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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Is  the  year  1844  wu  completed  a  work  on  ^  LONDON/'  edited  by  Chaalss  Eniqht,  . 
which  extended  to  Six  large  Volumes.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  digested  abridg- 
ment of  that  work,  with  every  necessary  addition  and  correction,  that  may  be  com- 
pleted in  one  handsome  Octavo  Volume,  and  be  sold,  bound,  for  Seven  Shillings. 
This  new  work,  issued  at  this  remarkable  rate  of  cheapness,  will  contain  upwards  of 
Six  Hundred  pages  of  Text,  and  numerous  Engravings. 

To  one  of  observation,  and  reflection,  and  adequate  knowledge,  everything  in 
London  is  suggestive.  In  her  external  features  we  read  the  history  of  her  past  and 
the  description  of  her  present  social  state. 

"  The  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city, — " 

Churches,  Palaces,  Offices  of  Government,  Theatres,  Exhibitions,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Prisons,  Hospitals, — Parks,  Squares,  Streets,  Bridges,  Wharfs,  Docks,  Warehouses, 
Markets,  Shops,  Factories,  Inns, — Pavements,  Sewers,  Qas-Ligbts,  Waterpipes, — Post- 
Offices,  Railroads,  Steam-Boats,  Public  Carriages, — have  each  their  tale  of  that  mighty 
Btirring  of  humanity  which,  in  its  aggregate,  is  a  spectacle  of  real  sublimity  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  The  features  of  such  a  city,  physical  and  moral,  existing 
and  antiquarian,  if  truly  and  strikingly  presented,  may  interest  every  English  reader, 
be  he  citizen  or  stranger.  In  1851  there  will  be  a  gathering  from  all  lands  in  this, 
the  largest  city  of  the  world,  whose  inhabitants  are  in  intercourse,  commercial,  poli- 
tical, literary,  or  religious,  with  almost  ♦^'^  -^olc  human  race.  We  purposely  sdect 
this  period  for  producing  a  fuU,  coni^^ictj  and  cheap  book  en  Iondon,  that  will  en- 
deavour to  combine  accuracy  with  amusement, — a  Guide  for  the  VisUory-^apeiifnaiient 
Volurae  in  the  National  Library, 


KNIGHT'S 

CYCLOPJIDIA    OF    LONDON. 


I.  PARKS. 

As  public  haunts,  the  Parks  of  London  scarcely  date  from  an  earlier  period  than 
tbe  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  their  character  of  royal 
demesnes,  St.  James's,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  are  no  older  than  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.,  while  even  the  Regent's  Park  can  claim  a  connection  with 
rojalty,  more  equiyocal  and  less  blazoned,  it  is  true,  but  equally  certain.  Their 
common  story  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  fields  which  now  constitute  St.  James's  Park  were  acquired  by  Henry  YIII. 
for  some  lands  in  Suffolk.  The  hospital  of  St.  James,  which  had  previously  stood 
there,  was  pulled  down,  the  sisterhood  pensioned  off,  a  ^'goodly  palace"  erected 
on  its  site,  and  a  park  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall.  Hyde  Park  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  same  bluff  monarch  by  a  less  formal  process,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  It  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Hyde,  the  property  of  the  abbot  and 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  As  mention  is  made  of  the  keeper  of  the 
park  Tery  soon  after  its  acqiiisition  by  the  Crown,  and  no  notice  taken  of  its  enclo- 
mre  by  Henry,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  it  was  enclosed  while  yet  the 
patrimony  of  the  convent.  A  number  of  manors,  previously  belonging  to  monas- 
teries, fell  into  the  king^s  hands  at  the  same  time  with  the  manor  of  Hyde.  Some 
of  these  were  granted  to  bishops,  and  others  to  secular  courtiers ;  some  remained 
for  a  time  annexed  to  the  Crown.  Among  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  manor 
of  Marylebone,  attached  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  park,  in  which 
it  is  recorded  that  a  deer  was  killed  on  one  occasion  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Muscovite  ambassador.  Some  undivided  twenty-fourth  parts  of  the  manor  of  Mary- 
l>oume,  and  of  Mary-bourne  Park,  have  been  retained  by  the  Crown  to  the  present 
^y;  and  these,  with  some  additional  lands,  now  constitute  the  Regent's  Park. 

To  the  passionate  fondness  of  the  early  English  sovereigns  for  the  chase,  we  owe, 
m  all  probability,  the  parks  of  London.  What  was  a  passion  in  our  Williams  and 
Hdwards,  became  in  their  successors  a  fashion  also.  Even  the  awkward  and  timid 
James  deemed  it  a  part  of  king-craft  to  affect  a  love  of  the  chase.  Hence  the  form- 
ation of  St.  Jameses  Park  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  retention  of  Uyde  Park  and  Mary- 
bourne  Park  by  that  king  and  his  successors,  when  other  lands  appropriated  by  the 
Crown  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  were  squandered  away  as  lavishly  as 
i\iej  were  covetously  grasped  in  the  first  instance.  There  are  circumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  Henry  VIII.  a  more  extensive  project  than  that  of 
merely  studding  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  residence  with  deer  parks. 
A  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  in  July,  1646,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  converting 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  round  Westminster  into  a  royal  chasey  within  which 
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the  parks  would  have  been  mere  nurseries  for  the  deer.  The  proclamation  an- 
nounces that,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  King's  Most  Royal  Majesty  is  much  desirous  to 
have  the  games  of  hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron,  preserred  in  and  about  hii 
honour  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  for  his  own  disport  and  pastime ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  his  said  Palace  of  Westminster  to  St.  Gyles  in  the  Fields,  and  from  thenoa 
to  Islington;  to  our  Lady  of  the  Oak,  to  Highgate,  to  Homsey  Park,  to  Hampstead 
Heath  and  from  thence  to  his  said  Palace  of  Westminster,  to  be  preserred  and  kept 
for  his  own  besport  and  pleasure  and  recreation ;  his  Highness,  therefore,  strughUj 
chargeth  and  commandeth  all  and  singular  his  subjects,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or 
condition  soever  they  be,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  do  presume  or  attempt  to  hunt 
or  to  hawk,  or  in  any  means  to  take  or  kill,  any  of  the  said  game  within  the  pre- 
cincts aforesaid,  as  they  tender  his  favour,  and  will  eschew  the  imprisonment  of  their 
bodies,  and  further  punishment  at  his  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure." 

Had  this  attempt  been  strenuously  insisted  upon  and  carried  through  by  the  Grown, 
it  might  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the  frequent  proclamations  issued  in  sub- 
sequent reigns  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  New 
houses  might  have  been  pulled  down,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  encroachments  upon 
the  royal  chase,  and  interfered  with  the  preservation  of  the  game.  This  belt  of 
royal  hunting-ground  might  have  kept  London  cabined  in  within  the  liberties,  or 
driven  it  across  the  Thames,  or  down  into  the  marshes  of  Essex.  But  Henry  did  not 
lon^  survive,  and  in  Edward's  brief  boy  reign  there  were  more  serious  matters  to 
attend  to  than  hunting,  and  Queen  Mary  hunted  heretics,  not  hares,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  too  many  reasons  for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  merchant- 
princes  of  London  to  insist  upon  a  measure  always  so  unpopular  in  England  as  an 
extension  of  the  royal  hunting  reserves.  So  the  plan,  if  ever  seriously  entertained, 
broke  down,  and  the  city  corporation  hunted  the.  hare  at  the  head  of  the  conduit, 
where  Gonduit  Street  now  stands,  and  killed  the  fox  at  the  end  of  St.  Gileses  ;  and 
a  flood  of  stone  and  mortar,  leaving  the  royal  parks  isolated  and  far  apart,  like 
mountain  peaks  in  the  deluge,  rushed  from  London,  covering  the  meres  and  brooks, 
along  which  bluff  Harry  had  sprung  the  heron  and  flown  his  hawk  at  her,  and  over 
the  dry  uplands,  where  the  quick-eared  hare  had  trembled  to  hear  the  coming  route 
of  "mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  persons,  the  masters  and  wardens  of 
the  twelve  companies,  and  the  chamberlain." 

This  forgotten  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  marks  the  turning  of  a  tide.  Wil- 
liam the  Gonqueror  made  new  forests.  One  of  the  most  bitter  causes  of  quarrel 
between  Oharlcs  I.  and  his  subjects,  was  the  attempt  of  that  monarch  to  enclose 
tome  new  lands  within  a  large  park  he  attempted  to  erect  between  Richmond  and 
Hampton  Gourt.  William  carried  his  point ;  Gharles's  attempt  helped  to  cost  him 
his  life  ;  Henry  only  failed.  Henry's  attempt  was  made  under  the  culmination  of 
the  star  of  feudal  times.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
public  should  long  be  kept  fi'oni  sharing  with  the  monarch  in  the  good  things  he  took 
£rom  the  church. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

It  is  impossible  to  saunter  about  St.  James's  Park  without  being  struck  by  its 
beauties.  If,  however,  any  person  wishes  to  enjoy  them  like  a  true  epicure — to  take 
as  much  of  the  beautiful  and  exclude  as  much  of  the  common-place  as  possible — ^to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  each  succeeding  morsel  by  a  judicious  regard  to  harmony 
in  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other — ^it  will  be  advisable  to  enter  through 
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the  Qr«e&  Pazk  by  the  gate  opposite  Hamilton  Place,  at  the  west  end  of  Piccadillj. 
Lounging  onwards  bj  the  walk  that  descends  close  bj  the  spot  formerlj  occupied 
kjthe  xanger^s  lodge,  the  eye  passes  along  a  yista  between  trees  to  rest  upon  a 
beaotifol  line  of  wood  in  the  middle  distance,  out  of  which  rise  the  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  massive  oomer  of  the  palace  is  seen  between  the  trees  nearer  at 
hand.  Hie  walk  here  parts  into  two— that  on  the  left  hand  descending  into  what  haj 
all  the  appearance  from  this  point  of  a  woody  dell ;  the  other  carrying  us  into  an 
open  space,  where  we  have  a  yiew  of  the  unobtrusiyely  wealthy  mansions  of  Piccadilly 
on  the  other,  and  the  more  decorated  line  of  buildings  which  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Green  Park  in  froni  The  pictures  on  every  hand  are  at  this  point  perfect  in 
regard  to  composition :  the  arrangement  of  trees,  lawn,  and  architecture  is  simply 
degaot  Turning  to  the  right  hand,  at  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  we 
oome  into  St  Jameses  Park.  The  palace  itself  presents  a  front  of  some  magnifioence, 
from  its  large  breadth  and  height ;  and  is  now  seen  to  better  advantage,  since  the 
remoral  of  the  marble  arch.  Crossing  the  mall,  enter  the  ornamented  enclosure  in 
front  of  the  palace.  Once  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierence  what  way  the 
loiterer  turns— only,  if  it  be  possible,  he  ought  to  get  upon  the  grass  as  soon  as  he 
can.  From  the  side  at  which  we  have  supposed  him  to  enter,  he  catches  through  the 
trees  as  he  moves  along  such  partial  glances  of  the  palace,  or  of  the  Qovernment 
offices  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  park,  as  make  pretty  pictures  out  of  very  question- 
able architecture.  Opposite  him  he  has  the  majestic  receptacle  of  the  dead  royalty 
of  old  England.  If  he  prefer  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  sheet  of  water,  the 
most  eligible  point  of  view  is  on  the  rising  near  the  angle  at  Buckingham  Qate, 
affording  a  fine  view,  closed  by  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  is  the  still  life,  but  in  the  '^ enjoyment  of  prospects**  the  shifting  of  the 

human  and  other  figures  is  the  most  material  source  of  pleasure  to  the  spectator. 

Along  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursuing  in  imagination,  there  is  rich  variety: 

from  the  glance  and  dash  of  equipages  along  Piccadilly  to  tho  pedestrians  of  the 

Green  Park ;  thence  to  the  stately  noiseless  sweep  of  the  privileged  vehicles  of  the 

nobility  along  tho  mall,  enlivened  by  the  occasional  passage  of   a  horseman,  who 

!       rides  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended  on  his  keeping  tho  appointment  to  which 

[      he  is  bound  ;  and  thence  again  into  the  ornamented  enclosure,  where,  in  the  absence 

;       of  other  company,  we  are  sure  of  the  birds.    Many  an  hour  of  pleasant  intercourse 

k      may  be  spent  with  the  water-fowl  in  St.  James's  Park,  whether  they  bo  showing  the 

I      ease  with  which  habit  has  taught  them  to  mingle  in  crowded  society ;  or  with  their 

heads  under  their  wings  sleeping  on  the  smooth  water  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 

:\      —for,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  pleasure-seeking  world  of  London,  they  have 

^     acquired  bad  habits  of  late  rising ;   or  in   the  intoxication  of   returning  spring, 

wheeling  in  pursuit  of  each  other  in  long  circles  overhead,  then  rushing  down  into 

»     their  native  clement,  and  ploughing  long  furrows  in  it  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

These  birds  are  tlie  property  of  the  Ornithological  Society. 

*       During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  St.  James's  Park  can 

■     only  he  considered  as  a  nursery  for  deer  and  an  appendage  to  the  tilt-yard.    Tho 

frequent  allusions  to  it  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of 

I     Charles  II.  are  sought  in  vain  in  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries,  with  whom  St. 

Paul's  occupies  its  place.    It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.    A  visit  to  the  palace  at 

'.'  -^     Westminster  was  then  going  out  of  London,  and  to  have  gone  out  of  the  palace  into 

the  park  would  have  been  in  the  way  of  pleasure-hunting  a  work  of  supererogation— 

I     gilding  refined  gold.    A  passage  occurs  in  Popys's  *  Diary,'  which  enables  us  to  form 

^  I     aa  idea  of  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  park  in  these  days.    The  date  of  tho 
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entry  is  not  much  earlier  #!ian  that  of  the  notice  of  the  alterations  made  by  Chariot 
II.  "  1660^  Jdy  22nd.  Went  to  walk  ia  the  inwarfl  ^wr^,  but  could  not  get  in  ;  oua 
naan  was  basted  by  the  keeper  for  carrying  some  people  over  on  his  l^aek  through  tlitt 
water."  If  the  reader  will  consult  one  of  the  earlier  maps  of  London,  he  will  find  % 
long,  narrow,  four-cornered  piece  of  water  introduced  behind  the  tilt-jard,  extending 
nearly  from  side  to  side  of  the  park,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  canal 
construe  ted  in  the  time  of  Charles*  IL  This  apparently  is  the  piece  of  water  acroaa 
which  the  crowd  attempted  to  get  thenisolve^  smuggled  on  the  occasion  referred  toby 
Fepys  into  **  the  inward  park." 

So  long  M  the  tilt-yard  miiintained  it*s  interest,  the  Bpace  beyond  it  would  haTfl 
few  attractions  for  the  gazing  public  On  either  aide  of  the  park  there  was  a  place  of 
resort  preferred  by  the  loungers  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Restoration^— Spring 
Garden  and  the  Mulberry  Garden.  The  period  at  which  Spring  Garden  was  enclosed 
and  laid  out  is  uncertain.  The  clump  of  houses  which  still  bears  the  name,  indioatei 
itii  limits  with  tolerable  exactness.  The  Mulberry  Garden  was  planted  by  order  df 
James  I.^  who  attempted  in  ltj(>8  to  produce  silk  in  Eoglandj  and  to  that  end  imported 
many  hundred  thousand  niulb-crry-trees  from  France.  In  162'J  a  grant  was  made  to 
Walter,  Lord  Aston,  <fec.,  of  '*  the  custody  of  the  garden^  mulberry -trees,  and  silk- 
worms,  near  St.  Janicij'i*,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex."  llow  soon  after  this  the  silk- 
worms disappeared  and  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  gny  world,  docs  not  appear, 
Buckingham  House,  which  stood  where  the  central  part  of  the  palace  now  stand^^ 
wma  erected  by  John^  Duke  of  Buckingham^  in  1703,  and  the  J^Iulhenry  Qicdieii 
attached  to  the  house  as  private  property. 

After  Charing  Cross  had  become  more  and  more  connected  by  lines  of  buildings 
with  the  City,  and  private  dwelling-houses  hatl  multiplied  ^doIlg  three  sides  of  the 
Park  by  I'all  Mall  and  King  Street,  and  the  streets  behind  Queen  Sc[uare,  and  when 
tournaments  fell  into  disuse,  the  temptation  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  pafk 
would  increase.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  sort  of  royal  menagerie  had  begun  feo 
take  the  place  of  the  deer  with  which  the  '^  inward  park  ''  was  stocked  in  the  days  of 
Henry  nod  Elizabeth. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL  l»egins  the  era  of  the  parkas  existence  as  a 
public  hanml,  and  materials  for  its  history  become  acccBsible.  The  design  accord- 
ing to  which  the  park  was  laid  out  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Lo  Kotre. 
Charles  seems  to  have  set  to  work  with  its  adornment  immediately  on  his  return.  Vft 
can  trace  the  progress  of  the  operations  in  Pepys^s  *  Diary :  * 

"  IfiC^J,  Sept.  in,  *  *  ♦  To  the  park,  where  I  saw  how  far  they  had  proceeded  m 
the  Pall  Mall,  and  in  making  a  river  through  the  park  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
since  it  was  begun.  ♦  ♦  *  October  11.  To  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  wo  oV 
aerved  the  several  engines  at  work  to  draw  up  water,  with  which  sight  I  was  very 
much  pleased.  Above  all  the  rest  I  liked  that  which  Mr.  Qreatorex  brought,  which  do 
carry  up  the  water  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  *  *  *  1661.  August  4.  *  *  ♦  Walked 
into  St.  James's  Park  (where  I  had  not  been  a  great  while),  and  there  found  great 
and  very  noble  alterations.  ♦  »  *  16t)2.  July  27-1  went  to  walk  in  the  park,  which 
is  now  every  day  more  and  more  pleasant  by  the  new  works  upon  it.'' 

All  the  future  representations  of  the  park  during  the  reign  of  Charlca  II.,  exhibit 
to  us  his  long  roAvs  of  young  elm  and  lime-treetf,  fenced  round  with  palings  to  protect 
them  from  injury.  Wc  have  such  a  row  in  front  of  the  old  Horse  Guards,  and  another 
such  following  the  line  of  the  ciinals.  These  are  occasionally  relieved  by  some  fine 
old  trees,  tm  in  Tcmpest*s  view,  in  the  title-page  of  thb  number. 

The  elegance  of  the  park  transformed  into  a  garden,  with  the  attractions  of  the 
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«  anhnalw  for  the  emioiis  and  the  mall  for  the  gamesten,  rendered  it  immedi* 
*lj  the  faTourite  haunt  of  the  court.  The  mall  (a  yista  half  a  mile  in  length)  le- 
ired  its  name  from  a  game  at  ball,  for  which  was  formed  a  hollow  imooth  walk, 
dosed  on  eadi  side  by  a  border  of  wood,  and  having  an  iron  hoop  at  one  extremity, 
le  curiouslj  inquiring  Mr.  Pepys  records : — **  1663.  Maj  15, 1  walked  in  the  park, 
•ooorsing  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pall-mall,  who  was  sweeping  of  it ;  who  told  me 
at  the  earth  is  mixed  that  do  floor  the  mall,  and  that  oyer  all  there  is  cockle-shells 
iwdered  and  spread  to  keep  it  fast ;  which,  howeyer,  in  dry  weather  turns  to  dust 
id  deads  the  ball.*'  The  game  was,  howeyer,  played  somewhat  diffinrently,  eyen  in 
lepark. 

St.  James's  Park  is  intimately  associated  with  anecdotes  of  the  priyate  life  of 
haries  IL  Gbber  tells  us,  that  "  his  indolent  amusement  of  playing  with  his  dogs 
ad  feeding  his  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park  (which  I  haye  seen  him  do)  made  the 
immon  people  adore  him.*'  He  was  an  early  riser ;  which  was  sorely  complained 
r  bj  his  attendants,  who  did  not  sleep  oflf  their  debauches  so  lightly.  Burnet  com- 
lained  that  the  king  walked  so  fast,  it  was  a  trouble  to  keep  up  with  him.  When 
Vince  GleoTge  of  Denmark  complained  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  growing  &t, 
Walk  with  me,"  said  Charles,  ^  and  hunt  with  my  brother,  and  you  will  not  long 
e  distressed  with  growing  fat."  Dr.  King,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Cromarty,  has 
nabled  us  to  accompany  the  merry  monarch  in  one  of  his  walks.  The  king,  accom* 
anied  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Lord  Cromarty,  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  in  St. 
James's  Paric,  and  after  proceeding  up  Constitution  Hill,  which  was  then  quite  in  the 
ountry,  he  encountered  the  Duke  of  York  returning  from  hunting  as  he  was  about 

0  cross  into  Hyde  Park.  The  Duke  alighted  to  pay  his  respects,  and  expressed  Ms 
ineasiness  at  seeing  his  brother  with  so  small  an  attendance :  **  No  kind  of  danger, 
Tames,"  said  Charles,  ^  for  I  am  sure  no  man  in  England  would  kill  me  to  make  you 
dng."  Another  of  the  merry  monarch's  strolls  in  the  park  is  characteristic,  and 
vndered  more  piquant  by  the  decorous  character  of  the  narrator,  Eyelyn,  in  whose 
»mpany  he  was  at  the  time  : — "  1671.  March  1.  *  *  ♦  I  thence  walked  with  him 
King  Charles)  through  St.  James's  Park  to  the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard 

1  Tery  familiar  discourse  between  Mrs.  Nellie,  as  they  call  an  impudent  comedian, 
she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
[sic  in  wrig.)  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this 
icene.  Thence  the  king  walked  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleyeland,  another  lady  of  plea- 
sure and  curse  of  our  nation."  During  this  interyiew  with  "  Mrs.  Nellie  "  the  king 
was  standing  in  the  royal  garden  which  constituted  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
psu-k.  ^  Mrs.  Nellie  "  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  wall  of  a  small  garden  behind 
her  house  (near  79,  Pall-mall).  Perhaps,  howeyer,  a  little  incident  related  by  Coke  is 
even  more  characteristic  of  Charles,  from  its  contrasting  his  loitering  gossiping  habits 
yith  public  and  priyate  suffering.  Coke  was  one  day  in  attendance  on  the  king, 
vho,  haying  finished  feeding  his  fayourites,  was  proceeding  towards  St.  James's,  and 
WM  oyertaken  at  the  further  end  of  the  mall  by  Prince  Rupert.  "  The  king  told  the 
prince  how  he  had  shot  a  duck,  and  such  a  dog  fetched  it ;  and  so  they  walked  on 
till  the  king  came  to  St.  James's  House :  and  there  the  king  said  to  the  prince, 
'Let's  go  and  see  Cambridge  and  Kendal,'— the  Duke  of  York's  two  sons,  who  then 
lay  a-dying.  But  upon  his  return  to  Whitehall  he  found  all  in  an  uproar,  the  Coun- 
tets  Castlemaine,  as  it  was  said,  bewailing  aboye  all  others  that  she  should  be  the 
first  torn  in  pieces."  The  news  of  the  arriyal  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  riyer  had 
just  been  receiyed.  Pepys  giyes  in  his  '  Diary '  a  fine  picture  of  a  court  cayalcade 
in  the  park,  all  flaunting  with  feathers,  in  which  the  same  Castlemaine  takes  a 
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prominent  pari,  while  the  king  appears  between  ber  and  hit  lawful  wife  and  Mm 
Stuari  (with  rererence  be  it  spoken)  not  unlike  Macheath  <*  with  his  doxies  aioiind.^ 
Pepys  often  encounters,  also,  Charies's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Yori[,  in  the  pail^  Imk 
always  actiTol j  engaged :— **  1661.  April  2.  To  St.  Jameses  Park,  where  I  saw  ftha 
Duke  of  Ymrk  plajing  at  pall-mall,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  the  ^Mrt**  A^ 
--^1662.  Dec.  15.  To  the  duke,  and  followed  him  into  the  park,  where,  though  ftha 
ice  was  broken,  he  would  go  slide  upon  his  skaits,  which  1  did  not  like,  but  ke  a\\iu 
▼erj  weli"  Skating  was  then  a  noreltj  among  us.  It  is  probable  that  ioiBe  ef  tlw 
exiled  caTaliers  had  acquired  the  art  while  seeking  to  while  awaj  the  tedium  ef » 
Dutch  winter. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IL  St  James's  Park  ceased  to  be  the  fayourite  haunt  «f 
the  sovereign.  The  burning  of  Whitehall,  bj  occasioning  the  remoTal  of  the  i 
maj  in  part  account  for  this — ^in  part,  the  less  gossiping  turn  of  sueoeeding  i 
But  the  love  of  their  subjects  for  this  pleasing  lounge  has  been  more  lasting.  In 
last  centurj,  when  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  more  marked  bj  dress,  **  the  toe  tf  ' 
the  peasant "  came  somewhat  too  near  '^  the  courtior."  Walpole  writes,  "  Mj  La^f  *  \ 
CoTentrj  and  mj  niece  Waldcgrave  have  been  mobbed  in  the  park.*'  The  gradod 
rise  in  refinement  amongst  all  orders  in  society,  now  renders  such  a  place  of  pmhUe 
resort  safe  for  all  and  ofifensire  to  none ;  no  insult  for  the  great,  no  contumelj  for  the 
lowlj.  The  improyements  effected  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  were  for  the  people^  and 
they  abuse  not  their  own  possession.  The  ornamented  grounds  are  kept  with  the 
nicest  care,  uninjured  by  any  rude  trespassers ;  the  water-fowl  are  confided  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  The  relief  of  the  guard  on  the  parade  attracts  a  crowd  of 
idlers  of  all  denominations,  but  there  is  no  disorder.  Civility  has  become  a  marked 
characteristic  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  By  night,  as  by  day,  the  park  is  now 
secure.    It  was  lighted  by  gas  in  1822. 


HYDE  PARK. 

Hyde  Park,  the  Green  and  St.  James's  Parks,  may  be  regarded  as  fonning  part 
of  an  uninterrupted  space  of  open  pleasure-ground.  This  is  not  so  apparent  now 
that  they  only  touch  with  their  angles,  but  it  was  otherwise  before  the  ground  on 
which  Apslcy  House  and  Hamilton  Place  stand  was  taken  from  Hyde  Park.  Even 
yet  the  isthmus  which  connects  them,  where  Hyde  Park  Gate  and  the  gate  at  the  top 
of  Constitution  Hill  front  each  other,  is  only  attenuated,  not  intersected.  They  have^ 
moreover,  since  the  Revolution  been  invariably  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  same 
ranger. 

Each  of  these  parks  has  its  own  peculiar  character.  St  James's,  lying  among 
palaces,  and  hedged  round  on  all  sides  from  a  comparatively  early  period  by  the 
fashionable  residences  of  the  "  West  End,"  is  the  courtier.  Hyde  Park,  not  yet  quits 
surrounded  by  the  town,  and  decidedly  extending  into  a  rural  neighbourhood,  is  the 
^  fine  old  country  gentleman,"  essentially  stately  and  noble,  and  a  courtier  too  oa 
occasions,  yet  with  a  dash  of  rusticity.  Hemmed  in  though  this  park  now  is  on  all 
sides  by  long  rows  of  buildings,  one  feels  there,  on  a  brecxy  upland  with  a  wide  space 
of  empty  atmosphere  on  every  side,  what  must  have  been  the  charm  of  this  place 
when  the  eye,  looking  from  it,  fell  in  every  direction  on  rural  scenes,  for  Hyde  PaA 
until  very  recently  was  entirely  in  the  country.  And  this  remark  naturally  conduct! 
us  to  those  adventures  and  incidents  associated  with  Hyde  Park  which  contribute 
even  more  than  its  rural  position  to  render  it  less  exdusively  of  the  court,  courtly, 
than  St.  James's. 
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Hyd«  Pmrk  w»fl  »  fovourite  place  of  report  for  those  who  brought  in  the  Ist  of 
)Uj  with  the  reTerence  once  paid  to  it.  Pepjs  breathes  a  ligh  in  hii  '  Diary'  on  the 
fming  of  the  30th  April,  1661,  (he  waa  then  on  a  pleasure  jaunt,)  to  this  effect  :— 
*  I  am  ionry  I  %m  not  in  London  to  be  at  Hide  Parle  to-morrow  morning,  among  thf 
gnat  gmllanu  and  ladies,  which  will  be  Tery  fino."  It  imu  yery  fine,  for  fiyelyn  hai 
sateMl  in  his  ^Piaiy,*  under  the  date  of  the  identical  1st  of  May  referred  to  by 
Fepys :-— '^  I  went  to  Hide  Park  to  take  the  air,  where  was  his  Majesty  and  an  innu- 
iienble  appearanoe  of  gallants  and  rich  coaches,  being  now  at  time  of  universal 
ftstivity  and  joy."  But  even  during  the  sway  of  the  Puritans,  the  Londoners 
aswmbled  here  "  to  do  obserrance  to  May,"  as  we  learn  from  '  Seyeral  Proceedings 
of  State  Affairs,  87th  April  to  4th  May,  1654;— <<  Monday,  1st  May.  This  day  was 
more  obterTod  by  people  going  a  maying  than  for  divers  years  past,  and  indeed 
■neh  sin  committed  by  wicked  meetings  with  fiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and 
the  like ;  great  resort  came  to  Hyde  Park,  many  hundreds  of  coaches  and  gallants  in 
attirey  but  most  shameful  powdered  hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted  women. 
Some  men  played  with  a  silver  ball,  and  some  took  other  recreation.  But  his 
l^iyiiya  t)ie  Lord  Protector  went  not  thither  nor  any  of  the  Lords  of  the  Common- 
wealtb,  but  were  busy  about  the  great  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth."  We  would 
give  a  trifle  to  knew  whether  one  John  Milton,  a  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
was  equally  self-denying.  In  1664  the  morning  view  from  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park 
most  have  been  net  unlike  this  description  of  what  had  met  a  poet*s  eye  in  his  early 
mmUef — 

"  Some  time  walking  not  unscon 

By  hedge-row  elms  on  hillock  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flamee  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 

While  the  ploaghman  near  at  liand 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowM  land  ; 

And  the  milkmaid  singcth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whcta  his  scythe, 

And  CYCTy  shepherd  tcll.i  hid  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sports  affected  by  the  habitual  frequenters  of  Hyde  Park 
St  all  times  of  the  year  had  a  manly  character  about  them,  harmonising  with  its  country 
situation.  For  example,  although  the  Lord  Protector  felt  it  inconsistent  with  his 
dimity  to  sanction  by  his  presence  the  profane  mummery  of  the  1st  of  May,  ho 
made  himself  amends  for  his  self-denial  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  the 
•MoJerate  Intelligencer  :' — ''In  Hyde  Park,  this  day,  there  was  a  hurling  of  a  great  ball 
by  fifty  Cornish  gentlemen  of  one  side,  and  fifty  on  the  other  ;  one  party  played  in  red 
cspi,  and  the  other  in  white.  There  was  present  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  many 
of  his  Privy  Council,  and  divers  eminent  gentlemen,  to  whose  view  was  presented  great 
agility  of  body,  and  most  neat  and  exquisite  wrestling,  at  every  meeting  of  one  with 
the  other,  which  was  ordered  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  to  show  more  the 
itrength,  ^-igour  and  nimbleness  of  their  bodies  than  to  endanger  their  persons. 
The  ball  they  played  withal  was  silver,  and  designed  for  that  party  which  did  win 
the  goal."  Evelyn,  in  May,  16*58,  ^*  went  to  see  a  coach-race  in  Hide  Park ;"  and 
Pspys  mentions  in  August,  1660,  *'To  Hide  Parke  by  coach,  and  saw  a  fine  foot-race 
three  tim^  round  the  park,"    £velyn*s  coach-race  recalls  an  accident  which  happened 
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to  Cromwell  in  Hjde  Park,  in  1654.  Ludlow's  version  of  this  story  is: — "  The 
of  Ilolsteitt  made  him  (Cromwell)  a  preacnt  of  a  set  of  grcj  Friofiland  coachh^ 
with  which  taking  the  air  in  the  park,  attended  onlj  with  his  secretary  Thurloe, 
a  guard  of  Janizaries,  he  would  needs  take  the  place  of  the  coachman,  not  douhting 
hut  the  three  pair  of  hordes  he  was  about  to  drive  would  prorc  as  tame  as  the  thret 
nations  which  wore  ridden  by  him  ;  and  therefore,  not  content  with  their  ordinary 
pace,  he  livahed  them  very  furiously.  But  they,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  rough  drirer, 
ran  away  in  a  rage,  and  stopped  not  till  they  had  thrown  him  out  of  the  box,  with 
which  fall  his  pistol  fired  in  his  pocket,  though  without  any  hurt  to  himself:  by 
which  he  might  haye  been  instructed  Jiow  dangerous  it  was  to  meddle  with  thoss 
things  wherein  he  had  no  experience."  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  Hyde 
Park  and  its  environs.  Tbe  *^  Weekly  Post/  enumerating  the  occasions  on  which 
Syndercombe  and  Cecill  had  lain  in  wait  to  assassinate  him  in  Hyde  Park  (**  the 
hinges  of  Hyde  Park  Gate  were  filed  off  in  order  to  their  escape  **),  enumerates  some 
of  hit  airings  all  in  this  neighbourhood  : — **  when  he  rode  to  Kensington  and  thenei 
the  back  way  to  London  ;"  "when  he  went  to  Hide  Park  in  his  coach  ;"  "when  he 
went  to  Tumham  Green  and  so  by  Acton  home  ;"  and  **  when  he  rode  in  Hide  Park," 
One  could  fancy  him  influenced  by  some  attractive  sympathy  between  his  affecdoas 
and  the  spot  of  earth  in  which  he  was  destined  to  repose  from  his  stirring  and  haimosiiiig 
Ciller.  The  unmanly  indignities  offered  to  his  dead  body  harmed  not  him,  and  they  who 
degraded  themselves  by  insulting  the  dead  were  but  a  sort  of  sextons  more  hardened 
and  brutal  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with.  Cromwell  sleeps  as  sound  at  Tyburn, 
in  tUc  vicinity  of  his  favourite  haunts,  as  the  rest  of  our  English  monarchs  sleep  at 
Westminster  or  Windsor, 

The  fashionable  part  of  Hyde  Park  was  long  confined  within  very  narrow  limits ; 
the  Hmg  being,  from  all  time  previous  to  the  Restoration  till  far  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges,  the  exclusive  haunt  of  tbe  ieau  monde.  Bubiequently  Kensington  Gardens, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  park,  was  appropriiited  by  the  race  that  lives  for 
enjoyment ;  but  even  after  that  event  a  cotisidcrablo  space  within  the  park  rem; 
allotted  to  tbe  rougher  business  of  life.  During  the  time  of  the  Commonwi 
It  became  private  property.  Kvclyn  (Ikh  April,  KJo3)  complains  feelingly  of 
change : — '*  I  went  to  take  the  aire  in  Hyde  Park,  where  every  coach  was  made  to 
pay  a  shilling,  and  horse  sixpence,  by  (he  Aoniid  fdlow  (Anthony  Beane,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Vin-the-Fields,  Esq.)  who  had  purchased  it  of  the  state,  as  they  are  called."  3£r. 
Hamilton,  the  ranger  appointed  at  the  Restoration,  continued  for  ten  good  years  to 
let  the  park  in  farms ;  it  not  having  been  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  restocked  witb 
deer  till  Ui70. 

Hyde  Park  has  from  an  early  period  down  to  our  own  times  been  a  fibrouiiCe 
locality  for  reviews.  A  splendid  one  took  place  at  the  Restoration  Pepys  "did 
fitaad  ''  at  another  in  1(>64,  when  Charles  11.  was  present,  while  ^  the  horse  and  foot 
march  by  and  discharge  their  guns,  to  show  a  Frenche  Marquisse  (for  whom  thii 
muster  was  caused)  the  goodnesse  of  our  firemen.'^  Walpole  laughs  at  a  review  of 
the  militia  in  17^.  The  Brobdignaggiau  scale  of  the  reviews  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  days  of  George  III.  are  beyond  the  compass  of  our  narrow  page.  The  en- 
campment of  the  troops  in  Hyde  Park  in  17B(>i  after  Lord  George  Gordon^s  riota 
and  of  the  volunteers  in  I7i)9,  must  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  as  also  the  warlike 
doings  of  the  fleet  in  the  Serpentine  in  1614.  But  Hyde  Park,  unlike  St.  Jameses, 
has  witnessed  tbe  mustering  of  real  as  well  as  of  holiday  warriors.  It  was  the 
frequent  rendezvous  of  the  Commonwealth  troops  during  the  civil  war.  Essex  and 
Lambert  encamped  their  forces  here,  and  Cromwell  reviewed  his  teiTible  Ironsides. 


>f    t&^ 
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;h  Butler's  muse,  which,  as  the  bee  finds  honej  in  eTery  flower,  elaborates 
31IS  from  all  eyents,  has  sneered  at  the  labours  of  the  citizens  of  London 
up  the  fort  in  Hyde  Park,  the  jest  at  which  royalists  could  laugh  under 
.  was  no  joke  to  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  The  veiy  women  shared  the 
n,  and,  as  the  irreyerend  bard  alluded  to  sings, — 

"  March'd  rank  and  file  with  dram  and  ensign, 
T*  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in ; 
Bais'd  rsmpions  with  their  own  soft  hands, 
And  pat  the  enemy  to  stands. 
From  ladies  down  to  oyster  wenches, 
Laboar'd  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 
Fall'n  to  their  pick-axes  and  tools, 
And  help'd  the  men  to  dig  like  molc^" 

cumstance  that  tends  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  solitary  character  of 
k  and  its  enyirons,  when  compared  with  St.  James's  Park,  during  the  reigns 
At  Stuarts  and  the  first  sovereigns  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  its  being 
7  selected,  in  common  with  the  then  lonely  fields  behind  Montague  House, 
British  Museum,  as  the  scene  of  the  more  inveterate  class  of  duels.  The 
i\  in  which  Wilkes  was  severely  wounded  occurred  in  Hyde  Park.  Here,  too, 
duel  in  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mahon  (Kovember,  1712) 
their  seconds  were  wounded,  took  place.  Swift  enables  us  to  fix  with  pre- 
i  locality  of  this  last  event :  he  says,  in  his  '  Journal  to  Stella,*  *'  The  duke 
id  towards  the  Cake-house  by  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought, 
on  the  grass  before  he  could  reach  the  house."  Its  loneliness  is  also  vouched 
e  frequency  of  highway  robberies  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity :  pocket-picking 
inch  of  industry  characteristic  of  town  places  like  St.  James's  Park :  high- 
ery  and  fox-hunting  are  rural  occupations. 

ng,  we  have  already  observed,  was  the  first  part  of  the  park  taken  posses- 
)y  the  gay  world.  Evelyn's  complaint  of  the  exaction  of  the  "  sordid 
10  had  purchased  it  of  the  state,  as  they  are  called,"  seems  to  imply  that 
en  a  resort  for  horsemen  and  people  in  carriages  previous  to  1653.  He  more 
e  notes  a  visit  to  Hyde  Park,  "  where  was  his  Majesty  and  abundance  of 
."  The  sight-seeing  Pepys,  too,  appears  from  his  journal,  as  might  have 
cipated,  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitant.  His  Paul  Pry  disposition  has  led 
iavc  on  record,  that  on  the  4th  of  April,  1663,  he  went  "  after  dinner  to  Hide 
t  the  parke  was  the  King,  and  in  another  coach  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  they 
Dne  another  at  every  turn." 

ving  William  took  up  his  abode  in  Kensington  Palace,  a  court  end  of  the 
lered  around  it.  The  large  gardens  laid  out  by  Queen  Caroline  were  opened 
blic  on  Saturdays,  when  the  king  and  court  went  to  Richmond.  All  visitors, 
were  required  to  appear  in  full  dress,  which  must  have  lent  a  stately  and 
character  to  the  scene.  These  occasional  glimpses  into  the  seclusion  of 
s  who  were  foreigners  in  the  land  they  reigned  over,  contrast  characteristi- 
1  the  publicity-courting  manners  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  formal 
of  Kensington,  remote  from  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  the  Ring  and  MaU,  mark 
id  widely-different  era.  St.  Jameses  Park  was  the  appropriate  locality  of 
n  which  Etherege,  Suckling,  Sedley,  and  Buckingham  dangled.  The  um- 
shades  of  Kensington,  into  which  the  clatter  of  the  gaudy  equipages  at  the 
id  of  the  park  penetrated  ^'  like  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,"  was 
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the  equally  appropriate  roiiremcnt  of  a  court,  the  type  of  whose  literary  obamct^ 
was  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  from  which  the  light  graces  of  Pope  kept  alt 
distance. 

When  the  court  ceasqd  to  reside  at  Kensington,  the  gardens  wore  thrown  eati* 
open.  They  still,  howcTcr,  retain  so  much  of  their  original  secluded  eharacter  ' 
they  are  impervious  to  horses  and  equipages.  Between  their  influence  and  chat  of 
the  Drive  in  ilydc  Park,  the  whole  of  the  park  has  heon  drawn  into  the  Tortex  of 
gaiety.  Its  eastern  extremity,  except  along  the  Serpentine,  still  retains  a  hemflly 
character,  contrasting  with  that  which  St.  James's  Park  has  long  worn,  and  tiM 
Green  Park  is  now  assuming.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  attempt  to  mak»  11 
finer  would  improve  it.  The  effect  produced  by  the  swift  crossing  and  recroesing  d 
equipages,  and  the  passage  of  horsemen — ^tho  opportunity  of  mingling  with  tiM 
crowd  of  Sunday  loungers  and  country  cousins,  congregated  to  catch  a  glimpM 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day,  constitute  the  attraction  of  the  park.  Thi 
living  contents  throw  the  scenery,  amid  which  they  move,  into  the  shade.  Tht 
plainness  of  the  park,  too,  makes  it  perhaps  a  more  fitting  vestibule  to  the  men 
ornamented  gardens  at  its  west  end.  Of  those  gardens  we  shall  have  to  speak  ia  cm 
next  number. 

But  Hyde  Park  appears  destined,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  half  of  the  nn» 
teenth  century,  to  have  associations  more  universal,  if  not  more  lasting,  than  llij 
games  or  Cornish  hurlings — than  the  Ring  or  Rotten  Row.  It  is  to  be  the  iit«  ii 
the  great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  • 
nobler  site,  or  a  more  convenient.  One  of  the  most  pitiable  manifestations  of  the 
dying  contest  between  exclusiveness  and  the  people  has  arisen  out  of  the  appre- 
priation  of  this  site  to  so  glorious  an  object.  This  is  not  the  place  to  antieipats 
that  description  of  the  glass  palace  of  Industry  which  will  find  a  place  in  our  little 
work.  It  is  sufiScient  to  mention  that  the  enclosure  for  its  erection,  on  a  space  little 
used,  and  which  is  very  near  the  Knightsbridge  road,  must  be  seen  to  understand  the 
vast  scale  upon  which  this  building  will  be  constructed. 


REGENT'S   PARK. 

The  Regent's  Park  lies  at  the  south  foot  of  the  conical  eminence  called  Primrose 
Ilill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge,  somewhat  lower  than  its  summit,  with  the  higher 
eminence  of  Ilampstead  to  the  north.  On  the  west  side  of  Primrose  Hill,  a  small 
stream  is  formed  from  the  drainage  of  several  springs  wliich  originally  flowed  in  a 
southern  direction  across  wliat  is  now  the  Regent's  Park,  to  the  Green  Park,  and  the 
Mulberry  Garden,  now  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  thence  through  Tothill 
Fields  to  the  Thames.  This  is  the  celebrated  rivulet  Ay-bourne,  or  Tyboume,  from 
which,  what  has  been  called  in  later  days,  the  parish  and  manor  of  Mary-le-bone,  ot 
St.  Mary-on-the-Boume,  took  their  original  name.  The  ancient  Manor  House  ef 
Marybone  stood  opposite  the  old  church,  where  Beaumont  Street  now  standa  la 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  mention  is 
made  of  a  stag  having  on  one  occasion  been  hunted  within  the  pale  of  the  paik 
attached  to  it,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Russian  ambassadors.  A  part  of  the  manor 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  crown.  Out  of  this,  and  some  neighbouring  fields 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  was  constructed  the  park,  which,  by  its  name,  reminds  us 
of  its  having  been  projected  and  laid  out  during  the  Regency. 

The  south  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  parallel  te 
the  New  Road,  which  is  to  the  south  of  it.    The  east  side,  nearly  at  right  angles 
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the  south  side,  extends  northward  to  Gloucester  Qate,  a  distance  of  almost  three- 
iriera  of  %  mile.  The  west  side,  forming  an  oblique  angle  with  the  south  side, 
«nls  in  a  direction  west  of  north  to  Hanover  Gate,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The 
thtm  terminations  of  the  east  and  west  sides  are  connected  by  an  irregular  dure 
trij  coinciding  with  the  sweep  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  which  passes  along  and 
hin  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park.  A  sheet  of  water  extends  from  Hanover 
te  m  a  south-east  direction,  parallel  to  the  west  side  of  the  park,  and,  curring 
nd  at  a  south-west  angle,  continues  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  south  side  to 
nt  tie  middle  of  it.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  an  arm  of  this  sheet 
water  extends  at  right  angles  to  the  veiy  centre  of  the  park.  The  bottom  of  the 
Jey,  through  which  Tyburn  rivulet  flowed  in  days  of  old,  stretches  from  its  termi- 
turn  uf  to  Primrose  Hill,  which  is  nearly  due  north  of  it.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
rk,  fomiog  an  oblong  parallelogram,  slope  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
the  former  channel  of  the  stream,  and  the  north-east  and  south  arms  of  the 
ifieial  lake  which  is  formed  by  its  collected  waters,  and  which  resemble,  to  use  a 
lile  more  accurate  than  dignified,  the  arrangement  of  the  three  legs  on  an  Isle-of- 
m  halfpenny.  Within  the  houses  of  the  crescent  formed  by  its  north-east  and 
ith  arms  is  the  Ring,  the  interior  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Garden  of  the 
ianicai  Society.  On  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  north  end  of  the  park,  is  the  Garden 
the  Zoological  Society.  Of  these  gardens  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  our  next  paper. 
I  the  east  side  of  the  park,  a  little  south  of  Gloucester  Gate,  are  the  enclosed  villa 
d  grounds  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Taylor ;  on  the  west  side,  a  little  north  of  Hanover 
te^  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Along  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of 
B  park  are  continuous  ranges  of  buildings,  the  architecture  of  which  is  in  some  cases 
Scifntlj  florid,  in  others  more  than  sufficiently  grotesque.  The  open  north  side 
ows  the  eye  to  range  over  the  beautiful  uplands.  Primrose  Hill,  Hampstead,  High- 
te,  and  the  range  extending  westward  in  the  direction  of  Harrow. 
The  history  of  the  park,  as  a  park,  is  a  brief  one.    An  anonymous  writer  speaks  of 

in  1812,  as  ''  already  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  one  of  the  most 
ihionable,  Sunday  promenades  about  town;"  adding,  however,  that  it  ^^  does  not 
pear  to  be  in  a  progress  likely  to  promise  a  speedy  completion."     It  is  now  perhaps 

far  advanced  towards  completion  as  human  aid  can  bring  it ;  time  and  the  vcge- 
Uve  power  of  nature  alone  can  givo  those  dimensions  to  its  trees  that  will  reveal, 

its  full  extent,  the  taste  with  which  the  grounds  are  laid  out.  Even  in  their 
mature  state,  however,  the  gprounds  have  much  of  beauty  in  them,  and  the  view  to 
e  north  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  none  of  the  other  parks.  Primrose  llill  is 
w  connected  with  the  Regent's  Park,  by  bridges  which  cross  the  cnnul,  and  by  gates 
iding  into  the  road  which  runs  between.  A  ground  for  gymnastic  exercises  has 
en  set  apart  on  the  level  beneath  the  hill. 

As  a  promenade,  the  Regent's  Park  seems  quite  as  much  in  vogue  as  either  of  the 
her  two  ;  as  a  drive,  Hyde  Park  retains  its  uncontested  supremacy.  The  Zoological 
udens  are  a  source  of  interest  not  possessed  by  the  other  parks,  and  the  Colosseum 
a  rare  attraction  to  sight -seers. 


VICTORIA   PARK. 

In  1841  the  Government  sold  York  House,  on  the  verge  of  St.  James's  Park,  to 
e  Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  72,000^.  The  purchase-money  has  in  great  part  been 
propriated  to  the  formation  of  a  park  for  the  people  in  the  north-east  of  London — 

*'  Common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  themselves," 
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If  the  ditigj,  unwholesome  character  of  the  neighljourliood  through  which  lie 
approaches  to  Victoria  Park  are  mi  suggestive  of  the  exiitencc  of  suck  a  place,  1 
at  least  suggest  very  forcih! j  its  nocessitj.     And  as  we  do  get  near,  one  fancies  . 
can  already  see  traces  of  its  purifying  influence.     The  houaea  hcgin  to  look  a  litl 
neater  and  fresher,  and  new  ones  arc  starting  up,  which  are  at  all  events  l>etter  t!i 
the  old  ones  that  blacken  the  once  fair  face  of  Bethnal  Green.    The  chief  eotmnce  is| 
at  the  corner  of  an  open  grassy  space,  known  as  Bonner's  Field,  and   where  iUlj 
recently  stood  an  old  house,  which  was  onco  the  residence  of  the  hcretic-burnii 
hishop.    Close  hj  where  the  bishop  doubtless  laboured  in  thought  how  to  devise  freskl 
Rchemcs  to  harass  and  torture  those  who  happened  to  differ  from  him  in  opinionyl 
we  find  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park^ — a  courtcoua  and   intcliigeot 
man,  whose  solo  occupation^  on  the  contrary,  is  to  see  how  he  can  add  to  the  comfor 
and  enjoyments  of  all  about  him  by  perpetually  improving  the  grounds  tinder  hti 
care  ;  and  it  is  no  very  hazardous  assertion  to  say,  that  in  doing  eo  he  trouble 
himself  very  little  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  benefit  by  his  labours.    His  house  1 
is  attached  to  tho  entrance-gateway,  and  forms,  altogether,  a  pretty,  picturesque,] 
hut  not  very  solid-looking  structure,  where  Tudor   and   modern   architecture  mix 
together  in  a  manner  pleasing  enough,  if  not  very  artisticaL     Crowning  the  bridge  I 
over  the  canal,  just  within  the  gates,  wo  see  tho  pagoda,  at  present  tho  only  other  I 
om»mcntal  building  of  any  size  erected  in  the  park.    This  stands  on  an  isluud  in  %| 
piece  of  ornamental  water,  which  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  therefore  scarcely  amenable 
to  criticism,    A  second  piece  of  ornamental  water  really  deserves  its  name,  and  wil 
be  very  charming  when  tho  trees  and  shrubs  within  and  around  it  have  grown  up»l 
Here  the  artisnntf  of  Spitaliields  and  adjoining  parts  take  their  morning  bath.    And! 
how  truly  they  enjoy  it  may  be  judged  from  tho  numbers  who  come  hither  in  ft  I 
lummcr  morning,  amounting  to  four  thousand  at  a  time.    Another  pleasant  remi- 
niscence connected  with  this  water  is  the  fact  that  it  is  supplied  gratuitously  aodl 
in  a  very  liberal   manner  by  the  liast  London  Water  Works   Company.      During  I 
bathing  hours  there  is  a  constant  change  of  the  water  going  on.     Close  by  is  thef 
gymnasium,  which  is  also  largely  frequented,  and  where  the  artisans  acquit  them^^ 
selvett  in  a  really  superior  manner.     Two  cxteueive  cricket  cluba  are  also  in  operational 
Then   there  arc  archery  games,  foot-l>all  games,  &c.,  &c-      It  is   a  most   cheering 
fact,  and  one  that  appears  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  belonging  to  our  time,  that! 
the  people  do  now  respond  cordially  to  all  enlightened  efforts  made  for  the  amoliorar  I 
tion  of  their  condition.     Uere,  at  Victoria  P*ark,  behold  that  fact  illustrated  by  the! 
presence  of  30/MXi  visitors  in  a  single  summer's  day.    Another  interesting  period  til 
tho  children's  day,  that  is  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  they  have  their  half-holidajj 
firom  school 

The  park  comprises  aboTe  three  hundred  acrcj,  and  is  therefore  large  enougL  I 
At  present  it  exhibits  a  bare  and  in  cold  days  a  bleak  aspect,  from  the  paucity  of  I 
trees  and  foliage.  The  shrubs  that  have  been  pluntcd  do  not  in  some  parts  seem  to  I 
he  at  all  settled  in  their  new  habitation,  and  the  late  winter  ttas  made  serious  havoc  I 
upon  them*  The  smoke  of  London  threatens  to  be  very  injurious  to  tho  pine,  many  [ 
of  which  have  been  planted.  However,  all  sorts  of  ornamental  trees  are  planted  or  j 
to  be  planted,  and  if  sorao  will  not  thrive  others  will,  and  so  in  time  Victoria  Park  I 
will  become  woody,  and  luxuriant,  and  beautiful.  Beauty  will  not  be  tlarownawayl 
here.  Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  a  population  more  calcukted  to  enjoy  plants  and 
flowers  than  the  weavers  of  Bethnal  Green.  All  sorts  of  gentle  recreations  findj 
favour  in  their  eyes.  At  dahlia  and  carnation  shows  they  arc  great;  pigeon  and! 
canary  fanciers  congregate  thickly  among  them.  They  are  great  entomologists.| 
The  country  is  for  them  *'  a  joy  for  ever.'^ 
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Iha  entire  cosi  of  the  Yicioria  Park  haa  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  50,000^. ; 
:  Aeaimiial  expense  is  about  2000?. 


BICHMOND  PARK ;  ahd  BUSHY  PABK. 

Badiinond  has  attained  an  enviable  celebrity.  UniTersally  it  is  recognized  as 
Ae  meet  beautiful  of  English  Tillages.  The  record  of  its  loyeliness  is  inscribed 
iideliblj  on  some  of  the  best  pages  of  our  literature.  Men  of  all  countries,  of  all 
agH^  aiui  of  everj  rank,  are  attracted  to  it,  and  though  they  come  with  minds  pre- 
dpesed  to  beliere  that  its  beauty  must  have  been  overrated,  that  much  of  its  charm 
It  be  due  to  the  poetic  haze  which  rests  upon  it,  they  are  pleasantly  undeceived. 
The  exceeding  gracefulness  of  its  matchless  view  would  have  extorted  admiration, 
^  though  the  lyre  had  never  sounded  its  praise^  nor  the  pencil  essayed  to  represent  its 

**  Cold  must  he  be  who  ever  gazed 
t  Impassive  on  its  beauty." 

I  But  the  associations,  that  are  aroused,  do  very  much  heighten  the  delight  with 
whidi  it  is  contemplated.  Scarcely  more  do  the  manifold  beauties  of  that  ^  glorious 
Ipnspeci** — the  broad  sweep  of  the  Thames,  here  truly  the  silver  Thames — the  vast 
*scft  of  Terdure,"  as  Scott  well  calls  it — the  shifting  colours  of  the  landscape,  which 
hoifews  almost  as  much  of  its  hue  as  of  its  light  and  shadow  from  the  varying  sky — 
tiie  aSrial  tints  of  the  distant  hills :  scarcely  more  exquisite  is  the  pleasure  which 
f  theae  and  a  thousand  other  beauties  excite,  than  that  which  arises  from  the  associations 
r  that  crowd  upon  the  memory  as  the  eye  rests  in  succession  upon  objects  and  places 
I  dignified  by  their  connection  with  eminent  names, — the  distant  towers  of  Windsor — 
^  the  long  avenues  that  indicate  while  they  conceal  the  proud  palace  of  the  "king- 
I  caxdmal" — and  the  houses  rendered  classic,  as  the  abodes  of  men  renowned  in  the 
f  literature  of  our  country.  And  not  least  is  the  pleasure  excited  by  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  imparted  a  new  lustre  to  this  scene  in  many  a  bright  leaf  of  English 
I  poetry,  and  on  many  a  glowing  canvas.  Nor  does  Richmond  itself  lack  objects  of 
1^  interest,  to  which  are  attached  associations  that  add  to  the  loveliness  of  the  place. 
^  Such  are  the  remains,  slight  but  valuable,  of  the  royal  palace  wherein  many  of  our 
\  monarchs  have  dwelt,  and  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  have  died, — the  Green,  the 
I  theatre  of  brilliant  tournaments  at  which  kings  were  spectators  and  sometimes  com- 
.  batants — ^the  dwellings  of  poets  and  painters — and  the  church,  under  whose  shadow 
'    repose  many  whose  names  will  not  soon  die. 

^       The  most  usual  entrance  to  the  Park  is  by  Richmond  Terrace,  where  suddenly  the 

long  anticipated  prospect  bursts  upon  the  view.     However  the  imagination  may  have 

>    been  raised,  the  view  will  fully  satisfy  it,  that  is,  supposing  that  the  visitor  has  not 

been  led  to  expect  the  sterner  or  wilder  features  of  nature.     It  is  a  purely  beatUi/ul 

landscape  that  is  spread  before  us,  holding  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  other  famous 

scenes  the  same  relation  as  the  soft  grace  of  feminine  loveliness  does  to  the  severer 

■    character  of  manly  strength.    But  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  beautiful  in  scenery 

y  nothing  is  wanting.    Wood  and  water,  soflly-swelling  hills  and  hazy  distance,  with 

'  t    ▼iliage  spires  and  lordly  halls,  are  blended  in  beautiful  harmony.    From  the  gentle 

\  ^  slope  of  the  hill  a  vast  expanse  of  country  stretches  far  away  till  the  distance  is  closed 

bj  the  hills  of  Buckinghamshire  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Surrey  downs  on  the 

'^  >  south-east ;  and  all  this  intermediate  space  is  one  wide  valley  of  the  most  luxuriant 

fertility,  but  appearing  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  densely- wooded  tracts,  broken  and 
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divertified  bj  a  few  undulations  of  barer  uplands,  and  bere  and  the 
yapourv  imokc,  with  a  tower  or  spire,  marking  the  site  of  a  goodlj 
yilU|Cv.  In  the  midst  the  broad  placid  river,  studded  with  islets 
alivo  with  ttocks  of  swans,  and  innumerable  pleasure-skiffs,  winds  gn 
lost  anion j;  the  foliage,  only  to  be  occasionally  tracked  afterward 
throad  of  siWer,  seen,  as  the  sun  glances  suddenly  upon  it,  between 
of  the  trees;  and  something  of  miyjesty  is  added  to  the  exceeding  Iot 
•or^s  n^al  towers,  which  loom  out  so  finely  on  the  distant  horizon.  I 
but  poetry  can  i^^perly  describe  the  sxirpaning  beauty  of  the  prospc 
that  doee  well  describe  it — that  of  Thomson— will  at  once  xecur 

«iC«lld» 

**  thy  hill,  delightfol  Sheen.** 

Vw^m  the  temw**  a  few  steps  bring*  us  to  the  gates  of  Richm 
tv*  which  :^tauvU  the  i^tar  and  Garter,  of  which  we  may  say,  as  Scott  t 
Ixftr  »«  vVnmor.  "  «v«  jctvat  b  its  £uue,  that,  to  hare  been  in  Richm* 
»;»^  a  cuj»  *5  it,  would  bo  to  arv^uoh  oneself  utterly  indifferent  to 
imv^iUr/'  RichttK^nU  IVk  w«s  eookved  by  Charles  I.,  and  was  orig 
v»rMl  or  New  IVk.  to  dtstiagush  it  firou  the  Old  or  Lower  Park, 
th«  tvrtttalio«  WT  th«  park  caujied  a  ccnfiderable  ferment  at  the  tin 
tvuUr»  wtM«  th^Hi^ht  of  5UfSctoBLi  importance  to  be  related  at  lengt 
*lh*fc'«;y  of  th#  Ut^m;  KcSfi'.x'ii.'  Ktvm  his  ac>xunt  it  appears  tha 
e\ve«H«^>r  Aii^-tv>i  ^.*  ^v.3:isj:  aad  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a 
wtti^Ly  a  $t>Mt  par4.  Vr  rc^i  as  well  as  5.*r  fallow  deer  between  his 
i»kMKi  ».ta  Itsaa^s-a  wt^rt.  V.e  X»d  larxe  w;k»<s  of  his  own  whi< 
4«K^v«l^  >uj  .;  w»»  a^sc  »(or!«ar}t  r-*  ,*ocsia  sume  ^ntiemen*s  houses 
aMtiv  Att^wv-tt^  or  wTLstvr  'ai'i:«>  x*.'oo^r.a^  to  :^  K^eral  parishes  ^ 
^  \.>  ^<t4viiUoa  ^-^ri  Pio  Va^  w**  w.^j^fC  tJ  purchase  these  prop 
««9i*  ii2k<aa  ;4v«?  ^.afiv^&^iit  «:&I'^c.  s:t<i  =:o«s  ct  the  owners  read 
i^Mff^'^v  .';  v.>v«M^  >u:  .^.K*fY  <u*isuc^7  TsrsM:  and  when  the  kii 
^^  V  ^'u:t>:  -^>  \*«ax:af^  w^..  s  i4r«>f  cJizt:ur  ar.¥« :  *^and  it  was 
'■x*  •  V  K'  ^x-^ti.itxd  ii^^^^».^<«  :5tfcv  *  lori  Ccctington,  the  C 
W^Vs  iv«.  l*a^.-,  ^i:^K  ;•  .'i  *„*:*:' 3.  ^io  wa*  :iea  Lcid  Treasurei 
W  V  i«K  *"  "***  «^  ^'^^  ^  '»'■;!  V  vii«  XJtt  :^»  a2«3*.3Cii  hij  design  ; 
vix*  w  Mi.<  '•vx  o  .«.-.w\o.\  »a\i  ^  Xarl  :c  Fvrr^IaBi  appointed 
'«  "•  •^'  s>  ->ik'i  ■»>.■*  r.*-!^:.vi  »-  ui«  TAT.'aaeat  to  the  corpora 
,  .,>  N  .V  ^  s  •  ■  >^  .  »>  *  -^"^  4.ii  «.•  5.'  Tsmaia  as  an  omau: 
».-.-v  v  *  ^r^«;  T*  :<tr  r,'  :ie  saEM.  At  th 
-r^  I.  ,^  .!.*«»  y.  tiij  ^vrrvHAsioQ  at  the  i 
V  ^-v.  :  ^  .a  iv-  -:«ic  TurToM  than  to  pre 
.  .>^«:  .  %r:.is  sitf  rVjfeoHS  Aaselia  was  r 
.  .*-.<;.«.  :-.:■.  «.  vv'v^Ma  3tf  sthabitants  of 
^-^  )<.«■«  I.  ss  ir  ttt  7J»  7«r«.  acvMi  which  the 
>.-.>.>  ,i i-K '^i\'as.  rVi  ^Arc(«  of  Ridunond 
-4«.^  •■«  ahf  "?r.v«w!ttc.  aai  in  one  or  \ 
.  -.  i^*>:«r  ^<»aaiwk  :uieL  a  Vtwer  of  Ri< 
.i«io-  «>  K*->'«^  -du  narwT  ai  an  aww  by  ai 
-.,.*.  -.^tp^L .?.  a  Jtrrru  :**\  Sir  Mtdiell  I 
^•i-.  4««i^   *<-  At  iviRMikanir ;  tkacbj  cstab 
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■t  intti  were  instihited  to  obtain  a  coach  and  a  bridlo-way,  but  they  failed : 
kbre,  howerer,  been  lecentlj  conceded,  and  now  cTery  proper  flMilify  ii  afforded 

)  tte  public.  Lewis,  the  gallant  opponent  of  the  encroachment,  became,  in  after 
f  Tedoeed  in  circumstances ;   when  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  ackiioVledged 

lebH^on  bjr  settling  upon  him  an  annuity,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  ia 

tidoDond  Park  is  spacious,  being  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 

IflStem;  the  surface  is  broken  into  wide  glades  and  gentle  undulations ;  it  is  well 

I  Med  with  timber- trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  elms,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size  ; 

-lAen  are  also  seyeral  considerable  sheets  of  water ;  and  great  numbers  of  red  and 

IMow  deer  are  kept  in  it.    As  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  it  affords  many  very 

Imifiil  'bits*^  of  park  scenery.    Sometimes  wo  come  upon  a  quiet  spot  where  a 

wk*i  of  deer  are  browsing  among  the  tall  ferns — and  magnificent  trees  on  every  side 

fWM  m  the  view  ;  or  a  bolder  scene  opens,  where  one  or  two  Teteran  oaks  that  hare 

iHbtood  many  a  storm,  though  not  without  loss  of  some  goodly  limbs,  stand  as 

iMiels  on  a  rough  bank  which  overlooks  a  wide  expanse  or  deep  dell ;  or,  again, 

jt  fcr-naching  extension  of  open  glades  leads  the  eye  to  some  lovely  glimpses  of 

■*ttt  country,  to  which  the  tall  trunks  on  either  side,  and  the  overhanging 

^ttdies,  lerve  as  a  frame.    Besides  the  views  that  are  obtained  in  the  more  se- 

Md  parts  of  the  park,  there  are  many  of  great  beauty,  that  fall  within  the  reach 

Jf  cveij  TJsitor.    On  entering  the  park-gates,  the  terraces  on  the  right  afford  a  con- 

with  some  changes — variations,  as  it  were,  on  a  favourite  air — of  the  noble 

^ipeets  of  the  hill.    These  arc  uncommonly  beautiful  as  the  sun  is  setting.    If 

^  ptth  that  leads  to  Roehampton  Qate  be  taken,  the  circle,  as  described  in  Thorn- 

■•'•lines,  may  be  completed.    "  Lofty  Harrow,"  and  the  "  sister  hills "  of  Highgate 

^  Hunpstead,  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  some  fine  glimpses  are  ever  and 

einght  of  "  huge  Auguste  " — and  all  appears  the  more  beautiful  because  only 

^  tiuisiently  between  masses  of  rich  foliage,  or  above  the  dips  of  hills.    Some- 

^^  too,  over  London  may  be  observed  the  most  exquisite  aSrial  effect^—mich  as  a 

^nter  would  glory  to  be  able  to  fix  on  his  canvas. 

fir  Robert  Walpolc  and  Lord  Sidmouth  lived  in  the  Great  Lodge  across  the  Park. 

"is  smaller  Lodge,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  the  retreat  of  Ix)rd  John  RusselL 

^t  a  delicious  nook,  nibbled  out  of  the  Park,  is  that  wooded  eminence  I     Mighty 

•^  standing  upon  shaven  lawns,  and  looking  down  complacently  upon  lilacs  and 

■JkIs!    Pass  we  Lord  John  Russeirs  Goshen,  and  look  down  from  the  hill  upon 

fcdbrook.    There  dwell  the  water-drinkers.    We  could  almost  venture  to  encounter 

.  ■•  penis  of  hydropathy,  for  the  morning  walk  up  this  charming  ascent  into  Rich- 

•^  Park,  vhich  the  drenched  and  swilling  martyrs  daily  earn.    Here  each  may 

**t€b  "  his  listless  length  at  noontide,"  far  away  from  the  loungers  on  the  Hill,  its 

•^l-organs,  its  white  mice,  and  guinea-pigs.     In  five  minutes  they  may  be  deep  in 

.  w  shade  of  old  avenues,  worn  by  time  and  accident  into  irregularity ;  or  plunge 

'^  *  glen  wild  with  brambles  and  fern,  with  little  sunny  glades  of  the  softest 

1***^  where  a  solitary  deer  sometimes  steals  away  from  the  distant  herd,  panting 

^  the  water-brooks  "  which  the  hydropathists  enjoy  to  repletion.    We  now,  from 

■•**  iniet  thickets,  look  no  longer  on  nature  in  her  full  dress.    That  rough  barren 

]  Wi  is  Ham  Common.    I-»ooking  from  Richmond  Hill,  who  would  think  that  there 

I  ^  an  unfertile  spot  in  all  that  wide  expanse  1    And  yet  is  Surrey  one  of  the  least 

f«ns«lj.peopled  of  our  counties,  with  longer  ranges  of  uncultivated  land  than  most 

\  ^  districts.     Here  is  a  mound — perhaps  an  artificial  elevation — where  fair  ladies 

■*  with  cross-bow  in  hand,  and  aimed  at  the  hart  as  he  galloped  noiselessly  by. 
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The  romance  of  deer-shooting  is  gone— in  the  South,  at  least  Ton  lee  that  rai| 
Udder  leading  up  into  the  bole  of  an  oak,  irfiere  the  spreading  limbs  form  a  nataaji 
seat  There,  as  evening  tempts  the  herd  to  feed  luxuriouslj  and  seennlj,  ikk 
treacherous  keeper  bides  his  time  till  ^  the  hart  of  grease  "  bounds  along^  aiid  ilff 
rifle  stretches  him  on  the  turf, — ^honoured  in  death,  with  two  inches  of  &i 
his  haunch.  Now,  we  are  in  a  hawthorn  dell.  Where  are  the  lads  and  lasses  '^  to 
in  the  May  1"  They  are  gone  for  ever — together  with  the  Palace,  where 
and  galliards  were  once  rife,  and  which  was  a  chosen  seat  of  song  in  the  daji  of 

**  Those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
Which  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James." 

There  is  an  old  view,  engraTod  in  Nicholls*  '  Progresses,'  of  Richmond  Hill  and  th» 
Palace,  in  its  turretted  splendour.  On  the  opposite  shore,  now  known  as  Twiekenhaa. 
Ptok,  the  print  shows  us  a  merry  group  of  Morrice-dancers  with  the  Hobby-hontb 
These,  too,  are  gone  with  the  iSIayers.  Well ;  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  the  spiriikif 
not  the  forms,  of  old  English  dieerfulness.  A  merry  peal  is  ringing  out  firam  aoB^ 
distant  church  tower.  There  is  the  tower — that  of  Kingston — seen  through  tho  fiaat' 
of  those  noble  oaks.  Another  mile — by  a  charming  lodge  embosomed  in  lilacs  ni 
laburnums — will  carry  us  down  the  hill,  out  of  the  Park  at  the  Kingston  gate. 

Imagine  Kingston  passed  through.  It  is  a  nice  quiet  town,  with  some  pvatlj 
houses  on  the  Thames  bank,  and  moreover  has  something  to  say  about  eariy  kiiigL 
But  our  present  business  is  with  the  evcr-during  freshness  of  the  teeming  earUi.  Wa 
arc  in  Ilampton  Wick — on  the  edge  of  Busht  Park.  Somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  a  public-house,  not  a  hotel,  have  wc  seen  the  immortal  representatioB 
of  the  man  who  gave  us  the  right  of  entering  Bushy  Park  by  this  easy  stile.  The 
Cobbler  of  Ilampton  Wick,  Timothy  Bennett,  was  a  real  patriot  in  the  days  when  a 
minister's  gold  did  its  straightforward  work  effectually — the  good  old  days  of  honssft 
pay  for  willing  hire.  The  print  of  Timothy  Bennett,  setat.  seventy-five,  in  the  yoir 
1752,  tells  lis,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  he,  '*  being  unwilling  to  leave  the  wedd 
worse  than  he  found  it,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  his  countiyi 
obtained  a  free  passage  through  Bushy  Park,  which  had  long  been  withheld  from  tlia 
people.**  Ilonour  to  the  Hampton  Wick  cobbler — the  ^  village  Hampden,*'  who  tht 
great  ^  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.*'  It  was  no  joke  to  battle  with  the  Gnnra; 
but  the  Cobbler  was  triumphant.  Thus  has  everything  good  in  our  institutions  besB 
won,  inch  by  inch.  Well ;  the  man  who  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  tbaa 
lio  found  it,  had  the  good  taste  also  to  prefer  a  wide  park  to  a  dusty  road  under  a 
dreary  wall.  IIow  he  must  have  rejoiced,  in  his  victorious  old  age,  when  he  restal 
himself  under  the  shadow  of  that  forest  of  hawthorns — the  slow  growth  of  centuiMi 
—that  he  had  opened  these  enjoyments  to  the  common  people.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
thinking  of  a  shorter  cut  to  Teddington.  Be  it  so.  Taste  is  sure  to  follow  in  tiw 
steps  of  a  well-directed  utility. 

But  the  Chestnut  avenue  of  Bushy !  We  have  come  thus  fiir  to  look  upon  it.  Wt 
have  passed  the  hawthorn  thicket,  and  are  in  the  avenue.  But  these  are  limes! 
True.  Another  avenue :  but  these  are  limes  and  elms  blended !  Are  they  not  of 
wondrous  beauty,  in  their  loftiness  and  gracefuluess  7  But  the  Chestnut  avenue  t 
Look  then  across  the  road,  upon  those  dark  masses  of  a  single  tree,  with  thousands  of 
spiral  flowers,  each  flower  a  study,  powdering  over  the  rich  green  from  the  lowest 
branch  to  the  topmost  twig.  Look  up  and  down  this  wondrous  avenue.  Its  mils 
length  seems  a  span  ;~but  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  there  is  a  double  line  of 
unbroken  green,  with  flowers,  rich  as  the  richest  of  the  tropics,  contending  for  the 
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of  colour.  Saw  jou  ever  such  a  gorgeous  sight  ?  Fashionable  London  even 
I  to  Me  it ;  but  in  the  Whitsun-week,  and  during  the  some  twenty  dajs  of  the 
■  of  ihe  cheetnut,  thousands  of  those  who  have  "  the  true  city  calenture  *'  will 
here  to  rejoice  in  the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  marvel  of  nature,  which  the  art 
't  the  Dutch  gardeners,  whom  William  of  Nassau  brought  to  teach  iis,  have  left  as  a 
relic  of  their  taste.  Nerer  ought  the  **  prolixity  of  shade  "  to  be  ''  obsolete/' 
AQst  it  can  produce  such  scenes  as  this  great  ayenue  of  Bushy !  When  London  is 
to  OYerflowing  in  the  spring  of  1851,  the  Chestnut  arenue  of  Bushy  Park 
lin  amply  repay  a  ten  miles  trip  by  railway  or  boat — for  one  tprinff  ^certifieth 


GREENWICH  PARK. 

^e  Greenwich  Railway  is  the  quickest  conveyance  ;  the  steam-boat  the  most 
lltnetiTe.  For  a  few  pence  the  same  miles  of  water  may  be  passed  over  that  once 
mr  the  pageants  of  kings  as  a  common  incident.  Between  Westminster  and  the 
Inrer,  and  the  Tower  and  Greenwich,  the  Thames  was  especially  the  royal  road. 
VHen  Henry  YII.  willed  the  coronation  of  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  came  from  Green- 
ikh,  attended  by  ''barges  freshly  furnished  with  banners  and  streamers  of  silk.*' 
Vksn  Henry  YIIL  avowed  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  brought  by  "  all 
fts  crafts  of  London  ^  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  "  trumpets,  shawms,  and  other 
I  ^Tcxs  instruments,  all  the  way  playing  and  making  great  melody."  The  river  was 
lot  only  the  festival  highway,  but  the  more  convenient  one,  for  kings  as  well  as 
fldgects.  Hall  tells  us,  "  This  year  (1536),  in  December,  was  the  Thames  of  London 
aU  frozen  over,  wherefore  the  king's  majesty,  with  his  beautiful  spouse  Queen  Jane, 
nde  throughout  the  city  of  London  to  Greenwich."  The  interesting  volume  of  the 
"Piivy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  YIII."  contains  item  upon  item  of  sums  paid  to 
vatermen  for  waiting  with  barge  and  boat.  The  barge  was  evidently  always  in 
attendance  upon  the  king  ;  and  the  great  boat  was  ever  busy,  moving  household  stuff 
aad  servants  from  Westminster  to  Greenwich  or  to  Richmond.  In  1581  we  have  a 
carious  evidence  of  the  king  being  deep  in  his  polemical  studies,  in  a  record  of 
payment  "  to  John,  the  king's  bargeman,  for  coming  twice  from  Greenwich  to  York 
Place  with  a  great  boat  with  books  for  the  king."  We  see  the  "  great  Eliza  "  on  the 
Thames,  in  all  her  pomp,  as  Raleigh  saw  her  out  of  his  prison-window  in  the  Tower, 
m  1592.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  First  James,  and  onward  to  very  recent 
days,  the  North  bank  of  the  Thames  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the  nobles ; 
ind  each  palace  had  its  landing-place,  and  its  private  retinue  of  barges  and  wherries ; 
and  many  a  freight  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  has  been  borne,  amidst  song  and  mer- 
riment, from  house  to  house,  to  join  the  masque  and  the  dance ;  and  many  a  wily 
itatesman,  muffled  in  his  cloak,  has  glided  along  unseen  in  his  boat  to  some  dark 
conference  with  his  ambitious  neighbour.  Nothing  could  then  have  been  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  Strand,  with  its  broad  gardens,  and  lofty  trees,  and  embattled 
turrets  and  pinnacles.  Upon  the  river  itself,  busy  as  it  was,  fleets  of  swans  were 
ever  sailing  ;  and  they  ventured  unmolested  into  that  channel  which  is  now  narrowed 
by  vessels  from  every  region.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  died  in  1552,  describing  the 
Thames,  says,  "  This  river  abounds  in  swans,  swimming  in  flocks  ;  the  sight  of  whom, 
and  their  noise,  are  vastly  agreeable  to  the  fleets  that  meet  them  in  their  course." 
fihakspere  must  have  seen  this  sight,  when  he  made  York  compare  the  struggle  of  his 
followers  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  a  swan  encountering  a  tidal  stream  : — 
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"  As  I  hiive  seen  &  hwsLii, 
With  boatloea  Iftbour,  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  fltraDi^tli  with  over  matching  WftTM." 

Bat  the  sight  m  our  days  la  more  truJj  glorious.  The  shipping  of  the  Ttamd  i 
l^crhftp^,  of  ull  the  great  fcaturea,  the  one  which  most  ttrikej  foreign  tourisU 
England.  '*  What  a  throng  of  ships,"  eay?  Von  Raumur,  **  and  what  restless  ttctiviiy 
^  l^tkris,  with  its  few  scattered  l>oats  on  the  Seine,  is  nothing  compared  with  this . . . , . 
From  Woolwich  to  Greenwich  activit j  continuoa  to  increase,  till  we'  Rpprojich 
iot^B,  and  hasten  through  foresits  of  shipa.  What  I  aaw  of  the  same  kind  at  Ha^ 
Bordeauir,  and  MarseUJes,  can  be  compared  but  to  a  single  chamber  cut  out  of 
enormous  palaces.  .  .  ,  .  »  II ere  we  sec  and  acknowledge  that  London  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  not  Paris,  with  the  pretensions  of  its  journalists  am 
coteries;*  The  Parsees,  three  native  gentlemen  of  Bombav,  who  Tisitcd  England 
I  few  years  ago,  thus  express  themselves  on  the  same  sulycct : — "  When  we  camo  wii 
I  ibout  fire  miles  of  London,  we  were  surprised  at  the  amazing  number  of  vessels,  fi 
the  humble  barge  to  the  more  beautiful  ships  and  steamers  of  all  descriptions. 
Colliers  were  most  numerous^  and  tcssels  were  anchored  close  to  each  other,  and 
river  seemed  to  be  almost  covered  with  vessels  ;  and  the  masts  and  yards  gave  it  tbi 
appearance  of  a  forest,  at  a  distance.  Indeed,  there  were  to  be  found  ships  from  alll 
[  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  and  a  great  number  of  steamers  plj 
I  ftbout  in  all  directions,  filled  with  passengers.  Kone  of  our  countrymen  can  form 
I  idea  of  this  noble  river,  and  the  shipping  on  it'*  The  Thames,  covered  with 
tosiels  of  all  nations,  may  fitly  prepare  the  mind  for  visiting  the  palace  of  th^ 
^filtfans  who  have  sailed  under  the  British  iag  during  muny  a  year  of  tempest 
of  battle,  Kow  you  will  pass  alongside  the  hulk  of  some  immense  ship,  destined 
be  broken  up,  and  you  may  think  of  these  fine  lines  of  Campbell,  which  stir 
betH  "  aa  with  a  trumpet  T* — 

"  BriUnnift  needs  no  bulwark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep : 
Her  mareh  is  o'er  the  moan  tain  waveSf 
Her  home  la  on  the  deep.'* 

*  jlpltn,  MBit  ■telm*TMMil  from  Boulogne,  or  Hamburgh^  or  the  Rhine,  will  sweep 
Hiftlig  iht  ware  ill  an»und  in  its  impetuous  course ; — ^and  jou  may  reflect 
mueh  nobler  arc  the  trlumphi?  of  pence  than  those  of  war,  and  that  the  unbounded 
commerce  of  England  U  a  better  thing  for  herself  and  the  world  than  even  her 
proudest  victories.  In  the  mean  time,  the  domes  and  colonnades  of  Greenwich  will 
rise  from  the  shore,  and  impress  your  mind  with  a  magnificence  of  which  the  archly 
lecture  of  England  presents  few  examples  ; — and  you  will  feel  an  honest  pride  wh« 
you  know  that  few  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  possess  palaces  to  be  compared  ' 
the  splendour  of  this  pile,  which  the  gratitude  of  our  nation  has  assigned  as 
retreat  of  its  wounded  and  worn-out  sailors* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  describe  Oreonwich  HogpltaL    The  park  isTites  i 
We  pass  by  the  domes  and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  veterans,  and  by  a 
wicket  enter  a  free  space  of  great  natural  beauty.    With  a  limited  extent  few  park 
can  offer  a  greater  variety  of  surface,  or  more  magnificent  trees.    The  views  from  th  j 
two  hills, — that  near  the  Observatory  and  the  "  One-tree  '*  hill,— are  almost  unrivaJlc  J 
The  broad  river  may  be  trace<Jl  for  several  miles^  winding  iu  way  to  the  sea,  wU  ] 
every  variety  of  vessel,  from  the  stately  Indiaman  to  the  trim  yacht,  giving  life  I 
its  silent  course.    Erery  now  and  then  clouds  of  smoke  are  sent  up  from  the  passln  1 
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stMmersy  with  ihelr  ihreepennj  fares,  or  their  freights  for  distant  ports.  Ther«,  is  n 
gftj  boat  rushing  awfty  with  its  three  or  four  hundred  holiday  makers  to  QrarMend ; 
and  theie,  an  emigrant  ship,  with  anxious  hearts  aboard,  on  its  five  months'  royage 
to  AntiraliA.  The  great  city  looms  out  of  its  canopy  of  Bmoke-*-dim  and  shadowy—* 
nnerftble  in  its  associations  with  the  past — sublime  in  its  present  aggregation  of 
riches  and  poTcrty,  of  hope  and  fear.  But  the  park  is  full  of  light  and  cheerfulness ; 
yen  lawns  and  leafy  arenues.  Bcienco  here,  too,  asserts  her  majestic  control  orer 
Am  moTemants  of  ordinary  life.  The  ship  that  passes  Greenwich  on  her  distant 
Tiyag«  regulates  her  course  by  the  ball  that  falls  from  that  Observatory  at  the  instant 
«f  noon.  In  that  building  are  the  calculations  made,  surpassing  in  their  accuracy, 
by  which  the  narigation  of  distant  seas  is  rendered  safe  to  the  practised  seaman. 
n^t  noble  institution,  founded  in  1675,  has  been  the  seat  of  the  labours  of  the 
grealeit  aiitit>nomers  and  mathematicians  that  England  has  produced — Flamstead, 
Halley,  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airy.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  last  of 
these  illustrious  names,  the  operations  of  Qreenwich  Observatory  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  way  that  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  who  would 
know  what  is  daily  and  nightly  being  done  in  this  marvellous  place,  should  read  a 
gimphie  and  most  admirable  description  in  Mr.  Dickens'  *  Household  Words.' 


HINTS  FOR  THE   STRANGER. 

SL  JamesU  Park, — Entering  by  the  steps  near  the  Duke  of  York*s  column,  in 
Waterloo  Place,  or  by  the  Horse  Guards,  in  Whitehall,  the  parade  is  before  us.    The 
guard  is  relieved  here  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock, — a  noble  sight.    Of  the  official 
boildingSy  before  which  the  troops  are  drawn  up,  while  bands  are  playing,  the  central 
is  the  Horse  Guards,  the  northern  the  Admiralty,  the  southern  the  Treasury.     On 
the  parade  are  two  remarkable  pieces  of  ordnance — the  one,  a  cannon  of  some  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  captured  in  1801,  by  the  British  Army  in  Egypt ;  the  other,  a  mor- 
tar, cast  by  order  of  Napoleon,  used  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  abandoned  by  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca.    Passing  westward  there  are  four  routes, — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  water  within  the  enclosure,  with  devious  paths,  amidst  plea- 
sant shrubberies,  each  conducting  into  the  carriage  roads.     The  time  in  the  evening 
at  which  the  enclosure  is  closed  is  regulated  according  to  the  season.     The  carriage- 
road  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  Carlton  House  TeiTace  (a  front  of  splendid  houses 
on  the  site  of  Carlton  House),  by  Marlborough  House  (now  used  for  the  Vernon 
Gallery),  by  St.  Jameses  Palace,  and  by  Stafford  House.    The  southern  road  is  bounded 
by  Queen  Square,  the  Wellington  Barracks,  the  Stationery  OflSce,  &c.    From  Buck- 
ingham Palace  the  carriage-road  leads  up  Constitution  Hill ; — the  paths  through  the 
Green  Park  conduct  into  Piccadilly,  or  to  the  gate  near  the  triumphal  arch  at  Hyde 
Parik  Corner,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  tho  Duke  of 
Wellington.     The  roads  of  St.  James's  Park  are  not  accessible  to  any  carriages  but 
those  of  owners  having  a  special  privilege,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  road 
from  Parliament  Street  to  Buckingham  Gate.     The  park  is  open  to  pedestrians  till 
'  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer  months,  and  nine  in  tho  winter. 

Byde  Part. — Hackney  coaches  and  cabs  arc  excluded  from  this  park,  but  private 
arriagcs  and  horsemen  have  free  entrance.  Paths,  kept  in  nice  order,  intersect  it  in 
Wious  directions.  Having  crossed  the  road  by  Apslcy  House,  the  mansion  of  the 
IHike  of  Wellington,  the  park  is  entered  by  one  of  the  triple  archways.  The  bronze 
J  itatue  of  Achilles  (as  it  is  called),  which  stands  near  the  gates,  was  erected  in  1822, 
^  a  subscription  of  the  women  of  England,  in  honour  of  "  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wel- 
)  Bngton,  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms  ;"  and  was  cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the 
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Fenmsulor  War.  We  assume  that  the  stranger  has  eaUred  Iljde  Park  after  pawi 
througli  8t.  Jamoa's  and  the  Qtcen  Park^.  Bui  if  he  ymits  this  park  without  ref 
ence  to  its  immediate  connection  with  the  others,  he  may  enter  from  Stanhope  Ga 
or  Groflvenor  Gate,  which  open  to  Park  Lane,  or  from  Cumberland  Gate,  at  t 
western  end  of  Oxford  Street.  Close  by  Cumberland  Gate  is  an  iron  plate,  with  t 
iagoription,  **  Hero  stood  Tybura  turnpike."  Thig  was  the  common  place  of  exe< 
tion,  and  here  OliTcr  Cromwell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  miera,  was  conaigB 
to  ignominious  earth  by  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  unpatriotic  of  herediti| 
kings.  Crossing  by  the  path  from  Cumbcrlaud  Gate  you  reach  the  vestige§  of  I 
Ring.  Advancing  towards  the  iSeri>cntiue  there  are  fine  old  trees,  which  have  U| 
through  many  changes  of  dynasties  and  f^i^hions.  Passing  along  the  edge  of  I 
Serpentine  you  will  reach  the  bridge  with  a  double  road, — one  for  the  park,  | 
other  for  KeuBington  Gardens.  On  the  centre  of  the  bridge  pause  to  contempli 
the  vieW'-- Westminster  Abbey  and  the  New  Uou&es  of  Parliament  rising  up  in  4 
distance.  After  the  bridge  is  passed,  the  enclosure  for  the  great  Palace  of  Indud 
soon  meets  the  eye.  In  a  few  months  ita  crystal  roofs  will  glitter  in  the  sun* 
wondrous  work.  To  reach  this  spot  the  pedestrian  has  choice  of  many  routes.  1 
that  trarels  in  public  carriages  had  better  alight  at  the  Albert  Gate,  in  Knigh 
bridge,  or  the  Princes'  Gate,  in  Kensington  Gore, 

Hsgrnt's  Park. — Entering  from  the  gate  opposite  Portland  Place,  the  Diorama  « 
the  Colosseum  are  soon  reachod^^two  of  our  most  attractive  exhibitiuns.  The  g] 
dens  of  the  Botanical  Society  lie  to  the  west,  in  the  inner  circle  ]  at  the  Borth-cast4 
side  are  the  gaidens  of  the  Zoological  Society*  All  these  places  of  public  resort  id 
be  approached  with  hired  carriages.  The  many  paths  which  cross  the  park  are  i 
mirahly  k^t. 

Vkioria  Park. — The  nearest  practicable  approach  to  this  park  from  the  west  ei 
or  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  by  Bethnal  Green,  to  which  place  omnibuses  I 
frequent  from  the  Bank.    There  is  a  direct  road  to  tbe  park  from  Bethnal  Groen. 

Ilickmond  Park  can  be  reached  bj  railway  from  the  Station  in  the  Waterloo  Ro( 
bj  omnibuses,  and  bj  steam-boats  ;  Oreemcich  Park  by  railway  from  London  BriJ 
Station,  by  steam-boat,  and  by  omnibuses,  through  cTcry  hour  of  the  day, 
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II.    GARDENS. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

Thb  bistory  of  the  public  gardens  in  atid  near  London,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
iUiistiates,  with  tolerable  completeness,  the  history  of  the  changed  of  taste  in  gar- 
iening,  and  the  general  tenor  of  its  progress.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
Oreenwich  Park  and  St  James's  Park  were  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
eminent  French  landscape  designer,  Le  N6tre,  irho  had  been  invited  to  this  country 
fcy  Oiarles,  with  the  express  view  of  introducing  the  splendid  French  style.  Wil- 
1km  IIL,  not  long  alter  his  accession  to  the  throne,  purchased  from  Daniel,  second 
Eari  of  Nottingham,  his  house  and  gardens  at  Kensington.  Kensington  Gardens 
were  commenced  by  William,  who  stamped  upon  them  the  impress  of  his  own,  and 
ve  beliere,  it  may  be  added,  the  national  tastes  of  the  time ;  when  in  our  gardens 
til  sorts  of  "  regetable  sculpture,"— the 

"  wonders  of  the  sportive  shears 
Fair  Nature  mis^oming,  there  were  found ; 
Globes,  spiral  columns,  pyramids,  and  piers 
With  spouting  urns  and  budding  statues  crown'd, 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  g^und. 
In  living  box,  by  cunning  artists  traced ; 
And  galleys  trim,  on  no  long  voyage  bound, 
But  by  their  roots  there  ever  anchored  fost." — O.  West. 

From  notes  made  on  the  gardens  round  the  metropolis,  by  J.  Gibson,  in  1G91,  it 
appears  the  sovereign's  example  was  still  followed  with  dutiful  exactness ;  the  cha- 
racteristics of  them  all  were  terrace  walks,  hedges  of  evergreens,  shorn  shrubs  in 
boxes,  and  orange  and  myrtle   trees.      Kensington  Gardens  as  yet  comprised  but 
twenty-six  acres,  to  which  Queen  Anne  added  thirty  more,  and  caused  them  to  be 
laid  out  by  Wise,  who  turned  the  gravel-pits  into  a  shrubbery,  with  winding  walks. 
Eckell  has  perpetrated  a  dreary  mythological  poem  on  "  Kensington  Gardens,"  which 
we  have  ransacked  in  vain  for  some  descriptive  touches  of  their  appearance  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Addison's  prose  in 
the  477th  Number  of  the  *  Spectator : ' — "  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gar- 
dening as  poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  arc  epigrammatists 
and  sonnetteers  in  this  art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  trcillages  and  cascades, 
^^   are  romance  writers.     Wise  and  Loudon  are  our  heroic  poets ;  and  if  as  a  critic  I 
}  may  single  out  any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that 
I    part  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  gravel-pit. 
I  It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could  have  thought  of  forming 
I  rach  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so 
I  tmcommon  and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that  \\hich  it  is  now  wrought  into.     To  give  this 
1  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  they  have  made  a  very  pleasant  contrast ; 
I  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plan- 
Utions  lying  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on  the  other  side  of  it 
titere  appears  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  one  higher  than  another  as  they 
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approach  the  centre,    A  spectator  vrho  has  cot  heard  of  this  account  of  it,  w< 
think  this  circular  mouut  waj  not  only  a  real  onc^  but  that  it  had  been  actu 
scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space,  which  I  have  before  mentioned.     1  never  jet 
with  any  one  who  had  walked  in  thi*  garden  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  c 
which  I  have  mentioned/' 

It  was  about  thia  time  that  there  arose  in  di^erent  quarters  a  more  natural  t 
in  gardening,  and  which,  as  the  commencement  of  our  present  system,  has  exc 
conaiderablc  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  not  very  conclusive  discussion.  One  of 
sources  to  which  this  taste  is  attributed  by  forcignert  Ib  odd  enough — ^the  Chini 
hut  our  own  poets  seem  much  better  entitled  to  whatovar  amount  of  credit  maj 
jujtly  assiguahte  to  any  particular  quarter.  From  Bacon  downward!,  we  find  t1 
exercising  a  steady  and  growing  influence  to  this  end.  That  greatest  of  proso-p 
expressly  inculcated  the  adding  to  our  gardens  rude  or  neglected  spota  us  specin 
of  wild  nature,  and  he  placed  gardening  on  a  higher  elevation  than  wag  dreamci 
by  any  one  eUe  in  his  time  in  the  passage,  "  When  ages  do  grow  to  civility  and 
gance,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  ^ 
the  greater  perfection."  Waller,  at  his  residence  at  Beacon&tield,  is  said  to  hare  ; 
boutcd  more  than  Uf^ual  evidences  of  natural  taste*  Addison  is  the  author  of 
jKiper  *  Ou  the  Causes  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  arising  from  the  w< 
of  Nature,  and  their  superiority  over  those  of  Art/  which  appeared  in  1712; 
roj>e,  of  that  in  which  the  verdant  sculpture  school  is  unmercifully  attacked  i© 
lOuardian/  In  his  epistle  to  Lord  Burlington  he  laid  down  the  opposite  princl 
bat  wore  to  bo  cultivated,— the  study  of  nature,  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  m 
to  lose  sight  of  good  sense. 

The  first  artist  who  appreciated  and  accepted  the  new  faith  was  Bridgman, ' 
hanished  verdant  sculpture  from  the  royal  gardens,  introduced  "ha-has**  tnsteat 
walls  for  boundaries,  and  portions  of  landscape  scenery,  in  accordance  with  Bac 
ideas,  but  the  clipped  alleys  were  still  left  to  be  clipped.  Queen  Caroline,  tlie  wil 
(n  orge  IL,  was  the  boldest  improver  of  Kensington  Gardens.  Under  the  supo 
tendance  of  Bridgman,  they  were  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  no  less  than  tl 
huudred  acres  taken  out  of  Hyde  Paik,  and  the  Serpen tino  was  formed  from  a  sc 
of  detached  ponds. 

Along  tho  Ime  of  the  ponds  a  canal  was  begun  to  be  dug.  The  excavation 
f  jur  hundred  yards  in  length  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  cost  £&}00.  At  the  south- 
end  of  the  gardens  a  mount  was  raised  of  the  soil  dug  out  of  the  canal.  On 
north  and  south  the  groundF,  of  which  the^e  works  formed  the  characteristic  fcatii 
were  hounded  by  high  parallel  walls.  On  the  north-east  a  foase  and  low  wail,  roi 
ing  from  the  Uxbridge  Road  to  tho  Serpentine,  at  once  shut  in  the  gardens,  and  i 
ducted  the  eye  along  their  central  vista,  over  the  Serpentine  to  ita  extremity, 
across  the  park.  To  the  east  of  Queen  Anne's  gardens,  immediately  below  the  p 
cipal  wiudows  of  the  east  front  of  tho  palace,  a  rc^servolr  was  formed  into  a  circi 
[*ond,  and  thence  long  vistas  were  carried  through  the  woods  that  circled  it  roi 
to  the  head  of  the  Serpentine ;  to  the  fosse  and  low  wall,  affording  a  view  ol 
park,  and  to  the  mount  constructed  out  of  the  soil  dug  from  the  canal.  Thia  mc 
was  planted  with  evergreens,  and  on  the  summit  was  erected  a  small  temple,  in 
to  turn  at  pleasure,  to  aftlird  Hhelter  from  the  wind.  The  three  principal  vistai  i 
crossed  at  right  angles,  by  others  at  regular  intervals — an  arrangement  which 
been  camplained  of  as  disagreeably  formal,  with  great  injustice,  for  the  formalii 
only  in  the  ground  plot,  not  in  any  view  of  the  garden  that  can  meet  the  eye  of 
spectator  at  one  time.     Queen  Anne's  gardens  underwent  no  further  alteratioa  I 
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vas  necessarf  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  extended  grounds,  of  which  thej 
had  now  beeome  a  part. 

In  our  own  days,  seTeral  changes  hare  been  made  in  the  gardens,  with  a  view  to 
the  greater  public  enjoyment  of  them.  The  chief  of  these  is  an  exquisite  walk  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  extending  from  the  central  avenue,  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  gardens.  The  numerous  plants  are  distinguished  by  inscriptions,  bearing  their 
botanical  and  common  names, — the  country  where  they  are  indigenous, — and  the 
dite  of  their  introduction.  Here,  then,  may  lessons  of  botany  be  acquired  in  the 
pleasantest  manner;  and  those  who  come  to  "recreate  themselycs,'*  find  practical 
iBstruction. 

An  imaginatire  writer  in  '  The  Land  we  Iitc  in,*  has  thus  described  the  effects 
tpon  his  mind  of  Kensington  Gardens  in  their  summer  beauty : — "  It  was  an  evening 
ia  Joly ;  one  of  those  wondrously  rich  glowing  simsets  which  bathe  the  world  in 
^ory,  when  we  found  ourselves  wandering  through  Kensington  Gardens.  Suddenly 
te  came  out  in  front  of  those  grand  old  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  so  richly  darken 
tlie  green  award  in  the  western  part  of  the  gardens,  near  the  palace,  in  one  of  its 
inoft  loTelj  and  least-frequented  spots.  The  gorgeous  light  was  fully  upon  them  at 
their  tops,  while  beneath  you  saw  through  long  and  low  vistas,  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tenoe,  stretching  along  and  touching  the  ground,  a  line  of  rosy  light,  of  the  loveliest 
conceivable  hue,  and  barred  perpendicularly  by  the  black  slender-looking  tree  trunks. 
As  we  turned  away,  after  a  long,  silent,  reverential  study  of  the  scene  in  that  direc- 
tion, another  of  a  different  kind  arrested  the  eye.  An  artist  was  at  work  upon  those 
cedars,  aiming  doubtless  to  catch  and  fix  for  ever  that  wondrous  combination  of  form 
and  colour  which  they  then  presented.  Ho  was  seated  on  a  low  portable  garden- 
stool,  and  leaned  his  back  against  one  of  the  garden  scats,  on  which  sat  a  lady,  with 
»  book  in  her  hands,  and  with  her  head  bending  down  towards  him,  reading  in  a  low 
and  musical  voice — what,  we  knew  not,  nor  cared  to  know ;  it  could  not  be  more 
beautiful  or  suggestive  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  than  the  scene  in  which  they 
were,  and  to  which  their  appreciation  of  it,  so  luxuriously  complete,  lent  a  new 
charm.  And  then  it  was  that  once  more  dawned  upon  us  a  fresh  sense  of  the  par- 
ticular beauty  of  these  gardens,  and  of  the  privilege  which  all  may  enjoy  of  walking 
in  them,  as  well  as  of  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
might  benefit  by  them, — of  what  they  lose  by  their  neglect  to  do  so. 

**  We  strolled  on  through  the  flo>Yer-walk,  with  its  choice  collection  of  trees  and 
ahmbs,  and  felt  that  we  never  saw  so  plainly  before  the  peculiar  beauties  and  cha- 
racteristics of  each  ;  we  ranged  in  vision  over  the  sylvan  glades  on  the  left,  climbed 
in  the  same  way  the  magnificent  trees,  and  were  again  arrested  by  the  scene — un- 
equalled surely  anywhere — that  presented  itself  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
gardens,  where  you  look  over  the  low  wall,  with  its  sunken  fosse,  or  ha-ha  !  beyond 
to  the  well-known  Rotten  Row,  that  divides  the  gardens  from  the  park.  In  that  road, 
ranged  in  almost  military  precision  and  silence,  was  drawn  up  a  long  line  of  horse- 
men and  horsewomen,  who  had  quitted  for  the  moment  the  army  of  mounted  irre- 
gnlars  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  kept  sweeping  to  and  fro  in  the  rear :  our 
modem  domestic  chivalry — in  a  word,  the  flower  of  the  male  and  female  aristocracy 
of  England.  Inside  and  lining  the  garden  wall,  and  thus  protected  from  any  sudden 
inroad  from  the  "Row,"  or  promenading  up  Jind  down  the  broad  walk,  or  thickly 
covering  the  green  lawn  on  the  left,  or  grouped  picturesquely  a  little  farther  off,  or 
Mattered  more  and  more  sparingly  as  the  eye  compassed  a  greater  distance,  we 
kfoked  upon  hundreds  of  fair  women,  arrayed  in  colours  sportive  and  brilliant  and 
varied  as  the  rainbow,  and  which  would  have  been  almost  as  harmonious,  but  for  the 
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tigly  black  forms  c&lltti  ^tililemeo,  that,  in  puinter^B  langiir  -      '  rittn 

all  over.     And  what  WM  the  chiirni  that  arrested  alike  promt  i;  nt  f 

What  but  the  hiveljr  strains  of  Mozart^a  *  Magic  Flute,'  exquisitely  performed  by  one 
of  the  household  regiments  I  And  this  too^  we  thought,  is  the  people* s  !  Twice  ft 
we^k  may  they  here  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  of  all  human  pleasures,  and  benefit  by 
one  of  the  highest  of  all  those  influences  that  tend  to  spiritual  culture— they  may 
hear  divine  music,  worthily  rendered,  and  in  a  spot  bo  congeniikl  that  we  need  onlj 
contrast  it  with  the  theatre,  or  with  the  expensive  and  fashionable  concert-room,  to 
see  that  the  poorest  of  amateurs  is  not  ttlso  in  this  matter  one  of  the  most  unfor^ 
tunato. 

"  PuTSuinif  oup  walk,  we  fetched  the  bridge,  where  a  new  aspect  of  beauty  w5oed 
us.  The  waters  of  the  Serpentine  were  dancing,  every  here  and  there,  in  long  traili 
of  light ;  the  wide  stretclies  of  green  sward  that  encompass  the  river  were  lustToui- 
with  the  new  life  that  had  been  given  by  recent  rains  ;  the  lofty  forest  treea  leetned' 
to  dilate  to  an  unusual  magnitude  their  glorious  bulk  j  white  sails  were  gliding  to 
and  fro ;  while  from  boats  with  low  picturesque  awnings,  the  pleasant  sound  of  up- 
roarious laughter  ascended  at  intervals-  As  evening  drew  on,  bands  of  youths  and 
men  gathered  upon  the  water's  edge,  and  gradually  became  the  sole  occupant!  of 
the  place,  ft>r  bathing  commenced.  Again  the  thought  occurred  with  renewed  forcfr— 
and  these  health-giving,  these  truly  manly  enjoyments  can  be  enjoyed  by  all,  under 
circumstances  of  beauty  and  fitness  that  the  richest  nobleman  in  the  land  cannot  in 
essentials  Burposs." 


ROTAL  BOTAl^IC  GARDEKS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

"The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London"  waa  incorp>orated  by  a  Royal  Charter  in 
1839,  for  the  **  promotion  of  Botany  iu  all  its  branches,  and  its  application  to  Medi- 
cine, Arts,  and  Manufactures ;  and  also  for  the  formation  of  extenaive  Botanical  an 
Ornamental  Gardens  within  the  immedinto  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis*"  The  Scwicij 
consists  of  Fellows,  who  pay  an  admiusion  fee  of  fire  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscript 
tion  of  two.  There  are  three  annual  exhibitions  in  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
prizes  arc  given,  and  the  gardens  arc  crowded  with  visitors.  The  grounds  in  th« 
Regent's  Park,  which  are  bounded  by  what  is  known  as  the  Inner  Circle,  consist  of 
eighteen  acre?;,  which  were  previously  in  the  possession  of  a  nurseryman,  and  then 
formed  an  almost  level  surface,  the  only  noticeable  deviation  being  the  slight  slope  of 
the  ground  westward.  In  stepping  into  the  grounds,  now,  the  change  is  truly  sur^ 
prislug,  and  we  do  not  know  where  our  Tenders  could  more  readily  obtain  a  practical 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  picturesque  landscape  gardening,  on  the  most  \m- 
promising  site.  An  we  enter,  on  one  of  the  Wednesday  evenings  devoted  to  the 
promenade,  as  it  is  called,  a  pretty  rustic  screen  of  ivy  intercepts,  for  a  moment,  the 
view  of  the  interior,  wliich  passed,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  very  broad  gravel  walk, 
adorned  with  large  vases  on  pedestals,  and  terminated  by  the  glass  Winter  Gard«Q. 
As  we  pace  along  this  walk  we  have,  on  the  riglit,  a  picturesque-looking  moimd  rising 
to  some  considerable  elevation  from  the  midst  of  the  irregular  grounds  about  iti 
base,  and  on  the  left,  lawns  and  shrubberies,  behind  which  the  winding  walks  dis- 
appear into  the  lower  grounds  beyond,  where  occasional  glimpses  may  be  obtained 
of  a  brilliant  parterre  of  flowers,  **  The  mount,  at  least,  is  not  artificial,"  we  hmro 
heard  visitors  gay ;  but  it  so  happens  that  not  only  that,  but  another  of  Ihe  chief 
featured  of  the  gardens^the  fine  piece  of  water  close  by  tho  mount,  show,  somcwhAl 
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u&utingly,  how  theie  things  may  be  managed.  The  0oil  dug  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
water  would  haye  been  an  expensive  article  to  remove,  so  it  was  thrown  up  close  bj, 
and  behold,  the  materials  of  the  mount ;  then  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  filling  the 
vacant  hollow,  and  it  was  in  serious  contemplation  to  obtain  a  supply  from  some  of 
the  water  companies,  when  a  few  heavy  falls  of  rain  settled  that  matter,  and  the 
Uke  was  created. 

Turning  now  to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  us  beneath  the  shade  of  a  magnificent 
tree,  hroahing  the  ground  on  all  sides  with  its  drooping  branches ;  and  thence  on- 
T&rd  to  certain  portions  of  the  grounds  laid  out  in  gracefully-shaped  patterns  which, 
though  jet  but  very  incompletely  furnished,  are,  rightly  considered,  the  most  im- 
portant if  not  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  place.  That  large  piece  of 
ground,  forming  a  spiral,  is  for  the  reception  of  plants  used,  or  useful,  in  medicine ; 
md  the  student  who  begins  at  one  end  of  the  spiral  will  find  the  different  orders  are 
ill  arranged  systematically,  according  to  the  improved  natural  system  of  De  Can- 
dolle.  Another  piece  of  ground  here  is  devoted  to  the  collection  of  the  chief  agri- 
cultural plants.  But  the  most  generally  attractive  of  the  whole  will  be  the  garden 
of  hardy  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  already  contains  3000,  and  will 
leceive  at  least  7000  more.  These  are  also  arranged  according  to  Be  Candolle*s 
ijstem,  and  convey  still  more  directly  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the  general  form  of  the 
parterre,  than  the  other  divisions  mentioned,  the  affinities  of  plants  with  each  other. 
Returning  to  the  terrace,  noticing  by  the  way  the  taste  with  which  a  variety  of 
oljects  are  scattered  about,  as  rustic  vases  at  the  intersections  of  walks,  rustic  bridges 
orer  the  water,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  more  important  additions  to  the 
original  monotonous  surface, — such  as  the  sloping  mounds  thrown  up  in  different 
parts,  which  now  give  such  variety  and  expression  to  it, — we  pass  to  the  lower  grounds 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  terrace,  where  the  irregularities  become  still  more  agree- 
ible  and  decided.  Every  few  yards  the  scene  changes.  Kow  we  descend  into  a 
rocky  dell,  spanned  by  an  arch  of  rocks,  and  with  a  cave,  in  character  with  the 
whole,  at  one  side ;  then  a  little  rude  bridge  takes  us  across  a  stream  winding  slug- 
gishly along  between  its  reedy  banks ;  then,  a  few  yards  further,  and  wc  are  in  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre,  formerly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  American 
plants,  for  those  requiring  peat  soil,  the  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  andro- 
medas,  &c.  Many  other  interesting  floral  compartments  adorn  this  part  of  the 
grounds,  among  them  a  rosary.  Here,  too,  is  the  Secretary's  office,  and  residence,  in 
a  picturesque  little  building,  with  a  richly-furnished  lawn  in  front,  and  a  fine  shady 
grove,  with  a  cast  of  Diana  and  the  Uart  at  one  side.  Wc  pass  on  now  to  the  mount, 
with  its  winding  walks  of  ascent,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous  masses  of  in- 
teresting geological  specimens.  From  the  summit  we  obtain  by  far  the  finest  view 
of  the  whole  gardens,  which  from  hence  have  really  a  charming  effect ;  whilst  be- 
yond them,  if  we  look  in  one  direction,  we  have  the  handsome  terraces  of  the  park, 
backed  by  impenetrable  masses  of  houses,  and  in  another,  the  ever-beautiful  "  sister- 
hills  "  of  Ilampstead  and  Uighgate. 

Lastly,  we  proceed  towards  the  great  feature  of  the  place — the  Winter  Garden. 
Eminently  it  deserves  its  name.  As  wc  enter  the  gardens  by  the  chief  gate,  and 
pass  up  the  central  promenade,  the  airy  structure  stands  before  us — charmingly  light 
and  elegant.  Not  an  inch  is  there  of  unnecessary  rafter  to  interrupt  the  light ;  there 
is  no  wall  visible  above  ground,  the  very  pilasters  that  (we  presume)  form  the  chief 
supports,  are  faced  with  ground  glass  so  as  to  enhance,  instead  of  to  detract  from, 
the  general  effect ;  the  doors  are  but  glass  panels,  undistinguished,  when  shut,  from 
the  rest  of  the  structure.    The  shape  presented  to  us  from  this  point  is  of  a  project- 
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realiziDg  all  our  ideal.     From  the  keen  frestl 
of  universal  nature,  ooe  steps  into  an  atmosl 
the  slightest  degree  oppressiTe.    The  most 
with  evcr^'  movement  of  the  glass  doora.    Bl 
every  direction  one  sees  all  that  is  most  statcll 
all  that  is  finest  or  most  richlj  coloured,  or  ml 
aloe  of  magnificent  growth  demands  your  adml 
banging  from  point  to  point  of  the  roof  in  fes| 
touch  jour  face  in  salutation  ;  a  pair  of  arauc 
pine  tribe,  compel  jour  allegiance  on  cither  sil 
rhododendrons,  &c,;  &c^  in  full  fiower  (we  mean  i 
luxuriance,  make  you  again  and  again  pause  to  i 
In  the  very  centre,  growing  in  the  ground  (whicj 
haviog  a  charming  effect  of  colour,  clcanlmcss 
loTcly  and  pictures^jite  of  palms— the  dwarf  paL 
fail.    The  eye  must  return  and  return  to  it,  whi' 
it  pottible  it  can  grow  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?    JN 
than  the  temperature  here.    The  only  answer  tba 
here,  and  In  most  perfect  health  and  beauty,  al' 
sionaUy  given  the  alarming  indication — three  degn 

This  is  emphatically  a  garden — not  a  beautiful 
formality  of  the  walk  round  the  great  bed  of  eart 
Horticultural  Gardens,  or  round  tbe  iron  floor  01 
Kcw,  is  here  done  away  with«  The  plants  rea 
which  you  walk»  The  chief  ones  are  growing  in 
gravel  comes  close  to  every  stem  and  covers  up 
treatc<l  in  this  way  has  reached  some  seven  or  eigl 
the  year  round  in  flower.  Elegant  little  iron  ti 
there,  tillcil  with  little  floral  gems  in  the  way  o: 
beside  each  table  a  chair  invites  you  to  sit  down  a 

The  Society  has  bitely  taken  stock  of  its  tret 
factory,  coDsidering  how  few_ 
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1  itktst,  ftnd  ii  will  be  Binmge,  indeed,  if  instruction,  in  some  shape  or  other,  does 
f  Bot  follow.  But  the  beautiful  place  has  its  own  proper  inhabitants.  Of  the  number 
tadfariety  of  these  inhabitants,  there  really  seems  no  end.  A  yisitoi  who,  after 
ipen^ng  some  hours  here,  sauntering  hither  and  thither,  just  as  curiositj  or  impulse 
guided,  should  discover  a  good  half  of  the  collection,  would  deserve  every  praise  for 
^  industry  and  tact.  Still  more  surprising,  rightly  considered,  than  even  the  num- 
ber md  variety  of  the  families  that  compose  this  strangest  of  villages,  are  the  differ- 
cnees  as  to  the  quarters  of  the  globe  whence  they  haTo  respectiyely  come.  Listen 
bat  to  the  characteristic  sounds  that  rise  from  time  to  time :  the  low  growl  of  the 
Vein  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  polar  regions ;  the  hoarse  screams  iQid  piercing 
cries  of  the  tropical  birds,  whose  plumage  speaks  them  the  children  of  the  sun ;  the 
BAgnificent  roar  of  the  lion :  in  short,  the  whole  world  has  been  ransacked  to  people 
these  few  acres  of  soil,  where  the  magic  of  skill  and  enterprise  has  overcome  all 
fiificalties — reconciled  conflicting  seasons,  and  tempers,  and  habits — ^formed,  from 
the  most  heterogeneous  of  materials,  one  of  the  most  thriTing,  and  orderly  of  com- 
Bumities. 

A  broad  terrace  walk  extends  from  the  little  rustic  lodges  at  the  entrance,  in  a 
rtnigfat  line  onwards,  bordered  by  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  on  each  side,  and  which 
ii  now  continued  at  the  same  IotoI  for  some  distance,  over  the  lower  ground,  by  a 
liandsome  viaduct,  which  covers  a  long  range  of  roomy  cages  beneath,  and  forms  the 
aost  striking  feature  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  camiyorous  animals,  —  the  lions, 
t^^ers,  leopards,  &a,  are  located ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  having  a  large  space  for 
aerdse  and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  set  apart  for  each  animal,  with  a  small 
deeping  place  behind,  artificial  warmth  may  be  dispensed  with,  to  the  adTantage  of 
the  animals'  health.  Branching  to  the  right  of  the  terrace-walk,  immediately  on 
our  entering,  we  find  a  winding  path  among  lofty  bushes  and  trees,  presently  open- 
ing on  our  lefl,  and  presenting  a  fine  view  over  the  park,  in  the  foreground  of  which 
tre  grazing  various  novel-looking  inhabitants  for  an  English  pasture-ground  ;  and 
continuing  along  the  same  path,  on  our  right,  appears  the  New  Aviary,  an  actual 
hird  pMl'.trej  with  an  architectural  facade.  Here  we  have  the  bird  cottages  at  the 
back,  with  doors  and  windows,  then  a  promenade  under  glass,  outside  the  cottages, 
and  beyond  that  again,  the  open  garden  of  the  aviary,  with  its  trees  and  fish-ponds. 

Returning  to  the  terrace  we  find,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  terrace  walk  and 
the  camivora  terrace  on  the  right,  in  a  deep  square  pit,  those  amusing  climbers,  the 
I    cinnamon  and  brown  bears.    Their  prenomen  is  derived  from  their  handsome  brown 
'    coats,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  locality  and  in  greater  ferocity  in  their  natural  state, 
they  differ  from  the  American  black  bears,  of  which  species  they  are  considered  to 
be  a  variety :  specimens  of  the  latter  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  gardens. 

I>escending  by  a  circuitous  path  on  the  left  of  the  terrace,  commanding  a  chann- 
ing  little  bit  of  scenery,  with  a  lawn  and  pond  in  the  foreground  at  the  bottom,  wo 
find  a  large  octagonal  cage,  occupied  by  the  king  vulture.  In  summer  the  macaws 
r  are  also  to  be  found  about  this  spot,  most  splendid  in  their  red  and  yellow — and  red 
!  and  blue  plumage  ;  and  who,  by  their  most  un-bird-like  tumult,  seem  desirous  to  show 
\  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  philosopher's  idea  of  a  kind  of  compensating  principle 
I  in  nature.  The  path,  now  running  between  the  macaws'  cage  and  the  llama-houso 
■  oppotit^;,  conducts  us  to  the  lawn,  rich  with  purple  beech,  and  with  its  sparkling 
little  piece  of  water,  dotted  over  with  aquatic  birds — among  which  black  swans  and 
tidcr  (lucks  are  conspicuous — and  with  little  raised  nests  or  boxes.  In  the  centre  a 
h    fountain 

"  Shakes  its  loosening  silver  in  the  sun." 
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A  beautiful  and  ycry  familiar  epecies  of  Coroop&w  geeid,  from  New  HoUaad,  d^ 
senredly  attract  much  attention,  Thej  arc  immerous,  and  have  been  all  hrod  {to^ 
a  siDgk  pair.  These  might  he  naturalised  in  our  f^urm-yards,  aud  their  flesh  u  s^i 
hj  Bome  trayellers,  to  he  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  English  bird.  A  woodd] 
fully  interesting  collection  of  birds  occupies  the  cages  on  the  right  of  thi^  picoo  q 
water :  crowned  cranes  ;  blue  crowned  pigeonn  ;  enormous  cassowaries  with  bealq 
liko  helmets,  which  extend  backwards  right  over  their  heads  ;  storks,  standing  e^ 
one  leg,  each  on  its  own  granite  pedestal,  in  solitary  and  most  sculpturesque  T^po^ 
and  dignity,  ^e.  The  pelicans  have  a  rock  home  or  grotto  of  their  own,  -^ith  ooun 
yard  and  pond  in  front)  entirely  coTorcd  by  a  magnificent  tree,  forming  a  perfect^ 
horizontal  canopy.  Hero  they  seem  to  grow  fatter  and  fatter  every  day  ;  alrciMl: 
their  cream-coloured  bodies  are  so  puffed  up  that  the  long  beaks  cannot  but  rcjiog 
npon  the  breast  beneath.  Whistling  ducks,  sheldrakes,  and  gargancy  teal^  are  hf^ 
also  to  he  found.  Close  by  are  the  ostriches  and  emus.  These  last  are  among  th 
wonders  of  the  animal  creation — creatures  with  wings  that  cannot  fly,  birds  wi|^ 
the  habits  and  strength  of  limb  of  quadnipeds. 

We  turn  to  the  Camivora  Terrace,  where  we  pass  in  succession  the  most  poweifu 
and  ferocious  of  the  wild  beasts  of  our  glol>e*  The  first  cage  contains  pumas  Q 
panthers,  often  called  lions.  Neitt  are  black  Icopards^then  more  pumas — ^blae 
bears— and  spotted  leopards.  Isabella  bears  succeed  \  then  the  striped  and  spotte 
hyienas  from  Africa. 

Turning  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  we  find  on  the  opposite  side  the  moff 
magnificent  of  the  camivora.  First  comes  the  royal  Bengal  tiger ;  than  which  it  j| 
impossible  to  imagine  a  living  organism  combining  at  once  more  beauty,  and  strengtl|, 
and  ferocity.  In  striking  contrast  tue  the  three  lions  in  the  next  cage^  all  ropo&iu 
In  the  most  supreme  dignity  of  form  and  character.  The  chetah,  or  hunting  leopardg 
in  another  cage,  must  arrest  every  one's  attention  by  the  contrast  between  its  long 
and  high  body,  and  absurdly  small  head.  Tigresses,  lions  and  lionesses  together 
jaguars,  follow  iu  due  succession. 

At  some  distance  beyond  the  termination  of  the  viaduct,  and  in  the  same  Une^  | 
piece  of  water  attracts  attention,  oTcn  more  by  its  own  beauty  than  by  the  variety  a 
its  aquatic  inhabitants.  Smalt  but  luxuriantly-wooded  i^ands  are  scatten;d  aboui 
the  centre,  the  banks  are  thickly  fringed  with  reeds,  and  bordered  by  eleganliy^ 
flowering  shrubs*  suitable  to  the  kind  of  scenery  iodicatcd  ;  and  altogether  it  i| 
impossible  to  imngine  a  much  happier  existence  than  these  waddling,  and  swimming 
and  diving  ro^es  hero  enjoy — these  Brent,  and  Canadian,  and  Chinese,  and  Egyptian 
and  laughing  geese — ^the^o  tufted,  and  cross-bred  pintail,  and  penguin  ducks — thcf| 
teal,  and  shovellers,  and  pochards.  In  his  way,  too,  the  polar  hear,  in  the  neighbou;^- 
hood  of  the  pond,  is  luxuriantly  lodged  ;  he  has  got  his  comfortable  don,  and  hii 
pool  of  water,  where  he  may  swim  about,  and  fancy  he  is  once  more  bransting  th| 
aeas  of  the  polar  regiouFt  swimming  his  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  a  time,  as  they  haTf 
biien  eeen  in  Barrow'ij  Straits.  The  monkey-poles,  close  by,  are  unoccupied,  excepi 
in  ft  ibw  lummcr  months.  The  condor's  cage  is  near.  That  great  pile  of  rock-wort 
almost  big  enough  for  a  human  habitation,  covered  with  foliage,  and  surrounded  bf 
ib«  own  little  hut  deep  Jake  of  water,  is  the  otter's  home.  This  is  one  of  the  greaf 
centres  of  attraction  in  the  gardens  at  the  animara  diancr-timc,  when  live  fish  a^ 
thrown  into  the  water,  which  he  catches  with  astonishing  skill  and  rapidity. 

We  have  now  reached  a  kind  of  central  spot  of  the  portion  of  the  gardens,  thai 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  park-road,  and  a  charming  little  place  it  is,  with  wdks  branch-* 
ing  off  in  dilferent  directions,  each  between  its  own  high|  green  and  blooming  bank% 
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UwoK,  »iid  beds  of  flowftn  in  the  centre^  n  pr  ng  and  clcgantl; 

JbttUdiiig  for  retVf^5hrociit  on  one  side,  tho  moii  c  on  another,  the  ott<jr 

'c»g<s,  i  ned,  on  a  third.     The  monkey^ouat  Kluh  a  wirod  ctielo- 

ndiug  all  10  6idd,  for  their  out-door  ci^oyinetiti  in  the  iuromur     We 

tp  iMo  tiie  houi©,  to  pay  our  re«pecti  to  the«e  moii  atnuiing  of  organiaed 
A  ichool  broke  up  for  the  holidajs  iecmi  byt  a  ^int  imitaUon  of  their 
olib  Tb^it  power  of  loconiotbii  U  familiar  lo  erenr  ono  ;  hut  really  the  amasing 
m  la  whiok  some  of  these  monkeys  cAn  throw  thcinflclveii  (for  that  word  ex- 
bwt  the  character  of  niHny  of  their  moveincnta),  Ecarcely  appeara  less  won* 
lirfal  for  ih«  fiftieth  than  for  the  first  time.  Among  the  other  striking  feature*  of 
lit  inocikey-boija«  is  the  sonorous  hark  of  one  of  the  liahoona,  the  human-like  oha- 
aeUf  of  thai  ctufter  of  face§  of  the  bonnet  monkeys,  and  the  exceeding  graco  and 
fnttioeo  of  the  diminutive  marmozots.  As  vo  p&»s  on  in  our  walk,  we  reach  the 
popda  lor  ibe  American  teal,  duck^,  iic. ;  the  building  coptainiag  the  family  of  birda 
in  wbifili  tbo  doaiructive  power  hat  li^en  develof>cd  to  it^  highest  extent,  the  vulturta 
mi  ^ftglc^, — the  parrot'bouie,  containing  the  fineat  liring  colJection  in  the  world  of 
tlia  nuMt  beautiful  of  all  birds,  macaws,  cockatoos,  parrakeets  ;  the  aviary  for  small 
IMk  %  htimdaom^hoking  flemieireutar  picc«  of  architecture,  where^  among  weaTer- 
iMi^  Mbd  piUidiM  grackiea,  and  rice-hirdu,  and  mocking-hirdd,  a  brilliant  ftcarlct  ihii 
tfpcctallf  attracta  the  eye.  We  now  crosi  the  bridge  o?er  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel^ 
md  tb«fi  past  on  to  the  owU^  cagei,  and  thence  to  the  dove  cote«  In  this  part  we 
lad  ibe  btfoiif — a  formidable-looking  animal  seen  thus  solitary  and  in  captivityi  hut 
vbiiS^  nuil  l>e  indeed  terrible  when  beheld  almost  co?oriug,  with  their  immense 
BUBibens  Ibe  javannahs  of  the  remoter  districts  of  l^orth  America  }   or,  a^  whoa 

E%nd  Clarke  watched  them,  orotging  a  river  in  such  multitudojj,  that,  although 
ver  wait  a  mile  broad,  the  herd  stretched^  aa  thick  ns  they  could  swim  together, 
nde  to  side.  Here  there  is  another  pond  for  geese,  where  the  wild  swanii  ahould 
I  piMed  without  notice, 
Harin^  paaied  through  the  tunnel,  by  which  the  grounds  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
ibt  {latlc-road  aie  eonpectedi  we  reach  the  secluded-looking  spot^  complet«;ly  embo- 
in  lofty  trees,  and  with  steep  banks  sloping  down  towards  tho  waters  of  the 
Al*8  Oaoal,  where  we  find  the  Museum,  rich  in  materials  illustrative  of  the  ge- 
i  olij«ets  of  the  society ;  and  tho  new  Reptile  House,  which  forma  one  of  the 
t  ftttfiAtive  features  of  the  garden.  Uere  are  the  sand  lizards  of  Kgypt,  burrow- 
iag  deep  into  the  gravel  of  their  cage.  Here^  too,  is  the  Indian  cobra,  with  tho  ror 
■uifcable  expanding  membrano  wbiab  riiios  on  each  lide  of  the  head  and  nt^ck  when 
tbe  •nimal  is  irritated.  In  anolhiir  cage  we  have  Cleopatra's  asp,  which  when  dis- 
tarl>ad  &om  the  sand  moves  sidelong  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  all  tbo  folds  of 
liiabody  advancing  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  level  Pythons,  boa  constrictors, 
pii:K^dcrB,  and  rattlesnakes,  help  to  tenant  this  house.  The  rattlesnake  offers  a 
faevliarly  interesting  exhibition,  You  can  sec  and  hoar  the  whole  mystery  relating 
to  ihm  rattle  ;  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  body  or  tail,  and  is  formed  of  a  fow  scales  of 
ft  hamj  cbaracter^  connocte^l  together  by  a  membrane.  When  you  baye  in  any  way 
^^HBtfie  snake^s  indignation,  you  will  see  that  rattle  quivering  with  an  almost  in- 
^^^^BDblo  speedy  and  bear  its  toud  note  of  iiidigoatjon  for  some  five  minutoi  pro- 
Imbfy  before  ibe  injured  reptile  can  forget  its  wrongs,  and  Mnk  back  into  its  quiot 
pwid  at  borne. 
W«  ft>e  now  approaebing  the  extremity  of  the  gardens,  where,  completely  embo- 
in  the  green  wood,  are  various  buildings  scattered  about,  as  that  for  Iho* 
'  ttiiMv  where  h  the  collared  peccary  from  Bouth  America,  reatly  ^  beautif\il 
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little  pig»  with  Blender,  dclicnte  hgs  and  feet,  intelligent  aspect,  and  particuUrlj 
clean  appearance*  llere  als<»  nro  the  Elfphaut  House  and  the  houses  of  the  super* 
intcndcut  and  head  keeper  ;  the  foniicr  having  one  of  its  rooms  devote*!  to  the 
reception  of  a  variety  of  small  tender  qiLadrupcds,  aa  the  fljing  opossum,  the  browit 
coati-mundi,  the  golden  agouti,  i>orcupine,  Indian  liger-catj  jerhoas,  &c.,  kc.  And, 
ladtlj,  a  remarkably-lofty  buiUUng  appcara  before  ns,  with  an  enclosed  yard  on  the 
left^  whore  the  trees,  fenced  to  a  mo  at  unusual  height,  and  with  a  projecting  giiai^ 
at  the  top  of  each  fence,  seems  to  imply  we  have  got  among  eome  creatures  from  the 
scene  of  Swift's  geographical  discoveries  —  that  mysterious  land  of  Brobdignagg, 
which  not  all  British  skill,  and  capital,  and  enterprise,  have  yet  been  able  to  find  th« 
way  to»  And  when  we  do  get  within  the  building,  and  perceive  it  is  the  giraffe-house 
and  park  that  we  have  been  gazing  on,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,  that 
these  most  beautiful  and  delicate,  but,  to  the  very  eyes  that  behold  them,  almost 
incredibly  tall  creaturcSj  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  our  planet  with  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  famiHar,  There  arc  now  gevcml  here  ;  males  and  females,  ^me  born 
in  the  gardens,  and  enjoying  excellent  health.  There  are  eome  kangaroos  frosa 
Australia  in  the  same  house. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  ISijO  has  been  the  hippopotamus.  The  town  bu 
crowded  to  see  that  rarity  of  Africa,  which  had  not  been  exhibited  in  Europe  for 
sixteen  centuries.  This  huge  prize  hog  with  a  broad  muzxie  disappointed  public 
Ottriosity  in  some  degree.  He  was  asleep  when  some  of  the  eager  visitors  wanted  to 
Bcc  him  bathe ;  and  groping  in  hia  bath  when  others  were  anxious  to  observe  him  at 
pbij  with  hia  keeper.  The  wonder  is  becoming  stale.  If  he  grows  into  a  mighty 
hippopotamus,  euch  as  the  Romans  gazed  upon,  he  will  be  again  popular  ;  but  per- 
haps he  wiU  have  instinctive  pinings  for  the  reeds  of  the  Nile^  and  die  of  porridge 
and  a  wasluDg-tub. 


KEW    GARDENS. 


Since  Kew  first  came  into  poBsesFion  of  the  Royal  family^  about  1730,  when  th« 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  father  of  George  III),  took  a  lease  of  the  property  frc*m  the 
Capo!  family,  there  has  licen  flowing  into  these  gardens  an  almost  uninterrupted 
stream  of  floral  and  botanical  wealth  from  rJl  parts  of  the  world.  The  Prince  com* 
menced  by  laying  out  the  pleasure  grounds  (which  adjoin  the  Botanic  Gardens), 
died  before  their  comiilction.  His  Princess  then  continued  the  works  on  a  still  more 
extensive  scale  ;  Sir  \\\  Chambers  was  called  in  as  architect,  and  the  exotic  collectioa, 
which  was  to  become  the  glory  of  Kew,  was  commenced.  During  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  Kew  became  the  favourite  royal  residence,  and  statesmen  were  called  into 
the  royal  councils  to  devise  how  Kew  should  be  made  more  and  more  rich.  The  Earl 
of  Bute,  for  instance,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  gardens.  Bonie  of  the  more 
eminent  subjects  of  the  crown  aided  in  the  same  interesting  work  ;  the  Duke  of  Arg^le, 
the  "  tree-monger  "  as  Horace  Walpole  calls  him,  contributed  many  of  the  6ncst  foreign 
trees.  But  on  the  whole,  none  took  more  active  and  successful  parts  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  labours  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  lloyal  Society,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Alton,  the  keeper,  (a  pu]>il  of  Philip  Miller,)  and  who  for  fifty  years 
kept  Kew  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  first  European  gardens.  Of  c^uri^e  during  A 
century  filled  with  so  much  of  political  changes  as  this  last  has  l*een,  and  remilting 
in  such  an  immense  increai^e  of  new  territories  to  England,  opportunities  have  con- 
tinually occur  ed  of  enriching  Kew  ;  and  they  have  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  been 
taken  fiill  advantage  of.    The  chief  expeditions  of  discovery  h&ve  been  similarly  l^i^ 
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inder  conirilmiioiL  The  TOjages  round  the  world  of  Captain  Cook  (accompanied  by 
^ir  Joseph  Banlu),  Captain  Flinders,  and  Mr.  R.  Brown ;  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  to 
lustralia ;  of  other  men  to  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rendered  Kew  unriyalled 
n  its  examples  of  the  botany  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  During  the  last  two  reigns 
i  pause,  or  eyen  a  retrogression,  occurred ;  but  of  late  great  improvements  have  been 
sade,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  present  the  gardens  are  in  a  state  worthy 
)f  the  country  they  belong  to,  and  of  the  extraordinary  aids  and  appliances  that  they 
baTe  possessed,  and  still  possess,  for  their  own  increase  and  conservation.  Much  of  this 
change  is  owing  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who,  in  1840,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  state  of  the  gardens.  The  investigation  that  then  took  place  resulted  in  Kew 
being  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
becoming — ^instead  of  a  private  royal  garden — a  public  national  one.  And  the  spirit 
of  improvement  thus  commenced,  has  been  fully  maintained  under  the  present  director, 
Sr  W.  Hooker.  How  much  we,  the  public,  owe  to  this  gentleman  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  passage  £rom  an  interesting  paper  written  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  1847,  in  reference 
to  Kew  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is.  **  Look,"  he  said,  ''at  the  state  of  things  in  former  days. 
Tou  rang  at  a  bell  by  the  side  of  a  wooden  gate,  which  of  itself  was  perfectly  emblem- 
itie  of  the  secrecy,  the  unnatural  privacy,  of  the  working  principle  within.  Tou  were 
let  in  as  if  by  stealth,  as  if  the  gate-keepers  were  ashamed  to  see  you  come,  or  you 
jouzaelf  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  there.  And  when  you  were  there,  you  were  dodged 
bj  an  official  as  if  you  were  likely  to  carry  off  the  St.  Helena  willow-tree  in  your 
button-hole,  or  one  of  the  smaller  hoi-houses  in  your  waistcoat-pockets.  You  entered 
tnwelcome,  you  rambled  about  suspected,  and  you  were  let  out  with  manifest  gladness 
It  jour  departure. 

**  How  gratifying  is  the  contrast  now !  You  go  in  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
entrances  that  have  been  erected  in  modem  times,  whether  we  regard  the  effect  of 
the  whole  design,  or  the  taste  shown  in  the  design  of  each  particular  gate.  There  is 
no  unlocking  of  a  dark  door — ^you  walk  in  freely.  Turn  to  the  left,  you  wander  amid 
the  more  secluded  scenery  of  the  old  gardens,  until  you  reach  the  hot-houses  and  the 
idjacent  beds.  Or  walk  straight  forward  along  the  bold,  broad  promenade  immediately 
after  you  enter,  visit  the  conservatory  on  your  right,  and  at  the  end  of  this  promenade 
torn  to  the  left,  and  ramble  along  the  far  finer  promenade,  adorned  on  either  side  by 
flower-beds,  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and  terminated  by  the  new  conservatory  (or 
ptlm-house), ...  its  terrace  and  sheet  of  water,  all  bounded  by  the  views  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  beyond.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  change  from 
Ae  old  close,  cribbed,  cramped,  suspicious,  dark  system  could  have  been  so  complete. 
And  yet  there  is  the  work  done,  and  on  the  whole,  so  far,  admirably  done.  The  student 
i*  free  to  enjoy  access  to  all  these  daily  increasing  stores,  and  every  person  is  free  to 
enjoy  the  pleasurable  objects  presented  to  his  view." 

It  will  l>e  evidently  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  interest  the  reader  in  any  lengthened 
description  of  each  particular  house  in  Kew  Gardens,  or  to  present  him  with  anything 
approaching  to  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  families  of  plants  contained  in  them.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  this  way  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner  by  the  little  pamphlet  issued 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  which  is  sold  at  the  gardens  for  sixpence.  This  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  perfect  little  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  met  with,  and  should  be 
purchased  by  every  visitor  to  the  gardens.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  may 
te  termed  the  characteristic  features  of  each  of  the  houses  that  possesses  any  character, 
rbup,  to  commence  with  the  Conservatory  (which  was  removed  hither  from  Buck- 
ngham  Palace) :  you  pass  its  threshold,  and  England  is  left  behind  you  for  Australia, 
rhose  chief  plants  and  trees  surround  you  on  all  sides.    And  eminently  remarkable 


they  are.  Ko  country  h&s  90  di^incilTelj  a  botanj  of  its  own  a«  Australia.  ] 
plnnts^  like  its  ammak^  exhibit  so  peeuliiMr  an  organ isation,  that  mme  entire  orda 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  genera^  arc  abcolutelj  unknown  eUewbero*  The  Bankfil 
and  Dryandras  at  Kew^  with  their  rigid  fem-like  foliage  and  fiowcrs,  resembling  boti 
brushes  of  a  rich  bro^  n  colour,  attract  every  one's  attention*  Here,  too,  are  the  plai 
whose  name  h  Protea — and  a  most  felicitous  one  it  is,  considering  how  changeable 
the  character  of  their  sterna,  leai'es,  and  inflorescence)  while  still  pre&enring  a  faml 
likeness  and  union.  On  leaving  the  conservatory  ire  see,  straight  before  us,  and  lo^ 
ing  as  though  foiming  a  part  of  the  gardens,  the  picturesque  old  bi'ick  building  is 
known  as  Kew  Palace,  This  wa^  a  favourite  residence  of  George  III.  and  his  Quq 
in  their  earlier  days,  and  was  purchased  by  the  King  about  the  time  he  pulled  dot 
the  old  Kew  llQUse.  The  glory  of  the  Orangery,  the  next  house  to  be  visited,  if  \ 
ooUection  of  pines,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  evergreen  forest  treefl|  and  which 
their  distribution  over  England,  will  in  a  century  or  two  alter  very  materiallj  ( 
character  of  our  scenery.  Only  the  tender  ones  are  indulged  in  the  Orangery*  Arnq 
th^ie  we  find  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  perhaps  the  handsomest  without  exception  of 
lieea.  Ther«  are  two  magnificent  specimens  here^  reaching  nearly  to  the  tops  of  ( 
house.  But  there  is  one  very  small  specimen,  only  about  three  or  four  feet  iii  heig 
to  which  we  would  call  tho  attention  of  every  Kew  visitor,  if  it  be  but  to  ask  hinf 
he  can  conceive  anything  in  existence  more  absolutely  perfect  in  form.  For  tlu 
who  have  never  seen  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  we  may  describe  the  tree,  as  rising  w; 
a  perfectly  straight  stem  to  an  enormous  height  (in  its  native  country,  Korfolk  Islan 
and  sending  forth  regularly  from  its  base  on  all  sides,  branch  after  branch,  each  shag 
like  a  gigantic  ostrich  feather,  stretched  horizontally  upon  the  air,  with  a  droop  towi 
the  extremity.  True  to  the  character  of  its  native  country  for  singularity,  tho  An 
caria  cxcelsa,  at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  differs  so  much  in  appearance,  that 
ordinary  observer  at  Kow  may  often  tbiuk  he  looks  upon  different  plants,  until 
reads  the  labels. 

The  erection  of  tho  Palm-stove  of  Kew  may  bo  expected  to  mark  an  era  in  ^ 
history  of  horticultural  architecture  :  it  is  so  large^— ^0  magnificent  in  all  its  appoij 
ments — and  so  interesting  for  the  many  improvements  atul  experiments  there  mau 
The  stove  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  ;  the  former  1CK>  feet  wide  and  CG  hi| 
the  letter  50  feet  wide  and  30  high.  The  length  is  in  proportion,  no  less  than  Z 
feet.  It  is  heated  from  bencjith  by  stoves,  which  are  connected  with  an  omamenj 
chimney,  standing  so  far  from  the  stove,  that  no  stranger  would  suspect  any  o< 
nection  between  the  two,  A  galiery  runs  round  the  lofty  centre  portion,  which 
reached  by  a  very  elegant  circular  staircase  of  iron,  looking  almost  9»  light  as  | 
climbing  plants  which  run  ail  over  it,  and  which  give  in  season  some  of  the  wt 
superb  of  all  known  flowers.  Tho  colour  of  the  glass  is  an  interesting  noteltyj 
which  Mr,  Hunt,  of  the  Geological  Museum  is  the  author.  The  object  sought  was 
admit  all  |>ossible  light,  but  to  shut  out  the  fiercest  of  the  heat  rays.  It  was  foun^ 
the  course  of  a  series  of  experimcnta  made  upon  palm  juices,  that  it  was  these  hf 
rays  alone  that  caused  the  injury  palms  has  been  proved  to  experience,  when  t1| 
were  not  shaded  from  the  sun.  Mr.  Hunt  has,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  his  obj« 
and  the  mode  is  apparent  in  the  paJe  yellowish  green  tint  of  the  glass  used.  Pali 
— those  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  Linnieus  called  them— Hire  the  more  04 
tptcuous  tenants  of  the  stove,  and  a  glorious  company  they  make.  What  an  i 
tercsting  subject  for  re6ection — that  these  magniflcent  plants  were  the  first  \ 
habitants  of  the  soil  of  our  world,  at  least  of  its  land  portions,  as  is  evidenced  by  I 
vast  extent  of  their  remains  in  the  coal  formation.    The  palms  are  also  as  use^ 
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ihej  ftie  mfcgnifieeni.  Scarcely  one  of  ita  species  but  renders  man  some  senrice.  The 
cocoa  palm  gives  him  its  nuts»  the  date  palm  its  fruit,  the  pahnjra  pahn  its  sweet 
joioe,  which  fermented  becomes  wine,  the  sago  palm  its  pith,  so  largely  used  by 
mvalids,  the  cabbage  palm  its  crown,  as  a  succulent  vegetable,  &e.  So  much  for  its 
contributions  to  the  table.  Then  as  for  other  matters,  the  fan  palm  provides  in  its 
foliage  an  admirable  material  for  thatching  ;  another  called  the  Iriartea  furnishes  a 
vegetable  wax  ;  the  oil  pahn  gives  oil ;  another,  vegetable  ivory ;  many  afford  fibres 
itted  to  be  formed  into  needles,  or,  if  you  lil^c,  cordage  instead ;  whilst  many  of  the 
more  robust-growing  palms  are  valued  for  their  timber,  and  many  of  the  more  delicate 
ones  for  their  elasticity.  We  may  sum  up  all  by  saying  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  itself 
is  said  to  be  turned  to  as  many  uses  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

The  plantains  rival  the  palms  in  size  and  usefulness.  Three  dozen  of  the  fruit  of 
the  one  known  botanically  as  the  Musa  sapientum  will  maintain  a  person  for  a  week. 
The  plantain  is,  in  fact,  frequently  the  sole  support  of  an  Indian  family.  Some  of  the 
lorts  are  said  to  be  finer  than  the  finest  pear.  The  clusters  of  fruit  weigh  from  thirty 
to  eighty  pounds.  In  walking  round  the  stove  thero  are  among  the  smaller  plants 
lome  few  that  invariably  attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors.  One  is  the  Maranta 
lebrina,  which  possesses  probably  the  richest  foliage  eycr  beheld  by  mortal  eye.  Amid 
1  thousand  beautiful  things,  that  ever  stands  out  above  all  comparison  with  its  com- 
peers. The  leaves  seem  formed  of  the  most  superb  green  velvet,  are  beautifully 
itiiped,  and  lined  with  purple.  Another  is  the  Caffre  bread-tree,  with  a  solid,  gloomy- 
Isoking  cylindrical  trunk.  A  third  is  the  exquisitely-graceful  tree  fern  ;  and  a  fourth 
tbe  water  tank,  with  a  reedy-looking  plant,  the  papyrus,  the  lottdT-paper  (in  a  raw 
itate)  of  the  ancients — the  fair  sheet  on  which  the  poets  and  sages  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
iiid  Rome,  wrote  their  Immortal  works.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  was  the 
vhite  pith,  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  joined  together  with  gum.  Among  the  other 
noticeable  stove  plants  of  Kew,  are  those  which  give  us  chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee, 
pepper,  cassava,  bread,  cinnamon,  tamarind,  ginger,  Paraguay  tea,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
the  cow-milk  tree,  arrowroot,  rich  fruits,  whoso  very  name  is  strange  to  English  ears, 
u  the  mangostan,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  of  the  edibles  and  drinkables  for 
*hich  our  merchants  ransack  the  globe.  The  last  plant  here  that  we  shall  notice  is 
that  which  first  meets  the  eye  in  entering  at  the  door  on  the  north-west  side,  the 
£unous  banyan  tree,  one  of  the  tribe  of  figs.  The  drooping  tendency  of  the  plant  is 
eren  here  apparent.  To  this  tribe  belongs  the  very  beautiful  and  very  serviceable 
India-rubber  tree. 

Leaving  the  palm  stove,  and  feeling  wonderfully  refreshed  by  the  pure  natural  air 
of  the  g^doEs,  after  so  long  breathing  an  atmosphere,  which,  however  pure,  was  not 
ctttainly  intended  for  our  comfort  and  well-being,  we  pass  on  to  the  little  greenhouse 
where  the  African  crassulas  and  mcsembryanthcmuras,  &c.,  find  their  resting-place. 
Many  of  the  latter  resemble  the  jaws  of  various  animals.  This  family  presents  a  very 
interesting  phenomenon :  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels  open  only  in  wet  weather  to 
icatter  the  seed,  and  close  in  dry  to  keep  their  contents  safe  from  the  burning  sands 
of  the  deserts  during  such  an  unpropitious  time. 

On  entering  another  house,  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  a  plant,  called  the 
nag's  horn,  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  a  board  which  is  suspended  by  its  edge — a 
ftrangoly  uncomfortable  place  and  position  one  would  suppose,  but  the  plant  evidently 
knows  better  than  we  do  what  is  good  for  it,  and  thrives  amazingly.  One  wonder  has 
aot  yet  ceased  to  impress  us  ere  another  and  yet  another  succeeds.  In  this  part  it  is 
I  pitcher-plant  suspending  its  lidded  goblet ;  in  that  a  fly  trap,  which  seems  to  have 
one  sole  mission,  that  of  catching  between  two  lobes  any  poor  luckless  fiy  who  may 
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venture  to  pass  hy^  preft8in;ar  it  to  death,  and  then  quietly  and  demurely  opening  i 
in  tluo  preparation  for  anottier  victim.     Tbc  caricature  plant  in  tliia  liouac  may  ; 
hMj  flatter  the  visitor  with  hii*  own  portrait;  it  is  certain  many  of  the  spoU  up 
the  leaves  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  human  faces. 

The  New  Zealand  House  bringfi  us  back  again  to  the  more  elegant  Bimplicities 
Kature,    Trees  of  charming  foliage,  and  which,  in  their  native  forest*),  Mitume  an 
tnensc  development,  ai'c  to  be  found  hero.    The  Kew  Zealand  pine  is  one  of  the  mosti 
Taluable  trees  yet  known  for  ships*  epars.     The  Pbormium  tenax,  or  Kew  Zealand| 
flax,  is  used  for  an  infinity  of  purposes.     Here,  too,  Tve  tind  the  two  eictraordi] 
beeches  from  Terra  del  Fuego ;  one  of  thera  is  evergrocn,  with  a  foliage  scarcely  la 
than  the  broad-leaved  myrtle;  and  in  certain  localities,  high  and  exposed,  grows  stt| 
dwarf,  thick,  and  stunted,  that  the  tnivellor  may  walk  on  the  tops :  imagine  our  Eng 
lish  giant  of  the  forest  dwindled  down  to  such  a  state  and  sixe.     This  beech  extend<| 
to  a  further  point  southward]  than  any  other  known  tree  in  the  world.   On  all  sides 
8cc  other  plants  equally  worthy  of  attention;  but  we  must  pass  on.  Among  the  i 
ing  houses  more  eminently  demanding  notice  are,  tbo  house  containing  the  pine-appll 
tribe^  which  possesses  also  some  maguiliccnt  aloes  from  Africa  and  America  ;  the  An 
tralian  Ilouse,  which  (in  ndditiou  to  the  couBervatory  before-mentioned)  is  rich 
plants  from  our  nntipodes,  the  house  containing  the  Arums,  Gcsnerias,  Gloxinias,  uni 
Acbimeues,  the  Cumellia  liousCj  especially  when  the  plants  arc  in  hloom ;  the  Orchij 
HousOj  the  Cucti  House,  and  the  11  oath  Oonse.     How,  we  can  fancy,  a  gardener  < 
a  century  b^o — saj  good  old  Philip  Miller — would  have  gazed  ia  aiioiiifihmeiit,  and 
almost  in  adoration,  on  such  collections  as  one  or  two  of  these  we  have  named  ; — t] 
heaths  and  the  orchids,  for  instance.     In  looking  at  tbc  last^  the  orchid*  (or  epiphyfc 
that  is,  plants  growing  upon  others) — which  would  most  have  struck  him,  we  won.^ 
dcr,  the  inconceivably  BtrangS)  and  varying,  and  Imitative  character  of  the  plants^- 
the  enterprise  and  libemlity  that  had  brought  tbcm  here  together  from  so  many  > 
tant  and  almost  unknown  parts  of  the  world, — ^or  the  surpassing  skill  in  his  on 
dearly*loved  art,  that  could  alone  bavo  brought  them  to,  and  which  alone  keeps  I 
in,  BO  high  a  state  of  health  ?     Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  with  mould  and  will 
mould,  on  old  rotten  trunks  ;  no  matter  what  fre?ik  any  particular  orchid  takes  ' 
regard  to  his  mode  of  living  and  of  making  himself  comfortable  in  his  native 
he  is  indulged  with  jn&t  the  same  here  ;  and  how  contented  he  is  you  may  m 
hia  gratitude.     Whnt  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers  1     What  deli ciously-overpo we 
&agrunco  he  gives  us  in  return  for  our  good  offices ! 

The  orchids  arc  odd,  but  beautiful ;  the  cacti  are  equally  odd,  but  very  far 
Iteautiful,  except  in  their  ilowcrs  ;  these  are  splendid  enough,  in  all  conscience.     It  i 
enough  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  look  down  a  bank  of  them  on  exhibition-days.     What  i 
contrast  to  both  these  are  the  heaths.     An  enthusiastic  writer  says,  "  the  richness  oj 
colour,  the  elegance  and  variety  of  form,  the  delicacy  of  texture,  or  the  minute  mic 
scopic  perfection  of  their  corolla,  are  such  as  no  words  can  describe.     Lovely  as  ct« 
our  wild  moorland  heaths  are,  they  rank  among  the  lowest  in  point  of  beauty  in  this  " 
extraordinary  genus,  in  which  all  the  hues  of  red,  pink,  and  purple,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  assuming  every  tint  but  blue,  and  fading  into  1 
purest  and  most  transparent  white." 

The  i^luseitm  is  but  young  and  imtnature.     It  is  intended  to  exhibit  all  such 
getable  substances  as  the  living  plants  cannot  show  equally  well,  or  at  all.     Thus  ^ 
have  gutta  pcrcha  and  caontcbouc  in  various  itages  of  preparation  ;  the  products  of  .\i 
the  various  palms  f>efore  mentioned,  as  wax,  oil,  ivory,  &€.;  laoo^bark,  from  Jamaica;  f^ 
ricc*paper,  yessela  mode  from  the  bark  of  the  pottery-treo,  rare  Chiuete  teas,  Afric^tfi  Ai 
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Wtter,  regetable  eaterpOlan,  from  New  Zealand,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  here  a  model  of 
the  new  aquatic  plant,  the  Victoria  reg^  the  most  magnificent  herbaceous  plant  jet 
known  in  horticulture.    The  plant  itself  was  exhibited  in  flower  in  1850. 

We  haye  said  little  of  the  grounds,  although  they  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  additional  comment  In  every  part  are  interspersed  hardy  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  rarest  kinds.  The  botany  of  our  own  country  is  of 
eouzBe  paid  espedal  attention  to,  and  has  a  compartment  to  itself  under  the  name  of 
the  British  Chuden.  A  pinetum  is  also  in  course  of  formation,  where  all  the  hardy 
pines  will  be  cultivated. 

The  Fleaaure-groimds  adjoining,  and  partly  surrounding  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
eomprise  no  less  than  170  acres  of  wood  and  lawn,  beautifully  laid  out  in  half-garden 
half-paik  style.  They  are  much  frequented,  and  would  be  much  more  so,  but  for  the 
restrictions  that  exist. 


HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  CHISWICK. 

What  Kew  Gardens  are  to  botany,  the  Ghiswick  Gardens  are  to  horticulture.  The 
vhole  T^i^table  kingdom  forms  the  subject-matter  of  Kew  ;  whilst  at  Ohiswick  only 
tfioie  trees^  shrubs,  and  plants  which  are  ornamental,  only  those  fruits  which  are 
(dible,  are  paid  particular  attention  to. 

During  the  war  men  had  weightier  matters  to  engross  all  their  thoughts,  time,  and 
aoney,  than  the  improvement  of  their  gardens  or  the  development  of  horticultural 
iMtes  through  the  community ;  it  is,  consequently,  from  the  period  of  peace  that  we 
'  nay  date  the  commencement  of  the  present  extraordinary  prosperity  of  English  gar- 
bing, and  of  which  the  Horticultural  Society  must  bo  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
■oving  impulse.  It  was  by  its  means  that  the  new  leisure  was  used  for  the  advance- 
sent  of  an  innocent  and  graceful  recreation,  and  which  may  easily  become  more  than 
ibis — a  valuable  and  elevating  study ;  it  was  by  its  means  that  the  new  opportunities 
flf  inter-communication  between  our  own  and  other  countries  were  taken  advantage  of 
fcr  the  interchange  of  those  natural  productions,  which  seem  purposely  scattered  over 
the  globe  that  they  may  form  so  many  links  that  shall  ultimately  bind  the  whole 
bunan  race  in  friendship  together  ;  it  was  by  its  means  that  all  the  appliances  and 
diicoveries  of  science  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  readiest  and  most  eflfective  manner 
vpon  the  commonest  but  most  valuable  fruits  and  vegetables  of  our  tables  ;  lastly,  it 
ns  by  its  means  that  the  beautiful  and  previously-unknown  plants  scattered  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe  were  obtained,  not  simply  for  the  completion  of  a  botanical 
eollection,  or  for  the  improvement  of  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  garden,  but  also 
iadirectly  for  the  common  enjoyment  even  of  the  poorest  cottager.  If  we  perceive 
how  extensively  the  example  of  this  society  has  been  followed  in  the  formation  of  the 
ianumerable  associations  that  now  comprise  one  or  more  for  almost  every  large  town, 
*  ve  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  objects  and  the  exertions  of  this  society  have 
beoi  fully  appreciated. 

Let  us  run  through  the  gardens  on  one  of  the  fSte  days--such  a  day  as  England 
•cxmetimes  offers — a  day  consummately  clear,  beautiful,  and  temperate,  and  with  just 
•»  much  brilliancy  as  to  make  quivering  leaves  sparkle,  transform  every  little  pond  by 
Ike  roadside  into  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  bring  forth  flower-girls  and  flower-baskets  as  a 
kind  of  natural  spontaneous  production.  Who  is  it  says  the  fashionable  and  the  aristo- 
^  oaftie  cannot  condescend  to  be  punctual,  or  to  be  seen  doing  anything  in  haste,  or  to 
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r«r  caiight  intoreftted  ?  he  bas  oerUmlj  never  been  at  a  Clii^wiok  flower-«li 
'Here  U  thtj  long  seat,  bcnuatli  th<»  awning  tbut  covers  the  entrance-lane  leading  t^] 
the  gates,  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  openin 
whiUt  thicker  and  faster  every  moment  arrive  the  carriageSi  till  at  lait  there 
icvrcelj  standing-room  out  of  the  broad  siin-shine.    Then,  as  toon  as  the  gmtea  open, 
Low  rapidly  the  ivhole  disperse  through  the  beautiful  grounds,  in  so  toanj  «eparat«^ 
Btreams,  each  having  one  of  the  numerous  mar<]uees  ecattcred  alK)ut  for  its  centre  < 
littraction.    Lastly,  in  following  the  principal  of  these  streams  towards  the  tent  whieltl 
I  parties  most  familiar  with  such  exhibitions  make  the  primary  object  of  attention,*-^! 
j  ^e  o|ie  in  which  new  needling  plants  and  flowers  are  exhibited — it  is  pleasant  to 
I  the  utter  boijelesencsa  of  our  getting  any  near  view,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of 
delicate  and  varied  things  of  beauty  that  make  the  central  stage  one  continuous  glon^l 
Ming  not  even  by  contrast  with  the  sparkling  eyes  and  ro.sy  lips  that  are  so  hu$f\ 
examining  and  discoursing  upon  their  respective  merits.     3fany  a  note-book  may  l>e 
seen  in  use,  to  preserve  the  name  of  that  new  and  magnj6ccnt  variety  of  pelargonium, 
or  that  pretty  pink,  or  that  beautifully  formed  hearts-ease.     A  close  examination 
the  faces  around  will  satisfy  us,  however,  that  the  mere  curiosity  of  the  lovers  (d\ 
E  jQowers  to  learn  what  now  acquisitions  they  are  to  expect  to  their  parterres  and  grecak-l 
I  touaes  is  not  the  only  feeling  that  makes  this  tent  so  attrnctivc  ;  something  ]ik« 
parental  pride  may  bo  traced  in  the  countenance  of  that  rosy-fcatuied  and  white-hair 
j  old  gentleman,  who  is  expatiating  on  the  novelty  of  a  calceolaria  he  has  fient  to 
|«xhil>ition  I  whilst  in  the  more  serious  and  business-like  persons  collected  in  &  littld 
knot  here  by  our  eide  in  earnest  debate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  so  many  pr 
fosaional  florists  ;  one  perhaps  chewing  the  cud  of  his  disappointment  at  finding  thd 
plant  he  had  nursed  with  $uch  care^  and  on  which  he  had  expended  so  much  valuabla 
iitne,  has  Ivcen  passed  unnoticed  instead  of  receiving  the  solid  approbation  of  a  priae  | 
'  whilst  another  may  bo  weighing  the  pecuniary  advantage — by  no  means  inaignific 

-we  have  heard  of  new  plants  making  fortunes  for  their  possessors  within  the  la 
few  years — that  will  result  from  the  confirmed  success  of  his  favourite. 

But  it  were  useless  to  attempt  a  description  in  all  its  details  of  a  sight  go  utterly  ind 
^-fcribablcas  the  exhibition  in  question :  where  we  wander  from  one  sceneof  floral  sj>lcndou] 
|4o  another,  looking  down  long  ranges  or  artificial  banks  of  calceolaiias,  pclargoniur 
I  fuchsias,  roses;  in  which  fiowcre — of  every  individunl  hue,  finely  contrasted  with  ea 
[ikther,  and  forming,  on  the  whole,  magnificent  masses  of  harmonious  colour — alone  i 
kirisible,  preventing  almost  the  sight  of  a  leaf  by  their  luxuriance  ;  where  one  inst 
4>ur  eyes  are  both  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  in  tensely  vivid  colours  of  the  ( 
and  the  next  soothed  and  channed  by  the  delicata  and  soft  tints  of  the  corollas  oft 
exotic  heaths;  and  where,  above  all,  we  are  almost  as  much  delighted  with  the  ' 
^4ind  perfume  of  the  orchidaceous  plants,  as  we  are  surprised  at  their  extraor 
^character  and  modes  of  growth. 

Leaving  the  tents  and  wandering  about  the  grounds,  wo  preftentlj  ascend  this  t 

elevation  the  gardens  furnish — the  raised  base  or  torruce  on  which  stands  the  1 

servatory,     11  once  we  gaze  upon  a  scene  unique,  perhaps,  in  England.     Whilst 

§XT  is  ringing  with  music,  bursting  foi'th  now  in  front,  now  behiud,  and  now  agai|i  fai 

Mway  on  one  side,  band  answering  band,  seyeral  thousand  persons  are  pouring  in 

put  of  the  marquees,  or  moving  in  slow  and  dense  but  steadily-progressive 
^through  the  conservatory,  or  filling  the  long  covered  ehed  where  the  confectione 
numerous  assistants  are  supply! pg  refreshments  without  an  instattt's  cessation,  or  [ 
menading  over  the  lawns^  or  sitting  on  the  scattered  benches  in  a  hundred  picturosqii 
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Hktk  groups,  which  bj  their  repoM  rcliere  the  continuous  sense  of  motion  which  the 
whole  BO  fbrcibl J  impresses. 

Ai  the  day  advances,  a  written  paper  fixed  against  one  of  the  tents  draws  manj  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  amateurs  to  see  what  prizes  have  been  gained,  and  bj  whom. 
The  number  and  ralue  of  the  society's  gifcs  on  these  occasions  is  remarkable  evidence 
loth  of  its  liberality  and  wealth.     In  some  class  or  other  any  person  may  compete  at 
these  exhibitions,  and  the  classes  are,  on  the  whole,  admirably  adapted  to  give  all 
exhibitors  a  fair  chance  of  success :  thus,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  private  growers 
ire  distinguished  from  nurserymen  ;  in  others,  the  possessors  of  large  collections  from 
those  who  have  but  small  ones,  the  o1)ject  in  both  cases,  of  course,  being  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  excellence  in  every  quarter,  in  accordance,  we  might  almost  say, 
wiih  every  one*s  means.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
serTiccs  rendered  to  horticulture,  and  everything  directly  connected  with  it,  by  this 
Booicty,  which  was  established  in  1804,  and  incorporated  in  18(^9.     The  objects  its 
founders  had  in  view  were  twofold  ;  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  place  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  experiments  in  horticultural  science,  and  for  the  puri)0sc  of  collecting  toge- 
ther the  most  valuable  and  ornamental  plants  that  can  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
%hhe,  preparatory  to  their  subsequent  distribution  tlaoughout  England.    The  beau- 
tifal  gardens,  comprising  no  less  than  thirty-three  acres,  were  in  consequence  formed, 
hi  these  we  now  find  an  arboretum,  containing  the  richest  collection  of  ornamental 
I  trees  and  shrubs  that  probably  exists  in  Europe.    Secondly,  there  is  an  orchard,  which 
!  ii  tdmowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  ever  formed  ;  also  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
I  kot-houses  for  rare  exotic  plants,  and  an  extensive  kitchen-garden  for  the  trial  of  new 
'  vegetables,  or  of  new  modes  of  cultivating  the  old  ones,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
}  young  gardeners ;  who,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  arc  not  admitted  into  the  gardens 
'  till  they  have  passed  through  an  examination,  attesting  something  like  knowledge  of 
I  the  theory  as  well  as  of  the  practice  of  their  calliug,  and  to  whom  the  gardens  are 
■■  in  effiect  a  normal  school.    We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
orchard,  from  the  published  catalogue  of  the  different  varieties  of  trees  in  it,  which 
forms  an  octavo  volume :  a  curious  contrast  to  the  original  poverty  of  our  country, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  whole  collection  of  native  plants  might  be  com- 
prised in  a  list  of  two  or  three  lines,  thus:  ''small  purple  plums,  sloes,  white-currants, 
brambles,  raspl>erries,  wood  strawberries,  cranberries,  blackberries,  red  berries,  heather- 
berries,  elder  berries,  sour  berries,  haws,  holly  berries,  hips,  hazel  nuts,  acorns,  and 
'  Wech  nuts,*'     For  the  carr^ring  out  of  the  objects  indicated  a  fund  is  obtained  by  the 
payment  on  the  part  of  each  Fellow  of  tlic  Society  of  an  admission  fee  of  six  guineas, 
iad  of  four  guineas  yearly;  in  return  for  which  he  receives,  free  of  any  further  charge, 
the  published  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Society ;  a  portion  of  the  rare  seeds 
Kid  plants  distributed  ;  admission  to  all  meetings,  and  to  the  library  ;  with,  lastly, 
the  privilege  of  sending  non-members  to  the  meetings  in  Uegcnt  Street  (which  arc 
so  many  minor  and  more  frequent  exhibitions,  where  also  plants  arc  shown  and  prizes 
csaferred),  and  of  giving  a  limited  number  of  orders  to  friends  for  tickets  of  admis- 
lion,  to  be  used  at  either  of  the  three  principal  exhibiticns,  on  the  payment  of  5$. 
each. 


VAUXIIALL. 

The  "  New  Spring  Garden,"  at  Lambeth,  was,  in  IGOl,  called  by  Evelyn,  "a  pretty 
contrived  plantation."  Pcpys  saw  there  the  citizens  "  pulling  of!*  cherries,"  and 
"fine  people  walking,"  and  ladies  with  masks  supping  in  arbours  with  "  mad  rogues 
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of  the  town."  Addiioa,  in  1712,  taJccs  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverloy  to  Faux  Hall,  or  Sptii^ 
Garden  :—'^  We  were  now  arrived  at  Spiing  Gwdeu,  which  u  excellently  pleiLfi&Dt 
this  time  of  the  year*  When  1  confiider«d  the  fragrancy  of  the  wnlk^  tind  t»oirei| 
with  tho  chorus  of  hirds  that  iiung  upon  the  trocD,  and  the  loose  triho  of  people  th^ 
walked  under  thcix  uhade,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  &b  »  kind  of  Mah< 
mctan  paradise/' 

Somo  twenty  years  after  this  mcmoralale  visit,  tho  gardens  were  in  the  occupatii 
of  Jonathan  Tyers^  Esq.,  and  were  opened  hy  him  in  a  style  of  novel  niagiiiliccni 
The  entertainment  given  on  this  occasion^  whieh  was  announced  aa  a  *'  Kidotto 
Freaco,"  was  several  times  repeated,  wbich  encouraged  the  proprietor  so  much,  th« 
in  a  short  time  he  oj><}ned  the  gardens  every  evening  during  the  proper  season.  A 
Yanxh&ll  grew  more  and  more  in  the  public  estinautioi],  the  proprietor  erected  • 
organ  in  the  orchestra,  placed  a  btatue  of  Handel^  by  Roubilliac,  in  the  garden,  & 
decorated  the  boxes  with  paintingB  by  Hogarth  and  llajman. 

Fielding,  in  *  Amelia/  is  enraptured  with  "The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance 
this  place ;''  and  Goldsmith,  in  *  The  Citizen  of  tho  World/  **  found  every  sense  pvi 
pftid  with  more  than  expected  pleasure  :  the  lights  everywhere  glimmering  throng 
scarcely-moving  trees  ;  the  full-lK»died  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  uf  night ;  tl 
natural  concert  of  the  birde  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  thi 
which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  gaily  dresscdj  looking  satisfaction,  and  tU 
tables  spread  with  various  delicacies.''  Guldsmith's  humble  fiiends  were  probab^ 
more  decorous  than  a  fashionable  party  described  by  Uomcc  Walpole,  when  Lad 
Caroline  Petersham  stewed  chickens  over  a  liimp,  and  Betty,  the  fruit  girl,  cuppo 
with  them  at  a  side  table. 

About  seven  years  ago  there  was  a  talk  of  building  over  these  gai'dens,  and  extij 
guishing  this  ancient  place  of  public  recreation*  But  it  still  survives  ;  and  on  gt| 
nights,  we  may  step  at  once  from  the  passages  into  a  scene  of  enchantment,  such 
in  our  young  days  opened  upon  our  eyes  as  wc  pored  over  the  magical  pages  of  tl 
*  Arabiau  Nights/  At  iirst,  one  wide-extended  blaze  of  iiuUance  is  tho  idea  impreflM) 
upon  the  dazded  beholder.  As  hiiJ  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  place,  he  perceiT^ 
the  form  of  the  principal  part  of  the  gardens  rceolvea  itself  into  a  kind  of  loi^ 
<^uadranglC|  formed  by  four  colonnadcsi  which  enclose  an  open  space  with  tree:),  call 
the  Qrove.  On  his  right  extends  one  of  the  colonnadca^  ^me  tlnrcc  hundred  fe 
long,  with  an  arched  Gothic  roofj  where  Ibe  groins  arc  marked  by  lines  of  goldi 
lamps,  and  the  pendants  by  i^inglc  crimson  lanijis.  Looking  across  the  Grove,  mid 
way  is  seen  tho  lofty  orchestra,  glittering  all  over  with  muoy-coloured  lights.  Th| 
was  erected  in  1735,  and  has  itself  many  interesting  memories  attached  to  it 
the  back  of  the  short  colonnade  is  the  room  originally  called  the  Pavilion,  now  til 
Hall  of  Mirrors — the  principal  fiiii>per-room-  Tui-ning  the  comer  wc  cuter  upon  th 
other  of  the  two  principal  colonnades,  which  is  fiimilarly  illuminated.  A  little  wa| 
down  we  find  an  opening  into  the  Eotunda,  a  very  large  and  handsome  building,  witl 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  in  the  circular  part,  and  on  one  side  a  stage  for  the  perfomii 
ancG  of  ballets.  The  pit  forms  uUo,  when  required^  ati  arena  for  the  display  of  hor«» 
manship.  At  the  end  of  this  colonuatio  wc  have  on  the  right  the  colonnade  formin| 
the  other  extremity  of  tho  Grove,  hollowed  out  into  a  Bemicircular  form,  the  spaoi 
being  fitted  up  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  Tnrkith  divan.  On  the  left  wc  iinc 
the  more  distant  and  darker  parts  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  first  sp^ot  that  attracti 
our  attention  is  a  large  »pacc,  the  back  of  which  presents  a  kind  of  mimic  amphi; 
theatre  of  trees  and  foliage,  having  in  front  rock-work  and  fountains.  Here,  too,  i^  I 
large  building,  presenting  in  front  the  appearance  of  the  proscenium  and  stage  of  I 
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Ballets,  performftnceB  on  the  tight-rope,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  are 
■e  exMbited.  Passing  in  our  way  the  area  where  the  fireworks  are  exhibited,  we 
sxi  enter  the  Italian  Walk,  so  called  from  its  having  been  originally  decorated  in 
«  fomuJ,  exact  style  of  the  walks  of  that  country.  This  is  a  promenade  or  avenue 
'great  length  and  breadth,  crossed  every  few  yards  by  a  lofty  angular  arch  of  lamps, 
illi  festoons  of  the  same  brilliant  character  hanging  from  it,  and  having  statues 
Aerspersed  on  each  side  throughout.  On  quitting  this  walk,  at  its  farther  extre- 
itj  we  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  long  colonnade  opposite  to  that  we  quitted 
I  order  to  examine  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  gardens.  The  inner  side  of  each 
'  the  long  colonnades  is  occupied  by  supper-boxes,  in  some  of  which  yet  remain  the 
ietores  before  referred  to. 

To  describe  the  performances  at  these  numerous  places  of  attraction  would  be  here 
it  of  place.  They  are  constantly  varied,  aacording  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  At 
me  seasons  balloons  are  the  rage ;  at  others,  equestrian  exhibitions.  Music  and 
reworks  are  never-ceasing  attractions.  Yauxhall  has  ceased  to  be  a  plaoe  of 
shionable  amusement ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  decorous  for  being  cheap. 


ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

These — ^perhaps  the  most  truly  popular  gardens  in  London — so  nearly  resemble,  in 
Dme  of  their  more  important  characteristics,  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Vrk,  that  a  preliminary  word  or  two  on  their  differences  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Hiile,  then,  the  latter  have  for  their  chief  object  the  promotion  of  science,  but  take 
tn^  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  study  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  former  aim 
^tly  and  avowedly  to  amuse  the  millions  of  London ;  but  by  the  purest  and  most 
tei^timate  means,  foremost  among  which  is  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  harmony  with  these  difierences  are  their  positions  as  regard  ownership — 
tW  one  belongs  to  a  society,  who  seek  no  profit,  and  are  only  very  glad  when  their 
i&naal  reports  show  no  loss  ;  the  other  is  the  property  of  an  individual,  and  falls  into 
the  category  of  regular  commercial  speculations.  Under  these  circumstaDces  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  the  Surrey  Gardens  to  rival  those  of  the  Regent's  Park  in  their 
jwa  especial  vocation,  and  enjoying,  as  the  latter  do,  all  the  aid  that  royalty,  govern- 
ment, and  foreign  consuls  can  give,  in  the  search,  capture,  and  transmission,  at  cost 
price,  of  the  most  rare  animals  on  the  globe.  The  Society's  Gardens  are  now,  we  be- 
^e,  the  first  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  something  to  say  of  a  single  individual,  that  he 
Jossesses  the  7iexi  best  collection  of  animals  yet  formed.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  we  may 
^ere  mention  that  were  the  comparison  confined  solely  to  birds  and  deer,  another  in- 
jividua^a  nobleman,  possesses  a  far  finer  collection  than  either  of  the  parties  referred 
to,  that  IS  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowsley  Park.  It  was  remarked  to  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  from  his  own  experience,  '^  when  any  zoological  treasure  comes  into 
ihe  market,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  Earl's  leavings.  What  he  wants  he 
akes  at  any  price." 

A  threepenny  ride  from  Charing  Cross  toward  Camberwell  sets  us  down  within  a 
hoTi  distance  of  one  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  Gardens.  Passing  through  an  open 
creen,  and  along  a  wide  gravel  walk,  bordered  on  one  side  by  an  ivy-covered  wall,  we 
ee  on  the  other  a  range  of  pretty  little  structures  in  the  rustic  style,  with  thatched 
oofs,  all  opening  into  the  Gardens,  and  suggesting  the  number  of  the  visitors  here  on 
;reat  days,  by  the  amount  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  their  entrance  and  exit, 
hi  what  is  called  a  good  average  day,  as  many  as  eight  thousand  persons  visit  the 
vdens ;  but  the  number  has  swelled  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  nearly  double 
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They  form  two  classes — subscribers  annual  or  for  life,  and  cuf 


that  amount 

vbitoM,  who  pay  one  sMllitig  each  on  entrance.  There  are  generally  seven  or  eig) 
hundred  of  the  former,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only,  the  gardens  are  open  on  the  M 
day.  Of  course  there  are  do  amusements  on  that  day>  What  is  desired  ii  to  afTotd 
pleasant  promenade,  in  very  agreeable  gardens,  and  surrounded  by  a  thoumiid 
tires  to  thought,  in  the  presence  of  the  birds  and  anlnmls,  who  arc  so  comi 
located  here,  and  who  amount  to  scarcely  less  than  the  number  just  named.  Tbi 
is  not  a  Ilippopotamus :  that  fact  must  be  acknowledged  ;  T»ut  we  ahould  find  it  b« 
to  say  in  what  else  they  are  deficient.  A  pair  of  Giraffes,  Ostriches  we  know  not  he 
many,  but  we  think  we  counted  at  least  four.  Llamas^  by  the  herd  we  might  aliiui 
say,  are  among  the  rarer  iuhabitants  of  the  various  houses  scattered  about  the  gmrdei 
in  more  or  less  picturesque  positions.  Among  the  other  animals  that  particular 
struck  us  were — the  Harpy  Eagle,  as  darkly  suggestive  in  it«  appearance  as  in  its  nam 
tho  pair  of  Droiped&ries  presented  by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  the  Iteindeer;  the  Wapiti^  tl 
king  of  its  tribe,  trying  hard  to  have  a  thrust  at  us  with  its  vast  expanse  of  brane 
ing  horns;  the  Oassowary,  a  most  majestic  bird,  full  five  feet  high,  the  finest  specitoi 
in  Europe;  and  the  Tigress  and  the  Dc^,  in  adjoining  cages,  but  who  arc  admitted  1 
each  other's  society  every  now  and  then  by  the  lifting  up  of  a  door  in  the  partitld 
wail  between  them.  They  have  becu  bred  together  almost  from  birth,  and  a  cuxia 
contrast  they  present,  the  comparatively  small  size  and  slight  power  of  the  D^jj^H 
tide  that  wonderful  combination  of  strength,  statcHness,  and  flexibility  of  fonn^VH 
gorgeous  beauty  of  superficial  coTering^  the  Royal  Bengal  Tigress  !  This  kind  of  and 
between  very  great  and  very  little,  has,  however,  always  its  disadvantagea  for  i 
apparently-favoured  party,  and  it  ia  so  here.  The  Tigress  loves  the  dog  very  miu 
and  that  blood  on  his  back  proves  it — it  is  but  an  accidental  scratch  from  her  clm^ 
while  playfully  fondling  him.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the  dog  is  decidedly  ^ 
master  spirit,  and  exacts  obedience  from  time  to  time,  in  a  very  decided  fashion, 

Tho  buiying  in  which  this  interesting  exhibition  takes  place  is  itself  of  an  attrf 
live  character.  It  forms  a  large  circle  of  glass,  with  a.  flattened  top,  and  enelol 
bearly  half  an  acre.  It  used  to  be  said  of  it,  it  wa^  the  largest  conservatory  in  £q 
land  ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  centre  contains  tho  cages  of  the  camivora,  | 
facing  the  broad  walk  that  extends  round  the  structure,  and  which  in  summer  fox] 
a  delightful  promenade,  for  the  glass  on  one  side  is  covered  with  vines,  which  htkri 
most  pictureii4ue  effect,  and  grow  and  ripen  luxuriantly.  ' 

As  we  walked  about  tho  gardens,  which  are  very  well  laid  out,  and — what  is  equal 
Important — are  very  well  kept,  we  wore  suddenly  struck  by  the  novel  sjiectaclc  to  i 
of  a  couple  of  elephants  being  led  by  the  cars,  by  an  attendant  who  walked  betwei 
them,  towards  a  little  fountain  of  water,  where  we  watched  them  drink*  Th^  looki 
cold  and  shiveriugly,  and  i^eemcd  to  march  off  home  to  their  warmer  cells,  with  an  wm 
that  seemed  to  say  they  wished  they  liadu*t  left  them.  In  summer  they  promena^ 
about  the  gardens  among  the  people,  and,  occasionally,  with  a  family  of  children 
their  backs. 

It  is  an  agreeable  sign  of  the  interest  taken  in  these  gardens,  to  see  inscripti« 

6veT  many  of  the  animals,  showing  they  were  the  gifts  of  euiinent  persons,  foremul 

among  whom  stands  the  Queen.     Ibrahim  Pasha^  Count  D^Oraay,  and  some  EngUl 

!  taoblemen,  are  among  the  other  benefactors. 

Such  a  collection  of  animals  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  suffice,  without 
additional  claims  to  popularity  ;  but  the  gardens  are  rich  in  other  respects.     FloiH 
shows  of  a  very  superior  class  are  held  here.    Jullieu's  band  forms  a  regular  item 
tkc  iiightlj  bill  of  f«4rc»    The  firework:)  claim  to  be  first  rate-— aa  the  production 
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'  unziTaUed  ^  London  artiste,  Bouihby.  Lastly,  the  picture  exhibited  here,  and 
i  IB  changed  eyery  season, — a  picture  of  that  class  which  is  composed,  like 
rieal  scenes,  of  rarious  lines  of  surface,  is  the  largest,  it  is  said,  in  the  world, 
f  unquestioned  excellence.  The  subject  of  the  one  exhibited  this  last  season 
fapoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  striking,  indeed,  is  the  air  of  verisimilitude 
:an  now  be  given  to  such  compositions.  In  that  picture  were  represented  some 
ihouaand  men  in  motion^  who  appeared,  in  firont,  of  the  life  size,  and  were,  in 
liTiBg  men,  and  who  dwindled  gradually,  at  different  distances,  to  the  yeriest 
a  that  the  eye  could  track  along  the  zig-zag  line  of  ascent,  toward  the  summit 
i  Alps,  where  stood  the  monastery  of  8t.  Bernard,  ready  to  receive  the  weary  and 
rosen  troops,  and  their  imperial  master. 
e  entire  space  of  ground  occupied  amounts  to  about  fifteen  acres. 


CREMORNE    GARDENS. 

onome  is  situated  on  the  Thames  bank,  a  little  above  Battersea  Bridge,  on  the 
ea  side  of  the  river,  and  is  peculiarly  beautiful  in  its  lofty  forest  trees,  which 
letely  encircle  it,  and  in  its  various  open  glades  or  lawns^  which  are  connected 
each  other  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  fine  old  aristocratic 
m,  which  cannot  be  utterly  spoiled ;  though  it  must  be  owned  much  has  been 
in  that  way,  by  long  stretches  of  vilely-daubed  canvas,  representing  scenery,  and 
le  thrusting  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  all  sorts  of  trumpery  structures,  for 
>9e8  worthy  of  them — penny  peep-shows,  in  fact,  of  different  kinds,  which  none 
liildren,  one  could  fancy,  would  think  of  without  contempt.  But  the  trees  and 
s  are  really  beautiful,  considering  the  surface  is  level ;  and  the  piece  of  garden, 
i  the  River  Esplanade,  which  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  road,  and  bridged  over 
le  only  decent  structure  the  gardens  possess,  is  a  pleasant  walk,  overlooking  the 
Qes.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  casts  distributed  about  the  ground, 
h  as  copies  either  of  truly  fine  antiques,  or  of  the  best  of  modem  sculptures, 
ionise  with  the  lofty  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  with  the  shady  walks  between 
L  Balloon  ascents  are  a  frequent  feature  here.  Last  season  a  water  tournament 
given  on  the  Thames  in  front  of  the  river  esplanade. 

lere  is  a  good  hotel  attached  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  genteel  of  Crc- 
le  visitors.  Let  us  not  forget  to  mention  that  refreshments  are  provided — and 
liberally  used — in  the  gardens  \  for,  in  fact,  it  is  as  a  tea-garden  that  Cremomc 
on  its  most  inviting  aspect. 


HINTS  FOR  THE   STRANGER. 

tnsingtoii  Gardens. — The  position  of  these  gardens,  with  reference  to  Hyde  Park, 
to  the  Uxbridge  and  the  Kensington  roads,  is  shown  in  the  plan  in  the  previous 
ber  on  parks.  Omnibuses  constantly  pass  the  northern  and  southern  entrances 
le  gardens. 

jtanic  Oardena  and  Zoological  Gardens. — The  plan  which  follows,  of  the  Regent's 
:,  will  indicate  the  relative  position  of  these  gardens.  To  the  Botanic  gardens 
ission  can  only  be  obtained  througli  the  ticket  of  a  Fellow,  without  payment ; 
as  the  number  of  the  Fellows  is  considerable,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
3uch  admission  to  one  having  introductions  to  London  society.  At  the  Zoological 
lens  the  entrance  fee  is  One  Shilling,  except  on  Mondays,  when  the  charge  is 
»ence.    On  Sundays  they  are  only  open  to  the  Fellows. ' 
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Kew  Gardens. — ^The  Botanic  gardens  are  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  viti 
any  restrictions.    Thci  principal  entrance  is  on  Kew  Green.    The  adjoining  ^ 
grounds,  or  park,  are  only  opened  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  on  Bundayi  i 
Thursdays.    The  entrances  to  these  grounds  are  on  the  road  from  Kew  to  I 
There  is  a  branch  to  Kew  of  the  Richmond  Railway,  and  omnibuses  are  nu 
and  regular  to  Kew  Bridge. 

Horticultural  Gardens, — On  the  three  fiHe  days  tickets  are  sold  under  certain  ] 
lations,  which  are  advertised.    The  gardens  are  only  open  to  the  Fellows  at 
times. 

Va^u'hall  Gardens, — The  entertainments  and  the  prices  of  admission  arc 
advcitiscd.    The  gardens  arc  near  Yauiihall  Bridge,  and  may  to  reached  by  steam- 
boat from  any  of  the  piers. 

Carrey  Zodogi&d  Gardens. — Omnibuses,  which  cross  all  the  bridges  towards  Cam- 
l>erwell,  will  set  down  at  these  gardens  for  a  threepenny  fare. 

Cremornc  Gardens. — By  the  steamboat  to  Battcrsca  Bridge.    The  purcliat^e  of  a 
sixpenny  refreshment  ticket  admits. 


regularly^ 
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III.    ROYAL  PALACES. 


8T.  JAMES'S  PALACK 

\mti  of  St.  JTam^^s  ii  a  phrase  wUch  hat  been  beard  hi  and  wide,  and  bai 
1  fear  into  stout  hearts.  A  foreigner  who  had  formed  his  notions  of  the  looal 
itian  of  this  talismanic  word  from  its  nnirenal  preralence  and  might,  most  at 
les  have  been  struck  with  astonishment  on  seeing  it  The  dingy  paleness  of  the 
nre  itself,  the  utter  absence  of  architectural  pretensions  in  the  surrounding 
I,  and  the  £smiliar  manner  in  which  thej  squeeaed  in  upon  it,  were  anything  but 
ated  to  harmonise  with  the  high  idea  of  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  '^  kings 
te^**  who  occupied  a  house  of  much  greater  pretensions— in  the  east^  in  Leaden- 
treet. 

Hospital  of  St  James,  founded  for  the  reception  of  "fourteen  sisters,  maidens," 
igh  a  religious  foundation,  seems  to  haye  been  honestly  acquired  by  Henry  YIII. 
!  year  1532  he  gaye  Chattisham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk  in  exchange  for  the 

the  Hospital ;  and  when,  haying  thus  become  master  of  the  house,  he  turned 
iterhood  out  of  doors,  he  had  the  grace  to  settle  pensions  upon  them.  The 
ect  of  St  Jameses  Manor  House  is  not  known,  but  it  is  understood  to  haye  been 
1  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Holbein  is  said  to  haye 
led  the  plan,  though  this  has  been  doubted.  **  Only  a  part,"  says  ]bayley  in 
ondiniana'  (1829),  ''of  Henry's  building  now  remains,  and  that  is  in  a  purer 
•f  architecture  than  any  of  the  other  designs  of  Holbein.  In  the  filling  in  of 
uidrils  of  some  of  the  arches  the  Florentine  (or  rather  the  Flemish)  manner  is 
euous,  particularly  in  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Presence  Chamber,  the  oma- 
i  comp«irtment8  oyer  the  arch  of  which  contain  Tudor  badges  and  the  initials 
united  by  a  knot :  from  this  latter  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  the  palace 
iginally  built  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn."  St  James*s 
,  with  the  presence  chamber,  and  its  intertwined  cipher  of  the  monarch  loyer 
is  swan-like  bride,  is  one  of  the  memorials  of  the  time  when  Henry  had  aban- 
himself  to  the  intoxication  of  his  self-will.  The  north  gateway  formed  also  a 
r  the  original  building :  which,  for  many  years  after  its  erection,  stood  wholly  in 
intry. 
stream  of  eyents  ran  away  rather  from  St.  Jameses  during  the  years  of  Edward, 

and  Elizabeth,  but  with  the  race  of  Stuarts  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  royal 
J.  The  Manor  House,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  except  the  Park  and  the 
s  at  the  Mews,  were  granted,  in  1610,  to  Prince  Henry,  who  occupied  them  till 
mature  death  in  1612.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
3taincd  through  life  a  partiality  for  the  mansion.    In  it  was  deposited  the  col- 

of  statues  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  ho  began  to  form, 
nost  of  his  children  were  bom.  And  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  he  had  fitted 
it,  he  attended  diyino  service  before  he  ''  walked  through  the  Park,  guarded 

regiment  of  foot,  to  Whitehall,'*  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  After  the 
ntion  James  occupied  this  building.  It  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as 
Idly  furnished.  One  room  was  embellished  with  pictures  of  court  beauties  by 
ter  Lely.  On  the  morning  of  his  coronation  James  left  this  palace  for  Whito- 
We  haye  now  arriyed  at  the  period  when  the  Palace  of  St.  James*s  became  the 
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principal  residdiice  of  the  English  sovereigna :  not  because  the  Revolution  OjnMl 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  ahodo  of  their  own,  in  which  the  meniorj'  of 
old  should  not  haunt  them  at  every  tuniing  ;  hut  becjiuae,  Whitehall  having 
accidentally  hurncd  noon  after  the  access  ion  of  William,  St.  Jameses  A^a4$  at  fift 
occupied  us  a  terap<»rary  arrangement^  protracted  it  may  have  been  at  first  from 
douhtB  as  to  the  pennanencc  of  the  new  order  of  things^  and  afterwards  ixora 
hurry  of  important  businesa,  which  kept  men  from  tb inking  of  such  a  subordina* 
matter  aa  the  proper  lodging  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  (jf  Wi 
liam  III.  til  Sit  St.  James's  became  properly  the  royal  residence — the  scene  of  lev© 
and  drawing-room& — the  recognised  seat  of  royalty.  William  resided  mostly  j 
Hampten  Court,  though  be  occasionally  held  councils  at  St.  James's,  and  it  wi 
regarded  as  bis  town  house.  But  Anne  constantly  resided  there  when  in  towi 
Caroline!  Queen  of  George  II.,  died  there ;  George  IV,  was  bom  there.  "  The  Court 
technically  speaking,  was  held  at  St,  James's  during  the  whole  reign  of  George  I 
(it  still  continues  to  he  held  there,)  but  the  domestic  town  reiiidencc  of  that  mon 
was  Buckingham  House.  St.  James's  is  now  merely  the  pavilion  containing  Ui 
apartments  used  on  occasions  of  state  solemnity.  The  period  during  which  it  wa« 
palace  of  kings — a  palace  to  live  in  as  Bell  as  to  sec  company  in^ — includes  only  il 
reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  the  two  first  Georges.  The  Palace  of  St.  James's — ( 
Court  of  St.  Jameses — are  phrase.'j  which  belong  to  the  Revolution  era — ^to  the 
when,  with  the  exception  of  one  femjilc,  our  sovereigns  were  foreigners. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  state-rooms  of  St,  Jamea 
They  are  retained  only  for  court-pageantry,  when  the  actors  are  far  more  aplend 
and  more  attractive  than  the  stage. 


WHITEHALL 

There  are,  douhtle«s^  few  of  our  metropoUtan  readers  who  have  not,  like  ourselT^ 
often  stood  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  gaze  on  that  magnificent  work,  the  Banquetii 
House,  opposite,  and  to  ponder  on  the  solemn  and  momentous  event^  the  execution 
Charles  I.,  which  seems  (so  instantaneously  does  the  sight  of  the  one  recall  themeraof 
of  the  other)  to  he  recorded  in  indelible  characters  on  the  very  walls.  They  have  als 
"we  have  no  doubt,  wondered,  as  we  have  often  wondered,  through  which  of  thoi 
beautiful  windows  the  King  paasod  to  the  funereal-looking  scafiold,  with  its  centrl 
block  and  axe,  masked  executioner,  and  surrounding  sea  of  faces  j  and  reviewed, 
we  have  reviewed,  all  the  long  train  of  associations  connected  with  that  act,  and  wi 
the  men  by  whoso  agency  it  was  achieved.  And  absorbed  in  such  thoughts,  the 
perhaps,  havo  generally  ended  our  mutual  reminiscences  of  Whitehall.  The  Bail 
quoting  House  only  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  and  bis  father ;  and  there  arc  ] 
other  remains  of  any  impoi-tance  of  the  once  famous  palace  to  direct  the  attention 
its  earlier  history.  The  scene  is,  indeed,  strangely  altered.  The  spectators  of  t] 
King's  execution  stood  where  we  now  stand  ;  hut  the  present  busy  street  was  thi 
the  enclosed  court-yard  of  the  roya!  mansion,  which  consisted  of  an  immense  inegul, 
mass  of  bnildinga,  extending  from  Scotland  Yard  and  Wallingford  House  (the  site 
the  Admiralty)  on  the  north,  to  Can d on  Row  and  the  top  of  Downing  Street  on  thi 
south,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  Where  we  now  fi 
the  Treasury  and  the  officers  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  then  stood  the  Tennis  Yan 
and  Cockpit,  carrying  hack  the  memory  to  their  sport-loving  founder,  Henry  VlII^ 
and  still  earlier,  to  the  times  when  that  monarch  came  hither  as  a  guest  to  enjoy  tl 
splendid  hospitality  of  hk  great  minister  Wolsey.    Kow,  however,  there  are  no  bu< 
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indicatioxis  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Whitehall ;  and  it  is  only  irhen  wo  begin 
elj  to  reflect  npon  its  history  that  we  find  the  multitude  of  recollections  of  the 
t  interest  that  pertain  naturally  to  the  spot  flow  in  upon  us.  Whitehall,  or 
the  palace,  for  that  name  was  unknown  till  after  Wolsey's  time,  was  originally 
y  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  eminent  but  persecuted  Justiciary  of  England  during 
gn  of  Henry  III.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  conyent  of  the  Black  Friars  in  Hoi- 
Lnd  they  sold  it  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1248.  From  that 
;  was  called  York  House,  and  remained  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  residence 
prelates  of  that  see.  The  last  archiepiscopal  owner  was  Wolsey ;  during  whose 
ice  it  was  characterized  by  a  sumptuous  magnificence  that  most  probably  has 
been  equalled  in  the  house  of  any  other  English  subject,  or  surpassed  in  the 
s  of  many  of  its  kings. 

les,  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  says  that  the  Cardinal  built  a  great  part  of  York 
;  and  the  statement  is  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  Storer*s  '  Metrical  History 
Isey '  (1699),  in  which  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  Where  fruitful  Thames  salutes  the  learned  shore 
Was  this  grave  prelate  and  the  muses  plac'd. 
And  by  those  waves  he  buildcd  had  before 
A  royal  house  with  learned  muses  grac'd, 
But  by  his  death  imperfect  and  defac'd." 

as  been  supposed  that  among  these  erections  a  "  White  Hall,  properly  so  called, 
ected  by  Wolsey,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  freshness  of  its  appearance, 
compared  with  the  ancient  buildings  of  York  House ; "  and  hence  the  origin  of 
esent  appellation.  On  Wolsey 's  fall,  in  1529,  we  know  that  the  name  of  York 
was  prohibited,  though  no  other  appears  to  have  been  immediately  substituted 
except  by  the  popular  voice.  Shakspere  refers  to  this  change  in  his  '  Henry 
One  gentleman  is  giving  to  two  others  a  description  of  the  coronation  of  Anne 
I,  in  which  occur  the  following  lines  : — 

"  So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York  Place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Oent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place — that  is  past : 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost ; 
'T  is  now  the  king's,  and  call'd  Whitehall. 

3  Oent.  I  know  it ; 

But 't  is  80  lately  altcr'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me." 

king  made  many  alterations  in  the  palace,  as  we  learn  from  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
passed  in  1536 ;  and  it  was  called  the  King's  Palace  of  Westminster.  From 
in,  who  was  a  universal  genius,  he  received  the  design  of  a  magnificent  Gate- 

which  he  built  in  front  of  the  palace,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  Tilt-yard. 
I  removed  in  1750,  in  order  to  widen  the  street,  when  it  was  begged  by  William 
of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  George  II.,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  it  at  the 
*  the  long  walk  in  the  great  park  at  Windsor,  of  which  he  was  ranger.  But  the 
ion  was  never  fulfilled. 

old  Whitehall  of  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  which  had  become 
ighly  decayed  and  worn  out  by  James's  time,  and  the  Whitehall  of  modem  times 
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— of  Charles  I.,  CromwoU,  and  Charles  II.,  of  wUick  tlie  Binqneting-room  remains  ( 
us — are  essentially  distmct  buildlnii^. 

James  had  commenced  the  Kork  of  pulling  down  the  old  palace  so  early  as  1 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Uowe*s  edition  of  Stowc's  *  Annals,*  the  **  old  rotten,  sUg! 
buildcd  Banqueting  IIouBe/*  which  Elisabeth  had  erected,  was  removed,  and  a  Bi 
one  built  in  the  following  year,  '*  very  strong  and  stately,  being  every  way 
than  the  first :  there  were  also  many  fair  lodgings  new-builded  and  increased.*^  Thsl 
strength  and  stateliness,  howeTer^  could  not  defend  them  from  a  destruction  as  suddi 
as  it  was  unexpected.  They  were  burned  in  IfJlfJ.  We  know  not  at  what  period  il| 
king  first  determined  upon  the  plan  of  entirely  rebuilding  the  palace  of  Whitehall 
but  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  accident  referred  to  may  have  quickened  ^ 
operations,  if  it  did  not  altogether  suggest  them.  The  man,  too,  was  at  hand,  rea^ 
for  the  work.  This  was  the  famous  Inigo  Jones.  Ho  waa  appointed  survey or-geneii 
of  the  royal  buildings,  and  commissioned  to  make  designs  for  a  new  palace,  Thel 
designi^  imperfect  as  the  shape  confessedly  is  in  which  they  have  reached  11%  &i 
alone  sufficient  to  raise  their  author's  reputation  to  the  very  highest  rank  ;  ba 
fortunately  the  Banqueting  House  remains  to  us  to  this  day,  as  a  specimen  of  tl 
style  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  was  the  only  part  erected.  The  very  extent  of  til 
space  to  bo  covered  would  have  alarmed,  or  ac  least  bewildcredj  any  ordinary  arcM 
tcct.  In  Jones's  plan  the  exterior  buildings  measured  eight  hundred  and  sevenq 
four  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  fej 
on  the  north  and  south.  Within  these  were  to  be  no  less  than  seven  courts.  Tl 
Banquetmg  House  was  commenced  in  1619,  and  completed  in  about  two  years ;  tl 
entire  cost  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  J 

The  king's  extravagance  prevented  the  prosecution  of  these  designs  beyond  tl 
erection  of  the  Banqueting  House^  and  his  son  Charles,  with  full  appreciation  bo| 
of  the  work  and  of  the  author,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  the  impossible  task  { 
building  up  a  despotism  in  England  to  find  money  or  time  to  raise  paluces.  So  thai 
the  matter  rested,  and  Inigo  Jones  turned  with  a  aigh  irom  the  contempLitLon  { 
that  glorious  work,  which  would  have  given  a  new  magnificence  to  the  world,  ! 
invent  new  masques  for  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  it,  Charles  and 
young  consort* 

The  intervals  of  the  great  contest  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament  were 
altogether  destitute  of  events  that  showed  how  much  the  king  might  have  added  I 
the  glory  of  his  country,  had  he  limited  his  notions  of  the  kingly  prerogative  by^i 
due  consideration  of  tbe  social  changes  that  rendered  it  impossible  that  Englan 
should  be  govoraod  by  the  Stuarts  as  by  the  Tudors,  His  patronage  of  the  arts  ! 
an  honour  to  his  memory ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  what  he  did  under  such  unf 
vourable  circumstances,  how  much  he  would  have  done  if  his  wealth  and  his  ena 
gics  had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  conflict  with  his  people.  "  The  amusements  of  1^ 
court,"  says  the  Rev,  Mr.  Gilpin,  "were  a  model  of  elegance  to  all  Europe,  and  H 
cabinets  were  the  receptacles  only  of  what  was  exquisite  in  painting  and  sculptur^ 
none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found  encouragement  from  him,  and  those  abum 
antly."  The  cabinet-room  of  the  palace,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Prince  Heni* 
which  was  erected  about  the  centre  of  Whitehall,  running  across  from  the  Thamt 
towards  the  Banqueting  House,  and  fronting  westward  to  the  Privy  Garden,  wj 
perhaps  the  richest  room  in  the  world  in  works  of  art.  To  Henry  VIII.'s  origiti 
collection  had  been  added  a  separate  one,  begun  by  Prince  Henry ;  but  Charles 
self  was  the  principal  author  of  its  almost  incafculablc  treasures.  He  bought 
cabinet  of  the  Puke  of  Milan,  then  considered  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  eni 
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kt  which  he  paid  £18,000.  The  CartoonB  of  Bafaelle  were  obtained  in  Flanden, 
tliToogh  the  agency  of  Rubena.  Fresh  additions  were  also  continually  made  either 
by  pmchase,  or  by  gift  to  the  king,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable, 
^e  **  cream  **  of  the  collection  was  at  Whitehall,  which  contained  four  hundred  and 
axty  pictures,  including  twenty-eight  by  Titian,  eleven  by  Correggio,  sixteen  by 
Julio  Romano,  nine  by  Rafaelle,  four  by  Guido,  and  seven  by  Parmegiano.  Rubens' 
JBtrodnctioQ  to  Charles  L  was  as  an  ambassador,  and  his  success  in  the  mission  which 
bad  been  entrusted  to  him  was  complete  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  king, 
Bideed,  held  the  painter  in  high  esteem,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  the  BMiqaeting  House.  For  this  work  Rubens  received  ;£3000.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  turn  from  these  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Whitehall  and  its  accomplished 
owner  to  the  darker  events  with  which  it  is  so  permanently  associated  in  our  minds. 

A  week  after  Charles  had  attempted  to  seize  the  five  members  in  1642,  he  left 
Whitehall^  with  his  queen,  children,  and  entire  court,  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court.  Whitehall  was  now  seized  by  the  Parliament ;  who  in  1645  ordered  the 
''boarded  masque  house,"  an  immense  room  built  by  Charles  for  these  exhibitions,  to 
be  palled  down,  and  that  "  all  such  pictures  and  statues  "  as  were  at  ^  York  House," 
as  were  without  any  "  superstition,"  should  be  forthwith  sold,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  and  the  north.    The  *^  last  scene  of  all  "  need  not  here  be  described. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1653,  Cromwell  resided 
U  Whitehall,  and  when  he  had  finished  that  extraordinary  act  he  returned  with  the 
keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket  to  his  lodging  in  the  palace.  Here  he  continued  to 
Kside  daring  his  elevation ;  and  here  he  died.  Evelyn,  under  the  date  of  1656, 
thos  refers  to  the  state  of  the  palace  under  Cromwell's  care  : — ^'  I  ventured  to  go  to 
Whitehall,  where  of  many  years  I  had  not  been,  and  found  it  very  glorious  and  well 
fanushed." 

With  the  period  of  Cromwell's  death  all  the  great  memories  of  Whitehall  may  be 
aid  to  cease.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  in  the  ensuing  reigns  to  keep  up  the 
bterest  we  feel  in  it,  but  that  interest  is  of  a  lower  and  less  absorbing  character. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  its  last  regal  occupiers.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1601, 
i  considerable  portion  of  it  was  burnt  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  in  1698  the  entire  structure,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Banqueting  House,  and  some  small  portion  of  its  buildings,  was  destroyed  by  the 
s&me  element.  Evelyn  thus  generalises  the  results  : — '^  Whitehall  burnt ;  nothing 
bat  walla  and  ruins  left." 

The  interior  of  the  Banqueting  House  has  been  occupied  as  a  chapel  since  the 
time  of  George  I.,  who  granted  a  stipend  to  certain  clergymen  to  preach  in  it.  About 
twelve  years  ago  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair  and  restoration ;  when  a  gallery, 
built  for  the  use  of  the  guards,  was  removed.  The  immense  size  and  noble  propor- 
tions of  this  room  now  appear  in  all  their  original  grandeur.  Over  the  door  is  a 
bust  of  the  founder,  James  I.  A  lofty  gallery  runs  along  the  two  sides  of  the  room, 
and  across  the  end  over  the  door  of  entrance,  where  there  is  a  fine  organ.  But  the 
great  attraction  of  the  Banqueting  House  is  the  ceiling,  with  its  series  of  paintings 
by  Rubens,  before  referred  to,  which,  immediately  the  spectator  enters  the  room, 
ittract  his  eyes  by  their  brilliant  and  harmonious  colouring.  Their  great  height, 
however,  renders  any  close  and  accurate  inspection  impossible. 

The  statue  behind  the  Banqueting  House  is  that  of  James  II.  This  is  the  work 
of  Gibbons,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  attitude  of  the  figure 
is  easy,  yet  dignified ;  and  a  calm  but  serious  and  very  thoughtful  expression  is 
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stamped  upon  the  well-fonned  features  and  brow.     It  it  a  vulgax  enror  to  supp 
that  James  is  pointing  to  the  spot  of  his  father^s  execution. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

*^  George  the  Fourth,*'  Bays  Mrs.  Jameson,  ^*  hftfl  a  predilection  for  low  ceiling!^ 
all  the  future  inhahitants  of  the  Pimlico  Pahicc  must  endure  unfTocation  j  and  as  hii 
Majestj  did  not  live  on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  no  accommodation  was  pre 
for  a  future  Queen  of  England."  From  the  accession  of  her  present  Migostj  BudJE 
iogham  Palace  has  required  immense  alterationfl  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
habitable. 

The  palace  derives  its  name  from  the  house  that  previously  stood  here,  which  wi 
built,  in  1703,  bj  John  Sheffieldj  Puke  of   Buckingham,  who  took  the  trouble  \ 
describe  it  at  great  length  in  a  letter  that  has  been  frei^uently  published,  but  som( 
what  unnecessarily,  it  appears,  so  far  as  it«  architectural  value  is  concenied.     Bud 
ingham  Palace  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin? 
tend  en  ce  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  has  been  completed  only  recently  by  Mr.  Blore,    The 
ern  front  is  entirclj  new,  having  been  erected  in  advauce  of  the  former  wings.     Tbil 
front  is  occupied  as  private  apartments.     The  Queen  has  occupied  Buckingham  Palw 
as  her  town  residence  si  nee  1837. 

On  entering  the  original  part  of  the  palace  a  Bumptuous  hall  received  us,  su 
rounded  with  an  extensive  range  of  don!)le  columns,  standing  on  an  elevated  coi 
tinuous  basement,  every  one  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  veined  white  (Carrara] 
marble,  with  gilded  bases  and  capitals.     The  steps  of  the  grand  staircase  on  the  left 
are  also  of  white  marble.     We  have  at  times  another  addition  to  the  architectural 
picturesqueness  of   the  scene,  in  the  vista  between  the  pLilara  directly  faciug  tb< 
entnuice, — through  the  sculpture  gallery  which  it  crosses, — and  so  on  tlifough  tJ 
open  door  of  the  library,  or  council  room,  with  its  semicircular  terminatiou,  to  t) 
very  windows  that  open  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  building.     The  library,  which  h 
very  large,  is  used  as  a  waiting-room  for  deputations,  which^  as  soon  as  the  queen 
prepared  to  receive  them,  pabs  across  the  sculpture  gallery  into  the  hall,  aud  then 
ascend  by  the  grand  staircase  through  an  ante-room  and  the  green  dm  wing-room 
the  throne- room.    The  library,  with  the  other  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  are  furnish©* 
and  decorated  in  a  manner  that  happily  combines  elegance  and  luxury  with  simpli 
city  and  comfort,  whilst  tlieir  situation  is  truly  delightful,  opening  directly  upon  a  ter- 
race, having  the  conservatory  at  one  extremity,  and  the  new  chape!  on  the  other,  whilst 
over  the  balustrade,  with  its  elegant  vases  of  flowers,  appears  the  beautifully  varied 
and  undulating  surface  of  the  park-Ukc  grounds,  — "  a  mimic  Arcady  embosomed, 
in  deep  foliage,"  as  it  bai*  been  called.     The  sculpture  in  the  gallery  consbts  chiefljr 
of  busts  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  members  of   the  royal  frLmily,  ranged  on  each 
iide  through  the  gallery,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  central  portion  qJ 
the  front  of  the  edifice.    Ascending  the  grand  staircase  towards  the  state  apartment! 
we  find  these  latter  comprise — to  mention  the  principal  only — ^an  ante-iv>om,  th( 
green  drawing-room,  and  the  throne-room,  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  palace  ;  and  i 
dining-room,  music-room,  and  two  drawing-rooms,  in  the  western  or  garden  Iront^ 
with  a  picture  gallery  over  the  sculpture  gallery,  between   the  two  ranges.     Th< 
|»r«TaiHiig  colour  of  the  throne-room  ia  crimson,  the  walls  being  hung  with  crimson 
Striped  satin^  and  the  alcove  with  crimson  velvet,  both  also  relieved  by  a  profusion  of 
golden  hues.    The  ceiling  is  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  and  the  frieze  below,  adorned 
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in-relieTi  by  Bail  j,  after  designs  by  Sfcothard,  illustratiTe  of  the  wars  of  the 
nd  Bed  Roses.  The  scene  presented  in  the  throne-room  on  state  occasions  is  as 
que  as  it  is  splendid.  From  the  throne>room  we  pass  to  the  picture  gallery, 
harms  us  at  the  first  glance  by  the  admirable  distribution  and  arrangement 
ight,  which  is  admitted  by  a  treble  range  of  skylights  extending  through  the 
ength  of  the  gallery.  The  collection  is  very  valuable,  though^  rightly  con- 
it  should  form  but  one  division  of  a  complete  regal  picture  gallery,  since  it 
es  in  the  main  works  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.  The  chief  exceptions 
"nolds*  *  Death  of  Dido,*  and  his  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,*  a  landscape  by 
rough,  with  a  few  recent  English  works,  some  pictures  by  Watteau,  and — an 
ing  evidence  of  Titian's  versatility— a  landscape  with  herdsmen  and  cattle, 

master.  Of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  collection  in  the  schools  we 
intioned,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of 
•y  their  chief  artists : — three  by  Albert  Durer,  seven  by  Rembrandt,  seven- 
Teniers,  ^re  by  Ostade,  six  by  Qerard  Dow,  nine  by  Cuyp,  eight  by  Wouver- 
hree  by  Paul  Potter,  six  by  Rubens,  five  by  Vandyke,  in  addition  to  his 
portraits  of  children,  and  a  great  number  of  others  by  masters  scarcely  less 
Among  Rembrandt's  pictures,  we  must  specially  mention  the  '  Wise  Men's 

;  •  among  Vandyke's,  the  *  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;'  among  Albert  Durer's, 
iser  ;'  and  among  Rubens',  the  portrait  of  his  wife.    Claude's  *  Europa '  also 

the  collection.    The  pictures  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  George  IV. 

the  pictures,  we  pass  to  the  range  of  rooms  that  occupy  the  western  or 
front  of  the  same  story,  namely,  the  dining-room  at  the  southern  extremity, 
e  music-room  with  its  orchestra  and  other  appropriate  fittings  up,  next  the 
wing-room,  in  the  centre,  so  caUed  from  the  semicircular  projection  ;  whilst 
towards  the  northern  extremity,  we  find  the  yellow  drawing-room,  the  most 
»f  the  whole.  Full-length  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  painted 
sis  on  the  walls,  form  a  conspicuous  feature.    The  private  apartments  of  her 

extend  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  front  of  the  palace,  and  are  there- 
K:tly  connected  with  the  suite  we  have  just  noticed.  In  the  gardens  is  her 
's  summer-house,  decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  forming  a  series  of  subjects 
mus,  by  Eastlake,  Maclisc,  Stanfield,  £.  Landseer,  Uwins,  Dyce,  Leslie,  and 
The   mews,  which  contain  the  state  carriages  and  horses,  is  behind  the 


HAMPTON   COURT. 

B  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  order  of  the  Knights  Hospi- 
f  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  safe  and  flourishing,  and  its  prior  and  brethren 
eamt  that  within  forty  years  their  magnificent  house  of  St.  John's  of  Clerkcn- 
ald  be  nearly  demolished,  to  build  up  a  palace  for  a  proud  lord  and  semi-king 
ts  fallen  towers, — at  that  period,  a  district  of  some  thousand  acres,  through 
be  Thames  flowed  from  Ditton  to  Walton  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  from  Ted- 
to  Hanworth  on  the  Middlesex  bank,  was  a  large  manorial  property  belonging 
reat  order  of  military  monks ;  and  in  the  heart  of  this  property  of  Hampton 
as  a  manor-house,  and  a  chapel  of  the  manor.  Here,  in  this  wide  sandy  level, 
he  wintry  floods  of  the  Thames  inundated  and  fertilized — where  little  corn 
wn — where  rabbits  were  the  chief  habitants — lived  a  priest  and  a  few  of  the 
r  brethren  of  the  order,  with  no  great  store  of  the  riches  which  made  some  of 
id  Preceptories  objects  of  envy  to  barons  and  burghers.    The  great  Wolsey,  in 

n  3 


the  most  palmy  days  of  Lii  influence — before  tlie  passions  of  biB  roiwter  had  devglop 
the  fierc«nea«  of  hh  VfiU,  aad  tho  growJDg  tyrant  ^'  v^ns  young  and  lusty,  disposed  i 
to  mirth  and  pleasure,  and  to  follow  his  desire  and  appetite" — made  a  bargalii  wi 
the  Prior  of  St.  John  for  the  manor  of  nampton  Court.  This  was  in  the  year  151 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  very  soon  changed  the  character  of  the  place.  The  po 
manor-house  was  swept  away ;  the  rank  meadows  which  skirted  the  Thiunes  wq 
transformed  into  curious  knotted  gardens ;  a  great  palace  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  at  tl 
bidding  of  tho  profuee  and  tasteful  Cardioal;  and  here,  within  two  yeara  of  his  pn 
chase  of  the  place,  did  he  surround  himself  with  the  pomp  of  kings,  and  maintati^ 
state  which  even  the  most  absolute  king  has  rarely  practised.  Another  master  80< 
claimed  the  fair  galleries  and  the  sweet  gardens  and  the  garnished  chambers  of  Ham 
ton  Court.  lion  17  grew  jealous  that  a  subject  should  have  a  nobler  palace  than  hii 
self;  and}  m  it>il(\  the  Cardinal  surrendered  the  manor  and  all  its  grandeur  to  U 
King.  From  Itjtil  to  lo3rj  the  llall  of  this  palace  was  in  course  of  erection  by  its  a^ 
master.  An  old  ilall  was  removed ;  the  present  magnificent  Hall  sprang  up,  Tl 
regal  pile  saw  strango  mutsitioni  of  fortune  within  its  walls.  Kere  Lord  Rochfoj 
the  unhappy  brother  of  Anne  Buleyn^  ia  1531,  was  winning  forty  pounds  of  his  Iotii 
soYereigQ ;  in  1536  the  same  kind  master  scot  him  to  the  SGaffold,  In  1533  bis  idoliai 
Anne  here  sat  in  her  estate^  and  revelled  in  rich  masks  and  disportsi,  with  interlu( 
and  ban<iuct  J  in  1536  she  gave  her  ^'  little  neck'^  to  tho  axe  of  the  headsman.  Ja| 
Seymour,  in  1537,  was  here  released  from  tho  fears  which  must  have  always  haunts 
the  bed  of  a  wife  of  Henry,  when  she  gave  birth  to  Edward  VL  Anne  of  Clevcfl,  *^t] 
Flanders  mare,"  here  found  a  stall  during  the  prcpanitions  for  her  divorce ;  and  tha 
when  she  was  removed  to  Richmond,  aud  had  no  dreud  that  a  shari)er  process  mig] 
separate  her  from  her  lord,  Catherine  Howard  was  exhibited  at  Hampton  Court  iu 
holiday-pageant  or  two,  and  was  in  due  time  conducted  to  the  block  and  the  saw-dui 
At  last  came  Catherine  Parr  j  and  Hampton  Court  saw  her  marriage.  The  tjraii 
now  grown  bloated  and  unwieldy,  and  unable  to  hunt  the  stag  in  the  forest*  i 
Hainault  or  Windsor,  made  the  country  round  Hampton  Court  a  royal  chace,  afli( 
the  old  Norman  fashion  of  depopulation,  llero  ho  rodo  and  feasted  for  a  short  jM 
or  two.  Here  8urrcy,  at  the  dangerous  festlvala  of  the  last  of  »ix  queenSi  ^w  Q«r| 
dice,  if  we  may  believe  his  amatory  verse; —  i 

"  Hampton  me  taught  to  winh  her  fijst  for  mine-**  * 

Ik  was  not  lucky  enough,  to  escape  the  scaffold  by  that  death  which  freed  his  fatbe| 
Surely  there  was  a  shout  of  joy  in  Wolsey's  halls  when  the  most  hateful  of  Eugli^ 
kings  died  in  his  pious  blasphemy, — infamous  for  all  ages. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  VL,  Mary^  and  EHieal»eth)  Hampton  Court  m 
not  associated  in  any  remarkable  degree  with  the  regal  history.  The  usual  cofUi 
ceremonies  were  here  enacted,  whether  the  meek  li^j-King,  the  Bigot-Queen,  or  alj 
of '*  lion  port,"  was  the  presiding  geuius  of  the  place.  Each  reign  added  eomethin 
to  the  original  splendour  of  the  palace. 

With  James  L  Hampton  Court  is  more  identified  than  with  the  son  and  daughtci 
of  Henry  VI 11.  Sixty  years  had  passed  since  the  pursy  sensualist  stalked  abou 
these  hallsy  and  marked  down  his  victims,  even  while  the  banquet  and  the  dan^ 
showed  like  the  summer  calm  before  tho  suddeu  thunder-cloud.  Hero  is  now  a  m^ 
who  has  slid  into  the  throne  of  the  self-willed  Tudora^  and  is  going  to  rule  the  wosti 
hj  the  rod  and  ferule.  See  bim  in  Hampton  Court  at  the  famous  Conference  on  r| 
Hgioii.  On  New  Year's  Bay  of  1C04,  Shakspcre's  company  have  been  performii]^ 
before  the  King  in  the  Great  HalL    On  the  14lh  of  the  same  month  he  is  the  ge^ 
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r  himaelf  in  his  PriTj  Chamber.  Little  did  he  allow  the  Divinity  professors 
nj;  mad  when  he  was  exhausted  with  his  own  harangues,  he  exclaimed  that  if 
7  had  dispated  so  lamelj  in  a  college,  he  would  have  had  them  up  and  flogged  for 
Bces;  and  that  if  that  was  all  thej  could  say  he  would  have  them  all  conform,  or 
nj  them  oat  of  the  land,  or  do  worse  for  them.  **  I  peppered  them  soundly,"  said 
t  conceited  pedant ;  and  he  shuffled  about  in  his  padded  trunk-hose,  and  chuckled 
1  winked,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  went  on  his  knees  and  protested  that  his  heart 
Ited  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  God*s  singular  mercy  in  giving  them  such  a  king, 
[n  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  we  find  him  at  Hampton  Court,  with  his 
ing  Queen.  In  1636  h^  is  here  keeping  Christmas,  with  constant  performances  of 
.ys  in  the  Great  Hall.  From  the  17th  of  November  to  the  24th  of  January,  1637, 
we  learn  from  the  '  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court/  published 
Mi,  Peter  Cunningham,  there  were  fourteen  plays  thus  represented.  The  period 
1  arrived  when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  being  more  recent  than  Shakspere,  were  in 
ae  d^ree  more  popular ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  that  while  '  The  Beggar's 
sh,*  and  ^Philaster,'  were  amongst  the  favourites  of  the  Court,  that   dramatist 

0,  as  we  are  told  by  Milton,  was  the  chosen  companion  of  Charles  in  his  solitude 
i  snfferings,  was  not  nej^lected  in  these  days  of  his  prosperity.  '  The  Moor  of 
nice'  and  'Hamlet*  were  performed  at  Hampton  Court,  at  this  festive  time  of 
1&-7,  But  in  little  more  than  ten  years  what  a  change  has  come  over  these  royal 
Us !  Separated  from  his  family — allowed  only  occasionally  to  see  his  children,  who 
re  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Buke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion  House — Charles 
i  here  to  apply  the  full  force  of  liis  abilities  to  circumvent  the  enemies  by  whom 
was  surrounded  on  every  side.    Well  had  it  been  for  him  if  his  abilities  had  been 

1,  so  that  his  opponents  might  have  abated  somewhat  of  their  fears,— or  had  been 
pre-eminent  as  to  have  dispensed  with  the  craft  of  common  minds.  In  his  dis- 
lulation  he  perished — a  man  who  commands  many  of  our  sympathies;  one  who 
uld  hare  been  deserving  of  all  honour  had  he  been  cast  upon  happier  days. 
Another  ten  years, — and  the  great  Protector  is  lord  of  Hampton  Court.  Here  was 
wont  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gallery,  and  listen  to  the  organ  which  had 
en  forcibly  taken  from  Magdalen  College.  Here  was  his  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Lord  Falconbridge.  Here  he  shed  agonising  tears  over  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
rourite  child,  Mrs.  Claypole.  That  man — that  great  Englishman — in  many  respects 
ily  "  the  first  of  men" — he  who  loved  his  country  with  an  intense  love,  whatever 
ght  be  his  personal  ambition — was  succeeded  by  one  as  selfish  and  voluptuous  as 
e  bluff  Harry,  though  not  quite  so  unscrupulous.  Like  most  voluptuaries,  Charles 
IS  what  is  called  good-natured.  Whether  he  sold  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  or 
Bt  off  Lady  Castlemaine  or  Mrs.  Nelly  for  a  new  mistress,  or  fed  his  ducks  in  St. 
mes's  Park  or  Hampton  Court  Gardens, — he  was  equally  merry  and  heartless, 
jpys  is  a  good  authority  for  his  Hampton  Court  doings.  One  sentence  is  enough : — 
"^Juru  20th.  This  I  take  to  be  as  bad  a  juncture  as  ever  I  observed.  The  King  and 
s  new  Queen  minding  their  pleasures  at  Hampton  Court.'' 

Another  convulsion — and  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  is  hurled  from  his  throne, 
len  comes  WilUam  III.,  who  chiefiy  made  Hampton  Court  what  it  now  is.  We 
Tc  no  violent  love  for  William,  certainly  no  fierce  dislike  ;  and  assuredly  wo  have 
I  kindly  sympathies  for  the  great  Christopher  Wren.  But  if  the  truth  were  told, 
i  would  rather  have  seen  the  Palace  as  Hentzner  saw  it,  before  the  huge  mass  of 
uare  brick- work,  with  its  formal  quadrangle,  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  two  of 
olsey's  Gothic  courts.  The  union  of  two  such  dissimilar  styles  of  architecture  is 
mewhat  incongruous.    However,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  hero  of  the  Revolu* 
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tion  :  what  he  did  here  he  did  well,  as  far  as  solidity  and  a  Versailles-emulating  mag- 
nificence in  little  are  concerned.     The  Cartcmns  of  Rafaelle,  which  Cromwell — hotimtT  J 
to  his  taste  and  patriotism — saved  from  foreigners,  were  hero  brought  to 

f»'whicli  William  cspociallj  huilt  for  them.     The  g:arJen8  which  he  improved- 
call  them  in  Dutch  taste — wc  regard  as  eotnething  exquisitely  beautiful, — resc 
from  the  grasp  of  the  i^o-crilled  picturesque  landscape  gardeners,  to  teach  us  thej 

r  difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  a  paltry  imitation  of  nat\ure  upon  a  small  scale. 
Here,  in  Ilumpton  Piirk,  the  horse  fell  which  carried  the  just  and  wise,  but  cold  and  | 
unpopular  William  IIL,  and  here  he  died,  from  the  effocte  of  the  accident 

Queen  Anno  Iccpt  her  court  at  llamptou.  Pope  is  the  best  local  historian  of  this  j 
age: 

*'  Close  hy  those  meads  for  ever  crownM  with  flowers. 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majcstie  fmme. 
Which  from  the  ncighbouriug  llampiou  tnkcs  its  immc» 
Here  Britain's  stateim^en  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
t)f  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  some  times  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea, 

"  Hither  the  heroes  and  the  ijjTnphs  resort, 
To  fcaslo  awhile  the  pleasores  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hour^i  they  past. 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  viiit  lost ; 
One  ej>eakcj  the  glory  of  the  British  t|uecn. 
And  one  dct?oribes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  thini  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  cycsi 
At  cv€r>'  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singingi  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.** 

Rate  Of  THB  Luck,  Uajtto  10. 

The  lost  historical  records  of  Hampton  Court  are  thus  connected  with  the  £rst  and 
iccond  Georges.  Of  the  first,  we  have  little  to  remark.  In  the  reign  of  the  second, 
Queen  Caroline  here  winked  nt  her  husband  s  infidclitieSt  and  gave  him  the  support 
of  her  capacious  and  vigorous  mind.  Here  went  forward  the  usual  routine  of  court 
amusomcntH  and  court  dulness.  The  old  hall  waa  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  with  dirty 
scenes,  and  a  lumbering  etago  with  greasy  foot-limps. 

During  the  rcigiui  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.»  Hampton  Court  was  utterly 
neglected.  Nothing  flourished  there  but  the  vine,  and  the  dowagers  who  retired 
upon  pensions  to  its  quiet  upper  rocima.  The  yew-trees  were  cut  into  shapes  of  dra- 
gons and  pcLicocka  ;  the  ponds  wero  stagnant  j  the  lawns  were  unmown  ;  the  walks 
una  wept.  No  roses  were  trained  in  regulated  luxuriance  ;  the  hearths-ease  flowered 
not  in  springj  nor  the  dahlia  in  autumn.  All  was  dreariness — and  at  every  step 
through  which  the  |H3op!c  advanced  to  look  upon  a  deserted  palace^  a  shilling  to  pay. 
Things  happily  are  changed. 

In  November,  1838,   the  noble  example  was  first  set  of  throwing  the   doors  of 

Hampton  Court  Palace  wide  open  to  visitors  of  every  ago  and  every  rank.      The 

.gardens  and  grounds  are  open  daily  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  state 

■Apartments  are  open  every  day  of  the  week  except  Fridayi  from  ten  to  six  in  the 

luwDmor  half-year,  from  teu  to  four  in  the  winter.    Her©  may  we  see  little  happy 
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piitui»  wiihoai  the  slightest  restraint,  pacing  the  vclyet  lawns  and  grayel  terraces, 
■mteniig  hende  the  gay  parterres,  or  feeding  the  gold  fish  and  the  swans  in  the 
liljr-ooTered  basins.  In  the  apartments  we  may  linger  from  mom  to  oto,  without  any 
%wnnuit  eonductor  to  hurry  us  forward,  and  bore  us  with  the  old  parrot  gabble  of 
*  Dims  Sootos,  who  translated  the  Bible  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  died  in  the 
hak  page.*'  In  the  first  year  after  the  free  opening  of  the  palace,  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  yisitors  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  so  new  to  England. 
In  1848  there  were  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  The  greatest  number,  as 
might  be  expected,  come  from  May  to  August.  As  many  as  twelve  thousand 
persona  have  passed  through  these  rooms  in  one  fine  week.  They  come  in  every 
variety  of  conveyance,  from  the  coroneted  britska  to  the  covered  van.  The  steam- 
boat duly  lands  its  merry  cargo  at  Hampton  Bridge ;  the  train  sets  them  down  on 
the  opposite  shore ;  and  omnibus  after  omnibus  delivers  its  load  at  the  palace  gates. 
The  merriest  parties — for  holidays  with  them  are  rare  things — are  those  of  the  vans. 
In  districts  well  known  to  the  handicraftsmen  of  London,  these  capacious  convey- 
ances are  constantly  ready  to  start  to  every  place  of  public  resort  within  eight  or  ten 
miles ;  and,  with  proper  foresight,  places  may  be  engaged  for  going  and  returning  at 
a  small  price.  But  in  many  cases  these  vans  are  hired  for  a  summer  by  subscrip- 
Uon ;  some  thirty  or  forty  heads  of  families  engaging  the  conveyance,  and  apportion- 
ing the  days  in  which  each  family  is  to  have  the  holiday.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  the  working-classes,  by  which 
they  secure  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  the  individual  rich  man,  some  years  ago, 
scarcely  dreamt  of  attaining. 

The  true  way  to  enter  Hampton  Court  is  by  the  west,  from  Hampton.  The  north 
entrance  from  Bushy  Park  plunges  you  at  once  into  a  charming  wilderness  of  noble 
trees  and  broad  walks  ^  but  you  come  suddenly  upon  the  modem  palace,  and  the 
associations  with  William  III.  take  the  precedence  of  those  of  Wolsey.  Pass,  then, 
through  the  great  gates  by  Hampton  Bridge,  and,  in  crossing  the  green,  pause  to 
look  upon  the  great  western  front, — a  noble  specimen  of  the  palatial  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Good  taste  is  once  more  at  work  here,  to 
obliterate  the  barbarous  alterations  of  the  Georgian  era.  The  beautiful  twisted 
chimneys,  of  which  Wolsey  left  so  many  models,  are  being  restored ;  the  square 
sash-window  is  being  replaced  by  the  Gothic  mullioii  and  lattice.  The  whole  front 
is  fast  growing  harmonious  and  picturesque.  Wc  pass  through  the  gateway  into  the 
first  court-yard.  This  is  a  noble  quadrangle,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  finest  of 
our  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  in  perfect  repair,  with  few  modem 
incongruities  ;  and  it  shows  us  how  well  calculated  was  this  style  of  architecture — 
with  court  succeeding  court,  in  which  were  lodged  the  family  and  the  guests — to 
accommodate  even  the  three  hundred  visitors  whom  Wolsey  is  said  here  to  have 
lodged  in  silken  beds.  If  wo  choose,  we  may  thread  the  passages  behind  these 
quadrangles,  and  see  how  conveniently  the  officers  of  the  household  were  disposed — 
how  kitchen  and  buttery  did  their  needful  work  beneath  the  shadow  of  hall  and 
presence-chamber.  We  go  forward  towards  the  second  court ;  but  our  progress  is 
arrested  under  the  groined  roof  of  the  second  gateway  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
which  invite  us  to  enter  the  Great  Hall.  This  splendid  room  has  been  restored — that 
is  the  phrase — within  the  last  ten  years.  The  lumber  with  which  it  was  deformed 
has  been  swept  away;  tapestries,  which  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  have 
been  hung  upon  its  walls  ;  its  noble  roof  has  been  cleaned,  and  gilt,  and  coloured ; 
gay  banners  float  beneath  its  corbels ;  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  modem 
painted  glass.    Mr.  Cole  (Felix  Siunmerly)  has  given,  in  his  '  Handbook  to  Hampton 
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Gouf  t/  ttome  very  ciurious  <}x tracts  £iom  the  original  iicoounts  of  works  here  ezecuted  in 
the  timo  of  Henry  VIII.  One  of  the  etiincs  ie  a^  follows  : — *'  Paid  to  Oalyon  HonO| 
the  Kynge's  glasier^ — In  the  two  great  wyndowjs  at  the  ends  of  tbe  haull  ya  two 
groat  armys,  with  four  beestt^s  in  them,  at  Qjt.  Sd.  the  pece.  Also  in  the  said  wyndowi 
in  the  haul!  is  Z\)  of  the  Kyngcs  and  the  Quenys  armjs,  price  the  pece  Am,  Also  ia 
the  wyndows  in  the  said  haull  js  46  badges  of  the  Kynges  and  tbo  Quenys,  ptjM 
the  pece3tf.  Also  in  the  windowya  in  the  sayd  haull  ys  77  scry  tors,  with  the  Kyng«*s 
wordoi  pryce  the  iicce,  12<f/'  The  thirty  pieces  of  the  King's  and  the  Queen's  anni^ 
and  tbe  forty-six  badges  of  the  King's  and  the  Queeu^s,  were  set  up  by  Gftlyon  Uonc^ 
the  King's  glazier,  iu  the  2*'jtb  and  2Gtb  years  of  Henry  VIIT.,  when  Anne  BiilojA 
was  Queen ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  thoy  stood  for  the  consolation  of  his  succeeding 
queen E>,  who  might  hco  that  their  bhizonry  would  not  perish  quite  so  loon  as  tbt 
tenderness  of  their  dangerous  lord,  Jkit  Mr.  Willcment  has  satirically  set  forth  the 
pedigrees  of  the  aix  wives  of  Hoiiry  VIlLt  in  fix  alterniite  windows  ;  and  in  the 

termed  lute  windows,  seven  in  number,  arc  tbe  heraldic  badges  of  tho  great  woman- 
Talayer  himself.  The  west  window  is  filled  with  the  satne  description  of  heraldic 
record.  Mr.  Coic  says,  "  This  window  is  quite  a  chapter  iu  English  History  for  all 
to  read  who  please ;  a  little  study  of  it  will  fix  in  the  mind  nJi  Henry's  Queens  and 
his  offsptiug."  Wo  had  rather  not.  We  would  turn  in  preference  to  the  more  intcl* 
ligible  morality  of  thefincold  allegorical  tapestry  under  the  Music  Gallery,  in  which 
tbe  seven  deadly  sins  are  associated  with  seven  symbolical  animals  ;  and  the  bearded 

lat,  and  the  filthy  swine,  and  the  ravenous  wolf,  tell  a  clearer  story  of  tho  buildor 
this  hall  thitn  the  llLur-dc-Hs  and  the  Tudor  rose  ;  and  we  are  not  betrayed  into 
reading  the  kboU  of  tho  windows^  *'  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,*'  and  **  Due,  Salrum  Fac 
Keg.'*  The  tapestries  around  the  hall  represent  incidents  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Beyond  tbo  hall  is  a  very  &nt 
room,  called  the  Presence  Chamber^  which  is  also  hung  with  very  anoient  tapestry* 

The  second  (juadrangle,  into  which  we  pass  after  descend ing  the  stairs  of  the  hall, 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first.  The  external  architecture  waa  barbarized  by  the 
improvements  of  Kent,  iu  1732.  The  northern  side  is  wholly  occupied  by  tbe  length 
of  the  hall ;  and  on  the  opposit-e  side  is  the  incongruous  Ionic  colonnade  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  This  is  commonly  called  the  Clock  Court,  from  tbe  very  curious 
face  of  an  astronomical  clock  which  is  over  the  gateway  leading  from  the  first  court 
In  the  small  towers  of  this  court  are  six  remarkably  fine  busts,  in  terra  cotta,  of 
Roman  emperors,  there  being  four  similar  busts  in  tho  towers  of  the  first  c< 
They  are  said  to  haT©  been  presented  to  Wolsey  by  Pope  Leo  tho  Teuth.  The  C 
is  entered  by  a  paesage  leading  from  this  court  The  splendour  of  its  crystal  wS? 
dows  and  stained  glass  are  gone  ;  and  since  its  original  ornaments  were  swept  away 
iu  the  days  of  tho  Puritans,  we  have  the  daubs  of  Verrio  and  tbe  carvings  of  Gib- 
bons, open  pew  a  and  mnrblc  iloors,— the  patchwork  of  successive  beautifiers.  Cross- 
ing to  the  south-easteru  corner  of  the  accond  court  we  are  at  once  upon  the  grand 
staircase  of  Wren*s  Palace — the  omtimnco  to  the  state  apartments. 

Tbo  general  efiect  of  thiH  staircase  is  grand  and  imposing.  The  details  of  VeirioV 
wall-paiuting  are  execrable.  He  had  filled  Windsor  Castle  with  every  scoundrel  of 
the  mythology,  iri  the  glorioufl  davs  of  Charles  11. ;  and  upon  those  walls  Keptune 
presents  his  trident  to  the  man  who  let  the  Dutch  fleet  come  up  the  Medway, 
Jupiter  gives  his  thunderbolts  to  him  who  sold  Dunkirk.  The  conceited  Italian 
upon  the  walls  of  St.  George's  Hall,  that  he  had  decorated  that  palace  "/rfttfi 
fiuinfi;''  and  living  on  to  the  time  of  William  and  Wren,  the  assertion  waa  believed. 
He  was  sent  for  to  paint  Hampton  Court.  '  A  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  he  objected  to 
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woik  for  the  Proiestont  King  who  lucked  out  James  II.  But  William  overcame  his 
doubts ;  and  he  seems  to  hare  compromised  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  rdigioni  by  a  prodigious  piece  of  neutrality, — ^making  Julian  the  Apostate  the 
chief  hero  of  this  staircase.  We  at  one  pass  into  the  state  apartments,  which  form 
the  great  suite  of  William  the  Third's  Palace. 

Until  the  days  of  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  state  apartments  at  Windsor,  there  was  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  show  rooms  of  that  palace  and  Hampton  Court  Each  had  its  own  familiar 
names  of  Guard  Chamber  and  Presence  Chamber,  and  King's  Bedroom  and  Queen^s 
Bedroom ;  each  had  its  slippery  oak  floors,  and  its  gaudy  painted  ceilings ;  each  was 
filled  with  pictures,  some  first  rate,  some  good,  some  indiiSerent,  and  some  execrablo. 
Hampton  Court  has  now  an  enormous  collection  of  paintings, — above  a  thousand. 
}fany  of  these  have  been  rummaged  out  of  lumber  rooms ;  some  have  been  brought 
from  other  palaces ;  and  a  few  retain  their  old  positions.  As  far  as  the  public  taste 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  collection  is  so  largo.  In  this  palace 
are  the  world-renowned  Cartoons  of  Bafaelle,  and  the  rare  and  curious  Triumphs  of 
Cesar  bj  Andrea  Mantegna.  Here,  also,  are  several  fine  heads  by  Titian,  and  a 
wonderful  collection  of  portraits  by  Holbein.  Two  of  the  most  ancient  historical 
pictures  in  existence,  the  Battle  of  Spurs,  and  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  may  fix 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary  for  hours.  There  is  always  an  interest — the  interest 
of  local  association — in  seeing  upon  the  walls  of  an  historical  building  the  portraits 
of  those  who  have  played  their  parts  upon  that  stage.  The  Hampton  Court  Gallery 
has  an  unusual  amount  of  this  source  of  attraction.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein ;  but  the  most  remarkable  picture  of  this  character,  and  one 
of  unquestionable  authenticity,  which  .was  at  Whitehall  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  is 
that  of  Henry  and  his  family  (No.  511).  The  bluff  king  sits  in  the  centre,  with  his 
Queen  (Katherine  Parr,  we  presume)  and  his  son  Edward  on  one  side ;  and  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  on  the  other.  Coming  in  at  a  door  is  the  Court  Fool, 
with  an  ape  on  his  shoulder.  Of  Will  Somers,  the  famous  jester,  there  is  a  portrait 
(513).  This  in  the  family  group  is  an  older  and  sterner  looking  roan — a  melancholy 
fool.  We  might  believe  that  it  was  Wolsey's  poor  Fool,  Patch,  grown  old.  Here  is 
one  of  Henry's  victims,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (No.  306),  also  painted  by  Holbein.  He  is 
a  queer  strutting  unpoetical  figure,  clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  "  one  red."  Francis 
the  First  of  France  (No.  340)  here  also  figures,  with  a  gross  animal  face  that  scarcely 
makes  us  regret  that  he  was  vanquished  at  Pavia  by  the  intellectual  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  three  celebrated  pictures,  the  Battle  of  Spurs  (No.  517),  the  Embarkation 
of  Henry  VIII.  from  Dover  in  1520  (No.  516),  and  the  picture  of  the  Meeting  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (No.  518),  used  to  hang 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  gallery  at  Windsor.  They  were  then  lent  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (the  loans  of  kings  ought  to  be  gifts)  and  reclaimed,  to  be  placed  in  their 
present  position.  There  arc  very  few  pictures,  indeed,  of  equal  historical  interest 
with  these  three.  They  have  an  air  of  literal  truth  about  them  which  brings  the 
scenes  and  the  personages  completely  before  our  view.  We  care  not  fbr  perspective 
whilst  we  have  accurate  costume.  Of  the  same  exact  class  is  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  when  she  was  young  (No.  282).  It  is  pleasant  t)  compare  the  later  por- 
traits which  we  here  find  of  the  stem,  wrinkled  coquette,  who  had  a  fancy  to  be  painted 
with  no  shadows  on  her  face  (Nos.  283  and  285),  with  the  representation  by  Holbein 
of  the  moek-looking,  diflident  girl,  with  book  in  her  hand,  and  her  crimson  gown  with- 
out ruff  and  furbelow.  It  appears  from  an  inventory  that  this  picture  was  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  at  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 


» who  feel — And  who  does  not  ? — aiaelaiicliolj  intcrcfi  in  the  historj  of  Ch&rlet  I. 
connected  with  Elanipton  Coiirt,  will  be  abundftntlj  satisfied  with  Vandyke's  noble 
picture,  io  often  repented  hy  him.  The  grave  mclancbolj  face  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten (Ko.  80).  The  character  of  his  son  loay  be  read  in  tbe  col  lection  of  the  beauties 
of  his  Court  (Nos,  173  to  191).  It  was  a  queer  fancy  of  Queen  Marj  to  set  up  Kneller 
to  riTal  Lely,  by  painting  tbe  beauties  of  her  Court  (Nos,  20  to  27).  lake  liely's 
Beauties^  these  are  all  very  much  of  a  character  ;  and  look  as  uniformly  dull  as  those 
of  Charles  are  uniformly  impudent.  There  must  be  something  beyond  the  mannens 
of  the  painter  to  account  for  this  similarity  in  two  such  remarkable  instances, 
flowers  take  their  colour  from  a  soil,  and  breeds  of  cattle  some  of  their  peculiari^ 
from  the  pasture  on  which  they  feed,  so  we  suppose  are  faces  moulded  by  the  Cotirfe 
habits,  which  allow  no  individual  development,  and  subject  all  alike  to  the  r^igime 
which  prevails,  whether  of  licence  or  decorum,  of  frivolity  or  dulness.  William  the 
Third  himself  here  figures  in  a  wonderful  allegorical  portrait  by  Kneller^  in  which 
Keptune  comes  out  of  the  sea,  and  welcomes  him  like  a  tortoise  out  of  his  proper 
clement. 

We  have  here  a  room  full  of  pictures  by  West,  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  tbs 
Dcfitli  of  General  Wolfe,  which  everybody  knows  through  Woollctt's  fine  print,  1 
which  the  dull  leaden  colour  of  the  original  is  translated  into  beautiful  black 
white.  George  the  Third  never  resided  at  Hampton  Court,  but  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  his  neglect  of  the  place,  white  his  family  were  stuffed  up  in  the  little  Falaoe  at 
Kew,  or  in  a  lath  and  plaster  Lodge  at  the  foot  of  his  own  Castle  at  Windsor,  we  have 
the  King,  and  his  Queen,  and  his  cliildren,  in  every  variety  of  age  and  costume. 

If  Hampton  Court  were  not  remarkable  for  anything  else,  it  would  be  celehmted 
through  the  world  as  holding  the  Cartoons  of  Rafaelle.  These  wonderful  produc- 
tions were  designs,  as  most  persons  know,  to  be  copied  in  tai>eatry*  They  are  drawn 
in  chalk  on  strong  paper,  and  coloured  in  distemper.  The  Cartoons  were  finished  in 
1515 — the  tapestries  in  1519.  Originally  there  were  eleven  executed  for  the  lowter 
walls  of  the  Sistine  Chaj^el  in  the  Vatican.  These  extraordinary  drawings  long  rc- 
nmincd  neglected  and  dilapidated  io  the  warehouse  of  the  tapestry  maker  at  Arras. 
Rubens  knew  of  their  existence,  and  advised  Charles  the  First  to  purchase  them,  to 
be  used  for  the  same  species  of  manufacture  for  which  heo  the  Tenth  had  employed 
them.  The  seven  now  here  were  thus  saved.  There  is  the  following  entry  in  the 
catalogue  of  Kiug  Charleses  pictures :  *'  In  a  slit  wooden  case  some  two  cartoons  of 
Rafaelle  Urbioo's,  for  hangings  to  be  made  by  ;  and  the  other  five  are,  by  the  King's 
appointment,  delivered  to  Mr,  Francis  Cleyne,  at  Mortlake,  to  make  hangings  by." 
It  appears  that  they  bad  been  cut  into  long  slips  about  two  feet  wide,  for  the  workers 
in  wool  and  silk  more  conveniently  to  imitate.  At  the  sale  of  Charleses  pictures  they 
were  bought  by  Cromwell  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Charles  the  Second  was  about 
to  seU  them  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  remonstrated 
so  vigorously  against  the  completion  of  the  bargain,  that  they  were  preserved  to  \is^ — 
to  be  again  neglected.  They  were  fortunately  rescued  from  the  lumber  rooms  of  White- 
hall by  William  the  Third  ;  and  at  Hampton  Court  he  built  the  gallery  in  which  they 
now  are  for  their  especial  rcct^ption.  The  slips  were  carefully  pasted  upon  linen  cloth, 
and  then  took  the  fonn  in  which  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  great  master.  They 
have  sustained  sundry  removals  from  Hampton  Court  to  Buckiogham  Palace, — from 
BuckiDgham  Palace  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  to  Hampton  Court;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  all  their  various  mutations  of  fortune,  they  have  been  considerably 
dilapidated.  But  it  is  remarkable,  considering  of  what  fragile  materials  they  are 
made,  that  they  should  remain  as  perfect  as  they  are.    The  gallery  is  perhaps  not 
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11  consfemeied  for  their  exhibition;  but  assuredly  the  notion,  which  has  some- 
sen  zealously  adrocated,  that  they  should  be  remoyed  to  London,  is  a  yezy  mis- 
le.     It  is  said  that  artists  cannot  readily  see  them  here.    If  there  be  any  artist 
ly  deToid  of  enthusiasm  as  to  grudge  a  pilgrimage  of  some  dozen  miles  to  gase 
ese  greatest  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  comparative  quiet, — ^to  copy 
henever  he  pleases  without  obstruction, — we  should  say  that  he  is  not  very 
>  contribute  any  very  striking  performance  to  the  English  historical  school. 
>t  the  larger  number  of  the  chance  visitors  to  Hampton  Court  are  not  exactly 
1  for  their  due  comprehension.    Their  colours  are  dull,  their  shadows  are 
hey  have  something  higher  about  them  than  the  realities  of  common  life,  and 
^  therefore,  thought  unnatural.    It  is  said  that  Garrick  objected  to  the  truth  of 
on  in  the  figure  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  struck  blind,  who  appears  as  if  his  vexy 
dds  were  endeavouring  to  see ;  and  that  Garrick  was  told  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
Is  way  in  perfect  darkness.    He  did  so ;  and  the  figure  of  Elymas  was  repeated 
rreat  posturo-maker.    It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  very  highest  works  of  art, 
ty  do  not  at  first  strike  the  common  observer  as  much  as  inferior  productions, 
n  at  something  much  nobler  than  the  production  of  surprise.    It  is  the  same 
i  highest  poetry.    Admiration  slowly  grows  out  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  such 
The  cartoons  by  Andrea  Mantegna  require  the  same  careful  attention, 
is  one  room  at  Hampton  Court  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  national 
-a  room  of  sea  pieces.    The  embarkation  of  Henry  YIII.  at  Dover,  which  we 
eady  mentioned,  shows  us  the  construction  of  the  English  ships  in  the  six- 
cntury ;  and  here  we  have  various  battle  pieces,  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
Carles  the  Second,  to  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805. 
ass  through  the  cloisters,  and  stand  in  the  great  eastern  entrance  of  Wren's 
:8.   The  prospect  before  us,  especially  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  is  singularly 
^, — grand,  indeed,  as  a  work  of  art, — beautiful  in  the  finest  characteristics  of 
of  gardening.    A  broad  terrace  is  inmiediatcly  before  us,  bounded  by  velvet 
iterspersed  with  parterres  of  the  gayest  flowers ;  the  view  terminated  on  each 
h  quadrant  of  lime-trees,  and  an  inner  quadrant  of  fine  old  yews  ;  and  leading 
to  three  superb  vistas,  each  of  which  is  commanded  from  this  central  spot, 
ktely  before  us  is  a  long  avenue  of  elms  planted  on  each  side  of  a  large  sheet 
.     To  the  south  is  a  second  avenue  of  the  same  character  of  trees ;  and,  to  the 
third,  which  is  terminated  by  the  tower  of  Kingston  church.     In  the  full 
ice  of  their  summer  foliage,  it  is  difiicult  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
)f  these  vistas.    Satisfied  with  this  view, — and  we  may  gaze  upon  it  long, — 
down  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  entrance,  towards  the  basin,  where  a  mis- 
>untain  is  toiling  to  throw  a  few  sputtering  drops  into  the  sunlight.     Green 
lawns  are  around  us  with  empty  pedestals  on  which  statues  once  were,  and 
ught  again  to  bear  some  classic  burden.     Alleys  of  the  smoothest  turf  stretch 
id  south,  where  we  may  lounge  away  a  summer  afternoon  upon  welcome  seats 
boughs"  which  are  not  "melancholy.'*      At  the  south-west  comer  is  the 
;  to  what  is  called  the  Private  Garden, — a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  old- 
d,  long-neglected,  but  now  appreciated  garden  of  a  past  age,  with  its  raised 
and  formal  flower-beds,  and  long  arcades  impervious  to  the  noon-day  heat. 
^alls  the  arcade  here  "  a  cradle-walk  of  Horn-beam."     In  this  garden  is  the 
ed  Vine,  the  largest  in  Europe,  as  we  are  told. 

the  "trim  gardens"  of  Hampton  Court,  "park-scenery"  is  extensively  associated. 

n  Court  Park  contains  the  three  noble  avenues,  which  we  have  described  as 

such  a  remarkable  combination  as  seen  ftom  the  eastern  front  of  the  palace. 
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Paasing  out  of  what  ar6  called  the  ^ Lion-gatei/*  to  the  north,  wo  crots  the] 

arc  in  Busbj  Park,  whose  noble  chcAtnut  avenues  and  ancient  thoma  (froq 

probably  derives  the  name  of  "Bushy,")  wo  have  described  in  our  paper  oii| 

I      Very  many  features  of  the  old  decorations  of  the  "  trim  gardens"  of  IIaiii| 

have  now  vanished.     Evelyn  tells  us  of  "  a  rich  and  noble  fountain,  wH 

Btatues  cast  in  copper  by  Fanellij"  as  being  in  the  Private  Gardens.    An  qj 

'  the  time  of  Qncen  Anne  shows  twelve  foiuitaios  playing  before  the  east^ 

'  the  Palace.    Tbe  place  was  gradually  neglected.    Tho  fine  old  yew  treei^ 

I  into  hideous  shapes;  tbe  fountains  ceased  to  play;  the  statues  were  remi 

I  iheir  pedestals.     But  the  old  features  of  g:randeiir  eould  not  be  deetroy«< 

>  we  consider  the  ^at  surface  of  the  large  area  with  which  the  landscape-gai 

I  Hampton  Court  had  to  deal,  we  cannot  but  admire  tho  taste  with  which,  i 

I  alt  obstructions,  the  grounds  have  been  formed  into  what  thoy  are.     The  fll 

[  hecn  made  picturetipio  by  vast  avenues,  which  carry  the  imagination  oil! 

f  distance  of  the  horizon.    The  ornamcated  parts  are  so  gay  with  lawn§  am 

with  terraces  and  trees,  that  wc  surrender  ourselves  to  the  charm  of  decofi 

|mgh  not  for  nattu^l  features  of  wood  and  water.    We  people  the  sunny  gi 

"^luch  groups  B3  Watteau  painted  ;  or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  wc  see  iheis 

peopled  with  happy  children,  and  smiling  women,  and  assiduous  swains  in  I 

day  dresses,  rejoicing  in  the  elegance  around  them.     It  is  to  be  lamented  tl 

lio  much  has  been  done  for  the  decent  ornament  of  the  gardcnii,  of  late  ya 

^should  still  so  much  remain  to  be  done.     The  old  copies  of  antique  st; 

removed  from  t!icir  pedestals.     Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  peopla^ 

gardens  every  year,  with  minds  open  to  external  impressions.     It  is  a 

Vof  our  British  worthies.    When  the  people  really  take  pleasure  in  a  particulai 

r^nd  it  bct^omes  a  standard  enjoyment  to  large  ma^°scs  of  tbe  populatioBj  it  it 

Kof  a  government  to  consider  how  the  real  education  of  the  people,  as  well 

nppiness,  can  be  promoted  by  judicious  aseociaticns  with  tbe  scene  of  theli 

CL-reations.    Do  not  fear  that  the  people  will  mutilate  or  injure  the  veijj 

Iworku  of  Art.    Wc  feel  that  there  is  at  length  in  England  some  respect  for  tM 

^The  very  iiiscriptions  here,  that  used  to  threaten  tbe  trespasser,  now  use  the  1 

cf  courtesy  :  '*  It  is  expected  that  the  public  will  protect  what  is  intended  n 

enjoyment."     Happily  there  is  now  no  need  of  protection.     Treat  tbe  peffl 

confidence  and  they  will  not  abufie  tho  trust  reposed  in  them.     Here  the^ 

unmolested  and  unmolesting.      They  leave  tho  more  frequented  walks,  aoj 

ll^eely  by  the  aide  of  the  Thsnuos,  upon  the  raised  Terrace  which  skirts  thel 

^half  a  mile.    They  thread  all  the  cool  paths  of  what  is  called  *'The  Wilderoi 

no  ohstrepcruus  noises  break  the  charm  of  its  solitude.     Sometimes  a  head 

bursts  out  from  the  clotse  hedges  of  "The  Maze,*'  and  joyous  is  it  to  hear  i 

harmlesfi  fun,  telling  of  cares  forgotten*— of  youth  and  hope. 


WIND80B. 

Tho  tm©  way  to  approach  Windsor  is  by  tho  Long  Walk,  the  magmfl 
irhicb  now  leads  direct  to  the  Castle  gates,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  i 
is,  indeed,  a  wondrous  approach  to  a  noble  pile.     Five-and-twonty  years  J 
avenue  was  without  an  object.     Shabby  houses  interposed  between  its  comti 
at  Wiudsor  and  tbe  Castle  ;  now  it  leads  direct  to  the  gateway  called  afU 
ly.^  and  thence  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  state  apartments* 
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Bat  the  riflitor  of  a  daj  will  doubtless  enter  Windsor  bj  one  of  the  railroads.  That 
Yhich  fmMWOt  through  Staines  and  Datchet  proceeds  immediately  under  the  north  side 
of  tlM  Gasile,  and  nothing  can  be  grander  than  this  approach.  The  Qreat  Western 
Bailway  crosses  the  Thames  above  Eton,  and  then  the  river  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  noble  pile  are  before  us.  Each  entrance  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  coming  bj  either 
railway. 

Let  ns  pass  up  the  street  of  Windsor  to  the  point  where  four  streets  unite — the  old 
nte  of  a  market-cross.  The  whole  south  front  of  the  Castle  is  now  before  us,  and 
the  general  effect  is  truly  imposing.  Through  a  gateway  with  two  towers,  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.,  we  enter  the  Lower  Quadrangle.  St.  George's  Chapel — that  cx- 
qoisite  gem  of  our  florid  architecture — is  immediately  before  us.  To  the  west  of  the 
gateway  we  see  that  improvement  has  been  at  work.  A  row  of  houses,  known  as  the 
lower  foundation  for  the  Military  Knights,  has  been  pulled  down.  What  is  to  re- 
filace  these  houses  is  not  quite  apparent.  If  a  terrace,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
hoosea  in  the  town  perk  up  their  garrets  and  chimneys,  and  shut  out  the  noble  view 
of  the  green  hills  of  the  Great  Park.  We  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  whole  of  this 
quarter  of  the  town  should  be  removed.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  behold  the  paltry 
tenements  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of  the  old  Western  fortress  being 
gradually  cleared  away ;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a  new  town  arise,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  more  in  harmony  with  the  Castle — at  any  rate,  less  obstructive  and  deform- 
ing. When  Swift  visited  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  wrote  :  "  Windsor  is  a 
delicious  situation,  but  the  town  is  scoundrel.''  (Journal  to  Stdla.)  But  not  only  was 
the  town  ^  scoundrel,"  but  within  the  Castle  walls  were  many  wretched  deformities, 
some  of  which  still  remain. 

The  interior  of  St.  George's  Chapel  has  been  recently  the  object  of  judicious  ira- 
provementy  arising  out  of  the  more  accurate  taste  of  our  day  in  minute  points  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.    When,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  George  III. 
rescued  this  chapel  from  the  neglect  of  a  century,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  was 
effected  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  building.    The  organ-screen, 
for  example,  which  was  then  erected,  though  defective  in  some  particulars,  is  not 
incongruous.     Of  the  painted  windows  then  produced  in  the  historical  style,  we  are 
icarcely  competent  to  speak.     Although  we  may  doubt  their  strict  propriety,  we 
should   not  patiently  endure  their  destruction  to  make  way  for  modern  imitative 
ornaments  of  stained  glass — saints,  kings,  and  bishops,  row  upon  row.     The  west 
wmdow  has  recently  been  thoroughly  refitted.     It  was  formed,  at  the  great  repara- 
tion of  the  Chapel,  out  of  glass  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  building.     Much, 
however,  of  the  old  glass  was  carried  off;  some  may  still  be  found  in  the  fine  Church 
of  Saint  Cross,  at  Winchester.    This  window  is  now  made  perfect  and  secure.    The 
changes  in  the  choir  arc  also  most  judicious  ;  and  the  clustered  columns,  cleansed 
i     of  their  atrocious  whitewash,  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  under  the 
I     tool  of  the  sculptor. 

}  To  the  east  of  St.  George's  Chapel  is  the  Royal  Dormitory — a  building  erected  by 
'  \Yolsey  for  his  own  tomb;  desecrated  and  neglected  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
>  then  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  mausoleum  by  George  III.  The  interior  has  been 
completely  repaired  only  within  a  few  years.  The  royal  tombs  were  long  l)eneath 
{  a  floor  of  rubbish.  We  pass  on,  and  look  down  into  the  garden  in  the  moat  of  the 
Round  Tower,  out  of  which  the  moimd  rises,  with  tho  great  keep  towering  up  in  the 

^old  feudal  grandeur.     In  the  low  wall  of  the  Terrace  opposite  the  moated  garden  is 
an  arch  through  which  we  see  Eton  and  the  distant  country.     The  effect  is  magical. 
}       To  form  some  adequate  notion  of  the  vastness  of  the  Castle  itself,  wo  ought  to  look 
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down  upon  ita  roof  from  the  leads  of  the  Round  Tower.  The  interior  of  the  Tower  h 
not  now  eiliibitcd.  The  panorama  of  the  country  Around  Windsor  is  very  rem&rkable, 
from  its  cKtont  and  variety.  But  these  bird*s-€ye  prospects  are  anyihing  but  pic- 
turesque. 

The  annexed  block  plan  will  show  the  general  external  plan  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
relative  position  aad  magnitude  of  the  buildings  and  towers  composing  it ;  and  it 
also  shows  to  what  extent  the  Castle  has  been  enlarged,  since  1823,  by  the  addition 
of  the  parts  cut  in  a  lighter  lint  than  the  rest. 


1.  Edward  lU/i  Tomi  f.  U 
easier  Tower:  3,  York  Tower:  4, 
Sooth  Turret ;  5,  Victoria  Towrt-j 
fl.  Clarence  Tower  i  7-  Chester 
Tower  — »t»te  drawingroocn;  V* 
rrince  of  W'ilit»'»  Tower —  aiaU 
(IbninK^roflcn ;  »,  Brum  wick  Tow«r, 
Dcta«;Dn,  3(1  feet  dlajnelcr  ealer- 
Hilly,  heij^hi  irNifwt ;  JO,  Coraw^U 
Tower  —  bftll-fooTO,  iJOxSJ  ftet; 
11,  Gcorgv  IV/a  Toweri  1$,  Etp« 
Johb't  Tower;  13*  Keep— not  « 
perfect  circle.  103  feel  in  grtatciC 
dinmeler,  93  iu  inaaJlest;  hei«)it, 
»J  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mouudi 
witiph.  lower.  25  morrt  e^stlre  hclRht 
from  level  of  quadra&Kle*  148  fc«t« 


a,  George  I  V.'s  Calcway^  dlroetlf 
facine  the  Long  Walk;  b.  Snis 
entrance*  with  vestibule  continued 
through  to  Nofth  Terrace :  r.  State 
ttaircaae»  occa{»ying  iUe  of  Briek 
Court ,  SO  X  3d  ft  I  if .  W  tterlo?  tM^ 
lery*  an  iHe  of  Mom  Court,  93x  48 
fl.i  «t.  SU  Ceorifc**  Hall.  ltti»x3Sft4 
/,  VUiton'entraDeci  f.f,it*  Graird 
eanidot;  h,  E^tratiocfar  piit>Itc  to 
state  npartments ;  t,  Henry  Vtt.Ni 
Building  1  kt  Queen  UliabHh*! 
Gallery  1  U  Nontian  Towen  aiHli 
Gateway ;  m,  Stame  of  Charlei  ILi 
n,  St.  GeoTKe^  Gateway, 


The  State  Apartments !  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  these  are  now  showB  with- 
out payment*  Tickets  must,  however,  be  procured  either  at  London  or  Windsor  l>efore 
the  dtrauger  is  admitted.  This  may  be  well  ;  for  those  who  make  a  jourooy  to  Wiud- 
Bor  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Castle  will  not  think  much  of  calling  ut  a  London 
pfintaeller's  for  a  ticket.  But  if  a  stranger  arriving  from  London  without  a  ticket 
should  apply  at  the  proper  office  at  W^indsor,  he  would  be  refused  ;  if  he  come  fixkm 
any  other  region  than  the  metropolis,  he  is  adoiitted.  Surely  this  is  an  absurd  aud 
mischievous  regulation,  of  which  foreigners  especially  have  a  right  to  complain.  How- 
ever,  when  the  ticket  is  presented,  there  is  that  politeness  from  the  attendants  which 
well  befits  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace*  The  visitor  inscribes  his  name  in  a  book  ; — he 
is  shown  his  proper  entrance  ,  he  is  waited  upon  by  n  man  of  some  intelligence,  not 
to  hurry  him  along,  nor  to  disgust  by  his  ignorant  jargon,  but  to  name  the  object* 
of  curioaity,  quietly  and  unobtrusively*    How  different  are  those  objects  now  from 
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tbooe  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago !    Then  were  to  be  seen  the  State  beds,  whose  faded 
bangiDgs  had  been  carefullj  preserred  from  periods  when  silk  and  velvet  were  the  ex- 
diutve  possessions  of  the  high  bom ;  chairs  of  ebony,  whose  weight  compelled  the 
sitter  to  remain  in  the  place  of  the  seat ;  and  tables  of  silver,  fine  to  look  upon,  but 
worthless  to  use.    Then  we  cast  up  our  eyes,  through  many  an  interminable  length  of 
King's  Presence  Chambers,  and  King's  Audience  Chambers,  and  Queen*s  Presence 
Chambers,  and  Queen's  Audience  Chambers,  and  State  Bed-rooms,  and  Quard-rooms, 
and  Ball-rooms,  and  Banqueting-rooms, — ^upon  ceiling  after  ceiling,  where  Charles  II. 
and  his  queen  were  humbly  invited  to  their  banquets  by  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and 
Mercury  and  Bacchus.    Truly  his  Majesty  was  a  fit  companion  for  the  scoundrels  of 
the  Mythology !    But  there  were  better  things  than  these  to  be  seen — ay,  better  things 
than  even  king  Charles's  Beauties,  which  are  now  banished.    There  were  the  '  Misers ' 
d  Quentin  Matsys ;  the  '  Cleopatra '  and  '  Venus '  of  Guide  (now  in  the  National  Qal- 
lery) ;  the '  Titian  and  Aretin '  of  Titian  ;  the  *  Silence '  of  Annibal  Caracci.    The  State 
Apartments  now  shown  are  few  in  number.    They  consist  of  '  The  Queen's  Audience 
Chamber/  with  one  of  Yerrio's  ceilings  and  magnificent  hangings  of  Gobelin  tapestry : 
and '  The  Queen's  Presence  Chamber,'  with  a  similar  ceiling,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
same  tapestry — the  story  of  Queen  Esther  and  Mordecai.    The  Vandyke  Room  is 
alone  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Windsor.    The  noble  portraits  which  fill  this  room  used 
to  be  scattered  about  the  Castle.    Brought  together  they  not  only  show  us  the  great- 
ness of  the  painter,  but  they  fill  the  mind  with  the  memory  of  that  unhappy  prince, 
whose  fate  seemed  written  in  his  pensive  face — ^he,  to  whom  Windsor  was  the  last 
prison  ere  he  walked  to  the  scaffold  out  of  the  window  of  Whitehall.    Here  is  one  of 
the  three  grand  pictures  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  equerry,  D'Epemon — of  which  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall  and  Warwick  Castle  can  also  boast.    Here  is  the  celebrated  head, 
in  three  points  of  view,  painted  for  Bernini  the  sculptor ;  several  portraits  of  Queen 
Henrietta ;  and  that  noble  composition  of  Charles's  children,  with  their  great  mastiff. 
What  a  head,  too,  is  that  of  Vandyke,  by  himself!    Shall  any  one  look  at  these  pic- 
tures, and  doubt  whether  Portrait  be  a  high  department  of  Art  1    We  proceed  through 
what  is  called  *  the  State  Anto-room '  to  *  the  Grand  Staircase,'  and  so  to  *  the  Grand 
Vestibule,'  and  *  the  Waterloo  Chamber.'    The  Staircase,  the  Vestibule,  and  the  Water- 
loo-room, are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  Sir.  Jeffcry  Wyatville's  improvements. 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collection  of  portraits  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber  it  would  be 
.     easier  to  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  if  we  had  not  so  recently  been  gazing  upon  the 
I     noble  groups  by  Vandyke.    With  some  striking  exceptions,  the  portraits  of  Lawrence 
want  solidity  and  grandeur.    There  are  few  heroic  heads  amongst  them.    Pius  VII. 
I     is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  scries  ;  George  Canning,  the  most  disappointing,  because 
unlike  him  in  "  the  social  hour."     However,  it  was  a  fine  idea  to  bring  together  the 
portraits  of  the  men  who  were  more  or  less  agents  in  the  pacification  of  Europe,  after 
•    the  final  defeat  of  the  arch-impostor  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  no  one  living  in  the  time 
I    of  Lawrence  could  have  carried  out  the  plan  with  any  approach  to  his  success.     From 
._  \    the  Waterloo-room  we  go  to  the '  Ball-room,'  glittering  with  burnished  gold,  and  bright 
I  \   with  *  Gobelin  tapestry,'  and  thence  to  ^  Saint  George's  Hall ' — an  oblong  room,  200 
. ,    feet  in  length.     This  is  the  great  Banqueting-room,  when  the  sovereign  holds  high 
festival.     The  *  Guard  Chamber '  closes  the  apartments  upon  which  the  crowd  may 
look — with  shield,  and  banner,  and  complete  mail.    The  pedestal  of  Nelson's  l)ust, 
formed  out  of  a  block  of  the  mainmast  of  *  The  Victory,'  is  worth  all  the  swords  and 
pikes  which  gleam  on  these  walls. 

In  the  days  before  George  III.  occupied  the  Castle,  the  State  Apartments  exhibited 
to  the  public  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  present  suite.    They  ranged  from 
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the  gidlery  culled  ftft«r  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  west  of  the  Upper  Qimdrangle,  to  Sk 
George's  Hall  on  the  oust ;  nnd  included  moiit  of  the  rooms  looking  on  the  North  Ter- 
race and  into  the  Great  Square.  No  douht  these  apartments  were  the  actual  dvfelliDg- 
rooms  of  former  sovereigns.  We  hare  little  to  trace  the  Edwards  and  tliO  Henries  ia 
their  sojourn  here  ;  but  their  ancestors  have  left  the  marks  of  their  footsteps.  It  was 
not  only  in  eorae  uf  the  larger  rooms — perhaps  in  her  own  Gallery — that  Elizabeth 
liutened  to  the  *■  Merry  Wivcii  of  Windsor  ;^  hut  in  some  of  tlie  smaller  chambers  the 
learned  queen  sate  translating  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry ;'  and  anon  descended  by  a 
private  staircase  to  pace  with  stately  step  the  Northern  Terrace  which  she  had  mieiL 
Here  James  I.  fidgeted  al>eut  in  his  trunk-hose,  and  solaced  the  hot  evenings  of  the 
dog-days  of  1621  with  the  learned  slang  of  Ben  Jonson*8  masque  of  *Tbe  Gipd^ 
Metamorphosed,'  and  looked  knowingly  about  him  as  the  new  language,  which  con- 
tained such  words  as  **  gentry  coves ''  and  **  nmi  morts,"  required  explanation.  Here 
walked  his  successor,  in  solitary  gloom ;  great  in  misfortune — a  loveable  man  when 
danger  surrounded  him  on  every  side — a  true  king  when  a  fated  prisoner.  Here 
th«  uncrowned  migbty  one  who  struck  him  down,  kept  state  with  his  *  Ironsides.^ 
The  restored  Stuart  here  brought  his  French  tastes  in  buihling,  and  turned  the  old 
fortress-palace  into  an  incongruous  Versaillea,  Anne  here  spent  her  summer  months — 
flometimea  '^hunting  in  a  chaise  with  one  horse,  which  she  drives  herself,  and  drives 
ftiTiously  like  Jchu/^ — and  sometunes,  according  to  the  some  authority,  the  Dean  of 
Qt  Patrick,  having  a  drawing  room,  "  but  so  few  company  that  the  queen  scni  for  us 
into  the  bed-chamber,  where  we  made  ouir  bows,  and  stood  about  twenty  of  us  round 
the  room,  while  she  looked  at  us  round,  with  her  fan  m  her  mouth,  and  once  a  minute 
said  al>out  three  words  to  some  that  were  nearest  her,  and  when  she  was  told  dinner 
was  ready,  and  went  out/*  The  first  two  Georges  left  Windsor  to  decay.  The  third 
had  the  good  taste  to  know  where  an  English  king  should  have  his  cliief  palace  ;  but 
the  Castle  was  deemed  uniuhubituble  for  a  growing  family  :  so  the  king  lived  for  years 
in  a  whitewashed  house  at  the  foot  of  his  palace,  and  only  used  the  Castle  on  great 
occasions, — always  except  for  morning  priiyors  in  the  Private  Chapel.  About  1804 
the  king  and  his  family  migrated  to  the  Cattle  ;  and  the  lath  and  plaster  of  Sir  W11* 
liam  Chambers  was  abandoned  to  the  equerries  and  chance  visitors  of  the  Court.  A 
few  years  of  excitement,  such  as  the  sjtirit  of  the  country  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  brave  old  man  when  invasion  was  taJkcd  of,  and  the  Castle  became  to  George  HL 
a  prison,  under  the  iiio$t  painful  circumstances  that  can  attend  the  los^  of  liberty. 
After  his  death  Windsor  Castle  was  remodelled.  Here  in  these  splendid  chambers, 
have  two  kings  held  theh*  state,  and  here  twice  has  the  lesson  been  taught,  that 

"  Tlic  glories  of  uur  blood  and  state 
Arc  shadowii,  not  subiitantlal  things,** 

The  Court  routine  of  Windsor  is  now  hallowed  by  dutj.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt 
to  unveil  the  inner  life  of  a  Queen  and  a  Mother. 

Those  who  really  desire  to  see  Windsor,  and  to  have  its  T^eauties  impressed  upon 
their  memories,  should  not  be  content  with  a  few  hours  at  the  Ciistle,  and  a  few  hours 
in  the  parks — a  whirl  of  trains  and  Uys.  If  the  tourist  will  listen  to  us,  we  would 
say,  spend  two  summer  or  autumn  days  "under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and  one,  at  leosti 
in  Windsor  itself.  To  Eton  and  its  &urroundbg  associations,  another  day  diould  be 
given. 

It  is  usual  however,  for  even  the  day-visitor  of  Windsor  to  see  something  of  tha 
Great  Park,  and  especially  Virginia  water.  We  therefore  add  a  short  notice  of  that 
celebrated  lake  j  and  a  few  words  about  the  park. 
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sistone  has  said  with  great  truth,  ^The  works  of  a  person  that  builds  begin 
diaiely  to  decay  ;  wliile  those  of  him  who  plants  begin  directly  to  improve.  In 
planting  promises  a  more  lasting  pleasure  than  building."  Shenstone's  own 
wes  is  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  his  maxim.  His  temples  and  urns  are 
to  min  ;  his  sapling  os^  a&d  beeches  have  grown  into  magnificent  trees.  It  is 
one  at  Virginia  Water.  In  1746  Duke  William  of  Cumberland  was  rewarded, 
s  serrices  at  Culloden,  by  the  rangership  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  the  official 
ince  since  known  as  Cumberland  Lodge.  Not  far  from  this  residence  was  a  wild, 
py  district,  whose  waters  drained  into  a  basin  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
flowed  on  to  the  Thames  at  Chertsey.  The  Duke  wanted  occupation  in  this  his 
de.  Tradition  says  that  some  of  his  amusements  were  not  of  the  most  creditable 
and  that  a  paltry  Chinese  temple,  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  was 
rhoUy  dedicated  to  "Contemplation,  heavenly  maid!'*  The  rojal  "butcher," 
?er,  was  not  entirely  sensual  or  cruel.  His  vices  were,  probably,  as  much  ex- 
■ated  by  political  hostility  and  popular  scandal  as* his  personal  appearance.  Wo 
1  think  pleasantly  of  the  memory  of  Duke  William  of  Ciunberland  ;  for  this  beau- 
Virginia  Water  was  unquestionably  his  creation.  He  had  the  merit  of  seeing  the 
IS  of  Paul  Sandby,  whom  he  patronised  as  a  draughtsman  when  Sandby  was  a 
boy.  Sandby  was  the  landscape  gardener  of  Virginia  Water.  He  had  large 
rials  to  deal  with,  and  he  used  them  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  The  name 
t  place  was  an  ambitious  one.  The  little  lake  and  the  gentle  fir-clad  banks  have  no 
issociations  with  the  boundless  forests  where  the  first  advcntiirers  of  the  Anglo- 
a  stock  carried  the  power  of  civilization.  Wo  receive  the  name  simply  as  expres- 
)f  silence  and  solitude,  amidst  woods  and  waters.  If  we  surrender  ourselves  to 
enial  influences  of  nature,  we  may  find  as  deep  enjoyment  on  the  margin  of  this 
cial  lake  and  the  "  alleys  green  "  of  these  woods,  as  the  wandering  traveller  ex- 
nees  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Appalachian  hills. 
reat  princes  have  great  playthings."  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  here  amused 
selves  with  little  playthings.  That  Chinese  fishing-temple,  which  the  genius  of 
gniity  stuck  up  here  in  the  very  prettiest  nook  of  this  water,  is  out  of  place  in 
solitudes.  The  baby  brig,  which  the  Sailor  King  built  to  guard  this  miniature 
J  another  inharmonious  toy.  And  last  of  all,  the  ruins !  Grecian  capitals  on 
tian  shafts  ;  the  spoils  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ilyssus  huddled  together  in  a  forced 
anionship !  Beat  ruins,  removed  from  the  sites  to  which  they  belong,  are  the 
;  species  of  exotics.  The  tale  which  they  tell  of  their  old  grandeur  is  quite  out 
rmony  with  their  modem  appropriation.  We  can  look  with  an  antiquarian  plea- 
upon  a  capital  in  a  cabinet ;  but  a  shaft  or  two  perched  up  in  a  modem  pleasure- 
id  produce  a  ludicrous  struggle  between  the  feeling  of  the  true  and  the  artificial, 
I  sort  of  pitiable  scorn  of  the  petty  vanity  of  the  living,  which  snatches  the  ruins  of 
ead  from  the  hallowed  spot  where  time  or  the  barbarian  had  crumbled  them  into 
ngness,  to  administer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  pretty  and  merely  picturesque.  A  real 
is  a  solemn  thing,  when  it  stands  upon  the  site  where  it  has  defied  the  elements 
inturies  in  its  pomp  and  glory  ;  but  a  mock  ruin — a  fiction  of  plaster  and  paint — 
collection  of  fragments  brought  over  sea,  to  be  joined  together  in  something  like 
litation  of  their  awful  decay,  are  baubles. 

indsor  Great  Park  is  full  of  beauties  ;  although,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
iry,  the  great  principle  of  utility  has  been  asserting  its  irresistible  claims  to 
large  district.  The  Crown  obtained  a  fourth  of  the  uniuclosed  land  which  was 
ted  by  the  Inclosure  Act,  and  some  six  thousand  acres  have  been  thus  added 
c  former  bounds  of  Windsor  Great  Park.    The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  Vi^a 
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not  let  these  kods  lie  neglected.     Vast  plantations  have  hecn  formed  of  oak  and  fir;' 
plains,  where  a  large  army  might  have  nianoiuvreti  thirty  years  ftgo,  are  covered  wit] 
hundreds  of  thouiiiinda  of  vigorous  saplings;    heaths,  where  a  few  straggling  haw"^ 
ihonis  used  to  be  the  landuntrk  of  the  traveller,  are  now  one  sea  of  pine.     Satisfactoijl 
as  this  inay  he  Jis  an  accession  to  the  national  richer,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  tha 
utility  went  ahout  its  work  in  such  a  roughshod  fashion.    Earth- worka,  which  unque 
tionahly  showed  where  the  Roman  had  encamt^ed,  have  been  planted  over  or  leveUe 
Old  giantH  of  the  woodj  beautiful  and  almost  sublime  in  their  decay,  have  been  ruth*1 
lesaly  cut  down.     Many  an  old  tree,  with  a  thirty -foot  girth^  into  whose  hollow  wel 
have  crept  from  the  passing  tehouer,  and  thought  of  the  Norman  hunters,  is  gone.j 
We  will  not  say  with  the  queruJoua  old  man  in  Crabbe, — 

"  Here  *b  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride. 
Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay : 
But  all  is  changed,  k  Icwt,  is  told--" 

li  is  not  so.    There  was  some  rash  innovation  some  twenty  or  thirty  yeari  agoj 
we  see  that  it  is  repented  of.     Some  of  the  old  oaks  are  now  duly  honoured,  and  I 
pleasant  grassy  spots  cleared  around  them,  so  that  the  crowd  of  youngsters,  with  the 
slight  and  shivefing  sterns^  may  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  their  vener 
progenitoTs.     There  are  pleasant  walks,  too,  among  these  new  plantations ;  and,  wli 
is  plcasauter  than  even  the  pleas^ant  walks  themselves,  the  rude  voice  of  authority  do 
not  scare  the  wanderer,  as  iu  the  days  of  ^^  the  Brst  gentleman  of  Europe.^* 


HINTS   FOR  THE    STRANGER. 

St,Javies. — In  the   *  Colour  Court '  of  the  Palace  the  band  of   the  Guards 
every  day  at  eleven.     The  choial  service  at  the  ^  Chapel  Royal  ^  is  of  the  first  or 
The  Queen's  hcvcca  and  Drawing  Rooms  are  always  aouounced  some  da^s  previoua*^ 

WhiiehalL — Service  is  performed  in  the  *  Banqueting  House  *  every  Sunday. 

Buckin/^haiH  i\t/*^etf.— Tickets  to  sec  the  chief  apartments  during  the  absence  of 
the  Court  me  issued  by  the  Lord  Cbamberlain.  The  stud  aud  carriages  in  tho  ^ 
stables  may  be  inspected  by  an  order  from  the  Mabter  of  the  Horse. 

llampfon  CourL — The  daj^i  of  adniUsion  to  the  8tato  Rooms  are  every  day  in 
week,  except  Friday,  from  ten  to  six  iu  the  summer  months^  and  from  ten  to  fo< 
in  the  winter.    Steamboats  nin  through  the  summer;  and  trains  from  the  Souti 
Western  Railway  throughout  the  year, 

U  indoor. — The  State  Apaitments  are  shown  (except  when  under  repair)  by  tick 
to  be  olitaincd  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi^  Pall  iMall  Eivst;  Ackermanu,  Strand  ;  and  Mo 
Threadneedle  Street,  en   four  days  iu   the  week,  viz.,  Moudiiy,  Tuesday,  Thur 
and  Friday,  from  eleven  to  four  diu-ing  the  mouth  a  from  April  to  October,  and 
eleven  to  three  in  ttie  rest  of  the  year.     At  St.  George^s  Chapel  there  is  a  ch 
service  every  nioroiu^^  at  half-p.ist  ten,  and  every  afteraoou  at  hall-jiast  four. 
North  Terrace  is  constantly  open,  aud  the  Kasteni  Terrace  on  Saturday  and  Sand 
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I  attempt  a  dd«criptioit  of  the  now  Seat  of  Britisk  Legislation,  atl]e<l,  in 
i  with  the  moDarcby.  the  New  Palace  of  Westioiiwter^  let  ua  notice  aome  of 
ndiog  objects.  And  first  let  us  glance  at  the  line  of  buildinga  immediately 
Westminster  Abbey,  stretching  along  Margaret-street,  and  shutting  out  for 
t  the  view  of  the  land  front  of  the  new  piJe.  It  consists,  first,  of  the  Law 
Sh  with  its  public  entrance  into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  back  ;  next,  of  the 
that  have  been  used  unce  the  fire  of  1B34,  for  the  sittings  of  the  Lordi  and 
A  strange  medley  this  line  of  exterior  here  presents — ^baJd  looking  Tudor 
r© — private  looking  doors,  opening  into  apparently  unimportant  private 
^-«ld  decayed  brick- work— wooden  erections  towering  up»  and  running 
^ona  directions — and  over  all  the  gorgeous  architecture  of  the  new  pile 
stretching  forth  its  bulk,  preparatory,  as  it  were,  to  thrusting  the  whole 
out  of  its  way.  That  House  of  Lords,  which  has  so  lately  ceased  to  be  used, 
Hftioilf  of  the  wills  of  the  chamber  in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  and 
liblj  from  that  circnmstance  was  first  named  8t.  Edward's  chamber.  Subse- 
waa  called  the  Painted  Chamber,  under  which  name  it  will  he  remembered 
m  after  the  last  vestige  of  it  shall  have  disuppeared.  It  was  in  that  cham- 
irrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  the  FIrat  was  signed.  There  all  pari i a- 
lereral  centuries  used  to  be  opened — though  not  subsequently  used  by  them 
^ngs.  There  oil  painting  was  in  use  two  centuries  before  Yan  Eyck,  as  we 
link,  discovered  the  art.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  wonder  what  the  name 
Chamber"  could  mean,  until,  on  tbe  removal  of  some  old  tapestry  in  1800, 
^d  window*jamb9  were  found  to  be  covered  with  pictures  reprei^entiiig  tbo 
the  Maccabees,  incidents  relating  to  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
lets.  The  accounts  of  the  payments  made  for  mending  these  paintings  are 
lalence,  and  are  contained  in  a  roll  of  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First's  reign. 
I  not  the  original  House  of  liords.  That  building  was  taken  after  tbc  fire 
\  make  the  present  House  of  Commons.  In  looking  then  upon  this  latter 
irhich  will  also  soon  disappear  under  the  advances  of  the  new  pile,  we  look 
icene  of  those  historical  events  which  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with 
y  of  the  Upper  House. 

I  to  its  destination  to  that  purpose,  it  had  been  used  as  and  was  known 
ae  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  because  there  the  masters  of  the  court  received 
red  petitions  or  requests  for  justice  from  all  parties.  Going  back  still  far- 
he  depths  of  the  past,  we  find  the  same  chamber  called  the  White  Hall,  also 
■  Hall,  and  hutly^  probably  originally,  the  Hall  simply,  or  the  Great  Hall, 
pp<^sed  to  hare  been  the  original  hall  of  the  Confessor's  palace,  and  to  have 
to  the  poiiition  and  name  of  the  Lesser  Hall  when  Rufus  built  his  new 
tg-ball — that  which  has  dnce  been  so  famous  as  Westminster  Hall, 
ich,  then,  is  the  old  House  of  Commons,  we  naturally  ask,  on  finding  that 
the  houses  raised  since  the  fire  of  1634,  was  originally  used  by  the  popular 
tire*  t  If,  standing  by  the  base  of  Henry  VIL^s  Chapel,  and  with  the  Abbey 
[ouse  behind  us,  we  look  directly  opposite,  we  see  before  us,  over  the  houses 
i  baTe  been  apeaking,  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  a  kind  of  wing  transept 
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that  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  new  pile.  Within  that  transept,  which  extendi 
up  to  the  central  tower,  and  is  lighted  by  inagniticctit  cathedral -like  windows,  we  finj 
St,  Stephen^B  Porch,  and  beyond  that  St.  Stephen's  Uall,  the  latter  being  on  the  site  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel — the  old  House  of  Commons,  which  was  utterly  destroyed  by  tb^ 
file  of  1834,  It  is  supjwsed  to  have  been  founded  by  Kiug  St^iphen  in  honour  of  tbt 
proto-martyr,  and  was  rebuilt  and  sumptuously  decorated  during  the  reigns  of  the  firi| 
three  Edwards,  The  college  being  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  St.  Stephen's  CbAp4 
Wftfl  turned  by  Edwiird  VL  into  the  Commane'  meeting-house  ;  who  then  ceased  to  bi 
in  del)  ted  to  the  Abbot  of  WcstminaterV  uncertain  hospitality  ;  and  so  matters  rm 
mained  until  the  fire  of  1834.  The  pictorial  wealth  of  its  walls  remained  long  uttsiii| 
pected  ;  but  on  the  Union  with  Ireland  io  1800,  alterations  were  made  which  led  bO 
the  discovery  that  the  internal  walls  had  been  most  gorgeously  decorated  with  sculps 
ture,  paiiitingfi*  and  gilding  ;  that  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  windows  had  been  fille^ 
with  atained  and  painted  glass  j  and  that  in  a  word,  the  whole  interior  had  been  of 
the  most  sumptuous  description,  i 

Tunung  from  these  Testigos  of  the  past,  and  which  will  for  the  most  part  soon  ceail 
even  to  he  that,  we  turn  to  one  and  unquestionably  the  moat  magnificent  feature  m 
the  old  pakce,  one  filled  to  overflowing  with  those  great  events  which  nourish  tiii 
national  inteOect  and  aspiration, — we  turn  to  Westm  in  titer  Hall^  which  bappilj 
belongs  to  the  future  pile,  as  indissolubly  as  to  the  past.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  thl 
fire  spared  that,     RufuEi,  it  is  well  known,  built  thia  lialL 

The  very  uninteresting-looking  Law  Courts  suggest  on  such  a  site  extromoll 
interesting  reminiscences.  Here  law  has  grown  up,  like  the  parliament,  from  a  statff 
of  entire  dependence  into  a  very  vigorous  individual  strength  ;  both  were  nothing 
more  than  separate  records  of  the  king's  will — the  eno  dealing  with  the  moneys 
wanted — the  other  with  the  law  ho  was  obliged  to  dispeuic,  and  which  origiiiall; 
formed  no  slight  personal  exaction,  when  he  sat  himself  on  the  bench^  and  might 
appealed  to  by  all  comers. 

We  may  here  briefly  mention  that  the  Law  Courts  comprise  the  Queen's  Bench,  tb| 
Court  of  Exchc<iuer,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  ChancoUor*8  Court,  and  thi 
Bolls  CJourt.  They  aro  at  once  uninteresting  in  their  appearance,  and  fortuiiatelj 
they  are  temporary  ;  they  will  all  he  removed  in  the  progress  of  the  new  pile. 

Upon  that  work  we  now  commence  our  survey  in  Now  Palace  Yard,  which  at  pre^coi 
19  open  to  Margaret-street  on  the  west  side,  and  bounded  by  the  houses  in  Bridge 
Bireet  on  the  north.  But  if  we  look  upon  the  New  Clock- tower  in  the  comer  near  tht 
bridge,  wo  sec  indications  of  what  is  intended  with  regard  to  this  spncc.  An  iinmensi 
blank,  suggesting  the  shape  liiid  size  of  a  catbedral  window,  is  filled  np  with  brick- 
work in  the  lower  jiortrun  of  the  tower,  and  contrasts  tiddly  with  the  finished  elegiince 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  structure.  That  is  the  future  opening  to  a  wing  which  will 
stait  from  the  Clock-tower,  displace  all  the  houses  on  that  side  of  Bridge-Street,  cx^ 
tend  up  to  Margaret-street,  there  cross  to  the  corner  occupied  by  the  law  courts,  no^ 
then  return  to  the  side  of  Westminster  Hall  ;  thus  inclosing  the  whole  area.  On 
other  side  of  Westminster  Uall  the  fame  lino  of  enclosure  will  be  continued  to 
new  fa<^ade  of  the  west  front.  Here,  there  will  be  arches  of  ingress  and  egress  to  att( 
from  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  where  will  be  the  chief  entrance  for  Members.  A  simit 
lar  arch,  but  of  greater  magnitico nee,  will  connect  this  quadrangle  with  the  world  of 
London  without,  at  the  angle  of  its  north  and  west  fronts,  in  Margaret-street.  It 
proposed  to  use  some  portions  of  these  new  buildings  as  public  refreshment  and  inee# 
iiig-roomSf  and  also  for  offices  connectetl  with  parliamentary  business. 

The  west  or  land  front  of  the  Now  Houses  will  ultimately  be  the  most  pictur>e$qtii 
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id  rich,  becatise  the  most  Taried  m  its  «mface,  of  all  the  fronU.  Two  different 
tptcia  of  it  may  he  briefly  noted  as  peculiarly  fine.  The  one  is  from  a  point  nearly 
ppo(rii«  Westminster  Hull,  with  the  Clock-tower,  and  the  first  or  level  portion  of  the 
ifsde  on  the  lcft»  and  from  which  point  you  look  between  the  Hull  and  the  fa9ade, 
in^  the  Star  Chamber  Court  to  the  building  that  emerges  crosswise  from  the  central 
i»wer,  looking  like  what  it  will  in  part  be,  a  National  Valhalla,  The  second  is  from 
Itmj  VI 1/9  ChapeJ,  and  commands  the  end  and  a  side  view  of  St,  Stephen's  Hall 
nd  Porch*  A  vast  high-pitched  gable,  enclosing  a  window  of  the  grandest  dimen- 
iofii^  with  slight  tall  square  pinnacles  on  each  side,  and  largo  turret  towers  on  each 
ide  of  these  again,  while  to  the  right  rbcs  the  grand  bulk  of  the  Central  Tower,  stage 
fter  stage, — these  are  the  first  features  that  arrest  the  eye  on  looking  at  the  side  (or 
Mtthem  front^  it  may  be  called^)  of  the  wing  in  question.  Then,  looking  more  closely, 
»  understand  the  general  impression  of  wealth,  amounting  to  lavish  profusion,  that 
I  conveyed  to  the  eye  even  in  the  first  glance,  we  find  these  tall  square  pinnacled  1 
VBlain  two  statues — Edward  III*  and  Henry  YIL  ;  that  the  top  of  the  gable  com- 
kiaes  three,  namely,  WilUam  Bufus,  Bichard  IE.,  and  William  IV.  in  whose  mgn  the 
ale  was  commenced,  all  theie  ttatues  being  aa  magniticcntly  environed  as  art  can 
oake  them  ;  that  the  tsmngular  spttce  between  the  windows  and  the  gable-roof  above 
I  filled  with  the  arms,  badges,  and  cogniaancea  of  Bichard  11.  in  high  relief,  under 
anofies ;  that  the  turret^towers,  at  each  comer  of  the  end  of  the  wings  are  pierced 
hrcmgh  and  through,  so  that  the  light  reveals — while,  as  it  were,  helping  to  create  a 
lart  of — their  structure  ;  and,  lastly,  that  ev^tj  |>ortiou  of  the  stone  seems  moulded 
r  pannelled  on  the  surface,  and  crocketed  or  indented  on  the  edges.  Beyond  this 
«rt^  the  Old  Houses  yet  occupy  the  space  that  properly  belongs  to  the  continuation 
f  the  level  part  of  the  farade,  until  wo  reach  Victoria  Tower,  which  foi-ms  the  termi- 
lalioQ  of  the  land  front  in  the  sonthero  direction.  The  Central  or  Octagon  Tower  j 
emands  a  few  additional  words.  Looked  at  in  its  future  completed  shape,  it  presents,  | 
Jst,  one  great  lantern  or  stage,  three  lights  in  height^  with  tlying  buttresses,  pinna»- 
lad.  Above  that  rises  a  second  story,  two  lights  high  ;  and  finally,  over  all,  a  Gothic 
fiire,  richly  crocketed.  The  entire  height  is  240  feet. 
The  architecture  of  these  level  portions  may  be  described  thus  :  first,  the  basement 
tory,  even  with  the  ground,  is  lighted  by  a  row  of  double  flat-pointed  windows,  withiji 
squflure  moulding,  uiodest-lookiDg  as  becomes  a  basement,  but  handsome  enough  to 
aimoniae  with  the  tiplendour  above.  That  consists,  one  might  almost  &ay,  of  nothing 
at  windows  from  end  to  end,  and  from  roof  to  basement  of  the  facade,  divided,  for 
mvieiiiieoce,  into  innumerable  elegant  divbions  of  various  kindi>,  vertical  and  hori- 
mtal.  But  as  we  fear  that  would  hardly  be  a  sufiBctent  architectural  description,  wo 
LUftt  say  then  there  are  three  stories  of  windows,  divided  horizontally  by  rich  hands 
rsculpttire,  and  perpendicularly  by  buttresses,  the  sumptuous  character  of  which  may 
B  judged,  wheti  we  say,  each  contains  three  statues  beneath  niches,  one  above  the 
iher,  terminating  at  top  in  most  oiegant  light  pinnacloH,  rising  high  above  the  tine 
Froo^  and  at  bottom  in  crocketed  canopies,  with  large  crowns  beneath.  These  but* 
•essea  occur  after  every  two  windows  along  the  whole  facade.  Over  each  triple  tier 
r  windows  rises  a  terminating  niche,  set  in  a  kind  of  battlement,  also  above  the  Hoe 
f  roof  but  not  so  high  as  the  pinnacles  ;  consequently  there  is  a  kind  of  undulating 
rokeu  line  of  roof  suggested  to  the  eye,  above  the  actual  line.  Of  the  gcnci-al  stjle 
'  the  architecture  of  the  New  Palace  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  precise  words.  Mr. 
any  has  thus  negatively  described  his  original  intention  : — '*It  has  l>een  my  aim  to 
roid  the  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  castellated,  and  domestic  styles,  and  to  select  that 
tuch  I  consider  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  the  buildings,'^     IIo 
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would,  perhnpft,  uae  the  word  Palatial  in  proforeiiee  to  any  other,  if  he  did  seek  to 
denominate  the  style.  **  EiuRbethan/*  or  **  Gothic,"  were  the  words  u»ed  by  the 
CommlisioBort  whon  they  minouiK^  the  competition  which  resulted  in  the  choicQ  of 
Mr,  Barry's  design. 

We  will  now  enter  the  temporary  enclosure  that  has  been  drawn  round  the  works, 
ami  puss  under  an  arch  by  the  ba*c  of  the  Clock-Tower^  towards  the  north  front, — the 
part  seen  from  the  Westminster  end  of  the  bridge,  and  which  keeps  there  a  tolerably 
constant  succesiion  of  admiring  gazers.  But  let  us  first  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
materials  scattered  about  in  such  profusion — and,  to  our  eyes,  confusion — ^in  every 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  growing  pile  which  feeds  upoa  thom.  There  are  great 
masses  of  stone  from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire ;  which  place  was  selected,  after  a  most 
elaborate  aclentific  research  by  various  commissioners,  as  affording  the  l>est  that  Eng- 
land possessed.  It  is  a  magnesiau  limostone^warm  and  beautiful  in  colour,  and  so 
durable  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  hewn  and  carved  into  shapes  that  the  world  would 
not  willingly  Be6  decay.  This  is  used  for  the  external  masonry.  The  River  Terras 
wall  required  a  different  kind  of  structure,  one  capable  of  resisting  water,  and 
built  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  bricks  lying  about  among  the  stone  are  used 
internal  linings.  The  main-beam  a  and  joists  are  everywhere  iron  : — so  that,  od 
whole,  wo  may  reasonably  hope  we  have  secured  ourselves  at  last  from  the  enemy  that 
has  so  often  destroyed  the  stnioture  here  that  our  kings  have  delighted  to  raise  and 
to  a4om  with  their  utmost  means.  Thus,  there  was  a  fire  in  Henry  lll.'s  time,  which 
burned  the  Palace  of  the  Confessor^  and  which  Henry  rebuilt  in  the  same  spirit  of 
magnificence,  and  with  the  same  lavish  recklessnesfi  of  expenditure,  that  he  exhibited 
in  his  works  at  the  abbey  adjoining.  During  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward  L,  occurred 
a  second  great  fire,  the  ravages  of  which  were  repaired  in  1294.  A  tHird  occurred  in 
1298,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  that  many  years  elapeed 
before  the  work  of  restoration  was  commenced.  But  at  last  the  works  were  taken  up 
in  earnest  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  and  from  1330,  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  elaborate  reparations  and  improvements  were  carried  on.  This  was  the  time 
that  the  Paiuteii  Chtimber  and  St.  Stephen's  were  raised  to  the  climax  of  their  splen- 
doura  j  and  when  the  poet  Chaucer  vrus  clerk  of  the  works.  Again,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VllL,  the  enemy  renewed  the  struggle,  and  the  Palace  was  almost  destroyed  ; 
and  then  royalty  succumbed.  Henry  went  to  Whitehall ;  and  so  ended  the  liistoiy 
of  Westminster  as  a  royal  residence.  Ent  the  Parliament  remained ;  and  this  mu 
burnt  out  in  1834.  Like  many  other  terrible  scourges — cholera,  to  wit — fires  are 
probably  often  only  salutary  lessoni  that  we  will  not  listen  to  until  we  are  compelled* 
We  have  learnt  the  lesson  here^  at  all  events ; — the  new  pile  is  to  he  fire-proof.  The 
last  material  we  have  to  mention  is  also  the  only  one  that  can  in  its  nature  in  any 
way  affect  the  safety  of  the  Palace — the  oak  wainscot  which  covers  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  interior  j  but  the  piecaution  taken  in  every  part  aSbida,  we 
believe,  full  security. 

Passing  now  through  the  Arch  by  the  base  of  the  Clock-tower*  and  looking  at  the 
stone  groins  above,  which  seem  to  say,  "We  build  here  for  the  future,**  we  find  on 
the  left,  within  the  Clock-tower,  a  place  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  the  Prison  ; 
intended,  wo  presume^  for  those  who  in  any  way  oppose  the  order  of  the  omnipotent 
Houses  ■  also  for  refractory  M.R  a  who  wtfl  fight  duels, — if  not  prevented.  Beyond 
this  archway  we  find  the  north  front ;  and  tuniingj  wo  have  before  us,  the  best  view 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Clock-tower, — which,  tall  as  it  afready  is,  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  those  stages  of  maturity,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  it  to  have  the  future 
dock  yet  placed  upon  its  Atlas-like  shoulders.    That  clock  will  become  one  of  the 
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tvioiities  of  Londoa.  It  is  to  be  coDstructed  under  the  irtperint^acleiicfl  ol 
Airj^  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  will  be  ati  eight-day  clock,  will  strike  the  boon 
preighiog  horn  eigbt  to  ten  toiu,  chime  the  quarters  on  eight  boUe,  lutd  show 
^n  four  dials,  occupjing  re&pectivel/  the  four  aides  of  the  Clook-towcr,  each 
I  Terj  nearlj  twice  m  large  as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  eighteeu  feet, 
le  will  be  nearly  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tower  itself  is  a  very  solid* 
lluarO'^haped,  yet  stately  structure,  pierced  only  with  very  long  and  very 
iti  for  windowsiy  tolerably  close  together,  in  successive  tiers,  the  whole  of 
misg  spaces  elegantly  paQclled  to  correspond.  Rich  bands  cross  horijMn- 
titerrals,  and  the  surface  is  further  decorated  with  scrolls,  mottoes,  &o,  A 
IT  turret  at  each  comer,  rising  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  Tower^  tm- 
pt  additional  effect ;  which  is  further  enhanced  by  an  apparent  slight  ex- 
Hf  these  buttresses  up  to  a  certain  height,  suggesting  at  once  additional 
Hd  picturesquenest  of  form.  The  Tower,  we  may  add,  measures  forty  feet 
JThe  Clock-tower  is  a  name  familiar  to  the  site  ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  merit 
^'i  design  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  him  to  preserve  oM  assooiations, 
,  poiiible,  in  connection  with  the  old  sites  of  the  palace.  This  dock-tower, 
ac«  (and  other  cases  will  occur  as  we  proceed),  stands  not  far  from  the  spot 
Idi  ftood  the  old  clock- tower  of  the  ancient  palace. 

1^  front  extends  from  the  Clock-tower  (which  stands  out  from  its  line  at 
fn  extremity)  to  the  edge  of  the  Thames,  where  It  is  terminated  by  odc  of 
lowers  that  decorate  that  end  of  the  river  front.  Nothing  can  be  more 
,  or  pure  in  ita  own  peculiar  style,  than  the  effect  of  this  aumptuous  facade. 
the  same  kind  of  basemcat-story  as  in  the  west  front,  but  above  there  are 
glories  j  consequently  the  windows  are  individually  more  magnificent.  Then 
bns  between  the  windows  are  far  richer  and  more  elaborate.  Between  every 
pwa  occurs  a  buttress  (part  of  a  hexagon),  richly  worked  all  over ;  and  the 
bws  that  are  encloeed  between  these  chief  divisions  are  again  divided  by  a 
lular  series  of  statues  and  niches,  four  in  number,  one  above  another, 
►lly  the  two  stories  of  windows  are  divided  by  a  broad  massive  band,  covered 
pe  shields  and  crowns :  beneath  this  band  runs  a  continuous  line  of  inscrip- 
|g  the  entire  front,  in  black-letter  Latin,  showing  the  names,  dates  of  the 
^Dg  to  reign,  and  of  the  close  in  death,  of  the  sovereigns  whose  statues  are 
id  above.  Thiii  long  line  of  kings  commences  with  IleDgist,  and  ends  with 
the  north  front  dealing  only  with  the  Saxon  monarch^?  of  England.  Of 
pe  statues  are  purely  ideal :  no  materiala  exist  for  attempting  likenesses,  ike 
Iftring  the  north  front,  one  cannot  but  take  a  parting  glance  at  one  of  its 
but  not  least  charming  features, — the  lace-work  in  iron  that  marks  out,  in 
bUcate  fairy-like  way,  the  line  of  roofs* 
prer  firont  is  at  present,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  (nine-hundred  feet  in 

Cud  its  completed  state,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  portion  of  the  new  pile  ; 
ery  magnificence  has  led  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  tbe  complaint,— What 
leaa&ot  be  better  seen  ;  What  a  pity  that  so  much  exquisite  work  should 
I  on  the  desert  air  of  the  Thames  !  But  this  complaint,  it  seems  to  us,  hai 
M  like  most  others  we  have  heard  on  the  aubjoct  of  this  grand  structure,  in 
lieas  that  everywhere  we  look  as  yet  but  on  parU  of  the  intended  whole,  and 
ifore,  continually  judging  the  architect  while  lacking  some  of  the  most  im- 
lements  of  right  judgmeut.  We  can  speak  from  our  own  experience  in  this 
again  and  again,  in  walking  through  the  pile,  we  have  said,  ^^  This  port  cer^ 
tauae/'  till  we  have  remembered  that  a  grand  tower  was  rising  just 
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bcyoTid  the  walls  we  g&zed  on^  alteriBg  the  entire  effect — or  that  fa9iMie  waa  toomudi 
like  thin  facade,  till  wo  noticed  some  budding  wing  juBt  piuhing  forth.  ETea  thn 
apparently  finished  river  front,  looks,  we  own^  as  though  more  additional  tbade  wii 
wanted— ^more  projection  in  the  centre  to  interrupt  the  long  lerel  surface  j  but  whflU 
we  remcinber  that  three  tower^i  of  cathedniMike  dimensions  will  bo  seen  at  different 
altitudoe  towering  over  it^  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  maj  not,  at  last,  find  ourselTes 
satisfied  as  regards  the  something  wanting,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  deep 
sentiment  of  repose  here  suggested,  and  with  which  the  broad  placid  waters  of  the 
Thames  so  happily  harmonise.  But  as  to  opportunity  for  examination  of  this  front  I 
Well,  first,  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  about  Wcstmioster  Bridge,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  mud  be  rebuilt  at  no  remote  day.  Prolmbly  wo  uhiiU  have  a  tine  Tiew, 
and  Tarying  as  we  more,  from  a  high  comparative  level  of  the  new  bridge.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  will  suiely  l>e  one  day  embanked  after  all  thit 
endless  talk^  and  continual  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  work),  we  shall 
have  a  view  from  a  level  corresponding  with  the  basement  of  ihe  front.  Lastly:  on 
the  terrace  of  the  front  itself  there  will  be  aibrded  full  opportunity  for  the  closest 
examination  of  the  details.  This  front  may  be  described  as  divided  into  five  clearly 
dibtioguiihttble  parts ; — thus,  commencing  from  the  south  comer,  there  are  two  square 
towers  standing  boldly  out  beyond  the  general  level ;  then  a  level  portion  ;  then  two 
other  central  towers  rising  up,  but  not  breaking  the  level  of  the  front  surface:  and 
beyond  this  the  level  portion  aud  the  double  projecting  towers  repeated,  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  only  statues  in  this  front  arc  in  the  wings  formed  by  the  projecting  towers 
towards  each  of  its  extremities.  These  are  six  in  number ;  namely  the  four  patron 
saints  of  England^  Ireland^  Scotland  and  Wales,— representing,  of  course,  the  different 
nationalities  that  make  up  thia  one  glorious  British  nationality,— and  the  two  patron 
saints  of  the  two  great  metropolitan  churches,  St.  Paul's,  and  8t.  Peter^s  (Westminster 
Abbey)*  The  sculpture  of  the  chief  portions  of  this  facade  consists  mainly  in  a  work 
of  great  artistic  elaboration,  a  complete^  and  of  course  accurate,  series  of  the  arms  of 
the  soTcreigtiB  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time:  and  as  there  weiro 
no  hemlflic  Kupporters  up  to  the  period  of  Richard  11,,  emblematic  figtiros  are 
duccd  in  connection  with  all  thoi^o  earlier  monarchs.  The  white  hart  of  Richftrd 
the  first  supporter  to  royal  arms.  From  his  time  the  supporters  continually  rary 
down  to  the  period  of  James  I.,  whose  lion  and  unicorn  became  thenceforth  the  sole 
regal  and  national  supporters.  Names,  dates  of  commencement  of  reign,  and  of  death, 
are  given  here  as  before.  Each  side  the  arms  are  sceptres,  scrolls,  and  foliage,  appro- 
priate to  each  sovereign.  All  this  sculpture  is  comprised  within  the  band  of  division 
between  the  two  tiers  of  windows.  The  towers  nearest  the  bridge  include  the  residence 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  towers  at  the  other  extremity  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  the  librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords;  while 
the  north  front  gives  a  local  habitation  to  the  BergeanVat-Arms,  and  the  south  front 
to  the  officcH  of  the  Lord  (Ircut  Chamberlain. 

Before  quitting  the  river  front,  we  notice  certain  semicircular  brick  projections, 
inclosing  the  lower  parts  of  all  the  windows  of  the  basement  story,  and  are  surprised 
to  find  they  are  to  keep  out  the  flood:  a  somewhat  too  vivid  illustration  of  the  worst 
feature  of  the  site  of  the  New  Houses — its  lowness.  During  a  recent  winter  the  vaults 
were  all  under  water.  In  addition  to  these  semicircular  defences,  a  temporary  mound 
has  been  raised  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  terrace,  by  the  river.  These  occasional 
irruptions  of  the  Thames  fonn  a  part  of  the  gossip-history  of  the  Old  Palace. 

As  with  the  fire  genii,  so  with  the  water  \  both  are  believed  to  be  efTectually  ex- 
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daded  eTermore.  A  parapet  wall  is  to  bo  erected,  having  pedestals  opposite  to  each 
one  of  the  long  series  of  buttresses  in  the  riycr  front,  and  upon  the  pedestals  will  be 
flafeiiea  of  animals.  The  terrace  itself,  we  understand,  is  now  six  inches  higher  than 
any  tide  on  record. 

As  the  south  front  corresponds  with  the  north,  there  only  remains  for  us  to  notice, 
OB  the  exterior,  the  Victoria  Tower.  How  shall  wo  do  justice  to  this  work  7  How 
leseribe  it  1  Can  those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  exterior  of  the  main  tower 
«f  linooln  Cathedral,  and  who  have  also  stood  beneath  it,  within  the  pile,  and  gazed 
upward  in  astonishment  upon  the  stupendous  arches  that  support  it,  can  thej  imagine 
Mime  SQch  tower  as  this  placed  at  the  comer  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  struc- 
ture corresponding  with  it  in  magnificence,  so  that  two  of  the  four  arches  open  on 
two  sides  direct  into  the  street  ?  If  so,  they  will  have  a  not  very  unsatisfactory  idea 
of  the  general  character  and  position  of  this,  the  grandest  single  feature  of  the  New 
Filace.  The  other  two  arches  open  respectively  into  the  Royal  Court,  and  the  Royal 
Slaircase.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  standing  near  the  tower,  to  look  upward,  for  any 
length  of  time,  high  enough  to  compass  its  whole  present  bulk ;  and  it  is  yet  scarcely 
more  than  a  third  of  its  proper  elevation,  which  is  three  hundred  and  forty  feet.  It 
ii,  indeed,  a  stupendous  work ;  and  we  cannot  but  honour  Mr.  Barry*8  courage  in 
proposing  such  a  thing  to  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fortunately  for  us,  he 
has  not  only  proposed  but  succeeded.  And  so  by  almost  insensible  degrees  the  giant 
lifts  his  huSk  up  towards  the  heavens,  in  order  to  give  the  weary  earth  time  to  con- 
centrate its  powers  of  endurance  beneath  such  a  Cyclopean  structure.  That  endu- 
nmoe  has  been  most  scientifically  gauged,  and  thirty  feet  a  year  is  supposed  to  be 
aboat  what  additional  burden  the  soil  will  patiently,  imyieldingly,  stand — ^until  the 
whole  is  fixed  on  it.  Two  gigantic  heraldic  lions,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  flank 
etch  entrance  archway,  seeming  to  intimate  kings  and  queens  only  pass  here.  For 
them  too^  and  for  them  only,  the  architect  seems  to  have  flung  his  mighty  garland  of 
enormoas  Tudor  crowns  and  roses  in  stone  all  round  these  vast  pointed  arches, 
between  the  clustered  columns  of  which  the  arches  are  composed.  Six-sided  but- 
tresses, or  turrets,  rise  at  each  angle  of  the  tower,  and  accompany  it  upwards.  Over 
the  arches,  which  are  sixty  feet  high,  we  look  first  upon  a  range  of  colossal  niches 
for  statues,  side  by  side,  eleven  in  number.  Those  over  the  southern  arch  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and  her  nearest  relatives, — including  her  father, 
and  George  III.  and  his  queen.  The  statues  over  the  western  arch  are  not,  we 
believe,  yet  determined.  Above  this  superb  range  commences  the  first  stage  of  the 
tower,  consisting  chiefly,  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  of  a  vast  window  in  three  divi- 
sions, surrounded  in  the  spandrils,  &c.,  by  the  varied  regal  arms,  and  surmounted  by 
a  fresh  band  of  sculpture  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  a  second  stage  :  for 
there  the  tower  at  present  stops.  To  complete  such  a  view  of  the  stupendous  cha- 
racter of  this  tower  as  dimensions  can  give,  we  subjoin  its  breadth — seventy-eight 
feet. 

Looking  across  from  one  entrance  upon  the  arch  of  another,  it  is  interesting  to 
study  the  mode  in  which  such  peculiarly  rich  effect  is  given  to  the  arch  itself— wo 
mean  that  portion  which  really  forms  the  (pointed)  arch  shape.  We  see,  then,  thus 
steadily  looking,  in  order  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  architect's  mystery  here, 
that  there  is,  first,  an  infinity  of  slender  pillars,  each  rising  and  forming  its  own 
individual  arch — then  bands  of  these  delicate  arches  congregate  together  to  make 
still  more  decided  arches,  and,  lastly,  these  bands  or  groups  form  one  grand  whole— 
Oi^  Arch — worthily  so  called. 
Supposing  we  now  grope  about  the  foundations  and  basement  of  the  new  edifice. 
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ftTid  learn  somewbiU  of  iU  intemal  pli^n  mud  domestic  ambng^ements,  before  we 
into  the  more  public  and  iiaportaiit  p&rt«.     We  return  therefore  to  the  north 
and  pasa  through  an  archwaj  in  its  centre^  and  an  almost  interminable  rUta 
before  us — through  court  after  court,  and  through  the  groined  archwaj t  on 
paieagei  that  connect  and  divide  these  courts  from  each  other.    First  tbere 
Speaker^!  Court  (in  which  we  now  stand),  then  next,  bejond,  cornea  the  Co; 
Ooiirty  then  the  Commons*  Inner  Court }  and  there  we  reach  the  centre  of  tl 
and  paff  on  to  the  corresponding  courts  beyond, — the  Peers*  Inner  Court,  the 
Court,  and,  lastly^  the  Royal  Courts — &om  which  we  emerge,  still  in  the  aasie 
viating  straight  line,  on  to  the  south  front.     Of  course  the  names  of  all  theee 
are  derived  &om  the  buildings  that  look  into  them,  and  to  which  thej  give  ligl 
air.    Very  interesting  and  noyel  are,  or  rather  will  he,  the  architectural  eSeoi 
in  a  walk  through  these  courts  ;  produced  chiefly  by  the  variety  of  aapecte  in 
the  numerous  towers  present  themsdTes  over  the  roofs  of  the  buildingi  that  { 
the  courts.    Thus  the  gigantic  Central  Tower  is  seen  soaring  upwards  at  the 
of  the  two  **  Inner  **  courts  we  have  named ;  the  Clock  Tower  ia  seen  over  the 
the  Speaker  s  Court ;  one  of  the  SQUth-eaat  towers  of  the  river  front  gives  addition 
dignity  to  the  Royal  Court ;  where,  too,  we  presume,  the  magnificence  of  the  Victoi 
Tower  will  also  be  visible,  when  it  rises  to  its  allotted  height.    And  then  there 
other  smaller  towert  visible  at  various  points,  giving  to  the  courts,  as  a  w 
continually  varying  but  always   picturesque   and  occasionally  grand  archil 
effect 

The  groined  paaaagea  leading  from  court  to  court  arej  of  course,  under  the 
buildings.  From  them  extend,  right  and  left,  other  passages  of  greater  or 
architectural  preteusiunB,  by  means  of  which  every  portion  of  the  chief  storiee 
the  pile  are  reached  from  the  basement.  There  will  be  eventually  a  aeooud 
parallel  scriea  of  courts  and  passages,  to  the  right  of  the  one  we  are  deaoribing, 
is  to  say,  nearer  to  the  land  front ;  of  which  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  lying 
WeBtminster  Hall  and  the  level  fiiurt  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  west  front,  fonni  the 
commencing  from  New  Palace  Yard.  With  a  few  words  more,  we  may  oondude  thtl 
brief  view  of  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of  the  New  Qousea*  There  are  in  all  fivf 
distinct  stories  ; — one  consuting  of  cellars  or  vaults,  which  extend  ahnost  everywhere 
beneath  the  Houses — the  second  being  the  basement,  level  with  the  ground,  oontainn 
ing  all  sorts  of  ofBces,  &c. ;  the  third,  comprising  the  chief  portioni  of  the  pil% 
such  aa  the  two  Houses,  with  their  Lobbies,  Halls  of  Approach,  OaHeriee,  &c. ;  th^ 
fourth,  extending  over  all  the  external  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  containing  the  Com« 
mittee  Rooms ;  and  the  fifth,  which  is  much  more  restricted  in  iti  extent,  being  chieflj. 
confined  to  the  spuce  over  the  river  front|  contains  rooms  for  Records,  &g« 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Speaker  s  house,  the  front  of  which  forms  the  chief  featurt 
of  the  court  named  after  him.  The  entrance- vestibule  is  unfinished,  but  promista  t^ 
be  intereating  :  it  ha^  a  pierced  screen  lu  front,  and  on  the  left  side ;  revealing,  i^ 
the  former  direction,  the  ascending  grand  staircase  beyond,  and  in  the  latter  a  kiud 
of  anto-room,  connected  with  a  corridor,  which  extends  all  round  a  email  inner  court^. 
and  into  both  of  which  open  various  domestic  offices,  kitchen,  t^c*  On  the  chief, 
story  above  lue  Tarious  rooms  of  magni^cent  dimensions,  looking  out  upon  the  Thamoij 
— unfiniahed,  but  evidently  fast  becoming  worthy  of  one  of  their  most  importani 
future  uses,  that  of  receiving  the  iiower  of  the  English  gentry  (as  brought  togethiC; 
in  Parliament)  on  thoae  occasions  when  tbo  Speaker  gives  his  official  dinners.  Bui 
the  Speaker's  house  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  for  its  corridor,  which  ia  by  far  tha 
most  graceful  and  most  richly-beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  beheld*    One 
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U  of  iho  corridor  consiaU  of  %  «eriea  of  graceful  windowi,  looking  into  thjo  little 
BSt»  and  tbe  other  of  the  wall^  which  seems  acwcely  less  full  of  light  and  beauty 
HH  ihm  architect ujul  gmco  ihed  over  it  hj  urahes,  panneillDga^  and  mouldings.  In 
m  •Qaire  of  the  roof,  at  intervals  of  every  few  feet,  are  round  open  spaces,  enhancing 

m  wmrj  reoiarkable  degree  the  general  effect  of  the  roof ;  oyer  these,  on  the  out. 
il%  ^i  tome  eleratioa,  are  glass  domes,  to  protect  the  corridor  from  the  inclemency 
'  tha  wither.  ThiJ  corridor  is  of  course  connected  with  the  head  of  the  grand 
wknMMi^  which  contTastfl  boldly  with  it,  and  has  a  very  marked  indiridual  aapecl 
htl  ii  always  interesting,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  architecture.  The  arched  i 
Vkmg  dEjIight,  or  Untem,  in  the  centre  of  the  oak-ribbed  roof,  sheds  a  mild,  subdued 
jl^  wm  though  more  effectually  to  startle  the  visitor  by  the  unexpected  lovelinesa 
f  Ik*  ixmidof,  upon  which  he  immediately  enters  ;  and  which  itself  again  prepare! 
MdlMr  0aiprif»— 'the  heighth  and  breadth  of  the  magmficent  apartments  beyond, 
She  Speaker's  house  stands  on  the  precise  locality  occupied  by  the  Speaker's  house 
n  Che  old  pile, — although  that  official  is  no  longer  accommodated  with  a  garden,  as 
idbfci  This  garden,  fronting  the  Thames,  and  cow  covered  by  the  river  front,  wai 
pobaklj  the  old  palace  garden  of  royalty.  Winding  round  to  the  left,  from  an 
■liaiJiiii  into  the  next  (or  Commoiii')  oourt^  we  pan  a  window,  looking  very  like  a 
Mf  which  opens  into  a  place  that  is  unmistakably  a  kitchen  ;  with  a  long,  low 
•eeden,  &eed  with  polished  metal  in  fronts  beneath  the  windows^  devoted  to  a  series 
I  iterree  of  gas  and  oharooal,  hot  plates,  and  washing  dishes.  This  is  the  kitchen  of 
le  Gommons  of  England  j  and  this,  and  the  similar  place  for  the  Lords,  are  all  that 
■Dain  to  recall  the  old  culinary  glories  o(  the  palace,  when  Westminster  Hall  was 
Im  dining-room,  when  thousands  daily  sat  down  to  meals,  when  no  less  than  three 
master  cooks,"  as  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  iome  three  hundred  **  ftenritors/' 
rere  required  in  the  kitchen. 

Eemid  the  kitchen  cluster  various  apartments  for  the  custodians,  and  also  some  , 
wy  luee  little  snug  rooms  for  M,P.'s  to  come  with  a  friend,  for  a  quiet  snatoh  of ' 
»d  and  talk,  apart  from  the  more  public  refreahment-rooms  on  the  upper  story, 
bre,  too,  we  lind  the  Smoking  Room, — the  only  apartment  of  any  pretension  about 
^  locality. 

The  TCBtilation  of  the  entire  pile  (with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
lay  be  here  deccrihed  in  a  few  words.  The  air  is  brought  down  from  the  very  skies, 
Mr  above  all  danger  of  contamination  from  the  smoke  or  odours  of  London,  through 
)m  Yictoria  Tower  ;  then  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  buildings  by  steam-power,  then 
Mned  and  tempered  by  iron  surfaces,  carried  by  steam,  and  driven,  thus  prepared, 
itrmigh  the  remotest  apartments  of  the  palace,  bj  all  sorts  of  contrivances,  each 
dapied  to  its  peculiar  place  :  and  thus  half  the  business  is  accomplished.  As  to 
be  ramaiiiing  half,  the  air,  as  it  becomes  vitiated,  is  drawn  off  again  from  every 
ast,  through  the  ceilings  and  cornices,  by  similar  power,  and  carried  through  fthafts 
1  tke  various  light  towers  that  rise  over  the  roofs,  and  also  through  the  great 
(BDiral  Tower  ;  and  thus  finally  is  discharged  into  the  grand  purifier  and  reservoir 
Mm  which  it  was  drawn,  the  all-embracing  atmosphere. 

Let  US  now  ascend  to  the  upper  stoij,  where  first  we  eater  upon  the  Commons* 
eft^ahmeiit  Rooms  ;  two  noble  apartments,  en  iuitej  with  beautifully-worked  wain^ 
n4  walls,  large  suggestive-looking  blanks  for  future  oil  paintings,  and  stimptuous 
repJacet,  where  the  delicate  blue  and  variously-coloured  tiles  attract  one's  eye. 
nilable  subjects  being  chosen,  this  is  in  some  respects  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
aeitaon  for  pictures,  as  affording  opportunity  for  calm  and  loving  investigation— 
ithout  butry,  or  formal  visitr-making  \  nor  do  we  see  why  soul  and  body  may  not 
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ibua  feed  together  to  the  nil  vantage  of  both.    Wq  hare  used  the  words  *'  suit«bli 
>  SuhjectV'  A^d  we  find  the  idea  iuvolTod  in  ihcm  hta  not  escn^K^d  the  attention  of  th« 
rommiasi oners ;  vfho  propose,  for  the  Refreshment  Rooms  of  both  Lords  and  Coim- 
mons,  that  the  dccorationft  Bhall  consist  of  views  of  our  most  important  cities  and. 
,  places  in  the  United  Kingdom^  India,  and  Colonies ;  also  of  vuVgects  connected  wiih. 
\  Tural  Bcencry,  and  the  harvest,  the  chase,  &c.     Tlie  two  rooms  in  question  axe  diTided 
J  by  a  double  screen ^  forming  between  them  a  small  darkened  picturesque  Tcstibule^ 
[inclosing  on  each  side  a  still  smaller  nest,  called  and  intended  for  a  bar  :  and  it  it 
I  in  connection  with  one  of  these,  that  machinery  ascends  and  descends  to  and  from. 
I  the  kitchen,  for  the  supply  of  the  corporeal  necessities  of  the  hungry  legislators^ 
I  This  kind  of  artistic  shade  between  the  two  lights  of  the  refreshment  rooms — ^tldt 
Bort  of  sudden  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  space,  in  passing  from  room  to  rocnn^ 
ia  very  charming:  and  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  open  screen-work,  which  endosc» 
the  entrances,  and  that  of  the  bar,  on  each  side.     There  is  a  third  refreshmcnt-rooia 
connected  with  tht^se,  but  smaller.     The  Library,  for  the  use  of  the  Commons,  occu^ 
pies  an  adjoining  suite  of  four  rooms,  with  their  walls  entirely  covered  with  ornamental 
wainscot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  formed  into  tall  narrow  divisions  for  the  books ; 
.  which  are  thus  in  their  detail  kept  artistically  subordinate  to  the  decorative  character 
^  ef  the  room,  while  their  number  as  a  whole  effectually  suggests  the  idea  that  all 
these  accessories  arc  but  for  them  :  it  i*  a  libniry  we  look  on,  and  not  merely  roomi 
containing  books.     Valuable  docuraenta  are  kept  in  fire-proof  cupboards,  with  hand- 
I  Bomc-looking  white  metal  chasings  on  the  exterior.     These  rooms  extend  paniilel 
with  and  open  into  the  Commons"'  Corridor,  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  while  on  the 
other  is  the  House  of  Commons  ;  toward  which  we  will  not  yet  direct  our  steps  or 
oui'  thoughts*    This  corridor  extends  from  the  wall  of  the  Speaker  s  Corridor  (befom 
mentioned),  under  the  various  names  of  the  Commons^  Library  Corridor,  the  Oom- 
mons'  Committee  Corridor,  the  Peers*  Committee  Corridor,  the  Peers'   Library  Cor- 
ridor, right  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pile,  to  the  Black  Rod*s  Corridor,  coi^ 
responding  at  the  southern  extremity  with  the  8peaker*s  Corridor  at  the  northern* 
Stately  screens  of  division  occur  at  intervals,  in  each  corridor,  and  still  more  complete 
divisions  occur  in  the  centre,  marking  out  the  respective  domains  of  the  Lorda  and 
Commons. 

Between  the  librarici  of  the  two  great  Estates  are  a  series  of  rooms,  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  future  historians  should  stormy  days  again  shaduw  the  political  horizon. 
These  rooms  form  two  sets,  corresponding  exactly  with  each  other  -,  first,  we  find  next 
the  library  a  v^rj  beautiful  waiting-room,  with  a  largo  oriel  window  opening  upon 
the  river-front ;  then  two  rooms  fur  Select  Committees  ;  and  then  (he  Meeiiiyj  Room^ 
or  Conference  Room  for  both  Lords  and  Commons  ;  to  which  evidently  the  others, 
extending  right  and  loft,  are  but  accessories.  These  rooms  are  all  connected  by 
doors  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  corridor  outside,  so  that  the  marchings  and 
counter-mar ehinga  remain  all  unseen  by  any  eye.  These  oriel-rooms  are  rery  hand- 
some, and  the  sense  of  pleasure  excited  by  the  form  and  effect  of  the  windows  on 
entrance,  is  more  than  repeated  as  we  turn  and  perceive  the  beautiful  scrcou,  bou^th 
which  we  hare  passed.  The  walls  of  both  will  be  nearly  covered  with  oil  paintings  ; 
though  each  individual  painting  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  its  own  appropriate 
framework  or  setting,  formed  by  the  divisions  that  ascend  at  intervals  over  the  walls, 
from  the  rich  wainscot  below.  The  Conforonce  Room,  or  Painted  Chamber,  aa  it  will 
pnjbably  l>e  called,  in  perpetuation  of  another  time-honoured  association  of  the  Old 
Palace,  U  worthy  of  its  high  uses.  This  is  magnificently  lighted  by  the  three  central 
windows  of  the  river  front.    There  are  in  it  no  less  than  thirteen  spaces  for  point- 


iVJectl  pfOpOied  by  the  CommijaioDora  are  curiously  inrelicitmis  htrf^ 
I  in  thetaselYes.  The  prmctple  of  Bclection  is,  that  tho  subject  shall 
W  to  Uie  aeqtusition  of  the  countries,  colouic»^  <fec.,  constitutiog  the 
be.  These  subjects  arc  Jrdandvku^  the  marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva, 
[>ennot,  King  of  Leinster  ;  WaleSy  and  Edward  I.  presenting  bia  infant 
siflh,  as  their  prince ;  Scodaixd,  and  its  Jamea  YL  (our  James  I.)  roceiir* 
of  the  death  of  £li»ibetb  ;  Bindiistaii,  and  CHve's  rictory  of  Pla«»ey ; 

Fenn^fl  treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  AuMralia^  and  its  colon izntion  ;  Chi- 
id  the  treaty  of  Kankin  ;  Nautical  Science  and  Heroutn,  and  the  vnyageR 
;  the  Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  and  the  anecdote  connected  with  their 
BibniUarj  and  the  day  on  which  8ir  George  Rooke  planted  the  English 
liat  impregnable  rock-fortress  ;  Malta,  and  its  flnnender. 
long  range  of  corridors  just  described,  extend  the  range  of  General  Com- 
r-the  private  workshops,  so  to  speak,  in  which  are  prepared,  and  dia- 
EDeasureg  presented  to  the  public  in  the  House.  These  rooms  are^  of 
saiily  accessible  to  the  public  ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which 
r  into  and  out  of  such  Committee-rooms  for  examination  on  all  sorts  of 

the  promotion  of  local  and  private  bills.  For  so  important  a  portion  of 
liere  exists,  very  properly,  Visiting-halls,  or  lobbied}  independent  of  the 
}bies  pixviously  passed  through,  that  belong  to  the  Houses  generally, 
'«r  of  these  Visiting-halls  we  now  tind  ourselves  advancing  from  the 
rridor*  This  presents  us  with  stately  arches  on  all  its  four  sides,  con- 
nately  in  each  arch  a  window,  and  then  a  panelled  space  to  correspond, 
h  three  of  the  arches  are  doorways  leading  off  respectively  to  the  Central 
way  out,  the  Peers'  and  Commons'  Corridors,  and  the  Public  BtaircmBe 
a  the  Upper  Waiting-hall,  and  to  the  Committeo-rooms  :  the  fire-placo 

lower  part  of  the  fourth  arch.  Ascending  towards  the  upper  hall  wo 
of  those  very  agreeable  surprises  which  in  different  parts  of  the  structure 
peculiarly  interesting  and  beautiful  staircase,  with  rounded  portioub, 
lelled  walls,  veined  ceilings  (ribbed  is  too  harsh  a  word  for  such  gentle 
cful  ctirreSy  and  light  windows  made  still  more  light  by  the  architectural 
;  also  plays  about  them.  In  the  Upper  Hull,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Wting'hall^  wo  step  suddenly  into  presence  of  Art :  here  also,  as  yet,  begin- 
fcr  properly  enthroned,  with  something  like  acknowledgment  of  complete 

On  each  of  the  four  sidea,  the  genius  of  our  rising  artieta  has  already 
)d  itself  in  the  novel  mode, — fresco.  Here  Cope  shows  us  Chaucer's  im* 
da, — that  sublime  example  of  Christian  love  and  fortitude.  On  another 
i  irrites  in  his  colour-language,  and  in  this  new  material,  not  altogether 
him  who  wrote  it  in  the  ordinary  verbal  one,  the  story  of  licar,  at  the 
lii  disinheriting  Cordelia,  Horsloy  in  content  with  no  less  a  theme  than 
rst  parents*  sin,  and  with  I^liltou  for  its  narrator  :  choosing  the  moment 
«  touched  by  Ithuriers  spear,  while  suggesting  evil  desires  to  Eve.  Aud 
el  has  been  smitten  with  Dryden's  vision  of  St,  Cecilia, — the  inspired 
ssentativo  of  the  most  peculisirly  heavenly  spirit  among  the  ^*  sacred 
logivet  UJ  ii  worthy  illustration  of  the  glorious  Ode  of  Alexander's  Feast, 
be  seen  why  the  place  is  known  as  the  Poets*  Waiting-hall ;  all  the 
be  frescoes  are  chosen  from  the  poets.  Bo  also  will  be  the  other  four  yet 
ill  the  entire  art  spaces  here  afforded  :  to  theae  Spenser  and  Pope  are  to 
^^f  the  subjects. 
Hist  we  reach  the  Corridor  out  of  which  open  the  doora  of  the  Com- 


ndttee-rooififl.  The  firit  Bigbt  of  ihU  Corridor  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  bardj|^ 
know  how  to  dobcribe  au  efibct  00  novel  and  00  enchfttititig,  ft&d  jet  so  hajTDom<ni4l|| 
connected  with  such  btisinesi-llke  associations.  Standing  in  the  oentre^  and  look*"  ^ 
one  waji  appcan  an  almoat  interminable  aqu&re-ibftped  yiBt%  of  which  the  end  ii 
sc&rcelj  perceptible.  Whilst  jet  wonderiog  at  the  length  of  thftt  wisiA,  Uid 
general  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  whieh  the  Houses  are  erected,  jeu  1 
coiuciomlj  turn, — and  lo  !  jou  are  startled  to  perceive  that  it  was  but  bnif  of 
real  distance  that  jou  had  gazed  upon  so  long  and  absorbinglj.  Cerioinlj  nothintt 
so  charming  or  novel  as  this  O^nidor  exists  anywhere  else  in  Knglond,  of  th«  smm 
kind.  ^ 

There  are  nineteen  of  these  Committeo-rooms,  and  to  describe  one  is  in  effect  10 
describe  all;  for^  although  there  prevails  through  them  (independent  of  minor  modii 
fications,  made  with  a  view  to  particular  uses,)  just  such  a  continual  change  in  th« 
colours  of  the  wails,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  as  majrelievi 
the  eje  from  samenes^n,  there  is  abo  such  a  general  uniformity  aa  simpLicitj  and  gooi 
taste  require  to  impress  the  sen»e  of  the  unity  of  their  object.  So  we  will  say  a  fei 
words  upon  Committee-room,  No.  16.  This  is  nearly  fquare^  very  large  and  high,  1 
hoi  two  magnificent  windows  extending  nearly  from  fluor  to  ceiling,  opening  upon  1 
Thames,  Kichly-carved  wainscot  covert  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  rich  crims 
velvet  pile  the  upper»  extending  to  the  cornices ;  which,  with  the  ceiling,  is  of  i 
cot,  fomted  into  bold  geometrical  patterns  with  coloured  shields  at  intervals.  As  1 
the  furniture^  drc.,  there  is,  first,  a  bar  extending  across  the  room,  at  the  end  whe 
the  people  are  admitteds^^then  there  are  tables  and  seats  arranged  in  a  symmotrici 
and  picturesque  form  in  the  body  of  the  room,  while  further  still  are  two  rather  highi 
elegant-looking  and  partially-romided  screens,  enclosing  the  comers*  There  are  twi 
doors  to  each  room,  and  over  them  you  read  respectively,  in  antique  gilt  letters,  eml 
blazoned  in  colour,  "  Members*  Entrance,"  **  Public  Entrance,"  ♦ 

ITie  '*  Houses  "  are  now  close  by  j  but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  propose  t^ 
take  our  readers  into  them.  We  have  desired  to  give  them  some  idea  of  those  internal 
arrangements  of  the  pUe  which  will  be  for  the  most  part  unseen  by  the  general  publio! 
and  may  now,  therefore,  return  to  New  Palace  Yard,  and  re-enter  the  edifice  throug]| 
the  people's  own  glorious  vestibulo-^WcBtjmnster  Hall.  ^ 

And  now  we  are  once  more  before  the  entrance,  or  north  front  of  Westminster  Hall| 
a  part  added  to  Rufus^s  original  edifice  by  Eichard  II.  We  need  not  describe  it.  Lfll 
us  enter,  and  in  so  doing,  recall^  in  memory^  the  leading  incidents  of  its  history.  A^ 
inexhaustible  topic  I  so  rich,  various,  and  eventful,  have  been  the  uses  of  the  HalB 
Thus,  looked  at  as  the  Banqueting  Hall,  we  remember  that  here  have  taken  plaa| 
nearly  all  the  coronation  feasts  of  England,  as  well  as  many  other  feasts,  involri&il 
even  stUl  more  attractive  features  for  those  whose  love  of  the  past  is  based  eflieattalM 
on  their  enjoyment  of  its  picturesqueness  of  incident.  Parliaments  used  for  00111^ 
time  to  sit  here*  Here  Oromwell  was  inaugurated.  And  here  have  taken  place  thi 
chief  state-triah  of  England — including  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More, — Lady  Jane  Grey'i 
relatives,— Elizabeth's  favourite  Essex,  and  his  friend  Southampton, — Stafford,^ 
Lattd| — and,  most  tremendous  of  all,  Charles  I.,-^the  seven  bishops, — Kilmarnock  and 
his  ooadjiitort  in  the  rebellion  of  the  last  century, — and  Warren  Hastings.  What  event^ 
— >all  to  have  taken  place  within  those  same  four  walls  that  stretch  around  us  i  Thei^ 
is  little  to  describe  in  We^itminfiter  Hall.  Its  two  grand  features  are  the  size — 230 
feet  long,  68  foct  wide,  and  90  feet  high — and  the  roof  of  timber,  formed  into  a  coi*J 
tinuouB  series  of  great  arches,  a  work  of  almost  unrivalled  elaboration  and  magnificenca* 
It  la  of  oak^  and  very  old.    Mr.  Bajry,  who  is  repairing  the  hall  in  various  ports,  i% 


vtlteticre,  touched  irith  the  true  feeling  of  reverence  for  thisi  almost  sucred  §\^t^  atid 
t  btti  to  eoDserve,  not  alter.  The  chief  noTeliies  &re  tbeae  : — the  >?iiidow  facing 
ili  tniimiicc^  at  the  other  extretnitj,  hag  giTen  pltkce  to  an  euormouA  arch,  embracing 
aaatlj  the  whole  tpace  from  fioor  to  roof,  and  beneath  which  risea  &  broad  magnificent 
HaircMe,  now  m  coune  of  erection.  On  either  aide  of  thii  staircafle  riae  two  gigantic 
prffrt^k  (or  statuee,  The  other  change  ia  the  opening  a  new  archway  in  the  left  or 
•mem  wsU,  which  Iead«  into  a  low  corridor  profuaelj  decor&ted,  presently  winding, 
ml  gfowin^  richer  and  richer  at  ererj  step^  until  the  very  walls  seem  ornaments 
ifaapcd  mio  mad  answering  for  walls,  rather  than  walls  made  ornamental,  and  so  at  last 
11  iirtre  at  a  spot  where  the  waj  divides  into  three ;  the  door  on  the  left  opening  into 
Iba  Slar  Chamber  Court,  which  will  be  the  Commons^  chief  entrance^  a  staircase  in 
froot^  Icftdiag  up  to  their  house,  and  on  the  right  the  Cloisters^  a  perfect  blase  of 
P  iDehitectuzal  light.  The  richness  here  surpasses  all  belief  that  the  eje  itself  does  not 
^  I0|geft  And  confirm.  The  roof,  a  perfect  marrel  of  sportire  plaj  in  stone,  is  ancient, 
fni  lh«  continuous  row  of  windows  that  look  into,  and  as  it  were,  enclose  the  cloister 
CQlDti  aro  Ibr  the  moat  part  restorations.  Projecting  into  the  court  beyond  the  inner 
Ottllltte  0#  Iha  eloiiter  walls  and  windowi,  i$  an  antique  looking  building,  the  Oratory 
oilhi  old  conrenl,  entered  £rom  the  cloisters  by  a  curiousi  old,  very  monktsh-looking 
mi  of  door,  with  stained  gUas  above.  Within  it  are  niches  with  rich  canopies,  and 
i  roof  still  more  elaborately  beautiful  (in  the  same  style)  than  that  of  the  cloisters 
ifaell  The  Tiew  from  this  cloister  court  is  extraordinarily  fine.  Exquisite  beauties 
lonottnd  you  closely  at  the  base  ;  the  exterior  of  St.  Stephen's  Hall  rises  above  ;'alflO 
ibe  gigantic  Central  Tower  contrasting  with  one  of  the  light  towers  for  ventilation  ; 
and  lastly,  you  see  the  upper  portion  of  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  flying  buttresses  \ 
ill  theee  are  comprised  within  the  hori2on  of  this  little  court.  While  here  we  must 
aol  forget  to  look  into  8t,  Stephen's  Crypt,  the  former  basement  story  of  St.  Stephen's 
Lisapel,  the  old  House  of  Commons  ;  and  which  is  about  to  be  restored  and  converted 
iato  a  place  of  worship  for  the  residents  of  the  new  pile  :  a  happy  idea.  There  will 
I  douhtleM  many  participants  with  them  from  beyond  the  walls. 
f  Attwning  now  to  W^estminster  Hall,  and  ascending  as  well  as  we  may,  over  the  great 
Ufchee  that  are  to  support  the  grand  staircase,  we  pass  beneath  the  enormous 
em  baTe  spoken  of,  which  nearly  occupies  the  whole  height  and  breadth  of  the 
Hall,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  porch  of  the  same  breadth,  and  lAe  etitirt  imght  of  the 
Ad^  ninetif  ftet,  and  having  still  before  us  a  window  of  corresponding  gigantic  pro- 
y^ftaOftP^  naggeeting  the  idea  that  the  old  window  of  the  hall  had  been  heightened, 
and  carried  so  fiir  back,  as  to  leave  room  for  this  extraordinary  porch  in  front  of  it. 
Aaeending  and  winding  round  to  the  base  of  the  window,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  gallery 
o^nuntiiding  a  noble  perspective  of  the  hall,  as  seen  through  the  porch.  Six  statues 
an  to  be  placed  in  this  porch,  and  two  subjecte  are  already  pointed  out — Nelson  and 
5lAiUM>rough- 

Toming  to  the  left,  a  second  staircase  leads  us  into  a  hall  worthy  of  the  porch-^ 
atkd  aimilarly  named^-St.  Stephen^s.  This  occupies  the  site  of  tho  old  House  of  Com- 
nonj.  Its  diinenaions  are  95  feet  long,  2/^  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high  to  tho  apex  of 
the  stc«M  groining.  Facing  us,  we  see  arch  raised  upon  arch,  and  both  inclosed  within 
one  rait  archr— admitting  to  the  Houses,  and  to  the  general  interior  of  the  pile  be- 
yond* The  ootresponding  arch  is  behind  you.  A  row  of  massive  pedestals  fianics  the 
walls  on  each  side,  to  be  surmounted  by  marble  statues.  These  are  recommended  to 
be  of — Selden,  Hampden,  liord  Falkland,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Somers,  Sir  Robert 
Watpole,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Burke,  Fttt,  Fox,  and  Grattan.  Great  com- 
partmtnta  cry  out,  as  it  were,  in  their  blank  eloquence,  for  the  frescoes  that  are  to 
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occupy  tbem.  Here  h  tho  list  suggested  by  the  Commisaioneri,  cho»en  with  & 
of  illu9trating  some  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  our  constitutional,  sociol,  Ukd  eccleslM* 
titfal  hbtory  :— A  aitting  of  the  Witena-gcmotc ;  the  Feudal  System  illtiBtrated  in  tlM 
homage  of  the  Barons  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  Origin  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons illustTatcd  in  the  first  writ  brought  down  to  the  City  of  London  ;  the  Tennioft^ 
tiou  of  the  Baronial  Wars  shown  in  the  crowning  of  Henry  VIL,  at  Bos  worth, 
the  dead  body  of  Richard  III, ;  an  early  Trial  by  Jury  ;  the  Signing  of  Magna  Charta; 
the  Abolition  of  Villanagc  ilUistrated  Tiy  a  lord,  on  his  death-bed,  attended  by  the 
clergy,  manumitting  his  Tillcins;  the  Privileges  of  the  Commons  assort4>d  hy  Sir 
Thomas  More  against  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  ConTersioo  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Ohri»- 
tianity  hy  the  Preaching  of  St.  Augustine  j  and  lastly,  the  Reformation  typified  ill 
the  incident  of  Elizabeth's  receiving  the  Bible  in  Cheap  side.  AboTC  these  is  a  range 
of  windows,  five  on  each  *ide,  of  the  most  cathedral-like  character  and  proportion,  and 
which  arc  aa  striJtingly  effectife  from  without  the  pile,  as  they  appear  here,  from 
within.  Of  course  there  is  the  groined  roof— a  thing  never  to  he  wearied  ot  Ttw 
boBfles  of  this  roof, — in  fine  keeping  with  its  associations, — are  strictly  ecclesiastical. 

Passing  through  the  magnificent  sweh  at  the  other  end  of  St,  Stephen's  Hall,  wo 
find  ourselves  in  the  Central  Hall,  a  place  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  position — -in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  pile*  From  this  radiate  in  various  directions  the  paths  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  and  especially  towards  the  Lords  on  the  right,  towards 
the  Commons  on  the  left,  and  the  Committee-rcM>mB'  Corridor  before  you.  The  shape 
first  strikes  us  as  remarkably  picturesque  and  novel.  The  entire  space  occupied  hy 
the  Hall,  including  the  walls,  forms  a  great  octagon,  but  the  rise  of  the  massive  walls 
of  the  octagoual  tower  divides  the  inner  surfaces  into  eight  principal  divisiona,  which 
are  again  enriched  in  their  cflect,  by  their  presenting  each  two  surfaces,  one  towards 
a  doorway  by  its  side,  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  HalL  One  arch  over  another, 
rising  to  the  roof,  alternates  with  a  window  over  an  open  space,  ail  along  the  walls. 
The  lower  of  each  two  arches  forms,  of  coarse,  the  door;  the  upper  is  blank,  and  will 
be  filled  with  mosaic  work.  Rich  clusters  of  columns  rise  hetween  each  of  theae  two 
alternating  series,  and  form  the  entire  ball  into  eight  grand  arches,  making  clearly 
its  octagonal  character.  Two  tiers  of  niches  farther  enrich  the  lower  or  entrance 
arches,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  there  extends  horis;on tally  across,  between  the  two 
nrches,  a  most  .sumptuous  band  of  sculpture,  with  angels,  crowns,  and  insignia.  The 
octagonal  roof  of  stone  suggests  a  new  heauty  by  the  mrinncr  in  which  it  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  hall.  It  gradually  concentrates  its  beauty  as  the 
she  of  the  circle  lessens  towards  the  apex.  Everything  about  us  breathes  an  atmo- 
sphere of  grnndeur,  richness,  repose.     Fitting  prelude  to  the  scenes  we  approach  ! 

Taking  the  archway  on  the  left,  we  pass  through  a  short  but  noble-looking  corridor, 
called  the  Commons'  Corridor,  with  an  elaboiately -groined  stone  roof,  of  great  height, 
supported  on  engaged  clustered  columns,  lighted  by  what  look  like  the  tops  of  so 
many  beautiful  pointed  windows,  their  proper  lower  portions  appearing  to  bare  given 
place  toct>mpartmcntsfor  oil  paintings,  which  are  to  embody  the  following  subject*: — 
Charles  II.  tissiiitcd  in  his  escape  by  Jane  Lane^-tho  executioner  tying  Wishart's  book 
round  the  neck  of  MoMtrose — Monk  declaring  for  free  Parliament — the  Landing  of 
Charles  II.— Alice  Lifllo  concealing  the  Fugitives  after  the  Battle  of  Sedgcmoor — the 
Sleep  of  Argyle — the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops — and  the  Lords  and  Cetxunoiii 
presenting  the  Crown  to  WilHara  and  Mary  in  the  Banqueting  House. 

This  Corridor  conducts  us  into  the  Commons*  Lobby,  a  name  that  various  incidents 
have  made  us  familiar  with,  in  connection  with  the  immediate  entrances  to  the  Lower 
House.    This  new  lobby  ij  very  lofty,  has  a  magnificent  roof  of  carved  wood  in  nine 
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tfiBQQSt  wlale  the  entire  surface  of  the  walls  is  carichcd  with  the  Tar  ions  reaourcen 
f  aicliliectural  akill ;  great  windows  where  there  is  open  epace  with  air  and  light 
p^fiQiftd,  blank  jMinels  to  correspond,  stimptuouslj  worked  over  and  emblAsoned  with 
'y  where  there  is  Dot.  The  four  sides  present^  as  the  chief  features,  fltanding 
irom  the  rest,  four  stately  arches.  Below  the  windows  are  pierced  screens  shut- 
vkile  showing  darkened  spaces  within,  full  of  that  soft  gloont  on  which  the 
loves  U>  turn  and  refresh  itself  after  anj  lengthened  examination  of  the  splendour 
Mark  the  little  door  bj  the  side  of  one  of  the  arches  ;  that  lea^s  up  into  the 
(*  Oallerj  of  the  House  ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  arch  itself  ia  the  one 
^t  ftdmits  us  into  the  place,  toward  which  we  have  been  so  long  joumcjing — a 
that  occupies  posslbtj  a  more  conspicuous  position  in  the  mental  Tision  of  the 
ciTilised  world  than  any  other — the  British  House  of  Commons. 
YtBf  enter^  and  jou  are  in  the  New  Home  of  that  august  body  to  which  England 
nuieh  of  her  dearest  liberties,  and  to  which,  when  she  has  made  ii  more  truly  an 
la  from  her  eiitire  self — an  exposition  of  all  her  wants  and  asptmtions,  she 
jei  to  owe  a  Future  more  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  more  solidly  enduring, 
M  fCj^uds  the  prosperity,  material,  mental^  and  moral,  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
')edpJey  ihmn  ^e  can  at  present  claim  to  have  afibrded  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  descrihe 
like  Mpeei  of  the  place,  for  it  is  yet  in  a  transitional  state.  Tbe  House  is  oblong  in 
lUpe,  with  a  roof  sloping  from  the  sides  upwards  to  the  tiat  centre.  This  will  be,  as 
i^  other  parts  are,  of  wainscot^  richly  decorated.  The  windows  occupying  the  upper 
put  of  the  walls  only,  on  each  side,  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass — in  order  to 
'lobdne  the  excessire  glare.^*  It  is  the  ideal  light  one  wants  to  attend  to  herCf  not 
tbe  physical*  The^e  windows,  and  the  triple  row  of  emblazoned  shields,  that  extend 
iD  nmnd  the  House  on,  under^  and  aboye  the  gallery,  are  the  only  gleams  of  bright 
eolouj  vouchsafed  in  the  Lower  House.  A  gallery  extends  on  each  side,  the  length 
flf  the  chamber  (for  members);  then  over  the  Speaker's  chair  at  the  farthest  end,  for 
tlie  Reporters,  and  over  them,  behind  a  pierced  screeuj  for  ladies  and  other  favoured 
fisitors;  while  at  the  opposite  end,  above  the  entrance,  is  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  with 
^  front  portion  divided  off  into  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  Peers  and  persons 
admitted  by  the  Speaker's  order.  Right  and  left  of  the  public  entrance  are  the  official 
isscs^  and  between  them  is  the  part  technically  called  the  bar.  Here  persons  stand 
vbo  are  summoned  to  tbe  House,  in  order  to  be  examined  or  reproved. 

The  dimensions  of  the  House,  since  tbe  recent  alteration,  are  as  follows  :^ — about  69 
feet  long,  45  feet  broad,  and  44  feet  high  to  the  centre.  Flanking  the  House  on  two 
■deSi  are  the  Lobbies,  to  which  the  membera  retire  during  divisions — places  in  appear- 
liBCjB  Mmething  between  corridors  and  apartments, 

Bettiroing  now  to  the  Central  Hall,  and  passing  through  a  corresponding  corridor 
to  that  already  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  Commons*  Lobby,  we  reach  the  Peers' 
Lobby.  And  hero  we  pause*  Here  the  artist-decorator  begins  to  put  forth  his 
ilieDgth  in  earnest  How  the  colours  glow — how  the  gilding  burns — everywhere 
•nmnd  you  !  One  knows  not  what  to  look  at  first — we  are  confounded  by  the  lavish- 
QMS  of  the  wealth.  The  floor  is  of  encaustic  tiles  of  the  most  superb  colours ;  its 
centre  axtd  margins  of  Derbyshire  marble,  rivalling  jasper  in  its  texture  ;  enamel  inlaid 
with  brass  sxirrounds  tbe  centre  with  additional  magnificence.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  gorgeously  stained  glass,  and  contain  the  arms  of  the  early  English  aristocracy. 
The  walls  between  the  windows  arc  emblazoned  to  correspond  with  them,  and  present 
m  unbroken  surface  of  gold,  and  crimsons,  and  blues.  The  arch-piers  of  the  cbief- 
CQttmnce  ardli  to  the  Lords'  House  are  garlanded  by  gilded  crowns  and  roses,  joined 
^  ^ded  foliage  entirely  en  circling  the  whole  arch,  while  its  spandrils  are  heavy  with 
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the  «up«nboundmg  mugnificenco  of  the  gilded  sculp turei,  oomprUixig  Uomf  wood 
QOTUB,  crowns  and  chieUs,  find  wreaths  of  the  fali&ge  of  the  pluit  fto  dear  to  lUl 
lteatt«— the  oak.    All  this  gorgeous nes a  below  seemi  to  be  refloGted  with  £reeh  lu#tft 
from  the  roof,  which  spnugs  from  corbeb,  supported  bj  &DgeU,  bearing  the  orden 
the  garter.  Theui  in  each  of  the  four  comers  fitanda  &  gilded  and  bronse  cand 
BUggestiYo  rather  of  oriental  than  Briti&h  luxury  and  ta«te.    Amid  all  this  blane, 
cje  1$  not  fatigued^  for  there  are  the  open  screeui  again,  along  the  lower  part  of 
wallj,  in  the  soft  shadows  of  which  it  can  always  take  refuge.  In  thia,  as  well  aa  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  walb,  the  architectural  dignity  of  the  Lobby  has  bees 
iteadily  kept  in  yiew.    Each  of  the  four  walls  is  divided  into  cue  grand  central  difi* 
lion^^with  two  leaeer  diyisions  by  it^  eide ;  the  oeoiirefl  include  the  great  arches  ofj 
entrance  ;  while  the  othera  contain  alternately  the  screen  and  window  orer,  and  tht 
icreen  and  the  panelled  compartmentii  corresponding  with  the  windows,    fiut  lo 
•Qother  and  preriously  unnoticed  piece  of  splendour  1     A  pair  of  gilded  gatet 
[floeing  upon  the  entrance  into  the  Peen'  House — gates  of  wondrous  be&ul^ 
[brilliancy.    They  are  formed  of  brass,  and  weigh,  we  are  told,  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Let  us  step  through  them  into  the  House  of  Peers, — the  masterpieoe  of  EngUah 
[in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  way  of  internal  domestic  magnificence.  Here  all 
'  Ihe  available  powers  of  all  the  entire  group  of  artists  and  artist-workmen  whose  »e«^ 
vices  have  been  required  for  the  pile,  have  been  put  into  requisition,  regardless 
expenditure  in  time  or  money.  Nothiog  has  been  left  undone  that  they  could  do,  U> 
contribute  to  the  cfect  laTiahed  upon  these  four  walls,  and  make  the  place  an  actiiil| 
and  visible  type  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  liemembering  what  the  English^ 
aristocracy  is,  in  its  past  history^  and  in  its  present  wealth,  power,  and  social  influenei^ 
that  was  an  attempt  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  it  has  succeeded*  Kothing  si 
out  obtrusively  to  the  injury  of  the  general  eiiect,  although  some  of  the  individual 
objects  are  so  extraordinarily  rich  tmd  conspicuous,  that  when  one  looks  steadily  at 
them,  you  are  aatenished  thut  they  did  not  sooner  aireil  the  eye ;  the  throne  for 
instance,  a  most  sumptuous  erection  of  carved  work  in  wood,  gilded  all  over,  largo 
enough  to  contain  within  its  light  and  elegant  triple  canopies,  the  chief  chair  for  the 
Queen,  and  smaller  ones  for  hor  husband  and  her  eldest  son,  raised  upon  steps,  thnt  are 
'  oovered  with  a  carpet  of  the  purest  scarlet  velvet  pile,  spotted  with  heraldic  lionj  and 
roses.  The  massive  ribi  of  the  ceiling  are  like  so  many  bars  of  gold,  between  whicli 
Ihe  heraldic  emblazonry  streams  forth,  richer  yet  more  subdued.  Twelve  window*  of 
the  noblest  dimensions,  and  illed  with  stained  glass,  admit  the  light,  and  temper  il 
to  the  magnificence  within.  These  windows  represent  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, under  canopies,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Adelaide  lately  deceased.  A 
gallery  extends  along  beneath  the  windows,  of  the  most  elaborate  open  brass  work^ 
itaelf  again  farther  enriched  by  compartments  of  coloured  mosaic.  It  is  useless  t^ 
ipeak  of  minor  decorations,  such  as  shields^  and  pendants,  and  small  terminal  bust^ 
inscriptions,  and  candelabra,  and  devices,  and  carvings,  etc.,  in  such  a  place  at 
this.  We  cannot  even  pause  over  the  unbroken  sweep  of  fretwork  that  extends  all 
round  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  behind  the  rows  of  crimson  benches,  and  which 
seems  to  outvie  the  most  elaborate  stalls  of  our  finest  cathedral  choirs.  At  each  end 
of  the  house,  (over  the  throne  at  one  extremity,  and  over  the  corresponding  lofty 
canopy  at  the  other,)  three  arches  of  the  most  stately  span  enshrine  as  many  frescoei : 
and,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their 
position.  They  comprise  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbcrt,  by  Dyce ;  Edward  III.  conferring 
the  order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Black  Prince,  by  Cope  ;  Ucnry  Prince  of  Wales,  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  asmutting  Judge  Gascoigne,  also  by  Cope  i  the  Spirit  of  ReUgioo, 
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Ij  Honlef ;  tnd  the  Spirit  of  GhiTalry,bj  Maclise.    Between  all  these  irindow%  and 
and  in  each  of  the  four  corners,  extends  a  range  of  niches  for  statues  of  col- 
rise,  in  hronie  gilt.    These  are  to  be  deroted  to  the  bold  Barons,  who  obtained 
kt  OS  ihe  Cbreat  Charter.    Beneath  all  this  accumulation  of  art,  and  luxurj,  and 
dAoormtion,  the  bine  carpet,  powdered  with  stars,  has  a  charming  effect,  and 
all  the  rest.    Of  course  the  body  of  the  house  is  occupied  bj  the  seats  for 
Ilia  Feen  (of  a  deep  crimson),  the  clerk's  (oaken)  table,  and  the  red  woolsack  of  the 
Ghaaeellor.    Lord  Campbell  tells  us  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  furniture. 
HaYing  xurainiBed  that  Uiere  "  are  woolsacks  for  the  Judge  and  other  assessors,  as  well 
M  te  the  Lord  Chancellor,**  he  continues  :  "  Thej  are  said  to  hare  been  introduced 
iato  the  Home  of  Lords  as  a  compliment  to  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  reahn :  but 
I  belieTe  that,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  early  times,  a  sack  of  wool  was  frequently  used 
IB  a  ■ofib-'^when  the  judges  sat  on  a  hard  wooden  bench,  and  the  adrocates  stood 
Uind  a  roogh  wooden  rail,  called  a  har^    What  a  very  different  House  of  Lords 
■nst  have  existed  then  from  that  now  before  us  \    There  are,  of  course,  galleries  here 
ilso^  lor  the  reporters  and  for  strangers.    The  dimensions  of  the  House  are,  97  feet 
ki^  by  45  feet  wide,  and  46  feet  high. 
Tht  Peers*  Corridor  is  utterly  unlike  anjrthing  else  in  the  edifice,  although  of 
eoBiie  the  same  kind  of  material  must  be  used  for  its  construction  and  adornment. 
kt  there  ii  an  exquisite  effect  produced  by  the  elegant  yet  limited  dimensions. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Peers,  are  their  Robing-room,  Refreshment- 
noiB%  Library,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
V  the  Commission  (under  the  same  Presidency,  Prince  Albert)  for  the  Exhibition  of 
lASl :  that  erent  without  precedent  in  ciyilised  history,  for  its  character,  magnitude, 
lid  ptobable  consequences,  not  only  on  the  industry  of  all  nations,  but  on  their  mu- 
tsd  feelings  towards  each  other.    The  Room  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  (who 
'  Ml  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  the  subjects  for  all  these  frescoes  and  oil  paint- 
iigi,  and  atatues,  that  will  give  England  a  new  National  Gallery  of  the  works  of  our 
Mm  time,  without  professedly  appearing  to  do  so,)  contains,  for  the  present,  yarious 
pictures  which  obtained  prizes  in  the  recent  public  competitions,  and  which,  on 
i   teeonnt  of  their  excellence,  were  purchased  by  the  commisioncrs  for  the  New  Palace. 
j^  Dwy  comprise  a  Sea-riew,  by  Knell ;  the  Burial  of  Harold,  by  Pickersgill ;  Alfred 
/  txeiting  the  Britons  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  by  Watts  ;  and  Coeur-de-Lion 
ftrgiring  his  Assassin,  by  Cross.    The  Refreshment-rooms  need  not  bo  described  since 
I  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  belonging  to  the  Commons,  although  much 
hmdsomer ;  but  there  is  an  entrance-screen  connected  with  them,  of  striking  beauty. 
I  The  Lords*  Libraiy  dates  only  from  the  appointment  of  the  present  librarian,  Mr. 
Leary,  about  some  twenty-fire  years  ago,  and  yet  already  numbers  20,000  volumes. 
These  consist  mainly  of  the  parliamentary  documents  of  both  houses,  which  from  the 
^  tee  of  the  union  of  Ireland  until  now  are  complete.    The  collection  of  law  books,  for 
the  serrice  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  House,  is  also  full  and  invaluable.    The 
departments  of  general  history,  and  of  works  of  reference,  are  well  represented.    There 
is  also  a  magnificent  collection  of  French  parliamentary  and  historical  works,  sent 
^  ever  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1834.    The  books  are  contained  in  a  magnificent  suite  of 
four  apartments,  which,  among  their  other  decorations,  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings 
of  all  the  chief-jtistices  of  England  from  the  Conquest.    This  library  is  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Peers. 

We  now  approach  the  conclusion  of  our  walk  through  the  Houses.  There  remains 
but  to  follow  from  the  House  of  Lords  the  course  taken  by  the  Sovereign  in  her  visit, 
and  which  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  Victoria  Tower,  then  up  the  ascent  of 
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the  grand  etairca«e  into  the  Norman  Porch,  where  the  royal  procession  pauMS, 
order  that  the  robes  may  he  donned  in  the  Hobing  Boom  adjoining.    From  theo 
the  Eojal  OflJkry  is  entered,  where,  at  its  north  em  most  extremity,  the 
Chamber  receivea  for  an  instant  the  f^ioirgoous  throng,  and  their  imperial 
fnvpftrmtory  to  the  advance  into  the  House  of  Lords  ;  which,  we  need  hardiy  ] 
cur  readen,  piresents  at  mich  a  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  a&semblaget  the  ^ 
can  show.     Even  the  Hoiwo  itaelf  somewhat  fades  in  the  presence  of  the  new  8pl< 
dour. 

The  Prince'«  Chamber  is  so  called,  not,  as  people  might  fancy,  in  order  to  pay  I 
personal  compliment,  but  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  former  cluimber 
larly  named  and  located  in  connection  with  the  old  House  of  Lords.    As  the  lob 
on  the  one  side,  so  does  the  Prince's  Chamber  on  the  other,  seem  to  preserve 
exclusive  magnificence  of  the  Peers'   House  ^om  being  too  closely  pressed  on 
inferior  adjuncts.    Each  of  them  is  only  less  gorgeous  than  that  to  which  they  le 
Among  the  peculiar  features  of  the   Princess  Chamber  may  be  named  the 
tttscoes^  for  which  spaces  of  truly  enormous  dimensions  have  been  left  on  the 
aide  of  one  of  the  walls,  and  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  gilded 
resting  on  the  lower  story.     These  must  be  intended  to  stimulate  some  new  Mi 
Angelo  into  immortal  vigour :  no  less  a  man  could  look  unmoved  upon  such 
of  art-territory^  and  say,  **  I  can  worthily  claim  them  for  ever."     There  is  to  be 
also,  a  series  of  portraits  of  kings,  in  oil,  en  a  gold  ground.     The  colours  of  the  : 
are  blue  and  gold,  wonderfully  brilliant.     Carvings  are  distributed  over  the  wails 
the  greatest  profusion.     The  chimney-piece  is  a  gorgeous  combination  of  colours  j 
ornamental  workmanship;   furniture,  fittinge — all  are  on  a  scale  of  cor 
splendour.     The  great  arch  of  eutmnce  into  and  from  the  Royal  Gallery 
others  we  have  nameJ,  garlanded  round  with  gilded  foliage,  and  with  massive  croi 
and  flowers.     Opposite  this  is  a  corresponding  blank  arch,  and  on  e&ch  side  of  it  i 
the  smaller  entrances  which  lead  into  the  House  of  Peers,  close  by  the  sides  of  i 
Throne.    The  blank  arch  just  mentioned  will,  when  completed,  have  in  front « 
pedestal  and  statue  of  her  Majesty,  sitting  on  a  throne,  encircled  by  her  attend 

The  Koyal  Gallery  is  as  yet  unfinished  ;  but  sufficient  is  done  to  show  that  it  ^ 
be  worthy  of  a  position  which  exacts  the  utmost  skill  of  the  architect  to  harmon 
with  the  Tower  he  has  placed  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  House  he  has  elabormt 
within,  and  between  which  tl^iis  is  the  connecting  link.     The  gallery  measures  lid 
feet  long,  ^5  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high.    Along  tho  lower  portion  of  the  wa 
will  be  frescoes,  while   the  upper  is  occupied  with  a  range  of  great  windows  on 
each  side,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  ghus.    The  flat  roof,  in  deep  dlvisioo 
is  supported  by  bold  shafts,  Bpriaging  from  the  aide  walla,  and  begins  here  and  the 
iLH  the  workmen  proceed,  to  pofiitively  glitter  with  gay  colours:  on  each  side  of  the 
great  archways  that  lead  into  the  Prince's  Chamber,  into  the  Norman  Porch,  and^ 
into  the  adjoining  Bobing  Room,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  great  oriel  windoi 
that  faces  the  Norman  Porch,  are  lofty  pedestals  for  colossal  statues.    But  amon 
the  future  decorations  of  the  Gallery  will  be  places  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  i 
eix  statues ;  a  fact  that  may  suggest  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers  what 
present  blank  aspect  of  the  walls  could  no t^— the  elaborately  sumptuous  charact 
that  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  Gallery.    Then  there  will  be  eighteen  of  the  great ' 
frescoes — representing  (as  proposed)  Boadicea  inciting  her  army ;  Alfred  in  the  c^mp 
of  the  Banes;   Brian  Borihme  overcoming  the  Danes  at  the  Bridge  of  Clont&rff;  . 
Edith  finding  the  dead  body  of  Harold ;  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  coming  in  sight  of  j 
the  Holy  City ;  Eleanor  saving  the  life  of  her  husband,  afterwards  Edward  L,  bj 
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^Jng  the  poison  from  »  wound  in  his  arm ;  Bruce,  during  h  retreat  b«fore  lh«~ 
lig^i«]^  pjotecdng  n  woman  borno  in  a  litter,  and  checking  the  pursuers ;  Philippa 
|«ffe6diiig  for  the  liyes  of  the  citizens  of  Calais  ;  Edward  the  Bluek  Frinoe  entering 
gidoa  bj  ihe  side  of  King  John  uf  France  ;  the  marriage  of  IleDry  Y.  at  Troyes, 
til  th«  Friaeew  Katherine  of  France ;  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury ;  Blako  at  Tunis ; 
nlboioagh  at  Blenheim  ;  the  death  of  Wolfe ;  the  death  of  Abercrombie  ;  Lord 
tniwailia  receiving  the  sona  of  Tipj>oo  aa  hostages  ;  Trafalgar^  the  Death  of  Nelson  ; 
id  W^tcrioo ;  and  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher.  The  Queen's  Robing 
Dom  i«  alao  unfinished.  The  exploits  of  King  Arthur  are  there  to  be  celebrated  bj 
euu  of  a  acrici  of  frescoes,  already  in  progress  by  Jlr.  Bjcc,  who  is  regularly 
igaged  bj  the  Commiisionorf  for  some  years  to  come^  at  a  considerable  salary* 
Thm  Konnan  Porch,  so  called  from  the  intention  thnt  exists  to  iHustrate  in  its 
iieoe*  the  Norman  history  of  England,  and  to  place  there  statues  of  the  kings  of 
m  Korinan  line,  differs  most  refreshingly  from  every  other  architectural  feature  of 
m  pile,  without,  of  course,  ceasing  to  harmonise  with  thcni.  A  clustered  pillar  in 
m  centre,  fcirm^ — by  its  expanding  ramiBcations — the  general  roof  into  a  series  of 
wht  escb  baTing  in  its  centre  a  circular  opening  to  the  sky  for  the  admission  of 
0A.  Ttiere  is  a  fine  picturesque  architectural  effect  obtained  by  looking  through 
leardned  depths  of  the  porch  on  the  ri^ht,  across  to  the  Guard  Room  and  its  lobby 
•food.  These  hutrnamcd  places  are  also  unfinished,  la  the  Guard  Room  there  is 
I  be  painted  in  fresco  Young  Talbot  defending  hU  father  in  battle,  and  Isabella 
koQglas  barring  the  door  with  her  arm  to  protect  James  L  of  Scotland :  a  very 
iggc9tire  picture  in  such  a  locuLity*  Bt.  Edward  the  Martyr,  slain  by  the  Banes, 
ill  be  the  subject  of  the  fresco  in  the  lobby*  I 

K  Royal  SUiircjiao  is  designed  in  a  style  of  chaste,  pure  magnificence.  It  pos- 
no  ornaments  except  the  windows  and  slender  shafts  and  mouldings  that  ascend 
iUs^  and  run  over  the  roof,  hut  tbese  aie  sufficient.  One  does  not  desire  to  stop 
kere>  On  entering  the  pile  one  needs  a  moment's  pause  after  the  spectacle  of  the 
taad  Tietoria  Tower,  and  the  almost  tmrivalled  arches  beneath,  before  we  again 
ii«B  all  our  latent  powers  to  the  due  enjoyment  and  upprcciatiou  of  the  scenes 
at  await  us  in  the  edifice.  And  now  we  descend  once  more,  both  in  the  body  and 
the  spirit,  to  the  level  of  the  soil  and  of  the  daily  bustle  of  the  world  without ; 
It,  bowerer,  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  skill  and  unremitting 
hours  that  have  afforded  u.^  personaUy  so  much  gratification  and  instruction,  and 
!ticb  have  given  to  the  Parliament  of  the  British  people  a  home  worthy  of  it. 
Lei  us  chronicle  briefiy^  and  in  the  simplest  language,  a  few  of  the  names  whom 
oterity  will  n<.ft  think  underserving  of  honour  and  pennatieiit  remembrance :  Charles 
irry,  architect ;  John  Thomas,  sculptor ;  Welby  Pugin,  the  carved  woodwork  ; 
dhiutyne  and  Allan,  cf  Edinburgh,  the  stained  glass ;  Ilardman,  of  Birmingham^ 
le  metal  work  ;  and  the  firm  of  Mintoo,  of  Staflfurdshire,  the  encaustic  tiles.  The 
il  of  the  whole,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  £l,2m:),0CM:i ;  the  estimated  cost, 
ben  fiuishcd,  amounts  to  £2,(XX>,0(XK  Startling  sums  to  talk  of,  and  bo  taxed  for; 
it  if  th<re  be  one  edifice  in  the  kingdom  on  which  we  should  be  lavish  of  our  means, 
icre  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  this. 


II  WMj  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  add  a  very  brief  and  consequently  imperfect  notice 
'  ihc  origin  of  Parliaments  :— 

The  name — Parliament — is  obviouisly  derived  from  the  French  Pariimeni  ;  a  wt^rd 
Rit  Oiedyit  la  said,  in  Frauce,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  VH.i  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
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which  £rst  occurs  in  our  fltfttu^  in  1273 ;  but  Sir  Edward  Coke  siijs  it  was  uied  In 
England  no  early  as  the  period  of  the  Confessor.  Aa  to  the  institution,  it  iJi  oommonlj 
derived  from  the  Saxon  Witena-gcxnote^  or  meeting  of  wise  men.  How  f^r  this  Tiew 
is  strictly  correct^  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover*  The  question  has  excited  mudi 
controversy,  and  especial] j  that  important  part  of  it — what  ehare  the  people  pofisenod 
in  thiD  meeting*  Authorities  of  the  first  order-^-Coke^  Spelman,  Camden,  and  PrfiUM 
— 411  agree  that  the  Commons  formed  part  of  these  grejit  legislatire  synods  or  coim- 
etls  that  existed  before  the  Conquest.  Bufficient,  then,  be  it  to  say,  that  (hert  wai 
dereloped  the  germ  of  our  representative  system  j  a  germ,  however,  the  growth  of 
which  was  rudely  checked,  and  appeared  for  a  time  almost  destroyed,  by  the  Nonntn 
Conquest.  Then,  while  the  great  hodj  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  were  doomed  to  a 
state  little  better  than  slavery,  social  and  political,  the  entire  soil  was  parcelled  oot 
among  the  chief  military  followers  of  Williamj  some  seven  hundred  in  number,  who 
thus  became  the  direct  tenants  of  the  crown^  and  was  then  further  subdivided  by  the 
latter  into  about  sixty  thousand  knight's  fees, — that  is  to  sJiy,  portions  of  land  largo 
enough  to  support  a  knight,  and  enable  him  to  appear,  with  horso  and  arms,  pro] 
equipperl,  whenever  the  lord  required  his  services.  The  former  clasa  comprised 
I»arently  the  solo  parties  who  were  then  entitled  to  the  honour  and  influence  of  a  shm 
in  the  business  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  of  theae,  it  was  only  the  barons, 
the  chief  prelates,  and  others  specially  summoned  by  the  king^s  letters,  who,  in  ooo* 
junction  with  the  king,  really  exercised  any  legislative  power.  The  king,  indeed, 
^rst,  was  all  in  alb  For  a  considerable  period  after  the  Conquest,  law  and  legialatlon 
seem  to  have  been  littlo  moro  than  the  record  of  his  will,  as  expressed  (in  its  mom 
favourable  maEifestations)  in  his  answers  to  the  petitions  presented  to  Mm  and  to  his 
council.  That  some  sort  of  public  opinion,  however,  even  then  modified  the  absolutism 
of  our  sovereigns,  is  clear  from  many  facts  j  here  is  one,  in  connection  with  the  first- 
known  instance  of  an  English  sovereign  addressing  a  legislative  assembly  in  a  set 
speech.  Fearing  his  subjects  would  be— or  possibly  knowing  they  were — discontented 
at  his  apparent  harshness  to  his  elder  bfother  Robert,  and  by  the  heavy  taxes  he  had 
laid  upon  them^  Henry  L  called  a  general  council  of  the  nation^  and  there  explained 
his  conduct  so  fully  and  so  eloquently  to  them,  that,  at  the  close,  his  auditors  enthu^ 
siastically  declared  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence. 
From  kingly  explanations  to  the  people  must  follow  in  due  time  occasional  kingly 
submissions  to  the  people ;  then  the  development  of  a  system  of  regulations  of  their 
respective  rights  and  powers,  still,  of  course,  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  popular  in- 
fluence, which  was — nothing,  and  loss  to  the  royal  influence,  which  had  been  all ;  and 
lastly,  the  entire  legislative  supremacy  of  the  real  over  the  merely  representative 
authority  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nation  over  its  chief  magistrate.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  us.  And  the  instrument  with  which  all  this  great  work  has  been  accomplished 
is  the  very  simple,  prosaic-looking  one  of — Jio  ((lt  trithoyt  cm^iH  ef  parliament >  Pro- 
tection against  the  despotism  of  the  Norman  kings  was  graduaDy  found  in  the  grow* 
ing  institution  of  parliament,  but  not  before  England  had  passed  through  many  ter- 
rible ordeala.  Magna  Charta  began  to  loom  portentously  through  the  gloom  upon  the 
astonished  eyes  of  king  John  ;  and  siraultaneously  with  its  appearance,  we  find  also 
dark  intimations  of  the  advent  of  the  power  that  could  alone  make  that  instrument 
of  any  value.  In  the  Great  Charter  granted  by  John,  in  1215,  ho  promises  to  sum- 
mon aU  archbishops,  bishops^  abbots^  earls,  and  greater  barons,  personally,  and  all 
other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown,  by  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  with  fifty  days'  notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages,  when  necessary ;  in  other 
If  orde,  to  determine  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  levied  upon  the  people.    Here,  evidently, 
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m  III*  radlmifiU  of  our  Houitt  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  nidimenti  merely :  for 
d«BUlit*  tit  tepi^MnUiion  were  the  saxne  in  botb  caBe»— the  lADd-owners  of  tho 
Btf^— -einiplf  dlTided  into  the  greater  and  the  Jetier,  But  the  ora  waa  now  ap- 
iillisi;  when  %  new  and  rast  element  wae  to  be  introduced  in  favour  of  the  people — 
npMOODtfttion  of  Trade,  Commeree,  and  InduBtryv  and  when  the  ooniJicting  prin- 
\m  pnyported  respectirelj  by  the  king  and  his  adherents  on  the  one  aide,  and  by 
ptoplc  led  by  the  parliament  on  the  other,  were  to  try  the  last  issue.  Constantly 
ipoiMd  ftsd  oonstantly  renewed  from  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  Great  Charter, 
I  aerial  struggle  waa  at  last  precipitated  by  the  arbitrary  and  faithlois  character  of 
1117  in^  whose  long  reign  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  Tiolation^  at  qvctj  oppor- 
\ktf^  of  All  those  principles  of  goTernment  that  were  held  sacred  in  the  popular 
iH,  as  for  his  unprincipled  and  treacherous  renewals  of  hts  oath  to  obsenre  the 
ifter,  when  the  popular  pressure  was  too  great  for  him.  At  that  time  rose  in  awful 
ftttj  bdore  him  and  the  people,  the  man  of  all  men  who  has  the  best'Vaim  to  be 
irndtxtd  the  truo  founder  of  the  nodeni  representative  system  of  England, — Simon 
MittfOTt.  After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when  Henry  fell  into  Pe  Mootfort's  power^ 
Hjlitii,  if  the  charges  made  against  the  great  earl  by  his  enemies  had  been  truCf 
^kld  have  been  busy  in  deviling  means  for  consolidating  his  personal  power,  what 
Bi  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ — ^^  summoned  by  his  chancellor,  Nicbolaa  dc  Ely,  tiro  knights  for 
llllm,  tw^  eiti^em  for  mch  citjf,  iwo  bwj^mm*  for  each  borough.  Scarcely  had  he 
■■n!gat(<¥l  this  gnuid  scheme  of  refonn,  when  he  fell  at  Evesham,  amid  the  tears  of 
B  paoplet,  and  was  canonized  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  poetry  as  a  saint  and 
atjr.     How  is  it  we  do  not  see  De  Montfort's  name  among  the  list  of  personages 

0  are  to  hare  statues  in  the  new  houses  1  Edward  is  to  be  there,  and  his  other 
nferious  Ttctiis  and  *^  traitor'* — Wallace  ;  why  not  De  Montfort  T 

Ihe  rmgn  of  Edward  L  is  the  great  epoch  from  which  may  be  dated  many  of  the 

tisnporlaiit  featnres  of  our  parliamentary  system.  The  general  objects  of  parlia- 
wcre  most  felicitously  expressed  in  the  writs  issued  by  Edward  : — "  It  is  a  moit 
nitable  rule  that  what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  by  all ;  and  common  danger 
«lled  by  united  efforts*"  Following  this  enunciation  of  the  general  theory  of  par- 
nent,  we  find  the  particular — and  grand^ — essential  of  its  practice  also  boldly 
>wcd  by  the  parliament,  and  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  king  in  the  council  of 
Ml;  when,  on  the  let  of  August,  it  was  enacted^  **  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  with- 

1  the  consent  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in  parliament."  So  De  Mont- 
t'i  g^ttA  plan  wom  realised ;  the  citizens  and  burgesses  maintained,  under  Edward  T, 
i  eirer  after,  the  right  to  a  share  ia  the  representation  of  the  country  which  tho 
!at  earl  had  bequeathed  to  them  at  the  price  of  his  blood* 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  positions  by  this  time  taken  up  by  these  several  powers, 
e  great  Council  was  still  essentially  the  parliament ;  but  bad  condescendingly  taken 
rice  ftrom  time  to  time  from  the  knightly  or  free-holding  body,  and  now  they  ad- 
tted  to  a  similar  privilege  the  representatives  of  the  chief  industrial  places  in  tho 
Igdom :  of  course  for  the  same  object  in  both  cases,  the  greater  convenience  of 
ting,  under  such  circumatances,  the  respective  classes  represented.  That  such  was 
n  Hila  of  things  as  regards  all  the  three  bodies  that  went  to  the  composition  of  the 
likment,  in  its  more  complete  aspect,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  is  evident  from  tho 
its  he  issued  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  which  directed  that  the  elected  citizens 
i  huigiesais  should  have  full  power  to  act  in  bohalf  of  the  citizens  and  burgesses  at 
^  mparafidif  from  the  county  representatives,  for  transacting  what  should  be 
hrimfd  fy  ike  ^ttat  CcmncUf  ^c*  But  this  separation  of  the  two  lesser  bodies  was 
i  s  temporary  phase  of  their  contemporaneous  existence  ;  the  tendency  of  even^ 


speedily  led  to  their  ajualgamatioQ,  and  the  homely-aotmding  but  grandly  eniggesti 
word  ^*  CommonB,"  aa  applied  to  both  koights  and  citizens,  &c.,  for  the  first  time  aj 
penn  iu  the  records  of  that  great  national  measure  of  1327,  which  closed  the  loikmom 
career  of  Edward  IL  Wc  learn  from  fhoin  that  it  was  bj  the  *' council  and  aetcDi 
of  the  Commons,  as  ^ell  n»  by  iho^c  of  the  prelates,  barona,  &c.,  that  Edward  IL  wi 
deposed  and  that  Edward  UL  ascended  the  throne.  Something  had  been  obtain' 
however,  even  id  that  disastrona  reign.  The  parliamentikrians  of  that  day,  findii 
that  the  principles  so  well  set  forth  by  the  first  Edward^  were  not  bearing  fruit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  second,  but  that,  on  tho  contrary,  to  use  their  own  words,  ** 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king'ij  miuisterB,  against  right,  in  respect  to  which  giiot^ 
ance  no  one  can  recover  without  a  common  parliament;"  there  was  then  added  to 
Great  Charter,  the  following  important  law,  *'  We  do  order  that  the  king  shall  h 
f»arliament  oii^  a  ^m/-,  or  twux  if  need  fie.^'  The  use  made  of  this  new  privilege 
its  cstimaM  value ;  during  the  foltowing  reign,  that  of  Edward  IIl^  nearly  fiftj  j 
liaments  were  hold  at  Westmioster. 

The  comparative  number  of  the  knightly  and  civic  representatires,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  will  surpriae  many  of  our  readers;  there  were  only  74  of  the  former 
to  28i!  of  the  latter.  An  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  declenaion  of  the  one  cIaas, 
and  of  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  other,  that  had  within  a  century  or  two  taken 
place.  It  was  only  fitting  that  the  English  language  f^bould  be  spoken  iu  what  was 
now  become  an  English  parliament,  and  so  that  improvement  marked  the  reign  of 
the  third  Edward.  The  earliest  record  of  any  parliamentary  proceeding  in  English, 
occurs  in  that  monarch's  thiity-sixth  j-car  of  rtile.  The  roll  of  the  year  is  found  in 
French  as  usual,  but  it  expressly  Btiites  that  the  cause  of  summoning  was  declared 
{ai  Mju/IoU)  in  English.  From  this  time  all  the  proceediugs  were  carried  on  in  the 
native  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  the  givitig  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  "although,' 
Bays  Lord  Campbell  with  covert  satire,  "  the  entry  of  some  of  those  proceedings  in  tb 
roij^u  of  Queen  Victoria  is  still  in  Norman- FrcDch." 

Another  improvemcot,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  ilL,  was  the  cessation  e 
the  migratory  habits  of  parliament.  Before  that  time  they  were  held  wherever 
sovereign  found  it  most  convenient  to  himself  to  he  at  the  time,  so  that  they  were 
often  held  out  of  as  in  London ;  but  since  then  the  occasions  have  been  few  when  any 
other  place  than  the  existing  one  was  cboseu.  A  question  has  been  often  debated-^ 
When  did  tho  separation  of  tho  pailiament  into  two  Houscii  take  place?  Theti>  ti 
one  event  that  we  thiok  may  be  taken  as  really  simultaneous  with  the  recognition  oi 
their  cxiateoce  as  an  independent — and  in  that  seuse  separate  body, — the  election  ol 
a  iSj>oaker,  which  took  place  for  the  firtit  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  year  1377. 
Certainly  from  that  period  we  find  the  Commons  exercising  an  important,  and,  on  tho 
whole,  an  increasing  influcDcc  on  the  destiniea  of  the  country.  Wo  must  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  subsequent  history  of  Parliament.  Such  periods  as  that  of  the  Ciril 
WaTj — such  events  na  those  of  the  attempted  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
C^mmonSj  tho  visit  of  Charles  L  in  tho  hope  of  arresting  the  five  members  who  Lad 
ofiended  him,  tho  famous  dissolution  by  Cromwell,  &c,,  are,  wc  think,  best  left  in  thvir 
own  stem  simplicity.  Our  object  has  been  to  describe  tho  House  of  Pflxliament — not 
its  history. 


The  House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  may  be  seen  by  risitors,  on  ob- 
taining a  ticket,  which  is  given  free  of  charge,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 
During  the  sitting,  it  is  only  shown  on  Saturdays  j  but  when  occupied  in  the  hearing 
of  Appeal  Cases,  the  House  is  open  to  the  public. 
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THE  TREASURY. 

Thb  h«aii  of  the  Bxeeutive  of  fingUnd^^that  pow^  which  emfaraoM  in  iU  influtnct 
almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globo--ha8  iti  abiding-place  in  lome  rerj  plain, 
or  pontivelj  ngly,  or  recently  snuurtened  bnildings,  oorering  a  few  acrei  in  the  neigh- 
bonriiood  of  Whitehall,  and  opening  behind  to  St.  James'a  Park.    We  walk  louth* 
ward,  a  few  hundred  yardi  from  Charing  Gross,  and  we  reach  the  north  flank  of  these 
buildings — the  Admiralty.    A  little  further  on  we  arrive  at  the  Horse  Guardi.    A 
private  house  intervenes,  and  we  are  at  the  Treasury.    This  was,  some  little  while  ago, 
a  briek  building  of  the  most  gloomy  and  tasteless  character,  joined  on  to  one  of  the 
architectural  freaks  of  Sir  John  Soane,  used  as  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Council  Offioe. 
Mr.  Barry  has  transformed  this  incongruous  association  into  a  very  splendid  palatial 
facade,  within  whose  walb  is  lodged  the  moving  principle  of  British  authority — ^the 
power  of  the  purse.    And  yet  England's  Treasury  contrasts  strangely  with  the  school- 
boy notions  of  a  Treasury  that  cling  to  ut.    Here  are  no  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  no 
storee  of  jewels,  no  piled-up  substantial  wealth.    Plainly-dressed  men,  with  about  as 
much  small-change  as  may  suffice  for  the  expenses  of  the  day  in  their  pockets,  go 
out  and  in.    Scraps  of  paper  are  handed  about  with  large  sums  written  or  engraved 
on  them.    The  abstract  idea  of  money  inhabits  the  empty  halls:  the  power  of  endow- 
ing meu  with  a  magnetic  power  of  attracting  gold  to  them  after  they  issue  from  the 
doors  is  there — ^nothing  more.    It  is  like  the  chests  full  of  sand  which  the  Spanish 
Jews  are  said  to  have  received  in  pawn  from  the  Cid,  and  to  have  guarded  with  scru-> 
polons  care,  believing  they  contained  the  hero's  plate  and  jewels.    The  chests  con- 
tained something  better  than  gold — the  Cid's  ''promise  to  pay;"  and  the  Treasury 
contains  something  better  still — the  collective  faith  of  the  British  nation.    The  un- 
seen, remote  wealth  at  the  command  of  this  vacant  Treasury  exceeds  what  eastern 
imagination  piled  up  in  the  cavern  opened  to  Aladdin.     In  this  building  is  deposited 
the  talisman  that  keeps  together  the  social  fabric  of  the  empire. 

When  Henry  VIII.  had  stripped  Wolsey  of  Whitehall,  and  other  possessions,  he 
constructed  there,  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  a  Tennis-court,  a  Bowling-green, 
and  a  Cock-pit.    The  tennis-court  and  the  bowling-green  have  left  no  traces.    The 
cock-pit  went  through  a  variety  of  transmutations,  till  it  settled  down  into  a  Treasury. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  Godolphin  sat  three  or  four  times 
a  week  at  the  Cock-pit, ''  to  determine  and  settle  matters  relating  to  the  public  trea- 
sure and  revenues."     This  was  the  old  building  fronting  the  Banqueting  House; 
which  Mr.  Barry  has  recently  metamorphosed  into  a  magnilicent  wing  of  his  uniform 
edifice.    The  old  office  of  Qodolphin,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  modem  Trea- 
£urj.  The  offices  of  the  more  important  fimctionaries  are  in  the  large  building  behind, 
which  fronts  the  esplanade  in  St.  James's  Park.    Several  offices  were  destroyed  in 
1733,  in  order  to  erect  the  present  building  facing  the  parade ;  the  expense  of  which 
was  estimated  at  £9000.    The  fa9ade  consists  of  a  double  basement  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  a  projection  in  the  centre,  on  which  are  four  Ionic  pillars  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment. 

Where  the  Treasury  of  the  Kings  of  England  had  its  abiding  place— or,  more  pro- 
perly, where  its  eidolon,  or  Platonic  idea  lodged,  before  it  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
Cook-pit,  were  hard  to  say.    The  Exchequer,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was 
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literally  tlie  King*8  Btrong-box,  waa,  in  his  time^  lodged  in  the  cloifitera  of  Westminster 
Abbej*  Sir  Fmncis  PidgmTe  aajs,  ihut  the  earliest  pkco  of  deposit  for  the  rojai 
treasures  which  can  be  traced  h  *'  that  very  ancient  apartment,  described  as  the 
*  Treasury  in  the  cleiaters  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  next  the  Chapter^houae,*  and 
in  which  the  pix  is  still  contained.  This  building  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  supported 
hy  a  single  pillar  ;  and  it  muist  renrnin  with  tbe  architectural  anti<[uary  to  decide  why 
a  atructtire  in  the  early  Romanesque  style,  ranging  with  the  massy  semicircular  arch 
in  tbe  south  transept,  acknowledged  to  be  a  portion  of  the  structure  raised  by  the 
Confessor,  may  not  also  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  tbe  last  legitimate  Anglo- 
Saxon  king.  In  thia  Treasury  the  Regalia  and  Crown  Jewels  were  deposited,  an  well 
as  the  Records.  The  uncient  double  oak  doors,  strongly  grated  and  barred  with  iron, 
and  locked  with  three  keys,  yet  remain."' 

The  theory  of  the  British  Treasury  was  much  the  same  during  the  nomad  period  of 
its  existeuce  that  it  has  continued  t^  be  in  its  settled  and  citizeu-like  life.  There 
was  from  the  begiuning  a  treasurer^  whose  oflice  it  was  to  devise  schemes  for  raising 
money,  to  manage  tbe  royal  property  to  the  beat  advantage,  and  to  strike  out  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  modes  of  expenditure,  Uc  had  even  then  the  control 
of  all  tbe  oScer^  employed  in  culleeting  the  customs  and  royal  revenues^  the  disposal 
of  offices  in  the  cu&toms  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  nomination  of  escheatora  in  the 
counties,  and  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands.  Then,  as  a  check  upon  the  malversation  of 
this  officer,  there  was  the  Exchequer,  the  great  conservator  of  the  revenues  of  the 
nation.  *'Tbe  Exchequer,"  said  Mr.  ElliSj  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  when  examined  before 
the  Finance  Commissioners,  **  h  at  least  coeval  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  has 
been  from  its  earliest  institution  looked  to  as  a  check  ujiou  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  a  protection  fi>r  the  King  as  well  as  for  the  subject,  in  the  custody,  payment^  and 
issue  of  the  public  money.** 

This  is  still  the  broad  outline  of  the  Treasuty — of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  State 
of  Great  Britain.  The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  empire  has  caused  tbe  iubordinate 
departments  of  Customs,  the  Mint,  <ti.\j  to  expand  until  they  have  attained  an  organ- 
isation, an  individual  importancCj  a  history  of  their  own.  The  diftcrtnt  modes  of 
transacting  money-busines,^,  rendered  necessary  by  its  greater  amount  and  more  com- 
plicated nature,  have  altered  the  routine  both  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer;  the 
changed  relations  of  King  aud  Parliament  hare  subjected  the  Treasury  »nd  Exchequer 
to  now  control  and  snperintentknce.  Still  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  the  empire,  remain  essentially  the  same  as  in  older  times. 

The  Lords  Comraissioners  of  the  Treasury  (for  tlie  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
has  for  many  years  been  put  iu  commisaioQ)  have  their  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
building  whose  history  we  have  briefly  traced.  Tbe  Exchequer,  or  more  properly 
"the  receipt  of  exchequer,"  has  its  office  at  Wbitchull  Yard,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  who  seems  formerly  to  have  been  looked  ujuin  as  a  depute  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  has  in  these  later  times  been  not  unfrcquently  the  same  person  with 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     Ue  is  always  one  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners. 

The  old  forms  of  transacting  husioess  were  loog  retained  with  a  despei-ate  fidelity 
in  the  Exchequer.  Formerly,  when  money  was  paid  iu,  the  entry,  after  being  made 
In  a  hook,  was  transcribed  upon  a  }<lip  of  parebmcnt  called  a  Bill ;  and  then  from  that 
&  Stick  or  rod  of  hazel,  or  some  other  wood,  was  prepared  with  certain  notches  cut 
upon  it  indicating  the  sum  in  the  Bill.  Thia  was  called  Ktriking  or  levyiug  a  Tally, 
The  Tally  was  then  cleft  from  tbe  head  to  the  shaft  through  the  notches,  and  one  of 
the  two  parts  retained  by  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  while  the  other,  called 
a  Counter 'tally,  or  Foil,  was  given  to  the  party  paying  iu  the  money,  and  was  his 
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ditdiarge  in  the  Exchequer  of  Accompt.  The  Tallies  were  not  abolished,  and  in- 
dented Cheques  substituted  as  receipts,  till  1783.  At  the  same  time  the  offices  of  the 
Chamberlains  were  abolished,  but  not  determined :  and  it  was  not  till  1826  that  the 
last  of  the  Chamberlains  resigned.  Finally,  in  1834,  the  entire  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  was  put  an  end  to ;  and  instead  of  the  Auditor,  Four 
TeUers,  CieA  of  the  Pells,  and  subordinate  Officers,  the  following  new  officers  were 
wppoinked : — ^namely,  a  Comptroller-General  of  the  Receipt  and  Issue  of  his  Majesty's 
Kichequer,  an  Assistant-Comptroller,  a  Chief  Clerk,  and  such  number  of  Clerks  and 
Assistants  as  should  be  regulated  and  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  Up  to  this  time  the  accounts  at  the  Exchequer  had  been 
kept  in  Latin  and  in  Roman  numerals ;  it  was  not  till  now  that  this  cumbersome  and 
barbarous  method  was  dispensed  with  eyen  in  receipts  and  youchers. 


In  the  main  body  of  the  Treasury  buildings,  facing  the  Banqueting  House,  is  the 
Office  of  the  Board  or  Tbadb  and  Plantations.  This  Board  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
Committee  of  the  Priyy  Council,  presided  oyer  by  a  President  and  Yice-president,  and 
two  Secretaries.  In  the  yaluable  *  Notes  and  Materials  for  the  History  of  Public  De- 
partments,* by  Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas,  of  the  Record  Office,  the  general  business  of  this 
Board  is  thus  described  : — "  All  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  Trade  which  come 
before  the  seyeral  departments  of  the  Goyernment  are  usually  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  either  for  the  information  of  its  members,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  adyice.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  frequent  communications  with  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  subjects  of  the  negotiation  of  Commercial  Treaties,  of  difficulty  arising 
out  of  them,  and  of  the  proceedings  necessary  to  giye  effect  to  them ;  with  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  alterations  made  or  contemplated  in  the  laws  of  the  Customs,  on  cases  of 
hardship  to  indiyiduals  arising  from  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  on  points  con- 
nected with  them  which  require  solution  ;  and  with  other  departments  on  matters  of 
interest  in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew.  The  preparation  also  of  Bills,  and  of  Orders 
in  Council,  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  these  subjects,  fre- 
quently faUs  to  the  care  of  this  Board.  The  correspondence  of  the  Board  with  private 
indiyiduals,  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  has  cognizance,  is  likewise  extensiye." 


THE   HORSE   GUARDS. 

The  Horse  Guards — that  is,  the  building  so  called  in  familiar  conversation — was 
built  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  Vardy,  after  a  design  by  Kent.  That  was  a 
time  when  people  in  this  country  appear  to  have  had  a  vague  notion  that  there  was  a 
thing  called  architecture  which  was  admired  by  those  who  understood  it :  that  Italian 
architecture,  in  particular,  was  highly  esteemed ;  and  that  in  Italian  architecture 
there  were  pavilions  and  cupolas,  basements,  and  what  not.  Such  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  imbecility  was  precisely  the  one  in  which  a  bad  copier  of  indifferent  prints,  like 
Kent,  might  pass  himself  off  for  an  architect,  and  his  copies  for  architectural  designs. 
In  justice  to  Vardy,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  his  mason-work  is  well  enough. 

After  all,  the  Horse  Guards  is  but  a  shell :  it  is  what  is  going  on  within  it,  and  the 
anxious  hopes  and  fears  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  the  wonder-working  orders  that 
have  in  times  past  issued  from  it,  that  make  us  pause  to  regard  it. 

Not  but  that  there  are  attractions  here  for  the  most  unreflecting  sight-seer.  Those 
two  seemly  troopers  on  their  powerful  chargers,  who,  with  burnished  cuirass  and  car- 
bix^e  on  knee,  sit  motionless  as  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  two  overgown  sentry  box«% 
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for  two  hourfl  on  a  streteli  (t1i«j  oomiDeiice  those  sit  tings  at  ten  A-M.^  and  are  reliered 
every  two  houxi,  until  four  p.m.,  when  their  ientry  doties  terminate  for  the  day)^  are 
figures  that  can  scarcely  be  pasiwd  without  attracting  a  glanee  of  admimtion.  And 
there  ia  generally  a  nuioeroua  cullectian  of  bkclcguard  boys,  memberfl  of  parliamtnfcy 
ero««ing-fl weeper*  and  out-of-office  cabmeo,  occupant*  of  stools  in  govemineDt  ofBoea^ 
and  orange-women — in  Khoi  t,  v^f  iaH  the  professional  frequenters  of  thii  part  of  the 
town — col  loo  ted  to  watch  the  rather  itriking  oer«mony  of  changing  guard.  The  fold- 
ing door^,  tn  the  rear  of  the  stone  Bcntry  boxei  aforeiaid,  are  thrown  open  ;  two 
cuirawed  and  helmeted  heroes,  on  «leek  snorting  Btceds  that  might  bear  a  man 
through  a  summer  dayV  tourney  or  through  a  red  field  of  battle  without  flagging, 
ride  in  ;  and,  upon  the  philosophical  principle  that  no  two  bodies  can  co-eidat  in  the 
same  space,  push  the  living  atatuoa  already  there  out  in  front,  who^  each  describing 
a  semicircle,  meet  and  ride  side  by  aide  through  the  central  gate,  and  »o  back  to  their 
Btablos. 

This  Guard  is  part  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  more  eapedally  so  called  from  being 
mounted  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  moTements  of  the  Queen's  Guard 
of  the  nousehoM  Brigade  of  Cavalry  are  regulated  nominally  by  the  "  Gold  Stick  in 
Waiting''  (that  is  to  say,  hy  one  of  the  Colonels  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards 
and  of  the  "Blues"),  but  virtually  l>y  their  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  is  technioally 
termed  the  ^'Silver  Stick  in  Waiting,** and  who,  as  wejl  as  the  Gold  Stick,  is  relieved 
every  alternate  month.  The  movements  of  the  Queen^s  Guard,  belonging  to  the 
Household  Infantry,  arc  under  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Field  Officer  in  Waiting,** 
who  is  always  on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards.  lie  also  is  on  duty  for  a  tuonth,  and 
relieved  by  the  next  of  equal  rank  in  order  on  the  roll,  which  commencee  with  Ilia 
Grenadiers. 

The  l>arracks  in  London  where  the  Foot  Guards  are  stationed  are : — the  Welling- 
toQ  BaiTacks,  in  the  Bird-cage  Walk  j  the  Portman  Street  Barracks,  in  Portman 
Street  j  the  St,  George's  Barracks,  Trafalgar  Square  ;  St.  John's  Wood  Barracks  ; 
Kensington  Barracks  (a  small  detachment)  ;  and  a  battiilion  in  the  Tower.  The 
cavalry  barracks  are  at  Knight^bridgc  and  the  Regent's  Park.  All  orders  concerning 
all  the  Guards  in  London  are  given  out  by  the  field-officer  on  duty  at  the  Horse 
Guards. 

The  Guard  commonly  called  the  Queen's  (or  King's)  Guard  arc — 1st.  One  Captain^ 
one  Lieutenant,  and  one  Ensign  at  the  Palace  of  St,  James's^  which  is  considered  a 
sort  of  head  quartern.  Sod.  One  subaltern  at  Buckingham  House,  3rd.  One  Captain 
and  two  Suhalterna  at  the  Tilt  Yard — for  that  name,  associated  with  the  stately 
tourneys  of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  VI H.^  still  survivea,^ — attached  to  the 
site  of  the  Horse  Guards,  The  officers  in  the  Guards,  it  is  well  known,  have  rank  in 
the  army  above  what  they  hold  in  their  regiments;  but  when  on  duty  among  them- 
selves, the  subalterns,  that  is,  the  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns,  do  all  that  appertains  to 
those  of  the  same  nominal  rank  in  regiments  of  the  line.  These  three  Guards  supply 
the  sentinels  stationed  at  Buckingham  and  Storey*8  Gates,  at  the  varioua  Government 
Offices,  at  the  entry  from  Spring  Gardens  into  St.  Jatnea'a  Park,  at  the  Duke  of  York'a 
Column,  all  round  St»  Jameses  Palace,  and  about  Buckingham  House. 

The  guard  at  St,  James's  is  the  only  one  that  mouDts  alvraya  with  the  Queen's 
colours.  At  all  other  guards — even  guards  of  honour,  unless  it  be  for  a  crowned  head 
— they  mount  with  the  colours  of  the  regiment. 

With  the  most  showy  and  ceremonious  mounting  of  a  guard  in  England  at  8L 
James*ti  Palace — with  the  less  gorgeous  but,  perhaps,  more  imposing  relief  of  tlM 
guftrd  at  tlie  Hor^e  Quard««»with  th^  «Ion  proximity  of  the  Wdlingtoa  and  SI. 
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GtQtg«*i  Bamckf— with  the  mirohing  and  eouDtermftrehing  of  th«  gtuirdfl  dniwn  from 
tht  cftTaliy  barraekft^with  the  marching  of  the  infantry  fh)ni  the  barracks  abote- 
nmined  to  drill  or  inspection  in  Hyde  Park,  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  afford,  of  a 
ioreiUMm,  the  most  stirring  military  spectacle  (apart  from  a  regular  retiew)  to  bd 
seen  in  the  kingdom.  Within  and  around  this  region,  the  Guards — ^foot  and  horse^ 
are  tiie  characteristic  features  of  the  scene,  the  real  fffnii  loei—wnd  fine^looking  fel- 
lowf  Uiey  are. 

8nch  b  the  exterior  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Within  are  the  offices  of  the  Commander^ 
in-Chief,  the  Military  Secretary,  the  Quarter-Master-General,  and  Secretary  at  War ; 
in  other  Words,  here  is  the  *<  local  habitation"  of  those  who  wield  the  gallant  army  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  hare  immediate 
and  independent  management  of  their  respectiyo  portions  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
country.  But,  in  addition  to  them,  no  less  than  six  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment hare  Tarious  duties  committed  to  them  connected  with  the  administration  of 
military  affairs.  These  are : — Ist,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  more  particularly  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Colonial  and  Home  Departments  ;  2nd,  the  Secretary  at  War ;  3rd, 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  4th,  the  Commissariat  department  of  the  Treasury  ;  5th,  the 
Board  of  Audit :  6th,  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the  peculiar  functions  of  each  of  those  classes  of 
authorities,  and  the  means  by  which  so  many  heterogeneous  and  independent 
functionaries  are  brought  to  work  together  with  something  like  harmony  and  effect. 

The  point  of  view  horn  which  we  must  set  out,  and  which,  in  order  to  thread  our 
way  through  this  labyrinth,  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind,  is,  that  the  army 
belongs  to  the  Sovereign.  Parliament  gives  it  to  the  Crown,  or  rather,  it  every  year 
gives  the  Crown  the  means  of  maintaining  it  for  a  year,  but  here  the  power  and  right 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  army  stops.  The  whole 
power  and  control  over  the  army  is  vested  in  the  Crown — that  is,  more  especially 
since  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688 — in  the  King's  government,  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  by  the  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  except  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  was  originally  only  one  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  that  though  convenience  first  introduced  the  custom  of  having  one 
Secretary  who  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  foreign,  and  another  who  confined 
himself  to  home  affairs — and  although  in  1758  a  third  Secretary,  for  the  colonies,  was 
appointed,  to  divide  the  labour  and  responsibility,  yet  still  most  of  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  State  may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  exercised  indifferently  by  any  one  of 
the  three.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  never  meddles 
with  the  war  department — that  is  left  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  The 
military  administration  of  the  nation  in  all  its  political  bearings  is,  in  reality,  vested 
in  these  two  ministers.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department  has  the 
control  and  management  of  all  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of 
the  troops  of  the  line  at  home,  and  the  Guards.  According  to  the  necessities  of  the 
service,  he  orders  the  army  to  be  moved  into  a  disturbed  district ;  he  conveys  his 
orders  through  the  Quarter-Master-General  to  the  general  oflicers,  who  are  immediately 
under  his  guidance  ;  he  informs  them  how  they  are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistracy,  not  only  in  cases  of  disturbances,  but  under  any  cases  that  may  arise. 
He  directs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  forts 
to  be  built  on  the  coast  in  time  of  war,  or  barracks  in  disturbed  districts.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department  and  Colonics  has  the  command  of  the 
army  abroad.    In  these  weak  piping  times  of  peace  he  not  only  orders  what  proper- 
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tion  of  troops  fihall  be  sent  to  each  colony,  but  ho  approves  of  the  appoLatment  of  the 
general  officer  who  is  to  comniand  them  ;  in  short,  be  has  the  control  over  the  aimj 
for  all  purposes  of  state  policj,  He  may  order  a  fort  or  battery  to  be  built  in  any 
colony  in  consequence  of  its  disturbed  or  exposed  state.  The  offices  of  these  wieldcrt 
of  the  destinies  of  armies  must  be  sought  not  here,  but  in  Downing  Street. 

The  administration  of  the  army  under  the  BecTetaries  of  State,  or  the  Crown,  whose 
representatives  these  ministers  are,  is  entrusted  to  executlye  officers  who  are  appointed 
to,  and  receive  their  orders  directly  from,  tlie  Queen  or  her  Secretaries.  The  finance  of 
the  army  is  kept  rigidly  separated  from  its  discipline  and  promotion  :  the  financial 
arrangements  arc  the  business  of  the  Secretary  at  War;  the  discipline  and  promotion, 
of  the  C<>mm an der-in- Chief  as  regards  the  Household  Brigade,  Cavalry  and  Line,  and 
of  the  Master-General  for  the  Ordnance.  Two  of  these  demi-goda  of  the  army  exercise 
their  functions  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  financial  arrange  meats  of  the  airoy,  as  a  system,  the  exclusive  control  over  the 
public  money  voted  for  military  purposes,  rests  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  who 
transacts  business  at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  office  was  established  in  1666.  The 
Secretary  at  War  has  access  to  the  Sovoreigo,  and  takes  his  orders  direct  lie 
prepares  and  submits  the  army  estimates,  and  the  annual  mutiny  bill  to  Parliamenty 
and  frames  the  articles  of  war.  The  expenditure  of  sums  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  army  takes  place  by  warrants  on  the  Paymaster  General,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  at  War.  In  every  regiment  there  is  a  paymaster  not  appointed  by, 
nor  under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  The  accounts  of  the  regimental  paymasters,  and  of  other  officers 
charged  with  the  payment  of  other  branches  of  the  service,  are  examined  and  audited 
in  the  War  Office.  The  insertion  of  all  military  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
*  Gazette  *  pass  through  the  Secretary  at  War»  because  they  involve  a  pecuniary 
outlay,  and  he  is  the  channel  for  obtaining  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
issues  of  arms  by  the  Ordnance  when  required  by  the  military  authorities.  In  concert 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief»  and  with  consent  of  the  Treasury,  he  may  from  time  to 
time  make  alterations  in  the  rate^  of  pay,  half-pay,  allowances  and  pensions.  By 
ancient  usage  the  Secretary  at  War,  aided  by  the  Judge-Ad vocate-Geueral,  is,  in  the 
House  of  CommonSi  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Government  to  sustain  any  attack  that 
may  be  made  on  the  CommaDder-iu-Cbief  or  his  office. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  his  office  at  the  llorfie  Guards  also.  He,  too,  has 
access  to  the  Sovereign,  and  may  either  receive  orders  direct  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  always  been  held  a  simply  executive,  not  a  ministerial  officer.  The 
buflinesii  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  office  is  dispatched  by  an  Adjutant- General  and 
ft  Quarter- Master- General,  with  their  subordinate  functionaries.  Both  of  these 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Queen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Adjutant- Gen  era  I  has  under  him  a  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  an  Assistant  and  a 
Pcputy  Assistant  Adjutant-OeQeral,  appointed  also  by  the  Queen,  and  a  number  of 
clerks,  messengers,  &c.,  appointed  by  himself.  Everything  relating  to  the  effective  or 
non-effective  state  of  the  troops  ■  to  formation,  instruction  and  discipline  ;  to  the 
direction  and  inspection  of  the  clothing  and  accoutrements  of  the  army  ;  to  recruit- 
ments, leaves  of  absence  ;  to  the  employment  of  officers  of  the  staff;  and  to  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  returns  relative  to  other  matters,  falls  under  his  department.  All 
regulations  and  instructions  to  the  army  are  published  through  this  officer  by 
direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Adjutant-General  prepares  monthly,  for 
the  Queen  and  Commander-in-Chief,  returns  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  of  the  home  and  foreign  force.     The  principal  duties  of  the  Quarter- 
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MMter43eD«ml  are,  to  prescribe  routes  mad  marches,  ta  regulate  the  etnbarkatioD  and 
diiembarkation  of  troops,  to  proi^ide  quarters  for  them,  to  mark  out  ground  proper  for 
«acainpmeDts,  to  execute  inilitary  surveys,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  armnge  disposi- 
tioQS  for  the  defence  of  a  territory,  whether  such  defence  is  to  he  effected  by  the 
troopi  iJooo  or  by  meaikfl  of  field-works*  Attached  to  the  office  of  Quarter-Mas ter- 
Geneiul  of  the  Forces  is  a  board  of  topography,  with  a  dep^t  of  maps,  plana,  aud  a 
library  containing  the  best  military  works  that  have  been  published  in  different 
cdoatries.  Every  British  army,  when  in  the  field,  has  a  special  Quarter-Master- 
Geserftl  and  staff,  orgaxmed  in  exact  analogy  with  that  of  the  permanent  officer  at 
tlw  Hone  Guards. 

We  must  now  turn  our  steps  towards  Pall  Mall,  and  visit  the  Ordnance  Office, 
in  order  to  prosecute  our  analysis  of  the  composite  organization  of  the  British  army. 
3nie  Mafter-General  of  the  Ordnance  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Queen  and 
Secretartcs  of  State,  in  hb  department,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Like  that  officer 
and  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  has  access  to  the  Sovereign,  and  takes  his  orders  direct 
or  from  the  Secretaries  of  State,  This  is  a  very  complicated  department :  it  com- 
bines within  itself  both  civil  and  military  functions,  which  arc  not  separated  as  in 
the  army  of  the  line,  and  has  moreover  taken  on  its  hands  since  the  peace  a  great 
mimber  of  other  departments.  This  complexity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unavoidable, 
for  the  Ordnance  comlnnea  scientific  with  mere  professional  services.  The  Master- 
General,  however,  directs  personally,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  all 
those  matters  which,  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  All  military  appointments,  all  qucf^tions  of  discipline  and 
orders  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  force  come  under  this  description  ;  and 
likewise  the  general  direction  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  WooJwich, 
The  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  has  the  title  and  powers  of  Colonel  of  what  is 
ealted  the  **  regiment"  of  Artillery — absurdly  enough,  for  the  body  is  increased  in  time 
of  war  to  24,000  men.  An  officer  with  the  title  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of 
Artillery,  who  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  Adjutant- General  of  the  British  forces, 
11  at  the  head  of  the  Artillery  Staff.  The  Board  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of 
Artillery  is  at  Woolwich  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  tlic  head-quarters  of  this  arm 
of  the  service.  The  Royal  Artillery  corps  consists  of  the  Brigade  of  Horse  Artillery 
and  of  the  Artillery  serving  on  foot.  The  R<3cket  curpa  is  attached  to  and  forms  part 
of  the  Artillery  j  aa  also  the  Artificers,  and  the  Eoyal  Waggon  Train.  There  was 
fbnnerly  a  corps  of  Drivers :  but  the  men  are  now  always  enliated  as  "  Gunners  and 
Drivers,"  and  made  to  do  duty  in  both  ca.pacitics.  As  the  army  of  the  line  was 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Dutch  and  Hanoveriim  Kings  of  England — 
pquabbling  all  tbe  while  with  a  jealous  and  niggardly  Parliament  —  from 
the  few  regiments  of  Guards  maintained  by  the  last  Stuarts  (or  engrafted  upon 
them,  if  the  readers  think  the  metaphor  more  just) ;  bo  the  Ordnance  department 
has^  in  due  course  of  time^  been,  after  the  same  fashion,  eked  out  from  the  eld 
Artillery  Companies  of  Queen  Bess  and  other  antique  Sovereigns,  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Worshipful  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  London  may  claim  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate descendant  and  representative  of  the  body  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
1596.  The  firtit  warrant  fixing  the  constitution  of  the  Ordnance  is  that  of  Charles 
IL  (20th  July,  U383),  only  five  years  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  corps  subject  to  the  Ordnance  are  the  "  Regiment,'*  already  described,  and  the 
Engineers.  The  whole  of  the  Engineer  department  is  under  the  Inspector- General 
of  Fortifications.  Both  the  civil  and  military  engineering  of  the  army  is  entrusted 
to  this  corps.     The  erection  and  maintenance  of  forts  and  barracks  devolves  upon 
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The  EngiaeeTfl  are,  properly  speftking,  »  regiment  of  officers  ;  bul  aH*ob«d  1^ 
it  are  the  companies  of  sappers  &ud  mi n era,  with  the  pontoon  itmini  iti  torg^  irmg* 
gons,  kc.j  tioder  a  major  of  the  Brigade  of  Kngioecrs. 

The  Board  of  Orduatice,  enumerated  as  the  third  of  those  which  talce  part  in 
managing  the  military  affairs  of  this  countrr,  takes  upon  it  those  duties  which  are 
more  especially  termed  civil.  The  Master-Geoeral  attends  its  meetings  onlj  on  Twr% 
and  very  particular  occasions.  All  it^  proceedings,  however,  are  regularly  submitud 
in  the  form  of  mioutes  for  his  approvaL  and  are  subject  to  his  control.  His  authority 
ii  supreme  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  military ;  and  he,  not  the  Botard^  ia  to^ 
sidered  rcfpoosible  for  tho  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  departmcat  Ii 
managed.  Tho  three  Board  ofBoera  of  the  Ordnance  are  the  Surveyor-General,  the 
Qerk  of  the  Ordnance  (at  Pall  Mall),  and  the  principal  Storekeeper.  Sometimei  the 
whole  of  theeo  officers — uniformly  the  ckrk — contrive  to  be  in  Parliament,  and  act 
ftjs  the  mouth-pieces  of  this  arm  of  the  service.  Upon  the  Clerk  devolves  the  duty  of 
preparing  and  carrying  the  Ordnance  Estimates  through  Parliament.  Each  of  these 
three  officers  has  his  own  separate  and  distinct  duties  :  but  as  all  acts  are  done  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  all  important  questions  are  brought  l>efore 
it,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business  trans- 
aeted  in  every  separate  divli^iou,  Tho  businogfl  of  the  Board  oomprehenda,  with 
regard  to  the  Ordnance  corps^  the  greater  part  of  tho  busineas  which,  as  relates  lo 
the  rest  of  the  arroy^  is  transacted  in  the  War  Office  :  for  example,  the  examinatioa 
of  pay-listg  and  Recounts,  the  decision  of  all  claims  by  officers  to  pensions  for  woundi, 
to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  horses  or  baggtfe,  to  command-moticy,  and  to  alloir^ 
ance  for  passages,  or  in  lieu  of  lodgings  and  servants.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Board  have  reference  to  matters  not  merely  concerning  their  own 
particular  branch  of  the  military  service^  but  the  whole  army,  and  even  the  nary. 
Arms,  ammunition^  and  militaiy  stores  of  every  description  (including  gun*  and 
carriag«i  for  the  navy)>  are  supplied  by  tUem  to  both  services.  Besides  the  clothing 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  they  fumtsb  also  that  of  part  of  the  militia,  of  the 
police  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  some  corpi  belonging  to  the  army^  and  the  great  coats 
for  all  ;  they  are  likewise  charged  with  the  issue  of  various  kinds  of  supplies,  a#  of 
fuel,  light,  &c*,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and,  with  respect  to  the  troops  In 
Great  Britain,  of  pro\ision  and  forage.  The  construction  and  repair  of  fortifieatiotti, 
military  works,  and  barracks,  is  another  branch  of  the  business  of  the  department  * 
which  has  also  tho  duty,  altogether  unconnected  with  anything  of  a  military  charac- 
ter^ of  ftimjjhing  various  descriptions  of  stores  for  the  use  of  the  convict  establish^ 
ment  in  the  penal  colonies. 

The  Commlsiariat  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury,  the  business  f»f  which  is  defined 
in  a  Treasury  Memorandum  by  the  Assistant-Secretary,  dated  6th  March,  1844,  to 
be,  to  raise,  keep^  and  disburse,  according  to  fixed  regulations,  the  whole  of  the  funds 
requirpil  to  carry  on  the  foreign  expenditure  of  tbe  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  prinei- 
pallTj  in  time  of  peace,  the  expenditure  of  our  colonies  and  oUier  dependencies.  **Tbe 
Ooramissariat  officers/'  says  the  Memorandum^  **  act,  in  effect,  as  Sub-treasurers  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  foreign  ]>ossession«  of  the  Crown."  "  The 
Commissariat,**  it  is  added,  '*  also  provide**,  keeps  in  store,  and  i.^»uc»  the  provisions, 
orage,  fuel,  and  light,  for  the  use  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  service  abroad; 
ftimlflhes  the  troops  with  tho  neceFi«ary  supplies  of  water;  provides  all  land  and  in- 
land water  transport;  and,  in  tho  absence  of  a  properly  authorized  naval  agent,  take^ 
up  all  the  freight  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  by  sea/'  The  Commissariat 
ii  A  ptouliar  and  important  torvioOj  requiring  groat  ability  i^nd  much  experience^ 
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r  ilie  wliole  tunc  eonguroed  bj  the  British  army  in  lul^ancmg  from  the  frontlera 
«f  PonQg«l  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Commissariat  offieew  had  to  feed  daily  80,000  men 
^i  iO,000  horses.     The  money  raised  by  the  Conimiss&riat  Department  in  specie,  in 
"rer  tnd  gold,  \n  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  by  billi  on  this 
Btty,  ftineimted  to  somewhere  about  X36/KX),0(XJ  gterling ;  and  prolmbly  £10,000,000 
»•  MUt  fxotn    England,  and  as  much   from   the   Mediterranean   and  other 

the  abolition  of  the  ComptroUera  of  Army  Account »,  the  Commiisionera  of 
it,  in  addition  to  their  former  duty  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
diture  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  service  of  the  army  on  every  foreign  station, 
kare  mlso  acted  as  advisers  to  the  Treasury  in  military  business  in  general,  and  parti- 
Cttkrly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Commissariat.  Properly  speaMngj  the  Commissariat 
and  Audit  Board  arc  both  branches  of  the  Treasury.  The  separate  offices  of  Pay- 
aiAtCT  of  the  Forces,  Treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Treasurer  of  the  Nayy^  and 
3V«i^Qr«r  of  the  Ordnance,  are  now  all  consolidated  into  the  one  office  of  Paymast«r* 
(kneral. 

Anud  all  this  scattering  of  military  business  through  a  number  of  departments,  it  if 
ekar  that  the  authorities  at  the  Ilorsc  Guards — the  Secretary-at-War  and  the 
Qomnander-in-Chief — remain  the  nucleus^  the  heart  of  the  military  organisation  of 
Qrmi  Britain. 

A  finer  army,  whether  we  regard  its  physical  or  moral  qualities,  nerer  existed  than 
QWOwn  at  the  present  moment.     Its  senrices  as  a  bulwark  against  aggression  from 
without  in  time  of  war,  or  as  an  etfectiTe  minister  of  the  civil  power  in  internal  emer-^ 
gencies  in  time  of  peace,  are  invaluable.    Higher  scietitific  acquirements  than  exist 
among  tt*i  '*  corps  du  g6nie  '*  are  not  to  be  found  ;  a  more  intelligent^  moral^  high* 
i|»irited,  and  lighthearted  soldiery  never  made  a  monarch's  heart  high  as  she  pasMi  1 
htr  €j^s  along  their  ranks.     The  spirit  of  improvement  has  since  the  Peace,  and  iDOtt  1 
•ipeeially  within  the  last  ten  years^  been  working  a  wonderful  change  in  the  charaoteff  ' 
iltltia  army.     It  is  a  gTOi<t  mistake  to  imagine  the  British  soldier  a  mere  machine,  i 
Qallicixed  writers  have  1>een  pleased  to  represent  bim.     But  yet  much  remains 

be  acoomplished.  Without  indulging  in  dreums  of  perfectibility,  or  believing  that 
and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  can,  by  any  educational  process,  or  by  any  mortal 
he  ever  banished  from  this  world^  or  from  any  class  cf  men  that  inhabit  it,  be 
Hiay  rich  or  poor,  refined  or  tinrehned,  we  can  yet  gladden  our  hearts  with  the  hopa 
«f  a  vast  and  not  distant  improvement  In  our  soldiery  by  means  of  education,  humana 
tnatment,  and  somo  fair,  adequate  portion  in  the  prospect  of  advancement  through 
mtrit  and  talent,  and  without  purchase  or  patronage.  The  result  of  what  has  already 
been  done  is,  assuredly,  an  encouragement  to  go  on  and  do  more.  The  discipline  of 
the  British  army  and  navy  is  far  more  perfect  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  or 

ring  any  period  of  the  last  great  war  which  was  ended  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

In  proportion  to  the  diminuiion  of  ilogging,  and  other  degrading  punishments,  has 
h8«n  the  increase  of  moral  elevation  in  the  army  and  navy  -,  the  good  behaviour  of 

a  meni  collectively,  has  steadily  kept  pncc  with  the  slowly-advancing  system  of 
der  and  better  treatment  ;  the  l>arrack  library  has  notably  thinned  the  canteen 

d  public-house  of  red  coats  ;  the  access  to  good  books,  and  the  habit  of  reading, 
havo  filled,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  the  register  in  which  the  good  conduct  of] 
ca«h  soldier  h  entered. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  Horse  Guards  is  the  centre  of  vitality  of  an  army. 
This  army  consists  of: — Cavalry :  The  first  and  second  fegimentB  of  Life  Guards^  the 
jo^al  regiment  of  the  Horse  Quards  (blues),  seven  regimen ta  of  Pragoon  Guards,  two 
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of  Dragooua,  fourte^sn  of  Light  Drngoonn,  including  Lancers  and  Husfitira.  Infantiy  i 
Three  legimenta  of  Guards,  ninety-nine  regiments  of  the  Line^  the  Rifle  brigade,  three 
West  India  regiments,  the  Ceylon  Rifle  regiraent,  the  Cape  Monuted  Riflemen,  the 
Rojal  Cana<lian  Rifle  regiment,  the  St.  Helena  regiment,  the  Royal  Newfouodlatul 
companies,  and  the  Royal  Malta  Fenciblc  regiment.  To  these  have  to  be  added  the 
Engineers  and  the  Artillery,  i^ith  the  royal  waggon-train,  the  artificer*,  the  rocket 
corps,  and  the  sappers  and  miners.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  home  on  the  estimate 
of  1850  amonntcii  to  f>9,lSS8  officers  and  men.  The  artillery  and  engineer  corpi 
amounted  to  14,569  men. 

THE   ADMIRALTY, 

A  few  years  ago,  if  we  took  np  our  station  on  the  esplanade  in  St,  James 'a  Park, 
the  eye  was  caught  by  a  huge  uprigiic  beam  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  Admiraltj, 
with  straight  arms  extending  from  it  laterally  at  diflercnt  angles*  The  giant  upon 
whom  the  stranger  gazed  was  signal iing  to  his  huge  brother  on  Putney  Heath,  who 
repeated  the  intelligence  to  his  neighbour  behind  Richmoud,  and  he  to  the  next  in 
order.     The  machine  i^  gone. 

And  what  is  to  auceecd  this  Admiraltj  Semaphore,  which  some  thirty  years  befone 
anperaeded  the  flat-boarded  Telegraph,  which  was  a  novelty  and  a  wonder  in  the  first 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  \  The  Electric  Telegraph.  The  wondrous  engine  has 
taken  its  place,  which  sends  the  commands  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  to  the  great 
naval  arsenals  literally  as  quick  as  lightning  ;  for  the  agency  i$  lightning.  The  cen- 
tral power  which  directs  that  mysterious  agency  has  long  resided  in  those  three  ugly 
sides  of  a  square  that  we  call  the  Admiralty.  The  whole  world  knows,  and  has  long 
known,  the  vast  extent  of  tliat  power.  But  it  almost  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  and  awful  in  its  workings,  when  we  learn  that  from  a  room  in  this 
homely  building  its  silent  and  secret  commands  may  penetrate  in  an  instant  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  to  send  forth  "  the  meteor  flag  of  England,''  whererer 
there  is  danger  to  reptl,  or  oppression  to  overcome,  or  freedom  to  uphold.  It  is  a 
tremendous  power,  but  glorious  when  wielded  aright. 

There  is  quite  as  little  to  interest  the  eye  in  the  iutorior  of  the  Admimlty  as  in  its 
exterior.  Through  the  great  central  door  yovi  pass  into  a  spacious  hall,  cool,  airy, 
and  pleasant  in  summer,  but  bare  of  ornament.  A  few  attendants,  in  plain  dresses, 
are  lounging  in  the  hall  ;  always  civil,  but  always  cool— they  answer  any  questions 
with  Spartan  brevity,  aud  allow  the  inquirer  to  pass  on.  The  public  rooms  sire,  like 
the  vestibule,  sufliciently  spacious  and  well-proportioned,  furnished  with  everything 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  business — decorously  simple*  Except  in  the 
extent  of  the  building,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  private  establish- 
ment of  some  great  mercantile  firm.  It  is  notbing  of  outward  show  that  impresses 
us  as  we  pass  through  these  suites  of  rooms  :  it  ia  our  consciousness  of  a  spiritual 
presence  which  has  pervaded  them  ever  since  they  Ijccame  the  residence  of  the  cen- 
tral management  of  the  British  navy.  Here  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (who 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet)  and  his  four  junior  Lords  hold  their  deliberations.  They 
prepare  the  navy  estimates  and  My  them  before  Parliament ;  issue  orders  for  the 
payment  of  naval  moneys  ;  make  or  approve  all  appointments  or  promotions  in  the 
navy ;  recommend  all  grants  of  honoursj  pensions,  or  gratuities  for  services  performed 
in  their  department  ;  order  ships  to  bo  commissioned,  employed^  aud  paid  Qf[^  built, 
sold,  or  broken  up.  There  is  a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  business  surging  about  that 
building.     Reports,  inquiries,  and  petitions  are  flowing  in  like  a  sprtng-tide  inces- 
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nail  J  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  e^Hh,  and  orders  and  iDStructions  are  flowing 
out  itf  continuouslj  to  regulate  operations  that  ^U  aa  wide  a  sphere* 

How  tnanj  an  anxious,  bow  manj  an  elated  heart,  have  passed  in  and  out  of  this 
^uildiDg  I  Nerres  that  would  remain  unshaken,  minds  that  would  remain  aclf- 
(ouessed  while  the  iron-bail-shower  of  a  broadside  was  crashing  through  bulwark 

bulkhead,  or  while  the  thunders  of  whole  fleets,  beneath  the  smoke-canopy  of  I 
tbeir  own  creation,  were  shaking  the  breezy  atmosphere  into  a  cahn,  sulphurouK  and 

I  portentous  as  that  which  broods  over  an  earthquake,  have  here  become  relaxed  and 
eoalosed  aa  those  of  a  bashful  girL  The  midshipman,  as  he  passed  up  these  broad 
l&iin,  has  felt  that  there  was  something  worse  on  this  earth  than  a  mast-heading, 
tad  eren  his  petulance  has  been  subdued  ;  nay,  the  equanimity  of  the  most  coolly 
imperious  captain  has  been  shaken.  Perhaps  Nelson  has  laid  his  hand  upon  theso 
kniffters  whUe  his  far-distant  spirit  was  marshalling  the  future  fights  of  Trafalgar 
lad  the  Nile,  or  giving  orders  to  hang  out  the  sigoal — ^'England  expects  every  man 
p  I  U)  do  his  duty.'*  Cook  passed  up  these  stairs  to  report  what  unknown  regions  and 
^^.thbes  he  had  discovered,  and  how  he  had  triumphed  over  sickness,  and  brought  back 
I^Bi  cttw  teareely  diminished  by  deatb,  from  a  lang,  distant,  and  dangerous  voyage. 
rp  Here  many  a  plan  of  action  has  been  struck  out  which  conducted  to  victory  ;  many 
If  %  one  in  defiance  of  whose  absurdity  the  skill  and  courage  of  British  sailors  have 
I  k  guned  Tictories.  The  succession  of  gnilant  spirits  endowed  with  scientific  acquire- 
bf  iMBta,  calmness,  and  fertility  of  resource  in  unexpected  emergencies,  honourable 
pride  in  their  profession,  and  devotion  to  their  country,  which  has  filled  these  walls 
for  a  great  part  of  two  hundred  years,  is  unsurpaseed  in  history. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  citiscen  of  a  state  which  is  so  osscDtittOy  maritime  as  Great 
tain,  not  to  feel  that  this  centre  of  our  naval  organisation  is  among  the  most  in* 
ing  localities  that  London  contains,  and  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  linger  on  the 
t  conjuring  up  an  outline  of  the  stages  through  which  our  navy  has  passed  into 
pi«ient  maturity  of  growths 

Most  of  our  kings  since  the  Conquest  appeitr  to  have  possessed  some  vessels  of  war  ; 

an  Amiral  de  la  Mer  du  roi  d'Angleterre  appears  on  the  records  as  early  as  1207. 

the  English  *  Admiral '  was  at  this  time  merely  a  great  oflioer  of  state,  who  pre- 

gencrally  over  maritime  affairs.     Fleets  in  these  early  days  were  fitted  out,  when 

lllQ  king  went  to  war,  by  adding  to  his  own  little  sqtiadron  merchant-vessels  pressed 

all  ports  in   the  kingdom  ;  for  the  pressgangs  of  old  took  the  ships  along  with 

sailors.     The  naval  affairs  of  Great  Britain  continued  much  on  this  footing  till 

close  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  Henry  VIL  was 

Ithe  first  king  wbo  thought  of  providing  a  naval  force  which  might  be  at  all  times 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  state.  It  does  not  appear  that  lleury  did  more  in  this 
vay  than  huilding  the  *  Great  Harry,*  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  agreed 
ynong  themselves  to  call  the  first  ship  of  the  royal  navy.  But  there  were  royal  ships 
before  his  time  ;  and  as  for  general  attention  to  naval  affairs,  there  was  quite  as 
fituch  pftid  by  Edward  lY.  as  by  Henry  YII. 

•  Henry  VIIL  is  said  to  have  "perfected  the  designs  of  his  father,''  which,  being  in* 

tefpfeted,  means  that  the  existence  of  a  real  royal  or  state  navy^  such  as  England  has 

foiseiaed  since  his  time,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  period.     He  instituted 

A  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  O&ce ;  established  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Dockyards 

I  of  Deptford^  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth  ;  appointed  regular  salaries  for  the  admirals, 

I  captains,  and  sailors,  and,  in  short,  made  the  s^^service  a  distinct  profession.     He 

^^Uso  made  laws  for  the  planting  and  preservation  of  timber ;  caused  the  *  Henri  Grace 

^^■k  IHeu'  to  be  built,  which  is  said  to  have  measured  above  1000  tons;  and  left  at  his 
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'  defttli  %  Dary,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  12,000  ton«.  Coming  down  to  t]fl 
djiys  of  Elizabeth,  we  scrape  acqunintance  with  the  gallant  fellows  who  manned  bl 
lomewbat  improved  Teasels.  Eliawtbeth  was  <>conomical.  Though  ihe  increased  U| 
navj^  and  though  she  raised  the  viages  of  seamen,  jct  the  encouraged  the  Tnerchanl 
to  build  large  ships,  which  on  occas»ion  were  couTcrted  into  ships  of  war,  and  rated  • 
60  te  IW  tons  more  than  they  measiLred.  Of  the  176  Bhipjt^  manned  bj  14,996  mel 
which  met  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  considorable  number  were  not  *'  ahippei  Tojil 
The  great  national  effort  by  which  the  Armada  was  di§oomfited  may  be  regarded  ae  I 
|»art  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  I 
England,  in  part  the  cauau  of  a  great  and  sudden  development  which  it  received  I 
thut  time.  The  exaggerated  estimate  made  of  the  gain  of  the  Spaniards  bj  i 
American  conquests  had  stirred  the  emulation  of  England,  Merchant*  of  Bristol  i 
merchants  of  London  were  fitting  out  voyages  of  discovery,  and  policiting  the 
coitntenance  to  their  e^orts.  IVIatheinaticiuns  and  historical  students  were  full  of  iH 
thoughts  of  new  Indies*  busily  devising  how  their  own  scientific  acquirements  couK 
best  promote  dincovcry.  The  high  nobility  1>ocame  associated  with  adventures  to  im 
known  lands.  Nobles^  who  in  that  half-feudol  age  still  ruffled  with  troops  of  n^tainen 
cherished  their  gallant  naval  dependants  more  than  any  others.  The  Frobishe^ 
X^rakes,  and  the  rest  of  these  patriarchs  of  our  tleet,  almost  all  started  in  life  ae  foi 
lowers  of  some  nobleman.  The  young  goutry  of  iJcvonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  Raleigh 
and  the  Gilberts,  partly  from  natural  inclinatioa,  partly  because  they  saw  **  that  w|| 
promotion  lay,"  sought  to  swing  ihcm^^clvcs  into  notoriety  by  entering  the  sean 
The  theory  as  well  us  the  practice  of  navigation  was  studied — the  discovery  and! 
nidation  of  new  lands  and  the  seamanship  of  the  whole  nation  went  hand  in  hand. 
was  court  fashion,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  country  fashion.  The  Queen  had  thi 
good  sense  to  encourage  this  spontaneous  burst  of  national  energy^  and  to  feel  thai 

*  countenance  was  almoi*t  all  she  needed  to  give.  She  had  knighthoods  for  her  captai^ 
when  they  returned,  as  well  as  smiles  when  they  departed.  It  was  then  thai  EmgUdl 
men  became  a  nation  of  marinerft. 

All  have  heard  of  John  Hampden  and  his  ship-money  ;  that  eoniroTersy  betwMI 
a  king  and  his  subject  marks  an  era,  not  only  in  constitutional  history,  but  in  Uil 
fonnation  of  our  navy,  Tho  necessity  of  increasing  the  strength,  and  improving  i1l( 
organisntlon  of  the  navy,  wa«  equally  felt  by  royalist  and  republican  stateimen,  T^ 
opposition  to  Charles  arose  not  bo  much  out  of  any  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  na?^ 
as  out  of  distrust  of  the  policy  which  i^ought  to  raise  the  money  for  that  purpose  witlf 
out  the  aid  of  Parliament.  It  waa  under  Charles  L  that  the  navy  waa  llrat  dividll 
into  rales  and  classes  ;  but  the  civil  troubles  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  divertii 
attention  from  maritime  aflTairs.  When  Cromwell  seized  the  reins  of  government,  li^ 
found  the  navy  much  reduced,  but  his  energy  restored  it,  and  he  left  154  sail,  of  whid 
one-third  were  two-deckers,  measuring  nearly  55,*>0(«  tons.  Cromwell  was  the  fiill 
who  laid  before  Parliament  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy ;  a  practice  whidi 
has  been  continued  ever  muce :  he  obtained  t'400,rKXl  per  annum  for  that  ptirpo^ 
The  navigation  laws,  an  important  feature  in  the  uavJil  policy  of  England,  were  aa| 
originated  by  Cromwell^  or  some  of  his  councillors.  Tbe  government  of  the  RestorH 
tion,  with  all  its  faults,  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  Cromweirs  naval  polM 
Tho  extravagance  of  the  King,  and  the  jobbing  propensities  of  some  of  his  miniftea 
starved  the  navy  for  intervals;  but  it  was  a  passion  with  the  Duke  of  Y^'ork,  afterwai4 
James  IL,  and  the  labouring  oar  was  tsiken  by  the  iodefatiga^blc  Pepys;  and  betwii| 
them  the  naval  service  had  on  the  whole  faxr-play  down  to  the  time  of  the  RevolutioM 
Tho  Puke  introduced  improved  signals,  and  Pepys  kept  the  accounts  in  order.    Wh4 
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ttOM  IL  imninted  the  throna^  he  took  iiamediate  measiures  for  impforiog  the  iiaTy. 
i  the  Berolation  the  fleet  was  iti  exoellent  condition,  with  sea-etore«  oomplete  for 
ifht  months  for  each  ship.  The  force  wae  164  TesBels,  of  whioh  nine  were  first-rates, 
vtying  6030  gons,  and  42,000  men. 

fleientiilo  navigation  eontinued  to  be  patronised  during  the  whole  of  this  period ! 
Ding  the  latter  half  of  it  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  sailing  and 
ghting  men  of  the  navy  had  not,  however,  become  so  thoroughly  fused  into  one  class 
I  they  are  in  our  day.  Blake  never  was  at  sea  till  he  had  passed  forty,  and  it  may 
e  questioned  whether  he  was  ever  much  of  a  navigator.  He  asked  his  pilot,  or 
MSter,  to  lay  him  alongside  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  self-possession,  fearlessness,  and 
ertinacity  did  the  rest.  The  Montagues  and  Albemarles,  who  commanded  under  the 
lutoration,  were  not  much  of  seamen  :  they  trusted  the  navigation  of  their  vessels  to 
lie  mariners — their  business  was  to  fight.  They  were  followed  on  board,  when  they 
oisted  their  flags,  by  volunteers  from  the  court.  The  peculiarities  of  British  men-of- 
4r  were  not  fuUy  developed  so  long  as  this  system  continued. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution  that  the  Admiralty  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
lesent  ofilcial  residence.  It  was  in  1688  that  the  management  was  permanently  put 
1  Commission.  The  ofiice  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  held  by  an  individual  till 
S3S.  In  that  year  it  was  entrusted  to  a  Commission,  of  which  all  the  great  ofiicers 
r  State  were  members.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  affairs  of  the  navy  were 
lanaged  by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  till  Cromwell  took  the  direction  of  them  upon 
imself.  The  Duke  of  York  was  Lord  High  Admiral  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
•ign  of  Charles  II. ;  when  he  ascended  the  throne  he  took  the  charge  into  his  own 
inds.  Since  the  Revolution  the  office  has  always  been  in  Commission,  with  the  ex- 
iption  of  the  years  1707-8,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  Lord  High  Admiral, 
id  1827-8,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  held  the  same  office. 
lie  Revolution  Qovemment,  looking  about  in  search  of  a  residence  for  its  naval  Com« 
iseioners,  placed  them  for  a  time  in  a  house  associated  with  rather  a  disagreeable 
putation.  The  son  of  the  infamous  Jefferies  soon  wasted  his  father's  ill-got  gains  by 
s  dissolute  and  extravagant  conduct.  He  was  obliged  to  sell,  with  other  property, 
;e  house  which  James  II.  had  allowed  the  judge  to  build  in  Duke  Street,  with  a  gate 
id  steps  into  the  Park.  The  house  was  bought  by  Qovemment,  and  converted  to  the 
«  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  From  this  they  soon  removed  to  Walliflg- 
rd  House,  opposite  Scotland  Yard.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  present  structure 
ss  erected  on  the  site  of  Wallingford  House,  by  Ripley  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  the  architectural  screen,  now  in  front  of  it,  was  drawn  by  the  decent  hand  of 
dam,  to  veil  its  homeliness.  Here  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Admiralty  ever 
nee  it  left  the  mansion  of  Jefferies. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  Naval  department  of  Government,  since  the  Revolu- 
on,  have  consisted  chiefly  in  those  details  of  management  which  escape  the  notice  of 
le  public.  Its  prominent  features  have  remained,  on  the  whole,  unaltered.  The  in- 
.Tument  wielded  by  the  Admiralty  has  grown  with  the  nation's  growth  in  stature  and 
1  perfection  of  its  organisation. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  this  building  of  the  Admiralty  there  is  not  room  for 
be  whole  of  the  managers  of  this  huge  instrument  of  national  power.  It  spreads 
rer  the  whole  of  London.  Here  are  the  council-rooms  and  the  residences  of  the 
enior  Lords ;  and  if  you  pass  the  broad  easy  flight  of  steps  by  which  access  is  attained 
0  the  public  apartments,  and  ascend  the  narrow  dark  stairs  beyond  it,  you  will  find 
trarself  in  the  labyrinth  of  narrow  passages,  conducting  to  small  rooms  crowded  with 
loxes  and  drawers  fUll  of  charts,  in  which  the  busy  hydrographical  department  is 
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coBfitantly  at  work.    On  tho  west  side  of  the  great  square  of  Somerset  House  «re 
VictuftUing,  Navy-Pay,  and  Tmnsport  branches  of  the  Navy  Office.    The  we«t  terraii 

1  of  the  same  structure  contains  the  official  bouses  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  ComptroU^ 
of  the  Navy,  of  three  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  and  the  principal  officcn 
the  Victualling  Department.  Other  branches  of  the  management  of  the  navy  ma 
be  sought  at  Shecmcss,  Portsmouth,  Pljrmoutb,  and  even  in  the  colonial  dockyard 
Greenwich,  with  its  Upper  and  Lower  SchooK  and  its  Hospital,  is  a  part  of  the 
system,  the  training-place  of  the  liailor-boy,  and  the  refuge  of  the  worn-out  vetenB 
Where  is  the  "  ^linistry  of  Jlarine  ?"  a  native  of  the  trim  governments  of  the 
ncnt,  where  all  departments  of  state  are  organised  after  the  newest  drill  fashion, 
when  he  first  comes  to  England.     It  is  everywhere  in  the  British  dominions. 

But  the  mechanism  of  our  navy  and  the  great  secret  of  its  power  will  be  imperO 
comprehended,  unless  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  inmates  of  a  not  inelegant 
turc  in  the  handsome  Trinity  Sqtiaro  on  Tower  Hill.     The  corporation  which  tnuuM 
its  business  there  is  the  right  arm  of  the  British  Minister  of  Marine, 

When  there  was  no  permanent  royal  navy,  and  even  after  one  had  been  created, 
long  as  voisela  continued  to  be  pressed  in  war-time  as  well  as  men,  the  King  of 
Iftnd  bad  to  repose  much  more  confidence  in  the  wealthier  masters  of  the  mere! 
service  than  now.  They  were  at  sea  w  bat  his  feudal  chiefs  were  on  shore.  The  guil 
or  brotherhood  of  the  Iloly  Trinity  of  Deptford  Strand  were  probably  tolerated 
first  in  the  assumption  of  a  power  to  regulato  the  entry  and  training  of  apprentic 
the  licensing  of  journeymen,  and  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of  master  in  their  craft, 
the  same  way  as  learned  and  mechanical  corporations  did  on  shore.  To  a  body  wJ 
counted  among  itv^  members  the  best  mnriners  of  Britain  oame  not  unnaturally  to  1 
entrusted  the  ballastago  and  pilotage  of  the  river.  By  degrees  its  jurisdiction 
to  be  extended  to  such  other  English  ports  as  had  notj  like  the  Cinque  PorJ 
privileges  and  charters  of  their  own  :  and  in  course  of  time  the  jurisdiction  of 
Trinity  House  became  permanent  in  these  matters.  Elizabeth,  always  ready  to  a^ 
herself  of  the  costless  services  of  her  citizens,  confided  to  this  corpora^tion  the  chai| 
of  English  sea-marks,  James  IL,  when  h©  ascended  the  throne,  was  well  aware 
the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  he  gave  it  a  new  charter,  a: 
the  constitution  it  still  retains,  nominating  as  the  first  master  of  the  reconstruott 
corporation  his  invaluable  Pcpys. 

The  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  consists  of  Younger  and  Elder  Brethi« 
The  number   of  Younger   Brethren   is  unlimited :    they   are  commanders   in 
merchant-service  who  have  never  served  under  a  foreign  flag  j  they  are  admitted  o 
the   nomination  of  the   Elder  Brethren,  after  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  til 
charter.    The  Elder  Brethren  are  thirty-one  in  number :  eleven  are  considered  nob! 
or  in  the  honorary  line  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  twenty  are  taken  from  the  mercbai 
lea-service.     Vacancies  at  the  Board  of  Elder  Brethren  are  filled  up  by  iheir  electi; 
(by  ballot)  a  successor  ;    if  an  honorary  member,  from  any  adniirals  of  the  navy, 
ministers  of  state,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  ,   if  one  of   the  merchant-line, 
from  among  the  Younger  Brethren.     The  business  of  the  Boartl  is  in  reality  managed 
by  the  twenty  members  from  the  merchant-servive,  the  honoraries  rarely,  if  ever, 

[  interfering.     The  Board  consists  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  &ud 

I  eighteen  Elder  Brethren,  simply  so  called.  The  business  of  the  Board  is  transacted 
committees,  six  in  number  ;  the  first  and  principal  is  called  the  Oommittee  of  Wardei 
it  consists  of  the  Depute  Master  and  the  four  Wardens  j  it  exercises  a  general  cont: 

I  iknd  takes  charge  more  especially  of  the   treasury  and  accounts.     The  second  eoi 
mittee,  consisting  also  of  four  members,  is  for  the  examination  of  masters  in  the  navj 
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Mi  pitoM.  To  ensure  the  competency  of  these  ex&miBations^  the  Elder  Brethfen  ore 
rrw  appointed  upon  thia  committee  until  they  huve  been  in  the  corporation  some 
ie,  in  order  that  the  experience  they  gain  by  being  employed  on  surveyB  of  the 
lit  may  qualify  them  for  the  task.  The  third  committee,  consisting  of  two 
Mben,  is  for  the  superTision  of  ball&stage  in  the  riyer  Thames  ;  the  fourth  is  the 
mittee  of  lighthouses  ;  the  fifth  for  the  collection  of  duea ;  and  the  sixth  for 
•oding  to  the  pensioners  and  inmates  of  the  noble  almshouses  belonging  to  the 
foralion.  This  brief  recapitulation  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
yontiou  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the 
Ifiei  of  the  independent  seamen  which  proved  so  aratiable  in  the  reign  of 
abeth,  have  been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  State  down  to  the  present  moment. 
P9  time  hai  the  merchant-senrice  shown  itself  unsusceptible  of  the  due  sense  of  ita 
(omiliilitj.  Officers  who  hare  risen  high  in  the  Royal  service  have  begun  their 
Mr  before  the  masti  not  only  in  merchantmen  of  the  long  YOjage,  but  in  coasters, 
k  WM  apprentice  in  a  collier.  The  merch ant-service  has  kept  pace  with  the 
kiDUig  spirit  of  the  age,  as  wetl  as  the  navy.  The  East  India  trade  has  formed  a 
table  branch  of  the  mcrcbant'service.  Many  extensive  ship-owners  manifest  a 
UandaUe  anxiety  to  promote  the  education^  both  professional  and  moral,  of  their 
Itoiioee,  and  to  advance  the  young  men  from  rank  to  rank  as  they  prove  them- 
es worthy.  To  show  the  high  character  attained  by  our  mercantile  marine  under 
a  auspices,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  Scoresbys,  the  En  derby  s,  the  War  bams, 
Bccrofts,  and  the  Lairds,  who  have  competed  for  the  palm  with  the  Royal  navy 
Igiiig  onward  the  progress  of  discovery. 

I  tk  superficial  observer  the  maritime  administration  appears  a  chaos-^much  that 
r  vital  consequence  seems  to  be  neglected.  But  observations,  such  as  arise  in 
emplating  the  machinery  of  the  Admiralty  and  Trinity  House,  show  that  this  is 
icoDception.  The  secret  of  the  efficiency  of  our  marine  is  that  it  governs  itself, 
that  all  classes  belonging  to  it  can,  in  some  way  or  other^  attain  to  a  voice  in  its 
igement.  The  bureaux  of  the  Admiralty  contain  many  practical  and  experienced 
ma  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  Government  like  ours,  in  which  party  leaders 
e  each  other  in  and  out  of  office^  the  permanent  secretaries  in  the  offices  are,  in  nine 
I  out  of  ten,  the  real  mimsters.  The  active  members  of  the  Trinity  Board  are 
lited  from  the  ranks  of  the  merchant-service.  The  Trinity  House  consults  the 
iislty  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  the  Admiialty  intrusts  to  the  Trinity  Board  important 
Ileal  duties.  The  Hydrographer^s  Office^ — the  statistical  department  of  the 
ijmlty — forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  Boards.  These  practically  trained 
all  are  watched  and  checked  by  unofficial  pupils  of  the  same  school — members  of 
lojal  tki^rj,  or  wealthy  Bht|>owners^>whose  ambition  has  carried  them  into  Partia- 
t  The  maritime  administration  and  legislation  of  Qreat  Britain,  like  all  other 
I  of  the  British  constitution,  has  rather  grown  than  been  made  what  it  is,  and  it 
iprung  up  stately  and  athletic.  As  the  nation  grows,  so  must  it  be  extended  ;  as 
BatioD  improves,  so  must  the  details  of  its  organisatiou  be  amended.  But  the 
id  nutline  must  be  adhered  to,  for  it  is  the  form  that  nature  has  given  to  us,  and 
m^  with  it,  or  mutilate  it,  is  death. 

he  vessels  composing  the  navy  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  of  which 
ists  of  what  are  called  rated  ships  ;  the  second  of  sloops  and  bomb-vessels,  or 
sis  commanded  by  a  commander  ;  the  third  of  such  smaller  vessels  as  are  com- 
ied  by  a  lieutenant,  or  inferior  officer.  The  first  class  comprises  ships  of  six 
I :  the  first-rate,  all  three-decked  stiips  ;  the  second,  all  two-decked  ships  whose 
complements  consist  of  700  men  and  upwards  ;  the  third,  all  ships  whose  compla- 
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mentfl  ire  from  600  to  700 ;  the  fourtbr  ships  whose  ooffipletnenU  lure  < 
700  ;  the  fifth,  ships  whoie  oomplementt  are  from  250  lo  400  :  the  ffixtb| 
SdO.     Yesselt  of  the  firt b^  leeonii,  and  third-ratox  are  cnUed  line-of-bfttile  I 

The  following  i*  a  return  made  up  to  Julj  3(»,  1849,  of  the  number  of' 
Steam  Ships  of  her  Majcatjf'i  Navy :— Of  SnUin<f  Ve»fei4^-\9  firfi^rftti 
from  110  to  120  guns,  ftnd  r&uging  from  2612  tone  to  33M  j  52  »eoond-nit(l 
from  78  to  101  gum,  and  raDging  f^om  1954  tons  to  3105  ;  20  third-rmt^ 
from  70  to  72  gim^,  and  sYeragiog  from  1742  touM  to  2214  ;  40  fotirth-rati 
£rom  SO  to  60guni,  and  ranging  ^m  1458  ton«  to  2147  ;  42  fifth-raH 
from  36  to  44  guna^  and  ranging  from  946  tons  to  WM ;  31  Bisth-rmtl 
fram  10  to  28  guns,  and  ranging  from  500  tons  to  1082  ;  85  &looj>8,  eorvetH 
mounting  from  3  to  18  guns,  and  mnging  from  227  tons  to  363  ;  11  piick« 
from  4  to  6  guns,  and  ranging  from  162  tons  to  362  ;  14  surTejing  vessa 
from  S  to  22  guns,  and  ranging  from  73  tons  to  51 B  ;  5  troop  ahips,  mou] 
to  £2  guns,  and  ranging  from  dOl  tons  to  170B  ;  1  store  ship^  with  2  gun%<| 
and  2d  cutters^  schooners,  and  tenders,  mounting  from  2  to  6  gun.4,  und  i 
S5  tons  to  330.— Totftl  of  sailing  veiiels,  33!).  < 

Of  jSiaam  VesteU  there  were — 3  line-of-hattle  ships  of  80  guns,  rftogil^ 
tons  to  3074  ;  4  guard  ships  of  66  guns,  ranging  from  1761  tons  to  184 
guard- ships  of  24  guns,  ranging  from  1090  tons  to  1228 ;  22  frigates,  mQ 
0  to  36  gnnSf  and  ranging  tt^m  1190  tons  to  1980 ;  64  sloops  mountinf 
guns,  and  ranging  from  649  tons  to  1287;  26  guu-T©A«els,  mounting  from 
and  mnging  from  28  i  tons  to  557  ;  4  schooners  of  6  guns,  ranging  from  ( 
516  ^  and  34  tenders,  &c.,  mounting  from  1  lo  3  guns^  and  ranging  frofll 
1034,— Total  of  steam  vessels,  16L  ' 

In  addition  there  were  47  steam  vcftsels,  ranging  from  225  tons  to  190 
fti  packets  under  contract,  and  capable  of  being  made  available  for 
in  caae  of  emergency. 

The  numlior  of  men  on  the  eitiinateB  for  1850  was  39,000. 


SOMERSET   HOUSE. 

The  Somerset  House  of  1851,  and  the  Somerset  House  of  M47,  pr^ 
contrasts.  The  first  Somerset  House  was  built  three  centuries  ago  by  a  ^ 
pulous  ruler  of  England,  who,  out  of  the  spoils  of  religious  bouses,  and  ^ 
tions  of  private  property,  raided  a  magnificent  palace,  whose  erection  in 
precipitated  his  downfal!.  The  Somerset  House  of  1851  is  the  official  &4I 
important  departments  of  central  Government  and  of  Revenue ;  and  ef 
tion  there  carried  on  is  indicative  of  a  condition  of  society  which  allows  m 
power  to  domineer  over  the  few  or  the  manyj  but  subjects  every  exercise  i 
to  the  immediate  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  * 

In  1536  the  rising  fortunes  of  Edward  Seymour  were  crowned  by  th#' 
his  sister  to  Henry  VIIL  He  was  immedintcly  created  a  peer,  by  the  titlt' 
Beauchamp.  On  his  sister  giving  birth  to  a  prince  in  the  following  y< 
wa«  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Hertford.  On  the  1st  of  February,  IM 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  he  waa  elected  by  the  Privy  Council  Governor  Q 
King  Edward  VL,  his  nephew,  and  protector  of  bis  realms,  until  he  sho 
age  of  eighteen*  On  the  10th  of  February  he  was  appointed  Lord  Hi; 
on  the  16th  created  Duke  of  Somerset;  and  on  the  17th  he  was  made 
It  seems  probable  that  he  already  possessed  property  on  the  site  of  So: 
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iviuile  of  OoTeni  Onrden  and  iti  neighbourhood,  and  Long  Acre,  comprising  leven 
of  Taluable  ground,  belonged  to  him.  The  desire  to  pofeets  a  reside oce  suitable 
jhli  Kif  b  etatiou  wa«  natural,  and  he  determined  to  build  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the 
%  Somenet  House.  To  obtain  space  and  building  materials  he  was  guilty  of 
tnfring^raenis  of  public  and  private  rights^  which  were  urged  against  him  in  the 
of  Ma  adTcrsitr.  An  inn  of  Chancery,  called  Strand  Inn  or  Cheater's  Inn^  the 
houses  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventrj,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcea- 
and  LlandalT;  and  the  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  Mary-le-8trand,  were  demo- 
far  ibe  dte  of  hh  new  house*  The  common  mode  of  building  was  still  with 
iod  rubble,  bricks  not  being  generally  used,  and  only  the  mansions  of  the 
were  built  of  stone^  which  was  necessarily  brought  by  sea,  so  that  the  most 
itioua  plan  of  obtaining  the  materials  for  new  buildings  of  stone  was  to  pu!l 
eld  onee.  With  this  object  he  caused  the  charnel-house  of  Old  8t.  Paul's,  and 
ehapal  orer  it,  to  be  demolished ;  also  a  large  cloister  on  the  north  of  St.  PauFs, 
Pardon  Churchyard,  which  contained  a  greater  number  of  monuments  than  the 
itaelf.  The  *  l>ance  of  Maehabray/  or  *  Dance  of  Death/  commonly  called,  says 
lb«  *  Dance  of  Paul  s/  was  painted  in  a  part  of  this  cloister.  Nothing  was  left 
bai  a  bare  plot  of  ground.  He  also  pulled  down  the  steeple  and  part  of  the 
of  the  Priory  of  8t  John  of  Jerusalem.  Burnet^  alluding  to  the  Protector^s 
itj,  admits  that  ''many  bishops  and  cathedrals  had  resigned  many  nmnors  to 
im  for  obtaining  his  favour."  The  flagrant  proceedings  of  the  previous  reign  had, 
nrever,  blinded  men  to  the  eacredneas  of  this  species  of  property ;  and  this  con- 
deraiion,  though  it  does  not  eiccuse  the  Protecior*s  acts,  is  in  some  sort  a  palliation 
^ihem.  But  the  rise  of  Somenet  House  exposed  its  owner  to  the  reflection,  'Hhat 
ben  the  King  was  engaged  in  such  warK,  and  when  London  was  much  disordered  by 
plague  that  had  been  in  it  for  some  months,  he  was  then  bringing  architects  from 
alj,  and  deeigning  such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen  in  England/'  While  he  wan 
purauing  these  false  means  of  aggrandisementi  now  sending  his  brother  to  the 
lor  caballing  against  hlm^  and,  within  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  ordering 
liMnolitioa  of  Pardon  Churchyard,  which  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  Aprilj 
I,  bia  own  downfall  was  rapidly  approaching,  and,  on  the  14th  of  October  follow- 
1^  h»  vaa  committed  to  the  Tower  One  of  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  exhibited 
iiiMt  bim  was  his  ambition  and  seeking  of  his  own  glory,  "as  appeared  by  his  building 
Qtoat  sumptuous  and  eostly  buildings,  and  specially  in  the  time  of  the  King's  wars, 
»d  the  Ring's  soldiers  unpaid."  He  did  not  fall  with  much  dignity  ;  and  his  priTate 
^^eal  to  Warwick^  his  great  riral,  to  save  him,  was  treated  with  neglect.  Warwick, 
High  without  the  title,  succeeded  to  the  real  power  of  the  Protectorate,  and  Romerset 
^^bdaced  to  such  insignifieanoe  that  be  was  released  irom  the  Tuwcr^  and  merely 
PMlad  to  sit  at  the  Oouneil,  Whether  he  attempted  to  regain  his  former  position, 
'Warwick,  now  become  Duke  of  North  umbcrknd,  felt  very  uneasy  so  long  as  Somerset 
Vad,  does  not  appear  ;  but^  in  December,  1551,  the  ex-Protector  was  again  placed  in 
MifinaniMit  in  the  Tower  on  treasonable  charges,  and  in  January,  \55'2,  he  wa^  be- 
Mded. 

It  is  T^ry  probable  that  Somerset  House  was  never  inhabited  by  the  Protector.  lie 
lotnm^nceJ  the  building  in  March,  1546-7  ;  and  in  October,  1549,  up  to  which 
KnoiJ  it  was  in  constant  progress,  his  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated* 
leeording  to  the  scaJe  of  a  print  in  Strype's  *  Stow/  the  site  occupied  an  area  of 
MM)  Heel  from  east  to  west,  by  5CM>  feet  north  and  south.  The  principal  architect  Is 
Itlieied  to  b&ve  been  John  of  Padua,  an  Italian^  who  was  appointed  "Deviser  of 
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his  Majesty *B  buildings"  in  1544.     Old  Somerset  House  was  the  first  building 
Italian  architecture  executed  in  this  country- 

On  the  death  of  Somerset  his  palace  caine  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown^ 
Edward  appears  to  haro  assigned  it  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  for 
us«  when  she  visited  the  Court.     It  is  spoken  of  at  this  period  as  ^*  her  place,  ctlld 
Somerset-place^  bojond  Strand  Bridge/'     When  she  came  to  the  throne,  she 
always  to  have  given  the  preference  to  Whitehall  and  St.  James's.     In  the  reign  < 
her  successor  it  became  the  residence  of  Anne  of  Benmark,  Queen  of  James  I. 

Somerset  House  was  settled  for  life  on  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charlea  I^ 
was  fitted  tip  for  the  reception  of  herself  and  household  in  HJ26.     The  sub 
events  of  her  husband  s  reign  drove  her  out  of  England  for  a  time ;  but  the  Rest 
tion  brought  Queen  Henrietta  to  England  again.     One  of  her  first  objects 
put  her  palace  in  a  state  of  repair.     On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  1685,  it  1 
the  sole  residence  of  Catherine  of  Braganzaf  now  Queen  Dowager ;  and  she  liT 
here  until  her  return  to  Portugal,  in  1692. 

From  tho  period  of  Catherine's  deptu-ture,  Somerset  House  ceases  to  possess  aaji 
terest  in  its  palatial  character.     It  still  continued  to  be  an  appurtenance  of  suo 
queeniit,  unti],  on  tho  10th  of  Aprils  1775,  Pfirliament  was  recommended,  in  a 
sage  from  the  Crown^  to  settle  upon  Queen  Charlotte  the  house  in  which  she  then  J 
tided,  formerly  called  Buckingham  House,  but  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Que 
House ;  in  which  case  Somerset  House,  already  settled  upon  her,  should  be  given  i 
hnd  ftppropriated  "  to  auch  uses  as  sihall  bo  found  most  useful  to  the  public." 
demolition  of  the  old  buildiogs  was  commenced  as  soon  as  an  Act  could  be 
I  to  carry  into  effect  the  Boyal  message.    Soon  afterwards  the  street  aspect  of  the  o| 
•  bouse  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms — ^' There  are  many  who  recollect 
I  Tenerahle  aspect  of  the  court-way  from  the  Strand^  as  well  as  the  dark  and  wind 
steps  which  led  down  to  the  garden,  for  years  suffered  to  run  to  decay,  and  where  I 
I  incient  and  lofty  trees  spread  a  melancholy  aspect  over  the  neglected  boundmy,  I 
I  BO  means  unpleasing  to  the  visitor^  who,  in  a  few  momenta,  could  turn  from  noise  i 
tumult  to  stillness  and  repose/'     Sir  William  Chambers  was  appointed  architect 
the  new  building,  and  in  1779  one  of  the  fronts  was  completed.  From  a  Parliament 
return  prioted  in  1790,  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  j£334,70O  had  been  then  expeode 
,  mnd'a  further  sum  of  J33,500  was  still  required.    Tho  site  occupies  an  area  of 
feet  by  500  feet,  being  a  few  feet  less  than  the  area  of  Russell  Square.     The  front  1 
wards  the  Strand  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  of  nine  arches  supporting  Corinth 
columns,  and  an  attic  in  tho  centre  with  a  balustrade  at  each  extremity.    Emblemati 
figures  of  Ocean  and  the  eight  principal  rivers  of  England,  in  alto-relievo,  adorn  I 
key-stones  of  the  arches.     Statues  of  Justice,  Truth,  ¥alour,  and  Moderation,  diviJ 
the  attic  into  portions  ;  the  summit  is  crowned  by  the  British  arms  supported 
I  Fame  and  the  Genius  of  England.     Oppo.site  the  entrance,  in  the  court,  is  a  bron 
I  Statue  of  George  III.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  a  bronze  figure  emblematic  i 
the  Thames,  by  Bacon.     The  terrace  towards  the  river  is  raised  on  rustic  arches, 
again  we  have  an  emblematic  figure  of  the  Thames,  of  colossal  size.    The  view  i 
this  terrace  is  perhaps  the  finest  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  grand  features  beii 
St.  Paulas  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Waterloo  Brid 
and  the  Abbey;  and  over  the  opposite  bank  may  be  seen  the  Surrey  Hills.    Th 
scenery  of  the  river  itself  is  full  of  interest  and  animation.     From  either  Black£ 
or  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  particularly  from  the  latter,  Somerset  House  is  seen  to  j 
advantage,  and  appears  truly  a  magniiiccnt  pile. 
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of  the  earliest  purposes  to  which  the  present  Somerset  House  was  appropriated 
•r  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  Royal  Academy.  The  first  S<mierset 
I  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1780,  and  continued  annually  until 
ection  of  the  National  Gallery.    The  use  of  apartments  for  the  meetings  of  the 

Society  was  also  granted  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Fellows  met  here  for  the 
[me  on  the  30th  of  NoTember.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  having  obtained  a 
r  privilege,  met  for  the  first  time  at  Somerset  House  in  January,  1761.  Two 
learned  bodies,  the  Royal  Astronomical  and  the  Geological  Societies,  have  also 
partments  assigned  to  them :  a  great  public  building  could  scarcely  be  appro- 
d  to  a  better  purpose.    The  entrance  on  the  western  side  of  the  vestibule  leads 

apartments  used  by  the  Board  constituting  the  University  of  London ;  and  by 
me  staircase  we  ascend  to  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  Government  School  of 
0.  The  whole  of  the  left  wing  of  Somerset  House  was  left  incomplete  by  Sir  W. 
bers  :  but  in  1829  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  completed  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
irke,  and  it  now  forms  King*s  GoU^e. 

i  parts  of  Somerset  House  which  are  appropriated  to  science,  learning,  and  the 
are  superior  in  magnitude  to  those  applied  for  several  departments  of  the 
nment.    Passing  by  the  ofiices  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Gomwall,  there  are 

connected  with  the  Navy,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  Central  Board  of 
ralty  in  Whitehall.  First  is  the  Admiralty  Civil  Department,  the  Transport 
,  the  Victualling  Ofiice,  and  the  Sick  and  Maimed  Seamen*s  Office.  In  one  of 
departments  is  the  Model  Room,  where  most  of  the  articles  used  in  the  naval 
e  are  kept  for  inspection  by  those  who  undertake  the  naval  contracts.    The 

Office  for  the  Public  Accounts  and  the  Civil  List  Audit  Office  are  also  at  Somerset 
i.    The  only  Board  of  Revenue  which  has  its  seat  here  is  that  of  Stamps  and 

;  its  offices  are  chiefiy  in  the  southern  front.  The  probate  and  legacy  duties, 
ind-tax  and  assessed  taxes,  and  now  the  income-tax,  are  collected  under  the 
l^ement  of  this  Board.  The  business  of  each  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
t  Office  is  transacted  in  separate  rooms.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  two  stories 
the  level  of  the  court,  and  here  the  mechanical  operations  are  conducted.     The 

and  commercial  stamps  are  impressed  by  hand-presses,  and  the  newspaper 
8  by  band  without  any  mechanical  aid.  The  name  of  each  newspaper  has  been 
id  in  the  die,  in  moveable  type,  since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1836,  and  by  this 
i  a  register  is  obtained  of  the  circulation  of  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom, 
e  basement  story  are  presses  moved  by  steam  :  some  employed  in  printing 
ine-labels ;  some  for  printing  the  stamp  on  country  bank-notes ;  others  in  stamp- 
e  embossed  medallion  of  the  Queen  on  the  postage  envelopes,  and  on  the  shilling 
;e  stamps ;  and  others  in  printing  the  penny  and  twopenny  postage  stamps  on 
.  The  machinery  used  for  some  of  these  processes  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin 
he  supervisor  of  this  department ;  and  more  ingenious  applications  of  scientific 
pies  are  nowhere  displayed  than  in  these  contrivances  by  which  the  enormous 
id  arising  out  of  cheap  postage  is  continuously  supplied. 

another  part  of  this  mass  of  public  offices  arc  three  departments  of  recent 
isation,  whose  functions  are  of  a  very  important  character.  These  are  the  Poor- 
commission,  the  Regis trar-Gcueral's  Office,  and  the  Tithe  Commission.  The 
aViW  Commission  was  appointed  in  1834,  as  a  Central  Board  for  regulating  the 
of  administering  relief  to  the  poor.  Local  administrative  boards  of  representa- 
¥ere  created  in  place  of  irresponsible  and  generally  inefficient  bodies.  **  The 
J  Board,"  said  one  of  its  most  valuable  officers  in  1838,  "  may  be  described  as 
ency  necessary  for  consolidating  and  preserving  the  local  administration,  by 
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whole  :  aud,  in  cas^s  inhere  iU  iutervention  is  sought,  acling  so  u  to  piot 
admimitration  being  torn  by  diflputes  between  the  members  of  the  nme  Uma] 
bfttureen  a  part  or  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  board,  and  b«twi 
local  board  and  another,  and  in  numeroUB  other  casea  affording  an  appei 
distant  and  locally  di&interestedf  j«t  highly  responsible  authority ^  which  ma; 
pose  to  prevent  the  local  administratiTe  functions  being  torn  or  iiyujr«l  b 
diflaensionaJ' 

Adjoining  the  officei  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission  is  the  Regia^«r-Geiieral*a 
a  department  created  in  1836  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  registering  all 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  England  aod  Wales,  after  the  3(>th  of  June,  1637.  jfl 
business  of  the  Registrai^OeneFal  to  see  that  e^ery  arrangement  conneoie^ 
busiaess  of  registration  is  strictly  carried  into  effect  by  the  differeat  persona  OX 
it  deyolres^  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  conveuienl  di 
over  which  there  Is  a  Superintendent  Registrar,  to  whom  the  Olergy  of  the  Eel 
ment  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  subordinate  Registmrsi,  U 
quarterly  returns  of  all  the  births^  marriageB,  and  deaths  which  have  oociined 
the  preceding  three  months.  These  returns  are  collected  from  upwarda  «i 
peraooa,  and  ate  finally  transmitted  to  the  central  office  at  Somerset  Hoofl 
they  are  examined  and  arranged,  and  indexes  are  formed  of  the  names :  m 
interpolations,  informalities,  omission :«,  errors,  or  defects  of  any  kind  are  di 
and  the  person  who  registered  the  defective  entry  is  immediately  referred  to,  j 
explanatory  letter  is  filed  for  reference  in  connection  with  such  entry.  8i 
alplmbetical  indexes  are  made  for  reference  to  the  binh^  marriages,  and  dc 
each  quarter,  Lebg  twelve  separate  indexes  for  each  year.  To  each  entry  th 
reference  to  the  district  from  which  the  certified  copy  was  made.  Yarioui 
means  are  adopted  to  render  the  registration  complete  and  easy  of  referenoi 
information  collected  by  the  Registration  t^flice  already  throws  light  on  a  v« 
questions  relating  to  public  health  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  t 
the  meanji  of  preventing  much  future  litigation. 

The  Tithe  Commission  baa  its  offices  in  the  ^ame  line  of  building  as  the  1 
tion  Office,  and  it  likewise  has  been  created  to  work  out  a  valuable  legislative  in 
eut,  which  has  placed  property  in  tithes  on  an  unobjectionable  basin.  The  i 
ibich  the  Tithe  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend  is  the  commiila 
tithe  into  a  rentHsharge,  fluctuating  in  value  with  the  septennial  price  iM 

,  barley^  and  oats.    For  example,  if  the  tithe  of  a  parish  be  settled  by  agffflj 
rard  at  £300  a  year,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  its  subsequent  annual  vnhu 

'^  iopposing  one-third  of  this  sum  invested  in  wheat,  one-third  in  barley,  and  om 
in  oats,  at  the  prices  of  these  commodities  for  the  preceding  sevon  years^  and  ttu 
gives  the  amount  due  in  money  to  the  tithe-owner.  By  this  meaoii^  the  o1^ 
which  Paley  urged — that  the  tithe-owner  stepped  in  to  participate  in  proitv  i 
by  the  outlay  of  capital  he  had  never  advanced— is  completely  obviated. 
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t-Genenl'8  Office,  Hone  Gaards,  10  to  5. 

ty  B^^iBter  Office,  Puil'i  Bakflbonae  Conrt^  Godlimn  8ll6«^  Oei  1  to  Utink 
to  3;  April  1  to  Sept  80, 10  to  4. 
ty  Naval  Department,  Whitehall,  10  to  fi. 
ty  Civil  Department,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
See,  at  the  Home  Office,  11  to  4. 
vf  Office,  see  Fkymaster-General's  OflkOi 

ffice  for  Public  Acconnts,  Somenet  B,oxm,  10  to  4 ;  litedajt  XO  to  8. 
B  Office  for  Land  Revenae,  11,  Spring  Gardena,  10  if  4. 
'  Control  for  East  India  Affidn,  Gaaium  Bow,  Westnlnttor,  10  to  i 
r  TnMie,  Whitehall  10  to  4. 
ice  ComminionerB'  Office,  26,  Old  Jewry,  9  to  6. 
Dombniioei'B  Office^  Qoildluai  Yard,  9  to  8, 
Land  and  Emigmtion  Board,  10,  Park  Streft^  Qaem  SqnaiBL 
Office,  18  and  14,  Downing  Street 
ider-in-ChieTs  Office,  Horse  Guards,  10  to  (^. 
donen  of  Police,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  10  to  4, 
doners  of  Sewers  for  th^  City  of  LoodoB,  Guildhall  Yard,  10  to  4i 
doners  of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolis  (ezdoilTO  oC  tho  Ci^  of  Ijoiidoii)i  I,  Qntk 
,  Soho  Square,  0  to  4. 
1  Commiasion,  Somerset  House,  0  to  6. 
Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 

Houde,  Lower  Thames  Street,  Indoor  Offices,  10  to  4;  Watersido^Offiooi^  tnm 
irch  to  8lBt  Oct,  8  to  4;  from  1st  Nov.  to  28th  Feb.,  9  to  4. 
r  Cornwall  Office,  Somerset  Place,  10  to  4. 
f  l^ncastcr  Office,  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  10  to  4. 
ia  House,  Ijcadenhall  Street,  Treasury,  9  to  3 ;  other  dopaiimeAt%  9  to  4. 
in,  Commissioners  for,  Whitehall, 
cr  BUI  Loan  Office,  and  South  Sea  House,  10  to  4. 
ffice.  Broad  Street,  9  to  8. 
xport  Office,  49,  Great  Tower  Street,  9  to  8. 
I  Inspectors'  Office,  15,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  10  to  4. 
Office,  15  and  16,  Downing  Street. 
Office,  St  Martin's  Lane. 

Board  of  Health,  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall  Phwe,  10  to  4. 
Register  Office  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  7  &  8,  Somerset  Place,  10  to  4. 
h  Out-Pension  Office,  Tower  Hill,  10  to  4. 
Office.    See  Paymaster-General's  Office, 
and  Pedlers'  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
Bee,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 

Office,  4,  Northumberland. Street,  Strand,  10  to  4. 
ce,  18,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  11  to  5. 
ck  Company's  Registration  Office,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  10  to  6. 
lyocate's  Office,  35,  Groat  George  Street,  Westminster,  10  to  4. 
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Land  Berenue  Office.    See  Woods  and  Foraats. 

Land  Tax  Office  for  London,  Guildhall  Boildingi,  10  to  4. 

Land  Tax  Office  for  Middlesex,  24,  Red  Idon  Square,  10  to  4. 

Land  Tax  Register  Office,  Somenet  House,  10  to  4. 

Legacy  Duty  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 

Loid  Chamberlain's  Office,  Stable  Yard,  St  James'fe^  11  to  4. 

Metropolitan  Buildings,  3,  Trafidgar  Square,  10  to  4. 

Metropolitan  Roads,  North  of  the  Thames,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  10  to  5. 

Metropolitan  Police  and  Public  Carriages  Office,  Scotland  Taid,  10  to  4. 

Navy  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 

Ordnance  Office,  86,  Pall  Mall,  10  to  6 ;  and  Tower,  10  to  4. 

Patent  Office,  Great  Seal,  Quality  Court,  10  to  4. 

Paymaster-General's  Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 

Plantation  Office,  Whitehall,  11  to  3. 

Police  Offices,  10  to  5. 

Poor  Law  Board,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 

Post-horse  Tax  Office,  at  the  Excise  Office. 

Poet  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

Privy  Seal  and  Signet  Office,  28,  Abingdon  Street,  10  to  8. 

Property-Tax  Department,  Stamp  Office,  Somenet  House,  10  to  4. 

Public  Accounts  Office.    See  Audit  Office. 

Public  Record  Office— Head  Office,  Rolls'  House,  Chancery  Lane.    Branoh  OOcm,  BolU 

Chapel,  Tower,  Chapter  House,  Poet's  Comer,  and  Carlton  Ride,  10  to  4. 
Public  Works  Loan  Office,  South  Sea  House. 
Railway  Board,  22,  Great  Geoi^  Street. 
Receiver's  Office  for  Greenwich  Hospital,  Tower  Hill,  10  to  4. 
Itegistrar  of  Metropolitan  Surveys,  3,  Tra&lgar  Square. 
Registr}'  of  Designs,  35,  Lincoln's-inn-Ficlds. 
Royal  Marine  Office,  22,  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  10  to  5. 
School  of  Design,  Somenset  House. 

Stamp  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4.    No  money  received  after  3. 
State  Paper  Office,  12,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  11  to  4. 
Stationery  Office,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  10  to  4. 
Tax  Office,  Somerset  Place,  10  to  4. 
Tithe  Commissioners'  Office,  9,  Somerset  Place.  9  to  tf. 
Transport  Office,  Somerset  Houkc,  10  to  4. 
Treasury  Office,  Whitehall,  10  to  4. 
Victualling  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  to  4. 
War  Office,  Horse  Guards,  10  to  4. 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  Public  Works  and  Buildings  Office,  Whitehall 

Place,  10  to  4. 
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VI.    GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS:   11. 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

if  by  tlM  ThaniAi,'*  laji  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  ''that  the  foreigner  dioiild  enter 
on.  The  faroed  breast  of  thii  great  riTor,  bladt  with  the  huge  mewei  thai  float 
itf  crowded  waten^ — ^the  tall  &brici,  gaunt  and  dreWy  that  line  ila  mdaneholy 
My — the  thick  gloom  thiongh  which  jou  diml  j  catch  the  ihadowy  outline  of  theie 
itic  fbrms^ — the  manrelloas  quiet  with  which  jou  glide  by  the  dark  phantoma  of 
sower  into  the  mart  of  nations, — ^the  sadness,  the  sUenoe,  the  Tastness,  the  ob- 
ty  of  all  things  around— prepare  you  for  a  graTO  and  solenm  magnifioenoe.  .... 
•Id  St  Katharine's  Bocks,  and  Walker's  Soap  Bfanu&etory,  and  'Hardy's  Shades  I' 
there  is  the  strength,  the  industry,  and  the  pleasure—the  pleasure  of  the  entei^ 
Qg,  the  money-making,  the  dark-spirited  people  of  England."  Such  may  prohaUy 
le  reflections  of  the  foreigner  as  some  steam-Tossel  from  the  Elbe  or  the  Bhine^ 
Boulogne,  Calais,  or  HaTre,  sweeping  past  the  ''time-worn'*  Tower,  brings-to  off 
ihistom  House.  Before  the  introduction  of  steam-ships  the  continental  traTeller 
rslly  landed  at  Harwich  or  DoTer,  and  the  first  page  of  his  diary  was  in  praase 
le  praised  us  at  all)  of  our  horses  and  public  yehides,  of  the  ezoeUenoe  of  the 
3,  and  the  rapid  trayelling;  the  rerdant  appearanoe  of  English  scenery,  the  pret- 
»  of  the  cottages,  and  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  perrading  the  Tillages  and 
1  towns  through  which  he  passed  on  his  journey  to  the  metropolis.  Now,  how- 
he  is  thrown  at  once  into  thoTortez  of  London,  without  the  preparation  which  a 
ley  of  aboTe  serenty  miles  affords. 

le  spacious  and  well-gravellod  quay  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  the  Mily  quay 
16  port  of  London  on  which  the  public  can  walk,  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  small 
n  front  of  the  Tower,  is  deserving  of  more  commendation  than  it  has  generally 
ved.  Let  us  on  a  fine  summer's  day  resort  hither  and  obserre  what  is  passing 
c  us.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  quay  is  Billingsgate,  the  great  fish-4narket 
ic  metropolis,  with  the  small  dock  for  the  craft  of  the  fishermen.  It  is  nearly 
water,  and  while  the  flood  lasts  they  continue  to  arrive,  and,  by  a  little  seaman- 
noanceuvring,  are  brought  into  the  mooring-place  provided  for  them.  The  sise 
e  fi.shermen's  boats  is  as  various  as  their  cargoes.  A  little  westward  of  Billings- 
dock  are  the  wharfs  for  steam-boats  for  Qreenwich,  Woolwich,  Qravesend,  and 
*  parts  of  the  river.  Their  arrival  and  departure  is  incessant,  and  strains  of  music 
I  the  ear  as  they  rapidly  pass  the  Custom  House  Quay.  Lighters  laden  with  coal 
^vcry  kind  of  merchandise  and  produce,  and  whose  longest  voyage  does  not  ez- 
below  the  Pool  or  much  above  the  bridges,  are  passing  ;  country  barges  which 
by  the  canals  from  places  far  inland  ;  and  small  sloops  which  in  summer  do  not 
ft  sea  voyage  to  any  part  of  the  English  coast,  but  in  winter  are  employed  on  the 
s.  On  the  right  is  the  noble  bridge  with  its  throng  of  passengers,  coaches, 
buses,  hackney-coaches,  cabs,  carts,  drays,  and  waggons.  On  land  and  water  the 
of  life  is  flowing  before  us  with  full  volume ;  but  here,  while  witnessing  how 
lly  it  hastens  along,  the  roar  of  the  living  torrent  is  blended  and  harmonised, 
flickering  lights  which  are  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the  same  time 
ht  the  eye  by  their  varied  tones.  But  a  large  steam-ship  advances,  heaving  the 
:  all  around  in  its  impetuous  course,  its  deck  crowded  with  aliens,  perhaps  exiles, 
English  tourists  who  have  spent  various  periods^  firom  seven  days  to  at  nmif 


^ 


months  ot  jears,  on  the  Continent.  It  is  curious  to  wat^h  the  countetiaiice  of 
individual  among  the  succeflsive  hoat-loads  ^hich  are  brought  from  the  s 
wad  landed  at  the  Custom  House  stairfl ;  and  to  ipecul&te  upon  the  feeltng  p] 
I  in  the  gay  bods  and  doughteri  of  France,  the  excitable  Italian,  or  more  sober 
Ion  first  touching  English  ground.  Id  the  large  world  of  London  there  is  an 
I  place  for  them,  if  they  can  bring  the  recommendation  of  superior  aptitude  and 
for  whatever  they  undertake.  The  Steam  Packet  Ikggage  Warehouse  is  a  di 
ment  of  the  London  Custom  House,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  passenger 
tercourse  between  the  port  of  London  and  the  Continent ;  and  here  the  duties  u; 
articles  contained  in  the  baggage  of  trayellers  may  be  paid  with  the  least 
delay.  The  articles  upon  which  the  duties  are  principally  levied  are  book?,  chilli^] 
musical  instruments,  millinery,  eau  de  Cologne,  prints,  and  shoes.  In  1S42,  w^^ 
the  pleMUre  of  stating  in  our  original '  London/  that  "  the  regulations  of  the 
doners  of  Customs,  m  respect  to  passengers,  are  liberal  and  indulgent,  and  tl 
executed  in  the  same  spirit/'  We  grieve  to  find,  iu  1850,  a  journal  of  the 
authority  thus  complaining  of  a  very  hateful  change  : — **  We  appeal  to  those 
readers  who  have  lately  had  the  misft^rtunc  to  pass  lurge  quantities  of  luggage  throi 
the  Ijondon  Custom  House,  whether  they  ever  experienced,  in  any  country,  a 
amount  of  annoyance  I  It  is  in  vain  that  every  thing  dutyable  is  ut  once  produi 
the  sulferer  ;  the  most  literal  search  is  instated  on  ;  packages  are  wrenched  asum 
with  a  vigour  which  proves  that  the  State  gets  something  for  its  money.  The  chani 
are  many  against  the  preservation  of  any  of  the  more  fragile  objects  of  taste/'  TbK 
year  18^1  must  see  a  totally  different  spirit^  Englaud  must  not  be  disgraced  by  hi^ 
functionaries.  ^ 

In  1659,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  EHzabetli,  important  steps  were  take% 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  cotumeu cement  of  tbe  present  system  of  collecting 
the  Customs.  Until  1500  the  duties  were  farmed  for  £i2i\(XKJ  a  year,  but  on  thi 
Queen's  Government  taking  the  collection  of  the  duties  in  its  own  hand  they  yielded 
about  £30,{X10  a  year.  The  control  of  the  Government  necestfarily  led  to  manj 
iuiprovements  in  the  Customs  cstablisiiment.  The  foimation  of  the  East  India  and 
other  great  trading  compnuies,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  siicteenth  century,  an< 
the  growth  of  colonial  commerce,  augmented  the  trade  of  London,  and  rendered  tb( 
Customs  a  much  more  profitable  source  of  revenue  than  they  had  yet  been.  littlif 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  policy  at  that  time  pursued  in  Holland,  by  whicl| 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remarked,  they  drew  all  natious  to  trivde  with  them*  Proa 
1571  to  16H8,  according  to  l>'Aveuaiit,  the  first  lospcctor-General  of  imports  aD< 
exports,  the  Customs  of  England  averaged  £,%%\752,  a  year. 

The  old  Custom  House  destroyed  during  the  Great  Fire  was  replaced  by  one  oil 
rather  more  pretensions,  which  is  s^aid  to  have  cost  £10,lHXi,  and  was  at  least  of  mon 
dignified  appearance  than  the  adjoining  warehouses.  In  the  fifty  years  after  iti 
erection  the  trade  of  tbo  country  had  greatly  increfused,  and  from  ITiK)  to  1714  thi 
Customs  for  England  averaged  £1,352,764  yearly.  In  171 H  the  Custom  House  wii 
burnt  down,  doubtless  not  before  it  had  been  found  very  iucouveuient  for  the  transao* 
tion  of  the  increased  mass  of  business  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  more  wide  and 
active  commerce* 

A  new  Custom  House  soon  arose  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  in  which  thi 
inconveniences  formerly  experienced  were  for  a  time  remedied.  The  apartments  for 
the  different  officers  were  better  arranpjed,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for 
greater  number  of  clerks,  so  that  the  delavs  of  which  the  merchants  had  before  eom^ 
plained  were  obviated.    The  length  of  the  building  was  18d  feet,  and  the  centre  wi 
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The  edifice  waa  coDBfcructed  of  brick  and  itone;  and  the  wingi  had  a 
ade  of  the  Tiucan  order  towards  the  riyer,  the  upper  atoiy  being 
ionic  pilaiters  and  pediments.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
the  Long  Booniy  extending  nearly  the  whole  loigth  of  the  centre, 
long,  29  wide,  and  24  high.  Here  were  a  number  of  officers  and  derki 
rious  departments,  and  the  general  business  of  the  room  was  super- 
9  Commissioners  themselyes ;  but  they  were  then  more  numerous  than 
r  number  in  1713  being  thirteen.  In  1720  the  Customs  of  the  port  of 
ed  nearly  £1,500,000, — ^being  more  than  the  whole  Customs  rerenue  of 
en  1700  and  1714.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  reyenue  collected 
London  exceeded  £6,000,000.  The  building  was  now  becoming,  like 
too  small  for  the  mass  of  business  required  to  be  transacted,  whai,  on 
ebruary,  1814,  it  was  also  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  being  the  third 
whose  destruction  was  caused  by  this  element.  But  in  the  present 
stom  House  had  been  commenced  before  the  old  one  had  become  a 

s  before  the  occurrence  of  this  fire  the  enlargement  of  the  old  Custom 
m  contemplated,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  buOd  an  additional 
I  survey  of  the  edifice,  it  was  found  too  much  decayed  and  dilapidated 
aige  expenditure  in  its  renoyation  and  extension.  The  Lords  of  the 
fore  directed  designs  and  estimates  to  be  prepared  for  an  entirely  new 
i  those  by  Mr.  Laing  were  finally  selected.  Between  the  old  Custom 
lingsgate  there  were  eight  quays,  measuring  479  feet  in  length  ;  but 
ixed  upon  was  immediately  east  of  Billingsgate  Dock,  with  only  the 
'  the  landing-stairs. 

oinary  difficulties  in  the  foundation  haying  been  oyeroome,  as  yras 
etely,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  at  the  south-west 
I  Liyerpool,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
18  opened  for  business  on  the  12th  of  May,  1817.  The  northern  eleya- 
rhames  Street,  was  plain  and  simple,  but  the  south  front,  towards  the 
a  more  ornamental  character,  the  central  compartment  projecting 
he  wings  having  a  hezastyle  detached  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order. 
be  central  part  of  the  building,  comprising  the  exterior  of  the  Long 
orated  with  alto  and  basso-relievos,  in  panels,  representing  in  a  series 
igures  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  character- 
f  the  principal  nations  with  which  Great  Britain  holds  commercial 
?hc  dial-plate,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  was  supported  by  colossal  figures 
id  Plenty,  and  the  Royal  arms  were  sustained  by  figures  of  Ocean  and 
be  Long  Room  was  196  feet  by  66.  Unfortunately  the  foundation  of 
c  way,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  render  it 
#ong  Room  and  the  central  part  of  the  building  were  taken  down  and 
IS  relaid,  but  the  other  parts  remain  as  built  by  Mr.  Laing.  The 
jcribed,  which  decorated  the  principal  firont,  were  removed  ;  but  though 
r  plainness,  the  simplicity  is  pleasing,  if  not  majestic.  As  the  breadth 
:  not  equal  to  the  height  of  the  building,  the  bridge  or  the  middle  of 
is  a  better  view.  The  river  front  is  488  feet  in  length, 
alf  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  are  in 
Not  only  is  the  immense  business  of  its  own  port  conducted  at  the 
n  House,  but  the  Board  of  Commissioners  (consisting  of  a  Chairman, 
I,  seven  Commissioners,  and  a  Secretary)  has  all  the  out-ports  in  tka 
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Umfccd  Kingdom  under  its  superintendence.  From  them  it  receivea 
instnicHoDS  from  thi»  centr&l  Board  are  iisued  to  them  in  return.  The  Oiuti 
£oiue  is  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  statistical  information  ;  and  under  the  Ij 
fpector  Genenil  of  imports  and  exports  clerks  are  coniinuallj  engaged  in  reoordirf 
tl&e  facts  and  figures  which  illustrate  the  commercial  movements  of  the  eountij,  tl 
Insult  of  their  labours  being  frec|iient]y  printed  and  made  public  bj  order  of  Pkrii 
ment.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Privj  Council  for  Trade  urged  the  Domini 
sioners  of  Customs  ^*  to  enter  the  several  commodities  which  formed  the  exports  al 
imports  ;  to  affix  to  each  its  usual  price,  and  to  form  a  general  total  by  calculalh 
the  value  of  the  whole."  This  was  not  executed  until  16D4,  ^hen  the  office  I 
IiupcctoT  General  of  imports  and  exports  was  established  ;  and  the  Custom  Uoui 
ledger,  which  records  their  value,  was  first  kept.  The  'official'  rates  of  valuatic 
•till  in  use  were  adopted  at  the  same  time.  The  official  value  soon  became  no  m^ 
sure  of  the  current  value  of  the  articles,  although  it  continued  without  any  chei 
until  1798,  In  that  year  the  Government  of  the  time  imposed  a  convoy  duty  of  fo| 
per  cent,  «</  valorem^  upon  all  mercantile  commodities  exported;  and,  to  do  til 
c<|uitably,  every  ibip|>er  of  goods  was  compelled  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  th4 
actual  value.  This  is  what  is  denominated  the  *  declared  or  real  value.'  There  is  I 
present  a  daily  publication,  called  the  *  Bill  of  Entry/  wbicb  is  prepared  and  iafui 
at  the  Custom  House,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  respecting  the  qwu 
iity  of  impiDfts  and  exports^  and  of  the  arrival  and  clearance  of  ships. 

Besidei  the  warehouses  and  eellarSj  there  ate  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  di 
iioct  apartments  in  the  Custom  House,  in  which  the  officers  of  eacb  departmei 
transact  their  business.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  architect^  and  whid 
as  he  tellH  us,  he  kept  constantly  in  view,  was  a  judicious  classification  and  comUni 
lion  of  offices  and  departments,  so  as  to  ensure  contiguity  and  convenience,  and  at  tl 
aame  time  to  present  such  accommodation  as  was  demanded  by  the  peculiar  purpoi 
for  which  each  was  required.  All  the  rooms  are  ]ierfcctly  plain,  with  the  exception  i 
the  Board  Koom,  which  is  slightly  decorated,  and  contains  paintings  of  George  II] 
ftad  George  IV,  ;  tho  latter  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  The  Long  Room  is  the  pri^ 
cipal  object  of  interest,  being  prubably  the  largest  apartment  in  Europe  of  the 
The  length  is  IDO  feet,  width  GC  feet,  and  height  between  40  and  m  feet.  The 
aent  room  is  not  eo  handsome  as  the  one  taken  down  after  tho  failure  of  tho  found! 
tion.  The  cellars  in  the  basement  form  a  groined  crypt  or  undercroft,  built  in  tli 
mogt  substantial  manner,  and  fire-proof;  the  walls  are  of  extraordinai^  thicknesi 
and  a  temperature  is  constantly  maintained  which  is  most  suitable  for  wines  and  spiril^ 
those  which  are  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom  House  being  kept  here.  Tb 
Queen's  Warehouse  is  on  the  ground  6oor,  and  of  great  extent,  and  with  its  diagomi) 
ribbed  arches  presents  a  fine  appearance  in  the  interior.  The  public  entrance  to 
Custom  House  is  on  the  northern  front,  atid  leads  to  a  double tlight  of  stepe.  On 
louthem  side  there  is  an  entrance  for  the  officers  and  clerks  from  the  quay  and  riv« 

The  numl>er  of  officers  and  clerks  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided  in 
Custom  House  is  abaut  three  hundred,  and  there  are  as  many  more  whose  business 
chiefly  out  of  doors,  and  who  are  in  daily  communication  with  tho  establisbmen) 
The  inspectors  of  the  river  euporintcDd  the  tide-surveyors,  tide-waiters,  and  watennel 
and  appomt  them  to  their  respective  duties  for  the  day ;  and  each  of  these  inspectol 
attends  in  rotation  at  Gravcsend.  The  tide-surveyors  visit  ships  reported  inwards,  i 
which  are  proceediug  outwards,  to  see  that  the  tide-waiters  who  are  put  on  board  dj| 
charge  their  duty  in  a  proper  manner.  The  tide-waiters  remain  on  board  until  til 
cargo  ij  discharged,  if  the  vessel  is  entering  la  wards ;  and  in  those  outward-bouij 
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tiwy  continue  until  they  are  cleared  at  Gravesend.  The  landing  officers,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  landing  surreyors,  attend  the  quays  and  docks,  and  take  an 
acoount  of  goods  as  they  are  landed  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  warrants  showing  that 
the  duties  are  paid,  they  permit  the  deliyery  of  goods  for  home  consumption.  The 
officers  of  the  Coast  Department  attend  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  yessels  be- 
tween the  port  of  London  and  the  outports ;  and  give  permits  for  landing  their 
cargoes,  and  take  bonds  for  the  delivery,  at  the  place  of  destination,  of  goods  sent 
coastwise.  They  appoint  the  coast-waiters  to  attend  the  shipping  and  discharging  of 
all  coAstwise  goods.  The  searchers  superintend  the  shipping  of  goods  intended  for 
foreign  export,  the  entries  for  which,  after  being  passed  in  the  Long  Room,  are  placed 
m  their  hands,  and  they  examine  the  packages  at  their  discretion,  to  ascertain  if  they 
correspond.  The  number  of  supernumeraries  is  very  large,  as  the  amount  of  business 
is  dependent  on  the  season  or  on  the  weather.  When  the  wind  blows  from  a  particular 
quarter,  and  the  arrival  of  ships  is  great,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand persons  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Custom  House  between  Qravesend  and 
London  Bridge.  The  principal  officers  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  are  collectors, 
inwards  and  outwards ;  comptrollers  in  each  of  these  departments,  and  also  surveyors. 
The  duties  are  computed  by  their  deputies  or  assistants,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment administer  the  various  oaths.  The  business  of  the  Indoor  Department  of  the 
Custom  House,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  is  all 
transacted  in  the  Long  Room.  The  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Long  Room,  about 
eighty  in  number,  may  be  said  to  form  three  divisions :— the  Inward  Department, 
with  its  collectors,  clerks  of  rates,  clerks  of  ships*  entries,  computers  of  duties,  re- 
ceivers of  plantation  duties,  wine  duties,  &c. ;  the  Outward  Department,  with  its 
eocket-writers,  &c. ;  and  the  Coast  Department.  An  officer  of  the  Trinity  House  is 
accommodated  in  the  Long  Room  with  a  desk  and  counter,  for  the  more  convenient 
collection  of  lighthouse  dues.  The  class  of  persons  to  be  seen  in  the  Long  Room  are 
ship-brokers,  ship-owners,  and  their  clerks,  who  report  arrivals  and  obtain  clearances ; 
the  skippers  themselves  are  frequeutly  seen  for  the  same  oly'ect ;  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants, who  have  goods  to  import  or  export,  to  place  in  bond,  or  to  re-export.  Tbo 
officers  of  the  room  occupy  a  space  extending  along  each  of  the  four  sides,  within 
which  they  have  their  desks.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  place  which  every  person  should 
visit  at  least  once  in  their  lives. 

The  progress  of  an  article  of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  Customs  to  the  ware- 
house or  shop  of  the  dealer  is  briefly  as  follows  : — First,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Qravesend,  tide-waiters  are  put  on  board,  and  remain  until  she  reaches  the  appointed 
landing-place.  The  goods  are  reported  and  entered  at  the  Custom  House,  and  a  warrant 
is  transmitted  to  the  landing-waiters,  who  superintend  the  unloading  of  the  cargo. 
A  landing-waiter  is  specially  appointed  to  each  sliip.  Officers  under  him,  some  of 
whom  are  gaugers,  examine,  weigh,  and  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  several  pack- 
ages, and  enter  an  account  of  them.  These  operations  are  subject  to  the  daily  inspec- 
tion of  superior  officers.  When  warehoused,  the  goods  are  in  charge  of  a  locker,  who 
is  under  the  warehouse-keeper.  When  goods  are  delivered  for  home  consumption,  the 
locker  receives  a  warrant  from  the  Custom  House  certifying  that  the  duties  have  been 
paid ;  he  then  looks  out  the  goods,  and  the  warehouse-keeper  signs  the  warrant. 
When  foreign  or  colonial  goods  are  exported  the  process  is  more  complicated.  The 
warehouse-keeper  makes  out  a  *' re-weighing  slip;"  a  landing-waiter  examines  the 
goods,  which  continue  in  charge  of  the  locker,  and  a  cocket,  with  a  certificate  from 
the  proper  officers  at  the  Custom  House,  is  his  authority  for  their  delivery.  The 
warehouse-keeper  signs  this  document,  and  a  counterpart  of  the  cocket,  called  a 
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'*  aliipping-bill,'*  is  prepared  by  the  exporting  merchant.  The  goods  pjiss  from  the 
warehouse-keeper  into  the  hands  of  the  searcher,  who  directs  a  tide-waiter  to  reeeire 
them  at  the  water-aide  and  to  attend  Iheir  shipment,  taking  an  account  of  the  articleei 
and  he  rein&ins  on  hoard  until  the  vessel  reaches  Oravesend,  when  ehe  is  visited  hj  » 
searcher  stationed  there  ;  the  tide-waiter  is  di^harged,  and  the  vessel  proceeds  ;  but 
before  her  final  clearance  the  master  delivers  to  the  searcher  a  document  called '^t 
content/'  heing  a  list  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  which  is  compared  with  the  cocket. 
It  h  then  only  that  the  carpjo  can  he  fairly  said  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Custom 
House  officers.  When  British  produce  and  manufactures  are  exported  the  course  pur- 
sued is  somewhat  similar,  the  chief  differcoce  l>eing  that  they  are  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  foreign  merchandiseT  exported  from  the  Bonding  Warehouse.  The  description  and 
value  of  the  merchandise  is  set  forth,  together  with  a  declaration  of  its  value.  In 
cases  where  any  export  duty  is  |>ayable,  this  declaration  becomes  the  foundaticm  upon 
which  its  amount  is  levied  ;  and  correctness  in  this  matter  is  provided  for,  feince,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  merchant  is  interested  in  not  oTer-valuing  his  shipment ;  while,  en 
the  other  hand,  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  revenue-officers  to  prevent  any  under-valuation 
being  affixed  ;  and  if,  in  this  respect,  the  correctness  of  the  merchant  is  auapected,  to 
subject  the  gooda  to  seizure,  by  tendering  him  the  value  which  he  bimielf  puts  upon 
them.  In  cases  where  no  export  duty  is  payable,  tho  declaration  of  value  is  equally 
required  ;  and^  as  the  ]>arty  is  then  without  any  temptation  to  give  false  returns,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  none  such  arc  made.  In  every  case  the  goods  thomaelves 
are  subjected  to  proper  examination,  and  their  quantities  accurately  taken,  either  by 
weight,  or  tale,  or  measure,  according  to  their  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  a  cockct 
is  prepared,  for  which  the  previous  bill  of  entry  is  the  foundation,  and  on  the  back  of 
this  cocket  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  recorded^  while  any  unin* 
tetitional  errors  of  the  merchant  are  rectified  ;  so  that  this  document,  a  copy  of  which 
remains  in  the  Custom  House,  becomes,  iu  all  respects,  a  full  and  authentic  register  of 
the  shipment.     Tho  Customs  Duties  for  1849  amounted  to  £20,636,921. 


TEE   EXCISE    OFFICE. 

If  a  stranger  from  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  however  remote,  were 
to  pause  in  the  midst  of  Broad  Street,  and  inquire  to  what  purpose  that  large  pile  of 
building  opposite  to  him  was  appropriated,  he  would,  ten  to  one,  on  learning  that  it 
was  the  Excise  Office,  have  a  livelier  ideik  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
which  has  its  seat  there,  than  the  inhabitant  of  London,  provided  that  neither  had 
been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  its  officers  by  the  nature  of  his  business.  In 
the  country  the  officer  of  Excise,  or  the  eicciseman,  as  we  may  more  familiarly  call 
him,  is  often  seen  hurrying  through  the  small  hamlcta  and  pleasant  lanes,  often  at 
untimely  hours,  on  errands  which  seem  half  mysterious.  In  London  nobody  ever  sees 
Ml  exciseman,  except  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  recelviug  him  as  an  official  visitor, 
and  to  many  the  only  representative  of  the  existence  of  &uch  a  tax  as  the  Excise  is 
the  great  building  in  Broad  Street  Tho  forces  by  which  it  levies  some  milliona  a 
year  for  the  Exchequer  are  as  invisible  to  them  as  the  officers  of  another  department — 
the  Stamps.  The  Post  Office  sends  forth  its  emissaries,  every  hour,  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  person  who  has  not  the  satisfaction 
of  contributing  at  least  a  few  pence  annually  to  this  department  of  the  revenue  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  limited  number  who  personally  have  dealings  with  tho  Board  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  or  with  the  Customs  and  Excise*    The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  pervading 
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put  of  tbe  taxing  ^stoxs,  except  the  Post  Office.  One-hftlf  of  the  Ciutoms  dutj  i 
thft  United  Kingdom  is  collected  in  the  port  of  Loodon,  and  two-thirda  of  it  are  ob- 
Udned  in  the  two  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  The  great  maan  of  inland  dealers 
in  articles  of  foreign  produce,  although  thejr  well  know  that  by  means  of  duties  the 
price  is  enhanced  to  them  by  the  wholesale  mercbant,  and  again  by  them  raised  to 
ihcir  customers,  yet  they  see  notidng  of  the  agency  by  which  this  process  is  rendered 
L^cessary.  In  the  case  of  the  Excise,  howeTer,  every  part  of  the  country  is  parcelled 
out  with  ta  much  distinctness  as  its  legal  and  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

Before  1823  the  Excise  revenue  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  managed  by  separate 
Botnfa, ooneisting  all  together  of  twelve  Commissioners,  each  board  being  independent 
of  tihe  English  Board*     The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  consist  of  a  Chaiiman, 
Ttee-Chairman,  six  Commissioners}  and  a  Secretary,  who  sit  at  Broad  Street,  with  a 
Twy  Ujge  number  of  assistants  and  clerks  for  the  business  of  the  office.    The  outdoor 
l)Umie«8  in  London  is  conducted  by  twelve  General  Surveyors,  to  each  of  whom  is 
MBgDCd  ft  district  called  a  ^BUrvey/  and  these  are  broken  up  into  about  iifty  smaller 
H^lioikit  in  each  of  wbtcb  a  bouse  is  rented  for  tbe  business  of  the  department. 
Tlie  fifty-five  coUcctiona  in  England  and  Wale^  (exclusive  of  London)  are  divided  into 
3ia  districts,  and  these  districts  into  ^rides'  and  ' foot^walks.'     Where  the  traders 
l«  scattered,  and  the  officer  is  required  to  keep  a  horse,  it  it  called  a  *  ride  * ;  but  ! 
wbere  they  are  more  numerous,  and  a  horse  is  not  necessary,  it  is  called  a  division  or  { 
Iwt-walk.     The  circuit  of  a  *  ride  *  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  that  of  a  division  is  un- 
der sixteen.     The  coUector,  the  chief  officer  of  a  *  Collection,'  is  allowed  a  clerk,  and 
visits  each  market-town  eight  times  in  the  coarse  of  a  year,  to  receive  the  duties  and  to 
tniD&act  other  business  connected  with  the  department,  besides  having  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service.    The  number  of  officers  in  a 
Colleetlon  raries  from  forty  to  ninety.     The  Supen^isors  are  in  charge  of  a  *  district/ 
and  next  come  the  ride  and  division  officers,  whose  operations  he  constantly  checks  by 
mrreying,  at  uncertain  times,  the  same  premises.    The  labours  of  a  Supervisor  and  the 
officers  under  him  are  often  very  heavy.     The  latter  are  called  upon  to  survey  manu- 
fictiiring  processes  at  the  most  untimely  hours.    Before  going  out  each  day  the  officer 
leaTes  a  memorandum  behind  him,  stating  the  places  he  intends  to  survey,  and  the 
Ofder  in  which  he  will  visit  them,  and  he  is  obliged  to  record  tbe  hour  and  minute 
when  he  commences  each  survey.    He  is  never  sure  that  the  Supervisor  will  not  re- 
furrey  his  work^  and  if  errors  are  discovered  they  must  be  entered  in  the  Supervisor's 
'diary.'     These  diaries  are  transmitted  to  the  chief  office  in  London  every  two  months, 
and  no  officer  is  promoted  without  a  strict  examination  into  them,  in  reference  to  his 
efficiency.     The  Surveying-general  Examiner  is  a  check  \ipon  the  Supervisors,  and  is 
dispatched  from  the  chief  office  to  a  certain  district,  without  any  previous  intima- 
tion.    When  a  Supervisor's  character  is  taken  out  for  promotion,  his  books  are  exa- 
mined for  one  year,  and  the  books  of  all  the  officers  under  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  j ear ; 
all  the  accounts  are  re-cast,  and  if  in  the  hooks  of  the  officers  errors  arc  discovered, 
the  Supervisor  is  quite  as  responsible  as  if  they  had  taken  place  in  biit  own  books  ; 
and  n  certain  degree  of  neglect  on  his  part  would  retard  his  promotion.    This  inquiry 
m  conducted  by  the  country  examiners  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  tbe  investiga- 
tion is  taken  up  by  a  Surveying-general  Examiner,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  disposal  of  the  Supervisor's  time  :  whether  it  has  been  judiciously  employed  or 
not ;  whether  he  has  been  too  long  employed  on  a  duty  which  ought  to  have  occupied 
a  shorter  period,  &c.     Two  months  are  required  for  completing  tbe  investigation 
and  when  the  Report  is  laid  before  the  Board  the  name  of  the  officer  is  not  given. 
The  clerks  of  tbe  Diary  Office  have  ail  been  diatinguiihed  for  their  ability  as  Supo 
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visors.  No  one  is  promoted  unless,  having  served  a  certain  fixed  period  in  one  grvdc^ 
ho  p€titiom  for  advancement ;  but  tbis  involves  the  rigid  examination  just  alluded 
to,  which  is  technicallj  termed  *  tiiking  out  a  character/  It  is  now  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  the  periodical  removal  of  officers  from  one  district  to  another  \m 
attended  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  service  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  A 
corrupt  officer  will  endeavour  to  effect  a  collusion  with  the  trader  of  another  distriet, 
•Ad  the  fraudulent  trader  will  attempt  to  corrupt  the  new  officer.  Frequent  removali 
also  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  families,  and  interrupt  education.  About  llUU 
officers  change  their  residences  each  year* 

Previous  to  1768  tbe  Kxciae  Office  was  on  the  west  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane ;  it  wmi 
formerly  tbe  mansion  of  Sir  J,  Frederick.  In  1768  the  Trustees  of  the  Qresham 
estates  obtained  an  Act,  to  enable  them  to  make  over  the  ground  whereon  Gresham 
College  stood  to  the  Crown ^  for  a  fierpetual  rent  of  Xi>00  per  annum.  The  Bill  ran  at 
smoothly  as  a  common  turnpike  Act  The  dismantling  of  tbe  College  was  begun  on  ths 
6th  of  Augustj  1 768.  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  the  present  Qresham  Professor  of  Music,  thus 
speaks  of  this  nefarious  transaction  i — ^"  Qresham  OoUege  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  every  trace  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur  obliterated  by  an  aot  of  tbe  LegisUttira, 
I  believe  this  act  of  ruthless  and  wanton  barbarism  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  iba 
history  of  civilised  man.  Even  conquerors  have  respected  the  sanctity  of  scats  of 
ieaniing,  and  armies  in  the  m&d  career  of  victory  have  spared  the  halls  of  seiencc. 
It  certainly  stands  in  disgraceful  contrast  to  the  acts  of  other  European  govermnenta. 
Education  is,  or  ought  to  be^  one  of  the  cares — the  most  important  cares  of  a  state. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  tijat  we  see  some  of  the  eontineutai  governments  (even  iho 
most  despotic)  noting  towards  their  subjects.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  I  have  seen 
education  provided  for  every  child ;  each  parish  having  its  school,  and  every  province 
its  university.  I  have  seen  the  palaces  of  priuces  converted  into  temples  of  learuing, 
and  professors  occupying  tbe  seats  which  nobles  hai.1  voluntarily  resigned.  To  con- 
vert a  College  into  an  Excise  Office,  was  reserved  for  the  government  of  free  and 
enlightened  England ;  and  that  not  in  an  obioure  and  distant  province,  but  in  its 
mighty  metropolis,'' 

Tbe  Excise  Office  is  plain  in  design,  but  of  most  commanding  aspect.  The  merits 
of  this  edifice  are  known  far  Jess  extensively  than  many  others  of  inferior  character^ 
There  are  architects  of  tlie  present  day  who  state,  that,  for  grandeur  of  mass  and 
greatness  of  manner,  combined  with  simplicity,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  building 
in  the  metropolis.  It  consists  of  two  ranges,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  sej^atmted 
from  each  other  by  \i  large  courts  which,  during  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  Royal  Exchange, 
has  been  tem|>orarily  used  by  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  as  an  Eschauge. 
The  antrauce  to  each  structuie  is  by  a  staircase  in  the  centre,  which  leads  by  a  long 
pMsage  to  the  various  apartments  of  tbe  Commissioners  and  Clerks.  The  archlteol  of 
the  Excise  Office  was  ^Ir.  James  Gandon. 

The  Articles  now  subjected  to  Excise  Duties  in  Qreat  Britain,  are  as  follows,  with  tba 

Eatosof  Duty. 

Hops,  2d  per  lb.,  and  5  per  cen  t . 

Malt»  from  barley,  in  England  and  Scotland,  2,*,  7c/.  per  bushel,  and  5  per  cent. 

„     frum  Here  or  Bi^%  in  Scotland,  2^.  per  bushel,  and  5  per  cent. 
Paper,  \hL  per  lb.,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of  paper, 
Boap,  hard,  1^.  per  ib.,  and  a  per  cent. — Soft,  UL  per  lb,,  and  5  per  cent. 
Spirits,  in  England,  7s.  \(kL  per  gallon, 
^      in  Bcotland,  3s.  BdL  per  gallon. 
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THE   MINT. 

The  etteblishment  of  the  Mint  in  London  must  date  from  the  remotest  period!  of 
le  known  historj  of  the  capital.  There  can  he  no  donht  some  of  the  Roman 
nperors  coined  money  here,  and  specimens  hearing  the  name  of  London  in  an 
>^Tiated  fSorm  still  exist.  In  the  Baxon  period,  also,  we  know  not  only  that  Loa- 
m  had  a  Mint,  hut  that  it  was  the  chief  one  in  the  kingdom.  There  were  eight 
[oneyers  (as  the  chief  officers  were  called,  to  whom  the  coining  of  money  was  in- 
tisted  in  early  times)  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan^  and  six  at  Winchester, 
le  next  place  in  rank.  The  Mint  in  the  Tower  is  as  old  as  the  erection  ;  and  it  has 
sen  worked  in  eyery  reign  from  the  Conquest,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  ezcep* 
ons. 

Till  the  present  century  the  Mint  remained  in  the  Tower.  But  ahout  1806  the 
OTemment,  finding  the  military  department  had  greatly  encroached  upon  the  huild- 
igs  used  for  coining,  intrusted  to  Sir  Rohert  Smirke  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice 
pon  Tower  Hill.  It  was  completed  ahout  1811,  at  an  expense  of  ahoTo  a  quarter 
f  a  million  of  money.  This  immense  sum,  howeyer,  included  Boulton*s  expensive 
Lachinery,  which,  hy  successiye  improyements,  has  heen  hrought  to  such  a  sttiptising 
egree  of  perfection,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  admirahle  arrangemsnts  of 
le  estahlishment,  places  a  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  Moneyers  that  will  enahle 
lem,  if  required,  to  receiye  fifty  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  gold  one  morning  in 
uUion,  and  return  it  the  next  in  coin.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  this  rapidity  with 
le  state  of  things  existing  when  eyery  piece  was  struck  by  hand,  or  when  the  entire 
rocess  of  coining  could  be  carried  on  in  a  single  room.  In  the  present  interesting 
recess  of  coining,  the  ingots  are  first  melted  in  pots,  when  the  alloy,  of  copper,  is 
Ided  (to  gold,  one  part  in  twelye :  to  silyer,  eighteen  pennyweights  to  a  poiond 
eight),  and  the  mixed  metal  cast  into  small  bars.  And  now  begin  the  operations  of 
le  stupendous  machinery,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  Mint  of  any  other  counfoy, 
ad  is  in  eyery  way  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  The  bars,  in  a  heated  state,  are 
rst  passed  through  the  breaking-down  rollers,  which  by  their  tremendous  crushing 
ower,  reduce  them  to  only  one-third  their  former  thickness,  and  increase  them  pro- 
:>rtionally  in  their  length.  They  are  now  passed  through  the  cold  rollers,  which 
ring  them  nearly  to  the  thickness  of  the  coin  required,  when  the  last  operation  of 
us  nature  is  performed  by  the  draw-bench — a  machine  peculiar  to  our  Mint,  and 
hich  secures  an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  surface  of 
le  metal,  and  leaves  it  of  the  exact  thickness  desired.  The  cutting-out  machines 
>w  begin  their  work.  There  are  twelve  of  these  engines  in  the  elegant  room  set 
)art  for  them,  all  mounted  on  the  same  basement,  and  forming  a  circular  range, 
ere  the  bars,  or  strips,  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  proper  shape  and  weight  for  the 
lining-press,  and  then  taken  to  the  sizing-room  to  be  separately  weighed,  as  well  as 
unded  on  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  to  detect  any  flaws.  The  protecting  rim  is  next 
ised  in  the  marking-room,,  and  the  pieces,  after  blanching  and  annealing,  are  ready 
r  stamping.  The  coining-room  is  a  magnificent-looking  place,  with  its  columns, 
id  its  great  iron  beams,  and  the  presses  ranging  along  the  solid  stone  basement. 
here  are  eight  presses,  each  of  them  making,  when  required,  sixty  or  seventy  (or 
'en  more)  strokes  a  minute  ;  and  as  at  each  stroke  a  blank  is  made  a  perfect  coin-» 
.at  is  to  say,  stamped  on  both  sides,  and  milled  at  the  edge— each  press  will  coin 
itween  four  and  five  thousand  pieces  in  the  hour,  or  the  whole  eight  between  thirty 
id  forty  thousand.  And  to  accomplish  these  mighty  results  the  attention  of  one 
;tle  boy  alone  is  required^  who  stands  in  a  sunken  place  before  the  press,  supplying 
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it  vvlih  Manlcfi.  Tito  Imllion  is  now  rauncjr,  an<l  rca<ly  for  the  tml  of  the  Pix,  wluch> 
at  the  Mint,  is  a  kiini  of  tri Initial  of  jutlgiucnt  between  the  actual  coiners  and  th# 
owners,  m  the  f^reatcr  trial  known  by  the  jsame  mtme  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  money  aa  between  the  Master  of  the  IMiat  and  the  pcopk 
This  trial  generally  takes  place,  on  the  a[tj>ointment  of  a  new  master,  before  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  certain  number  of  the  Goldamitha'  CompftDj; 
from  the  latter  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  is  sworn.  The  Lord  High  Chanceliorj  or,  m 
his  absence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presides.  Ruding  was  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  Pix  in  17f>9,  when,  after  a  variety  of  minute  ex|K?rinients,  it  was  fouikd 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  which  should  have  weighed  190  pounds,  9  ounoM^ 
9  penny  weights,  and  15  grains,  did  weigh  just  1  pennyweight  and  the  15  grains  less: 
a  closeness  of  approximatiou  suScleni,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  the  nicest  tributial. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE, 

It  has  been  said  of  Burke,  by  Mr-  Macaulay,  that  so  vi^^d  was  his  ima^ation  on 
whatever  related  to  India,  especially  as  to  the  country  and  people,  that  they  had 
become  as  familiar  to  him  us  the  objects  which  lay  on  tho  road  between  Beaconsfield 
and  St*  James  s  :  "  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  tho  hall  where 
suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  wild  moor  where 
the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched — from  tho  bazaars,  humming  like  hoe-hives  with  tho 
erowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes  his  hunch 
of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyecnas.  The  burning  sun  ;  tho  strange  vegetation  of 
the  palm  and  cocoa-tree  ;  tho  rice-field  and  the  tank  ;  the  huge  trees,  older  than  tho 
Mogul  empire^  under  which  the  viOage  crowds  assemble  ;  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
peasant's  hut,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the  imaum  prayed  with  his 
^K»o  to  Mecca  ;  the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols  ;  the  devotee  swiuging  in 
tho  air  ;  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  descending  the  steps  to 
the  river  side  ;  tho  black  faces,  the  loug  beardsj  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect  ;  the 
turbans  and  the  flowing  robes  ;  the  spears  and  the  silver  macca  ;  the  elephants  with 
their  canopies  of  state  ;  tho  gorgeous  palakin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of 
the  noble  lady — all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects  amidst  which  his  own  life 
had  been  passed/*  If  such  should  be  the  rich,  varied,  and  ammated  picture  which 
the  imaginative  eye  suddenly  conjures  up  in  the  not  very  spacious  or  sbikiug  part  of 
the  great  eastern  thoroughfare  of  Leadenhall  Street  in  which  the  India  House  comes 
into  view,  not  less  glowing  are  the  historical  recollections  which  attach  to  the  edifice 
in  connection  with  Anglo- Indian  power.  History  presents  nothing  more  strongly 
calculated  to  impress  the  Imaginfition  than  the  progress  of  English  dominion  in  the 
East  under  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  Comwallis  and  Wclle3le3^  Insi 
clerks  and  mercantile  agents  living  within  the  precincts  of^  a  fort  or  factory 
by  permission  of  the  native  rulei's,  who  regarded  them  as  mere  pedlars,  Eoglis 
have  become  the  administrators  of  the  judicial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  busin 
a  groat  country, — of  provinces  comprising  above  a  million  square  miles^  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  one  hundred  and  twetity  millions — ^states  which  yield  taxes  to  tho 
amount  of  Xl7,i>X\(M>0,  and  maintain  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  All 
the  buBiiiess  of  Government  has  pasfcd  into  English  hands.  There  is  still  a  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  but  he  is  a  British  pensioner  on  the  revenues  of  tho  land  which  his 
ancestors  once  ruled.  There  is  stUI  a  Mogul  who  plays  the  sovereign,  but  the  sulv 
st^^nce  of  his  power  has  passed  away.  Youths  from  Haileyliury  Odlege,  and  from 
the  Military  School  at  Addiscombo,  rising  by  regular  gradations,  have  succeeded  to 
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power  once  wielded  hf  the  Mohammedan  oonqueron  of  Hindustan,  and  wiiidi 
f  exercise  in  a  manner  &r  more  beneficial  to  the  people.  They  are  oareAillj 
cated  for  judicial,  financial,  diplomatic,  and  military  offices,  and  are  expected  to 
rersed  in  the  language  of  the  people  of  whose  welfare  they  are  to  be  the  guar- 
Ds.    This  is  a  noble  field  for  talent  and  ambition. 

!he  progress  of  good  goTemment  is  nowhere  more  eyident  at  the  present  time 
n  in  the  administration  of  India.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  Toyage  to  or  from 
lia  was  seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  six  months,  and  often  occupied  a  much 
ger  time ;  a  year  and  a  half  was  calculated  as  the  average  period  between  the 
[Nitch  of  a  report  from  Calcutta  and  the  receipt  of  the  adjudication  thereon  by 
Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Slow,  tedious,  uncertain,  and  unfrequent  as  was 
intercourse  of  the  serrants  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  mind  of  England 
;hose  days,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  it  should  produce  strong  effects  on 
se  who  went  out  in  youth  and  spent  thirty  years  of  their  life  in  India,  and  that  at 
ir  return  they  should  exhibit  some  rich  peculiarities  of  character,  easily  assailable 
the  light  shafts  of  ridicule,  if  not  open  to  the  violent  attacks  of  those  who  sus- 
ted  them  of  dark  crimes  committed  in  their  distant  pro-consulships  while  amass- 
their  wealth?  Steam  navigation  has  done  and  will  do  much  to  elevate  the 
iracter  and  objects  of  our  Indian  policy,  and  to  imbue  its  functionaries  with  more 
aiged  views  of  their  duties;  for  rapidity  and  certainty  of  communication  is 
dually  bringing  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  this  distant  part  of  our  empire, 
am  has  placed  Bombay  within  ^re  weeks*  distance  of  London,  and  the  seat  of  the 
preme  Government  in  India  has  been  reached  in  six  weeks  from  the  seat  of  the 
perial  Government.  Private  intercourse  is  rapidly  increasing  in  consequence  of 
se  great  improvements. 

]n  1833  the  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Company  is  now  governed.  This  Act  has 
de  greater  changes  in  the  state  of  affairs  thsji  all  the  former  ones.  It  continues 
t  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  imtil  1854,  but  takes  away  the 
ina  monopoly,  and  all  trading  whatever.  As  the  Proprietors  were  no  longer  a  body 
merchants,  their  name  was  necessarily  changed,  and  it  was  enacted  that  **  The  East 
lia  Company  "  should  be  their  future  appellation. 

The  Home  Government  of  the  Company  consists  of,  1st.  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  or 
lend  Court ;  2nd.  The  Court  of  Directors,  selected  from  the  Proprietors ;  and  3rd. 
e  Board  of  Commissioners,  usually  called  the  Board  of  Control,  nominated  by  the 
^ereign. 

Che  Coiurt  of  Proprietors,  or  General  Court,  as  its  name  imports,  is  composed  of  the 
[lers  of  India  Stock.  It  appears  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  every  stock- 
der  had  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Company.  By  the  law  now 
force,  which  was  made  in  1773,  the  possession  of  £1000  gives  one  vote,  although 
^ons  having  only  £500  may  be  present  at  the  Court ;  £3000  entitles  the  owner  to 
)  votes,  £60(X)  to  three,  and  £10,000  to  four  votes.  All  persons  whatever  may  be 
mhers  of  this  Court,  male  or  female,  Englishman  or  foreigner.  The  Court  of 
>prietors  elects  the  Court  of  Directors,  frames  by-laws,  declares  the  dividend, 
ttrols  grants  of  money  exceeding  £600,  and  additions  to  salaries  above  £200.  It 
uld  appear  that  the  executive  power  of  this  Court,  having  been  delegated  to  the 
irt  of  Directors,  may  be  considered  as  extinct ;  at  all  events  it  never  now  interferes 
h  acts  of  Government,  although  instances  have  formerly  occurred  where  acts  of  the 
irt  of  Directors  have  been  revised  by  it.  Its  functions,  in  fact,  are  deliberative  : 
;y  are  like  those  of  influential  public  meetings  in  the  English  constitution,  and  its 
olutions  are  supposed  to  be  respectfully  attended  to  by  the  Directors,  and  even  by 
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the  Legislature.  It  if  alwajs  called  together  to  dJAcuss  any  proee^ingfl  in  ParlUmeni 
likely  to  affect  the  intereBta  of  the  Compauy.  It  may,  at  ^uy  time,  call  for  copies  of 
public  documents  to  be  placed  before  the  body  for  deliberation  and  discussion  ;  and  is 
empowered  to  confer  a  public  mark  of  approbation,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  on  any 
individual  whose  services  may  appear  to  merit  the  distinction, — subject,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  caaes  where  the  sum  shall  exceed  £600, 

The  meetings  of  thifl  Court  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  IIouiso  of 
Commons,  and  its  discussions  arc  conducted  by  nearly  the  same  rules.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  presides  €.r-o^mo,  and  (luestions  are  put  through  him  as 
thiougb  the  Speaker.  There  is  occasionally  a  display  of  eloquence  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  Senate,  Amendments  are  proposed^  adjouromonts  are  moved,  the 
prcnous  question  is  put,  the  Court  rings  with  cries  of  *'  Hear,  hear  ! "  *'  Oh,  oh  ! "  and 
a  tedious  speaker  is  coughed  down  as  eflectualJy  as  he  would  bu  on  the  tlwr  of  tli© 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  debate  the  que&tion  is  often  decided  by  a 
show  of  hands  ;  but  if  any  Proprietor  doubts  the  result,  he  may  call  for  a  division^ 
when  tellers  are  appointed,  and  the  Court  divides  accordingly.  In  especial  cases  any 
nine  members  may  call  for  an  appeal  to  the  general  body  of  Proprietors,  to  whom 
timely  notice  is  sent,  and  the  vote  is  by  ballet.  The  meetings  always  take  place  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  generally  close  at  dusk.  Each  Director  is  elected  for  four  years, 
and  six  retire  yearly^  and  are  not  ro-eligible  until  they  have  been  a  year  out  of  office. 
The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  are  elected  annually,  and  generally  the  deputy 
becomes  chairman  after  being  a  year  in  the  deputy-chair.  They  are  the  organs  of  the 
Court,  and  conduct  all  communication  retpuriug  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Ministry  and  Board  of  Commissioners.  It  is  believed  that  by  fai-  the  greater  share  of 
the  labour  of  the  Court  falls  on  the  Chairs  ;  and  that,  great  as  is  the  patronage 
connected  with  the  offices,  they  are  by  no  meanii  objects  of  ambition  to  the  majority  of 
the  members. 

The  functions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  pertain  to  all  matters  relating  to  India, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissiouers,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  with  the  exception 
always  of  such  high  political  matters  as  require  secrecy,  which  are  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  their  body.  This  Court  has  the  power  to  nootinate  the  Governors  of  all 
tbe  Presidencies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  They  have  abo  the  patronage 
of  all  other  api>oiiitments.  The  Committee  of  Secrecy,  first  appointed  tu  1784,  con- 
iifits  of  three  members  of  the  Court^  who  receive  the  directions  of  the  Board  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  peace,  war,  or  negociations  with  other  powers,  and  send  dispatches 
to  India  under  their  directions,  without  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Court. 
This  Committee  also  receive  dispatches  from  India  sent  to  the  Secret  Department,  and 
communicate  them  immediately  to  the  Board.  The  duties  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  extensive,  and  for  their  ready  dispatch  it  is  divitlcd  into  three  Committees,  whose 
departments  are  indicated  liy  their  appellations :  — the  Finance  and  Home  Committee ; 
the  Political  a:id  Military  Committee  ;  and  Hevcnue,  Judicial,  and  Legislative  Com* 
mil  tee. 

The  Board  of  Control,  whose  proper  designation  is  "  the  Bourd  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,"  was  established  by  the  Act  of  17B4.  The  Board  is  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign :  it  consists  of  aa  unlimited  number  of  members,  all  of  whom, 
except  two,  must  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  must  include  the  two  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  the  Chiincellor  of  the  Excliequer,  Practically,  all  the  Commis* 
sioners  are  honorary,  except  three^  who  alone  are  paid.  Ali  the  members  of  the  Board 
vacate  office  upon  ohanges  of  Ministry,  but  the  unpaid  ones  are  often  re-appointed. 
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Zhe  Boud  reoeiye  firom  the  Court,  and  may  confinn,  alter,  or  diBallow  all  minutes, 
orders,  and  dispatches ;  thej  may  not  only  keep  back  dispatches  prepared  by  the 
Coort,  but  may  compel  the  Court  to  send  others  prepared  without  the  Court's  concur^ 
lence.  They  have  access  to  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  the  East  India 
Hooae,  and  may  call  for  accounts  on  any  subject  They  communicate  with  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  direct  it  to  send  secret  dispatches  to  India,  the  responsibility 
resting  with  the  Board  In  fact,  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  with  which  the 
Board  had  nothing  to  do,  the  Court  of  Directors  must  be  considered  ^simply  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Board. 

The  routine  of  business  as  transacted  between  the  Court  and  Board  is  simple.  On 
the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  India,  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  in  whose  province 
It  lies,  and  from  it  to  the  proper  department ;  the  chief  of  which  causes  a  draft  of  a 
reply  to  be  made  under  his  superintendence,  which  he  first  submits  to  the  Chairs ;  the 
Chairman  brings  the  draft  before  the  Committee,  by  whom  it  is  considered  and 
approTed,  or  revised,  and  then  laid  before  the  Court.  The  draft  is  there  discussed, 
and,  when  approved,  sent  to  the  Board.  If  the  Board  approve  the  draft,  it  is  returned, 
and  diqiatched  forthwith  by  the  Court :  if  altered,  the  alterations  may  become  the 
subject  of  correspondence  and  remonstrance  with  the  Board  ;  with  whom,  however, 
^e  final  decision  lies.  If  the  Chairs  judge  that  any  serious  discussion  is  likely  to 
arise  upon  any  dispatch,  they  make,  unofiicially,  a  previous  communication  to  the 
Board,  and  the  matter  is  discussed  before  it  is  laid  before  the  Court. 

It  does  not  appeu*  to  be  ascertained  where  the  East  India  Company  first  transacted 
their  bunness,  but  the  tradition  of  the  House  is,  that  it  was  in  the  great  room  of 
the  Nag's  Head  Inn,  opposite  Bishopsgate  Church,  where  there  is  now  a  Quakers* 
Meeting-house.  The  maps  of  London,  constructed  soon  after  the  great  fire,  place  the 
India  House  in  LeadenhaU  Street,  on  a  part  of  its  present  site.  It  is  probably  the 
House,  of  which  an  unique  print  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  surmounted  by  a 
huge,  square-built  mariner,  and  two  thick  dolphins.  In  the  Indenture  of  Conveyance 
of  the  Dead  Stock  of  the  Company,  dated  22nd  July,  1702,  we  find  that  Sir  William 
Craven,  of  Kensington,  in  the  year  1701,  leased  to  the  Company  his  large  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  a  tenement  in  Lime  Street,  for  twenty-one  years,  At  £100  a 
year.  Upon  the  site  of  this  house  what  is  called  the  old  East  India  House  was  built 
in  1726. 

The  facade  of  the  existing  building  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  stone.  The  portico 
is  composed  of  six  large  Ionic  fluted  columns  on  a  raised  basement,  and  it  gives  an  air 
of  much  magnificence  to  the  whole,  although  the  closeness  of  the  street  makes  it 
somewhat  gloomy.  The  pediment  is  an  emblematic  sculpture  by  Bacon,  representing 
the  Commerce  of  the  East  protected  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  figures,  holding  a  shield  stretched  over  them.  On  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  stands  a  statue  of  Britannia :  Asia,  seated  upon  a  dromedary,  is  at  the 
left  comer  ;  and  Europe,  on  horseback,  at  the  right. 

The  ground  floor  is  chiefly  occupied  by  court  and  committee-rooms,  and  by  the 
Directors'  private  rooms.  The  Court  of  Directors  occupy  what  is  usually  termed  the 
Court  Room,  while  that  in  which  the  Court  of  Proprietors  assemble  is  called  the 
General  Court  Room.  The  Court  Room  is  said  to  be  an  exact  cube  of  30  feet :  it  is 
pplendidiy  ornamented  by  gilding  and  by  large  looking-glasses  ;  and  the  effect  of  its 
too  great  height  is  much  diminished  by  the  position  of  the  windows  near  the  ceiling. 
8ix  pictures  hang  from  the  cornice,  representing  the  three  Presidencies,  the  Cape, 
St.  Helena,  and  Tellichery.  A  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  in  white  marble,  is  fixed  over 
the  chimney. 
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The  General  Coui-t  Room,  which  until  the  aholifcion  of  the  kmde  was  the  Old  Sale 
Room,  is  close  to  the  Court  Boom.  Its  east  side  is  occupied  by  rows  of  tteats,  which 
rise  from  the  floor  near  the  middle  of  the  room  towards  tbe  ccillDg,  backed  by  a 
gaUerj  where  the  public  are  admitted  :  on  the  tloor  are  the  seats  for  the  Chairman^ 
Secretary,  and  Clcrls.  Against  the  west  wall,  in  niches,  arc  ^\x  statues  of  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Company's  service ;  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  tbe  Marquis  Comwallia  occupy  those  on  the  left,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
General  Law  ranee,  and  Sir  George  Pococke  those  on  the  right.  The  Finance  and 
Home  Committee  Room  is  the  best  room  in  tbe  Douse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Court  Rooms,  and  is  decorated  with  some  good  pictures. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  contains  the  principal  offices  and  the  Library  and 
Museum,  In  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  in 
Europe,  and,  in  addition,  a  copy  of  almost  every  printed  work  relating  to  Asia :  to 
this,  of  course,  the  public  is  not  admitted  ;  but  any  student,  properly  recommended, 
is  allowed  the  most  liberal  access  to  all  parts  of  it.  The  opening  of  the  Museum  at 
the  India  House  to  the  public  once  a  week,  on  Saturdays,  from  eleven  to  three,  is  a 
creditalde  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  Tbe  rooms  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  are  not  a  continuous  suite,  but  a  passage  leading  from  one  suite  to 
another  contains  paintings,  prints,  and  drawings,  illustrative  of  Indian  scenery  and 
buildings  ;  also  models  of  a  Chinese  war-Junk,  a  Sumatran  proa,  together  with  a  few 
objects  of  natural  history,  as  remarkable  specimens  of  bamboo,  &c.  This  passage  leads 
to  three  small  side-rooms,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  Burmese  musical  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  boat,  and  having  a  Tortical  range  of  nearly  horizontal  stringa, 
which  were  probably  played  by  means  of  a  pleetum,  or  wooden  peg.  Opposite  is  a 
case  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  in  India,  containing  models  of  looma, 
ploughs,  mills,  smiths'  bellows,  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  windlass,  pestle  and  mortar, 
<kc*  This  room  also  contains  specimens  illustrating  tbe  manufacturing  processes  of 
Oriental  nations,  with  some  objccta  of  natural  history.  The  next  room  is  wholly  de- 
voted to  natural  history.  In  the  third  room  there  is  another  curious  Burmese  musical 
instrument,  consisting  of  twenty-tlirce  flattish  pieces  of  wood,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  icngthj  and  al>out  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  :  these  bars  are  strung  together  so 
as  to  yield  dull  and  subdued  musical  notes  when  struck  with  a  cork  hammer ;  and 
their  sizes  are  so  adjusted  aa  to  furnish  tones  forming  about  three  octaves  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  At  the  end  of  thu  corridor  is  a  tolerably  large  room,  containitjg  a 
number  of  glass  cases  filled  with  specimens  of  Asiatic  natural  history.  There  are 
Indian,  Siamese,  and  Javanese  birds,  Sumatran  and  Indian  mammalia,  besides  but- 
torfiies,  moths,  beetles,  and  shells.  In  another  room  are  sabres,  daggers,  hunting- 
knives,  pipes,  bowls,  models  of  musical  instruments,  serving  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  inhaliitauta  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  Library,  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  is  also  partly  appropriated  as  a  Museum.  The  Oriental  ctiriosities  in  this 
department  comprise,  among  other  things,  specimeus  of  painted  tiles,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  East  for  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  &c^  Bhuddist  idols,  some  of  white  marble,  others  of 
dark  stones,  and  some  of  wood.  There  are  many  other  objects  connected  with  the 
religion  of  Bhudda,  as  parts  of  shrines  and  thrones,  on  which  processions  and  inscrip- 
tions are  sculptured,  and  a  large  dark-coloured  idol  represents  one  of  the  Bhuddic 
divinities,  In  tho  centre  of  this  room  arc  three  cases  containing  very  elabonito 
models  of  Chinese  villas,  made  ♦jf  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  costly  materials  ; 
and  from  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  large  and  highly-decorated  Chinese  lantern,  made 
of  thin  sheets  of  horn. 

There  are  a  few  glasa  cases,  which  contain  various  objects  wortliy  of  notice.    There 
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ig&in  io  six  dayfl  ;  ftnd  for  other  roads  there  are  promised  the  same  advantagefl.  I^ 
1600  the  OenerftI  Post  Office  wm  established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  all  letiei 
were  to  be  sent  through  thij*  office,  *'  except  ffuch  letters  as  shall  be  sent  by  coaeh^ 
common  kne>wn  carriers  of  goods  by  carts,  waggons,  and  pack-horBes,  and  shall  M 
carried  along  with  their  carts,  waggone,  and  pack-horses  respectively/'  The  Poaii 
master-General  and  hi»  deputies,  tinder  this  stfitute,  and  no  other  person  or  fieooa^ 
"  shall  provide  nnd  prepare  horses  and  furniture  to  let  to  hire  unto  all  thorough  postt 
and  persons  riding  in  post,  by  commission  or  without,  to  und  from  all  and  every  in 
places  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^  whare  any  post-roads  are/^  We  find,  in 
various  clauses  of  this  act,  that  the  Post-masiar  was  also  to  furnkh  a  guide  with  | 
horn  to  such  as  rido  post, — that  he  was  to  furnish  horses  within  half  an  hour  afkl^ 
demand, — and  that  if  he  could  not  accomplish  this,  persons  might  hire  a  horse  whed 
Ihey  could,  and  sue  the  Post-master  for  a  penalty.  The  country  Post-mast«r  wai  il 
ancient  functionary,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  wants  d 
thoi^e  who  bore  letters  inscribed  **  Ilaste,  haste,  post  haste/'  He  wai  generally  l| 
innkeeper.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  his  *  Penniless  Pilgrimage'  from  London  i 
Scotland,  in  1618,  has  described  one  that  might  rival  any  Bonifnee  on  record. 

The  history  of  the  modem  Post  Office  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  peri< 
1st,  before  1784  ;  2nd,  from  that  year  to  1839  \  and  3rd,  from  1830  to  the  p: 
time»  In  the  first  period  the  bags  were  conveyed  on  horseback  or  in  light  carts,  a 
the  robbery  of  the  post  was  one  of  the  moat  common  of  the  higher  class  of  offen^ 
The  8crvit!0  was  verj  inefficiently  performed,  and  the  nvte  of  travelling  did  not  o^ 
exceed  four  miles  an  hour*  A  time-bill  for  the  year  1717  has  been  preterved, 
dressed  "to  the  several  postmastera  betwixt  London  and  East  GriOBtead**'  It 
headed  ^' Haste,  haste,  post  haste  T'  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  eittraoi 
dtnary  expedition  was  not  only  enforced^  but  would  he  accomplished*  The  maili 
^nveyed  either  on  horseback  or  in  a  cart,  departed  "  from  the  letter-office  in  Londol 
Jtdy  7th,  1717,  at  half-an-hour  pa«t  two  in  the  morning,''  and  reached  East  Orinsteal 
distant  forty-sLik  miles,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  afternoon.  There  wei 
ilopp&gea  of  half  an  hour  each  at  Epsom^  Dorking,  and  Eeigate,  and  of  a  quarteT  I 
an  hour  at  Leatherhead,  so  that  the  rate  of  travelling,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  was  I 
fraction  above  f*our  mU^  an  hour.  But  even  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  and  til 
the  great  roads,  five  mile*  an  hour  was  considered  as  quite  "  going  a-head."  **  Ld 
ters  are  conveyed  in  so  short  a  time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  dny,  that  every  twentj 

jfour  hours  the  post  goes  one  hundred  and  twenty  milcit,  and  in  five  or  aix  days  iri 
L0W«r  to  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles  from  London/'  Lei 
n  were  despatched  from  Ijondon  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  three  timi 

'  %  week^  and  to  Wales  twice  a  week  j  but  **  the  pont  goes  every  day  to  those  plaoi 
whtre  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  several  stations  and  rendezvous  of  hia  Majesty 
fleet^  OS  the  Downs  and  Spithead  ;  ^^^  to  Tuubridge  dtiring  the  season  for  drinkinj 
the  waters/'    This  state  of  things  existed  until  Mr,  Palmer's  plan  for  extending  t 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  began  to  be  adopted  in  1784.    To  him  we  owe 
Mail;* 

Sixty  years  ago  wa«  this  great  engine  of  our  civilisation  first  set  in  motion. 
Mr,  Palmer  suggested  his  improvements  to  the  Government,  letters  scat  by  tb« 
which  left  Bath  on  Monday  night,  were  not  delivered  in  London  till  We 
ftflkernoon«     The  Loudon  post  of  Monday  night  did  not  reach  Worcester,  Birm: 
or  Norwich,  till  Wednesday  morniugt  ^^^  Exeter  on  the  Thursday  morning.     A 
from  liondon  to  Ulasgow,  before  1788,  was  five  days  on  the  road.     The  let^ 
were  carried  by  boys  on  horyebaok  ;  and  the  robbery  of  the  mail  was,  of  coursdf 
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eommoii  mn  ocoarrence,  that  no  safety  whateyer  could  be  secured  in  the  transmission 
ef  money.  The  highwayman  was  the  great  hero  of  the  travelling  of  that  day.  But 
OB  the  2nd  of  Aug^t,  1784,  the  first  mail-coach  left  London  for  Bristol ;  and  from 
Aal  orening,  till  the  general  establishment  of  the  railway  system,  the  mail  was  one  of 
the  wonders  and  glories  of  our  country  and  the  age. 

The  era  of  mail-coaches  embraces  about  half  a  century.  Their  origin,  maturity, 
and  perfection,  and  gradual  displacement  by  the  railways,  all  took  place  within  that 
short  period.  In  1836  there  were  fifty-four  four-horse  mails  in  England,  thirty  in 
Ireland,  and  ten  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  pair-horse  mails  in  England  was  forty- 
nine.  Their  average  speed  in  England  was  nine  miles,  all  but  a  furlong,  per  hour, 
including  stoppages.  Starting  from  London  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  mail 
reached  Exeter,  170  miles,  in  sixteen  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes  ;  Holyhead,  261 
miles,  in  twenty-seven  hours ;  Glasgow,  396  miles,  in  forty-two  hours ;  Edinburgh, 
399  miles,  in  forty-two  hours  and  a  half.  The  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails 
in  England  and  Scotland,  in  1838,  was  above  seven  millions,  equal  to  a  circuit  round 
the  globe,  every  day  in  the  year.  The  English  mail-coach  was  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  national  energy  and  spirit,  and  also  of  the  national  taste.  In  1837  the  num- 
ber which  left  London  every  night  was  twenty-seven,  travelling  in  the  aggregate 
above  6500  miles  before  they  reached  their  respective  destinations. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  era,  which  has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
arrangements  of  the  Post  Office.  In  1836  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  rednced 
from  fourpence  to  one  penny.  The  circulation  of  the  London  and  provincial  papers 
together  has  enormously  increased  since  this  chaoge  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  number  is  sent  through  the  Post  Office.  Here  is  so  much  additional  work  to  be 
got  through.  The  Penny  Postage  came  into  operation  on  the  10th  January,  1840 ; 
and  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Offices  of  the  United  'Kingdom 
has  risen  from  1,500,000  per  week  to  7,239,962  in  the  week  ending  Feb.  21, 1850. 

The  old  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street  was  a  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  mass  of 
buildings,  ill  adapted  to  the  great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  business  of 
the  department.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  erect  a  building  expressly  for  affi)rd- 
ing  the  conveniences  and  facilities  required  ;  and  in  1615  an  act  was  passed  autho- 
rising certain  Commissioners  to  select  a  site,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  this  purpose.  The  situation  chosen  was  at  the  junction  of  St.  Martin Vle-Grand 
with  Newgate  Street.  Compensation  was  granted  to  the  parties  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove :  their  houses  were  pulled  down  ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid  in  May,  1824.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  1829,  it  was  completed  and 
opened  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  is  about  389  feet  long,  130  wide,  and  sixty- 
four  feet  high.  The  front  is  composed  of  three  portions,  of  the  Ionic  order,  one  of 
four  columns  being  placed  at  each  end  ;  and  one  of  six  columns,  forming  the  centre, 
is  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  entirely  plain. 
The  public  entrances  are  on  the  east  and  west  fronts,  which  open  into  a  hall  eighty 
feet  long,  by  about  sixty  wide,  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  aisles  by  two  ranges  of 
six  columns  of  the  Ionic,  standing  upon  pedestals  of  granite ;  and  on  each  side  of 
the  hall  are  corresponding  pilasters  of  the  same  order.  There  is  a  tunnel  underneath 
the  hall  by  which  the  letters  are  conveyed,  by  ingenious  mechanical  means,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  building. 

On  entering  the  hall  from  the  principal  front,  the  offices  on  the  right  hand  are 
appropriated  to  the  departments  of  the  Receiver-General,  the  Account  ant-General 
(up  stairs),  and  the  London  District  (late  Twopenny  Post)  Office.  On  the  left  are 
the  Newspaper,  Inland,  Ship,  and  Foreign  Letter  Offices.    A  staircase  at  the  eastern 
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end  of  ihh  able  leadj  to  the  Dead,  Mis-sent,  and  Eetumed  Letter  Offices.  The 
Inland  Office,  in  the  northern  jiortion  of  the  building,  i^  88  feet  long,  56  wideti 
28  high  ;  and  there  is  a  Tcstibule  in  the  eastern  fmot  where  the  letter-biga 
ceived,  and  whence  they  are  despatched  from  and  to  the  mails,  The  Letter- 
riers*  Office  adjoins  the  Inland  Office,  and  is  103  feet  long,  35  wide,  and  33  feet  high. 
The  busincaa  of  assorting  the  letters  and  newspapers  for  delivery  and  for  dispatch  into 
the  country  ia  carried  on  in  these  two  offices.  The  whole  huilding  h  wanned  by 
means  of  haated  air,  and  the  passages  and  offices  arc  lighted  hy  about  a  thousand 
Argand  burners. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  official  terms : — 

'  General  post  letters  are  charged  by  weight,  as  follows : — Letters  not  exceeding 
^  oz.,  one  postage  ;  not  cxceediug  1  oz.^  two  postages  ;  and  so  on,  adding  two  postages 
for  every  ounce  ;  hut  parliaaientary  papers  arc  an  exception.  The  price  of  a  postage 
is  Id.,  which  must  be  pre-paid  by  a  stamp,  or  it  will  be  chargcfl  double,  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  letter  should  exceed  the  value  of  the  stamps  attached,  the  excess  will 
be  charged  double  :  thus,  a  letter  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce,  but  not  exceed- 
ing an  ounce,  if  bearing  lit  stamp  only,  will  be  chai-ged  an  additional  2d,  on  delivery. 
Shilling  stamps  and  teupijony  stamps  are  also  now  issued. 

Newspapers,  to  go  the  same  day»  must  he  put  into  the  General  Post  Office  before 
six  o*clock  ;  but  those  put  in  before  half-past  seven  oV'lock  will  go  the  same  evening 
by  paying  a  halfpenny  with  each.    In  the  branch  offices  they  must  be  put  in  before 
half-past  five,  and  at  the  receiving  houses  before  €yc.    They  must  be  sent  in  covers,  ] 
open  at  the  sides,  and,  to  go  free^  no  words  or  communication  must  be  printed  on  sucli 
paper  after  the  same  shall  have  been  published,  nor  any  writing  or  marks  ui>on  such  | 
printed  paper,  or  the  cover  thereof;  other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent ;  but,  by  affixing  a  stamp  conspicuously  on  the  cover,  the  paper  itself  | 
may  be  written  on,  but  this  exemption  does  not  apply  to  papers  sent  abroad.     If  i 
addressed  to  persons  who  have  removed,  they  may  be  re-directod,  and  sent  free  of 
extra  charge.      Failure  in  these  conditions  subjects  the  paper  to  the  same  rate  of  j 
postage  as  an  unpaid  letter.     8Lng1e  books  may  also  be  sent  by  post,  open  at  the  ends,  ,| 
at  the  rate  of  VuL  jier  pound,  which  must  be  pre-paid  by  stamps,  every  fraction  being  i 
reckoned  as  a  j^ound*  | 

British  newspapers  sent  to  foreign  countries  (where  they  are  permitted  to  go  free  i 
through  the  foreign  post)  go  free :  but  if  otherwise^  they  are  charged  a  British  postage  t 
of  2d,  each  ;  or  a  rate  equivalent   to  the  foreign  rate.     French  and  Belgian  news- 
papers are  subject  to  a  postage  in  England  of  one  halfpenny*     English  papers  pay  in 
France  a  postage  of  live  centimes.  I 

Letters  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight  mu^4  be  pre-paid  in  monoy  or  in  stamps.  With 
this  restriction,  any  weight  may  be  sunt  by  post  ;  but  the  packet  must  not  exceed 
two  feet  in  lengthy  and  nothing  should  bo  posted  which  will  not  bear  the  crush  in  the 
letter  bags. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  Parliamentary  Papers  is  Id.  for  every  4  oz.     They  may  be 
also  sent  to  Ilamburgh,  Bremen,  or  Liibeck,  vifi,  Hamburgh,  open  at  the  ends  and  pre-  i 
paid,  if  not  exceeding  2  oz.  for  Id. ;  above  2  oz.  and  not  exceeding  3  ok,  for  6i. ;  above 
3  o«.  and  not  exceeding  4  oz,  for  Hd,'t  and  2d.  per  oz.  extra  up  to  16  oz. 

Letters  containing  coin  or  articles  of  value  ate  recommended  to  be  regis 
Such  letters  and  any  others  may  be  registered  at  any  of  the  receiving-houi 
London  till  five  o'clock  for  the  evening  mail,  and  at  any  post-officejn  the  coun 
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imtil  wHhin  half  an  hour  of  the  closing  of  the  bag  to  the  place  for  which  they  are 
directed.  The  fee  in  any  case  in  Great  Britain  is  6d,  and  the  postage,  and  to  France 
ikL  and  double  the  French  postage.  Such  letters  bearing  a  sufficient  number  of 
ftsmpe  will  pass  as  paid  letters,  but  the  registration  fee  must  in  every  case  be  paid  in 
money. 

Foreign  L^tbrs. 

Foreign  letters,  when  transmitted  by  packet,  will  be  liable  to  the  single  rates  of 
packet  postage  as  gtyen  in  a  Table  issued  monthly  by  the  Post  Office. 

The  single  uniform  rate  on  letters  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places  beyond 
sea  (Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  excepted,  to  which  the  postage  is  Gd,  only),  when  con- 
Teyed  by  private  ship  will  be  6d^  Holland  1#.,  in  whateyer  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ibey  may  be  posted  or  delivered.  The  rate  of  Sd,  must  be  taken  on  letters  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  when  conveyed  by  private  ship. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  single  rates  of  postage  given  in  the  above 
instructions  are  applicable  only  to  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 
Letters  exceeding  half  an  oimcc  advance  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

It  must^  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scale  does  not  apply  to  French  and 
Btljian  rates  on  letters  to  and  from  France,  Belgium,  and  through  France,  as  the 
present  system  of  charging  French  rates  on  such  letters  must  continue  in  force,  namely, 
a  single  French  rate  for  each  quarter  of  an  ounce  exclusive.  Letters  to  and  from 
warm  climates  are  recommended  to  be  sealed  with  wafers  instead  of  wax. 

Mails  made  up  in  London  as  follows : — ViA  London — France,  twice  daily :  till  seven 
P.M.  Belgium,  daily.  Holland  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday :  Letters  received  till 
half-past  eight  a.m.  Germany  and  the  north  part  of  Europe  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday  and  Friday :  Vid  Southampton — Channel  Islands,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday :  Portugal,  Madeira  (vi&  Lisbon),  Spain,  and  Gibraltar,  on  the  7th,  17th, 
and  27th  of  every  month.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  Egypt,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  the  20th  of  every  month.  British  West  Indies  (except  Honduras  and 
Bermuda),  Foreign  West  Indies  (except  Havana),  Venezuela,  and  Jacmel  (Hayti),  2nd 
and  17th  of  every  month.  Nassau,  Havana,  Honduras,  17th,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
2nd,  and  St.  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  2nd  and  17th  of  every  month.  Madeira,  Grey  Town 
(St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  2nd  and  17th,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and  Peru,  on  the  17th  of 
every  month  only.  Vid  Falmouth — Madeira,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  4th  of  every 
month.  Vid  LiverpooJ^British  N.  America,  and  United  States.  There  are  now  two 
lines  of  packets,  one  British  and  one  American,  and  letters  are  sent  by  the  first  that 
starts  ;  Saturday  is  the  usual  day,  but  there  is  occasionally  an  extra  one  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  United  States  packets  that  communicates  with  Hamburgh  calls  at 
Southampton  in  and  out. 

London  District  Post. 
The  principal  office  is  at  the  General  Post  Office. 
Letters  going  from  one  Part  of  the  Tovm  to  another,  if  put  into  the 

Receiving  Offices— nt  l  bef.  8,  10,  12  a.m.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  p.m.,  or 
Chief  Office— 2i.i  9,  11  a.m.,  I  bef.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  at  7  and  9  p.m. 
Witt  he  sent  om/— at  10,  12  A.M.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  p.m.,  and  at  8  a.m.  following  mom. 

The  above  deliveries  are  confined  to  London  ;  and  in  the  environs,  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles,  including  Camberwell,  Camden  Town,  Dalston,  Hackney,  Holloway, 
Islington,  Kent  Road  (Old),  Kennington,  Kentish  Town,  Kingsland,  Newington  Butts, 
Pentonville,  Shacklcwell,  South  Lambeth,  Somers  Town,  Vauxhall,  and  Walworth, 
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there  are  six  dcUveriea  a  daj,  and  letters  posted  in  London  befora  nix  are  ddtTered 
the  flame  e veiling.  All  placea  within  six  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office  have  letten 
delivered  the  same  evening  if  posted  before  fire  o'clock  at  the  rcceiving-housee,  ot 
before  a  (quarter  to  siit  at  the  chief  office.  The  district  extends  twelve  miles  round 
London,  but  includes  Hampton  Court,  Hampton,  and  Sunburj,  though  beyond  the 
limits  ;  and  the  number  of  deliyeries  vary  from  five  to  two.  Formerly  the  stranger 
might  wander  a  long  time  in  search  of  a  receiTing-house,  and  he  might  be  compelled 
to  pus  one  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  letters  for  the  conn  try  ^  but  for  aeven 
or  eight  years  the  situation  of  the  receiving-houses  ha:s  been  indicated  by  a  plate  of  tin 
affixed  to  the  nearest  lamp-post,  on  vrhich  is  shown  the  street  number  of  such  house,  a 
crown  being  conspicuously  placed  at  the  top  of  the  lamp.  The  keepers  of  the  receiv- 
ing-houses are  shopkeepers,  who  were  formerly  paid  according  to  the  numl)er  of  letters 
they  received,  but  they  have  now  fixed  salaries,  usually  varying  from  £5  to  ^40, 
though  a  few,  where  the  dutiee  are  heavier,  receive  considerably  more. 

MaBNiJfo  Mails. 
For  the  Morning  Math  the  letter  boxes  at  the  receiving-houses  are  open  till 
seven  jl.  x.  for  newspapers,  and  three-quarters  past  seven  a.  m.  for  letten ; 
and  those  at  the  Branch  Offices,  Cbaring  Cross,  Old  Oavcndish  Street,  and  the 
Borough,  for  the  reception  of  newspapers  until  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  for 
letters  until  eight  a.^.  At  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Branch  Office  in 
Lombard  Street,  the  boxes  close  for  newspapers  at  a  quarter  before  eight  am^ 
and  for  letters  at  balf-past  eight  a.m.  Mails  dispatched  at  half-past  nine  A.]t. 
Letters  and  newspapers  for  Ireland,  posted  at  any  receiving  office  before  two,  or  any 
branch  office  before  three,  or  at  St.  Martin VI e-Grand  by  half-past  three,  are  dis- 
patched at  five,  and  reach  Dublin  early  on  the  following  moniing. 

EvBiityo  Mails. 

The  receiving  bouses  are  open  for  general  post  letters  till  half-past  five,  or  till 
aix  i*.M.,  if  the  letters  be  pre-paid  by  stamps,  and  bear  an  additional  Id.  stamp  as  a 
fee  ;  and  at  St  Martin  a-le-Qrand  and  the  Branch  Offices  at  Charing  Cross,  Old 
Cavendish  Street,  Stonej'  End,  Southwark,  and  Ix>mbard  Street,  till  six  without  fee  ; 
at  the  first  three  Branch  Offices  till  a  quarter  to  seven  ;  at  Lombard  Street  and  the 
General  Post  Office,  St  Martin Vle-Grand^  till  seven,  with  an  additional  \d,  stamp  ; 
and  at  St.  Martin Vle-Grand  till  half-past  seven  p.m.  with  a  fee  of  6e/.  Tho  extra 
penny  on  all  inland  letters  to  be  paid  by  a  stamp,  but  upon  foreign,  colonial,  or  ahip 
letters  the  penny  must  be  paid  in  money. 


On  a  Saturday  the  ntimber  of  letters  dispatched  into  the  country  is  above  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  there  are  as  many  newspapers.  Each  of  the  receiving-houses  contri- 
butes its  proportion,  those  from  the  greatest  distance  being  received  by  hone-poists 
and  mail-carts,  which  call  at  each  office  itlong  their  respective  lines  of  road,  and  arrive 
at  the  central  office  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  At  five  o'clock  the  receiving-houses 
in  the  three-mile  district  close,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  four  principal  branch  officer  are 
closed  for  the  evening**  dispatch.  A  minute  or  two  before  the  boxes  are  closed  for 
the  receipt  of  newspapers,  the  late  editions  of  the  evening  papers,  with  an  account  of 
the  prooeedings  in  Parliament,  and  of  other  eveots  which  have  transpired  before  seven 
oVlock,  are  brought  on  horseback  in  bags;  and  it  often  happens  that  intelligence 
reaches  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towna  as  far  north  as  Lan- 
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flMter,  distuki  two  hundred  and  forty  milei  from  the  metropolii,  which  the  merohuit 
or  tndeiman  who  haa  retired  to  his  house  at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  or  Norwood,  does 
Bot  hear  of  until  a  later  period  on  the  following  morning.  The  great  exertions  for 
tfttoting  the  dispatch  of  the  mails  are  crowded  into  the  two  or  three  preceding  hours. 
The  ai^Maranoe  of  the  large  hall  a  few  minutes  hefore  six  is  yery  striking.  Men  and 
boys  with  sacks  of  newspapers  pour  in  in  a  continued  stream ;  the  newspapear  window 
is  raised  ibr  their  reception,  and  one  or  two  porters  inside  empty  the  contents  into 
krge  haskets,  which  are  wheeled  forward  for  sorting,  and  pitch  the  hags  outside  to 
their  owners.  Within  three  or  four  minutes  of  the  time  for  closing,  the  discharge  of 
bags  into  the  office-window,  and  the  hurling  of  those  which  are  emptied,  take  place 
^  IS  fast  as  it  is  poesihle  for  the  two  or  three  porters  inside  to  perform  the  operation. 
When  the  dock  has  finished  the  sixth  stroke  the  window  descends  as  if  it  were  im- 
pelled hy  a  powerful  spring.  At  the  same  instant  all  the  letter-boxes  close  as  if  by 
tome  similar  means.    The  scene  there  is  as  animated  as  at  the  newspaper  window. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  assort  the  letters,  they  are  placed  with  the  address 
uppermost,  and  stamped  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  minute.  They  are  then  assorted 
in  about  twenty  great  divisions,  all  those  letters  which  are  intended  for  a  particular 
series  of  roads  constituting  one  division.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  letters 
already  placed  in  their  proper  division  are  taken  to  other  ti^bles,  where  other  sorters 
are  employed ;  they  are  then  classed  according  to  the  separate  roads,  and  next  ao- 
eording  to  the  different  post-towns,  for  which  bags  are  made  up,  and  which  are  about 
seven  hundred  in  number.  The  newspapers  merely  require  to  be  faced  and  sorted. 
Every  letter  and  newspaper  passes  more  than  once  through  the  hands  of  the  sorters, 
and  about  three  hundred  persons  are  engaged  as  sorters,  including  a  considerable 
nomber  of  letternsarriers.  An  account  is  taken  of  the  unpaid  letters  to  be  sent  to  the 
postmaster  of  each  town,  and  the  bags  are  then  sealed  up. 

As  the  clock  strikes  eight  the  sacks  with  the  letters  and  newspapers  are  dragged 
into  the  Post  Office  yard,  and  put  into  the  mail-carts  and  omnibuses.  The  total 
weight  of  the  newspapers  and  letters  dispatched  on  a  Saturday  night,  including  the 
bags,  is  above  eight  tons.  Omnibuses,  or  accelerators,  proceed  to  the  stations  of  the 
various  railways.  On  the  arrival  of  the  accelerators  at  the  stations,  the  servants  of 
the  Company  carry  the  bags  to  a  large  vehicle,  sixteen  feet  long,  seven  and  a  half 
wide,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  fitted  up  as  a  sorting  room,  with  counters  and 
de^ks,  and  neatly  labelled  pigeon-holes.  This  is  the  Railway  Post  Office.  While  the 
train  is  proceeding  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  couple  of  clerks 
are  engaged  in  sorting  letters  and  arranging  the  bags  for  the  dififerent  towns.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  letter-bags  are  taken  up  while  the  train  is  at  full  speed.  They 
are  suspended  from  a  cross-post  close  to  the  line,  and  as  the  train  passes  the  bag  is 
caught  by  a  projecting  apparatus,  which  drops  it  into  a  net  hung  from  the  exterior 
of  the  Railway  Post  Office.  Bags  for  delivery  are  simply  dropped  as  the  train  passes. 
Tho  bag  taken  up  is  examined,  and  the  letters  for  places  onward  are  put  into  the 
proper  bags,  which  arc  left  during  the  passing  of  the  train.  The  same  process  goes  on 
in  the  day-mail,  and  the  services  of  many  clerks  arc  required  for  the  day  and  night 
work.  In  1717,  and  for  above  half  a  century  afterwards,  a  week  would  have  elapsed 
Wforc  a  reply  could  be  received  in  London  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  person  at  Lan- 
caster. Now  a  letter  may  be  written  to  the  latter  place  on  one  day,  and  an  answer 
received  to  it  on  the  next  day.  It  is  not  only  the  internal  means  of  communication 
which  have  been  accelerated,  but  the  change  has  been  complete.  Letters  are  conveyed 
in  eleven  days  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  London  ;  and  from  London  to  Bombay 
in  thirty-one  days.    There  arc  lines  of  steam-boats  from  England  to  Halifax  and 


Boston ;  to  the  West  ludia  Idands  ;  fttid  to  lodia  by  the  Mediterratieikii  and  EoJ  8«i4 
The  post  hj^  becotne  the  safest  and  quickest  of  all  modcd  of  convejanoe. 

The  business  of  the  General  Post  Office  commences  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
bj  which  time  all  the  malls  hare  arriyed.    There  are  about  aeren  hundred  bags  to  ba 
opened,  and  as  many  accounts  of  unpaid  letters  to  be  checked.    It  is  said  that  expcrfe 
persons  will  open  a  bag  and  check  the  account  in  a  minute  and  a  half.    The  iette: 
are  then  sorted  into  districts,  and  afterwards  into  ^  walks"  corresponding  to  the  dim 
tricts  of  actual  deliTerj.     A  bill  is  mtde  out  against  each  letter-carrier,  and  the  wbol< 
number  start  at  the  same  time.    The  letter-carriers  whose  walks  are  farthest  froiu  th4 
office  are  conveyed  by  accelerators  or  omnibuses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  < 
their  dntieij,  dropping  them  one  by  one  in  rapid  succession.    The  cfiect  of  this  e; 
ccllent  arrangemeut  is  to  give  the  most  dista^it  parts  of  the  towu  'nearly  the  samal 
advantages  as  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Post  Office.    The  work  is  so  iubg 
divided  that  the  deliveries  are  finished  in  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hotni 
The  dispatch  of  letters  to  the  suburbs,  and  villagef^  and  towns  not  included  witbi] 
the  limits  of  the  Gcnenil  Post  delivery,  but  comprised  within  the  twelve  mile  b4>undar) 
is  effected  by  the  horse  posts  and  mail-carts,  which  leave  the  bags  at  different  offi< 
where  letter  carriers  arc  in  waiting  to  deliver  the  letters,  or  to  take  the  bags  to 
respective  receiving-houses  to  which  they  are  subordinate,  and  which  are  in 
cases  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of  road  traversed  by  the  mail-cart  or  horse  post* 

There  is  one  department  of  the  General  Post  Office  to  which  we  have  not  allm 
wbich  has  lately  become  of  great  importance.    This  is  the  Money-Order  Office, 
few  years  ago  the  business  was  transacted  in  apartments  at  a  house  in  Noble  Slr^ 
a  little  distance  east  of  St.  MartinVle^rand,  and  subsequently  it  was  transferred 
offices  in  the  present  building,  but  it  was  again  removed  to  a  large  building  in  Aide, 
gate  Street,  a  little  north  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  t 
way.     About  five  years  ago,  the  cost  of  transmitting  a  few  shillings  to  a  place  1 
uiiles  distant  was  2^.  2^.,  the  order  being  on  a  separate  paper,  which  renilered 
enclosure  liable  to  double  postage.    Money  orders  for  sums  under  £5  are  nowgratrto 
by  every  post-town  upon  cveiy  other  post-town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  appli 
tion  at  the  various  offices ;  and  also  by  and  upon  certain  offices  in  the  metropolis,  o^ 
which  the  postmasters  are  furnished  with  a  list,  for  which  a  commission  of  3d.  for 
Two  Pounds,  and  fkL  for  any  sum  above  Two  Pounds  and  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds, 
is  charged.    They  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  the  second  calendar  month 
after  their  issue  or  a  fresh  order  will  be  charged  for,  and  within  the  twelfth  calendapJ 
mouth,  or  they  will  not  be  paid  at  all-     Post  Office  Orders  are  recommended  for  smalll 
sums  ;  and,  if  neither  that  nor  registration  be  adopted,  that  all  bills,  notes,  &c-,  bej 
cut  in  halves,  and  sent  by  different  posts ;  the  numbers,  dates,  drc,  should  also  be' 
carefully  taken.    No  money  orders  arc  issued  or  paid  on  a  Sunday.    A  money  order 
granted  upon  London,  without  specifying  any  particular  office  in  London,  can  only 
be  paid  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  Mart  in 's-le-G  rand.     Where  personal  attendJ 
ance  is  inconvenient  payment  may  be  obtained  by  receipting  the  order  and  giving  the 
bearer  information  as  to  the  Christian  name,  surname,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
who  obtained  the  order.    The  total  number  of  PostOffice  orders  issued  and  paid  in 
1849,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  4,246,891,  and  the  amount  was  £8,152,643. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  tribute  to  the  admirable  management  of  the  Post 
Office  in  this  country.  It  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  be  an  engine  of  taxation; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  a  series  of  improvements  have  been  adopted  which 
renders  the  institution  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  diffusion,  both  directly  and 
indirectly)  of  most  important  moral  advantages. 
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VII.    THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TOWER. 

E  Tower  is  the  tery  germ  of  London.  How  many  shadowy  recollections  arise  as 
contemplate  the  time-worn  walls,  the  slight  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
dem  reparations !  Here,  at  least,  tradition  informs  us,  was  a  strong-hold  of  the 
tons ;  hen  have  been  ftund  traces  of  the  Romans ;  here,  no  doubt,  ^as  a  Saxon 
h  or  castle ;  and  here  yet  exist  the  fortifications  of  the  early  Normans.  The 
est  of  masts  which  now  stretches  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce,  was  in  those 
rs  comparatively  a  blank,  while  a  living  forest,  the  haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the  wild 
J,  formed  the  boundary  line  on  the  hills  to  the  north  and  west,  and  along  the 
ley  of  the  Lee  and  Essex  on  the  north-east,  with  the  "  tillage  lands  of  the  city,'* 
Fitzstephen  writes,  lying  between,  which,  he  adds,  "  are  not  barren  gravelly  soils, 
t  like  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  which  produce  abundant  crops,  and  fill  the  bams 
the  cultivators  '  with  Ceres'  plenteous  sheaf.'  "  From  the  earthen  mound  with  its 
iber  palisades  of  Trinobantium  or  Troynovant  have  alike  extended  the  city  of 
Qg  Lud  and  the  endless  miles  of  streets  which  now  form  the  immense  town  of 
ndon,  while  the  Tower  remains  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kingdom. 
The  earliest  historical  description  of  the  Tower,  that  of  Fitz-Stephen,  who  died  in 
)1,  has  something  striking  amidst  its  brevity.  "  It  (London)  hath  on  the  east  part 
'ower  Palatine,  very  large  and  very  strong,  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a 
ip  foundation.  The  mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts."  There  is  no 
1  connection  between  the  fabulous  blood-tempered  mortar  of  the  old  monkish 
iter,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Yet,  when  we  think  of 
it  history,  how  appropriate  does  it  seem  that  the  very  foundations  of  those  walls 
uld  be  laid  in  blood  !  Fitz-Stephen  was  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  period  when 
se  foundations  were  laid,  by  almost  seven  centuries  ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  not  who 
i  them.  Tradition  says,  Julius  C89sar  ;  and  Poetry  is  the  step-nurse  of  the  chil- 
n  of  Tradition : — 

"  Yc  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame." 
ly  does  the  poet  himself  tell  us,  in  a  note  upon  his  well-known  line,  that  the 
est  part  of  the  Tower  is  wlgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Cssar  ?  He  had  authority 
ugh  for  his  apostrophe  to  the  towers  of  Julius,  even  if  the  belief  of  the  vulgar 
-e  not  a  sufficient  basis.  Stow,  who  endeavours  to  depreciate  the  value  of  its 
Jitional  history,  tells  us,  "  It  hath  been  the  common  opinion,  and  some  have 
tten  (but  of  none  assured  ground),  that  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  conqueror  of  the 
tons,  was  the  original  author  as  well  thereof,  as  also  of  maiiy  other  towers,  castles, 
I  great  buildings  within  this  realm."  How  does  the  good  painstaking  antiquary 
prove  the  common  opinion  ?  how  does  he  show  that  the  old  writers  who  adopted 
common  opinion  had  ''  none  assured  ground  ? "  ^'  Cfesar  remained  not  here  so 
g,  nor  had  he  in  his  head  any  such  matter ;  but  only  to  despatch  a  conquest  of 
)  barbarous  country,  and  to  proceed  to  greater  matters.  Neither  did  the  Roman 
ters  make  mention  of  any  such  buildings  erected  by  him  here."  He  knows  what 
)  in  Julius  Caesar's  head,  and  he  knows  what  is  not  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  he 
>W8  no  more.  And  then  come  other  antiquaries,  who  would  give  us  something  not 
te  50  far  off  M  Julius  C^^ar  to  rest  our  faith  upon.    Pr.  Stukeley  would  have  a 
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citodel  raised  here,  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Greftt ;  and  Dr«  Miller  provu 
that  the  Tower  of  London  w^h  the  capital  fortress  of  the  Romans,  their  treasiuy^  and 
their  mint,  from  the  circumstance  that  three  coins  of  the  Emperors  nouorius  and 
ArcacliuB  were  found  within  the  Tower  walls^  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  some 
modern  building.  When  we  talk  of  the  beginnings  of  such  a  place  as  the  Tower  of 
London,  we  rejoice  in  these  gropings  and  mystifications  of  the  learned  ;  for,  unmo- 
lested by  their  facts,  we  desire  to  look  into  tbe  depthi  of  a  fathomless  antiquity.  It 
is  little  to  us  that  Stow  the  moiiern  telis  n&,  as  if  settling  the  matter^  **  I  iind  in  a 
fair  register-book  of  the  acts  of  the  Bishoj^s  of  Rochester,  set  down  by  Eilmund  of 
Hadenham,  that  William  L,  surnamed  Conqueror,  builded  the  Tower  of  London,  to 
wit,  the  great  white  and  square  tower  there,  Tkhfmt  the  year  of  Christ  1078,  appoint- 
ing Gundulph,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  he  principal  surTeyor  and  overseer  of 
that  work,  who  was  for  that  time  lodged  in  the  house  of  Edmere,  a  burgess  of  Lon- 
don," But  mark  how  the  modern  antiquary  is  presently  lost  in  the  dim  morning  of 
history ;  and  how  even  he  falls  back  upon  tradition  :— *■  Ye  have  heard  before,  that 
the  wall  of  this  city  was  all  round  about  furnished  with  towers  and  bulwarks,  in  due 
distance  every  one  from  other  ;  and  also  that  the  river  of  Thames,  with  its  ebbing 
and  flowing,  on  tbe  south  side  had  subverted  the  said  wall  and  towers  there.  Where* 
fore,  1^  w  aupposfd^  King  William^  for  defence  of  this  city,  in  place  most  dangerouii 
and  open  to  the  enotny,  hiiving.taken  down  the  second  bulwark  in  the  east  part  of 
the  wall  from  tbe  Thames,  builded  this  tower,  which  was  the  great  square  tower  (now 
called  the  White  Tower),  and  hath  been  since  at  divers  times  enlarged  with  other 
buildings  adjoining,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter,''  Fitz-Stephen  is  Stow's  authority 
for  the  fact  of  the  Thames  washing  away  the  south  wall  ;  all  the  rest  is  conjecture. 
But  since  Stow's  time^ — that  is  in  1720,  and  again  in  1777 — foundations  of  buildings 
long  swept  away  were  discovered  near  the  White  Tower.  They  were  of  stone,  of  the 
great  width  of  three  yards,  and  so  strongly  cemented  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
removed.  Who  built  these  walls,  which  correspond  so  remarkably  with  Fitz-Stephen's 
description  ?  How  are  we  sure  that  the  White  Tower  was  the  building  of  which 
Gundulph  was  the  architect  ?  Can  we  be  certain  that  the  White  Tower  was  the  Ai*x 
Pahtina  described  by  FitzStephen  1  These  are  questions  which  the  antiquaries  will 
not  solve  for  us,  even  while  they  command  us  to  believe  in  no  vulgar  traditions. 
Let  them  remain  unsolved.  We  have  got  our  foot  upon  tolerably  firm  ground.  W^e 
see  the  busy  Bishop  (the  same  who  built  the  great  keep  at  Rochester)  coming  daily 
from  his  lodgings  at  the  honest  burgess's  to  erect  something  stronger  and  mightier 
than  the  fortressea  of  the  Saxons,  What  he  found  in  ruinsj  and  what  he  made 
ruinous,  who  can  tell  ?  Thero  might  have  been  walls  and  bulwarks  thrown  down  by 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  There  might  have  been,  tlilapidated  or  entire, 
some  citadel  more  ancient  than  the  defences  of  the  people  whom  the  Korman  con- 
quered, belonging  to  the  age  when  the  great  lords  of  the  world  left  everywhere  some 
marks  upon  tbe  earth's  surface  of  their  pride  and  their  power.  That  Gundulph  did 
not  create  the  fortress,  is  tolerably  clear.  What  he  built,  and  what  be  destroyed, 
must  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Here  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  that  practical  mastery  of  science  and  art  which  so  honourably  distinguishes  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  age,  building  some  great  work  at  the  command  of  the  King. 
The  register  referred  to  by  Stow  speaks  of  it  as  the  Grtnt  Tower.  But  the  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  in  the  year  1090  the  Tower  of  London  was  *'80ro  shaken  by  the  wind." 
There  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  that  year,  which  they  inform  us  blew  down  more  than 
five  hundred  houses  in  London*  These  were  houses  of  wood  and  mud, — huts  not 
Imik  to  brave  the  elements.     But  the  great  Wlute  Tower  to  be  sore  shaken  with  the 
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wmd !  The  wind  might  as  well  attempt  to  shake  Snowdon  or  Ben  Neris.  This  single 
fiict  is  to  OS  a  pretty  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Ruf us,  was  a 
collection  of  haildings  of  yarious  dates,  and  of  various  degrees  of  strength.  Stow, 
describing  the  additional  buildings  of  Rufus  and  his  successor  Henry  I.,  says,  "  They 
ilso  caosed  a  castle  to  be  builded  under  the  said  tower,  to  wit,  on  the  south  side 
toward  the  Thames,  and  also  encastelated  the  same  round  about."  The  castle  under 
the  Great  Tower  is  held  to  be  that  anciently  called  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  beneath 
wiiich  was  Traitor's  Gate.  Here,  again,  the  precise  building  erected  is  not  yeiy 
dearly  defined.  That  the  Tower  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  regular 
fortress,  by  successiye  additions,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  At  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  its  limits  were  not  yery  exactly  defined  ;  and  its  liberties  or  juridical 
extent  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  for  several  centuries.  The  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  the  first  four  constables  of  the  Tower  of  London  after  the  Conquest  made 
a  vineyard  of  the  site  now  known  as  East  Smithfield,  which  they  held  by  force  from 
the  IViory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within  Aldgate,  to  which  it  pertained.  It  was 
restored  to  the  Church  in  the  second  year  of  King  Stephen.  It  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  whether,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Tower  was  capacious  enough 
for  a  royal  residence ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  had  been  employed  (as 
probably  all  places  of  strength  were  then  occasionally  employed)  as  a  prison  for  state 
offenders.  In  the  first  year  of  that  king,  Ralph  Flambard,  the  belligerent  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  here  confined.  He  kept  a  sumptuous  table,  and  his  jovial  character  was 
agreeable  enough  to  his  keepers,  amongst  whom  he  circulated  the  wine-cup  with  a 
very  unclerical  intemperance.  A  rope  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  fresh  tun  of  the 
generous  liquor  wherewith  he  made  the  hearts  of  his  companions  glad.  Their  wassail 
was  prolonged  to  the  point  of  the  most  helpless  drunkenness  ;  and  the  bishop  escaped 
from  the  window  by  the  aid  of  his  good  rope,  whilst  his  warders  were  soundly  sleeping. 
A  centuiy  or  so  later,  Grifiin  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  a 
similar  experiment  with  a  rope,  with  no  such  happy  result : — the  bishop  got  safe  to 
Normandy  ;  the  Welsh  prince  broke  his  neck. 

During  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190,  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  held  the  Tower  against  John  and  his  partisans.  He  "  enclosed,"  say  the  chroni- 
clers, ''  the  tower  and  castle  with  an  outward  wall  of  stone,  and  also  caused  a  deep 
ditch  to  be  cast  about  the  same,  thinking  to  have  environed  it  with  the  river  of 
Thames."  Stow  has  looked  upon  this  occurrence  with  the  eye  of  one  skilled  in  local 
bound-marks.  He  tells  us,  with  delightful  simplicity,  ^^  by  the  making  of  this  ditch  in 
East  Smithfield  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London  lost  half  a  mark  rent  by 
the  year,  and  the  mill  was  removed  that  belonged  to  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Catherine,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Trinity  aforesaid,  which  was  no  small 
loss  and  discommodity  to  either  part.  And  the  garden  which  the  King  had  hired  of 
the  brethren  for  six  marks  the  year  for  the  most  part  was  wasted  and  marred  by  the 
ditch."  He  complains,  too,  that  the  enclosure  and  ditch  took  away  the  ground  of  the 
City  on  Tower  Hill,  besides  breaking  down  the  city  wall.  The  citizens,  however,  did 
not  complain,  because  they  thought  all  was  done  for  "  good  of  the  city's  defence." 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  their  opinions  underwent  a  material  change.  That 
King  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress  ;  and,  whilst  he  made  it  his  chief 
residence,  adding  to  its  internal  comfort  and  beauty,  he  was  careful  to  strengthen  its 
bulwarks,  especially  towards  the  west.  The  work  was  probably  hurried  on,  for  the 
waUs  twice  fell  down,  "  shaken  as  it  had  been  with  an  earthquake."  Matthew  Paris, 
who  tells  us  this,  adds,  '^  for  the  which  chance  the  citizens  of  London  were  nothing 
sorry,  for  they  were  threatened  that  the  said  wall  and  bulwarks  were  builded  to  the 
end  that  if  any  of  them  would  contend  for  the  liberties  of  the  city  they  might  be 
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impmoned ;  and,  that  mttij  might  Ijc  liiiJ  in  divers  prisonSi  many  lodgings  were 
made,  that  no  one  should  speak  with  another."  Henry  III.  had,  however,  other  and 
fiercer  prisoners  within  those  new  walls  than  the  valiant  citixens  of  London,  They 
had  many  contents  with  him  ;  they  insulted  lii:^  queen  arid  pent  her  up  within  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Tower  ;  but  the  royal  clemency  wa^t  to  he  bought  with  money^  and 
good  round  sums  did  the  citizens  pay  for  it.  The  prisoners  that  Henry  III.  chiefly 
kept  here  were  three  leopards  ;  and  their  abode,  nnd  that  of  their  successors,  was  for 
centurieB  in  the  gate  called  the  Lion  Tower.  This  tower  also  was  built  by  Henry  IIL 
The  leopards  which  were  pre^sented  to  Henry  III.  hy  the  Emperor  Frederick,  formed, 
no  doubt,  part  of  the  royal  state  with  which  tlaat  King  here  surrounded  himself. 
Although  we  have  no  Tery  full  traces  of  what  he  effected  during  his  long  reign  in 
rendering  the  tower  a  fitting  jialacc  for  the  English  kiogs^ — the  records  of  what  he  did 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  accomplished  many  things  of  which  there  is  no  record.  Mr. 
Bayley  says,  **To  him  the  Tower  owed  much  of  the  splendour  and  importance  ^hich 
it  possessed  in  early  ages ;  and  to  bis  time  may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  that  are  now  extant.  The  records  of  that  era, 
which  abound  with  curious  entries,  eviiicing  Henry's  great  and  constant  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  contain  many  interesting  orders  which  he  gave  for  works  of 
that  kind  to  be  executed  in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  Tower,  The  royal  chapels  there,  as 
well  as  the  great  hall  and  the  King's  chaml^cr  of  state,  are  subjects  of  frequent  and 
curious  mention."  These  fragmentary  notices  are  mote  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
than  to  the  general  reader ;  but,  like  Qwerj  other  such  authentic  record,  they  throw  light 
not  only  upon  the  state  of  national  industry,  but  of  the  manners  of  the  period.  The 
King,  for  example,  order.^  the  garner  to  be  repaired  :  this  was  probably  a  storehouse 
of  corn.  The  leaden  gutters  of  the  Great  Tower,  through  which  the  nun-water  must 
fall  down  from  the  top,  are  to  be  lengthened  and  brought  even  with  the  ground.  This 
isras  a  progresi*  in  domestic  architecture  which  we  should  have  scarcely  expected,  wheii 
we  know  that  five  centuries  afterwards  the  roofs  of  the  London  houses  were  furnished 
with  spouts  which  bestowed  their  turrettis  during  cveiy  shower  upon  the  unhappy 
passengers  below.  The  Great  Tower,  and  the  old  wall  about  it,  are  ordered  to  be 
whitened  ;  and  8tow  holds  that  the  Great  Tower  was  thenceforward  called  the  White 
Tower  :  this  we  doubt.  The  church  of  8t.  Peter  within  the  Tower  was  also  the  object 
of  the  King'K  especial  care.  It  was  not  only  to  be  brushed  and  plastered  with  lime, 
hut  its  images  were  to  be  coloured  anew,  and  a  new  image  of  St.  Christopher  was  to 
be  made,  and  two  fair  tables  to  be  rnade,  painted  of  the  beat  colours,  concerning  the 
stories  of  the  blessed  Nicolas  and  Catherine.  Edward  I.  completed  the  ditch  and 
bulwarks  erected  by  his  father,  and  he  raised  some  additional  fortifications  to  the 
west.  Mr,  Bayley,  the  historian  of  the  Tower,  considers  the  works  of  Edward  L  to  be 
the  last  additions  to  the  fortress  of  any  importance.  Some  of  the  works  of  this  period 
were  perishable  enough,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction.  It  is  recorded,  for 
examjile,  that  in  13U!  the  citizens  of  London  pulled  down  a  mtal  wall  between  the 
Tower  Ditch  and  the  city,  supjKJsed  to  have  been  erected  by  Henry  IIL:  they  were 
compelled  to  restore  the  same,  and  were  fined  a  thousand  marks  for  their  exploit. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  a  commiijsion  was  issued  foe  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  Tower.  The  original  ret  vim  to  that  commission  is  at  the  Record  Office  ;  itnd 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Bayley  in  his  *  History  of  the  Tower.'  We  have  here  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  expense  of  repairing  particular  buildings:,  the  several  items 
amounting  to  £020  3*.  4ff.  It  is  not  very  eas^y  to  assign  the  larioua  items  to  the 
buildings  which  now  exist :  for  example,  we  have  the  "  High  Tower,'*  and  the  **  White 
Tower ;  **  as  well  as  the  "  Round  Tower,"  the  "  Money  Tower,'*  and  "  Corande'fl 
Tower,"    Other  items  in<Iicate  the  palatial  character  of  the  fortress,  eugh  fis  the 
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JuBf 'i  hftU  and  ohapel ;  tha  Queen's  kitchen,  bakehouse,  chamber,  and  chapel ;  the 
niier*!  chamber ;  the  wardrobe.  In  the  reign  of  Edward's  unhappy  grandson  we 
hd  the  outer  walls  of  mud  already  noticed  still  remaining.  In  a  document  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Richard  II.  it  is  stated  that  ''  the  franchise  of  the  Tower  stretcheth 
fnm  the  water-side  unto  the  end  of  Petty  Wales,  to  the  end  of  Tower  Street,  and  so 
straight  unto  a  mud  wall,  and  from  thence  straight  cast  unto  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
aad  from  thence  to  the  postern,  south ;  and  from  thence  straight  to  a  great  elm  before 
the  Abbot  of  Tower  Hill's  rents;  and  from  thence  to  another  elm  standing  upon 
Tower  Ditch  ;  and  from  that  elm  by  a  mud  wall  straight  forth  into  Thames." 

Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  younger  brother,  John  Count  of  Angoultoe,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  suffered  a  long  capti?ity  in  the  Tover 
of  London.  We  mention  this  circumstance  here,  because  in  a  copy  of  the  poems  of 
the  Duke,  now  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
most  curious  illumination  representing  the  Tower  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  London  at 
the  period  of  the  Duke's  captivity. 

In  the  reigns  of  £dward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  some  considerable  repairs  of  the 
Tower  appear  to  have  taken  place.  In  connection  with  the  fortress-prison, 
Edward  lY.  made  a  movement  highly  characteristic  of  the  period.  His  officers  set 
up  a  scaffold  and  gallows  upon  Tower  Hill ;  but  the  city  of  London  insisted  upon 
its  ancient  right  of  dealing  with  offenders  within  its  own  precincts :  so  the  King's 
scaffold  and  gallows  were  taken  down  with  many  apologies,  and  the  sheriffs  main- 
tained their  ancient  privileges  of  superintending  all  heading  and  hanging  beyond  the 
Tower  walls.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  extensive  repairs  again  took  place  ;  and  the 
specifications  furnish  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  character  of  the  several  build- 
ings and  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  apartments.  Amongst  other  towers  whose  ancient 
names  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion,  such  as  ^'  Broad  Arrow  Tower  "  and  **  Robin  the 
Devil's  Tower,"  we  have  ^  Julius  Csesar's  Tower  ; "  but  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  not 
the  great  White  Tower,  which  in  later  times  has  been  called  C»sar's — it  is  the  **  Salt 
Tower,"  at  the  south- eastern  angle. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period — that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — in  which  we  can 
ascertain  with  great  exactness  the  condition  of  this  fortress.  In  1507  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  Tower  and  its  lil)erties  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Peyton,  then 
governor.  A  **  true  and  exact  draught "  has  been  preserved  ;  but  before  we  proceed 
to  exhibit  this  very  curious  plan  we  may  transcribe  the  brief  description  of  the  Tower 
by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  Paul  Hentzner,  who  visited  England  in  1598  : — 

'^  Upon  entering  the  Tower  of  London  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  swords  at  the 
gate,  and  deliver  them  to  the  guard.  When  we  were  introduced  we  were  shown  above 
a  hundred  pieces  of  arras  belonging  to  the  Crown,  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk ; 
Heveral  saddles  covered  with  velvet  of  different  colours  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  bed- 
furniture,  such  as  canopies  and  the  like,  some  of  them  richly  ornamented  with  pearl ; 
some  royal  dresses,  so  extremely  magnificent  as  to  raise  any  one's  admiration  at  the 
sums  they  must  have  cost.  We  were  next  led  to  the  Armoury,  in  which  are  these 
particularities  :  spears  out  of  which  jou  may  shoot ;  shields  that  will  give  fire  four 
times  ;  a  great  many  rich  halberds,  commonly  called  partisans,  with  which  the  guard 
defends  the  royal  person  in  battle ;  some  lances  covered  with  red  and  green  velvet,  and 
the  suit  of  armour  of  King  Henry  VIII. ;  many  and  very  beautiful  arms,  as  well  for 
men  a«  for  horse-fights  ;  the  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  three  spans 
thick  ;  two  pieces  of  cannon — the  one  fires  three,  the  other  seven  balls  at  a  time  ;  two 
others  made  of  wood,  which  the  English  had  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  France — and 
by  thi«  stratAgom,  without  which  they  could  not  have  succeeded,  they  struck  a  terror 
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B9  at  the  appearance  of  artUlerj,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  upon  article«  ;  nine- 
teen camions  of  a  thicker  make  than  ordinary,  and  in  a  room  apart  thirtj-Bix  of  a 
smaller  ;  other  cannons  fur  chain-^hot^  and  ballij  proper  to  hritij^  down  masts  of  ships  ; 
cross-bows,  hows  and  arrows,  of  which  to  this  day  the  Englifih  make  use  in  their 
exercises.  But  who  can  relate  all  that  is  to  he  seen  hero  ?  Eight  or  nine  men  em- 
ployed by  the  year  are  scarce  sufhcient  to  keep  all  the  arms  hrtght. 

"  The  mint  for  coining  money  is  in  the  Tower.  N.B.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  when 
any  of  the  n«>lHlity  are  sent  hither,  on  the  charge  of  high  crimciJ,  punishable  with 
death,  such  as  murder^  Aic,  they  seldom  or  never  recover  their  liberty*  Here  was 
beheaded  Anna  Bolen,  wife  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  and  lies  buried  ia  the  chapel^  but 
without  any  inscription  ;  and  Queen  Eli74xbeth  was  kept  prisoner  here  by  her  sister 
Queen  Mary,  at  whose  death  she  was  enlarged,  and  by  right  called  to  the  throne. 

"  On  coming  out  of  the  Tower  wo  were  led  to  a  small  houfie  close  by,  where  are 
kept  variety  of  creatures,  vis.,  three  lionesses,  one  lion  of  great  &ir^e  called  Edward 
VI.^  from  his  having  been  bom  in  that  reign ;  a  tiger,  a  lynx,  a  wolf  exceedingly  old  j 
this  is  a  very  scarce  animal  in  England,  so  that  their  ^heep  and  cattle  stray  about  in 
great  numbers  without  any  danger,  though  without  anybody  to  keep  them  :  there  is, 
besides,  a  porcupine  and  an  eagle :  all  these  creatures  are  kept  in  a  remote  place, 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  wooden  lattices,  at  the  Queen's  expense. 

^*  Near  to  this  Tower  is  a  large  open  space  :  on  the  highest  part  of  it  (Tower  Hill) 
Is  erected  a  wooden  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  noble  criminals ;  upon  which  they 
Bay  three  princes  of  England,  the  last  of  their  families,  have  been  beheaded  for  high 
treason.  On  the  Thames  close  by  are  a  great  many  cannon,  such  chiefly  as  arc  used 
at  sea/' 

The  plan  which  we  subjoin  receives  an  additional  value  from  being  of  the  exact 
period  of  Uentzner  s  description. 

The  names  which  we  have  affixed  to  this  plan  are  those  which  the  respective 
portions  of  the  fortress  at  present  bear,  with  the  exception  of  those  parta  here  called 
■*th©  Queen'rt  lodgings'"  and  ^' the  Queen's  gallery  and  garden."  This  plan  is  also 
sufficient  to  show  the  buildinga  which  remain,  and  their  positions.  The  area  within 
the  walls  somewhat  exceeds  twelve  acres,  and  may  be  called  a  circle,  formed  by  a 
wide  and  apacions  ditch  or  moat  that  runs  all  round  the  wails,  leaving  a  narrow  slip 
of  wharf  or  quny  between  it  and  the  river;  the  waters  of  which  were  admitted  to  the 
moat  by  a  passage  beneath  8t.  Thomas's  Tower,  better  known  as  Traitor's  Gate.  The 
whole  of  the  ditch  ia  now  dry,  and  the  sloping  banks  are  railed  in  from  Tower  Hill, 
and  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  plantation,  with  gravel  walks  and  seats,  while  a  part 
of  the  south  is  occupied  by  temporary  shedfi  far  workmen.  The  princijial  entrance 
into  the  Tower  is  at  the  south-western  angle,  by  a  series  of  gates  leading  through 
an  enclosure,  and  over  a  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the  moat.  The  first  gate  is  called 
the  Lion's  Gate,  from  the  court  adjoiuing  having  been  appropriated  to  the  menagerie, 
first  commenced  by  Henry  IlL,  aud  which  was  continued  until  the  whole  collection 
was  transferred  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Nov,,  1834.  At  this  entrance  there  were 
formerly,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bayley,  considerable  outworks,  which  were  enclosed 
by  a  small  moat,  forming  what  is  termed  a  barbican.  This  was  the  post  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  where  a  porter  was  st4Ltioned  to  keep  '^  watch  and  ward,'*  and  to 
announce  in  due  form  all  state  arrivals  ;  and  where  strangers  were  detained  until 
their  business  was  made  known  to  the  governor.  The^c  feudal  ceremonies  were 
observed  down  to  the  reign  of  James  !.»  when  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The 
next  gate  stands  outside  the  present  moat  and  is  called  the  Middle  Tower,  which, 
with  the  Byward  Tower  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  ore  arched  gateways,  each 
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fornished  witli  double  poricullbes,  and  flanked  by  masslTe  round  to  wen  on  eacb 
Bide.  On  the  right,  under  the  Bjwaxd  Tower,  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  drawbridge  on 
to  the  quay.  In  front,  is  seen  a  narrow  paved  street,  the  buildings  in  which  were 
formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  moneyers,  when  the  Mint  wad  kept  in  the  Tower, 
whence  the  street  yet  retains  the  name  of  3IiDt  Street :  thia  street  ejctends  all  round 
the  fortreM,  and  forms  the  outer  ward :  it  is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  a  number  of 
miserable  brick  hovels  used  for  lodging  the  garrison,  and  which  there  is  hope — and 
gome  signs — ^will  shortly  disappear.  Around  the  outer  ward  nmi  the  external 
rampajt,  strengthened  formerly  by  several  towers,  particularly  on  the  south  or  river 
^nt,  of  which  little  more  than  the  foun^lations  remain,  except  Traitor's  Qate,  and  the 
towers  at  the  western  extreme.  The  outer  ramparts  have  a  few  bastions  of  modem 
construction  on  the  land  sides ;  the  walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  with  a  rai^d 
platform  walk,  not,  however,  entirely  continuous. 

Proceeding  onward  from  the  principal  entrance,  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  is 
Traitor's  Qate,  beneath  wbieh  the  waters  of  the  Thames  were  admitted  to  the  moat, 
and  under  whose  gloomy  arch  prisoners  of  state  were  conducted  to  the  fortress ;  bai 
the  passage  is  now  walled  up.  Immediately  opposite  Traitor's  Gate  is  the  Bloody 
Tower,  so  called  from  a  tradition  that  the  unfortunate  Edward  V,  and  his  brother 
were  lodged  here ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  scene  of  their  murder.  Under  an  arch- 
way adjoining,  furnished  with  a  portcullis,  we  enter  the  inner  ward. 

The  inner  ward  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  strengthened  by  thirteen  toweri, 
many  of  which  remain,  as  does  also  a  great  part  of  the  wall.  This  wall  was  forty  feet 
high,  and  from  twelve  to  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  ground  rises  as  we  enter;  on 
the  right  is  the  guard-bouse,  a  modern,  uncharacteristic,  though  probably  convenient, 
low  stone  building.  On  the  lef^  and  in  front  is  a  large  paved  square  or  parade,  on 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  which  are  soino  mean-looking  brick  dwelling-houses,  one 
of  them  that  of  the  resident  governor,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  Bell  Tower,  where 
hangs  the  alarm-bell  of  the  garrison.  On  the  right,  and  forming  the  centre  of  tht 
square,  is  the  White  Tower,  or  Keep  of  the  ancient  fortress,  to  the  south  side  of  which 
is  attached  a  building  erected  in  1820,  for  the  reception  of  the  ancient  armour,  and 
now  called  the  Horse  Armoury.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  square,  is  the  chapel 
of  St  Fdter  ad  Vincula  (of  the  fetters),  in  front  of  which  the  execution  of  criminals 
formerly  took  place ;  and  behind  which  there  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  a  cell  or 
hermitage  inhabited  by  a  recluse  of  either  sex^  who  received  a  penny  daily  "of  the 
king*s  cbarity.'"  How  odd  a  combination  appears,  now,  the  idea  of  a  recluse  in  a 
hermitage  on  Tower  Hill !  Between  the  chapel  and  tbe  lieutenant-goveruor^s  rest* 
denoe  on  the  weflt,  is  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  northward  of  the  Beanchamp 
Tower  stands  Bevereux,  or  Develyn*B,  or  Robin  the  Devirs  Tower,  both  used  as 
prisons.  Eastward  of  the  chapel,  and  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  northern  aide  of 
tbe  enclosure,  stood  formerly  the  armoury,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1B41,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  castellated  structure  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  square  tower  mt 
each  end,  with  battlements  and  heavy  machicolations  above,  divided  into  three 
stories,  tbe  windows  of  the  upper  two  stories  projecting  in  a  stone  frame,  so  as  to 
appear  like  the  large  oriel  of  a  Tudor  dwelling-house.  The  centre  is  formed  of  two 
octagonal  towers,  with  narrow  apertures  for  lights,  flanking  an  arched  gateway.  The 
body  stands  somewhat  back,  and  connects  the  central  towers  with  the  end  towers : 
each  contains  three  stories  with  seven  windows  in  each  Ktory,  and  all  are  l»attlemented 
and  machicolated,  while  two  stacks  of  heavy  chimneys  rise  from  their  centres.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  modem  society, 
when  making  additions  or  alterations  to  an  ancient  ediioe;  and  if  there  is  not  an 
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totin  ooDgruity  in  this,  which  is  intended  for  a  barrack,  it  is  at  least  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  wretched  hovels  which  have  hitherto  served  for  that  purpose,  and 
disgraced  alike  the  building  and  the  country. 

li'orth-eaatward  of  this,  and  on  the  line  of  the  inner  wall,  stood  the  Flint,  the 
Bowyer,  and  the  Brick  Towers.  The  Flint  Tower  fell  into  decay,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  foundation  story.  The  great  fire  of  1841  broke  out  in  the  Bowyer 
Tower,  and  the  upper  part,  a  comparatively  modem  erection,  was  destroyed.  On  the 
sites,  or  nearly  so,  of  these  towers,  others  are  now  being  built  more  in  character  with 
the  original  structure ;  the  hovels  that  encumbered  them  are  removed,  and  the  old 
wail  Li  being  restored  and  repaired.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  the  Martin  Tower, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison,  and  subsequently  as  the  depository  of  the  crown  jewels, 
which  were  placed  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  the  tower  thence  received  the  name  also 
of  the  Jewel  Tower.  Along  the  eastern  wall,  south  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  is  the  Con- 
stable Tower,  which  corresponds  with  the  Bcauchamp  Tower  on  the  west,  but  is 
smaller,  and,  like  that,  was  a  prison ;  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower  ;  and  the  Salt  Tower. 
Almost  in  front  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  and  on  the  east  side,  is  a  small  stone  building  of 
an  undescribable  but  castellated  style,  erected  in  1841-2  for  the  reception  of  the 
Begalia^  which  are  here  very  conveniently  disposed  for  exhibition.  Nearly  adjoining, 
but  more  advanced  into  the  quadrangle,  is  the  barrack  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison : 
another  mixture  of  the  castle  and  the  dwelling  ;  two  octagonal  towers,  or  rather 
turrets,  flank  the  arched  entrance,  which  has  two  stories  above  it,  and  on  each  side  is 
a  wing  of  two  stories,  with  battlements  and  large  bay  windows. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  White  Tower  stands  the  Ordnance  Office,  a  plain  modem 

building,  erected  about  1790,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  where  formerly  stood 

the  royal  apartments,  at  the  back  of  which  were  the  King*s  and  Queen's  gardens. 

j    Of  these  apartments  there  are  no  remains,  and  though  the  names  are  recorded  of  the 

*    Qreat  Hall,  the  King's  Chamber,  King's  and  Queen's  Galleries,  we  know  little  of  their 

I    form,  or  extent,  or  when  they  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Salt  Tower  is  placed  at  the  south-eastern  angle  ;  thence  westward  the  next  is 
the  Lanthom  Tower,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  King's  bedchamber.  Still  fartlier  westward  is  the  Wakefield  or  Record 
Tower,  and  next  we  again  reach  the  Bloody  Tower.  The  Wakefield  and  Lanthom 
Towers  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  earlier  parts  of  the  construction,  and  to  date 
their  origin  from  William  Bufus.  The  Wakefield  or  Record  Tower  consists  of  only 
two  stories,  the  upper  one  a  restoration  :  it  has  been  a  depository  for  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  from,  at  latest,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIll. 

Having  completed  the  circuit,  we  may  mention  that  the  southern  front,  a  little 
east  of  the  Lanthom  Tower,  is  broken  by  a  wharf-like  warehouse,  furnished  with 
cranes  and  tackle  for  hoisting  goods,  and  a  tram-road  leading  from  the  quay  in  front : 
this  belongs  to  the  Ordnance  Ofiice.  At  the  south-eastern  angle  also  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge for  foot  passengers  on  to  the  quay,  the  exit  from  which  is  by  Iron-gate. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  fortress,  we  have  purposely  avoided  any  detailed 
description,  as  that  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  various  portions. 

At  the  date  of  the  plan  we  have  given,  the  Tower  had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign.  Whitehall  had  become  the  centre  of  courtly  splendour ;  but  the  Tower 
was  still  the  seat  of  all  the  great  attributes  of  royalty,  and  it  was  occasionally  oc- 
cupied by  the  monarch  upon  extraordinary  solemnitiee.  James  I.  came  here  in  1G04, 
previous  to  his  procession  through  the  city  to  open  his  first  parliament.  In  a  Latin 
oration  by  William  Hubbocke,  which  was  subsequently  published  with  a  translation, 
the  King  is  welcomed  to  the  Tower,  in  a  style  inflated  enough  indeed,  but  which 
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does  not  disregard  tho^e  facts  that  afford  us  a  notion  of  tbo  |mi|Mias  io'whicli  tho 
Tower  wiis  theti  applied,  as  well  as  a  tolerable  description  of  the  place  itself 

**  Ar.  the  post  gates  whereof  there  saluteth  jou  bj  mj  words  not  only  your  ftuihfitl 
Lieutenaotj  a  knight  gniccd  witk  ornaments  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  whole  troop  of 
armed  men  (the  wardens)  that  snrround  jour  princely  person,  yoor  ^errants  the  guard 
in  this  place,  but  together  also  there  welcomes  you,  as  it  were  with  one  obeiaano«^ 
whole  England^  France,  and  Ireland,  the  sovereign  authority  of  all  which,  by  the 
p08se«»ion  of  this  one  place,  you  do  clasp  and  as  it  were  gripe  in  your  hand.  For  thii 
Tower  and  Royal  Castle  is  the  pledge  for  them  all,  and  not  only  the  gate  of  good 
hope,  but  the  haven  of  the  whole  scope.  Here  the  stately  and  princely  beasta  the 
lions  (cou chant)  of  England  do  bow  down  to  the  lion  (rampant)  of  Scotland  ;  even  to 
you,  a  true  oflTsprliig  of  the  Lion  of  Judah,  and  rightly  descended  of  king«  your  great- 
great-grandfathers.  Here  ij  money  coined,  the  joints  and  sinews  of  war,  which  now 
a  good  while  since  hath  borne  the  image  and  superscription  of  your  own  Cassar.  There 
are  the  Records  of  Estate,  the  closet  of  the  acts  and  patents  of  our  princes,  your  re- 
nowned progenitors,  out  of  which,  I  may  boldly  avouch  it,  a  truer  story  of  our  nation 
by  far  may  be  compiled  than  any  is  yet  extant.  Here  are,  dispersed  in  the  several 
quarters  of  this  place,  certain  round  turrets  for  the  custody  of  offenders  against  the 
King.  This  which  is  next  our  elders  termed  tlie  Bloody  Tower,  for  the  bloodshed, 
aa  they  say,  of  those  infant  princes  of  Edward  IV.,  whom  Richard  III.,  of  cursed 
memory  (I  shudder  to  mention  it),  savagely  killed  two  together  at  one  time.  Thea 
there  prcsenteth  itself,  looking  dutifully  from  a  great  height  upon  you^  but  holding 
out  brazen  pieces  of  shot,  threatening  dashes  of  fire  and  thunderbolts  to  your  eneznieiy 
a  great  and  square  tower  for  martial  service,  the  strength  of  this  place,  a  watchman 
for  the  city,  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  a  commander  of  the  country  round  about,  wherein 
antiquity  hath  t*peciall  v  made  memorable  the  Hall  of  the  Roman  Ceesar.  Here  is  the 
Jewel-house  and  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  containing  implements  of  great  value 
above  number,  and  all  the  gohi  and  silver  plate,  with  a  most  rich  princely  wardrobe  ;  all 
which  have  now  long  giuce  poured  themselves  into  your  bosom,  as  tbejust  owner  and 
full  heir  to  them  all.  Here  are,  that  I  may  not  name  everything,  mountains  of  builets 
and  most  large  places  above  and  below  for  receipt  of  armour,  with  ordnance,  darts, 
pikes,  bows,  arrows,  privy  coats,  helmets,  gunpowder,  finally  with  the  whole  furniture 
to  chivalry,  for  service  on  horse,  on  foot^  by  land,  by  sea,  exceediogly  stored  ;  and  all 
these  to  subdue  your  enemies  ;  to  defend  your  friends^  citizens,  subjects,  mseodatea, 
and  oonfedcrates  ;  and  to  propulse  danger,  annoyance,  violence,  fear,  from  your  own 
person,  most  puisjiunt  King,  from  your  dearest  spouse,  our  sovereign  Queen,  your 
progeny,  estate,  and  whole  train/* 

The  preceding  extract  we  give  from  tbe  reprint  of  Hubboeke^s  scarce  tract  in  Mr. 
Nicholls'a  *  Progresses  of  James  L*  In  the  same  valuable  collection  we  have  a  tract 
entitled  *  England's  Farewell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,'  in  which  the  writer  gives  an 
account  of  the  festivals  with  which  the  royal  brother  of  James  was  entertained,  and 
the  sights  that  he  went  to  sec,  iu  ]^Hl  At  the  Tower,  says  the  writer,  **  our  gracious 
sovereign,  his  dear  esteemed  brother,  King  Jamea,  met  his  Highness,  and  with  kingly 
welcomes  entertained  him,  and  in  his  own  person  conducted  him  to  the  offices  of  the 
Jewel-house,  Wardrobe,  of  the  Ordnance,  iVIint,  and  other  places,  where  to  their  kingly 
presence  in  the  Jewel-house  were  presented  the  most  rare  and  richest  jewels  and 
beautiful  plate,  so  that  he  might  well  wonder  thereat,  but  cannot  truly  praise  or 
estimate  the  value  thereof  by  many  thousands  of  pounds/* 

But  there  was  a  place,  after  the  party  hud  viewed  the  Mint>  in  which  James 
especially  delighted.    **  From  thence  to  the  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  there  kept  and 
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I  jDAifltiuned  for  his  Higbness's  pleasures  and  paaiimes.''  The  only  addition  a  wMcb 
this  eccentric  monarch  made  to  the  Tower  were  in  connection  with  these  amuse- 
\g/g^  "  'This  spring  of  the  year  (1605)  the  King  builded  a  wall,  and  filled  up  with 
^^p  ikll  that  part  of  the  moat  or  ditch  about  the  west  fiide  of  the  lion^'  den,  and 
^Hiitted  a  drawing  partition  to  be  made  towards  the  south  part  thereof,  tho  one 
^^ihereof  to  aervc  for  the  breeding  lioness  when  she  shall  have  whelps,  and  the 
Etter  p«rt  thereof  for  a  walk  for  other  lions.  The  King  caused  also  three  trap-doors 
to  ht  inade  in  the  wall  of  the  lions'  den,  for  the  lions  to  go  into  their  walk  at  the  pleasure 
pf  the  keeper,  which  walk  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  for  especial  place  to  bait  the 
lions  with  dogs,  bcara,  bn)l»,  boars.  &c  " 

in  tbe  reign  of  Jame«  L  the  general  condition  of  the  Tower  was  inquired  into  by 
Hl^Privy  Council ;  and  it  wa^s  reported  that,  through  successive  encroachments,  the 
^Bdour  and  magnificence  of  this  royal  castle  was  much  defaced,  and  the  place 
iHff  aa  it  were  besieged  in  the  wharf,  ditches^  and  liberties.  Commissioners^  in  1623, 
^sported  that  on  the  side  of  Tower  Hill  and  East  Smithfield  "  the  moat  is  much  over- 
grown and  filled  up  with  earth  for  gardens  ;  and  round  the  counterscarp,  and  within 
the  moat  also  there  are  placed  many  houses,  sheds,  timber-yards,  coal-yards,  wheelers' 
yards,  4rc."  This  is  indeed  a  curious  record  of  the  steady  encroachments  of  peaceful 
industry  upon  the  outworks  of  a  slumbering  despotism.  But  the  cause  of  these  en- 
CToaebnients  is  pretty  obyious.  The  report  of  1620  talks  of  the  "  evil  toleration  of  some 
liA|tenitnts/*  and  mentions  the  odious  word^  "  private  profit/'  Mr.  Bayley  has  preserved 
^■ions  paper  which  appears  to  have  been  dmwn  up  by  a  yeoman  warder  in  1611, 
HBtig  the  appropriation  of  the  various  building.«(  at  that  date.  It  shows  us  little  of  the 
tpleudour,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  melancholy  gloom,  of  the  then  Tower.  It  appears 
to  have  been  some  time  deserted  by  the  Crown,  and  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  the 
detention  of  prisoners  of  state.  The  White  Tower,  according  to  this,  belonged  to  the 
office  of  the  Ordnance,  the  Martin  Tower  to  the  porter  of  the  Miot,  the  By  ward  and 
Watergate  Towers  to  the  warders.  But  of  eleven  other  towers  each  bears  the  fearful 
appellation  of  "  a  prison  lodffin^,'^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  very  considerable  repairs  were  eflTected 
IB  the  Tower,  "  for  the  safety  and  convenience  thereof  and  the  garrison  therein."  The 
forrey  which  was  previously  made  is  accompanied  with  a  plan.  Compared  with  the 
preftous  plan  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wo  see  that  during  the  lapse  of  less  than  a 
esntury  much  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  old  fortress  had  been  obliterated,  and 
thiii  clusters  of  small  buildings  had  grown  up  amidst  its  towers  and  courts.  During 
tilt  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth  the  placo  had  been  left  pretty  much  under  the 
oontrcd  of  its  military  oflieers  ;  and  after  the  Itestoration,  Charles  troubled  himself 
but  little  about  a  gloomy  fortress  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  Toluptuousness. 
Pepys  Eas  a  curious  notice  of  one  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Tower,  under  date  of  the 
24tb  of  November,  lGf)2  : — **  Sir  J.  Minnes,  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  I,  going  forth  toward 
Wbitehall,  we  hear  that  the  King  and  Duke  are  come  this  morning  to  the  Tower  fo 
§(€  the  Dunkirk  mothey^^  The  notion  of  Charles  going  to  the  Tower  to  look  upon  the 
price  of  his  shame  b  highly  characteriBtic.  In  the  same  month  Pepyi^  was  himself 
engi^ed  in  an  adventure  at  the  Tower.  Some  person^  with  a  prodigious  show  of 
mystery,  had  affirmed  that  there  was  treasure  concealed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tower, 
and  Pepys — ^the  busy  prying  Pepys — was  to  bo  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  the  richer 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  sum  alleged  to  have  been  hidden  was  seven  thou^nd 
pounds,  of  which  the  discoverer  was  to  get  two.  Lord  Sandwich  two,  and  the  King 
three.  A  warrant  for  the  search  was  given  by  the  King,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Lord  Mayor  were  to  aid  and  assist.  Four  sepaiate  attempts  to  find 
this  treasure  were  made,  but  without  any  success, 
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In  the  reign  of  Jamca  XL  was  commenced  the  grand  storehouse,  on  the  north  M 
of  tbo  inner  ward.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  and  w 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  The  principal  buUdio, 
that  were  added  to  the  Tower  in  the  next  century  were  houses  for  beada  of  depart 
ment^j,  storehouses,  and  barracks.  AIL  these,  aa  it  may  be  supposed^  are  perfectlf^ 
incongruouB  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  place. 

The  great  fire  at  the  Tower  on  the  3C)th  of  October,  1641, drew  the  public  attentioo 
with  an  cameBtness  provioualy  unknown,  to  this  roost  interesting  of  all  the  mooue 
ments  of  our  ancient  histor^r. 

The  brief  history  which  we  have  given  of  the  progreissive  increase  of  th©  Tower  h 
purposely  avoided  any  notice  of  the  surpassing  historical  associations  which  belong 
this  fortre^.  They  will  group  themselves  arounii  it  in  its  aspects  of  a  Pahce,  a  JHru 
and  an  4  rtenaf  and  Fortrtu. 


THE  PALACE. 


Motives  of  safety  induced  an  English  monarch  first  to  make  the  Tower  his  palaei 
within  the  ws.Ui  of  the  then  almost  impregnable  fortress.  In  1140,  we  are  toli| 
Itephen,  whilst  hia  affairs  wero  in  a  very  unpromising  state,  came  hither  with  i 
^ilender  retinue,  and  during  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  held  his  court  in  the  Towtf 
halls.  John  was  tX^  a  frequent  resident ;  and,  after  his  death,  Pritice  Louis  of' 
France  e^tayed  somo  short  tinie^  prior  to  his  renunciation  of  all  right  of  sovereignty 
in  England,  and  his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  youthful  king,  Henry  111*, 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years  of  his  minority  in  the  Tower,  and  gave  it  a 
Jdnd  of  celebrity  for  the  jjerfonnanco  with  great  pomp  of  religious  festivals.  Thes* 
were,  no  doubt,  expensive  affairs  ;  and  perhaps  rather  severely  taxed  the  kingly 
resources.  When  Henry  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower  during  Lent  in  122U,  he  had  to 
borrow  two  hundred  marks  of  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legat^  and  one  hundred  of 
"  Henry  of  St.  AJbau's/'  for  tb©  necessary  use  of  his  houaehold.  In  this,  as  in  th« 
preceding  reign,  the  growing  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch  caused 
the  Tower  to  be  besieged ;  but  such  matters  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  in  oi 
account  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress  and  arsenal.  During  these  troubles,  Henry,  in 
year  1236,  summoned  a  great  council  or  parliament  to  meet  him  in  May  within  t 
Tower  ;  but  such  was  the  opinion  his  subjects  had  of  his  good  faith,  that  the  barpi 
unanimouBJy  refused  to  assemble  in  any  such  place;  the  king  was  accor 
compelled  to  return  to  Westminster  and  meet  them  there  as  usual.  In  the  aubi 
years  of  Hemry^s  reign  we  find  the  king  frequently  retreating  to  the  Tower  for  safely, 
ti!l  his  son's  success  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  annihilated  the  opposing  party.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  reign  that  wo  find  the  first  mention  of  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower,  forming  at  this  day  perhaps  the  moit  perfect  Norman  remain  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  White  Tower  is  a  large  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  occupying  a  central 
space  in  the  great  area  of  the  Tower  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  north  and 
south,  and  ninety-etx  east  and  west.  Turret  towers  at  the  corners  (that  at  the  nurth^ 
east  formerly  used  by  Flam  steed  as  an  observatory),  a  circular  projection  rising  to  the 
summit  of  the  building  (ninety-two  feet)  on  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  wall, 
taU  blank  Norman  arches,  and  low  Norman  windows,  complete  the  essential  featuj«« 
of  the  exterior  \  though,  we  must  add,  there  are  on  the  south  and  west  sides  loir 
ranges  of  attached  buildiogi  one  forming  the  horse  armoury,  the  other  a  guard-house. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  four  stories  including  the  vaults,  connected  by  stairs  in 
the  spacious  circular  turret  at  the  nnrtii-efts tern  angle.    The  lirflt  floor  coi]#ist«  of  ^wo 
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iaift  apMrtmentfl,  an4  one  snutll,  with  a  semicircular  end,  an<)  a  plain  vaults  poof, 
wbkk  is  interesting  from  its  evident  antiquity.  These  were  formerly  prisons,  and  in 
tiuU  Tiew  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  return  to  them.  On  the  second  story  are 
two  other  large  rooms,  used,  like  the  first,  as  armouries,  or  for  the  deposit  of  ordnance 
stores,  and  the  chapel,  which,  rising  to  the  roof  of  the  Tower,  contracts  the  third 
story  to  two  apartments  corresponding  in  size  and  position  to  those  in  each  of  the 
stories  below.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  chapel  to  one  who  like 
omselves  has  seen  the  Choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  Smithfield  (the  present 
parish  church),  is  its  striking  resemblance  in  shape  and  style  to  that  fine  edifice.  It 
wtnts  the  size,  and  partially  therefore  the  grandeur,  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  it  wants 
siso  the  peculiar  beauty  of  form  which  some  of  the  arches  of  the  latter  present ;  but 
there  are  the  long-continued  aisle  and  the  circular  altar  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  St.  Bartholomew  has  undergone  many  and  most  injurious  alterations,  this  is 
genuine,  unaltered,  and,  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  unalterable  Norman  in  every  part, 
from  Tarious  rolls  quoted  by  Mr.  Bayley,  it  appears  service  was  regularly  performed 
here  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  a  chaplain  who  received  a  yearly  stipend  of 
fifty  shillings. 

An  interesting  memory  of  Henry  III.'s  son  and  successor,  Edward  I.,  in  connection 
with  the  palace,  has  been  preserved  by  the  famous  alchjmist  of  that  day,  Raymond 
Ittlly,  who  visited  England  at  Edward's  express  request.  The  alchymist  states,  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  in  the  secret  chamber  of  St.  Katherine,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
he  performed  in  the  royal  presence  the  experiment  of  transmuting  some  crystal  into 
a  mass  of  diamond,  or  adamant  as  he  calls  it,  of  which  he  says  the  king  made  little 
pillars  for  the  tabernacle  of  €k>d.  The  popular  belief  went  so  far  as  to  credit  the 
rumour  that  Lully  had  by  means  of  his  art  furnished  Edward  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  to  defiray  the  expense  of  a  projected  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  What  with 
his  Welsh  and  Scottish  expeditions,  Edward  had  little  time  for  rest  anywhere,  and 
the  Tower  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  small  share  of  his  presence.  The  effeminate 
Edward  II.  also  seldom  visited  the  Tower,  except  when  he  sought  shelter  within  its 
walls ;  although  his  queen  there  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Jane  of  the  Tower.  On  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the  king,  his  son, 
the  third  Edward,  was  here  for  some  time  kept  carefully  secluded  from  public  affairs, 
by  his  mother,  Isabel,  and  her  coadjutor,  Mortimer ;  but  they  soon  found  to  their 
cost  that  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Wallace  was  alive  again  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson;  Mortimer  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Nottingham  in  1330,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  gallows,  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  death  he  had  dealt  out 
to  his  late  monarch.  During  the  years  1337-8  Edward  resided  principally  at  the 
Tower,  busying  himself  in  the  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition  to  France. 
}fever  did  the  day-dream  of  French  sovereignty,  which  was  so  constantly  before  the 
ejes  of  our  eariy  kings,  seem  more  bright  or  full  of  promise  than  now ;  and  certainly 
never  was  there  a  better  chance  of  success  had  success  been  possible,  for  almost  every 
man  of  that  brilliant  court,  from  Edward  himself,  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
downwards,  was  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood,  if  not  of  positive  reputation  in  the 
annals  of  war  and  chivalry.  The  long  list  of  illustrious  prisoners  who  during  this 
reign  were  pouring  continually  into  the  Tower,  including  the  Kings  both  of  France 
and  Scotland,  is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  their  military  excellence.  Edward  died  at 
Richmond  in  1377,  and  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  soon  after  removed  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  Tower  to  prepare  for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July 
in  the  same  year.  The  procession,  which  now  first  began  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
every  coronation,  appears  to  have  taken  place  the  day  before ;  when  the  Mayor, 
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Sheriffs,  and  iUdermen,  und  a  large  body  of  citizen b  and  otbers. 
Hill,  nod  the  yotiug  sovereign,  clad  in  white  robes,  rode  forth,  attended  by  a^ 
of  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires.  The  Btrcets  were  guilj  decorated  wilJ 
draperies,  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine,  and  at  the  principal  thorougl 
procession  was  delayed  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  pageants.  A  eingle  sp€< 
suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  their  character.  In  Cheapside  was  stationed  a 
four  towers,  from  which,  on  two  sides,  *'  the  wine  ran  forth  abundantly, 
top  stood  a  golden  angel,  holding  a  crown,  so  contrived  that,  when  the 
near,  he  bowed  down  and  presented  it  to  him.  In  each  of  the  towers  wm  ft 
virgin,  of  stature  and  ago  like  to  the  King,  appareileti  in  white  restnies," 
blew  in  the  King's  face  leaves  of  gold  and  flowers  of  gold  counterfeit/'  *  Oft 
nearer  approach  the  damsels  took  cups  of  gold,  filled  them  with  wine  from  ti 
spouts,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  and  the  chief  nobles.  Like 
predecessors,  Richard  spent  little  of  his  time  in  the  Tower,  except  in  cases  of 
which  during  his  troubled  reign  occurred  but  too  often,  and  left  him  little 
the  gaieties  and  splendours  of  a  court.  But  in  1389,  Charles  VI .  of  Fran^ 
on  his  marriage,  given  a  magnilicent  fete,  Eicbard  ordered  a  tournament 
in  London,  which  was  proclaimed  through  France  and  Germany — a  chall 
comers  being  oflered  by  the  English.  Many  foreigners  of  distinction  accordi 
over,  and  became  the  King's  guests  in  tbe  Tower  during  the  continual 
festivities.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  1390, 
gates  flew  open,  and  displayed  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  countless  thousands 
a  cavalcade  of  peculiar  character  and  extraordinary  magnificence  issuing  fort 
came, "  first,"  says  Froissart,  **  threescore  coursers  apparelled  for  the  jousts, 
one  an  cs4)uire  of  honour,  riding  a  soft  pace  ;  and  then  issued  out  threesocd 
honour,  mounted  on  fair  palfreys,  riding  on  the  one  side  richly  apparel 
every  lady  led  a  knight  with  a  chain  of  silver,  which  knights  were  app 
joust  i  and  thus  they  came  riding  along  the  streets  of  London,  with  grd 
of  trumpets  and  other  minstrels^  and  so  came  to  Bmithfield,  where  the 
Queen  and  many  ladies  were  ready  in  chambers,  richly  adorned,  to  see  tl 
The  English  challengers  had  their  armour  and  apparel  garnished  with  w. 
and  their  necks  with  crowns  of  gold.  On  Richard's  second  marriage,  in 
young  Queen  Isabel  also  went  in  great  pomp  from  the  Tower  to  the  Palac 
minster  prior  to  her  coronation.  Events  of  a  very  different  character  no^ 
the  unfortunate  King*s  attention.  We  have  said  in  our  description  of 
Tower  that  the  third  or  upper  story  is  occupied  by  two  large  apartments :  ll 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  events  which  have  distinguished  them.  Let  the 
gine  a  room  of  the  largest  proportions — length,  breadth,  and  height — su| 
two  rows  of  beams,  the  ceiling  flat,  of  timber,  the  walls  pierced  with  windfl 
one  side  and  arches  on  the  other  ;  the  whole  of  the  plainest,  we  might  I 
rudest,  construction,  yet  grand-looking  withal,— and  he  will  have  some  i 
Council  Chamber  of  the  White  Tower,  the  room  in  which  some  of  the  most 
events  of  our  history  have  taken  place.  Here  it  was  that  on  Monday,  the 
Bepteniber,  1399,  the  deposition  of  Richard  IL  was  enforced,  so  well  di 
Shakspere  i — 

'*  I  give  til  is  hea\y  weight  from  off  my  head, 

And  this  unwieldy  9<!eptre  from  my  hand  ; 

The  pride  of  kingly  awny  from  out  my  heart; 

With  mine  own  tears  1  wash  away  ray  bahn, 

•  Holinshcd. 
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With  mine  own  hands  I  give  awaj  my  crown,    ' 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacied  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  reyenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
Gk>d  keep  all  oaths  unbroke  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  g^er'd  ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achieved  ! 
Long  mayst  thou  live,  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthen  pit ! 
God  save  King  Henr^-,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !" 

ay  the  unhappy  monarch  ask,  in  addition — 

"  What  more  remains )" 

this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  there  is  nothing  requiring  notice  in  oonneo- 
the  Tower  as  a  palace  ;  neither  Henry  lY.  nor  his  son  were  often  in  it,  and 
lation  procession  of  the  latter  presented  no  peculiar  features.  With  the 
bhe  sixth  Henry  its  interest  again  reyives.  That  monarch  was  often  in  the 
metimes  as  king,  sometimes  as  prisoner — such  were  the  alternations  of  his 
nd  the  troublous  character  of  the  times.  The  end  was  to  be  in  too  complete 
:e  with  the  rest  The  battle  of  Bamet,  in  1471,  finally  annihilated  his 
le  returned  to  the  Tower,  Edward  lY.  entered  London  in  triumph  on  the  2l8t 
nd  the  next  day  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  Henry  was  dead  !  Shakspere's 
>f  the  affiiir  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  it  is  in  all  probability  the 
During  the  preceding  and  following  years  of  £dward*8  reign  the  Tower  was 
d  as  a  kingly  palace  than  perhaps  it  had  ever  before  been.  That  monarch 
:;ourt  there  with  great  splendour  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  addition 
n  coronation  procession  there  was  that  of  his  Queen,  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray. 
h  of  Edward  lY.  and  the  accession  of  his  youthful  son  bring  us  to  events  of 
rest  and  importance,  that  the  very  mention  of  the  Tower  recalls  their  myste- 
ory  to  our  minds  ;  though  for  that,  as  for  many  other  historical  reminiscences, 
attribute  no  small  portion  of  the  popular  knowledge  to  the  great  popular 
ichard  III. — the  Princes — the  Tower — have  indeed  become  household  words, 
nt  events  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  Princes  have  been  matter  of 
ttroversy ;  but  really,  after  all,  there  appears  no  solid  reason  to  distrust  Sir 
lore's  statement,  who  wrote  only  five-and-twenty  years  after  their  occur- 
m  a  variety  of  sources,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  acknowledge  publicly, 
1  to  him  for  the  acquisition  of  materials  :  the  Chancellor's  character,  at  all 
jght  to  free  him  from  any  suspicion  of  giving  currency  to  mere  rumours, 
mt  is  as  follows : — '*  King  Richard,  after  his  coronation,  taking  his  way  to 
jr,  to  visit  in  his  new  honour  the  town  of  which  he  bore  the  name  of  old, 
8  he  rode  to  fulfil  that  thing  which  he  had  before  intended.  And  forasmuch 
ind  misgave  him  that,  his  nephews  living,  men  would  not  reckon  that  he 
ve  right  to  the  realm,  he  thought  therefore  without  delay  to  rid  them ;  as 
cilling  of  his  kinsmen  might  aid  his  cause  and  make  him  kindly  King. 
m  he  sent  John  Greene,  whom  he  specially  trusted,  unto  Sir  Robert  Braken- 
istable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter,  and  credence  also,  that  the  same  Sir 
I  any  wise  should  put  the  two  children  to  death.    This  John  Greene  did  his 
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emiBd  to  Brakenburj,  kneeling  before  our  Is-dy  m  the  Tower,  who  plainly  answef^ 
that  he  would  dcvit  put  them  to  Oeiith  to  tjie  tboreforo.  With  which  anfiw^er  Qtm 
returned,  recQunting  ih^  same  to  King  Rtchurd  at  Warwick,  jet  on  Lis  jouxnej 
wherewith  he  took  Huch  displeasure  and  thought^  thai  tho  same  night  he  said  t<» 
secret  page  of  his,  '  Oh  !  whom  shall  a  man  trust  l  They  that  I  have  brought  up  ni^ 
self,  the  J  that  I  thought  would  have  mostly  surely  served  m%  even  those  fail,  and  at  q 
commandment  will  do  nothing  for  me.'  '  Sir/  i^uoth  the  page,  *  there  lieth  one  in  ti 
pal let-K^h amber  without  that  I  dare  well  say  to  do  your  grace  pleasure :  the  ihii 
were  right  hard  that  he  would  refuse :'  meaning  by  this  Sir  James  Tyrell,"*  This  nu 
was  seen  and  tempted^  and  the  result  was  that  he  '^  demised  that  they  should  be  ma 
dered  in  their  beds^  and  no  blood  shed  :  to  the  execution  whereof  he  appointed  Mil 
Forest,  one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them,  a  fellow  flesh-bred  in  murder  befrt 
time  ;  and  to  him  he  joined  one  John  Pighton,  hia  ovrn  horse^keeper,  a  big,  broi 
square,  and  strong  knaYe."  "Then,  all  the  other  being  removed  from  them,  tji 
Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  about  midnight^  came  into  the  chamber  and  sudden 
wrapped  them  up  amongst  the  cloth es^  keeping  down  by  force  the  feather-bed  ai 
pillows  hard  upon  their  mouths^  that  within  a  while  they  smothered  and  stifled  thei 
And,  thetr  breaths  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  ioto  the  joysi 
heayen,  leanog  to  their  tormentors  their  bodies  dead  in  bed  ;  after  which  tJ 
wretches  laid  them  out  upon  the  bod,  and  fetched  Tyrell  to  see  them  ;  and  when  | 
WM  satisfied  of  their  death,  he  caused  the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair-fof 
meetly  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  great  heap  of  stones. '^  We  quit  these  melancho 
but  romantic  details  with  the  observation  that  the  stranger  who  now  visits  tbe  Chap 
of  the  While  Tower  will  see,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  uu|i 
door  to  the  foot  of  the  circular  staircase  winding  upwards  to  the  sacred  ediJice,  tJ 
old  trunk  of  a  mulberry -tree  reared  against  the  wall  io  the  corner.  The  parage* 
formed  on  one  aide  by  the  outer  wall  cf  the  Tower,  and  on  the  other  by  a  model 
trectioQ ;  originally  the  tftairs  here  were  open  to  the  air,  and  formed  the  outer  «{ 
trance.  Beneath  these  ataiis,  in  1674,  were  found  bones  of  a  proportion  *'answcrah 
to  the  ages  of  the  royal  youths,"  which  were  accordingly,  by  Charles  II/«  ordei 
honourably  interred  in  Henry  VIl/s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  spot  waf  markil 
by  the  erection  of  the  mulberry-tree  referred  to,  which  wa«  cut  down  several  jcars  a| 
when  the  present  parage  was  enclosed* 

The  battle  of  Boswoith  Field  and  the  death  of  Richard  took  pUce  in  August,  14^ 
and  in  Oct^jl^er  following  Henry  was  crowned,  with  the  usual  procession  and  aplendoV 
On  Nov,  25,  1487,  hij  Queen,  Elizabeth,  was  crowned.  Two  days  before  she  cam«  1 
water  from  Greenwich^  attended  by  the  Mayor,  Shenfl:a,  and  Aldermen^  and  mai 
citizens,  chosen  some  from  each  craft,  wearing  their  liveries,  in  barges  *'  freshly  fa 
sighed  with  banners  and  strcamcrjj  of  silk."  Henry  received  her  at  the  Tower,  a^ 
conducted  her  to  the  royal  apartments,  where  their  majesties  ^  kept  open  hou^ebolj 
and  frank  resort ''  for  all  the  Court.  The  whole  ceremony  app»ears  to  have  been  cc^ 
ducted  in  a  fine  poetical  spirit :  thus,  in  many  parts  of  the  City,  instead  of  the  usui 
absurd  conceits  meeting  her  eye,  she  was  welcomed  by  fair  children  arrayed  in  anget 
costume,  singing  sweet  songs  as  ehe  passed.  Another  festive  period  marks  tho  hiatal 
of  the  Palace-Tower  in  thi^  reign,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  marriage  of  Henry's  aj 
Prince  Arthur,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain^when  a  splendid  tourof 
ment  was  held  here.  Two  years  later,  the  Queen  died  in  the  Tower  a  few  days  a£^ 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  did  not  long  survive  her.  i 

The  accession  of  a  young  king^  and  that  king  the  tattefuj,  magnifioent-tniiid^ 
Henry,  for  such  he  was  in  the  ^rst  few  years  of  his  rule,  gave  tlie  Tower  a  new  parij 
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splendour ;  Imd  subsequent  erents,  indeed,  promised  to  make  coronation  processions 
come  almost  as  frequent,  and  to  be  almost  as  much  looked  for,  as  those  which  still 
Duallj  regale  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  London.  But  after  two  ceremonies  of  the 
id,  the  first  being  prior  to  his  own  and  Eatherine  of  Arragon's  coronation,  and  the 
tt  prior  to  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  began  to  find  such  displays  very  expensire, 
I  at  once  stopped  short.  Jane  Seymour  and  her  successors  accordingly  remained 
Towned,  so  far  as  the  ceremony  was  concerned.  With  the  exception  of  the  risit  of 
French  nobles  after  the  conference  of  Guysnes  and  Arde,  who  were  brought  from 
enwich  to  the  Tower  in  the  royal  barge,  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Derby,  and 
re  sumptuously  feasted,  we  find  little  matter  for  observation  during  Henry's  reign; 
>  does  not  appear  latterly  to  have  been  a  very  frequent  visitor.  Little  susceptible 
kny  sense  of  decency  or  remorse  as  he  lived  to  show  himself,  the  sight  of  the  spot 
sre  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  one  of  his  children,  had  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
3cent  in  all  probability  of  any  real  crime,  except  that  of  standing  betwixt  him 
the  gratification  of  his  reckless  passions,  could  scarcely  be  agreeable  even  to 
callous  King.  He  died  in  1547,  and  his  son,  Edward  YL,  was  immediately  con- 
ted  from  Hatfield  to  the  Tower,  where  he  resided  until  the  day  preceding  his  co- 
liion, 

Ady  Jane  Grey's  sovereignty,  if  sovereignty  it  may  be  called,  was  too  brief  eren 
the  performance  of  the  coronation  ceremonies  ;  so  we  pass  on  to  those  of  Mary, 
first  Queen  of  England  crowned  in  her  own  right.  With  pious  and  sisterly  affec- 
1,  Mary  delayed  that  ceremony  till  her  brother's  funeral,  who  was  buried  in 
iry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
7  contenting  herself  for  the  present  by  the  very  significant  intimation  of  her 
pous  views  exhibited  in  the  performance  otnuus,  to  celebrate  the  exequies  of  her 
her,  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  During  this  period,  and  whilst  the  preparations  for 
coronation  were  in  progress,  Mary  held  her  court  in  the  Tower,  formed  her 
icil,  and  prepared  her  measures  for  the  subversion  of  the  new  faith.  The  corona- 
procession  took  place  on  the  30th  of  September,  1553.  The  Queen  rode  in  a 
•iot  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  after  her,  in  another  chariot,  Henry's  fourth 
,  Anne  of  Cleves,  who,  not  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  coronation  in  her  own 
,  seemed  by  her  smiling  face  quite  contented  to  enjoy  it  now  in  another's.  A 
et  of  gold  beset  with  precious  stones  had  been  provided  for  the  Queen,  which 
iig  the  ceremony  proved  so  massy  and  ponderous,  that  she  was  fain  to  bear  up 
head  with  her  hand  ;  this  same  crown  her  sister  Elizabeth  carried  in  the  proces- 
,  and  complained  to  Noailles  of  its  weight.  "  Be  patient,*'  was  the  adroit  an- 
•  ;  "it  will  seem  lighter  when  on  your  own  head." 

le  Princess  had  little  reason  to  be  impatient,  for  five  years  only  elapsed  before  she 
J  herself  again  passing  along  through  that  line  of  crowded  streets,  herself  the 
losurc"  of  all  "  eyes  ; "  and,  as  she  was  sure  to  have  remarked,  the  object  of  a  more 
t-felt  welcome  than  had  been  accorded  to  her  sister.  All  that  ingenuity  or  wealth 
J  do  in  the  preparation  of  stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows,  and  cunning 
ces,  was  done  ;  the  figures  of  the  Queen's  ancestors,  including,  with  a  delightful 
2tfulnes8  of  the  past,  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  (her  mother)  walking  most  afiec- 
itely  together,  were  represented  on  stages  at  the  street  comers — prophecies  and 
as  were  showered  upon  her ;  here  Time  led  forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who 
ented  a  Bible  to  her  Majesty,  which  she  took,  reverently  pressing  it  to  her  bosom ; 
e  Gog  and  Magog,  having  left  Guildhall  for  Temple  Bar,  spread  before  her  eyes  a 
it  of  Latin  verse,  expounding  the  mysteries  hidden  beneath  the  recondite  pageants 
aad  beheld.    But  the  day  had  its  pleasanter,  because  more  genuine,  evidence  of 
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the  popular  joy,  which  for  once  proved  to  be  weU  founded.  Holinshed  deserres  oi 
gratitude  for  recording  the  following  charming  passage  : — *'  IIow  manj  nosegays  ^ 
her  grace  receive  at  poor  womeu'd  bands  ! — how  often  siajed  she  her  chariot  wii4i 
she  aair  anj  single  hodj  offer  to  9peak  to  her  grace  !  A  bunch  of  rosemarj  givea  h 
grace,  with  a  supplication  bj  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet  Bridge^  was  ^een  in  hi 
chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  Wcetminater."  Better  feeliiiga,  and  higher  thought 
too,  than  gratified  Tanitj  could  originate,  were  efidently  at  work  in  Elizabeth 
ad :  "Be  ye  well  assured,'*  said  she  at  one  part  of  her  progress,  ^^  I  shall 
If  our  good  Queen  ; "  nor  did  her  reign  on  the  whole  belie  this  earnest  and  sol 
I  promise. 

James  I.  **  passed  triumph  an  tly,''  we  are  told,  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster, 
llie  might  not  altogether  disappoint  the  people  ;  but  do  proper  procession  took 
Ion  account  of  the  plague.      James^  however,  frequently  Tisited  the  Menagerie 
I  witness  the  combats  of  lions  with  dogs.    The  Menagerie  continued  to  be  a  place 
[public  exhibition  until  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  Zoological  G&rdena. 

The  last  coronation  procession  from  the  Tower  took  place  on  the  rettonktion 
iCharles  II.,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1661,     At  an  early  hour,  the  Kia 
Teame  thither  by  water  from  Whitehall,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  gentl 
Immong  whom  many  a  proud  spirit  dwelt  with  secret  exultation  on  the  realiaatka 
liis  long-eherished  hopes  of  the  '*  golden  round,"  and  many  a  youthful  heart  boat  fi 

■  with  expectation  as  he  thought  of  the  e?ent,  more  important  to  bim  than  til 
jooronation  itself,  of  which  it  was  but  one  of  the  incidental  bplendours — his  install 
[tion  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.    And,  we  may  conclude,  the  King  must  haTe  satisfil 

ftll  reasonable  expectations  of  this  nature  raised  by  the  event,  for  he  created 
honour  of  the  occasion  no  less  than  eleven  peers  and  sixty-eight  knights  of  the  ba 
The  City  also  had  its  preparations  for  the  day.     Four  triumphal  arches  were 
in  different  parts^ — one  representative  of  the  King's  landing  at  Dover,  and  the  i 

■  of   the   consequences   that   were   expected   to   flow   therefrom,  namely, 
I  Concord,  Plenty.     The  procession  was  a  splendid  one,  and  with  that  day  the 
[character  of  the  Tower  may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

One  and  one  only  visible  evidence  of  the  palatial  splendours  of  the  Tower  in 
JpAst  now  remains  within  its  wails^ — the  Regalia.     Of  the  building  in  which  they 
ow  deposited  we  have  spoken.    The  first  express  mention  of  the  jewels  being  ki 
I  occurs  in  the  third  Henry's  reign,  when,  on  that  monarch's  return  from  Fraii< 
ilie  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  replace  them  in  the  Tower  as  they  wi 
I  before.     Seltiom,  however,  did  they  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.     Once  th( 
[•were  pledged  by  Uenry  ILL  to  certain  merchnnts  of  Paris,  another  time  by  Edw: 
jlll.  to  the  merchants  of  Flanders,  and  again,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  IIj 
Ito  those  of  London,  during  which  period  they  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  tiM 
FBithop  of  London  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel.     Henry  VL  also  pledged  to  his  rie 
|YincIe,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  as  security  for  TOCW  marks,  an  immense  quantity  of  sua 
jTaluables,  the  mere  enumeration  of  wliich  occupies  above  three  pages  of  Mr.  Bayley^ 
JJwatory;   and  which  were  all  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  Beaufort  If  th 
|1>orrowed  money  were  not  repaid  by  the  feast  of  Easter,  144*).    An  inventory  of  t^M 
Jewels  in  the  Tower,  made  by  order  of  James  I.,  and  given  in  the  same  work^  is  4 
[«ti]l  greater  length  j  although  Henry  VOL,  during  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion  li 
11530,  must  have  somewhat  reduced  the  value  and  number  of  the  contents;  for  hi^ 
then  ordered  his  minister  Cromwell  to  go  to  the  Jewel  House  and  take  therefrom  a| 
much  plate  as  he  thought  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  coin  it  immediately  intf 
money. 
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Of  ilM  praent  tt&te  of  the  Regalia  our  space  will  allow  ui  only  to  give  a  short 
I  aeeoont  There  are  five  crowns,  known  respectively  as  St  Edward*8  (so  called  from 
tte  having  been  made  at  Charles  ll.*8  coronation  to  replace  the  previous  crown,  which 
the  Goofeesor  was  supposed  to  have  worn),  the  Crown  of  State,  the  Queen*s  circlet  of 
fsld,  the  Queen*s  crown,  and  the  Queen^s  rich  crown.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the 
I  finrth  are  the  proper  coronation  crowns.  The  crown  of  state  is  remarkable  for 
I  kaiing  three  jewels,  each  of  almost  inestimable  value,  a  ruby,  a  pearl,  considered  the 
I  iaest  in  the  world,  and  an  emerald  seven  inches  round.  The  other  chief  treasures 
•re  the  Orb,  an  emblem  of  universal  authority  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Emperors, 
which  is  held  by  the  monarch  during  the  act  of  coronation ;  the  Ampulla,  or  Eagle  of 
QMf  containing  the  anointing  oil ;  the  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy,  borne  imked 
betoe  the  sovereign  during  the  coronation  procession  into  the  Abbey,  between  the 
two  swords  of  Justice,  Spiritual  and  Temporal  (what  a  significant  type  of  ideas  now 
happilj  fast  disappearing  from  among  us  is  that  spiritual  sword!);  St.  Edward^s 
Staffy  also  carried  before  the  sovereign  in  the  procession, — a  sceptre  of  gold  four  feet 
seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  a  small  foot  of  steel,  and  a  mound  and  cross  at 
top;  four  other  sceptres  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  one  of  which  was  discovered  in 
1814^  behind  some  old  wainscoting  in  the  Jewel  House;  the  Queen's  Ivory  Rod; 
another  short  sceptre  of  ivory  and  gold,  made  for  James  II.*8  Queen ;  Bracelets,  or 
anmUsSy  worn  on  the  wrists  during  the  coronation ;  royal  spurs,  salt-cellar,  and  a  large 
silver  gilt  wine  fountain  of  beautiful  workmanship,  presented  by  the  corporation  of 
Plymouth  to  Charles  II.  The  sacramental  plate,  used  at  coronations,  and  in  St. 
Feter's  Chapel,  is  also  shown,  which  is  of  gold  and  beautifully  wrought.  Gold  tank- 
aids^  dishes,  and  spoons,  also  used  at  coronation  banquets,  likewise  form  a  part  of  the 
diqilay.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  large  glass  case,  surrounded  by  a  railing.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  Regalia  were  allowed  to  be  publicly 
exhibited.  The  ofiice  of  keeper  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of  honour  and 
emolument.  In  Charles's  reign,  some  reductions  being  made  in  the  emoluments,  on 
th«  appointment  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  Master,  the  exhibition  of  the  jewels  was 
permitted  in  compensation  ;  Sir  Gilbert  giving  the  receipts,  by  way  of  salary,  to  an 
old  and  confidential  servant,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  one  Talbot  Edwards — a  name 
famniaty  to  most  readers  in  connection  with  Colonel  Blood's  daring  attempt  to  steal 
the  crown  in  1673.  The  story  has  been  so  often  told,  that  a  repetition  is  not 
necessary  here. 


THE  PRISON. 

Deeply  interesting  as  the  Tower  appears  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  upon 
it,  all  other  matters  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  its  pre-eminently 

■}  distinctive  feature— the  State-Prison  of  England.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  strip 
it  of  every  other  association,  not  the  less  would  it  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting 

:  >  buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  single  names,  or  single  incidents. 
The  Tower  could  spare  a  score  of  these,  each  of  them  important  enough  to  im- 
mortalise any  locality,  without  sensible  diminution  of  its  wealth.  Kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  martyrs,  form  the  almost  unbroken  line  of 
illustrious  captives  for  some  five  or  six  centuries.    There  is  scarcely  a  single  great 

j  event  of  our  history  wherein  this  terrible  edifice  does  not  appear  looming  in  the 
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di«tAnce,     It  would  be  hardly  poflnible  to  find  otie  ancient  familj  of  distinetioB 
which  the  Tower  has  not  bequeathed  some  fearfal  and  ghastlj  memorie*. 

But  these  remarks  icfer  onlj  to  the  known — the  recorded  history.  If 
leam  the  unknown  I  When  we  reflect  on  the  partial  and  occasional  glimptes  whid 
have  been  afllbrded  into  the  depths  of  those  gloomy  dungeons,  which  still  meet 
^e  of  the  stranger,  telling  their  fearful  i^ecrets  in  their  lowering  aspect,— when  wi 
read  the  plainest  matter-of-fact  descriptions  of  such  places  as  the  Little  Hell,  or  tU 
Bats'  Dungeon,  the  imagination  recoils  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  what  must  ba' 
met  the  eye,  at  almost  any  period  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Tower,  could 
entire  buildings  hare  been  suddenly  unroofed,  and  its  most  secret  recesses  laid  opi 
to  the  broad  day !  No  refinement  of  physical  cruelty  ever  dcTised  by  fiction  but  h 
here  had  it!^  prototype  in  reality ;  no  mode  of  mental  suffering  that  has  not 
exhibited  itself ;  and,  we  may  add,  no  heights  of  human  fortitude  that  hare  not 
reached  by  the  occupants  of  those  earth-buried  cells.  It  is  not  the  greater 
habitants  of  the  Tower  only  to  whom  these  remarks  apply-  Inscriptions  yet 
on  the  walls,  like  so  many  roices  ascending  from  out  the  Tast  multitude  of  humbL 
prisoner?,  arousing  our  warmest  sympathies  and  admiration  for  them  too,  whom  1^ 
are  but  too  apt  to  forget  in  the  presence  of  their  more  distinguished  fellows.  Hoi 
profoundly  melancholy  is  this  expression  of  grief,  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  th 
Beauchamp  Tower ! — **  Since  fortune  hath  chosen  that  my  hope  should  go  to  the  wmi 
to  complain,  I  wish  the  time  were  destroyed :  my  planet  being  cTcr  sad  and  imp! 
pitious.  Wilim:  Tyrrel,  IMV*  Who  was  William  TrrreU  No  one  can  tell  K( 
is  but  one  of  thousands  who  hare  passed  from  the  cheerful  sunshine  and 
business  of  life  into  inscrutable  darkness,  and  perhaps  into  the  welcomed,  becai 
torturelesfi^  and  quiet  grave.  Bante'a  line,  written  over  the  infernal  portals,  "1 
nounce  all  hope  who  enter  here/*  would  indeed  have  been  a  suitable  inscriptii 
the  Tower  gateway,  and  there  would  have  been  little  cause  to  fear  a  recurrence 
incident  that  did  once  take  place — the  death  of  a  prisoner,  who  had  so  given 
hopet  from  mere  revulsion  of  feeling  at  being  informed  he  was  free.  Such  1: 
were  never  dangerously  frequent.  Yet  there  were  men  who  could  look  upon  so 
a  trial  as  this  without  despair, — who  would  even  take  it  to  their  bofoms  whilst  th 
wrote  upon  their  prison  walls  in  letters  that,  to  our  eyes,  fttill  make  the  pli 
luminous! — *'  The  most  unhappy  man  is  he  that  is  not  patient  in  adversities;  for  m* 
are  not  killed  with  the  adversities  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  they  suffer," 

The  history  of  the  Tower-Prison  is  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  a  reflex  of  the 
history  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and,  in  every  age,  borrows  its  hues  from  their 
characters,  8o  strikingly  true  is  this,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  as 
to  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  or  the  weakness  of  Edward  IL,  the  lusts  of  Heniy 
VIIL,  the  bigotry  of  Mary,  or  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  if  we  possessed  no  oth«H 
records  than  these  walls  could  furnish,  i 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  sovereigns,  the  principal  persons  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower  were  Ralph  Flambard,  the  minister  of  Rufus's  extorti 
and  tyranny,  who  escaped  in  the  mode  before  described;  bis  less  successful  imitatoi 
Griffin,  son  of  the  Prince  of  North  Wales;  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  brave^  singl 
minded,  but  unfortunate  minister  of  John  and  Henry  III.     Edward  kept  the  Tow< 
in  continual  requisition.     First,  he  fell  upon  the  Jews  (in  1282),  who  were 
without  distinction  in  every  part  of  England,  on  the  pretence  of  clipping  and 
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coiiii,'ijid  «x  hundred  of  their  namber  thrown  into  the  Tower,  The  Welsh  tieati 
Aintuhed  a  supplj  of  lictims  for  these  insattAhle  walls :  then  the  Scotch,  duriog  the 
Kiag'i  attempt?  to  fubjugato  these  countries.  The  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1296,  pla^sed 
in  Kdward's  hands  not  only  the  Scottish  king,  Bdiol,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
mf  oential  Scottish  nobilitj^  many  of  whom  shared  their  king*8  captivity  in  the  Tower. 
~lut  the  great  memory  of  the  Tower  in  this  reign  is  Wallace,  who  entered  its  gloomy  walls 
*5,  and,  after  undergoing  a  kind  of  trial,  waa  dragged  from  thence  through 
ide  to  Smithlieldj  tied  to  horaea*  tailf,  and  there  executed  with  barbarities  ac- 
ig  but  too  well  with  the  infamy  of  the  deed,  t  Lastly,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
ie  cloister,  swelled  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  during  tbii)  period,  the 
justice  of  the  King^a  Bench,  and  tereral  other  judges,  baring  been  committed 
ption,  and  the  entire  inmates  of  Westminster  Abbey,  abbots  monks,  and  eer- 
t^  on  auspicion  of  theft.  This  was  a  curious  affair.  Whilst  Edward  was  in  Scol- 
in  13C13,  his  treaaury,  then  kept  in  the  Abbey,  was  broken  open,  and  robbed  to 
tent,  it  is  said,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  No  thief  could  be  discovered, 
ward  BUmmarily  packed  off  to  the  Tower  the  whole  establishment,  of  eighty-one 
«.  They  were  trie*!,  and  acquitted.  We  have  here  a  striking  proof  of  Edward's 
tetermincd  character  The  abbot,  howeTcr»  had  perhaps  as  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Becket  as  the  King  of  Henry  II, 

I  Edward  ir  troTibled  himself  little  with  foreign  acquisitions,  but  not  the  less  did  the 
IV>wcr  find  a  sufficiency  of  inhabitants.    The  Knights  Templars  were  now  diasolTed, 

Cid  all  the  knights  south  of  the  Trent  committed  to  the  great  state-prison,  where  the 
aatcT  died.  The  continued  struggles  of  the  Welsh  to  recoTcr  their  independence 
kgain  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  many  of  their  brayest  champions, 
nmc  of  whom  died  there  ]  others  were  liberated  after  long  confinement.  But  intej-nal 
Hasmtton  was  the  chief  feature  of  thi*  reign,  and,  consequently,  whichever  of  the  two 
I  !is  uppermost,  the  weak  King  or  bis  discontented  barons,  Englishmen  still 

I  the  dungeons.  Another  escape  marks  this  period.  Elated  by  some  little 
s,  the  King  all  at  once  grew  bold,  and  attacked  the  more  powerful  of  his 
ies  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  ho  was  little  expected.  Lord  Mortimer  and 
reral  other  barons  were  seized,  and  committed  to  tbe  Tower.  Here  he  gained  orer 
per,  and  baring  invited  Stephen  de  Segrave^  the  constable,  with  the  other  chief 
of  the  Tower,  to  a  banquet,  he  made  them  intoxicated,  and  got  safely  off  to 
ICC.  He  then  joined  the  Queen,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  which 
bded  in  Edward's  imprisonment  in  his  own  palace  here,  and  subsequent  murder.  A 
lay  of  retribution  was  approaching.  By  the  young  King  Edward  IIL's  order,  Mor- 
Imer  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Nottingham,  and  brought,  with  his  two  sons  and 
^ers,  t^  the  Tower,  loaded  with  chaiiif*,  and  there 4eft  in  one  of  its  darkest  dungeons 
|ill  the  peiiod  of  bis  trial  and  execution.  Afterwards,  when  war  had  again  brc*en 
M  with  f^eotland,  John  Earl  of  Munay,  one  of  the  great  supports  of  the  Scottish 
hrono,  wah  taken  prisoner  in  1330,  and,  being  unable  to  raise  the  immense  ran- 
om  ].  lingered  here  for  some  years.    The  mode  of  his  li)>eration  h  not 

he  Ic-.  :  -  -,  ...rkable  part  of  his  history.  In  1340  he  was  granted  to  William  Earl  of 
klisbury,  like  so  much  land  or  live  stock,  "to  do  with  him  as  most  for  his  advantage ;" 
tod,  remarkably  enough,  ultimately  was  exchanged  for  his  own  keeper  (on  Salisbury's 
Ming  made  prisoner  in  France),  through  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
[n  1341!  another  terrible  blow  desolated  the  hearths  of  half  the  nobility  and  knight- 
lood  of  Scotland  ;  this  was  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in  which  David 
^nic^,  the  King,  the  Earl?*  of  Fife,  ilonteith,  Wigtown,  and  CarriL-k,  the  Lord  Douglaa, 
md  fifty  other  diBtinguished  chiefs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    The  King 
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was  immediately  conducted*  with  &U  honour  and  ceremony,  under  an  escort  of  twenlf 
thousand  men,  to  London,  through  tho  streeii  of  which  he  passed  towards  the  To* 
mounted  on  a  high  hiack  courser  ;  the  civic  companies  lining  the  whole  way  on  tliai 
occasion,  habited  in  their  liveries.     Eleven  dreary  yeara  did  the  unhiippy  mooareh 
spend  in  the  Tower  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberation,  even  on  the  high  condition 
of  engaging  to  pay  one  hundred  thoiuand  marks,  und  delivering  sume  of  hi*  ptio-. 
cipal  nobility  as  hostages.    Some  of  his  nobility  were  still  less  fortunate.     The 
of  ^lontcith,  having  previously  done  fealty  to  Edward,  was  hanged  and  quarl 
Let  us  turn   next  to  the  evidences  of  the  French  campaigns.      In   134(i,  Ed 
having  taken  Caeni  "^^  a  goodly  town^  and  full  of  drapery  and  other  merchandiJi^ 
and  rich  burgesses,  and  noble  ladies  and  damsels,  and  nne  churches,  and  one  of  the 
fairest  castles  in  all  Normandy,"  sent  off  to  the  Tower,  as  the  fiuits  of  his  suc" 
the  Constable  of  France,  with  tlvc  Count  de  Tankerville,  three  himdred  opulent  cii 
zcnSf  and  an  immense  amount  of  Woty.     In  1347  the  Tower  gates  opened  to  adi 
thirteen  prisoners,  twelve  of  whom  had  been  known  only  as  peaceful  citixeos  a 
months  before  ;  yet  even  the  grim  wardtsrs  themselves  must  have  warmed  with 
thing  like  admiration,  as  they  looked  upon  these  same  citizens  now,  and  learned 
were  the  men  whose  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  as  the  heroic  defenders  of 
whilst  it  could  l>e  defended,  and  its  saviours  afterwards  l>y  their  giving  themselves  np 
to  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  crime  of  their  fellow-citixens  in 
refusing  so  long  to  yield  their  l»eloved  town  to  foreigners.    The  Governor  of  Calais, 
John  de  Viennes,  was  at   their   head.     The  next   important  French  prisoner  wai 
Charles  de  Blois,  whose  strugglo  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  against  De  Montfort 
and  his  fair  and  geillitnt  Conntess,  had  cost  both  nations  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
He  was  not  liberated  till  1556,  and  then  only  after  heavy  ransom  had  been  exacted* 
In  1357,  newB  of  a  great  battle  that  hrid  taken  place  in  France  began  to  he  bmitdl 
abroad,  in  wliich  it  waa  said  the  English  had  thrown  all  their  other  recent  victorUl 
into  the  shade*     Accordingly,  on  the  24th  ef  May,  the  assembled  multitudes  of  tho' 
metropolis  beheld   their  favourite  Black  Prince   enter  at  the  head   of  a  triumphal 
procession  that  surpassed  even  the  wildest  tales  of  rumour.    The  King  of  France, 
his  son,  four  other  princes  of  the  blood,  eight   earls,  and  an  innumerable  train  of 
lesior  but  still  important  personages^  graced  the  pageant  of  the  victor  of  Poictiers. 
The  chief  residence  of  John  was  the  Savoy  ;   the  other  illustrious  prisoners  were 
mostly   confined  in  that    prison,   whose   terrible   walls  must    by   this  time    hare 
become  almost  as  much  an  object  of  awe   in   France   and   in   Scotland  as   in  our 
own   country.      Another  eminent  member  of  the  bench,   William  de  Thorp,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  in  the  present  reign  degraded  for  venality  and 
corruption,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,     The  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  of  this 
kind   is   a   noticeable   commentary   on   the    state    of  things   at   home,   whilst    our 
monarchs  were  wasting  their  talents,  energies,  and  revenues,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
slaughtered  subjects^  in  attempts  at  foreign  subjugation.     Wo  shall  only  mention  one 
other  captive  of  Edward's  reign.     Yalcran,  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  a  young  French  noble, 
as  distinguished  for  hig  elegance  of  manners  as  for  his  l>ravory,  was  made  prisoner  in 
a  skirmish  near  Lyques,  and  presented  to  the  English  king.     The  rugged  Tower 
itself  seems  to  have  grown  gracious  to  the  light-hearted  young  foreigner  whilst  he 
stayed  in  it  ;  and  when  he  left  it,  it  was  for  a  coniuement  of  a  gentler  description, 
At  Windsor  he  met  the  Lady  Maud,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  castle  with  bet 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  both,  it  appear?,  had  a  taste  for  ''  dancing  and  ca- 
rolling;"  the  result  was,  that  Earl  St.  Paul  returned  to  his  native  country  richer  by 
a  wife,  "the  fairest  lady  in  all  England,"  than  he  had  left  it. 
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The  weftknen  of  the  next  loyereign,  Richard  II.,  produced  again  the  lamentable 
retalto  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  the  second  Edward, — ^internal  war&re, 
jealomiet,  struggles  of  riTal  noblemen  for  power,  &c.  The  closeness  of  the  parallel 
indeed  is  extraordinary,  for  in  the  end,  Richard,  like  his  predecessor,  was  deposed, 
imprisoned  in  his  own  Palace-Tower — and  only  removed  thence  to  be  mysteriously 
murdered.  During  this  period  many  distinguished  men  were  confined  here ;  some 
but  as  a  step  to  their  execution.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  companion  of  the  present 
King,  chosen  by  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  whilst  Richard  was  yet  a  boy,  and  one 
of  the  brsTest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  was  the  chief  of  these  victims  to 
the  spirit  of  faction.  He  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  spot  afterwards  destined 
to  be  fsmous  for  scenes  of  a  similar  kind.  Froissart,  noticing  this  event,  says : — **  To 
write  of  his  shameful  death  right  sore  displeaseth  me :  for  when  I  was  young  I  found 
him  a  noble  knight,  sago  and  wise."  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  confederacy,  at  whose 
instance  this  savage  deed  had  taken  place,  its  chief  members  fell  into  Richard's  hands : 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  perished,  no  one  knows  how,  in  the  castle  of  Calais ;  and 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  John  Oheyney,  took  their 
late  victim's  place  in  the  Tower,  and  the  first  (Arundel)  followed  his  fbotsteps  still 
further-— even  to  the  gallows  on  the  neighbouring  hill.  This  improvement  in  the  King's 
a&irs  was  but  temporary ;  the  star  of  Bolingbroke  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  We 
need  only  add  to  the  account  of  subsequent  events  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  that 
Richard  during  his  confinement  had  the  anguish  of  beholding  three  of  his  adherents, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  at 
Calais,  brought  under  the  very  window  of  his  room,  tied  to  horses*  tails,  and  dragged 
off  towards  Cheapside,  where  they  were  beheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall.  One  captive 
in  the  Tower  during  this  reign  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who  has  not  been  noticed 
by  the  historians  of  the  edifice,  though  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  its  unwilling 
visitants.  The  great  poet  Chaucer  was  confined  in  the  Tower  not  less  than  three 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  his  prose  work  called  *The  Testament  of  Love,'  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Boethius,  who,  under  a  similar  calamity,  produced  his 
*  Consolations  of  Philosophy.'  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
prisoner  and  Love,  who  visits  him  in  his  cell  here,  and  listens  to  his  account  of  his 
misfortunes  and  their  cause,  namely,  the  politics  of  London  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Lady  Marguerite,  under  which  designation  he  fancifully  refers  to  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  the  Church.  Chaucer,  like  his  great  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  a  firm  Wickliffite, 
anil  took  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Court  and  the  City  concerning  the  re- 
election of  John  of  Northampton,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and  one  of  the  Duke's  par- 
tisans. A  commotion  ensued,  some  lives  were  lost,  John  of  Northampton  was  sent  to 
]»rison,  and  Chaucer,  who  was  implicated  in  the  affair,  fled  to  Zeeland  for  a  time ; 
then  returned  to  England,  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  He  appears  to 
have  been  liberated  about  13vB0. 

Among  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  that  broke  out  almost 
immediately  after  Bolingbroke's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  his  own  brother-in-law, 
the  F^rl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  beheaded  without  trial,  and  his  head  placed  on 
London  Bridge,  till  his  wife  (Bolingbroke's  sister)  obtained  permission  for  its  decent 
burial  with  the  body  in  the  college  of  Pleshy.  Among  other  distinguished  captives 
of  this  reign  were  a  kinsman  and  son  of  Owen  Glyndwr ;  and  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
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whom  wo  have  before  mentioned,  who  was  coufined  here  at  several  different  periods. 
This  reigu  is  also  characteriaed  by  the  passing  of  au  act  against  heretics,  or  Lollards, 
which  soon  began  to  fill  the  Tower  dungeooa  with  a  new  species  of  sufTerers,  and  inrest 
thcui  with  a  more  niclancholj  interest.  The  first  leader  of  these  founders  of  English 
Protestant  ism  was  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  but  fearful  mission  allotted 
to  him— thia  was  Sir  John  Old  castle  Lord  Cob  ham,  a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  who 
had  heen  the  intimate  associate  of  Henry  V.  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Li 
the  first  year  of  this  Kinj^^s  reign  Lord  Cobham  was  accused  of  heresy  ;  and  Heniy^ 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  his  eaily  friend  of  his  errors,  left  him  to  the 
operation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  by  which  he  was  ultimately  sentenced  to  the  flamei. 
On  hearing  his  fate  pronounced,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  Court  and  fervently  prayed 
IIeaven*s  mercy  for  his  persecutors.  Owing  possibly  in  some  way  to  the  secret  desire 
of  the  King  that  he  should  escape,  Cobham  managed  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  in 
spite  of  the  immense  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension  remained  four  yeara  at  liberty. 
In  1417  he  unhappily  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  remorseless  persecutors,  and  wa< 
drawn  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Giles's  Fields,  hanged  by  the  middle  with  a  chain,  ft&d 
burnt  to  death.  Turning  from  this  and  other  similarly  unhappy  recollections  of  the 
Tower  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  reverse  of  the  bright  picture  which  too  often 
alone  occupies  our  thoughts  when  we  think  of  the  conqueror  of  Azincour,  we  again 
meet  with  a  continual  stream  of  French  captives  pouring  into  the  Tower ;  some  of 
whom,  inclutJing  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  T^Iarshal  Boucicautj  died  within  its 
walk.  The  Puke  of  Orlean.4,  taken  also  in  the  great  battle  we  have  mentioned^ 
spent  many  years  in  the  Tower,  amusing  himself,  aa  already  noticed,  with  poetical 
recreations.     lie  was  released  in  1440, 

The  young  King  of  Scotland  was  all  this  time  in  captivity,  though  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Beaufort  had  given  a  new  colour  to  his  residence  in  England.  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  government  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VL  was  his  liberation; 
when  the  Tower  received  a  brilliant  troop  of  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  to  he  kept 
there  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  their  King's  ransom.  Their  confinement  was  of 
the  pleasantest  description ;  their  relatives  having  free  access  to  thorn,  as  well  as 
their  servants,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds*  We  must  now  pass  over  many  events, 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon,  such 
as  the  confinement  of  Owen  Tudor,  gmndfathcr  to  Henry  Vil. :  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  charged  with  conspiring  with  one  iMargaret  Jourdayu,  the  witch 
of  Eye,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King  by  devising  an  image  of  wax  representing 
his  person,  who  would  then  consume  and  die  away  as  the  image  should  melt  before  a 
slow  fire  ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Sulfblk^  who,  soon  after  leaving  the  Tower  in  pursuance 
of  his  lentence  of  banishment,  was  beheaded  on  the  side  of  a  boat  at  Dover,  a  sacrifice 
to  popular  vengeance*  Tlje  Wars  of  the  Roses  now  begin,  and  every  page  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Tower  is  recorded  in  blood.  Among  the  victhiiiJ  of  this  terrible 
and  lung-protracted  struggle  whom  the  Tower  at  different  times  received  within  its 
walls,  and  t?ent  forth  again  to  the  neighfccmring  scaffold,  were  the  Earls  of  Oxfordi 
Lord  Aubrey  de  Vore  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham,  8ir  William  Tyrrel,  &c.,  &c 
During  this  period  the  poor  King  was  bandied  to  and  fro  bfjtween  the  contending 
parties,  from  the  palace  to  the  prison,  from  the  prison  to  the  piJace,  enjoying  little 
more  real  respect  or  attention  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  till  the  battle  of 
Tewksbury  at  onco  sealed  alike  the  fate  of  his  crown  and  of  his  life.  The  intrepid 
M&rg&retj  his  Qaeen,  was  perhaps  even  more  than  himself  to  be  pitied.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tewksbury,  where  her  darling  son.  Prince  Ed^vard,  had  been  so 
brutaBy  murdered,  Bhe  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  her  husband,  divided  from 
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only  by  a  few  walls,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  The  impenetrable  mystery  in 
^h  this  ftffiur  is  wrapped  extends  to  the  death  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward 
who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  some  frivolous  charges,  tried  at  the  bar  of 
Eouse  of  Lords, — where  an  advocate  appeared  against  him  that  none  dared  to 
se,  the  King  himself^ — convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.    It  will  be  remembered 

the  fire  of  1841  broke  out  in  the  Bowyer  Tower  ;  its  name,— derived  from  the 
ence  in  it  of  the  master  and  provider  of  the  King's  bows, — ^bespeaking  its  anti- 
f.  This  consisted  of  two  stories,  but  the  original  upper  one  having  long  disap- 
fidy  a  modem  erection  was  built  in  its  place.  The  lower  part  of  the  ancient 
Ling  consisted  of  a  large  vaulted  chamber  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and 
)  large  arched  recesses.  This,  sayeth  tradition,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
snce ;  who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  his  favourite 
ur,  malmsey.  A  still  more  dreary  vault  extended  beneath,  opening  from  the  base- 
t  chamber  by  a  trap-door,  where,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradition,  we  may 
;ine  the  murderers  to  have  found  the  butt  of  malmsey,  as  they  sought,  in  the 
Is  of  Shakspere,  "  to  hide  the  body  in  some  hole.*'  We  must  not  omit  to  add, 
there  was  also  a  secret  passage  leading  from  this  cell  to  some  unknown  part  of 
fortress.    The  next  event  we  have  to  mention  calls  our  attention  to  a  d^erent 

of  the  Tower.  In  front  of  the  lowly-looking  chapel  of  St.  Peter  was  the 
s  of  execution.  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and  many  more,  there  perished.  The  area 
>w  paved,  and  the  place  of  execution  is  marked  by  paving-stones  of  a  darker 
ir  than  the  surrounding  ones  ;  formerly  the  space  all  around  was  covered  with 
B,  but  nothing,  it  is  said,  would  grow  on  thai  spot.  This  then  was  **  the  green 
le  the  chapel,  within  the  Tower,"  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More  as  the  place 
re  Hastings  was  brought  from  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  White  Tower  after 
extraordinary  scene  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Palace,  "  and  there,  with- 
time  for  confession  or  repentance,  his  head  was  struck  off  upon  a  log  of  tim- 
*  which  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  grass :  the  first  instance,  apparently,  of  those 
ate  executions  which  give  a  still  deeper  hue  to  the  sanguinary  history  of  the 
er-Prison.  The  brief  reign  of  the  author  of  this  deed  furnishes  us  with  another 
ceable  case.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Collingboume  wrote  the  following  lines 
I  reference  to  Richard  (whose  crest  was  a  wild  boar)  and  his  chief  advisers,  Catesby, 
jliffe,  and  Level : — 

"  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  onr  dog, 
Rule  all  England  ander  a  hog." 

ly  a  hearty  laugh  no  doubt  greeted  the  publication  of  these  lines  ;  but  the  unfor- 
ite  author  had  to  repent  of  his  wit  upon  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill.  Passing  over 
L  the  briefest  mention  the  death  of  the  poet  Surrey,  the  imprisonment  of  Perkin 
beck,  the  execution  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  (the  descendant  of  the  murdered 
ence,  a  victim  to  Henry  YII.'s  jealousy  of  his  royal  descent),  and  that  also  of  Sir 
liam  Stanley,  who  had  helped  to  crown  Henry  at  Bosworth  Field,  in  the  present 
n ;  and  the  execution  of  that  monarch's  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  in  the 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  his  successor ;  we  reach  a  period  when  almost  every 
kt  event  in  the  Tower  annals  is  marked  by  some  existing  memoral,  occurring  here 
tie  shape  of  a  name  given  to  a  particular  tower,  there  in  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
[>tions  yet  visible  on  the  walls,  or  by  simple  records  and  recollections  attaching 
ioular  incidents  to  particular  places. 

he  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  presents  us  with  a  long  list  of  eminent  prisoners.  The 
f  crime  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  appears  to  have  been  his  royal  descent, 
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whicli,  coupled  with  Bome  incautious  exprefisions,  led  to  his  trial  and  ooDTictioti.  Am 
\  usual,  the  Duke  left  the  Tower  for  Woatminater  Ilall  in  a  bargc^  furnished  with 
its  c&rpeta  and  cuBhlonA  befitting  the  rauk  of  the  prb(»tier ;  but  on  hit  ntiim,  trith  a 
touching  and  yet  digniBed  humilitj,  he  refused  to  take  again  the  aame  Mat  ^  Whcu 
I  came  to  WeBtminster,"  taid  he,  **  I  was  Lord  High  Constable  and  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun  ! ''  Sir  Thomas  More  next  follows,  a  itill  more 
illufltrious  victim.  The  Tower  seems  to  have  had  Httio  horrors  for  him,  unless,  indeed, 
it  ware  from  seeing  their  effect  upon  others.  From  his  first  entrance — ^whea,  accord* 
ing  to  custom,  the  porter  demanded  his  uppermost  garment  as  hid  fee^  meaning,  no 
doubt,  his  cloak^  or  some  such  valuable  article,  and  8ir  Thomas,  taking  off  hii  cap 
(with  a  kind  of  latent  consciousness,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have  little  further  seed 
of  it)^  said,  tftat  was  his  uppermost  garment,  and  that  he  wished  it  wero  of  more  Talue, 
— to  his  final  departure  for  the  scaffold,  where  he  remarked  to  the  executioner,  as  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block^  "  Prythee  let  me  put  my  beard  nside,  for  that  hath  never 
committed  treason,^*  the  light-hearted  and  high-minded  Chancellor  stUl  preserved  all 
the  delightful  playfulness  of  manner  which  made  him  as  much  the  belored  €f  Ilk 
friends  as  his  more  important  qualities  made  him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporarMi 
and  of  posterity.  One  bitter  moment,  however,  no  temperament  or  fortitude  could 
ward  off»  As  he  returned  to  the  Tower  after  condemnation,  Margaret  Roper,  the  most 
beloved  of  his  daughters,  who  hud  placed  herself  in  waiting  at  the  gate,  suddenly 
rushed  from  among  the  crowd  as  he  approached,  tore  her  way  through  the  guards, 
and  fiung  herself,  bathed  in  tearSt  on  his  neck^  imploring  in  broken  expressions  his 
blessing.  The  officers  were  obliged  at  last  to  take  her  away  by  force,  but  she  broke  from 
ihetn,  and  again  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  crying,  **  Oh  my  father,  oh  my  father ! " 
The  very  guards  partook  of  the  general  anguish.  With  Sir  Thomas^  Bishop  Fisher 
had  also  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  for  the  same  reason,  refusing  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  King's  supremacy.  This  aged  and  distinguished  prelate  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old  when  he  was  thus  dragged  from  the  quiet  home  he  so  much  ncedetl.  Here 
was  a  case  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  prisoner's  comfort,  which 
one  would  have  supposed  even  Henry  VIIL  would  have  noticed.  But  had  the  Tcoe* 
rable  prisoner  becti  at  the  mercy  of  men  who,  by  some  freak  of  nature,  had  been  bora 
without  hearts  in  their  bosom<^,  it  would  have  V>een  just  as  reasonable  to  have  ezpeeled 
any  kind  of  sympathy.  In  a  letter  written  to  Cromwell,  the  Bishop  says,  **  Fttitber- 
more  I  beseech  you  to  be  good  master  in  my  necessity  j  for  I  have  neither  shirt,  nor 
suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  necessary  for  me  to  wcar»  but  that  be  ragged  and 
rent  too  ahamcfully*  Notwithstanding  I  might  easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep 
my  body  warm.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slender  it  is  at  many  times. 
And  now,  in  mine  age,  my  stomach  may  not  away  but  with  a  few  kind  of  tBeit% 
which  if  I  want  I  decay  forthwith/*  Bishop  Fisher's  i^csidonce  was  in  the 
Tower,  a  building  of  two  stories,  built  in  a  circular  shape,  with  the  lower  tor 
ment)  curiously  vaulted,  and  having  deep  recesses  and  narrow  embrasurof  in 
Tast  walls. 

The  crimson  tide  rolls  on  with  increased  velocity.  The  executions  of  Mote 
and  Fisher  were  followed  in  the  same  year  by  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  barge 
now  again  retraced  the  way  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  though  this  time  it 
stopped  at  a  different  entrance.  The  unhappy  lady,  as  she  looked  upon  the  dre»d_ 
Traitor's  Gate,  read  her  fate  in  its  aspect,  and  ns  she  passed  beneath  its  lowe 
arch,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  defend  her,  as  she  was  unspotted  by 
crime  of  which  she  was  accused.  But  even  death  itself  was  not  the  worst.  Her 
uimatural  husband,  having  obtained  her  condemnation  for  treason  as  his  itife.  now 
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obteined  a  ientence  of  the  ipiritvud  court,  declaring  sbe  wM  no  inch  tiling,  and  that 
thor  iirae  (Eluabeth)  wai  illegitimate.  She  was  beheaded  on  the  Green,  haying 
refolotelj  refused  to  coTer  her  ejes,  which,  as  her  head  lay  on  the  block,  were  fixed 
on  the  executioner.  The  man  had  not  courage  to  strike.  At  last  he  took  off  his  shoes, 
ouued  another  person  to  approach  and  draw  her  attention  to  the  one  side,  whilst  he 
on  the  other  gare  the  fatal  blow. 

On  the  death  of  Henry's  son,  Edward  YI.,  the  prison  became  almost  immediatolj 
filled  with  the  participators  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  attempt  to  make  Lady 
Jane  Orey  queen ;  and  the  Duke  himself  became  the  victim  of  his  own  schemes. 
Wyatt's  iniiirrection,  almost  as  short-lived,  followed  ;  and  the  brave,  but  imprudent 
leader,  with  Oobham,  Bret,  and  others,  was  also  brought  hither.  As  he  came  to  the 
vieket  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  Sir  John  Bridges  took  him  by  the  collar,  using  many 
riolent  and  abusive  expressions,  and  saying,  ^  But  that  the  law  must  pass  upon  thee, 
I  would  stick  thee  through  with  my  dagger.'*  **To  the  which,"  says  Holinshed, 
**  Wyatt,  holding  his  arms  under  his  side,  and  looking  grievously  with  a  grim  look 
upon  the  lieutenant,  said,  'It  is  no  mastery  now,'  and  so  passed  on."  The  origin  of 
the  name  of  this  tower,  with  its  immense  circular  bastion,  its  striking-looking  low 
deep  gateway,  and  iron-toothed  portcullis,' is  very  uncertain.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
refer  to  incidents  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  for  it  was  then  known  as  the 
Garden  Tower.  Mr.  Bayley  thinks  it  may  possibly  be  so  called  from  the  death  of  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  said  to  have  committed  suicide,  but  under 
such  mysterious  circumstances,  that  we  need  not  wonder  the  popular  idea  set  it  down 
as  one  of  the  ^foul  and  midnight  murders"  that  have  but  too  often  stained  the 
Tower  walls.  Treason,  in  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  his  alleged 
crime.  Various  memorials  of  persons  engaged  with  Wyatt  still  remain  in  the  White 
Tower  and  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  more  particularly,  in  the  latter,  of  the 
illustrious  victims  his  ill-contrived  movement  was  the  indirect  means  of  sending 
there.  The  Beauchamp  Tower  derives  its  name,  in  all  probability,  from  Thomas  de 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  state  prison  here  prior  to  his 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  ^lan  in  1307.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  ascended  by  a 
circular  staircase ;  the  lower  story  was  subsequently  used  as  the  officers'  mess-room. 
In  this  apartment  there  are  several  pointed  arched  recesses,  originally  admitting 
light  into  it  from  narrow  embrasures,  but  these  arc  now  blocked  up,  and  windows 
opened  in  another  part.  The  walls  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  place  are  almost 
covered  with  inscriptions,  devices,  coats  of  arms,  and  autographs. 

The  partakers  in  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  produced  by  the  religious  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  government,  have  left  here  many  records  of  the  failure  of  their 
attempt.  This  was  in  1357.  In  the  following  year,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Henry 
Pole,  Lord  Montagu,  and  others,  were  convicted,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Montagu's  brother,  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  of  what  was  called  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  famous  Cardinal  Polo,  who  had  roused  all  the  King's  vindictive  passions  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  More.  The 
noblemen  we  have  mentioned  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  The  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
kept  in  confinement  till  1541,  when,  on  the  rising  of  a  new  commotion  in  Yorkshire, 
she  was  executed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  holding  communication  with  her  son, 
Cardinal  Pole.  Her  death  was  almost  too  shocking  for  relation.  When  she  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  erected  on  the  fatal  green,  she  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the 
block,  stedfastly  declaring  she  was  no  traitor,  and  the  executioner  actually  killed 
her  as  he  followed  her  round  the  platform.    The  miserable  being  who  had  thus  been 
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the  means  of  sliedding  his  brother's  and  mother's  blood  was  doomed  to  perpetual 
imprieonment  within  the  Tower,  where  he  han  recorded  his  own  infamy  in  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower  :  ^'Geffrye  Poole,  1562/* 

On  the  right  of  the  southern  recess  ia  the  melancholy  inecription  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  notice^  lij  W.  Tyrrel.  OTcr  the  ^replace  if  a  pious 
memorial  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  memory  was  bo  venerated  that  a  late  Duchess 
of  the  Howard  family^  according  to  Pennant,  procured  his  skull,  and,  haying  had  it 
enchased  in  gold,  kept  it  by  her  as  a  sacred  relic.  Ilis  chief  crime  was  that  of  being 
a  firm  Papist,  He  lingered  here  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  was  indeed  a 
most  unfortunate  family,  Arundel  himself  told  the  queen  that  his  great-grandfather, 
his  grandfather^  and  his  father,  had  all  been  attainted  without  being  traitors ;  the 
last  being  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  by  Elizabeth  for  his  connection  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  We  now  reach  the  memorials  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  friendi. 
Near  the  middle  recess  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  about  thirteen  inches  square,  repre- 
sonttng  a  shield  with  in  an  enriched  border  composed  of  roses,  slips  of  oak,  aconis, 
foliage,  &c.  The  shield  exhibits  a  lion,  and  a  bear  erect,  grasping  a  ragged  staff,  and 
beneath  arc  the  following  lines  : — 

"  You  that  these  beasts  do  well  behold  and  see 
May  deem  with  ease  wherefore  here  made  they  be, 
With  tiordera  eke  wherein  [there  may  be  found*] 
Brothers*  names,  who  list  to  search  the  ground/* 

The  sculptor  was  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duko  of  Korthum- 
berland,  Latly  Jane  Grey*3  uncle  j  and  the  brothers  referred  to,  four  in  number,  were 
all  hi»  follow 'prisoners,  Ambrose,  Robert,  Henry,  and  Liidy  Jane's  husband,  Guilford. 
Mr.  Bay  ley  in  part  explains  the  enigma  thus  :  the  rose,  for  Amh-ro^e ;  the  oak-sprigs 
for  Bohtrtf  from  Robers.  In  another  part  of  the  room  the  letters  I  A  N  E  appear 
upon  the  walla,  which  3Ir.  Bay  ley  attributes  to  the  hand  of  Lord  GuOford  ;  but  in  the 
changes  of  residence  which  may  have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  this  unfoir- 
tunate  pair's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  we  see  no  improbability  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  same  apartment  may  have  received  both  her  and  her  relatives,  though  at 
different  times,  within  its  walls.  These  old  traditions  should  be  respected  so  long  as 
no  decisive  proof  of  their  want  of  foundation  he  given.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford's execution,  we  know,  from  an  affecting  circumstance,  that  his  lady  was  not  in 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  but  in  *'  Master  Partridge's  House ;  '*  where,  on  his  way  to 
Tower  Hill,  he  passed  beneath  her  window,  and  received  her  last  tokens  of  remem- 
brance. She  then  prepared  herself  for  the  scene  in  which  she  was  to  be  chief  per- 
former. Ab  she  was  about  to  pass  forth  to  the  Green,  she  beheld  the  headless  corse  of 
her  husband  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  Chapel ;  hut  she  was  armed  against  all  that 
could  happen  to  hen  "  0  Guilford,  Guilford/*  said  she,  **  the  ante-past  is  not  so 
bitter  that  thou  hast  tasted,  and  which  I  shall  soon  taste,  as  to  make  my  flesh  trem- 
ble :  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  feast  of  which  we  shall  partake  this  day  in 
heaven  :**  and  so  she  went  on  towards  the  grim  scaffold.  When  the  executioner  would 
have  assisted  to  disrobe  her,  she  desired  him  to  let  her  alone,  and  turned  to  her  two 
gentlewomen,  who  took  off  the  necessary  attire.  He  then  desired  her  to  stand  on 
the  straw,  which  she  did,  saying,  **  I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly."  As  she  knelt> 
she  inquired,  "  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  ? "'  *'  Ko,  madam,"  was  tho 
answer  *^  Then,"  says  Holinshed,  in  describing  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  erer 
witnessed,  *'ahe  tied  the  handkerchief  about  her  eyes,  and, /erfin^ /or  the  blockf  she 
*  The  inscription  being  incomplete^  the  rcnLaindcr  has  been  thus  supplied  by  ^fr.  Bayley. 
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/  Wliore  if  ii  1  where  is  it  V  One  of  the  standen  by  guided  her  thexminto^  and 
laid  down  her  head  upon  the  block,  and  siretched  forth  her  bod j,  and  said, '  Lord, 

thj  hands  I  commend  mj  spirit/'*  Another  inhabitant  of  the  Beanchamp 
er,  confined  at  the  same  period  and  for  the  same  cause,  was  the  man  after- 
Is  so  well  known  as  Elizabeth's  unworthy  &Yourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
left  uf^  as  a  memorial  of  his  presence,  a  sculptured  oak-tree  with  acorns,  and  his 
als, ''  B.  B^"  Robert  Dudley.  There  are  seyeral  inscriptions  here  by  the  author  of 
e  golden  sentences  before  transcribed  in  our  preliminary  remarks,  0.  Bailly,  a 
ling,  or  Brabanter,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  deyotion  to  the 
in  of  Scots.  He  was  the  medium  of  those  dangerous  communications  which 
ed  between  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Ridolfi  of  Florence,  the  Pope's  agent, 
dcting  the  attempts  then  making  to  induce  foreign  powers  to  take  up  arms  against 
ibeth.  He  was  racked  once  at  least,  without  effect ;  and  although  he  afterwards 
ed  to  disclose  all  he  knew,  on  Lord  Burghley's  promise  that  he  should  be  libe- 
1  without  stain  of  his  honour  and  credit,  it  seems  yery  doubtful  whether  the 
op  of  Ross  himself,  the  party  in  danger,  might  not  have  adyised  him  to  do  so  ; 
as  the  ambassador  of  Mary,  he  knew  Elizabeth  dared  not  punish  him  as  a  traitor, 

the  eyent  proyed  him  right.  After  a  two  years*  confinement  in  the  Tower  the 
lop  was  set  at  liberty.  Bailly,  in  all  probability,  had  been  preyiously  discharged, 
religious  prisoners,  who  were  so  numerous  in  Henry's  and  Mary's  reigns,  and 
'  a  little  less  so  in  that  of  her  successor,  haye  left  many  memorials  of  their  suf- 
igs.  Near  Bailly 's  inscription  is  the  following  :  "  1570.  iohn.  store,  doctor." 
(  indiyidual  haying  offended  the  Protestants  by  his  zeal  during  tho  period  of 
y's  rule,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  treacherously  seized  at  Antwerp,  brought 

to  England,  and  executed  at  Tower  Hill,  where  he  struggled  with  the  ezecu- 
er  during  the  last  and  most  reyolting  parts  of  his  duty.  In  another  place  we 
ieiye  a  great  A  upon  a  bell,  the  rebus  of  Dr.  Abel,  executed  in  1540  for  denying 
King's  supremacy.    On  the  wall  of  the  third  recess  we  read — 

"  Thomas  Miagh,  which  lieth  here  alone. 
That  fainc  would  from  hence  begone, 
By  torture  strange  my  truth  was  tried, 
Yet  of  my  liberty  denied. 

"  1581.    Thomas  Miaoh." 

[r.  Jardine  refers  to  this  case  in  his  '  Criminal  Trials.'  It  appears  Miagh  was 
■ged  with  treason,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  examine  him  secretly,  stated,  on 
10th  of  March,  1581,  that  they  had  forborne  to  put  him  in  Skeyington's  irons, 
merely  because  the  presence  of  a  gaoler  would  be  required,  but  also  because  they 
id  the  man  so  resolute,  as,  in  their  opinion,  little  would  be  wrung  out  of  him  but 
?ome  sharper  torture.  The  famous  irons  here  mentioned  were  inyented  by  Sir 
liam  Skevington,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  during  the  reign  of  a  congenial  spirit, 
ry  VIII.,  and  acted  by  compressing  the  limbs  and  body  all  up  together.  Both 
irons  and  the  rack  were  tried  in  Miagh's  case,  and  probably  other  methods,  for  the 
i  *^  strange "  in  the  aboye  inscription  has  a  fearfully  extensiye  meaning.  In  this 
'  same  year,  Alexander  Briant,  a  seminary  priest,  being  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
only  underwent  the  ordinary  torture,  but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  was 
lially  punished  for  two  whole  days  and  nights  by  famine,  till  he  ate  the  clay  out 
he  walls,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the  roof.  The  use  of  the  Rats'  Dungeon  is 
n  referred  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  by  Catholic  writers,  in  connection  with  the 
3rings  of  prisoners  of  that  persuasion.    This  was  a  cell  below  high-water  mark, 
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and  quite  dark.  Wbcn  the  tide  flowed,  innumerable  rats  pourod  into  it  for  shelter 
fiom  the  muddj  banks.  Who  can  eoncoiTe  even  the  extent  of  the  horroTB  of  pQcti  a 
place  I  We  quit  thia  room  with  the  mention  of  tho  inscription  uigncd  hj  Edmunde 
Poole,  and  by  A.  Poole^  1504,  which  records  tho  captivity  of  the  Jast  descendants  of 
Georgo  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  l>oth  died  here.  They  wore  tried  in  tho  fifth  year  of 
Elizabeth  for  conspiring  to  place  tho  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
to  obtain  for  the  cider  brother,  Arthtur,  the  title  of  their  eminent  and  unfortunate 
ancestor.  The  upper  apartment,  with  itj  one  grated  window  and  rough  oaken 
planked  floor,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  prison  of  Anno  Boleyn  ;  but,  in  a  lettear 
from  8ir  William  Kingston,  the  lieutenant,  to  Cromwell^  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he 
had  told  her  she  should  be  placed  in  the  lodging  thmt  she  lay  in  at  her  corona tloa* 
Well  might  the  poor  Queen  cry  out,  half  fren/.ied  at  such  associations,  *'  It  is  too  good 
for  me.  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me  I  ^'  and  kneel  down,  weeping  apace,  and  in  the 
same  sorrow  fall  into  a  great  laughing,  aa  it  is  recorded  she  did.  The  most  interast- 
ing  memorial  of  this  chaml>cr  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower  is  a  shield  of  arms  within  a 
circle,  and  Tarioua  ornaments,  sentences,  <tc^  attaehed,  which  refer  to  Thomas  Salmon^ 
1B22,  **  close  prisoner  8  months,  32  weeks,  924  days,  5376  hours."  One  person  yet 
remains  to  bo  mentioned  in  connection  with  Wyatt's  attempt — the  Princess  Elizabeth; 
who,  being  suspected  by  Mary  of  participation,  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  entered 
it  by  the  same  mode  as  Wyatt  and  her  own  mother,  the  Trtiitor^s  Gate.  The  proud 
heart  of  Elizabeth  was  sorely  tried.  At  iirst  she  refui^ed  to  Innd  there,  but  seeing 
force  would  bo  used,  she  cried  out  indignantly, "  Here  Inndeth  as  true  a  subject,  being 
a  prisoner,  as  erer  landed  at  these  staira  ]  and  Imfore  ibee,  0  Qod,  I  ^ak  it,  haring 
none  other  friend  than  thee."  Proceeding  up  the  stepji,  she  suddenly  seated  hereeK, 
and  being  pressed  by  the  lieutenant  to  rise,  answered^  ^^  Better  sit  here  than  in  a 
worse  place ;  for  God  kooweth,  and  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."  SoTerelgns 
hare  had  proverbi«lly  short  memories,  otherwise  one  might  have  expected  the  terron 
of  that  time  would  hare  been  remembered  when  Elizabeth  was  queen. 

During  the  civil  war,  many  eminent  men,  nityalists,  parliamentarians,  and  repub- 
licans, were  confined  in  the  Tower.  We  may  instance  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  two 
Hothams,  executed  for  treason,  the  witty  Henry  Marten,  Monk,  and  Strafibrd  and 
Laud.  The  latter,  in  his  Diarr,  gave  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  period. 
Amongst  other  matters  ho  mentions  his  being  searched  by  the  well-known  Prynne. 
He  followed  his  fellow-captive  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1643,  Other  remarkable  prisoners  were  Pel  ton,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  reign  of  Charles  L;  Algernon  Sydney  and  Ijord  William  Russell  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  ;  the  seven  bishops  in  the  reign  of  James  11. ;  Lord  George 
Gordon,  Messrs.  Home  Tookc,  Tbelwall^  and  Hardy  ;  the  Cato  Street  conspiratori, 
&c.,  &e. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Palace  we  alluded  to  certain  rooms  in  the  White  Tower.  The 
smallest  of  those  is  a  place  of  strange  ftspect.  It  is  semicircular  in  form ;  and  the 
roof,  something  liko  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  is  of  the  most  unique  coustruetioo, 
appearing  at  first  glance  as  if  made  of  large  stones  placed  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  room,  but  in  reality  formed  of  t5at  stones  fixed  edgewise  in  a  deep 
bed  of  cement.  It  was  originally  lighted  by  narrow  loopholes.  This  was  the  cage  ef 
the  bird  that  Prince  Henry  said  none  but  his  father,  James  I.,  could  have  kept  in 
captivity,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  implicated  in  the  plot  set  on  foot  to  place  the 
royally-descended  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  tbrone — a  lady  who,  liko  the  unfortunate 
Jane  Grey,  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  not  of  her  own  ambition  but  of  thttt  of  her 
partisans.    After  her  secret  marriage,  and  a  variety  of  adventuxei  as  melancholy  as 
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ftigr  tn  nmaiiiie  which  depriyed  her  of  her  oenses,  ahe  died  in  the  Tower  in  thai 
itate  in  1615.  Raleigh,  after  being  lentenced  to  death,  was  left  to  pine  away  in  thif 
priioa  for  thirteen  jean,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  famous  '  History  of  the 
World/  studied  chemistry,  and  in  many  ways  added  to  his  already  rare  amount  of 
knowledge.  His  release,  the  failure  of  his  Quiana  ezpeditioD,  and  subsequent  recom- 
mittal and  execution  on  the  old  amttnce,  are  well  known.  During  the  last  night  ho 
spent  in  this  room,  or  in  the  world,  he  wrote  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  Bible : — 

**  Eren  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  onr  joys,  our  all  we  hare, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  graTe, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Bhats  up  the  story  of  onr  days !" 

The  chief  memorial  of  the  Lieutenant^s  Lodgings  refers  also  to  the  reign  of  James. 
In  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  that  building  are  some  rude  paintings,  a  bust  of  the 
king,  and  »  monumental  record  of  the  names  of  the  remarkable  body  of  men  who 
were  there  examined,  the  Gunpowder  Conspirators.  The  monument  is  of  differently 
coloured  marbles,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  the  names  of  the  actors, 
and  of  the  commissioners  who  examined  them,  &c.  We  pass  now  to  the  Chapel  of 
St  Peter. 

Tlus  most  interesting  building  was,  in  old  times,  splendidly  decorated  by  the  pioiu 
liberality  of  the  different  monarchs,  who  firequently  performed  their  orisons  within  its 
walls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  there  were  stalls  for  the  King  and  QueeUi  a 
diaacel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  another  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  also  adorned  with  a 
fine  cross,  images  of  saints,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  stained  glass  in  the  windows ; 
this  may  give  some  idea  of  the  alterations  the  chapel  has  imdergone.  But  it  is  not 
from  such  perishable  sources  the  place  derives  its  surpassing  interest.  Beneath  that 
altar,  unmarked  by  any  visible  memorial,  lies  the  innocent  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her 
equally  guiltless  brother  Lord  Rochford,  side  by  side  with  the  guilty  Catherine 
Howard,  and  her  infamous  pander,  Lady  Rochford.  There  too  lie  the  venerable 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  in  whose  veins  ran  their  unmixed 
blood ;  and  Cromwell,  the  great  suggester  and  accomplisher  of  Henry*s  religious 
policy.  The  same  spot  contains  the  ashes  of  two  brothers,  both  beheaded,  and  one  by 
the  warrant  of  the  other ;  the  two  Seymours,  the  Admiral  Thomas,  and  the  Protector 
Edward,  Near  them  we  find  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (whose  royal  mistress  could  never 
forgive  the  wooing  of  any  one  but  herself,  much  less  her  beautiful  cousin);  the 
Duke's  son,  the  pious  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  his  long  confinement ;  and  Robert 
Devereux,  Elizabeth's  handsome  favourite.  Turning  our  eyes  towards  the  Com- 
munion Table,  we  behold  tho  last  resting-placo  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His 
courage  was  severely  taxed  during  his  latest  hours.  The  King  his  uncle  gave  him 
audience,  when  the  hopes  that  must  have  been  thus  raised  ended  in  the  unhappy 
prisoner's  dismissal  with  insult ;  from  that  moment,  however,  Monmouth  steeled  his 
heart ;  and  not  even  the  frightful  circumstances  of  his  death  could  shake  his 
fortitude.  The  executioner  struck  so  feebly  that  the  Duke  looked  him  reproachfully 
in  the  face,  when  the  horror-stricken  man  struck  again  and  again  without  success, 
and  at  last  threw  down  the  axe  in  despair : — the  sheriff'  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to 
make  a  fifth  and  more  successful  attempt.  Under  the  gallery,  near  the  richly 
decorated  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondeley,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden 
Field,  were  buried  the  headless  bodies  of  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Baknerino, 
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and  the  treacbcrous  and  j>rofligato  Bimon  Lord  Lor  at,  all  of  whom  periebed  for  their 
participation  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  174o.  Finally,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bbhop 
Fisher  add  two  more  names  to  thia  long  liat  of  the  illustrious  mcmoricB  of  8t.  Peter'» 
Chap«1  io  the  Toven 


THE  ARSENAL  AND   FOETRESS. 

The  use  of  the  Tower  aa  an  arsenal  would  of  eourse  naturally  follow  its  occupation 
1L&  the  chief  place  of  kioglj  residence  :  and  the  same  security  which  the  Tower  pro- 
mised whenever  necessary  to  the  royal  person,  would  he  equally  desired  for  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  royal  property  in  the  middle  ages,  bis  military  stores.  The  first 
mention  of  matters  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  reign  of  John,  when  Geoffrey  de  Man- 
deville,  being  oomniaudcd  to  surrender  the  Tower  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
special  attention  is  directed  to  the  "  arms  and  other  stores,"  The  nature  of  stich 
stores  appears  in  the  following  reign,  in  a  mandate  issued  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
Durham,  to  transmit  to  tlie  Tower  "  twenty-air  suits  of  armour,  five  iron  cuiraase^ 
one  iron  collar,  three  pairs  of  iron  fetters,  and  nine  iron  helmets/'  which  had  beera 
left  in  bis  charge.  In  subsequent  notices  referring  to  this  and  tlie  following  eentuiji 
we  find  mentioned  coat-armours,  great  engineSi  luppoied  to  be  battering-rams,  es- 
pringalls,  quarrells,  hauberks,  lances,  arblasts,  bows,  arrows,  and  bow-strings.  There 
wore  painted  and  plain  bows,  the  price  of  the  former  being  eighteenpence,  of  the 
Litter  a  shilling.  The  arrows  were  a  shiiling  per  sheaf.  But  the  most  interesting 
document  we  possess  in  eonnection  with  the  ftncient  Arsenal,  is  an  inventory  of  tht 
reign  of  Henry  VL,  from  which  we  transcribe  a  few  "itemst" 

**  First,  eight  swords^  and  a  long  blade  of  a  sword  made  in  waftcrs  (that  i«,  with  the 
flat  of  the  blade  placed  in  the  usual  direction  of  the  edge,  so  as  to  strike  or  waft  the 
wind  at  every  blow),  some  greater  and  some  smaller,  for  to  learn  the  King  to  play  in 
his  tender  age. 

"  Item  ;  a  little  harness  (or  suit  of  armour)  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  made  for  lh« 
King,  or  [before]  that  ho  went  over  the  sea,  gamishcrl  with  gold,"  <tc,  A  great  num* 
ber  of  banners  of  satin  woven  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  or  of  St.  Qeorge, 
banners  of  the  Trinity,  banners  of  Our  Lady,  with  pennons  and  feathers,  are  men* 
tioned,  with  the  accom|mnying  marginal  memorandum  that  most  of  them  had  been  used 
at  the  interment  of  the  *^  three  queens,  that  is  to  lay,  Queen  Kathcrine,  the  Queen 
of  France,  and  Queen  Johan,''  and  of  "  my  lord  of  Bedford,  and  my  lady  his  wife,*' 
and  that  the  pennons  were  "  set  about  the  hearses  of  them,  and  where  that  it  liked 
him  that  bad  the  ride  thereof." 

"  Item  ;  three  little  coat-armours,  which  be  the  sergeant's  fee  of  the  armoury,  and 
BO  delivered  by  the  King's  commandment  to  him  because  that  they  were  so  little,  and 
will  serve  no  man,  for  they  were  made  for  him  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age  " 
Some  fifty  fitandards  of  worsted,  with  the  arms  of  Englund  and  France,  or  France  only 
(the  latter  no  doubt  trophies  of  many  a  **  weO-foughten  field  '*),  are  next  mentioned, 
with  the  accompanying  cnriotts  observation,  *' the  which  standards  be  worn  and 
speoded  in  canrying  of  the  King^s  harness  in  and  out  Into  bis  chamber  for  default  of 
their  stuffs/*  We  have  here  an  amusing  exhibition  of  the  eeonomi/  of  the  King*! 
household  !  Annexed  to  the  list  of  certain  quantities  of  coarse  red  silk,  and  red 
Tolvet,  four  gross  of  ])ointa,  and  six  arming  nails,  is  the  obgervation,  *^  all  expended, 
and  much  more,  to  one  of  the  King's  harness,"  Among  the  other  miscellaneous 
articles  noticed  in  the  inventory,  are  old  jousting  saddles  painted  of  divers  works  ; 
other  saddles  of  different  kinds,  broken,  and  "  old  great  coffers  bound  witli  iron,  and 
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Juksg  ktij%  wliich  wen  ouit  <mt  of  an  old  house  in  the  Tower  of  London,"  because 
'ftigr  would  ierre  for  nothing.*^  The  writer  must  have  been  some  sly,  satirical 
kuBonrist^  who  haying  been  called  to  account  probably  for  things  he  looked  upon  as 
of  little  moment,  or  as  stray  waifs  that  should  be  left  to  his  own  proper  use  and  ad- 
Tiotage,  reTenged  himself  in  the  only  safe  way.  He  appears  determined  to  enjoy  his 
joke  whateyer  becomes  of  the  perquisite.  The  last  item  we  shall  quote  seems  to  us 
peculiarly  rich.  It  refers  to  "ow  bow-dajfy  icormrtaten,  delivered  hy  the  King's  comr 
mmdment  to  my  lord  of  Oloueeeter,  when  he  tcent  over  to  Calais.'^ 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  an  inyentory  was  taken  of  the  stores  and  habiliments 
of  war  in  the  different  arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
poisenion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  We  there  find  reference  to  brigandines,  or 
military  jackets,  the  sleeyes  of  some  of  which  were  coyered  with  cloth  of  gold,  others 
with  blue  satin ;  targets,  with  small  gun-barrels  projecting  from  the  centre  instead  of 
boss  and  spike;  (in  one  case  a  single  target  having  twenty  of  these ''guns  ;**)  ^'a 
tuget  of  the  shell  of  tortoise  ;'*  barbs  of  steel  for  horses,  grayen  and  enamelled  blue ; 
pole-axes  with  gun-barreb  in  the  end ;  gilt  pole-axes,  with  the  handles  or  stayes 
eorered  with  crimson  yelyet,  and  fringed  with  ^  silk  of  gold  ;**  great  and  little 
"hoUy-water  sprindes  ;'*  which,  according  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  were  staves  with 
kige  cylindrical  heads,  and  a  spear  point  at  the  extremity,  &c.  We  shall  only  add 
to  these  particulars  that,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Arsenal  still  included  a  large 
store  of  the  popular  old  Eoglish  weapons.  There  were,  for  instance,  above  eight 
thonsand  bows,  with  staves  and  bow-strings  for  six  thousand  more,  fourteen  thousand 
sheaves  of  arrows,  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  cross-bows,  "  slur-bows,"  and  "  loog- 
bow  arrows  for  firo-works." 

The  names  of  many  of  the  former  officers  of  the  Tower,  like  those  of  the  numerous 
old  weapons  we  have  mentioned,  beloog  to  a  period  and  a  system  which  have  entirely 
pissed  away.  There  was  the  Balistarius,  or  keeper  and  provider  of  cross-bows,  whose 
income  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  was  a  shilling  a  day,  to  which  were  added  yearly  a 
doublet  and  surcoat  furred  with  lambskin,  and  allowance  for  three  servants.  The 
Attiliator  Balistarum  had  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  providing  harness  and  other 
accoutrements  for  the  cross-bows.  He  received  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  day,  and  a 
robe  once  a  year.  The  Bowyer  was  intrusted  with  the  care  and  provision  of  the 
ordinary  long-bow  ;  and  the  Fletcher  with  all  that  pertained  to  the  arrows  required 
for  them.  Lastly,  the  Galeater  attended  to  that  important  part  of  every  complete 
suit  of  armour  the  helmet,  or  head-piece ;  whilst  the  Armourer  took  the  remainder 
under  his  management.  All  these  officers  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Master  of  the  King's  Ordnance.  A  Master-General  remains  still  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment 

The  Great  Storehouse  consisted  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  called  the  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery, the  second  the  Small  Arms  Armoury,  the  third  the  Tent  Boom.  The  building 
measured  345  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  width.  The  Train  of  Artillery  was  so  called 
from  its  having  been  at  first  used  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  field  pieces  intended  for 
actual  service  ;  but  many  years  ago  these  were  all  removed  to  Woolwich,  and  the 
place  chiefly  devoted  to  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  such  instruments  or  trophies 
of  warfare  as  possessed  some  more  than  common  interest. 

This  building,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  completed  in  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fire  on  Saturday,  October  30,  1841.  "  The 
ground  floor  (says  the  little  pamphlet  sold  to  visitors  at  the  Tower)  contained  a 
collection  of  cannon  of  various  periods,  nations,  and  calihre — many  of  them  commemo- 
rative of  England's  proudest  glories,  and  altogether  formed  an  interesting  and  beau- 
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tifQl  illustration  of  the  progreaa  of  gunnery.    Severftl  pieces  we  still  in 
dition,  others  are  partialJj  injured,  and  many  of  course  are  lost :    ibe 
exhibited  to  the  public  ;  and  ive  understand  that  orders  ha?e  b^n  lisuad,  that  thi 
pieces  which  are  injured  or  broken  be  uent  to  Woolwich,  where  models  will  bo  taki 
and  the  same  metal  re-cast  into  its  original  forms. 

^*  The  Small  Armoury,  of  which  comparatively  little  wa«  saved,  oonsisted  cbieflyf 
ita  name  implies,  of  stores  of  smaU  arms  :  but  there  were  many  curiosities  deponi 
in  that  room  which  have  been  destroyed  :  amongst  those  laTed,  is  a  Brass  Gun 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta  ;  it  is  lincly  ornamented  and  of  exquiiil 
workmanship  :  captured  by  the  French » and  taken  from  them  by  the  English,  in  17! 
[Also  two  Brass  Ciurug,  highly  decorated  ;  presented  to  the  young  Duke  of  Gloui 
j^ion  of  Queen  Anne  :  one  uninjured,  the  other  much  defacod.    The  Sword  and  Bask 
^"ihe  late  Duke  of  York  are  also  preserred. 

*^  It  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  above  time  the  number  of  arms  in  this 
pository  waa  considerably  under  the  usual  average  :  the  following  is  said  to  t>e 
ect  Btatemcnt  of  loss  sustained.    The  nmnber  of  percussion  muskets  destit^yed 
'with  26,000  bayonets';  flint-locks,  22,000;  percussion-locks,  TOtK.) ;   pistols,  li,? 
7t'5  double-barrelled  pistol 8  with  moveable  butts ;  1376  swords  ;   2271  swosrd-blad«i 
20  2«  plug-bay  one  ts ;  192  spears  ;  95  pikes  ;  ^10  musquc  toons  ;  709  carbines  ;  3  wi 
pieces  ;  279  cuirasses  ;  270  helmets,  and  62  drums." 

As  a  fortress,  the  Tower,  through  all  the  changes  of  dynasties,  or  of  the  minis 
who  have  so  often  made  and  marred  dynasties,  ha«  ever  boon  a  place  of  the  highe 
importance.  To  possess  the  Tower  was  to  a  great  extent  to  possess  London ;  and 
thousand  wiles  of  policy  have  been  tried  to  that  end  in  the  many  domestic  brails  ai 
wars  that  characterise  our  history,  even  down  to  the  period  of  Charles  and 
Commonwealth.  Kor  have  bolder  attempts  been  wanting,  though  certainly  no 
extraordinary  exploits  of  this  kind  grace  the  Tower  history.  The  first  Constable 
the  Tower,  as  its  chief  governor  la  still  called,  was  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  wl 
received  the  hereditary  appointment  from  \yilliam  the  Conqueror  in  reward  for  I 
great  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  was  during  the  Constablesbip  of 
descendant  of  this  brave  warrior,  of  the  same  name,  that  we  find  the  first  notice 
the  Tower  being  besieged.  The  attacking  party  consisted  of  citizens  of  London,  wl 
endeavoured  to  seize  it  for  Stephen,  but  without  success.  Mandeville^s  subsequeo 
history  is  curious.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Albans  in  114:^,  and  compelled 
surrender  the  Tower.  From  that  time  he  supported  himself  by  rapine  and  plundel^ 
though  on  80  large  a  scale,  that,  like  other  noble  adventurers,  he  would  perhaps  bav6 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  such  epithets.  Whilst  attacking  the  royal  casllo 
Bur  well,  his  brain  was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  hia  followers  were  afraid  to  bury  him  in  tlio  nsual  manner.  At  last,  som« 
Knights  Templars  removed  the  body  to  the  Temple,  London,  and  there  suspended  it 
In  a  lear^en  coffin  from  a  tree  in  their  garden  ;  thus  for  the  time  avoiding  direot 
opposition  to  the  Vatican  ;  whilst,  wnth  eovcrt  satire,  which  some  of  the  less  orthodox. 
Knights  no  doubt  relished  amazingly,  they  made  the  proscribed  of  the  Church  appear 
only  the  nearer  to  Heaven.  During  ""the  absence  of  the  Lion  Heart  from  England 
Longchauip,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  Itft  as  chief  guardian  of  the  kingdom  a.9  well  as  of 
that  small  but  not  unimportant  part  of  it,  the  Tower.  He  was  a  man  of  humble 
descent,  who  had  made  himself  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  his  great  worldly 
wisdom  and  powerful  energies  ;  and  as  soon  as  Prince,  afterwards  King,  John  began 
that  series  of  movements  by  which  he  gradually,  as  it  were,  felt  hii  way  towards  thtt 
throne  during  his  brother*s  captivity,  he  set  himself  in  eaniest  to  oppose  his  measures, 
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■ad  pivoTte  himfelf  in  eTwy  waj  equal  io  the  tnut  repoeed  in  him.    But  he  wm  un^ 
— pportad  bj  those  on  whom  he  most  relied,  and  at  the  approach  of  John  towardi 
~    L  in  1191  the  dtixens  refused  to  obey  his  orders.    The  Bishop  immediately  shut 
liimielf  up  in  the  Tower,  and  the  Prince  was  admitted  into  the  city.    On  the  follow- 
ing day  a  meeting  of  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  who  were  opposed  to  his  regency, 
I  with  the  eitiiens  of  London,  unanimously  decreed  that  Longchamp  should  be  deposed 
f  from  hii  high  office,  and  John  proclaimed  chief  goTemor  of  the  kingdom.    When  the 
as  informed  of  their  decisioo,  he  fainted,  and  fell  on  the  floor.    By  an  early 
Ihour  the  next  morning,  as  he  looked  forth  from  the  Tower  turrets,  he  beheld  East 
Ifluithfield,  then  a  large  open  grassy  plain,  covered  with  John's  troops,  whilst  nearer 
IskOl  a  mingled  body  of  soldiers  and  citizens  were  closely  blockading  the  Tower  both 
I  Vj  land  and  water.    John,  having  objects  of  his  own  to  serve,  which  rendered  it  un- 
advisable  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  so  eminent  a  man,  desired  an  audience.  When 
^*  :i  Longchamp  came,  he  offered  to  ratify  his  Bishopric  of  Ely,  and  give  him  the  custody 
1  *::  tf  three  of  the  royal  castles.    Longchamp  immediately  replied  with  great  dignity 
1  that  he  decidedly  refused  to  commit  any  of  the  King's  rights,  or  to  surrender  any  of 
^-  -'  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  King.    **  But,"  added  he,  *<  you  are  stronger  than 
^^  I ;  and.  Chancellor  and  Justiciary  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  force."    IIo  then  handed  the 
*ij  ksys  of  the  much-coveted  Tower  to  John.    A  little  time  after,  the  tall  figure  of  a 
I  woman  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  near  Dover,  with  a  web  of  cloth  and  a  yard  measure 
IB  her  hand,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  fishermen's  wives.    Approaching  nearer, 
the  black  face  and  new-shorn  beard  of  a  man  appeared  under  the  green  hood.    It  was 
I  the  famous  Longchamp,  thus  driven  to  the  unseemliest  disguises  to  ensure  his  escape 
to  Normandy.    We  must  follow  Longchamp's  history  a  little  further.    As  soon  as  the 
hei  of  Richard's  imprisonment  in  the  Tyrol  became  known  through  Europe,  Long- 
'^'    champ  was  the  first  to  show  his  unwavering  fidelity  by  immediately  joining  him  and 
-  ^  tssieting  in  the  measures  necessary  for  his  liberation  ;  and  when  the  ransom  was  fixed, 
^:  i  Longchamp  was  the  man  who  came  over  to  England  to  collect  it.    Longchamp  died 
-■   Chancellor  of  England,  and,  wo  believe,  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
I       The  fluctuating  course  of  events  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  caused  the 
^    Tower  fortress  frequently  to  exchnngo  hands  between  the  King  and  the  barons,  but 
.i    none  of  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  us  to  dwell  upon  them.    The 
I    commencement  of  the  second  Richard's  reign  brings  us  to  a  new  feature — the  ran- 
sacking of  the  Tower  by  the  populace,  during  Wat  Tyler's   insurrection  in  1381. 
Whilst  this  affair  was  at  its  height,  the  young  king  threw  himself  into  the  Tower, 
accompanied  by  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (the  future  scene  in  the  Council 
Chamber  was  then  little  dreamt  of),  Simon  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  Treasurer.     On  the  12th  of  June  Richard  ma<le  an  attempt  at 
personal  conciliation,  but  when  he  got  to  Rotherhitho  the  vast  multitude,  assembled 
,     under  the  banners  of  St.  George  and  of  their  numerous  pennons,  when  they  perceived 
the  King's  l>argo,  "  set  up,"  says  Froissart,  "  shouts  and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  from 
hell  had  come  into  their  company."    The  royal  party  hurried  quickly  back.    The  riots 
and  devastations  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Savoy,  the  Temple,  &c.,  followed.    Tower 
Hill  now  began  to  be  crowded  with  persons  clamouring  for  the  blood  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer,  and  provisions  for  the  Tower  inhabitants  were  stopped.     Once  more 

i     Richard  went  forth,  first  to  Mile  End,  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  besiegers, 
and  subsequently  to  Smithfield,  where  Wat  Tyler  fell,  and  with  him  the  insurrection 
.  •-    in  which  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.     But  all  the  besiegers  did  not  follow 
.  ^     Richard  from  the  Tower  ;  though,  whatever  object  those  who  remained  had  in  view, 
the  inmates  of  the  great  fortress  could  have  seen  little  cause  for  fear.    The  persons 
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in  queatioii  were  mtBerably  armed;  "mwiy,"  gt^ji  Holmshed,  **were  weaponi 
with  sticks/'     In  the  Tower  were  six  hundred  men-at-iurmAf  &nd  &s  msiiy 
Yet  ecarcelj  was  Richard  out  of  sight  before  thU  mob  were  hiirryiDg  through 
ft[}ArtmeDt  of  the  palace,  wbcre^  having  obtaiBcd  possession  of  the  Ch«nc«Uor 
Treasurer,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  in  the  chapel,  they  cut  off  their  h 
tho«e  of  several  other  persons.     All  kinds  of  licentiousness  of  course  followed. 
hajs  noticed  that  many  of  them  "went  into  the  King's  privy  chamber,  and  pla; 
wantons,  in  pitting,  lying,  and  sporting  them  upon  the  King's  bed."     The  Prii 
Wales,  the  King's  mother,  was  at  the  time  in  the  Tower,  and  placed  completely  ^ 
mercy.     She  was  allowed  to  depArt,  however,  at  the  price  of  a  few  rude  kisses. 
[ihe  horror  of  the  scene  completely  overpowered  her,  and  ahe  was  taken  away 
I  ladies,  in  a  boat,  senseless,  and  rowed  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  ; 
tml  Ik  house  in  Carter  Lane^  Richard  rejoined  her  later  iu  the  day,  to  hear  the  paitieolaj 
of  the  horrid  deeds  which  she  had  witnessed. 

How  these  men  could  have  got  into  the  Tower  so  readily  as  they  did,  without  t 

■  aid  of  the  grossest  negligence  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  is  difficall 

I  Snderstand.    That  the  Tower  was  not  always  guarded  with  the  jealous  care  th&l  o 

liTouId  expect,  is  evident  from  a  curious  circumstiince  that  happened  some  forty  yeU 

^fore  Wat  Tyler's  outbreak,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  th 

previous  warning.     When  Edward  IIL  was  busy  in  the  Tower  preparing  for 

French  expedition,  about  1337,  ho  issued  a  mandate  that,  *'  on  account  of  certain  nei 

which  had  lately  come  to  his  ears,  and  which  sat  heavy  at  his  heart,  the  gates,  wall 

ftnd  bulwarks  should  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  t^ 

i  cunning  of  his  cnciuies/*    The  news  that  was  referred  to  in  ^uch  terms  by  Edward  II 

I  must  indeed  have  been  important     It  was  most  jsrobably  from  France  ;    wheni 

ftbout  this  perio<l,  Edward  received  inteliigeucc  that  the  French  King  had  given 

I  msylum  to  David  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  was  prepaiing  to  aid  the  Scottish  patri< 

J' with  men,  arms,  and  money.     Minute  directions  were  now  given  respecting  the  m 

I  l^stody  of  the  Tower.     Whether  Edward  received  any  secret  intimation  whilst  abioi 

that  led  him  to  appear  so  suddenly  and  iLUtjxpcctedly  an  he  did  ai  the  Tower  g&ies 

1340,  when  it  was  not  even  known  to  the  garrison  that  he  was  in  England,  is  uncet 

tain  ;  but,  to  the  alarm  of  the  negligent  inmates,  there  he  was,  at  midnight  on  tb 

13th  of  November^  accompanied  by  the  Bail  of  Northampton,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  am 

other  eminent  companions  in  arms,  and  discovered  but  too  plainly  the  culpable  looa^ 

ness  with  which  his  chief  palace,  prison,  fortress,  and  arsenal  were  guarded.     No  pal 

ticulars  of  the  -scene  seem  to  have  been  recorded  ;  but  the  carelessness  must  have  beei 

of  a  very  marked  character^  for  Edward  imprisoned  the  Governor  and  other  ofB cool 

pftnd  treated  them  with  great  rigour.  , 

The  success  of  Wat  Tyler's  foliowers  in  surprising  the  Tower  was  in  cTery  way  ai 

I  unfortunate  circumiiitance.     It  broke  the  spell  thnt  hung  over  its  frowning  walls*  il[ 

vesting  them  to  the  popular  eye  with  a  thousand  mysterious  terrors.     Its  inmost  r« 

cesses  were  no  longer  unknown  :  they  became  mixed  up  with  licentious  stories,  with 

many  a  humorous  prank  that  had  been  played  in  them  by  its  wild  grotesque  visitoi 

And  while  the  people  thus  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of  the  Tower,  the  Tower, 

the  contrary,  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  growing  dread  of  them.     The  effect  was  hi 

too  erident  when  the  next  great  popular  insurrection,  under  Jack  Cade,  in  14 

ted  the  isle  from  its  propriety.     Although,  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgen 

ord   Saye,  who   was   particularly   obnoxious  to   them,    with   some  other    perso: 

[^were  immediately  placed  in  the  Tower,  which  Lord  Scales  engaged  to  maintain  for 

^ing,  yet  the  hapless  peer  seems  to  have  been  given  up  without  any  attempt  ikt 
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deCeoce,  hiuried  to  QuildluiJJ,  and  thence  to  the  Statidard  In  Oheapsido,  where  he 
isbeliemdefL 

We  shall  (mi J  notice  one  other  period  of  the  history  of  the  fortreus— the  period  of 
diaries  I.  At  that  critical  moment,  when  the  ffunouB  Parliamentarj  Remonatrance 
1641  bad  passed  the  House  hy  a  considerable  majoritj,  and  it  became  evident  that 
B  Kin^  must  either  bend  to  the  storm  or  prepare  for  a  violent  resistance;  and  the 
Hon  wa«  anxiously  awaiting  Charles's  answer — it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
liecame  noised  abroad  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,,  Sir  William  Balfour,  a 
tnrdj  parliamentarian,  wa«  to  be  removed.  Two  days  later  the  rumour  waa  con- 
Baaed,  and  made  still  more  alarming  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  tlie  new  officer. 
was  Olonel  Lnngford,  a  man  according  to  a  petition  immediatelj  presented  to 
>iiieDt  by  the  common-councilmen  and  others  of  the  city,  ^'  of  a  decayed  and 
te  fortune/*  and  one  "  who  might  be  tempted  to  undertake  any  ill  design/* 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Jjords  by  the  Commons,  in  a  conference  demanded 
the  latter  for  the  purpose,  who  desired  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  a  remonstrance 
the  King.  The  Lords  declined  to  interfere  with  the  royal  prerogative.  Subsequent 
eedingM  show  the  high  importance  attached  to  the  matter.  The  Commons  immo- 
sly  passed  a  unanimous  vote  that  they  held  *'  Colonel  Lunsford  unfit  to  be,  or  to 
ue.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  Commons  of  England 
not  confide  in."  This  done,  a  second  conference  was  desired  with  the  Peers,  and 
Pyrn,  Strode,  Marten,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  appoioted  as  managers. 
Itwaa  now  stated  that  merchants  had  already  withdrawn  their  bullion  from  the  Mint, 
iftd  thai  strangers  who  had  lately  come  up  the  Thames  with  great  store  of  bullion 
fijrborc  to  bring  it  to  the  same  place,  because  Colonel  Lunsford  held  the  Tower.  The 
lotds  still  refusing  to  interfere,  the  Commons,  that  very  Christmas-eve,  sent  two  of 
HkKT  members  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  desiring  him  to 
Mfe  mod  reside  within  the  citadel,  and  take  its  entire  care  and  custody  into  his 
k  The  Earl,  however,  could  not  be  found.  This  was  on  the  Friday.  On  Sunday 
Lord  Mayor  waited  upon  Charles  to  say  that  the  apprentices  of  London  were 
ly  preparing  to  rise  and  carry  the  Tower  by  storm,  unless  he  should  be  pleased 
ore  Colonel  Lunsford.  Charles  took  back  the  keys  that  same  evening.  Still 
kflfair  was  far  from  being  ended.  On  Jlonday  the  Commons  received  intelligence 
the  Earl  of  Newport  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  constable  ;  and,  to  add 
general  confusion,  Colonel  Lunsford  the  same  day  made  a  public  appearance  in 
Wertmanatcr  Hall,  with  a  number  of  friends  and  attendants,  and  provoked  a  scuffle 
vhieh  ended  in  bloodshed.  On  the  12th  of  January  information  reached  the  House 
that  Colonel  Lunsford  and  Lord  Digby  were  collecting  troops.  The  Colonel  was  im- 
jft^diately  arrested,  and  committed  as  prisoner  to  the  scene  of  his  short-lived  honours ; 
Lofd  Digby  fled.  The  new  Lieutenant,  Sir  John  Biron,  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Boose,  to  be  questioned  concerning  arms  he  had  sent  to  Whitehall.  He  refused, 
ahowing  a  warrant  from  the  King  commanding  him  not  to  leave  the  Tower ;  but  he 
,tely  felt  himself  compelled  to  fiuccumb  to  the  new  and  portentous  power  which, 
nary  eyes,  seemed  to  have  grown  up  so  suddenly,  to  the  wonder  and  dread  of 
at  weU  as  of  their  loyal  adherents.  The  same  day  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  di- 
to  ^*  place  a  sufficient  guard  by  land  and  water  al>out  the  Tower,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Skippon,  commander  of  the  guards  of  Parliament,  to  hinder 
the  carrying  in  of  any  provisions,  and  the  sending  out  of  any  ordnance,  arms,  or  am- 
munition/* A  petition  was  also  presented  to  Charles^  insisting  upon  Biron*8  removal, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  officer  recommended  by  themselves.  The  answer  defended 
8t7  John  as  "one  of  known  fortune  and  unblemished  reputation/*  and  stated  that, 
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Hi  the  nomination  of  tbe  Keeper  of  the  Towof  **  was  &  principal  and  insepamble  flfl 
of  his  crovvD,  vested  in  him  and  derived  to  him  from  his  ancestors  bj  the  fm 
mental  laws  of  the  retdm,  he  would  reserve  it  to  hirosolf,"  But  the  tnerchAnti^ 
the  bullion  were  etil]  obtliirnto  ;  the  Mint  stood  ttill  ;  and  Cbarlen,  no  doubt  i 
feelingfl  of  the  deepest  mortification,  at  laat  reluctantly  accepted  Sir  John  Conieny 
officer  named  hj  the  Parliament.  From  that  time  the  interest  of  the  great  ttri^ 
shifts  to  other  and  more  exciting  scenes ;  not,  however,  before  the  **  coming 
had  thrown  their  **  shadows  hofore**  in  the  incidents  w©  have  narrated. 

Among  the  eminent  peraonagee  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Constable  of  the 
find,  in  addition  to  the  names  we  ha^e  already  mentioned,  those  of  Langton,  Arohl 
of  Canterbury  :  Oubert  de  Burgh,  who  wast,  m  already  noticed,  abo  a  prtaoner 
of  its  deepest  dungeons  ;  Ilugh  1«  Bigod,  a  nobleman  of  such  power,  that  li 
Henry  11 1.,  exasperated  at  his  refusal  to  head  a  foreign  expedition^  angrily  exclail 
"  Torfl  God,  Sir  Earl,  you  shaH  cither  go  or  hang ! "  he  replied  as  angrily  and  uboi 
teously,  "  Tore  God,  8ir  King,  I  will  neither  gO  nor  hang !"  the  good  Sir  Hud 
I>«spenscr,  killed  with  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Evesham ;  Tiptofi,  Earl  of  Worod 
Fairfax,  tbe  rarliamentary  general  ;  Lord  Comwallis,  &e.,  down  to  thoir  liiing  | 
cessor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ' 

Beside  the  honours  attached  to  the  Constablesbip,  the  incidental  powers  and  4 
laments  of  the  office  hare  been  by  no  means  unworthy  of  conBideration.  Ti 
records  of  the  date  of  Richard  II,*s  reign,  and  of  other  periods,  it  appears  the  I 
Btable  received,  in  addition  t^  bis  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  «f 
Puke  committed  to  the  Tower,  twenty  pounds ;  of  every  Earl,  for  the  tuit  ol 
irons,  twenty  marks  ;  of  every  Baron,  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  ten  pounds ;  of  « 
Knightj  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  one  hundred  shillings*;  and  also  weekly  allowi 
for  the  table  of  himself  and  prisoners.  His  next  sotirc©  of  profit  was  tho  msrd 
dise  newly  brought  up  the  river  ;  from  every  wine-vessol  he  received  two  g4]] 
from  every  riuA  boaty  as  much  as  a  man  could  hold  between  his  arms ;  from  « 
fiBhennan's  smack  laden  with  oysters,  mussels^  and  cockles,  a  maund  ;  and,  in  a1 
from  one  qimrter  and  another,  '*  of  all  manner  of  dainties  a  great  quanti 
Lastly  comes  a  long  enumeration  of  miscellaneous  pcifiuiBiteH,  such  as  the  itci 
arising  from  the  sale  of  herbage  grooving  on  Tower  Hill,  and  from  persons  who  d 
skins  in  East  Smithfield,  from  boats  fishing  in  the  Thames,  and  from  boats  pnisiq 
and  from  tho  port  with  herringSj  from  persoM  going  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jan 
shrine,  and  from  those  who  were  fined  for  any  of  the  multitudinous  cases  of  Ires 
that  were  oonstastlj  occurring  in  connection  with  the  Tower  precincts,  both  by  w 
and  land.  If  a  ship  was  forsaken  l>y  the  crew,  the  owners  wero  obliged  to  compo 
with  the  Constable  ;  if  a  lighter  in  bad  weather  was  obliged  to  throw  her  lat 
oyerboanl^  it  became  tho  property  of  the  Constable  ;  if  goods  were  brought  ad 
without  the  custom-duce  having  been  previously  paid,  half  of  them  were  forfelto 
the  Constable  ;  if  a  swan  came  through  the  bridge,  or  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  cow,  n  pij 
a  sheep  fell  from  it,  tho  Constable  still  was  the  ever-ready  recipient.  Even 
prisoners'  diet  often  became  a  matter  of  profit.  Holin*ihed  gives  an  amusing  dmt 
tion  of  a  quarrel  between  tho  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  the  attendants  of 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  her  confinement.  The  attendant 
appears,  were  accustomed  to  bring  her  daily  provision  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  To 
where  they  were  compelled  to  deliver  it  to  the  care  of  the  "common  rascal  Bo1di< 

*  As  there  is  no  mention  of  *'  the  suit  of  hiij  ironu  "  for  *'  every  Duke,"  wa  preifiuae  1 
were  not  subjected  to  the  indignity.  The  title  wan  yet  new,  and  only  given  to  noblet  ol 
royal  blood. 
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Eboj  endMTOUzed  to  obtain  penniadon  to  take  it  penonally  to  their  young  mifftreM, 
mi  tha  Oonstable  decidedly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  and 
bould  b«  treated  accozdingly ;  and  when  they  remonstrated  with  him,  he  told  them, 
'  If  ihej  did  either  frown  or  shrug  at  him,  he  would  set  them  where  they  should 
MBtkar  sae  sun  nor  moon."  The  Lords  of  the  Council  were  now  appealed  to^  who 
laddad  against  the  Constable.  The  attendants  were,  howerer,  for  some  time  aniioyed 
a  Tajriooa  ways  in  passing  to  and  fro.  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the  mean* 
Dg  of  the  Constable^s  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  first  arrangement  Holinshed 
zpluns.  **  Good  cause  why,"  says  he,  "  for  he  had  good  cheer,  and  fiured  of  the  best ; 
md  her  Otao$  paid  for  it,"  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Constable  helped  himself  from  the 
KOTiaiona  that  came  for  her  use.  The  Lieutenant,  or  officer  next  in  nominal  rank, 
Qi  TirtuftUy  the  acting  Oovemor  of  the  Tower,  had  also  fees  to  reeeire  "  for  the 
nit  of  hia  irons,"  as  well  as  *'  roundlets  of  wine,  and  of  dainties  a  certain  quantity,** 
ram  the  ships  in  the  Thames. 

The  Council  Chamber  and  Chapel  of  the  Boyal  Palace  yet  exist  in  all  their  esieii- 
ial  features,  but  no  sovereign  is  erer  again  likely  to  sit  in  high  debate  in  the  one^  or 
o  kneel  at  his  deyotions  in  the  other ;  the  prison  lodgings  are  yet  secure  enough, 
Jioagh  there  is  little  probability  of  their  safety  ever  again  being  tried ;  but  Uie 
bnrtrees,  which  is  anything  but  a  place  of  strength,  remains  still  a  fortress,  with  its 
gsrzison,  and  its  artillery  bristling  from  the  different  parts  of  the  walls.  In  walking 
itong  ^e  narrow  edge  of  the  rampart,  which  affords  an  almost  uninterrupted  com- 
kanieataon  round  the  Tower,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  utter  uselessness 
tf  those  formidable  engines  which  there  meet  the  eye.  It  is  eyident  that  they  could 
hock  St.  Katherine's  Docks  to  pieces  if  they  were  so  minded ;  and,  what  perhaps 
mnes  nearer  to  the  possible  exercise  of  their  duties,  they  might  sink  any  suspieious- 
iM^dng  vessel  that  should  be  able  to  penetrate  so  far  up  the  river ;  but  for  little 
li•e^  The  inmates  of  the  Tower  are  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  for  many  of 
tiiem  have  built  their  houses  against  the  inner  side  of  the  rampart,  not  at  all 
ilarmed  at  the  consideration  that  the  first  balls  of  a  besieging  force  would  send  them 
toppling  down  on  the  heads  of  their  neighbours  below.  The  sole  enemy,  indeed, 
these  fine^old  towers  and  walls  have  to  fear  is  Time  ;  and  their  best  defence  against 
liim  must  be  the  peculiar  care  which  every  Englishman  desires  to  see  bestowed  on 
them,  as  the  visible  memorial  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  events  in  which  they  have  been  the  actors. 

In  walking  round  the  White  Tower  the  Armoury  is  soon  distinguished.  That  long 
low  building,  attached  to  its  southern  side,  with  two  mortars  bearing  the  word 
**  Acre"  guarding  its  principal  entrance,  must  undoubtedly  be  the  place.  Before  the 
year  1825  this  armoury  was  a  mass  of  confusion.  Armour  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  placed  on  figures,  to  which  the  names  of  historical  characters 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  assigned.  On  the  representations  of  Dr. 
Meyrick,  made  personally,  and  in  his  *  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour,'  the 
attention  of  government  was  drawn  to  the  subject;  and  as  that  gentleman  kindly 
offered  to  take  the  trouble  of  placing  the  entire  collection  in  chronological  and 
historical  order,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purpose.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1825,  to  contain  the  **  Horse  Armoury."  It  is  a  one-storied  building, 
erected  along  the  south  side  of  the  White  Tower.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  an 
apartment  149  feet  in  length,  and  33  in  width.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
or  walks,  the  equestrian  figures  occupying  the  centre.  In  front  of  the  equestrian 
figures  are  a  number  of  figures  intended  to  represent  men  at  arms,  bowmen,  pikemen. 
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ikCj  along  with  n  Tarioty  of  weapons  and  annour.    Behind  ij  a  quantitj  of  armoq 

and  weapons,  of  different  ages,  but  principally  of  the  15th,  I6th,  and  I7th  (^nturiol 
along  with  a  number  of  figures,  neatljr  and  taatefulJy  arranged.  The  whole  collectia 
h  exceedingly  intereating,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  armouries  in  Europe, 

Few  who  have  not  actually  seen  the  Horse  Armoury  can  appreciate  its  strikiog]| 
picturesque  character:  that  is  certainly  a  pleasure  which  even  the  ux^hI  hunie 
Tisitor  cannot  be  deprired  of  Tho  long  range  of  mounted  warriors  extending  dovri 
the  centre  of  the  place — lance,  sword,  battle-axe  or  mace  in  hand,  and  l>anner  flyii^ 
overhead ;  the  range  of  pointed  arches,  through  which  they  appear  to  have  jni 
adTanced  ;  the  men  at  arms  facing  them,  spread  at  intervals  along  their  front,  nei 
the  one  wall,  and  the  ingenious  devices  in  the  aisle  behind,  which  decorate  tho  othes 
the  chastely  beautiful  ceiling,  constructed  entirely  of  weapons ;  and  the  orangi 
coloured  light  diflused  over  the  nearest  figures  by  the  stained  glass — form  altogethi 
a  picture  on  which  not  alone  the  artist  engaged  so  busily  in  yonder  comer  by  th 
door  may  gase  with  a  novel  sense  of  delight.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  misoelhuiecHI 
treasures  and  curiosities  scattered  so  profusely  about ; — ^the  giant  proportions  of  01 
of  thos«  men  at  arms  on  the  pedestals,  some  seven  feet  two  inches  high — the  brillial 
itars  in  the  aisle,  and  tho  two  men  at  arms  under  those  exquisitely  delicate  canopil 
formed  of  ramrods,  can  each  have  but  a  passing  glance  a^  we  move  on  towards  ll 
equestrian  figures. 

Only  twclvo  out  of  tho  entire  number  of  suits  of  armour  in  this  collection  can  hi 
positively  itlentified.  The  others  were  made  up  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  from  his  knowledgl 
or  supposition  of  the  stylo  or  fashion  of  tho  agc«  Over  each  tigure  is  a  banner,  01 
which  the  name  asaigned  to  the  figure,  and  the  presumed  date,  are  inscribed* 

1*27^.  Edward  L,  King  of  England,  iu  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword.  Th* 
hauberk,  hood,  jileoves,  and  chausses  of  the  armour,  although  not  actually  of  thii 
period,  have  been  fabricated  from  portions  of  ancient  chain  mail.  On  the  surcoat,  bj 
which  the  hauberk  ii$  partially  concealed,  and  on  the  shield,  arc  depicted  the  loya 
arms. 

1450.  King  Henry  VL,  in  plate  armour,  of  peculiar  workuiaiiship  ;  the  back  mm 
breast-plates  being  fioxible.  The  sleeves  and  skirt  are  of  mail ;  the  solirreUt  or  cover 
ings  for  the  feet,  are  pointed  :  the  gauntlets  are  fluted.  In  the  right  hand  the  figui^ 
holds  a  pole-axe,  of  German  workmanship,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  armour.  Thi 
saddle,  which  is  of  bone  work,  bearing  a  (lerman  inscription,  is  particularly  curious 
the  caparisons  are  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England. 

14fJ5,  King  Edward  IV.,  in  an  iron-studded  tilting  suit,  consisting  of  back  an( 
breast-plate,  burgonct  helmet,  guard  for  the  bridle-arm,  gauntlets, ^ui^^Vnw,  or  covei 
ings  for  the  legs,  and  slipper  stirrups  with  ancle-guards.  The  i^oittnt  piece  of  th< 
helmet  gives  an  extraordiiiary  aspect  to  the  head.  It8  angular  shape  presented  a 
difficult  a  mark  to  the  lance,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  tournaments  to  agree  tha 
the  voknt  should  not  be  used.  The  lance  in  his  hand  is  a  modem  imitation  of  th 
antique,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  curioua  vam-platc^  which  h  genuine,  and  a 
unusual  size  and  shape.  The  elegant  appearauce  of  this  figure  reminds  one  of  Phili 
de  Co  mines'  description  of  Edward  as  *nhe  beautifullest  prince  of  his  time;"  an 
with  that  remembrance  comes  another,  connected  with  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  whici 
ended  in  giving  Edward  hia  crown.  The  same  hi-storian  says,  •*  Now  you  shall  undei 
stand  that  the  custom  in  England  is^  after  the  victory  obtained,  neither  to  kill  nor  t 
ransom  any  man,  especially  of  the  vulgar  sort,  knowing  all  men  then  to  be  ready  t 
obey  them  because  of  their  good  success."    Is  this  meant  as  a  compliment  to  th 
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nmamtj  of  the  Engliah  leaden,  or  as  a  satire  upon  the  want  of  steady  principle  in 
Im  Eogliah  people  ?  The  housing  of  the  horse  is  of  black  yelret,  powdered  with 
ha  king's  badges  ;  namelj,  the  white  rose  and  crown. 
Knight  of  the  time  of  Richard  III^^This  suit  is  of  the  kind  called  riibed.  The 
tbnet  is  a  salade  supplied  with  ear-guards  ;  in  front  of  the  shoulders  are  two  pieces 
ilied  rondelles,  for  protection  of  the  arm-pits.  On  the  floor  is  to  be  seen  the 
Tiltifig-appareir*  of  the  suit ;  and  on  the  pillar  behind  is  an  original  tilting-lance 
ith  ferrule,  ring  and  yam-plate,  wanting  the  coronal  or  blunt  head.  The  abore  suit 
va  purchased  at  the  sale  of  armour  used  in  the  Eglintoun  Tournament. 

ISOe.  King  Henry  YIL,  in  a  suit  of  fluted  steel,  probably  of  German  manufac- 
ne^  eonabting  of  a  burgonet  helmet,  with  open  chin-piece,  and  yisor;  globular 
wast  plate  and  back-plate  ;  tassets,  or  skirts  ;  yam-braces  and  rear-braces,  connected 
J  dbow  pieces ;  armour  for  the  knees,  with  demi-cuisses  affixed ;  jambieres  and 
aDcrats. 

Ifi09.  Eang  Henry  YIIL,  in  a  tilting  helmet,  with  rising  beayer  and  yisor ;  a 
^Qnldron  for  the  left  shoulder,  with  shifting  pass-guard  gorget ;  breast-plate,  with 
llaeaie;  back-plate,  yam-brace,  and  rear-brace,  with  shifting  elbow-caps;  fixed 
fmntlet  for  the  sword  hand,  and  tilting  gauntlet  on  the  bridle  hand  ;  tassets,  demi- 
ieussea  with  genouillieres  ;  jambieres  to  the  ancle,  and  soUerets.  In  the  right  hand 
Ivamartel  de  fetr,  at  the  saddle-bow  is  a  short  sword,  and  a  long  sword  depends  £rom 
ilk  waist.  This  suit  is  richly  inlaid  with  gold.  This  is  the  first  of  the  suits  of 
MBoar  which  has  been  positively  identified. 

i  1520.    Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  in  plate  armour,  yery  similar  to  that  last 
jdveribed. 

1636.  Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  a  richly  gilt  suit,  which  exhibits  little 
nriation  from  the  two  preceding  suits. 

1662.  Sling  Edward  YI.,  in  russet  armour,  produced  by  oxydislng  the  metal  and 
thm  smoothing  the  surface,  richly  embossed  and  gilt.  This  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  art.  The  horse  armour  is  complete,  and  a  fine  specimen,  embossed,  and  oma- 
nented  with  the  badges  of  Burgundy  and  Grenada. 
[  1556.  Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  suit  of  plato  armour,  richly 
gflt.    It  is  the  heaviest  suit  in  the  collection,  and  weighs  104  lbs. 

1.560.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  different  parts  of  it  are  engraved 
the  iniUab  B.  D.,  the  collar  of  the  garter,  the  figure  of  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Earl's 
lidge,  the  ragged  staff.    It  appears  to  have  been  originally  gilt. 

1570.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Master  of  the  Armouries,  and  Champion  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  a  plain  suit,  little  differing  from  preceding  ones. 

1585.  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  iu  armour  richly  engraved  and  inlaid 
with  gold. 

1605.    King  James  I.    He  holds  a  tilting  lance,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and,  in  the 
thickest  part,  two  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  used  for  running  at  the  ring. 
ie06.    Sir  Horace  Vere,  Captain-General,  holding  in  Lis  right  hand  a  small  mace. 
1608.    Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.    This  figure,  also,  is  armed  with  a  mace. 
1612.    Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  King  James  I.    The  armour,  which  was 
made  for  this  Prince,  is  richly  gilt,  and  engraven  with  representations  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  other  military  subjects.    A  steel  mace  is  suspended  from  the  saddle-bow, 
and  in  the  right  hand  is  a  rapier. 

1G18.  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a  full  suit  of  plain  armour.  In  the 
left  hand   is  a  wheel-lock  petronel,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
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ivory  and  mother-of-pciLrl ;  tho  right  hand  holda  the  inttnimcnt  for  winding  up 
spring* 

1C20.     Charles,  Prince  of  Walet.    Thi«  Buit,  which  is  richJy  ongnTed  and  gtll| 
made  for  th«  young  prince  when  apparently  about  twelve  or  foturt^n  jeuB 
A  rapier,  with  a  beautifully  worked  steel  hilt,  is  in  the  right  hand. 

163,5,    Thonms  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford-    The  only  peculiarity  in  thii 
that  it  descends  no  lower  than  the  knees^  armour  for  the  legs  having  been 
by  boots  of  bulf  leather, 

1640.     King  Charles  L    The  armour,  which  is  curiously  wrought^  and 
gilt,  was  presented  to  him,  when  Prince  of  Wiile^,  by  the  ArmonrcTB*  Oom] 
the  City  of  London. 

1U85.     King  James  II.,  in  a  suit  which  belonged  to  him  when  living.    Il 
of  a  iilver  hwed  velvet  coat  with  long  skirts^  bcnenth  which  is  a  iraiFtcoat  of 
velvet.     His  armour  consists  of  a  casque^  with  car-pieces  and  a  pierced  visor, 
grating  of  which  is  the  royal  anus,  and  the  initials  I.  R.  ;  over  his  coat  is  a 
and  a  long  gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  while  on  his  right  hand  he  wears  a 
and  on  his  legs  jack^^boots  with  gilt  spurs.    The  saddle,  holsters,  ^c.^  are  of 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace ;  the  pistolB>,  which  the  latter  oontain,  are  c^ 
inlaid  with  ailvor  and  ivory. 

It  would  have  been  better,  when  this  collection  was  reformed  by  Dr.  Mc; 
the  old  pmctice  of  giving  names  to  the  figures  had  been  abandoned.    The 
of  the  visitors  are  apt  to  consiJcr  them  as  "  lively  effigies  "  of  the  historical  ch: 
whose  namev  they  bear,  instead  of  regardiDg  them  as  representations  of  the  f» 
the  panoply  of  a  knight   or  warrior  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  referred 
objection  is  partly  obviated  in  those  figures  which  are  clothed  in  armour  known 
Jiave  belonged  to  the  individuals :  but  anything  which  tends  to  degrade  the  eoUectil 
into  a  mero  show  runs  counter  to  what  should  be  its  prime  object. 

From  1272  there  is  a  transition  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The  next  figure  has  t 
date  1450  assigned  to  it,  with  the  name  of  Henry  YL  It  is,  as  before  stated,  in  pli 
armour  of  peculiar  workmanship. 

There  are  but  fifteen  yeai-s  of  difference  between  this  and  the  adjoining  fignri^ 
which  the  iiamc  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  date  of  14*55,  are  given.  The  remaiiifi 
figiires  all  bdoDg  to  the  sixteenth  century,  "  the  last  age  of  chivnlric  splendour,"  ai 
the  seventeenth,  when  armour  was  worn  moi-e  for  show  than  use,  and  towards  t 
fcttcr  part  of  which  the  "faahiou  *'  disappeared.  A  second  etiuestrian  figure  wearia 
*•  suit  of  annour,  which  is  positively  identlBed  as  having  l>clongud  to  Denry  VIII., 
placed  ill  a  recess  in  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  range  of  equestrian  figures.  It  is  clot b 
in  a  curious  suit  of  armour,  which  was  presented  to  Henry  by  the  empert»r  Max| 
milbn  L,  on  Ilenry^s  marriage  with  Katherine  of  Aragon.  This  is  the  most  splendU 
in  the  collection.  It  was  no  doubt  worn  by  Henry  at  some  of  those  pleasant  Maj 
meetings  at  Greenwich,  when  the  white  shield  whs  hung  upon  a  green  tree  in  t1 
park,  for  knights  of  good  buth  to  subscribe  their  names  as  accepting  the  challengl 
offered  by  certain  parties,  who  proposed  to  take  the  field  against  all  comera.  On  oi 
of  thesQ  occasions,  Henry  himself,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  aw 
Sir  George  Carew,  assumed  this  honourable  but  somewhat  arduous  post,  challengiii| 
all  knights  to  Joust  and  tilt  at  the  barriers.  A  striking  proof  of  the  King^s 
tion  of  Maximiliati*s  present  is  given  on  his  greut  seal,  where  he  is  represented  W( 
ing  a  suit  ex^actly  corresponding  with  it  in  furm  and  style.  The  entire  mass 
armour,  both  for  horse  and  rider,  u  washed  with  silver,  and  covered  with  engravingi 
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Drt  iMftutifully  ezeeaiedy  of  holy  legendsy  devicea,  motto«g,  amifl,  drc.  On  the  hraaii- 
ftie  ia  zepraiented  a  figure  of  St.  Qeorge,  just  after  his  iamoug  Tictory  oyer  the 
cagon*;  and,  with  reference  moit  probably  to  the  marriage  which  occaiioned  the 
eeent  to  be  made,  the  German  word  of  congratulation,  ^  Gl&ck,"  meaning  **  Good 
rtone,^'  im  engrayed  on  one  of  the  jambi. 

la  thia  recess  are  also  placed  two  small  figures,  each  accoutred  in  armour  known  to 
kTe  belonged  to  the  young  princes  represented,  Henry  and  Charles,  ions  of  James  I. 
rer  the  figure  of  Henxy  YUI.  is  a  Latin  inscription,  purporting  that  in  the  reign  of 
Kffge  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  the  collection  was 
storically  airanged  by  Dr.  Meyrick.  To  this  the  date  1826  is  affixed. 
The  figures  on  foot  in  front  of  the  equestrian  range  represent — a  foot  soldier  of 
40  in  dark  armour ;  a  swordsman  of  1506  in  half<armour,  with  a  puckered  yelTet 
irt ;  a  pikeman  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  in  brown  armour,  studded  with  brass  nails ; 
id  an  archer  of  the  year  1590.  This  figure  is  attired  in  a  brigandine  Jacket,  or 
mUet,  containing  pieces  of  iron,  and  curiously  quilted ;  sleeves  and  skirts  of  green, 
Dg  hotB,  and  square-toed  shoes.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  bow,  and  on  the  same  aide  a 
UTer  of  arrows. 

On  the  north  side,  in  a  recess,  is  an  equestrian  figure,  in  an  Asiatic  suit  of  great 
Atiquity.  It  was  till  lately  called  a  Norman  crusader.  The  armour  was  brought 
mn  Tonge  Castle,  Shropshire,  where  we  are  informed  it  had  been  for  some  three 
mturiee.  It  consists  of  what  might  be  termed  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  knight  of 
kt  period,  namely,  minute  iron  rings  joined  together  into  a  network  enveloping  the 
ftdre  body  and  limbs.  In  a  less  complete  shape,  armour  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
lith  the  rings  placed  edgewise — a  more  secure,  but  also  a  heavier  garment — seems  to 
isTe  been  used  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  by  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  for  repre- 
Mstationa  of  it  still  exist  in  illuminated  manuscripts  of  that  period. 
In  thia  apartment,  and  in  Queen  Elixabeth's  Armoury,  to  which  we  pass  through 
kfi  wall  of  the  White  Tower,  and  which  was  the  prison  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of 
4berB  of  whom  memorials  are  shown,  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  other  interesting 
ibjects— suits  of  armour,  helmets,  breast-plates,  battle-axes,  pikes,  swords,  ancient 
tiitols,  linstocks,  a  splendid  shield  engraved  with  a  representation  of  the  meeting  of 
lenry  YIIL  and  Francis  I.  on  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  ancient  pieces  of  artillery, 
nd  one  fished  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  mounted  on  a  piece  of  her 
imbers,  Chinese  dresses  taken  at  Chusan,  the  helmet,  belt,  and  swords  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
lahratta  weapons,  and  Indian  armour,  glaives,  bills,  guisarmes,  morning-stars,  pole- 
tes,  maces,  cross-bows,  long-bows,  stone  balls  for  mangonells,  and  specimens  of  link, 
bain,  and  star  shot.  There  are  also  a  number  of  specimens  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ire,  with  the  heading-axe  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Elizabeth's 
arl  of  Essex,  and  the  heading-block  on  which  suffered  Lords  Balmerino,  Kil- 
tamock,  and  Lovat,  in  1746,  with  gashes  from  the  axe  painfully  visible  on  the 
lelancholy-looking  wood.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  an  equestrian  figure  of 
ueeu  Elizabeth,  attired  as  she  went  to  return  thanks  at  St.  Paul's  for  her  deliverance 
om  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  which  occasion,  however,  she  certainly  did  not  go  on 
nrseback,  but  in  *^  a  triumphal  car,  ornamented  with  the  spoils  and  ensigns  of  the 
lemy." 

The  warder,  who  acts  as  a  guide,  is  himself  a  curiosity,  with  his  crimson  tunic  so 
lily  emblazoned,  and  his  round  black  velvet  hat,  and  its  party-coloured  ribbons 
b-posed  so  tastefully  round  the  band.  Not  even  the  lapse  of  time  since  he  first 
tered  on  the  duties  of  wardcrship,  and  the  continual  iteration  of  the  same  facts, 
.ve  at  all  dimmed  his  consciousness  of  the  respect  due  to  his  oracular  announce- 
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ment8. — ^'  You  are  now  in  the  Hoise  Armoury,^'  saycili  liG  ;  tbo  lisbenerd  look 
'*vriih  Dcw  curiosity  and  wonder:  ho  is  satistied,  aud  goes  on.    And  many  an 
•&C0  and  earnestly  uptum«^d  eye  may  bo  noticed  among  those  listeners ;  and 
will  be  heard,  to  which  courtoous^  if  not  entirely  aatisfactorj  aiuwers  will 
But,  gentle  spectators,  do  not  delay ;  the  guide  must  go  on  ;  other  parties  are 
at  the  gate*     You  have  learned  that  this  figure  represents  Edward  L,  and  that  Hei 
Tin,;  you  have  been  shown  the  axe  with  which  Essex  waa  beheaded;  and 
Queen  Bess  herself^  in  her  iiabit  as  she  lived,  has  been  duly  submitted  to  your 
What  more  <xm  you  want  ?    Some  enthusiast  or  other  wtllj  perhaps,  think  that 
9hoi€  is  of  iittle  value  if  we  do  not  understand  the  substance  ;  ho  may  even 
that  the  custom  of  exhibiting  national  memorials,  without  explanation  of  the 
cumstancea  which  give  to  them  their  true  value,  or  without  affording  opportu 
reflecting  and  appreciating  that  connection  on  the  spot  when  explanation  is 
quired,  is  positively  luischievous — as  begetting  a  habit  of  looking  on  objects 
highest  interest  with  a  vague,  unreasoning,  and  altogether  fruitless  feeling  of  wond« 
instead  of  a  rational  desire  to  learn  and  understand,  which  can  alone  produce  real 
profitalle  enjoyment*    But  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  about  such  mattd 
here.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  the  warders  have  a  tedious  and  fatigui^ 
duty  to  perforin,  and  may  well  be  excused  from  wishing  to  make  it  more  onerous ; 
what  roust  appear  to  them  worse  still,  to  encourage  any  arrangements  which 
might  fear  would  ultimately  disponse  with  their  attendance.     But  it  may  be  wort 
eonsideration  with  higher  authorities,  whether  the  method  adopted  with  such  aignl 
Buccoss  at  IliUnpton  Court  might  not   be  imitated  at  the  Tower,  and  visitors  he 
longer  restricted  to  going  in  parties,  which  are  now  made  up  at  stated  intervals 
tbo  waiting-room,  when,  if  at  all  numerous,  they  are  wholly  in  each  other's 
they  /nust  follow  the  guide  at  far  too  great  a  speed  to  allow  of  satisfactory  int] 
No  one  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  warders.     They  are  to  our  eyes  an  in 
part  of  the  locality.     The  Armonry  in  their  absence  would  certainly  want  one  of 
most  picturesque  features.     But  let  them  cease  to  be  guides,  just  when  they  woi 
be  needed  iu  their  proper  character  as  guardians.     We  think  there  is  little  to 
apprehended  from  allowing  the  public  to  wander  about  in  its  own  way  in  such  plai 
but  at  the  same  time  we  aie  also  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  very  cxiitence 
the  priTilege  might  bo  endangered  by  a  single  individual,  and  therefore  full 
is  requisite.    Let  the  living  antiques,  therefore,  by  all  means  still  move  a1 
lend  warmth  and  animation  to  the  effigies  of  the  dead  ones  ;  but  let  those  aUo  id 
would  study  the  history  of  English  armour,  or  of  the  times  of  which  the  contents 
the  Armoury  are  frequently  the  mo«t  significant  testimonials,  be  at  liberty  to  do 
tit  thfir  lamtre  ;  and  let  them  find  in  some  ahape  or  other,  on  the  spot,  accessible 
all,  systematic  information  respecting  every  object  around.     Then,  and  then  o^ 
will  this  noble  armoury  be  appropriated  to  equally  noble  uses. 


We  have  only  to  add,  and  this  is  creditable  to  the  authoi itits,  that  though  far  I 
little  of  the  Tower  is  open  to  the  public,  for  the  parts  that  are  shown,  the  Regalia  a| 
the  Armoury,  the  charge  is  moderate,  being  only  sixpence  to  each,  and  they  arc  op< 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  church  holidays.  The  number  of  persons  who  visiti 
the  Tower  in  1840  was  45,474, 


L  General  tlatfna«e. 
it  Pcwu*  Com*?. 

i.  !M.iulh  Aitfe  or  Choir. 
2.  South  Aiife  of  Kftve. 
a.  Styrth  ditto. 

7.  N*r<r  SCTiHKU 

8,  North  Alile  of  Choir. 

i,  Wttt  Ai*l»  of  North  Tmnscpt. 
i«.  Eatt  Al>k  of  North  Tnuuvp^ 


11.  !iU|i't  ChApeL 

12.  St.  John  iht  BftptUt*!  CbapeL 

13.  St-  PiuKi  Chnpvl. 

14.  Abbot  Wu«'>   MoMic    Pave- 

ment, 

15.  Edward  the  ronfcssor's  ChApel 

«nd  Shrine, 
Id.  Ptnirh  to  Hetinf  Vll/a  Ch*p«l. 
17,  Henry  Vll.'s  Tomb. 


16,  North  Able  of   Henry  Vll/i 

Chapel. 
19.  South  ditto. 
SO.  St.  Nichokt't  Chftpel. 
21.  SL  Edmund't  Chmpel. 
as.  St.  Denertlct*!  Chapel. 
731  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
Si,  College      I  formerly      Abbey) 
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IX.  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


THE  EXTEBIOB. 


3  we  approach  from  Parliament  Street,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and*  most  elabo- 
telj  panelled  and  pinnacled  architecture  of  the  rounded  end  of  Henry  Y II.'s  Chapel 
eets  the  eye  oyer  the  long  line  of  St.  Margaret's  Church ;  into  the  burialrground  of 
[lich  we  step,  in  order  to  pass  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Abbey.  About  the 
ntre  we  pause  to  gaze  on  the  blackened  exterior  of  the  front  of  the  north  transept, 
which,  however,  many  of  the  most  delicate  beauties  of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  all 
e  bolder  outlines  of  the  tracery  and  the  mouldings,  are  distinctly  and  happily 
ftrked  by  the  light  colour  of  the  projecting  edges.  Time  was  when  this  front  had 
:  "  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  at  full  length,  with  a  vast  number  of  other  saints 
id  martyrs,  intermixed  with  intaglios,  devices,  and  abundance  of  fretwork  ;"  and 
icn  it  was  called,  for  its  extreme  beauty,  "Solomon's  Porch;"  and  now,  even  in- 
red  as  it  is,  the  whole  forms  a  rich  and  beautiful  facade.    The  rose  window,  thirty- 

0  feet  in  diameter,  was  rebuilt  in  1722.  Beyond  the  transept,  the  new  appearance 
a  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave  shows  how  extensive  have  been  the  reparations 
recent  years  ;  and  we  may  add,  the  remainder  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  go  on. 

1  we  pass  round  the  comer  towards  the  west  front,  one  can  hardly  resist  the  fancy 
at  Wren,  seeing  how  badly  the  Abbey  needed  its  deficient  towers,  had  taken  a 
aple  from  some  of  his  city  churches,  and  placed  them  here.  And  who  could  for  a 
>ment  mistake  the  ornaments  of  the  clock  for  a  part  of  a  genuine  gothic  structure  ? 
;  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  western  front,  half  concealing  the  beautiful  decora- 
>ns  of  its  lower  part,  is  the  plain-looking  exterior  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  form- 
?,  with  the  Hal],  Dean's  house,  &c.,  a  square,  partly  resting  against  the  nave  on  the 
uthem  side  of  the  Abbey,  partly  projecting  beyond  it.     Passing  along  the  exterior 

these  buildings,  a  gateway  leads  into  the  Dean's  yard,  a  large  quadrangle,  where 
e  modem  houses  contrast  strangely  with  the  ancient  ones,  lower  portions  with  upper, 
rge  windows  with  green  blinds  and  small  rude  ones  scarce  big  enough  to  put  one's 
ad  through,  painted  wooden  doorways  and  arches  so  old  and  decayed  one  scarcely 
en  ventures  to  guess  how  old  they  may  be.  From  the  Dean's  yard  we  can  again 
proach  the  Abbey, — the  doorway  in  the  corner,  at  the  end  of  the  pavement  on  our 
ft,  opening  into  a  vaulted  passage  leading  directly  to  the  cloisters.  From  the  grassy 
ea  of  the  latter  you  obtain  a  view,  and  we  believe  the  only  one,  of  the  south  transept, 

rather  of  its  upper  portion.  Pa.ssing  along  the  south  cloister,  where  the  wall  on 
nr  right  is  also  the  wall  of  the  ancient  refectory,  to  which  the  first  doorway  led,  at 
e  end  you  have  on  the  right  a  low  vaulted  passage,  which  is  considered  a  part  of 
c  Confessor's  building,  and  where,  in  a  small  square  called  the  Little  Cloisters, 
)od  the  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  in  which  took  place  the  scene  between  the  Arch- 
jhops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  so  dramatically  described  by  Holinshed,  and  on  the 
t  the  East  Cloister,  with  the  low  and  well-barred  door  leading  into  the  chamber  of  the 
K,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  but  much-injured  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House. 

this  building,  now  used  for  the  custody  of  records,  and  visited  only  by  express  per- 
ssion  from  the  Public  Ilecord  Oflice,  Chancery  Lane,  we  might  devote  more  pages 
in  we  have  words  to  spare :  so  sumptuous  were  its  architecture  and  its  decorations, 
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and  so  iriieresting  yet  are  the  remains.    The  pavement,  with  its  ooloiired  tOes 
I  heraldic  and  other  devices,  and  the  wiUl  almost  covenid  apparently  irith  painUng! 
)  deserve  even  closer  investigation  than  they  have  yet  received.     It  is  aho  rich  in 
curioftitiefl :  here  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vnluable  ancient  historical  document  ]t<»asM 
"by  any  nation  iu  the  world,  the  Domesday  Book,  in  such  exquisite  preservation,  i 
its  calJigniphy  so  perfect,  thut  it  scarcely  Rppears  as  many  year:?  old  as  it  is  cenltiriei 
The  large  gold  seal  appended  to  the   treaty  between  Henry  VII L  and  Francis  is  i 
only  interesting  for  its  associations,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit.     The  sculptor  wu 
other  than  Cellini.     Passing  thougk  tlic  Chapter  House,  and  turning  round  to  look 
the  exterior  of  the  building  we  have  fjiiitttd,  the  mo&t  melancholy-looking  part  of  til 
Abbey  is  before  us ;  iind  it  is  that  which  is  necessarily  the  most  seen,  standing  as 
does  against   the  entrance  to  Poets*  Corner.     The  magnificent  windows  bricked  ftn 
plastered  up,  two  or  three  smaller  ones  being  formed  instead  in  the  hideous  wiB 
which  till  ihcn)^  and  the  dilapidated  neglected  ASfiect  of  the  whole,  Are  truly  hum! 
Jiatiikg.    And  what  aoontrmJit  to  the  visitor  who  has  just  passed  Henry  \lVs  Chapel 
It  is  forttinate  we  can  so  soon  forget  it,  and  all  other  jiirring  associations  :  a  fevr  st«^ 
— and  we  are  ia  the  Abbey,  and— out  of  the  world, 

POETB*  C0B»£R. 

**  Poets'  Comer  r'^ We  coulJ  wish,  most  heartily,  we  knew  the  name  of  klm  w) 
first  gare  this  appcUatiou  to  the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey,  and  thus  helped,  ma 
probably,  to  make  it  what  it  (s, — the  richest  little  spot  the  earth  possesses  in  iti  coi 
section  with  the  princes  of  song:  such  a  man  ought  himself  to  have  a  mouumfil 
among  them.     And,  though  he  may  Lave  never  written  a  line,  we  could  almost  Ti 
ture  to  assert  be  must  have  been  a  kindred  spirit,  so  exquisitely  applicable  Is  h 
phrase  ;^so  felicitmiiily  illustrative  of  the  poet,  who,  with  all  hi*  exbaustiun  of  ol 
worlds  and  ci eatioa  of  new,  is  generally  most  deeply  attached  to  some  one  of  tl 
gniuUc&t  comers  of  that  ou  which  he  moves  ; — so  characteristic  is  it  of  the  persoui 
reUitiou  iu  which  wCj  his  readers,  stand  toward  him  :  not  iu  the  pulpit,  the  senate, 
the  academy,  docs  he  teach  us,  but  iu  the  quiet  corner  by  the  winter  fireside,  or 
^  the  green  nuok  of  the  summer  wood^^     In  a  word,  we  might  have  souglit  in  vain  I 
any  other  appellation  that  would  have  expressed,  with  equal  force,  the  Aom^feelii 
irith  which  we  desire^  however  unconsciously,  to  itivest  this  sumptuous  abode  of  fl 
dead  poets,  or  that  would  have  harmonised  so  finely  with  our  miogled  sentimeott 
aflection  and  reverence  for  their  memory. 

But,  though  we  do  not  know  who  gave  the  name,  we  are  at  no  loss  with  regard 
those  whose  burial  here  first  suggested  it.  If,  immediately  we  enter,  we  turn  to  tl 
light,  and  gaze  on  the  monuments  on  tlie  wall  by  our  side,  we  perceive  one  standi 
out  from  the  rest  in  hoar  antiquity,  a  fine  old  gothic  piece  of  sculpture,  that,  thouj 
in  reality  not  three  centuries  old,  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  coeval  with  t| 
building  itself ;  that  is  the  tomb  of  Cliaucer,  the  first  poet  buried  iu  the  Abbey,  at 
the  firat  true  poet  England  produced.  It  is,  in  other  respects,  one  of  the  most  int 
resting  memorials  of  the  jdace.  Caxton,  who,  among  his  numerous  claims  to  of 
gratitude^  adds  that  of  having  sought  out  and  made  pcrm.iEent  by  printing  t| 
manu,«icript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (one  of  the  editions  of  which  he  published  und( 
circumstances  peculiarly  honourable  to  himself),  placed  the  original  inscription  hei 
which  he  obtained  from  a  leanietl  Milanese.  This  remained  till  Brigham^  a  &tudq 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  took  upon  him,  as  a  labour  of  love,  the  erection  of  a  moti 
ment  to  the  illustrious  poet*s  memory.    The  present  tomb  was  accordingly  plaa 
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in  1555.  As  we  pause  to  gase  on  its  decayed  and  blackened  front,  and  to  ex- 
iy  with  an  interest  that  finds  little  to  repay  it,  the  remains  of  the  poet's  effigy,  a 
of  melancholy  similarity  between  the  fate  of  Chaucer's  reputation  and  that  of  hii 
»rial  suggests  itself :  what  Spenser  calls  *'  black  oblivion's  rust"  has  been  almost 
urious  to  the  first  as  to  the  last,  and  has  caused  one  of  the  greatest,  and,  as  far 
alifications  are  concerned,  most  popular  of  poets,  to  be  the  most  neglected  or  un- 
n  by  the  large  majority  of  his  countrymen.  There  is  a  rust  upon  hb  verses,  it 
e,  that  mars,  upon  the  whole,  their  original  music  (such  as  we  find  it  breaking 
t  intervals  where  time  has  not  played  his  fantastic  tricks  with  the  spelling  and 
inciation),  and  which,  for  the  first  few  hours  of  perusal,  somewhat  dims  also  the 
mcy  of  the  thoughts, — but  that  is  all ;  he  who  devotes  one  day  to  HudyiiUf 
cer  will  be  delighted  the  next,  and  on  the  third  will  look  back  with  amazement 
8  ignorance  of  the  writer  who,  all  circumstance  of  time  and  position  considered, 
carcely  be  said  to  have  bad  yet  a  superior,  unless  it  be  Shakspere.  Chaucer,  like 
spere,  seems  to  have  combined  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  are  generally 
I  to  belong  to  different  individuals.  As  the  characters  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
I  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  throng  upon  the  memory,  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
it  and  variety  of  the  powers  that  could  have  created  such  a  diversified  assem- 
The  gentle  veteran  knight,  the  young  flute-playing  poetical  squire,  the  dainty 
ess,  the  luxurious  and  respectable  monk  side  by  side  with  the  licentious  and 
[K>nd  friar,  the  merry  and  wanton  wife  of  Bath,  the  poure  parson,  that  sublimest 
laracters  in  the  homeliest  of  shapes,  the  brawny  bagpipe-playing  miller,  &c.,  &c. 
ceJr  died  in  1400,  a  fact  we  learn  only  from  the  monument ;  and,  like  the  fabled 
y  he  may  be  said  to  have  literally  died  singing.  Among  his  works  we  find  '  A 
d  made  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  upon  his  death-bed,  lifxiig  in  hi*  great  anguish  ; '  a 
ling  and  memorable  passage  to  be  prefixed  to  a  poem,  and  one  is  naturally 
>us  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  that  flowed  into  verse  under  such  cir- 
tances.  Such  was  the  first  poet  buried  in  the  Comer.  The  next  was  a  worthy 
issor,  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen.'  If  poets,  in  the  words  of 
cy,  are  "  cradled  into  wrong,"  or  begin  the  world  with  suffering — so,  alas !  too 
do  they  end  it.  Ben  Jonson  thus  briefly  records,  in  his  conversation  with 
imond  of  Hawthomden,  the  frightful  circumstances  that  attended  the  last  days 
ngland's  second  great  poet : — *'  The  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods,  and 
t  his  house  and  a  little  child  new  1)om,  he  and  his  wife  escaped  ;  and,  after,  he 
for  lake  of  bread  in  King  Street,  [Westminster,]  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent 
m  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  adding,  *  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.'  " 
story  sounds  altogether  terribly  like  truth  ;  yet,  as  doubts  have  been  thrown 
it,  we  are  glad  to  think  it  possible  that  there  may  be  some  mistake,  or  at  least 
geration.  This  great  poet  had  great  patrons  :  Sir  Philip  gidney,  Raleigh,  Essex, 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  so  hunger,  we  may  hope,  was  not  by  the  poet's  death-bed. 
ser  was  buried  where  he  had  desired  to  be,  near  his  great  predecessor,  Chaucer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance),  in  1598-9,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
c.  It  has  been  recorded  that  several  of  his  poetical  brethren  attended,  who 
V  epitaphs,  and  elegies,  and  panegyrics  on  his  works,  into  his  grave,  *'with 
pens  that  wrote  them."  "  Gentle  Willy  "  (Spenser's  own  designation  of  Shak- 
;)  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  was  among  these  mourners.  The  short  but  beautiful 
iption  on  the  monument  runs  thus :  ^^  Here  lies,  expecting  the  second  coming 
ir  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  the  body  of  Edmund  Spenser,  the  prince  of  poets  in 
[me,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than  the  works  which  he  left 
id  him."    This  was  the  second  inhabitant  of  Poets'  Comer. 
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The  ihird  waa  Beaumont :  how  wm  il  that  we  cannot  udd,  with  whom  i 
Fletcher  ?  So  thoroughly  have  their  Hv«»  become  iiicorporaud  in  the  incorpom 
of  their  writings  and  faKke,  that  one  feob  as  though  Beaumont  himself  were  not 
here,  entombed  thus  alooe*  Most  touching  and  beautiful  of  frieiidfthipi  !  In  all 
works  of  these  great  writers  there  is  no  incident  half  so  romantic  as  their  own 
divided  lives  ;  for,  as  Aubrey  has  shown  ua  in  big  rtscurdcd  gossip,  their  literaiy  { 
nectioQ  was  but  the  natural  manifestation  not  merely  of  kindred  taitea  and  tak 
but  of  an  ardent  affection  for  each  other,  that  was  am  plainly  aeen  In  the  home  wl 
they  lived  together^  and  had  the  game  clothes,  and  most  probably  a  common  pu 
as  in  the  theatre,  whore  their  separate  writings  were  undistinguishable,  and  wh 
if  ono  were  renlly  greuter  than  the  other,  they  kept  the  secret  to  themaelTei 
effectually,  that  to  this  hour  the  best  critics  have  been  baffled  in  their  attempt! 
a«s)gii  to  each  his  due  merit.  How  great  that  merit  is,  may  be  judged  by  those 
familiar  with  their  works  from  Schlegers  remark  upon  them.  lie  says — '^  They  bai 
wanted  anything  but  a  more  profound  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that  sagacity  in 
which  observes  a  due  measure  in  everything,  to  deserve  a  place  beside  the  grett 
dramatic  poets  of  all  nations.'*  Beaumont  was  buried  before  the  entrance  into 
first  of  the  chapels  here  (St.  Benedict's),  immediately  beyond  Chaucer's  tnonum^ 
where  he  lies  without  memorial  or  inscription. 

Drayton  followed  Beaumont,  whose  monument,  close  to  the  entrance  on  the  li 
side,  has  an  incription  too  faded  to  be  read,  but  too  beautiful  to  be  lost.  The  si 
lady  who  erected  Spenser's  monimient  (Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset)  erected  this  al 
and  Aubrey,  who  mentions  that  fact,  says  tbnt  Marshall,  the  stone  cutter,  iufon 
him  the  inscription  was  by  Quarles,  Imt  in  Ben  Jonson^s  works  it  has  lieen  piin 
by  his  editors  as  his.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  I>o,  pious  miirblc.  let  thy  readers  know 
Wliat  they  and  what  their  childreo  owe 
To  Draj'ton's  name  ;  whose  sacred  dust 
Wc  recommend  unto  thy  trust. 
Protect  his  memory  and  j»re8erve  his  story, 
Kemnin  alasiinR-  inonutnent  of  his  glory. 
And  when  thy  ruins  «hall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasury  of  hU  name. 
His  nivnic,  that  cannot  fkdc,  nhall  he 
An  evorlaaUug  moimment  to  thee." 

Beautiful,  however,  as  is  the  concluding  thought,  we  fear  the  inscription  **  doth  p 
test  too  much.**  To  cease  to  be  read  is  the  eame  thing  to  an  author  as  to  ceftse  to 
remembered  ;  and  how  few  readers  are  there  now  of  the  Polyolbion  !  Draylfl 
involved  style  and  love  of  mere  topography  have  spoilt,  it  b  to  l»e  feare<l,  for  el 
what  might  have  been  a  fine  poem,  and  is  unquestionably  full  of  fine  poetry.  Dn 
ton  died  in  1637,  and  was  fullowed  six  year«  after  by  his  great  contemporary,  and- 
he  were  the  author  of  the  foregoing  inscription — panegyrist,  Ben  Jonson.  Ifi 
Spenser's  memorial  these  few  words  strike  every  visitor  to  Poets'  Corner — * 
rare  Ben  Jonson  !"— inscribed  beoeath  a  tablet  with  a  head  in  relief  of  the  p< 
His  remains  do  not,  however,  rest  in  this  pitrt  of  the  Abbey,  but  in  the  north  aisl« 
the  nave,  near  Killigrcw's  monmneTit,  where  the  quaint  epitaph  was  first  "done,"  n 
Aubrey,  **  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young  {afterwards  knighted),  who,  walking  hi 
when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cut  it.**  The  sto: 
very  imnecessarily,  was  taken  away  at  the  late  r  el  raying  of  the  pavement.  A  storj 
told  io  the  Abbey  with  regard  to  the  grave,  that  seems  about  as  deserving  of  ere 
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the  maarrelloas  relations  of  eathedral-guidefl  generally.  It  states  that  the  Dean  of 
estminster  one  day  rallied  Jonson  about  his  burial  in  the  Abbey  Taults.  ^  I  am 
>  poor  for  that,"  was,  it  is  said,  the  poet's  reply  ;  "  and  no  one  will  lay  out  funeral 
arges  upon  me.  No,  sir,  six  feet  long  by  two  wide  is  too  much  for  me  :  two  feet  by 
o  will  do  for  all  I  want."  "  You  shall  have  it,"  said  the  Dean.  On  the  poet*8 
ath  the  riddle  was  explained  by  a  demand  for  the  space  agreed  ;  when  a  hole  eight 
St  deep  was  dug,  and  the  coffin  set  upright  in  it.  The  tablet  in  Poets'  Comer  is 
mi  a  design  by  Qibbs,  the  architect. 

Under  the  date  of  1607,  Evelyn  writes,  "Went  to  Mr.  Cowley's  funeral,  whose 
rpse  lay  at  Wallingford  House,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in 
hearse  with  six  horses,  and  all  funeral  decency,  near  a  hundred  coaches  of  noblemen 
d  persons  of  quality  following ;  among  these  all  the  wits  of  the  town,  divers  bishops 
d  clergymen.  He  was  interred  next  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  near  Spenser.  A  goodly 
mument  since  erected  to  his  memory."  The  Latin  inscription  declares  Cowley  the 
ndar,  Horace,  and  Virgil  of  England.  The  monument  was  raised  by  George,  Duke 
Buckingham,  the  literary  opponent  of  the  great  poet  next  buried  here,  and  whose 
^nument  we  find  adjoining  Cowley's,  with  a  noble  bust  and  the  simplest  of  inscrip- 
>n«,  to  "  J.  Dryden."  This  was  not  placed  here  till  twenty  years  after  the  poet's 
ath ;  when  his  friend  and  patron,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  reminded,  by 
»pe'8  intended  epitaph  on  Rowe,  of  the  ^nameless  stone"  that  covered  the  remains, 
used  a  monument  to  be  erected  with  an  admirable  bust  by  Scheemakers.  If  one 
uld  desire  change  in  an  inscription  which  is  so  refreshing  for  its  simplicity  and 
itdom  from  panegyric,  it  would  be  in  order  to  introduce  Pope's  couplet : — 

"  This  Sheffield  raised  •  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once;  the  rest  who  does  not  knowl" 

It,  after  all,  the  truest  taste  in  such  matters  would  be,  we  think,  to  banish  every- 
ing  but  the  plain  name,  where  that  name  was  such  as  Dryden's  :  the  longer  insorip- 
3ns  might  then  be  left  for  the  use  of  those  who  feared  that  the  virtues  or  genius  of 
leir  deceased  friends  would  not  be  sufficiently  known  without.  Reflecting  on 
le  neglect  before  alluded  to  of  the  Duke  towards  Dryden's  memory,  a  painful  story 
'  a  similar  nature  (indeed,  the  poet's  life  was  altogether  but  too  full  of  such  neglects 
id  delays)  recurs  in  connection  with  his  burial.  He  died  in  1700 ;  and  then  the 
orld  remembered,  as  it  usually  does,  what  a  very  great  man  it  had  lost,  and  talked 
'  what  very  great  things  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  honour  of  his  remains.  What 
llowed  may  be  best  narrated  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  a  biographical  account 
•  Congreve's  life,  as  transcribed  by  Johnson  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  The  pas- 
.ge  is  long,  but  interesting ;  and  as  there  seems  really  no  doubt  of  its  general  truth, 
e  cannot  persuade  overselves  to  mutilate  it : — "  Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednes- 
ly  morning,  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster, 
nt  the  next  day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Drydcn's  widow,  that  he  would 
ake  a  present  of  the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abbey  fees, 
be  Lord  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden,  her 
n,  that  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would  inter  him  with 
gentleman's  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on  a  menu- 
ent  in  the  Abbey  ;  which,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  the 
iturday  following  the  company  came  ;  the  corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  ;  and 
f^hteen  mourning-coaches,  filled  with  company,  attended.  When  they  were  just 
ady  to  move,  the  Lord  Jcffcries,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferics,  with  some 
his  rakish  companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it  was :  and  being  told  Mr. 
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BrjdenX  ho  eaid,  *  Wliat .'  shall  Drjden^  the  greatest  honour  imd  ornament  of  l| 

nation,  bo  burled  after  this  private  inanner  ?     No,  gentlemen  !     Let  all  that  Iota 
Mr.  I>j-yden,  and  hoootir  hU  raeniorv,  atigbt  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Udj^ 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which  fihail  he  after  anotbi 
manner  than  ibis ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  monument   in  ih 
Abbey  for  him  !  '     The  gcntiemeu  in  the  coache»,  not  knowing  of  the  Bishop  ^ 
ester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord  ILtlifjix's  generous  design  (thej  both  having^  oil 
^,^  feapect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Ladj  Elizabeth  and  her  son  to  keep  thd 
feiTmira  concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their  own  expense),  readily  cud 
out  of  their  coaches,  and  attended  Lord  Jefieries  up  to  the  lady's  bedside,  who  w^ 
tben  sick.     He  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he  had  before  said  ;  but  she  ahsoluto^ 
jefusiug.  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.    Th 
jest  of  the  compuny  by  his  desire  kneeled  altfo  ;  and  the  lady,  being  under  a  snddfl 
aurprise,  fainted  away.     As  soon  as  she  recovered  bcr  speech,  she  cried,  *  No,  nol 
'Enough,  gentlemen,'  replied  he  ;  *my  lady  is  very  good  ;  she  says,  "  Go,  go  !"'    81l 
repeated  her  fonner  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  roice  w« 
lost  in  tbeir  acclamations  of  joy  ;  and  tho  Lord  Jetrorica  ordered  the  hearsemen  k 
carry  tbe  corpse  to  .Mr,  RusselX  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  til 
he  should  send  orders  for  the  embalmcnt,  which,  he  added,  should  be  after  the  royi 
manner.     His  directions  were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  aiM 
iier  son  remained  inconsolable.     The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  the  Loa 
Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to  excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the  real  truth 
hut  neither  bis  Lordship  nor  the  Bisbop  woubl  admit  of  any  plea  ;  especially  Uu 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  aoftntbod 
feady  set,  and  himself  wiiiting  for  some  time  without  any  corpse  to  bury.     The  undel 
taker,  after  three  days' expectance  of  orders  for  cmlnduicnt,  without  receiving  an^ 
"waited  on  the  Lord  Jeffories,  who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it  ol 
with  an  ilbnaturcd  jest,  saying  that  those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunkej^ 
frolic  deserved  no  better  ;  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  it  ;  and  that  hi 
might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  corpse.     Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  upofl 
the  Lady  EJiaabetb  and  her  son,  and  threatene^l  t">  bring  the  corpse  home  and  seta 
before  the  door.     They  desired  a  day*B  respite,  which  was  granted.      Mr,  Charlll 
Dryden  wrote  a  handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefleries,  who  returned  it  with  this  cod 
Answer — ^That  he  knew  nothing  of  tbe  iBatter,  and  woidd  bo  troubled  no  more  abotN 
it/     He  then  addressed  tbe  Lord  Unlifax  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  absolu 
refused  to  do  anything  in  it.     In  this  distress  Dr.  Garth  gent  for  the  corpse  to 
College  of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  fanenil  by  subscription,  to  which  himself  set 
most  noble  example.     At  last  a  day,  alx)ut  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dryden  s  dec 
was  appointed  for  the  intcrmeuL     Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Lutin  oration  at  tl 
College  over  the  corpse,  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  traiu 
coaches,**     Of  the  truth  of  this  story  Dr.  Johnson  could  find  no  other  confirmati^ 
than  a  letter  of  Farquhar^a,  stating  tho  funeral  was  **  tumultuary  and  confused  ;** 
somewhat  strong  one,  wo  should  consider,  seeing  that  tbe  ordinary  accounts  of  tl 
funeml,  which  do  not  allude  to  the  story,  are  equally  silent  as  to  any  such  gem 
features  as  Farquhar  intentions.     There  is  to  be  added  also  that,  though  there  are 
crepaneics  in  the  dates,  it  is  ccrtftin  that  a  very  untisual  delay  took  place  betwi 
the  death  and  tlie  burial,  and  that  the  procession  set  out  from  the  College  after 
delivery  of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  writer,  instead  of  from  the  poet^s  owd 
Kouse:  a  circumstance  utterly  unexplainable,  it  appears  to  us,  except  from  the  o^ 
eurrenoe  of  flome  unusual  event.    The  funeral  was  iufficiently  splendid  when  it  di^ 
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take  place.  After  the  oration  at  tho  College,  the  ode  of  Horace,  Exegi  nianumenium 
€tre  perenniusj  set  to  ^  mournful  music/'  was  sung,  with  an  accompaniment  of  trum- 
pets, hautboys,  and  other  instruments.  The  procession  then  set  out,  consisting  first 
of  seTeral  mourners  on  horseback,  then  the  band,  *^  who  made  a  very  harmonious 
noise,**  preceding  the  corpse,  which,  lastly,  was  followed  by  no  less  than  twenty  mourn- 
ing-coaches, drawn  each  by  six  horses,  and  a  multitude  of  other  equipages. 

AmoDg  the  remaining  poets  buried  in  the  Comer  there  are  three  whose  memorials 
attract  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  visitor — ^those  of  Rowe,  Prior,  and  Gay.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  side  by  side  in  the  comer  behind  the  screen  which  faces  the 
doorwaj,  whilst  Prior's  stares  you  in  the  face  from  the  screen,  as  you  enter,  as  if  eager 
to  thrust  itself  upon  your  notice  before  your  attention  is  occupied  by  the  greater 
memorials  of  the  place.  Row^e's  monument  is  by  Rysbrack,  and  is  chiefly  noticeable 
for  a  beautiful  inscription  by  Pope,  concluding  with  the  following  allusion  to  his 
widow: — 

"  To  these  so  moum'd  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 

The  childless  parent  and  the  widow'd  wife 

With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  stone, 

That  holds  their  ashes,  and  expects  her  own," 

To  the  poet's  excessive  annoyance,  it  is  said,  the  widow  sympathised  so  little  with  the 
expectations  of  the  monument,  that  she  married  again,  and  thus  destroyed  at  once 
half  the  beauty  of  the  thought.  Rowe  died  in  1718.  Three  years  after  Prior  wa« 
bozied  in  ''  that  last  piece  of  human  vanity  "  which  was  erected  at  his  own  desire,  and 
for  which  he  left  a  bequest  of  ^£500.  This  certainly  was  a  summary  way  of  deciding 
the  amount  of  his  own  reputation  ;  but  posterity  likes  to  have  its  own  opinion  on 
these  matters,  and  that  opinion,  we  fear,  in  spite  of  the  showy  monument,  is  not  very 
fitvonrable  to  Matthew  Prior.  The  memorial,  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  boy  holding  a 
nedallion  portrait  of  him  who,  in  the  words  of  Pope's  inscription,  was— 

"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild. 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child," 

suggests  more  interesting  recollections.     The  author  of  the  most  popular  of  English 

>  musical  pieces,  tho  *  Beggar's  Opera,'   and  of  one  of  the  best  of  English  ballads, 
*  'Black-eyed  Susan,'  the  favourite  correspondent  of  Pope  and  Swift,  (how  touching 

1^  aire  the  laments  of  the  latter  over  his  death  !)  and  the  almost  idolised  inmate  of  the 
eccentric  but  benevolent  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  rises  always  to  the  me- 
mory as  one  of  those  poets  for  whom,  if  we  have  not  any  uncomfortable  amount  of 
awe  and  veneration,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  genuine  love.    The  worthless  couplet — 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  80  once,  but  now  I  know  it" — 

the  mere  expression  of  a  mood  of  the  poet's  mind,  should  never  have  been  placed  on 
the  monument,  and  it  were  an  act  of  kindness  to  Gay's  memory  to  erase  it.  There 
remain  to  fill  up  the  list  of  the  strictly-poetical  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey  only  Den- 
ham,  the  author  of  *  Cooper^s  Hill,'  who  lies  buried  beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of 
.  Dryden's  monument ;  and  Macpherson,  the  author — as  there  is  now  little  doubt  but 
he  was — of  the  poems  ushered  into  the  world  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
the  productions  of  Ossian,  whose  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  plain  blue  stone  and 
brief  inscription,  near  the  centre  of  the  transept.    As  to  the  memorial  to  Milton, 

►  remarkable  for  a  piece  of  vile  taste,  perpetrated  hj  him  who  erected  it,  and  who  in 
consequence  has  been  pilloried  in  the  *  Dunciad,' 

**  On  poots*  tombs  see  Benson^s  titles  writ;'' 

K  3 
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ShiUcjpereX  to  wliicli  Milton's  Vme&  may  he  ftpplied  with  peculinr  force,  eren  bjtboit 
who  do  not  qtilto  agree  with  the  poet  in  holding  luaj  monumeDt  unuecessiii7 : 

**  Dcsar  Bon  of  Memary,  grcnt  heir  of  fame, 
Why  needst  thou  mch  weak  witness  of  thy  muneT" 

PhlUip&'si  with  its  profile  effigy,  and  wreath  of  kurel  and  apple-lenTM,  in  iUuntnuion 
of  his  |>oom  on  Cyder,  which  wiis  rejected  by  Dr.  Sprat  on  account  of  its  allusion  tft 
Phillips's  uuclCf  MiltoD,  a  uame,  in  the  biahop's  opinion  (himself  »  smiUl  poet),  too 
detestable  to  be  read  on  the  walls  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotioa  ; — Butler*! 
bust ; — Qraj%  with  its  figure  in  relief  of  the  Ljric  Muse  holding  n  medallion  of  lh» 
poet,  by  Bacon  ; — Thomson's,  Mason**,  Goldsmith's,  and  Southey's ;— they  axe  ali  but 
so  many  instances  of  the  poets'  monuments  which  have  no  poets  reposing  beneath 
them,  that  Addison  alludes  to  in  one  of  his  pa^>ers  iu  the  ^  Spectator,^  and  which 
shouM  be  carefully  dissociated  from  those  that  hare*  This  is  so  little  attended  to  ifl 
the  Abbey,  that  a  visitor  finds  it  im^ios^ible  to  determine  from  the  mere  sight  of  tiifl 
tornba  or  inscriptions,  except  in  one  or  two  canes,  which  of  the  grea.t  poets  were  rcalij 
buried  here.  Although  but  a  mere  honorary  memorial,  the  one  we  just  mentioned, 
Goldsmith's,  is  inttfrestiug  from  an  incident  connected  with  it.  This  great  poe^ 
essayist,  and  novelist,  who  was  iu  himself  suiEcieiit  to  prove  John8on*s  thooryi  tbtt 
genius  is  but  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  in  Bome  pa^ 
ticular  direction — for,  whilst  Goldsmith's  powers  wore  directed  in  numcroua  directioni^ 
ho  excelled  in  all, — this  admirable  writer,  who  wanted  but  one  of  the  commonait  d 
qualities,  prudence,  to  have  been  also  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  men,  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  buried  in  the  Abho>\  with  a  magnificent  ceremonial,  until  thi 
knowledge  of  his  nnmeroua  unpaid  debts  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme; 
when  the  body  was  interred  in  the  Temple  chtu'chyard,  A  tablet,  however,  it  wai 
decided  should  be  raised  to  hh  memory  in  the  Abbey ;  Reynolds  chose  the  pUce, 
immediately  over  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  of  St*  Blaixe  (adjoining  Gay's  memorial)* 
and  Johnson  undertook  to  prepare  the  inscription.  What  followed  lives,  no  doubt, 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers*  Johnson  wrote  tlie  inscription  in  Latin,  and 
presented  it  for  the  approval  of  his  companions,  when  they  one  and  all  disapproved 
of  it,  and  subaoquently  prepared  a  round  robin  of  names,  begging  bim  to  celebrate 
the  fame  of  an  EngU&h  author  iu  the  Jangimgo  in  which  he  wrote.  Johnson  Hatly 
refused,  saying  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  an  alls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  an  English  inscription  ;  and  so  we  have  before  us  the  Latin  insciiption  ^  unin* 
telligible  perhaps  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  visitors  of  the  Abbey  who  have 
enjoyed  *  The  Deserted  Village'  and  *Thc  Vicur  of  AVakclield,'  and  who  are  natu- 
rally interesteil  in  knowing  what  his  fiieud  Johnson  would  say  about  him. 

The  X*oets'  Comer  is  not,  however,  solely  confined  to  poets ;  divines,  philosophef% 
actors,  muiiicians,  dramatists,  architects,  and  critics  have  found  place  fttoODg  them. 
Barrow,  whose  life  almost  jinstifies  the  inscriptioB  which  speaks  of  **a  man  almoit 
divine,  and  triily  great,  if  greatness  be  comprised  in  }>iety,  probity,  and  faith,  the 
deepest  learning,  equal  modesty  and  morals  iu  every  respeot  sanctiiSod  and  swect^^'« — 
Barrow^  whom  Charles  IL  used  to  call  an  **  unfair  preacher,"  inasmuch  as  that  he 
left  nothing  for  others  to  say  after  him  on  the  topics  he  handled, — Barrow  lje«  faef^ 
with  a  tablet  and  bust  over  Lis  remjiins :  the  latter  hiLS  the  appearance  of  being  » 
faithful  likeness. 

In  another  part,  beneath  the  pavement  before  St.  Blalxe's  Chapel,  lie  the  remains  of 
J  jhnson,  with  those  of  his  friend  and  early  associate,  when  the  world  was  all  before 
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on  hotik^  Mud  ih«  paths  were  yet  to  choose — Qarrick,— on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
leridan  on  the  other.  Whj  the  monument  raised  to  Johnson's  memory  should  have 
Jen  placed  in  St.  Paul's,  instead  of  over  or  near  his  remains  in  the  Abbey,  is  one  of 
oee  mysteries  that  we  may  expect  to  solre  when  we  have  learnt  why  Nelson — whose 
emorable  words  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  "Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey!"  so 
iculiArly  marked  out  the  proper  place  of  his  destination— was  interred  at  St.  Paul's, 
ith  regard  to  Johnson's  monument,  however,  we  are  too  glad  at  not  seeing  in  the 
ibey  the  classical  monstrosity  which  is  absurdly  said  to  commemorate  Aim,  to  care 
ly  much  about  the  cause.  Qarrick's  monument,  erected  at  some  distance  from  his 
Bsains,  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  transept,  is  to  us  chiefly  remarkable  from  the 
rcumstance  that  it  betrayed  one  of  the  most  tolerant  of  spirits  into  something  vezy 
ce  intolerance.  When  Charles  Lamb  says  he  would  "  not  go  so  far,  with  some  good 
Colics  abroad,  as  to  shut  players  out  of  consecrated  ground,"  he  does  go  far  enough 
afford  fresh  fuel  to  the  unjust  opinion  of  the  actor's  art  that  has  so  long  prevailed 
the  countries  where  Sbakspere  and  Moli^e  each  trod  the  stage— «n  opinion  at 
Isehierous  too  as  unjust ;  for,  by  depreciating  the  profession,  it  has  in  a  thousand 
kya  helped  to  lower  the  characters  of  the  professors :  thus  miJcing  the  evil,  of  which 
can  with  the  greatest  show  of  reason  afterwards  complain.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
s  ''theatrioal  airs  and  gestures"  of  the  monument,  not  simply  from  any  deficiency 
the  sculptor's  skill  to  make  them  natural,  but  as  objecting  evidently  to  anything 
St  could  remind  us  of  the  theatre.  There  is  a  short  way  to  test  the  truth  of  all 
is.  At  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  same  wall  on  which  is  Garrick's  monument  is 
%t  to  Handel,  in  which  the  musician  is  represented  surrounded  by  the  materials 
d  accessories  of  his  art — the  organ  in  the  background,  a  harp  in  the  hands  of  an 
gel  above,  and  an  effigy  of  himself  in  the  act  of  composition,  and  as  if  suddenly 
rpired,  in  front.  No  one  speaks  of  theatrical  or  orchestral  gestures  in  connection 
ih  this  great  work.  If,  then,  Charles  Lamb  did  not  overlook  the  immense  differ- 
oe  that  there  must  be  between  the  productions  of  H.  Webber,  the  artist  of  the 
e,  and  those  of  Roubiliac,  the  artist  of  the  other,  his  animadversions  will  be  found 
ictly  to  mean  that  the  theatre  is,  in  the  abstract,  so  much  less  exalted  an  instru- 
mt  of  enjoyment  and  instruction  than  the  orchestra,  as  to  make  the  memory  of 
e  one  painful  to  us  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  when  the  other  rouses  no  such 
isations :  a  conclusion  to  which  we  respectfully  demur,  remembering,  what  the 
lest  lovers  of  Shakspere  seem  often  to  forget,  how  grand  a  mission  has  been  given 
the  stage  : — "  To  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own 
iture,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
assure."  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  ought ;  and  may  be  made — ^when  those  who  have 
luence  over  it  raise  their  own  minds  to  its  natural  level. 

Above  the  monument  just  referred  to,  Handel's,  is  a  tablet  which  reminds  us  of  an 
cresting  event  in  the  history  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country,  the  commemora- 
ns,  which  took  place  within  the  Abbey  walls  on  several  different  occasions  during 
i  last  century,  and  once  during  the  present.  The  idea  was  6rst  suggested  in  a 
iversation  between  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  great  musician  in  1783, 
0,  seing  that,  in  the  following  year,  a  century  would  have  elapsed  since  his  birth, 
1  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  his  death,  resolved  to  attempt  the  getting  up  of  a 
-formance,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  of  Handel's  works,  by  way  of  comme- 
ration.  The  Directors  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  approved  of  the  scheme, 
iertook  the  duties  of  arranging  the  performances,  and  Qeorge  III.  also  gave  his 
lest  sanction.  On  the  26th  of  May  the  performances  began,  during  the  whole  of 
ich  the  Abbey  presented  a  magnificent  and  unique  spectacle,    At  one  end  of  the 
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nATe  was  Been  a  kind  of  tlirone,  with  an  enclosure  fitted  up  for  royalty,  and  mofll 
rejtcallj  decorated,  in  the  centre,  and  two  other  enclosures,  one  on  each  side,  for 
bishops  and  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter*  At  the  other  end  rose  the  vast  orchestra,  wit! 
upwards  of  five  hundred  performers,  and  the  organ,  in  a  gothic  firame,  at  the  su: 
mit.  The  choral  hands  were  on  steps  at  the  sides,  risinjir  stage  upon  stage  till  the^ 
«eenied  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  Rpectatora,  in  their  extremcst  elevation.  Lastly,  in: 
the  area  and  galleries,  in  every  nook  and  comer  into  which  it  seemed  possible  fot 
hnman  beings  to  iotroduce  themseh^es,  were  the  s pec t^i tors,  three  or  four  thousi&j 
in  number.  The  triumph  of  the  architect  to  whom  the  aiTangementa  for  the  filtl 
up  of  the  Abbey  had  been  confided,  Mr  Wyatt,  was  seen  in  the  hamioniouj 
which,  wo  are  told,  the  whole  presented  ;  all  *'  so  wonderfully  c«Tresponded  with 
style  of  architecture  of  this  venerable  and  lieautiful  structure,  that  there  was  nothinf 
visible,  cither  for  uho  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonize  irith  the  principal  tone 
the  building*"  The  ptrforaiances  lasted  five  days,  and  on  the  whole  produced  a  deof* 
and  most  beneficial  oiTcct  on  the  permanent  interests  of  the  art.  For  some  years  tba 
commemorations  were  repeated  annually ;  but  gradually  they  were  given  at  loDgef 
and  longer  intervals  till  17S>i,  whcn^  although  the  perfomiers  had  been  mcreatdi 
to  the  number  of  16R7  persons,  the  receipts  exhibited  a  serious  decrease,  and  iff" 
conse(|uence  the  commemorations  for  the  time  ceased.  Ilajdn  was  present  durio^ 
the  last-mentioned  performances  ;  and,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  derived 
from  them  his  deep  veneration  of  the  mighty  genius  of  Handel.  The  lait  commemo- 
ration was  that  of  1834. 

The  chief  remaining  memorials  of  Poets*  Corner  may,  perhaps,  be  best  noticed  it 
the  order  in  which  they  meet  the  eye  from  the  cntrnncc-door.  By  the  side  of  Prior'i 
monument  h  a  tablet,  by  Chantrcj,  to  the  great  friend  of  the  negroes,  Granvilltt 
Sharp  ;  who  was  led  to  make  the  first  attempt  towards  their  emancipation  by  a  little 
personal  incident  worth  remembering,  were  it  only  for  the  mighty  contrast  betweei 
the  end  achieved  and  the  beginning.  Walking  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Lon* 
don,  he  beheld  a  poor  negro  shivering  with  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness.  He  wa^  i 
slave  from  Tirginia,  abandoned  by  hia  master  in  this  country  on  account  of  illnesi^ 
brought  on  by  the  change  of  climate.  Shar|j  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Bajtholo<« 
mew's  Hospital,  where  he  recovered,  and  went  to  a  situation  provided  for  him  by  his 
benefactor.  Immediately  these  circumstances  reached  the  master^s  ears,  he  had  tha 
hardihood  to  throw  poor  Somerset,  his  late  slave,  into  prison  as  a  runaway.  Th# 
matter  was  then  brought  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
declared  the  man  free.  The  master,  howeverj  violently  Bciaed  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  get  him  on  hoard  his  iship,  which  was  about  to  sail.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
Somerset  was  brought  by  ft/tbeas  cot^tu^  before  the  twelve  judges,  who,  after 
hearings,  declared  unanimously,  in  words  for  ever  memorable,  that  **  as  soon  as  an; 
slave  sets  hii?  foot  upon  British  ground,  he  is  free."  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
order  to  show  how  deej)  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Granville  Sharp,  that  he 
exhausted  his  fortune  in  carrying  this  case  to  its  important  issue  ;  and  that  ha 
the  gratification  of  living  to  see  the  good  work  he  had  commenced  progress 
point  of  the  fonnal  abolition  by  the  legislature  of  the  slave-trade  in  1807. 
Sharp's  memorial  is  the  bust  of  St,  Evrcmont,  the  French  wit,  and  that  of  Shadwell,! 
the  hero  of  Drydcn'a  tremendous  satire — ^Mac  Flecknoe,  and  who  had  his  revenge  iqi 
seeing  the  great  poet  tamed  out  of  the  laureatetphip  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  himself  put  in  his  place.  On  the  column  at  the  end  of  the  screen^  & 
tablet  records  the  memory  of  the  witty  author  of  the  ^  New  Bath  Guide,'  Christopher. 
Anstey.    At  the  back  of  the  screen,  near  Sliakspere'a  monument,  is  Mrs.  Pritchaid\ 
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I  of  whom  Churchill  njs,  comically  enough,  considering  it  forma  part  of  a 
fuegjna  oo  a  really  great  artist,  that  *^  her  yoicc**  was 

'*  As  free  from  blemish  as  her  fiune." 

Oi  the  other  aide  of  Bishop  Blaize*s  Chapel,  the  sumptuous  monument  of  the  great 
Deke  of  Argyll,  aa  he  is  generally  called,  atrikes  the  eye  alike  by  its  size  and  beauty. 
It  k  aa  allegorical,  and  therefore  almost  as  unmeaning,  as  usual  in  the  chief  thought ; 
the  Doke  ia  dying  at  the  base  of  a  pyramid,  with  sorrowing  figures  of  History, 
Wmernkf  and  Eloquence  around  him.  But  the  execution  is  most  masterly.  Canova 
is  aaid  to  hare  remarked  of  the  figure  of  Eloquence,  **  That  is  one  of  the  noblest 
itataea  I  have  seen  in  England."  On  the  floor,  between  the  monuments  of  Handel 
aad  Barrow,  ia  the  full-length  statue  (on  a  circular  pedestal)  of  one  whose  writings 
gire  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  visits  of  the  *  Spectator'  are 
erer  thinga  to  be  remembered,  and  here,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  he  was  frequently 
to  be  found.  *^  When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,"  says  he,  in  the  first  of  his  papers 
on  the  subject,  '^  I  very  often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
j^oominesa  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
hoilding,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable."  In  another 
paaaage,  he  aays,  *'  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, — when  I  con- 
sider rival  wits  placed  tide  hf  sidef— or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes^ — I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind."  Did  Addison,  we  wonder,  think 
how  applicable  these  remarks  might  be,  but  a  few  years  later,  to  his  own  case  ?  One 
feature  of  his  death-bed  is  well  known — his  sending  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die :  but  another,  and  to  our  minds  more  touching 
incident,  was  his  conduct  to  Qay,  at  the  same  period.  He  sent  for  the  poet  to  his 
bed-side,  and  begged  his  forgiveness  for  an  injury  which  he  had  done  him  (Qay 
knew  not  what,  but  supposed  Addison  referred  to  some  obstruction  he  had  thrown 
secretly  in  his  path,  whilst  endeavouring  to  obtain  court  favour),  and  promised  him, 
if  he  Uved,  to  make  amends.  He  did  not  live,  but  Qay,  wo  are  sure,  with  all  his 
heart  forgave  him ;  and  we  can  look  on  the  memorials  of  the  *'  rival  wits,"  hero 
buried  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  these  at  least  did  not 
wait  for  the  grave  to  point  its  usual  moral.  Addison,  we  must  remark,  is  not  interred 
beneath  Westmacott's  statue,  but  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry  Yll.'s  Chapel. 

Beneath  the  pavement,  near  Addison's  statue,  the  remains  of  Cumberland,  the 
dramatist,  essayist,  and  excellent  classical  scholar,  are  interred  ;  and  near  him,  those 
of  Henderson,  an  actor,  who,  equally  great  in  Falstaif  and  Hamlet,  might,  in  Qar- 
rick's  absence,  have  reached  almost  Qarrick's  reputation.  As  it  was,  he  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  mightier  genius,  and  consequently  few  now  remember  the  excellence 
of  John  Henderson.  Passing  on,  our  eyes  again  directed  upward?,  we  perceive  the 
memorials  of  the  learned  Casaubon,  a  black  and  white  marble  monument  erected  by 
Stone,  and  of  Camden,  which  exhibits  a  half-length  figure,  book  in  hand,  of  the  great 
antiquary.  Camden  was  master  of  Westminster  School ;  and  looks  in  his  effigy, 
which  has  something  of  a  prim  pedagoguish  look  about  it,  as  though  he  is  still 
thinking  of  the  school,  and  wondering  whether  he  has  got  any  of  his  pupils  around 
him  in  his  new  abode.  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  the  one  who,  if  tradition  be  true,  it 
must  best  please  the  antiquary's  shade  to  see  in  such  a  place — Ben  Jonson,  the  boy 
whose  talents  he  had  so  early  noticed,  and  whom  he  subsequently  relieved  from  the 
degrading  position  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer  by  obtaining  for  him  the  office  of  tutor 
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to  Raleigh'fl  flon.  Crotsing  now  to  the  wall  or  screen  of  the  thoitj  we  Iuito  Io  thi 
right  of  the  entrance  the  beautifully  iculptured  monument  of  Dr.  Buibj,  mMter 
Westminater  School,  and  its  rigid  ungrawreful-Iooking  rival  (both  being  slmilikr 
bent  figures),  that  of  the  eminent  divine,  Dr.  South,  by  its  side.  In  the  paper 
before  referred  to  we  find  Addison  and  Sir  Roger  standing  before  Bu»hy"'f  memorial 
when  the  knight  exclaims,  *'  Dr.  Busbj  !  h  great  man  :  be  whipped  ray  grand: 
—a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
head  ; — a  very  great  man  ! "  The  poet  Congreve,  we  may  here  add,  is  buried 
another  part  of  the  Abbey;  why,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  say.  Lastly,  interred  belo^ 
the  pavement,  arc — Gifford,  the  critic  of  the  *  Quarterly/  whose  nod  was  so  long 
in  Iho  literary  world  ;  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset  llouflc  ;  Adam^  thi 
builder  of  the  Adelphi,  "  0  rare  Sir  William  Dnvcnant !  "^  Old  Parr,  half  an  immew 
tal  himself  J  and  therefore,  we  suppose,  among  the  poets  ;  and  Shoridan^  whose  death 
in  poverty  under  an  arrest  for  debt,  and  almost  regal  funeral^  show,  even  more  bril^ 
liantly  than  usualj  that  kind  of  antithesis  which  the  world  ha*  so  long  been 
tomed  to  look  on  but  ns  a  necessary  part  of  the  history  of  men  of  geniua,  audi 
which  if  it  missed  for  any  length  of  time^  would,  we  verily  believe,  make  it  begin' 
to  look  about,  and  button  up  its  pockets  carefully,  suspicious  that  all  was  not  as  il 
should  he. 

As  wo  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  inscription  on  the  plain  blue  stone  at  ouf  feelyi 
which  has  suggested  these  melancholy  but  unavoidable  rejections,  they  fall  upoa< 
Dr^deix^s  stately  stone  instead  of  bread ;  then  again  upon  the  tneraoiials  of  thtj 
Prince  of  Poets,  with  the  horrible  doubt  that  belongs  to  it ;  on  Goldsmith's,  who^- 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  extravagance,  perhaps  scarcely  received  for  thi 
whole  of  his  works  the  amount  of  three  years'  salary  of  a  minister  of  state  ;  on 
Johnson's,  whose  early  struggles  in  London  must  be  in  every  one's  memory:  in  shori|i 
turn  where  we  will,  bounding  our  vision  to  the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  or  looking  beyond, 
them,  wo  see  still  the  same  unnatural  disparity  between  the  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment given,  and  the  reward  received  j  too  often  little  more  than  "  Poets'  Comer." 
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TuE  jroxrMEXTS  m  the  Kavb  am*  Chapels. 

The  author  of  the  *  Sketch-Book,'  after  a  visit  to  the  Abbey,  remarks,  **  I 
voured  to  lunn  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of  the  objects  1  had  l>een  coniem-j 
plating,  but  found  they  were  already  falling  into  indistinctness  and  confusion* 
Kamea,  inscriptions,  trophies,  had  all  become  eonfounded  in  my  roeoUection,  though  I 
had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold."  This  passage  describes  but  W)e  ' 
truly  the  general  elfect,  even  on  the  most  intelligent  minds,  of  a  Ikat  or  oecaaional.i 
visit  to  the  Abbey  memorials.  And  the  causes,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  partly  iaJ 
the  y^ry  multiplicity  of  the  objects  that  meet  the  eye,  but  much  more  in  the  eui 
absence  of  any  systematic  arrangement.     Indeed,  whilst  there   are  two  feati 

particular  which  invent  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  interest  and  a  value  that        

to  no  other  English  structure,  the  one  of  universal  character^ — the  burial  in  it  of  sd^ 
many  of  our  great  men  ;  the  other  limited  to  the  lovers  of  art, — the  knowledge  that 
it  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  examples  of  the  hbtory  of  sculpture  for  five  ur  six 
centuries ; — these  are  precisely  the  features  which  are  the  least  attended  to  in  the 
Abbey,  and  which  therefore  appear  with  the  lea-sfc  possible  effect.  The  Englishman, 
proud  of  his  country,  comes  hero  to  gni;e  upon  the  last  resting-place  of  the  men. 
whose  achievemeuts  have  given  him  cause  for  his  pride ;  but  tindi  not  oaly  thai 
remarkable  men  of  every  degree  of  intoHoctual  p<>wer,  of  every  variety  of  ocoupafeiQA 
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period,  are  eonfuBedlj  mingled  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling  of 
se  remarkable  only  firom  the  circumstance  that  their  remains  should  be  here  at  all, 

that  in  reality  he  cannot  discoTcr,  with  anything  approaching  to  general  accu- 
r,  the  great  men  who  were  really  buried  in  the  Abbey  from  those  who  have  merely 

honorary  memorials  erected  to  them.  The  student's  case  is  still  more  hopeless : 
it  instruction  can  ho  possibly  derire  from  the  visible  history  of  art,  however  rich, 
ire  the  facts  or  monuments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  dispersed  throughout  a 
t  building,  in  such  order  that,  if  their  respective  positions  had  been  decided  by 
they  could  hardly  have  presented  a  greater  chaos  : — here  the  colossal  statue  of 
tt,  in  the  beautiful  little  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  and  by  the  side  of  the  gothic  tomb 
Elenry  Y.'s  standard-bearer ; — there  the  effigies  of  some  of  the  ancient  abbots,  on 
ir  altar-tombs,  overshadowed  by  the  gigantic  pile  of  masonry  erected  to  an  able 
oian  of  the  last  century,  who,  we  suspect,  would  have  been  in  no  slight  degree 
mished  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  would  bo  stuck  up  here  in  effigy  in  the 
b  of  a  Roman  soldier  ?    The  Abbey,  too,  suffers  sadly  from  thesej  circumstances. 

may  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  may  gaze,  and  gaze  till  we  resign 
selves  to  that  feeling  which  Coleridge  so  finely  describes — unconsciousness  of  the 
ualities  around,  and  expansion  of  the  whole  being  into  the  infinite, — may  listen 
list 

"  every  stone  is  kiss'd 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife ; 
Heart-thrilling  strains  that  cast  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devout  a  veil  of  ecstacy;" 

7,  in  short,  leave  the  heart  and  soul  to  wander  where  and  how  they  please  whilst 
notice  nothing  individually  :  but  the  moment  we  attempt  to  luxuriate  in  the 
ails  of  the  building,  which  are  only  less  wonderful  than  the  whole,  the  ^  actualities  ** 
the  Abbey  become  too  much  for  us.  What  senses  of  sublimity  and  devotion  can 
hstand  the  sudden  appearance  of  some  preposterous  effigy,  connected  gene- 
ly  with  some  still  more  preposterous  pile  such  as  you  are  liable  to  meet  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  Abbey — transepts,  ambulatory,  chapels,  and  nave— 
ry where  but  in  the  choir,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  kings  ?  But  it  is  not  such 
numents  only  that  injure  the  grand  harmony  of  the  structure  ;  with  the  exception 
Westmacott's  Duke  de  Montpensier,  in  Ilenry  VII.'s  Chapel,  we  do  not  remember 
ingle  monument  placed  in  the  Abbey,  for  a  century  or  two  past,  that  would  not 
again  removed  from  it,  if  the  purity  of  architectural  taste  which  existed  when 

Abbey  was  built  should  bo  ever  thoroughly  revived.  And  the  chief  cause  of 
h  wholesale  exclusion  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  very  circumstance  that 
Iptors  have  most  congratulated  themselves  upon — the  raising  the  effigies  of  the 
.d  from  their  former  recumbent  position.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases 
ivhich  we  have  departed  from  the  practices  of  our  ancestors,  we  live  to  find,  after 
ong  period  of  complacent  indulgence,  that  we  did  so  through  ignorance  of  the 
nciples  upon  which  they  worked.  Let  any  one  walk  through  the  chapel  of  the 
gs,  or  along  the  ambulatory,  and  he  cannot  but  notice  how  the  tombs,  even  the 
teliest  and  most  gorgeous,  harmonise  with,  nay  enhance,  the  effect  of  the  Abbey : 
him  then  look  upon  later  monuments,  and  his  most  favourable  judgment  will  be 
,t,  where  they  have  not  an  absolutely  injurious  effect,  they  have  at  least  a  negative 
Is  there  any  secret  in  this  most  important  difference  ?     Surely  not.     In  the 

class  you  are  seldom  reminded  of  anything  but  the  life,  or  the  mere  circumstance 
ts  close ;  in  the  other  you  can  never  forget  that  the  end  of  all  has  come,  and 


that  king,  prelate,  warrior,  Btiitesman,  and  covirtier,  hare  alike  forgolten  the  vaijitici 
of  the  world,  in  thi^  kiud  of  beautiful  mid  ioudiiug  cotnmuDiou  with  th<^ir  Makei^ 
which  they  are  coatcntcd  to  share  in  commaa  with  their  lowliest  fellow^creati 
Their  deeds  mny  he  recorded  on  their  moniiracnta  b/  grateful  hands  for  us  to 
nod  think  of,  htit  even  then  we  sec  that  l/ietf  thiuk  onlj  of  God.  This  it  is 
makct)  tbe  old  moinirnentfi  of  tbo  Abbey  essentially  a  part  of  the  Abbey  :  thej  es.hibi| 
the  same  magnifieence,  the  same  repose  ;  they  incnlciite  the  Fame  impre&siTC  leststm* 
Woixld  wo  then  banish  from  churches  alt  monuments  that  have  not  recumbeal 
effigies  ? — ^That  were  to  bo  giiided  by  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit.  Wo  should 
certainly  be  glad  to  see  the  rule  systematically  enforced,  that  only  monuments  of  IB 
unmingled  and  uumistakeahle  devotional  character  should  be  received  into  ibt 
Abbey  ;  and  if  that  result  can  bo  obtained  in  better  or  in  more  rarious  ways  thao 
of  old,  it  is  very  desirable  such  modes  shf>uld  1>c  adopted.  Tbe  sculptors  are  ctcb 
more  interested  than  the  public  in  this  matter.  Their  ekill  in  monuments  of  a 
different  class  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted  hcrc^  wanting  the  charm  of  fitness:  the 
Abbey  is  as  unsuitable  for  them  as  they  for  the  Abbey,  Lord  Mansfield^s  monument 
in  the  chief  court  of  English  judicature,  Canning's  in  the  halls  of  parliament,  and 
Watt's  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  meTchant-j»rinces  of  England,  would  bo  to  iiH" 
pressive  as  to  raise  the  art  itself  at  once  lo  a  high  level :  we  should  begin  as  A 
people  to  feel,  what  for  centuries  as  a  people  we  have  not  felt,  the  importance  of 
the  scuIptor*s  misi^ion.  As  to  the  memorials  for  which  uo  particular  public  situations 
are  marked  out  by  the  characters  of  the  men  they  commemorate,  they  might  b« 
erected  with  tlio  happiest  eifect  (as  has  recently  been  observed)  in  the  localitiei 
mnd&  raemomble  by  their  lives :  and  then  what  is  to  ftrevent  us  from  hATing  our 
WalhatlLii  as  the  Gcnuans  call  their  national  temple  near  Ratisbon,  instead  of  our 
present  imperfect  and  unsystematic  method  of  honouring  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
in  buildings  bo  un'iuitable  as  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  AWiey  1 

Under  the  circuraHtanccs  we  have  indicated,  the  best  mode,  j>erhapa,  of  examminf 
the  Abbey  memurials  is,  except  in  |>eeulmr  cases,  to  fix  our  attention  chiefly  upoa 
those  which  relate  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  have  been  interred  here*  And  for  that 
purpose  we  shall  follow  the  route  marked  by  the  sequence  of  the  figures  in  the  plan 
(which  is,  with  slight  exceptions^  the  exact  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  the  ^idcs  in 
the  Abbey),  in  order  that  we  may,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  pennit,  pass  over  tbe 
great  mass  of  the  modern  monuments  at  the  commencement  of  ottr  walk  through  the 
Abbey,  and  end  with  the  more  ancient  ones. 

We  pause  a  moment  in  Poets'  Corner,  to  gaze  upon  what  may  be  called  the  finest 
interior  view  of  the  Abbey,  including  as  it  docs  the  two  transepts,  with  the  rich 
painted  rose  window  in  the  one  opposite  to  us,  the  choir,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave. 
Important  alterations  have  been  hero  made,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  affording  in- 
creased accommodation  for  those  who  attend  Divino  service*  The  transepts  ore  now 
open  from  end^  to  end,  right  across  the  choir,  and  are  nearly  filled  with  seats. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  have  be^n  thrown  a  little  further  back  ;  they  ahso  extend  quite 
to  the  organ  gallery,  and  to  Mr.  Blore^s  screen  in  the  direction  of  the  nave.  The 
organ  has  been  rebuilt,  and  greatly  improved  and  elaborated.  It  is  now  in  three 
divisions,  and  is  worthy  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  the  fonu  in  whteh  the  musical  portions 
of  the  service  are  perfomied.  A  now  and  magnificent  painted  glass  window  has  beea 
put  up  in  the  southern  tninsept,  at  a  cost  of  between  StAMJ/,  and  3(K>t*/,  This  window 
was  seven  years  in  preparation.  The  Abbey  was  reopened  in  its  present  form  oa 
Easter  Sunday,  1M4W* 

And  now,  taking  a  brief  glance  at  the  iuterosting  paintings  iu  the  Chapel  of  3^ 
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Ize,  we  move  along  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  towards  the  nare,  observing  ai 
pass  Sir  Cloudeslej  ShoyeFs  monument,  the  constant  butt  of  our  wits,  and  that  of 
pious  and  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whom  Johnson  calls  **  the  first  of  the  Dissenters 
»  courted  attention  by  the  graces  of  language,"  on  the  left ;  and  Behnes*  bust  of 
Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  and  Thynne's  monument, 
i  its  bas-relief  representing  the  assassination  of  that  gentleman  in  Pall  Mall,  on 
right.  Among  the  earliest  memorials  that  attract  us  in  the  nave  is  that  to  the 
ortunate,  but  certainly  not  innocent.  Major  Andr6,  whose  remains  were  interred 
e  many  years  after  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  An  interesting  ba»-relief,  showing 
ir6  as  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Washington,  with  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  come 
lolicit  his  pardon,  has  been  the  mark  of  much  and  very  pertinacious  ill-usage,  such 
iie  knocking  off  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures :  new  ones,  consequently,  hare 
n  seTeral  times  put  on.  Charles  Lamb  could  not  resist  the  opportunity,  when 
ting  to  Southey,  that  this  afforded  of  a  hit  at  his  friend's  change  of  political  opi- 
OS.  Haying  called  the  mutilation  *'  the  wanton  mischief  of  some  schoolboy,  fired, 
haps,  with  raw  notions  of  transatlantic  freedom,"  he  adds,  most  innocently,  "  the 
chief  was  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know  any- 
ig  about  the  unfortunate  relic  ?"  It  is  said  the  circumstance  caused  a  temporary 
erance  of  their  intimacy.  Beyond  Andre's  monument,  and  filling  up  the  breadth 
the  spaces  between  three  successiye  windows,  are  the  monuments,  by  Roubiliac,  of 
utenant-General  Hargrave,  where  Time  has  oyerthrown  Death,  and  broken  his 
t,  and  the  dead  is  rising  in  resurrection ;  of  Major-General  Fleming,  where  the 
dom,  prudence,  and  yalour  of  the  dead  warrior  are  represented  by  the  emblems  of 
se  yirtues  which  Minerya  and  Hercules  are  binding  together  ;  and  of  the  well- 
>wn  M»rshal  Wade,  who  signalised  himself  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  which, 
I  all  Roubiliac's  works,  shows  how  that  great  artist  was  accustomed  to  think  for 
iself  within  the  bounds  which  the  taste  of  the  period  marked  out,  if  he  did  not  go 
any  remarkable  degree  beyond  it.  In  Wade*s  monument,  Time  endeayours  to 
rthrow  the  soldier's  memory,  typfied  by  a  pillar  decorated  with  trophies  of  warfare, 
,  is  successfully  opposed  by  Fame,  who  drives  him  back.  In  this  part  of  the  nave 
oor  opens  into  the  cloisters  where  lie  four  of  the  early  abbots, — Vitalis,  Orispinus, 
Blois,  and  Laurentius, — with  some  distinguished  men  of  a  more  recent  era.  Here, 
instance,  repose  Barry,  the  famous  actor ;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  historian  of 
sic ;  the  lady  dramatist  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  Aphra  Behn,  whose  numerous 
ledies  show  the  truth  of  Pope's  line — 

"  The  stage  how  loosely  docs  Astrca  tread ;" 

9.  Bracegirdle,  Congreve's  friend  and  favourite  actress  ;  Lawes,  the  original  writer 
:he  music  of  *  Comus,'  and  Milton's  friend  ;  with  a  host  more  of  actors  and  actresses, 
Betterton,  of  whose  interment  so  interesting  an  account  is  given  in  the  *  Tatler  ;' 
)te,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Yates,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  cloisters  also  were  brought  the  body 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  after  its  strange  discovery  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  con- 
uent  public  exposure  in  the  city.  The  funeral  was  remarkable.  Seventy-two  clergy- 
Q  marched  in  front  of  the  procession,  whilst  above  a  thousand  persons  of  rank  or 
tinction  followed  it.  At  the  service  two  strong  able-bodied  divines  stood  in  the 
pit,  on  the  believed,  or  pretended,  necessity  of  guarding  him  from  the  violence  of 

Papists,  who,  it  was  presumed,  had  committed  the  murder.  Here,  lastly,  rests 
le  genius  of  the  graphic  art,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  poetical  inscription,  Vertue, 

Engraver ;  and  near  that  monument,  with  the  musical  score  of  the  "  Canon  by 
>fold  augmentation,"  Benjamin  Cooke,  its  author,  deputy-organist  of  the  Abbey  at 


tlio  age  of  twelvo  years,  eubflequently  organist,  and  one  of  tbe  true  maaters  in 
»cbool  of  music  AlK>iit  which  the  people  of  thia  countTj  almofft  ieem  to  know 
least — the  EDglish. 

RctuTOing  into  the  navo,  we  perceive,  extending  over  Pcan  Wilcock*s  montiB 
with  its  view  of  the  Abboy,  Dean  Sprat**,  the  poet,  and  friend  of  Cowley  and  B 
ingham  (the  last  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  famous  *  Rehearsal '),  and  6 
Robinson's,  a  work  by  Roubiliac*s  pupil,  Read,  which  perhaps,  exeites  more  n 
than  any  of  the  ma8ter*B  own  ;  not,  however,  for  its  excelJence,  but  its  outng 
absurdity.  Turn  we  now  to  a  memorial  of  a  different  kind — that  to  the  dran 
writer  Congrcve,  with  bis  bust  in  high  relief,  wearing  the  full-bottomed  wig  01 
time,  which  here,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Ck>ngreve,  sits  not  ungracefully.  No  d^ 
the  author  of  the  wittiest  comedies  in  the  language  achieved  the  much  dearer  0I 
of  bis  ambition,  and  was  the  fine  gentleman  he  desired  to  be  thought.  The  ins 
tion  on  the  tomb  records  that  he  lies  near  the  place,  and  that  it  was  set  up  by  1 
rictta  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  "  a  mark  how  dearly  she  rememben  the  happj 
she  enjoyed  in  the  sincere  friendship  of  so  worthy  and  honest  a  man,"  &c.  Coii| 
may  be  said  to  have  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  this  inscription  (for  he  leH 
Duchess,  who  did  not  want  his  property,  the  whole,  and  his  ancient  and  emtiam 
family  nothing),  and  no  doubt  thought  it  cheap  at  the  money,  Coogrer©  di« 
1728.  His  body,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  remored 
great  pomp  into  the  Abbey,  noblemen  bearing  the  pall.  Among  the  noticeabla 
Bonages  buried  in  this  part  of  the  nave,  without  any  memorials,  are  Dean  Atterlni 
the  place  waa  his  own  previous  choice,  as  being  *'a8  far  from  kings  and  Onjsars  m 
apace  will  admit  of,"  ai  he  teiL«  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1722 — and  Mrs.  Oldl 
the  actress,  who  was  buried  in  a  very  fine  IJrussela-lace  head-dress,  a  Holland  ( 
with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves^  &c. ; 
cumstances  which  Pope  has  made  the  mott  of  in  his  lines — 

"  Odious  ]  in  woollen  I  't  would  a  saint  pntvoke  1 
(Were  the  la«t  worda  that  poor  Narcisaa  spoke.) 
No»  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  laco 
Wrap  my  cold  limhii,  and  nhadc  ray  lifeless  fuce  ; 
One  would  not^  sure,  be  frigbtfid  when  one's  dead  ! 
And — Bettj — ^gire  this  cheek  a  little  red," 

This  was,  perhaps,  a  fair  mark  :  but,  generally  speaking,  we  could  imagine  no  I 
startling  commentary  than  might  be  made  on  the  works  of  most  satirists  by  ai 
statement  of  the  exact  facts  they  have  referred  to,  whether  in  praise  or  condel 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  of  this  aisle,  for  example,  is  the  statue  of  Jamea  On 
with  as  inscription  by  the  author  just  mentioned,  Pope,  who  speaks  of  his  decft 
friend  as  a  statesman 


I 


"  Who  broke  no  promlae*  terved  »o  prwaie  end  "^ 

the  said  James  Oraggs  being  the  Seeretary  of  State  whose  name  was  down  1 
the  swindling  subscription-lists  of  the  South  Seii,  scheme  for  the  fictitious  Si 
£659,000,  and  who  died,  it  was  said,  from  tbo  sraall-pox,  but  really,  it  was  thou 
from  mental  anguish^  during  the  parliamentary  examination  into  the  affair. 
now  stand  by  the  door  of  the  great  Western  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  we  ] 
the  injury  done  to  the  latter  by  the  memorials  placed  in  it,  has  not  been  con 
the  mere  incongruities  before  pointed  out.    Two  beautiful  screens  stood  herei,  1 
the  base  of  the  west  towers ;  that  on  the  south  til!  17^),  and  that  on  the  north  i 
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Uie  pratent  oentary,  when  thej  were  pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  the  immenie 
litarj  memorialB  which  now  occupy  their  places,  recording  exploits  utterly  for- 
:ten,  and  names  that  fail  to  rouse  a  single  interesting  association.  Half  hidden 
ong  memorials  of  this  kind  that  occupy  the  western  end  of  the  northern  aisle,  to 
ich  we  now  cross,  are  those  to  the  eminent  critical  geographer,  Major  Rennell,  who 
I  buried  here  ;  to  Tiemey,  the  well-known  orator ;  and  to  the  great  painter,  greater 
'.,  and  moat  sublime  coxcomb,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  which  has  an  inscription  by 
pe,  showing  that  Nature  must  have  been  in  a  Tery  critical  position  altogether  with 
lard  to  him,  for — 

"  Living,  great  Nature  fcar'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  to  die." 

e  would  think  the  poet  had  determined  to  beat  the  painter  eren  in  his  own  rich 
n  of  extraragance.  Kneller  lies  at  Twickenham  with  Pope,  haying  objected  to  be 
ried  in  the  Abbey,  because  *'  they  do  bury  fools  there."  Passing  along  the  wall  of 
t  aisle  eastward,  which,  like  the  one  we  have  just  quitted,  is  corered  from  end  to 
i  with  memorials,  we  need  only  pause  to  notice  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Jane  Hill, 
!  one  antique  work  among  a  wilderness  of  modem  ones ;  the  monument,  nearly 
»Te,  to  Spencer  Perceval,  with  an  alto-relieyo  representing  the  circumstances  of 

assassination  by  Bellingham ;  and  the  scroll,  held  in  the  outstretched  hands  of 
ae,  on  which  is  written  a  yery  beautiful  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Friend  to  a  youth, 
ilip  CSarteret :  the  Doctor,  we  may  obserye,  has,  with  each  of  his  friends  and  riyals, 
KKlwsrd  and  Mead,  an  honorary  memorial  in  the  nave.  Before  entering  the  north 
le  of  the  choir,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  examine  the  beautiful  screen  which 
I  been  erected  here  by  Mr.  Blore.  It  is  in  the  same  decorated  style  as  the  archi- 
ture  immediately  around  it,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  Henry  IIL's  building 
his  son  Edward.  On  each  side  of  the  screen  are  large  monuments,  of  which  the 
acipal  u  that  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  If  this  were  a  much  gpreater  work  than  it  is, 
rould  suffer  from  our  remembrance  of  Roubiliac's  noble  statue  of  the  philosopher 
Cambridge,  where  the  loftiest  speculations  are  suggested  by  the  simplest  and 
est  means  ;  but  when  we  add  that  this,  although  cut  by  Rysbrack,  is  Kent's 
ign,  we  need  hardly  say  more.  Here,  too,  we  may  fitly  pause  an  instant  to  gaze 
the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  western  front,  with  its  rows  of  Jewish  patriarchs, 
rious  in  their  brilliant  dyes  of  amber  and  purple,  the  work  of  comparatiyely 
mi  times,  and  the  smaller  windows  in  the  towers  at  the  sides,  which  are  ancient, 

seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their  original  splendour. 

liis  will  be  a  fitting  place  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  Abbey,  which  are  gene- 
y  as  follows  : — Extreme  length,  including  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel : — exterior  530 
,  interior  511  ;  extreme  breadth  (across  the  transepts),  interior  203  feet ;  height 
he  western  towers,  224  feet.  Of  the  chief  parts  of  the  structure  we  may  observe, 
t  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  71  feet,  the  choir  38,  the  tran- 

3  and  aisles  84  ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  nave,  166  feet,  of  the  choir  155,  of 
1  trjinsept  82.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  measures  in  length  (the  nave)  103  feet,  in 
idth,  with  aisles,  70,  in  height  60.  We  have  said  but  little  hitherto,  and  we  do 
intend  to  say  much  more  as  we  proceed,  on  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey,  for  we 
eve  such  descriptions  are  very  useless  in  works  of  a  general  character  ;  the  worst 
raving  or  the  briefest  visit  will  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  a  building  than  many 
zs  of  letter-press.  We  therefore  leave  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  nave,  as 
he  other  parts  of  the  Ahbey,  undescribed  (seeing,  too,  that  our  engravings  will 
:e  our  readers  tolerably  familiar  with  the  architectural  styles),  merely  remarking 
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thjit  it  ig  the  loftiest  in  England,  meafiurirtg  U)2  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  one  &f 
the  most  graceful.  Without  eutering  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  point -i 
architecture,  or  OTerlookiDg  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  bYpoiheds  of  &11  ii;^^ 
in  nature  the  tjpe  of  what  is  hut  the  last  of  a  series  of  architectuiul  changes  .;  i 
improvements,  rather  than  the  first,  which  no  doubt  nil  the  chief  8t}les  are,  it  i*  -  i 
it  seems  to  us,  impossible  to  pace  along  this  centre  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  look  :j', 
without  being  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  its  expression  to  th«:  -; 
an  overarching  nvenue  of  troe^.  We  have  an  avenue  now  in  our  memory  foi 
very  tall  and  stately,  but  not  aged  tre^s,  where  the  tf unka  ascend  as  reg^ilarl 
gncefuUj  upwards  as  these  pLUars,  and  where,  as  their  tops  meet  over  the 
space,  you  can  detect  the  branches  running  acrois  and  luterweaving,  in  a  the? 
capricious  but  all  beautiful  forms,  wliieh  the  groined  roof  appears  but  tamely  ft 
imitate.  All  this  may  l>e,  as  architectural  writers  t«ll  u«,  accidental  ;  but  certalol; 
the  accident  is  harder  to  believe  than  the  improbabiliiics  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

The  north  ai&le  of  the  choir,  or  the  space  extending  from  the  north  aisle  of 
nave  to  the  north   tmnscpt^  contains  sevcriil  monuments  worthy  of  notice;  some 
lieir  amusing  character, — as  Dame  Carteret's,  where  a  dancing  figure  is,  we  are  told^ 

Resurrection  ;  and  some  for  their  deeper  interest,  as  WUl>ciforce's  memorial  by 
Joseph,  which  is  originwl  enough  at  all  events  ;  and  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles*,  by  Chanlrey 
but  this  part  should  be  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  music,  as  a  kind  of  muMcian's  corueif 
— for  here  lies  Purcell,  with  one  of  the  most  striking  epitaphs  ever  penned,  and  whicb 
is  said  to  have  been  by  Dry  den.  It  runs  thus  :  **  Here  lies  Henry  Purcell,  Esq*,  who 
Ifift  this  life,  and  is  goue  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  eX' 
ceeded."  He  was  interred  in  November,  1695,  und,  according  to  the  picturesque  oil 
custom,  at  night,  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  the  burial  of  the  greatest  English 
musician  ;  and,  as  was  most  fitting,  in  the  Abb^y  where  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  wLere  bis  Bublime  anthems  bad  1  ecn  so  often  heard,  llii 
memorial  is  against  one  side  of  a  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  aisle  ;  on  the  other  sids 
of  the  same  pillar  is  the  memorial  to  Samuel  Arnold,  another  organist  of  the  AbU(| 
in  which  he  is  interred,  and  a  worthy  successor  to  Purcell.  0[ipciaite  to  these, 
left  wall  of  the  aisle,  is  the  memorial  of  Blow,  who,  according  to  the  inscripdoi 
the  '^  master  of  the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,''  although  it  is  now  established  tluil 
Purcell  owed  much  more  to  another  musician,  Captain  Cook,  than  to  Blow :  the  latter, 
however,  had  claims  of  his  own  to  entitle  him  to  respect  and  commemoradoo. 
Beneath  Blow*s  memorial  is  his  puptFs  Dr.  Buruey,  Hawkins^  rival  historian^ 
an  inscription  that  does  Hide  credit  to  the  taste  of  his  daughter,  the  author 
*  Evelina  j '  whilst,  lastly^  close  by  their  side,  is  the  bust,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
bottomed  wiggi^m^  of  Dr«  Croft,  who  in  ecclesiastical  music  is  said  to  have  bad  no 
liuperior.  He  also  held  the  situation  of  organist  to  the  Abbey  ;  and  his  death  was 
brought  on  here  (during,  we  presume,  the  performance  of  bis  duties)  at  the  corouatioii^ 
of  George  IL     He  now  lies  near  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 

The  north  transept  is  rich  in  great  names  of  another  kind,  chiefiy  of  those 
ncctcd  with  the  business,  or  offices,  of  the  state.  Occupying  the  entire  space  bet 
two  of  the  pillars  dividing  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept  from  the  centre,  is  Flax<H 
man^s  noble  monument  of  Mansfield  ;  taken  altogether  perhaps  the  noblest  ot 
modem  sculpt ui'e.  The  illustrious  judge  is  seen  in  the  judgment-seat  elevated  tgi 
a  considerable  height^  with  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  attending,  whilst  behin^J 
on  the  Imse  of  the  monument  immediately  below  the  ciieular  chair,  is  the  beautiful!^ 
sculptured  figure  of  a  youth  :  what  he  is  intended  to  represent  seems  to  be  a  mattef  | 
of  some  doubtj  for  Mr.  Brayley  says  it  *'is  a  i»ersonification  of  Death,  which  is  repri^^ 
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Btedy  agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  by  the  figure  of  a  youth  partly  prostrate, 
id  leaning  upon  an  extiogruished  torch ; "  whilst  Mr.  Peter  Gminingham,  in  his 
xellent  little  '  Handbook,*  describes  it  as  a  ^'  recumbent  youth,  a  criminal,  by  Wis- 
m  deliTered  up  to  Justice."  Lord  Mansfield  is  buried  beneath  his  memorial.  In 
le  central  portion  of  the  transept  repose  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Gastlereagh,  Canning, 
mherforcse,  and  Grattan — a  rich  and  wonderful  neighbourhood,  to  which  Byron's 
lies  may  apply  with  a  wider  application  than  to  the  mere  graves  of  Pitt  and  Fox : 

'*  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet : 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
That  hushes  all  l** 

f  their  memorials  we  need  only  observe  that  Chatham^s  lofty  pile,  by  Bacon,  repre- 
inting  the  statesman  at  the  top  in  the  act  of  speaking,  is  against  the  end  of  the 
tfi-hand  wall ;  Canning^s  statue,  by  Chantrey,  nearly  opposite  ;  Fox*s  memorial,  by 
Testmacott,  showing  the  orator  dying  in  the  arms  of  Liberty,  attended  by  Peace 
ad  a  kneeling  negro  ;  and  Pittas,  over  the  great  western  door  of  the  nave,  where  a 
ork,  costing  63001,  of  the  public  money,  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  public  ap- 
reciation :  it  is  by  Westmacott  To  these  Lord  Castlereagh^s  monument  has  just 
ow  been  added.  Among  other  politicians  who  have  been  honoured  by  statues  here, 
re  Fowell  Buxton,  Horner,  and  Sir  W.  Follett.  Turning  from  the  military  and 
aval  memorials,  which  here  too,  as  in  the  nave,  thrust  themselves  forward  on  all 
des  (Roubiliac^s  to  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Banks's  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  are,  however, 
eserving  of  the  attention  they  demand),  we  are  attracted  by  an  exquisite  piece  of 
nilpture  in  the  western  aisle,  near  John  Kemble's  statue,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
r  3Ir8.  Warren  and  child :  this  is  also  by  Westmacott,  and  perhaps  the  artistes  most 
eautiful  work.  Two  monuments,  differing  much  in  character,  but  agreeing  in  having 
ich  a  beautiful  inscription,  are  also  deserving  of  notice — the  one  is  the  sumptuous 
>mb  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kewcastle,  on  which  the  duchess  thus  beautifully 
^eaks  of  her  family: — "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youugest  sister  to  the  Lord 
.ucas  of  Colchester :  a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the 
sters  virtuous  ; "  and  the  other,  a  plain  tablet,  close  by,  to  Grace  Scot,  who  died  in 
645,  which  says, 

"  He  that  will  give  my  Grace  but  what  iu  hers, 
Must  say  her  death  hath  not 
Made  only  her  dear  Scot, 
But  virtue,  worth,  and  sweetness,  widowers." 

Vas  this  ^  dear  Scot "  the  Colonel  Scot  who  Avas  executed  on  the  Restoration  for  his 
hare  in  the  king's  death,  and  who  died  so  bravely  under  the  revolting  atrocities  to 
vhich  he  and  his  companions  were  exposed  during  execution  1  If  it  was,  Grace  Scot 
lied  not  too  soon. 

The  eastern  aisle  of  the  transept  is  shut  out  from  the  principal  space  by  the  monu- 
aents  which  have  closed  up  the  inter- column iations  ;  it  was  formerly  also  subdivided 
nto  three  chapels  by  screens  of  a  very  rich  character.  Here  we  find  two  of  the  most 
emarkable  works  in  the  Abbey  ;  the  first,  on  the  floor,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  con- 
isting  of  a  low  basement  on  which  lies  Sir  Francis  Vere's  effigy,  with  four  kneeling 
:nights  at  the  four  corners  supporting  a  plain  canopy  or  table  over  the  dead  warrior, 
n  which  are  his  helmet,  breastplate,  and  other  martial  accoutrements.  Roubiliac, 
.'hilst  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  work  of  which  we  are  about  presently  to  speak, 
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'  WM  ioen  one  daj,  by  Gayfore,  the  Abbey  mason,  stAnding  with  His  aims  folded^ 
^  gazing  intently  on  one  of  these  kuigbts  :  **  Hush  !  "  said  be,  pointing  to  the  ^gQ 
M  Oayfcro  approa<;hed,  "  he  will  speak  BOt:>n."  This  is  the  true  tpirit  of  geniui  ; 
that  RoubiJiftc  was  a  man  of  high  gcniuu  this  fumous  Nightingale  monument  bcfi 
MB  proves.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  «aid  to  be  unique.  Roam  through  the  Abb 
often  asjow  will,  examine  every  one  of  the  immense  variety  of  works  by  diitingiiiA 
men  that  line  its  walls,  and  still  there  shall  be  the  &ame  sudden  staHling,  at  il 
of  the  heart,  when  you  reach  tbis ;  the  same  equally  novel  and  refreshing  en 
experienced.  It  is  not  the  grim  monster  starting  from  the  depths  below,  and  ji 
about  to  launch  the  fatal  dart,  that  affects  us,  terrible  as  is  the  truth  of  the  rep 
'  aentation  ;  it  is  the  agonised  figure  of  the  husband,  clasping  his  dying  wife  with  t 
one  hand,  und  endeavouring  with  the  other  to  wani  off  the  irresistible  attack,  thi4 
once  appeals,  as  sculpture  seldom  can  appeiil.  to  the  fecHiigs  of  the  spectator,  1 
vife,  too,  so  touchingiy  droop ingly  beautiful,  Is  an  exquisite  performance :  **  Lift 
%»  Allan  Cunningham  obsen'es,  "seems  slowly  receding  from  her  tapering  fiii^ 
ftnd  her  quivering  wrist/'  This  was  lloiibili»vc*s  la^t  work.  He  died  the  year 
its  erection,  1762,  In  the  samo  aisle  is  Baily^s  colossal  statue  of  Telford,  the  fi 
engineer,  who  was  buried  here ;  Carapbcirs  statue  of  Mrs,  Siddons  ;  and  numi 
Other  interesting  works  which  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  over.  Between  the 
of  this  aisle  and  the  dark  but  beautiful  little  chapel  known  as  lalip's,  and  which  h 
quaint  rebuses  of  his  name  carved  over  it  (a  man  slipping  from  a  tree — I-Jiiftp,  &( 
is  the  immense  monument,  by  Wilton,  to  General  Wolfc^  with  a  splcn'lid  bas-relief 
its  base  of  the  landing  at  Quebec.  We  now  reach  the  Cbapel  of  8t,  John  the  BaplI 
where,  in  a  comer,  lies  a  tomb  with  a  design  on  a  brass  plate  to  Sir  Thomas  Vaughi 
Here,  too,  is  the  monument  to  Lord  Huntdonj  Queen  Elizabeth*8  Chamlierkin,  whi< 
as  it  forms  but  one  of  a  numerous  class  spread  through  the  other  chapels  of  i 
Abbey,  we  may  as  well  describe,  so  far  al  least  as  a  few  words  will  enable  us  to  do 
It  consists  of  a  pile  built  up  story  upon  story,  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  ceiling  of  tl 
chapel  (which  is  of  great  height),  and  consists  chieliy  of  recesses^  pillars  with  gildi 
Corinthian  cajntals,  sculptured  obelisks,  &c.,  whilst  the  lower  part  is  filled  by 
•noiTuous  sarco[ihagU8  j  the  whole  of  marble,  and  profusely  decorated.  With 
comparatively  unimportant  alterations  thLj  brief  account  would  ap[>ly  to  a  do 
other  works  of  tlie  greatest  preteusiou  in  the  Abbey,  and  which  we  may  iherefei 
pass  over  through  tbe  remainder  of  our  walk.  The  ponderous  tomb  of  the  Earl 
Exeter,  in  the  same  chapel,  obtains  more  attention  than  it  deserves,  from  the  stol 
connected  with  »t,  IW  the  earKs  cfligy  lies  that  <>f  hU  first  wife,  on  one  aide,  whil 
the  other  was  left  vacant  for  his  second,  who,  it  is  saiJ,  left  eiprcsn  directions  in  hi 
will  that  her  effigy  should  not  be  placed  thL>re  :  the  noble  blood  of  Chandos  could 
brook  tho  left-hand  position  under  any  circumstances.  Between  this  chnpo!  and  il 
Einbulatory— their  canopies  foiTiiiug  the  original  screen — are  the  tombs  of  Abbo 
Colchester  and  Fascet,  with  Millyng's  stone  coffin  on  the  latter,  brought  from 
other  part.  Between  these  abbots'  memnriiils  is  a  similar  one  to  Bishop  Ruthall,  whoi 
end  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  oddest  of  circumstance s»  He  had  drawn  up  a  book 
ttate  affairs,  to  be  laid  before  Henry  YIIL,  but  unforLunntely  sent  instead  ; 
inventorif  of  his  trmsitir.  What  a  delicious  joke  must  tliiw  have  appeared  to  hV 
Hal  and  his  court !  With  what  zest  must  the^  have  turned  over  those  precious  pagei 
Their  sport,  however,  was  death  to  the  unhappy  bishop.  Shakspere,  it  will  be 
jnembered^  has  used  this  incident  in  connection  with  Wolsey's  fall. 

It  is  in  the  chiLpcl  of  St.  Paul  that  wo  meet  with  the  contrast  before  mentioned- 
Watt'fl  colossal  statue,  big  enough  to  Hft  the  roof  oil*,  if  it  should  by  aoj  accid' 
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nd  ap ;  the  veiy  incarnation  of  that  principle  of  active,  husy,  woridlj  occupation, 
irhich  its  owner  has  giren  such  gigantic  impulses  ;  and,  half-concealed  hehind  it, 
I  beautiful  gothic  monument  of  Lord  Bourchier,  Henrj  Y/s  standard-bearer  at 
iaeourt,  with  its  low  broad  arch  opening  into  the  ambulatory  ;  whilst  the  yiew  of 
sumptuous  chantry  of  Lord  Bourchier's  lord,  beyond,  is  still  more  completely  in- 
xpted.  The  noble  inscription  to  the  philosopher  of  the  steam-engine  is  by  Lord 
nc^iam.  Among  the  other  monuments  —  some  of  them  yery  large  and  stately— 
QUes  and  Lady  Daubeny^s,  in  the  centre,  should  be  mentioned  for  the  peculiar 
orations  of  their  recumbent  effigies,  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  beginning 
the  sixteenth  century';  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Fullerton's,  for  the  punning  in- 
ption: — He  died  ^^fuUer  of  faith  than  of  iesa^f viler  of  resolution  than  of  pains, 
rr  of  honour  than  of  days." 

hree  other  chapels  yet  remain :  those  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  its  large  open  stone 
en ;  St  Edmund's,  with  its  wooden  one  ;  and  St.  Benedict's,  behind  Bryden's 
lament  in  Poets'  Comer.  The  most  unpleasing  object  in  the  Abbey  is  that  which 
i  greets  you  on  entering  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas — a  very  beautiful  gothic  recess 
Dg  you — where  has  once  been  the  brass  effigies  of  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
I  in  1463,  but  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  effigy  of  a  lady  in  that  most  hideous 
iostumes,  the  long,  tapering  waist,  and  extravagantly  broad  hips,  which  is  stuck 
m  one  side  against  the  wall  at  the  back,  in  so  ludicrous  a  position,  that,  if  some 
had  been  desirous  to  play  off  a  practical  satire  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
•ey  memorials,  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  hit.  The  fine  effigies  of  the 
er  and  mother  of  James's  favourite,  Buckingham,  on  a  lofty  table-monument  in 
centre — the  admirably-preserved  effigies  in  brass,  on  the  floor,  of  Sir  Humphrey 
iley — and  the  old  freestone  tomb  and  effigy  of  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  wife 
Cdmund  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III., — are  the  least  showy,  but  most  inte- 
ing,  of  the  monuments  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 

I  the  next  we  have,  on  the  right  immediately  we  enter,  the  tomb  of  William  de 
mce.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  half-brother  to  Henry  IIL,  with  an  oaken  effigy  on 
mken  chest,  the  former  covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  and  the  latter  origi- 
f  decorated  with  thirty  small  statues  in  niches.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of 
t  beauty.  On  the  pillow  and  round  the  belt  there  yet  remain  portions  of  the 
mental  surface,  arranged  in  small  delicate  patterns,  the  colours  brilliant  to  this 
On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  lies  John  of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.,  with 
ilabaster  effigy,  supported  at  the  hetad  by  guardian  angels,  and  having  numerous 
les,  or  the  ruins  of  them,  around  his  tomb.  To  judge  of  the  workmanship  of 
B  statues,  one  should  stoop  down  in  the  comer  at  the  end  of  the  monument, 
re  there  are  one  or  two  nearly  perfect,  and  exhibiting  considerable  refinement  of 
cssion  in  the  face.  Equally  excellent,  in  another  material,  is  the  brass  e&.gj  of 
nor  de  Bohun,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III. 
;  king  has  still  nearer  connections  lying  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward.  On  a  little 
>  are  the  curious  alabaster  effigies  of  two  of  his  children,  measuring  only  about 
ity  inches  long.  With  a  glance  at  Stone's  figure  of  Frances  Holies,  which  Wal- 
admired  for  its  antique  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
e  repose  the  remains  of  the  famous  Langham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  among 
•  personages  of  less  importance,  we  now,  finally,  direct  our  steps  towards  the 
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In  accompanying:  a  group  of  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  along  the  usual  route  of  imspd 

ItioQ,  one  may  easily  see  where  lies  the  chief  object  of  attmction.     Not  in  Poel 

kCorncr, — that  they  haro  had  plenty   of  time  to  examine  previously; — not  in 

f mntiquc-looking  chapels,  with  their  interesting  tombs,  of  the  Ambulatory ; — ^not 

kin  the  **  world'*  wonder,'*  Ilenry  VII/s  Chapel,  for  the  very  extent  and  inultiplicil 

['©f  its  attractions  render  any  attempt  to  investigate  them  during  the  brief  pcrta 

'allowed  ridiculous. — No  ;    but  aa  we  are  whirled  along  firom  object  to  object,  t' 

victims  apparently  of  some  resistless  destiny,  in  the  shape  of  a  guide  which  alio 

us  nowhere  to  rest,  and  the  mind,  at  first  active,  eager,  and  enthusiastic,  endeavour 

iiig  ti>  understand  and  appreciate  all,  has  at  last  ceased  to  trouble  itself  about  an; 

and  left  the  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  eye,  we  are  suddenly  roused  by  the  agJi 

of  one  object,  the  Coronation  Chair.     We  arc  at  once  rebellioua  to  our  guide, 

would  be,  but  thut  he,  with  true  statesmanlike  craft,  knows  where  to  yield  as  well  t 

where  to  resist :  here  he  even   submits  to  pause  while   questions  are  nsked 

answered,  old  memories  revived,  historical  facts  and  fictions  canvassed  to  and  ft«,- 

tillj  in  short,  we  achieve  in  this  single  instance  the  object  we  came  for  with  re»| 

'  to  the  entire  Abbey.     And  the  few  and  the  many  are  alike  interested  :  whilst  the  li 

I  hare  visions  of  the  most  gorgeous  pomp  and  dazzling  splendour  arise  before  theia 

connection  with  the  coronation  ceremony,  the  first  are  insensibly  led  to  reflect  on  t 

varied  character  and  influences  of  the  many  different  sovereigns  who  have,  in  t1 

place,  and  seated  in  that  chair,  had   the  mighty  English  sceptre  intrusted  to  th 

hands.    The  very  contrasts  between  one  occupant  and  the  next,  through  the  greati 

part  of  the  history  of  our  kings,  taken  in  connection  with  their  effects  on  the  UAti* 

destinies,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  goodly  kind  of  biographical  history, — ^i 

that  should    be  more  interesting  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 

fiction.     Recall  but  a  few  of  these  contrasts  :  the  gi-eat  warrior  and  greater  ttml 

Edward  I.,  and  the  contemptible  favourite-ridden  Edward  11. ;  the  conqueror  of 

with  French  and  other  sovereigns  prisoners  at  his  court,  and  the  conquered,  wil 

ft  battle,  of  Bolingbroke,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  his  bom  subject  ;  the  pi 

Henry  VI.  and  the  pitiless  Richard  IlL  j  the  crafty  but  not  cruel  Henry  VIL, 

the  cruel   but  scarcely  crafty  Henry  VIII. ;   the  gentle  Edward,  and  the 

Jlary  ;  the  masculine-minded  Elixubeth,  and  the  cffeminate-minded  James  ;  the 

irreligious  Charles,  and  his  gloomily  pious  brother:  one  could  really  fancy,  ai 

look  over  the  list  of  sovereigns,  th^t  there  has  been  but  one  principde  u[>on 

they  have  been  agreed,  and  that  is,  that  each  of  them  would  be  as  little  as 

like  his  or  her  immediate  predecessor.     But  this  contrast  refers  chiefly  to  the 

previous  to  what  we  may  call  the  establishment  of  our  constitution.     While  it 

only  in  progres.^,  the  character,  passion.^,  Immours  of  the  monarchs  had  full 

ment,  cither  when  acting  against  or  in  favour  of  that  constitution.    Since  1 

have  borne  a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  :  one  may  bo  parsimonious, 

extravagant ;    one  homely,  another  pompous  ;    one  utterly  neglectful   of   di 

duties,  another  reinarkahlc  for  strict  attention  to  and  niost  exemplary  fulfilmi 

them  all  :    but  these  arc  mere  personal  trait?.     Provided  now  with  a  res, 

ministry,  no  Mary  could  again  light  fires  to  burn  heretics  in  Smithfield,  no  Chaii 

receive  money  for  making  peace  with  his  country *s  enemies,  no  parliament  vote  ti 

decapitation  of  a  king  for  having  exercised  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  power  whJii 

he  considered  a  right. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY :  II— THE  CORONATION  CHAIR  {coniinued). 

b  the  hisioiy  of  the  Coronation  Chair  extended  no  further  back  than  to  the  first  of 
fte  monarchs  we  have  mentioned,  Edward  I.,  who  placed  it  here,  it  would  be  difficult 
fefind  another  object,  so  utterly  uninteresting  in  itself,  which  should  be  so  interesting 
Ion  its  associations  ;  but  in  its  history,  or  at  least  in  that  of  the  stone  beneath  its 
kat,  Edward  I.  appears  almost  a  modem.  Without  pinning  our  faith  upon  the  tra- 
ctions which  our  forefathers  found  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe  in— traditions 
^hich  make  this  stone  the  very  one  that  Jacob  laid  his  head  upon,  the  memorable 
fcight  of  his  dream— or  without  absolutely  admitting,  with  one  story,  that  this  is 
"the  fiital  marble  chair"  which  Gathelus,  son  to  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  carried 
from  Egypt  into  Spain,  and  which  then  found  its  way  to  Ireland  during  a  Spanish 
brasion  under  Simon  Brek,  son  of  King  Milo ;  or  with  another,  told  by  some  of 
(be  Irish  historians,  that  it  was  brought  into  Ireland  by  a  colony  of  Scythians,  and 
iid  the  property  of  issuing  sounds  resembling  thimder  whenever  any  of  the  royal 
ScTthian  race  seated  themselves  upon  it  for  inauguration,  and  that  he  only  was 
TOwned  king  under  whom  the  stone  groaned  and  spake — without  admitting  these 
iifficult  matters,  we  may  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  brought 
rom  Ireland  to  Scotland  by  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  latter  coimtry,  and  his 
oronation  upon  it  some  330  years  before  Christ,  and  the  certainty  that  £rom  a 
ezy  early  period  it  was  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  Dunstaffnage 
Qd  Scone.  It  was  carried  to  Scone  by  Kenneth  II.  when  he  united  the  territories  of 
le  Picts  and  the  Scots  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remained  there  till  the  thirteenth. 
hex  the  weak  attempt  by  or  for  Baliol  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  in  1296, 
dward  poured  once  more  upon  the  devoted  territories  an  irresistible  army  of  English 
Idiers,  and  so  overawed  the  Scottish  nobles  by  the  decision  and  rapidity  of  his 
ovements,  that  his  progress  became  rather  a  triumph  than  a  campaign  ;  the  entire 
iintry  submitting,  almost  without  a  second  blow,  after  the  sanguinary  defeat  by 
irl  Warenne.  It  was  at  this  period  Edward  committed  the  worst  outrage  perhaps 
was  in  his  power  to  commit  on  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
the  removal  of  the  famous  stone,  so  strongly  connected  by  superstitious  ties  with 
e  idea  of  national  independence ;  it  then  bore,  according  to  Fordun,  the  Scottish 
ronicler,  an  inscription  in  Latin  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Except  old  saws  do  fail. 

And  wizards'  wits  be  blind, 
The  Scotg  in  place  must  reign 
Where  they  tlm  stone  shall  find." 

In  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  Scotch  became  apparently  quite  as  anxious  for 
c  restoration  of  their  stone  as  for  that  of  their  king ;  indeed,  between  the  two, 
iliol  and  the  stone,  we  question  whether  they  would  not  have  willingly  sacrificed 
c  former  to  secure  the  latter.  And  when  they  were  again  ruled  by  a  Scottish 
onarch,  they  did  not  relax  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  for  him  the  true  kingly  seat. 
>ecial  clauses  were  proposed  for  it  in  treaties  ;  nay,  a  special  conference  was  on  one 
casion  held  between  the  two  kings,  Edward  III.  and  David  I.,  and  ultimately  man- 
ktes  issued  for  its  restoration.  Some  antiquarian  misbelievers  will  have  it  that  the 
one  was  in  consequence  returned,  and  that  the  one  before  us  is  an  imposture :  a 
ece  of  gratuitous  misgiving  which  out  readers  need  feel  no  anxiety  about,  implying, 
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as  it  doQB,  Imposture  without  object  oo  iho  port  of  the  reigning  monarcli,  agaiiut 
dignity  of  his  own  successors  ;  and  also  that  the  Scots,  when  they  got  it  back,  i 
kind  enough  to  destroj  H^  in  order  to  keep  up  the  respect&bilitj  of  our  counterf<i 
Fulling  to  recover  it,  the  people  of  tke  siBter  country  appear  to  have  very 
cimngcd  or  modified  their  views^  and  began  to  regard  the  prophecy  as  an  earnest  til 
their  kioga  would  reign  over  us :  the  accession  of  James  I.,  though  not  exactly  tl 
kind  of  event  anticipated  by  the  nationul  vanity,  ^aa  still  quite  fiufiicicnt  to  est 
bli«h  for  ever  the  prophetic  reputation  of  their  fnvouritc  **  stone  of  destiny  "  1 
need  not  describe  the  general  features  of  the  chair  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  i 
wood  is  very  hard  and  solid,  that  the  back  and  sides  were  formerly  painted  in  vario 
colours,  and  gilt,  and  that  the  stone  itself  is  a  kind  of  rough- looking  sandutou 
measuring  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  sixteen  inches  and  three  quarters  in  breadtl 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

Our  earliest  records  on  the  subject  of  coronations  in  England  refer  to  the  tent 
century,  when  we  find  the  Saxon  kings  were  generally  crowned  at  Kingston-npoi 
Thames,  where  the  stone  on  which  they  sat  during  the  ceremony,  after  having  h^ 
long  neglccterl  in  the  churchyard,  has  been  recently  erected  into  a  hand&omo  historic 
monument  in  tlic  town  :  would  it  not  have  found  a  more  fitting  place  under  ti 
second  coronation  chair  first  used  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Msurj  t  Edg 
was  either  crowned  at  Kingston  or  Bath  ;  whilst  the  Confessor  waa  crowned  i 
Winchester:  from  that  time  the  Abbey  at  Westminster  has  been  the  establishi 
place  for  the  pcrformimce  of  the  ceremony.  From  Edward's  third  charter  to  tl 
Abbey,  dated  llMjf!,  it  appears  that  the  King  had  expressly  applied  ta  Pupe  Nichol 
on  the  suhject,  whose  answer  ig  iuserted  in  the  funii  of  a  rescript,  making  Wcstminfl 
AbViey  the  future  place  of  inauguration*  Edward's  successors,  Harold  and  tl 
conqueror  of  Harold,  hrid  strong  motives  to  make  them  respect  this  arrangemefl 
each  claiming  a  right  to  the  throne  on  the  strength  of  a  professed  declaration  I 
Edward's  in  liis  favour,  and  which,  in  the  Conqueror's  case,  was  his  only  right,  Wh 
a  day  must  that  have  lioeu  for  our  forefathers  to  behold,  when  foreign  scddiers  wd 
seen  lining  every  part  of  the  metropolis  with  a  double  row  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
foreign  prince  rode  through  them,  attended  by  bands  of  foreign  nobles,  to 
church  erected  by  the  Confessor ! 

There  is  one  interesting  feature  of  our  early  coronations — the  elective  e 
given  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  from  the  Yd 
earliest  periods  the  choice  of  a  king  partook  more  or  less  of  this  principle,  &lthoii§ 
greatly  modified  by  the  custom  of  making  that  choice  among  the  family  of  tt 
deceased  sovereign.  At  the  coronation,  again,  of  kings  whose  position  was  in  «tri< 
accordance  with  hcreilitary  right,  the  principle  would  be  ratbcr  left  in  abeyance  tli* 
brought  prominently  forward,  whilst  the  reverse  would  bo  exhibited  when  the  kil( 
had  no  such  hereditary  claim.  Such  was  Juhn's  case ;  at  whose  coronation  the  electil 
principle  was  thus  broadly  asserted  by  the  Archbishop  llubert  in  a  specinl  addffll 
recorded  by  Matthew  Paris  : — '*  Hear,  all  ye  people  :— it  is  well  known  that  no  one  d 
have  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  unless  for  his  exceileni  virtue*  he  I 
©lectfld  to  it.  »  .  .  ♦  .  If,  indeed,  of  the  family  of  the  deoensod  monarcli  there  be  ol 
thus  super-eminent ly  endowed,  he  should  have  our  preferenofi."  Accordingly,  setiil 
aside  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  John,  a  yoiuiri 
brother,  was  then  declared  elected.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  mtiii  1 
observed  that  the  illustrations  of  the  elective  principle,  though  sufEcient  to  show  I 
bare  existence,  arc  of  a  very  suspicious  nature.  It  is  true  that  when  Henry  I.  did 
Stephen,  the  nephew,  succeeded  instead  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  i  that  on  ^tephoa 
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bOise,  his  son  was  pas8cd  OTcr  for  Matilda's  eon  ;  tbat  John  ffuccecdctl  Richard  I, 
(iM4  of  ArihiiT ;  and  BoliDgbroko  Richard  IL  instead  of  the  next  lineal  heir  ;  but 
ill  llieae  cases,  which  had  the  largest  share — the  todependent  working  of  the  elective 
ladplc^  or  the  address,  ambitioD,  and  powers  of  the  indiriduala  who  had  these  irro- 
hr  ■ucoesiioiia  most  at  heart  i  It  is  higbly  prolFable  that  in  some,  though  scarcely 
iD,  of  the  cases  mentioned,  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  regular  course  would  have 
fen  iDa<de  but  for  the  existence  of  some  such  elective  principle  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
■i  principle  alone^  or  with  all  the  virtues  of  the  respective  monarch^  to  boot,  would 
iTe  done  little  for  Stephen,  or  John,  or  Hemy  lY.,  if  there  had  not  been  something 
Qeh  more  tangible  behind. 
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■hzsing  otirseliroB  firom  the  tifain  of  reflection  inspired  by  the  place,  and  the  aig- 
mmni  juxtaposition  of  the  coronation-chairs  and  the  tomb«  of  the  chief  of  those 
ngs  who  have  occupied  it,  let  ua  look  around.  We  are  in  the  innermost  eanctuary 
'  the  temple,  in  a  spot  made  holy  by  a  thousand  aissociations,  but^  above  all,  by 
le  devout  aspirations  of  the  countless  multitudes  who  have  coine  from  all  part  a,  not 
ily  of  our  own  but  of  distant  land^  to  bend  before  the  shrine  by  our  side,  in  which 
ill  repose  the  ashes  of  the  canonised  Confeasoi,  Edward  was  at  first  buried  before 
w  high  altar,  and  then  removed  by  Beckot  to  a  richer  shrine  in  its  noighliourhood, 
!oi»ahly  in  consequence  of  his  canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  111.,  about  llC*'')  ; 
limf^er  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Henry  IlL,  that  king  had  a  shrine  made 
k  receive  the  treasured  reniains,  of  so  sumptuous  a  character,  that  the  details  almost 
agger  belief.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  such  hlaac  of 
cmlth  ;  time,  and  more  mischievous  agencies  than  time,  have  left  it  but  a  wreck  of 
hat  it  was.  Tbe  upper  portion  is  a  mere  wainscot  addition,  it  is  guppoicd  of  the 
xteenth  century.  We  can  only  mention  a  piece  of  sculpture  near  the  centre,  deeply 
otlowed  out,  representing  a  chamber  with  Kdward  in  bed,  and  looking  on  a  thief 
ho  is  kneeling  before  a  chetit  confcainirig  his  treasure^  and  whom,  according  to  the 
kffy,  he  admonishes  ;  and  two  or  three  others,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  interesting 
lies  in  which  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  so  much  delighted.  Dart  thus  relates 
^  on  the  authority  of  an  old  manuscript  : — *'  Upon  a  certain  time  a  beggar  asking 
[ms  of  this  Prince,  for  the  sake  of  Bi,  John  the  Evangelist,  he  gave  him,  out  of  his 
bundani  charity,  a  ring.  Some  time  after,  two  pilgrims,  Englishmen,  being  at  Jeru- 
Jem,  met  a  third,  who  saluted  them  ;  and  inquiring  what  countrymen,  they  told  him, 
i^hereupon  he  delivered  them  a  ring,  and  btidc  them  recommend  him  to  thisir  King 
Edward),  and  tell  him  he  was  St  John  the  Evangelist,  to  whom  he  bud  aforetime  at 
Westminster  given  a  ring  ;  and  hade  them  further  tell  himj  from  him,  tbat  he  fihould  in 
inc  days*  time  die.  The  two  pilgrims,  sui'prised  at  such  a  message,  told  him  that  to 
ftliver  it  in  time  was  impossible.  He  in  answer  bade  them  take  no  care  of  that, 
ad  took  his  leave.  After  they  had  walked  some  way,  being  weary,  they  fell  asleep  ; 
id,  upon  waking,  observed  a  strange  alteration  of  the  place.  Upon  which,  seeing 
rme  shepherds  in  a  field,  they  inquired  of  them  where  they  were,  who  made  answer 
iey  were  in  Kent.  Whereat  being  rejoiced^  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
ijig  Edward,  to  a  scat  of  his  in  Waltham  Forest,  tbcu  called  the  Bower,  and  sinca 
arenng  in  the  Bower,  and  delivered  this  message  to  the  King,  who  accordingly 
,ed  as  w&s  told  him.^^  How  implicitly  this  story  was  believed  we  may  see  from  the 
um  token  to  comincmorate  it  in  so  many  plftoee  ia  and  about  the  Abbey ;  among  the 
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lest,  oter  the  old  gate  going  into  Beau's  Yard, — ^iii  the  fliaii^  gUas  of  cme  of  I 
taitern  wmdowa  of  the  Abbaj^ — and  in  tho  screen  befora  us.  If  thei*e  wera  a  lof 
I  in  tho  world  which  one  would  havo  thought  an  antiquary  would  hare  looked  oa  iri 
awe — ashes  which  it  were  sacrilege  almost  to  touch^we  should  hara  thoughl  it  ll 
the  tomb  and  ashes  of  the  Confessor ;  around  which  hung  all  those  atoeiatbnii 
solemnly  and  deeply  interesting,  howe?er  stripped  of  their  superstitious  alloy*  1 
Kecpe,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  Abbey,  could  write  without  a  blush  upon  1 
cheeky  that,  when  a  hole  had  been  broken  in  the  lid  of  the  coffin  during  the  remof 
of  the  scaffolding  of  James  II/s  ooronation,  '*  On  putting  my  hand  into  the ) 
iHrninij  the  bonf^  which  1  fdt  there,  I  drew  from  underneath  the  shouli 
Phones  a  crucilix,  richly  adorned  and  euamellcd^  find  a  gold  chain  twenty-four  indb 
long  ;''  both  of  which  were  presented  to  the  King,  who  ordered  in  return  new  plan! 
for  the  coffin,  that  "  no  abuse  might  be  oflered  to  tho  sacred  ashcs.^'  Turning  fro( 
the  shrine  in  the  centre  of  the  Chapel  to  the  screen  which  divides  it  from  the  Choi 
we  find  this  also  has  boon  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Confessor.  Tho  reiy  €i 
traordinary  and  interesting  frieze  which  decorates  it  contains  no  less  than  fourtti 
small  but  boldly  ^sculptured  groups  or  tableauii)  representatives  of  the 
mnrkablo  events  which  signalised  his  reign* 

From  tho  time  of  the  burial  of  the  Confessor,  in  the  new  Abbey  he  had  built,  i 
[lliat  of  Uenry  IlLJn  the  structure  which  owns  him  for  its  founder,  the  kingi  i 

agland  were  mostly  buried  on  tho  Continent ;  none  of  them  in  the  Abbey  of  West 
r  minster.     Henry's  tomb,  which  stands  on  the  left  of  the  paltry  entrance  into  th 
Chapel  from  the  Ambuktory,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  thil 
he  caused  to  be  erected  for  tho  Confessor :  and,  like  that,  was  originally  richly  d( 
corated.    Two  beautiful  fmnels  of  porphyry  still  ornament  the  front  and  back,  an 
the  gilding  is  iu  parts  also  yet  bright.     Tho  tomb  was  erected  over  the  place  whid 
had  been  the  grave  previously  of  Edward,  and  where  Henry  was  now  buried  ;  and 
Was  standing  upon  the  edge  of  that  grave  that  the  barons  of  Englatid,  and  tbtJBA 
of  Qbiice!;tcr  at  their  head,  placing  tlieir  hands  upon  the  royal  corpse,  swore  i^|B 
to  Edward  1.,  then  in  the  Holy  Land.     Some  years  after,  tho  grave  waj  opened,  nn 
the  heart  taken  away,  by  the  Abbot  Wenlock,  and  delivered  to  the  Abbess  of  PotJfe 
Evraud,  in  Normandy^  to  whom  Henry  bad  promised  it  during  his  lifetime.     Whal 
a  contrast  to  Henry's  memorial  is  that  of  his  son  on  the  one  side,  or,  to  iKvth  monii' 
ments,  that  of  his  son^s  wife  im  the  other !     The  tomb  of  Edward  has  an  airof  rudl^ 
almost  savttgo  dignity,  which  harmonises  adniiriibly  with  his  character,  and  seems  ftl 
thoui^h  his  executors  had  but  fulfilled  his  own  previously  expressed  wishes,  or  h\ 
least  studied  what  would  have  l>een  hia  ta&tes,  when  they  left  the  historian  to  retnsfl 
that  his  "  exequy  was  scantly  fynyashed.*'     But  this  applies  only  to  the  tomb  ;  tb0 
manner  in  which  they  decorated  his  body  with  false  jewels  was  neither  plain  and 
simple,  nor  rich  and  befitting  kingly  dignity.     The  exhumation  of  th©  corpse  of  thf 
Englij«b  Justinian  (when  this  circumstance  was  discovered)  is  bo  interesting  that  wi* 
should  gladly  give  a  more  detailed  account  than  our  space  will  admiL    It  was  in 
1744  that  certain  antiquaries  obtained  permission  of  the  Bean  to  examine  the  hodf^ 
which  was  done  iu  his  presence.     It  was  enclosed  first  within  a  targe  square  mantU 
of  linen  cloth  well  waxed^  with  a  face-cloth  of  crimson  sarcenet ;    these  being  ro^ 
moved,  tho  great  king  was  before  them  in  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  with  sceptres  ia 
each  hand^  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  arrayed  in  a  red  silk  damask  tunic,  white  stolt 
most  elegantly  ornamented,  and  a  rich  crimson  mantle,  the  whole  somewhat  profiiaeiy 
decora  ted  with  false  stones.     The  body  benerith  was  covered  with  a  fine  linen  eere- 
cloth,  adhering  closely  to  every  part,  including  the  Angers  and  face.    The  examina^ 
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OTcr,  the  eoffin  was  iDOst  carefully  closed  ftgain^  but  not  before  another  of  our 
tiajtes,  according  to  Mr.  D 'Israeli,  had  eathibited  tho  want  of  tbase  sontimenti 
Anti([U&naiu  aboye  all  others  are  ao  apt  to  pride  themselves  upon  the  poaaea- 
of.  Among  the  spectators  ^'  Gough  was  obseryed,  as  6teeyens  M»ed  to  relate,  lu 
vrmppio^  greatHioat  of  unusual  dimensions  ;  that  witty  and  malicious  *  Fuck»'  so 
kble  himself  of  inventing  mischief,  easily  suspected  others,  and  divided  his  glance 
Luch  upon  the  living  piece  of  antiquity  lu  on  the  elder.  In  the  act  of  closing  up 
Tttlioa  of  royalty  there  was  found  wanting  an  entire  fore-finger  of  Edward  I.,  and 
body  waa  perfect  when  opened,  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  was  eproadlug, 
*  Puck'  directed  their  attention  to  the  great  antiquary  in  the  watchman's  great- 
from  whence,  too  surely,  was  extracted  Edward  I/s  fore-Hnger/'  Eleanor 
the  other  side  of  Henry  III.,  beneath  a  tomb  of  gray  marble,  on  which  is  a 
effigy,  of  a  character  that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  apeak  of  with  sulhcicnt 
ion*  A  more  eicquiaitely  beautiful  work  of  its  kind  perhaps  does  not  oxiat ; 
cscribttble  loyeliness  of  the  face,  the  wonderful  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
and  the  general  ease,  dignity^  and  refinement  of  the  6gure«  seem  almost  mira- 
in  connection  with  the  productions  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  coll  the 
a^ea.  There  it  lies,  not  a  feature  of  the  face  injured,  not  a  finger  broken  oW, 
in  its  essentials  aa  on  the  day  it  left  the  studiOf  whilst  all  around  marks  of 
and  dilapidfttton  meet  you  on  every  side :  it  is  as  though  its  own  serene  beauty 
kid  rendered  violence  impossiblo^^-had  even  touched  tho  heart  of  the  great  destroyer 
Tune  himself  Only  of  late  years  has  the  name  of  the  great — ^however  unknown — 
irtift  of  thie  work  been  made  known  ;  it  was  one  Master  WilUam  Torel — English,  it 
IS  supposed,  for  Torelli^  an  Italian  artist,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  effigy 
on  Qenry  1 1 1. 'a  tomb. 

Going  regularly  round  the  Chapel,  from  the  screen  on  the  west  side  to  the  three 
tembs  just  mentioned  on  the  north,  then  to  the  easti  which  is  occupied  bj  the  magni- 
icent  monument  of  Henry  V.^  which  we  pass  for  the  present,  we  have  lastly,  on  the 
•Ottth  side,  Philippa,  l^ueen  of  Edward  IIL,  endeared  to  all  memories  by  the  story 
ol Calais;  next,  her  husband*  ;  and  lastly  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen.  Both  Philippa's 
aad  Edward's  monuments  have  su  tie  red  grievously  ;  of  the  thirty  statues  and  fret- 
work niches  that  formerly  ornamented  the  first,  there  remains  but  a  fragment  of  the 
niehet.  Edward's  has  l*een  more  fortunate,  for  the  outer  aide,  or  that  seen  from  the 
imbulatoiy,  has  yet  six  small  figures  in  good  preservation.  By  this  monument  are 
two  objeotii  that  almost  divide  attcDtion  with  the  coronation  ohair^— 'the  sword  and 
shield  which  were  carried  before  the  king  in  his  destruotive  French  wars.  Edward 
died  in  1377 — some  years  too  late  for  his  fame.  It  must  have  been  a  melancholy 
spactade  to  see  such  a  monarch  spending  his  latter  hours  with  a  mistress  too  worth- 
I  leas  even  to  wait  patiently  for  their  close,  or  to  see  him  who  Lad  held  powerful  and 
I  imdisputed  sway  over  one  great  kingdom,  and  shaken  others  to  their  very  centre,  too 
weak  and  friendless  to  prevent  his  own  attendants  from  plundering  him  almost  in  his 
light. 

The  eye  is  attracted  towards  the  tomb  of  Richard  11.  and  his  Queen  by  the  nibbed 
jiiiir^Mse  of  a  portion  of  Richard's  effigy,  which  shows  the  bright  gilding  that  the  dirt 
elsewhere  ooneeals  ;  this  was  erected  by  the  king's  own  order  in  his  iifetime.  And 
here  did  the  pious  and  generous  cttre  of  Henry  V,,  the  son  of  his  destroyer,  soon  after 
^his  accession,  remove  tho  murdered  remains  from  Friars  Langley,  and  place  them  by 
the  side  of  the  unhappy  Richard's  Queen.    The  whole  subject  of  Richard's  death  has 

*  The  second  Edward  waa  buried  at  Glonoeiiter. 
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been  ^s  jet  one  of  impenetrable  mystery,  and  the  examinatiou  of  bb  oorpfie  here^ 
it  1>c  his,  has  not  enlightened  us.     Neither  of  the  skitUs  within  the  tomb,  on 
closest  examination,  presented  any  marks  of  fracture  or  evidences  of  murde 
violence.     Above  the  effigies  are  paiutings  in  oil,  on   the  roof  of  the  canopy. 
Bolingbroke's  (llenry  IV,'g)  death  we  have   already  inciJcntally  referrod^ — he 
buried  at  Canterbury.     His  son^s  !irief  but  brilliant  reign  ended  in  France,  whi 
ho  died  in  1422.     Seldom  has  monarch  btsen  more  regretted  than  was  Henry  V.  by 
subjects.    The  body  was  carried  iti  funeral  state  to  Paris,  thence  through  Roi 
AbbeTille,  and  Boulogne  to  Calai.^,  where  a  fleet  waited  to  bear  the  remains 
the  Channel  to  Dover.    As  the  long  and  melancholy  procession  approached  the  mel 
polls,  a  great  number  of  bishops,  mitred  abbots,  and  the  most  eminent  churc! 
attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  people,  went  to  meet  and  join  it.     Through  the  si 
of  London  they  moved  with  slow  step,  the  clergy  chanting  the  service  for  the  < 
till  they  reached  St.  Paul's,  where  the  solemn  rites  were  performed  in  the  pre* 
the  Parliament  of  the  nation.     Then  again  the  procession  moved  forward  to  the 
resting-pbce,  the  Aljbey. 

The  Chantry,  beneath  which  he  lies^  and  toward  which  we  now  turn,  is,  next 
Henry  VIL's  tomb,. the  most  magnificent  piece  of  mingled  architecture  and  sculpii 
in  the  Abbey.  On  high,  at  the  back  of  the  Chantry,  is  seen  the  helmet  wofa 
Henry  V.,  probably  at  Aginconrt ;  two  deep  dents  in  it  show  at  least  that  Ii«  1 
worn  it  in  no  trilling  or  ignoble  contest,  llis  shield  and  saddle  are  also  preserfsd 
here.  The  headless  c^gy  of  Henry  (the  head  was  of  silver,  and  therefore  caniecl 
by  his  namesake  of  church-atripping  memory,  and  not,  as  the  guides  tell  us,  by  CftruK 
well)  lies  within  the  deep  and  solemn-looking  arch  beneath,  where  you  look  over  tbt 
tumb,  and  through  the  arch  over  the  Ambulatory,  and  on  through  the  »tUl  datkes 
porch  of  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  into  that  palace  of  art,  whither  we  next  direct 
steps :  not  forgetting  to  observe  by  the  way  that  Henry's  Queen,  Kathetine 
France^  wa«  buried  iu  the  old  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  in  consequeaoe^ 
had  to  be  removed  when  that  ciifice  was  pulled  down  by  Oenry  VII.  By  «ome 
unaccountable  and  most  disgraceful  neglect,  the  btxly,  which  was  iu  a  peculiar  but 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  was  left  so  exposed  for  between  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, that  any  influential  visitor  who  wished  could  see  it.  Of  course  the  ctcm»l 
aight-seer  Pepys  was  attracted.  *'  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  did  see,  by  particular  favour* 
the  body  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Valois,  and  I  had  the  upper  part  of  her  Ixidy  in  my 
hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  moutli,  retiecLlng  upon  it  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queeu,  and  tluU 
this  was  my  birthday,  thirty-aix  years  old,  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queen."  In  1776  the 
body  was  buried  in  St,  Nicholas's  Chape L 

The  fir^t  entrance  into  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  is  an  event  to  be  remembered  for  a  life- 
time :  the  sight  of  such  *•  a  thing  of  beauty  '*  becomes,  indeed,  **  a  joy  for  ever,*'  And 
with  what  consummate  art  has  the  architect  enhanced  even  the  effect  of  his  own 
marvellous  production,  by  the  solemn  gloom  that  i>crvades  the  porch  through  which 
we  pass  into  the  interior  !  One  moment  wo  are  in  what  may  be  almost  called  dark- 
ness ;  the  next — ^having  passed  through  the  brazen  open-worked  gates — in  a  blaze  v( 
light  and  decoration.  And,  as  we  look  round,  what  imagination  hut  must  own  that 
eyon  its  own  most  brilliant  and  meroly  ideal  creations  are  here  sur|>assed  in  the  ex 
pression  stamped  ufXiU  these  solid  stonewalls,  and  windows,  and  roof  ?  Did  ever 
arches  spring  upward  with  such  fairy-like  grace  l^^r  guide  the  entranced  eye  to  a 
more  surpassingly  beautiful  and  ahnost  miraculous  roof  ?  where,  in  the  words  of 
Washington  Irving,  *'  stone  seems,  by  the  cunning  laliours  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been 
rabb«d  of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted 
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iTcd  with  the  wondcrfiil  minutcnesfl  and  airj  security  of  ft  eobwcb.''  Then, 
I  ^&iti,  the  itatues  ;  the  innumorftble  statues  of  patriarchif,  saints,  martjra,  confessors, 
tifid  angela ! 

There  mudt  hare  been,  after  all,  something  trnlj  magnificent  in  tbc  king  who 
mid  determine  on  tho  erection  of  such  a  place,  select  the  genius  that  could  erect  tt, 
Mid  then  give  6uch  unlimited  t»copc  ti>  the  development  of  the  loftiest  nnd  most 
dliiag  iniaginiags.  And  the  artist,  strange  to  say*  is  unknown,  or  at  least  not  known 
lith  any  certainty.  The  feverish  desire  of  fame,  which  is  so  proTerbirJly  a  cbarao- 
twstic  of  high  minds,  seema  to  be  little  felt  by  the  highest.  In  the  breasts  of  the 
peat  men  who  have  bequeathed  to  this  country  its  most  precious  architectural  wealth, 
ve  find  no  traces  whatever  of  its  existence.  A  few  words  deeply  cut  on  a  stone  would 
Ksre  made  their  names  immortal,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth 
tike  trouble,  if  they  thoaght  of  the  matter  at  all.  So  with  regard  to  Henry  VII.'s 
Ohapel  ;  which  has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Alcock,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
nod  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Bartholomew's,  Smitb6eld  j  who,  there  is  tho  greatest  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  man.  Henry,  in  his  will,  calls  him  the  *^  master  of  the  works.^* 
But,  beautiful  as  the  interior  now  appears,  there  was  a  tirae  when  it  must  have  ap- 
peared infioitely  more  so.  In  its  original  state  the  '*  walls,  doors,  windows,  arches, 
vaults,  and  images ''  were  "  painted,  varnished,  and  adorned  *'  with  the  kiiig*s  arms, 
badges,  cognisances,  «fcc.  j  the  stained  windows  displayed  similar  onuituents,  with  the 
iddition  of  greater  works,  such  as  '^  stories/^  all  in  the  most  bdllJaut  and  pristine 
colours  ;  numerous  altars  were  scattered  about,  one  of  them  with  a  largo  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  and  an  immense  golden  cross,  and  the  whole  beariDg  tall  wax  tipers, 
burning  constantly  ;  whilst  to  and  fro  there  was  generally  to  be  seen  moviog  some 
ptoccMion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey  ;  the  monks  in  their  black  gatments,  the 
iDoeaae-hearers  in  white,  the  officiating  priests  in  their  gemmed  and  embroidered  vests, 
ud  the  whole  wearing  the  copes  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  embroidered  with  roses,  given 
by  Henry  VII.  to  be  used  io  the  performance  of  the  difl'erent  ceremonial;*  iuatituted 
by  him  for  the  due  repoee  of  his  eouL  And  that  soul  seems  to  have  been  a  difficuk 
one  to  deal  with  ;  for  never,  surely,  did  monarch  impose  more  trouble  upon  certain 
portions  of  his  subjects  for  its  due  preservation.  In  this,  perhaps,  Henry,  like  many 
other  men  whose  piety  and  policy  have  not  exactly  gone  band  in  hand,  tried  to 
** circumvent  Heaven/*  Whiiat  he  was  arranging  with  Abbot  Islip  for  the  perform- 
ance of  three  daily  masses  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  to  continue  *'  while  the  world 
should  last;"  for  the  additional  ceremonies  which  were  to  take  place  on  holidays  and 
iipasta ;  for  .the  annual  procession  of  the  monks,  prior,  abbot,  with  the  lord  chan- 
odler,  lord  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  state,  to  the  high  altar  by  bis  tomb, 
MjjheTO  there  was  to  Vie  a  hearse  with  a  hundred  great  tapers  burning,  and  twenty-four 
^^Biasmeii  ranged  round  it  with  burning  torches  ;  whilst  he  was  founding  an  almshouse 
^within  the  Abbey,  and  providing  gifts  for  a  large  amnber  of  casuul  poor  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  altar  ^ — was  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  doing  all  this  for  the  future 
welfare  of  his  soul  he  could  be  expected  to  take  much  preaeut  care  of  it  ?  Was  he 
not  tobe  allowedjust  to  finish  the  fjolicy  he  had  steadily  pursued  through  his  reign, 
whcn^he  was  showing  how  heartily  he  was  determined  to  repent — after  he  was  dead  ? 
Fortunately  for  us,  Henry* a  piety  took  a  more  tangible  shape  than  masses  and  re- 
qoiems.  His  chapel  was  begun  on  ^'  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  a  quarter  after 
throe  of  the  clock,"  in  the  yenj  L303,  na  Holinshed  carefully  informs  us.  It  was  still 
unfinished  when  Henry  died  in  i5UJ,  who  in  his  last  hours,  was  very  careful  to 
provide  funds  for  its  continuance,  and  to  give  ample  directions  in  his  will  oo  all 
important  points.       The  entire  expense  of  the  work  was   about  Xl4,oc»u  ;   but  as 
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those  figure!  gird  no  idea  to  im  of  the  coit,  we  may  offer,  as  an  illustnitioQ  merel; 
the  fact  that  above  ^45^,000  ha*  been  eipotided  in  the  preaont  century  in  mere^ 
renovating  the  exterior.      And  this  immense  sum   it  seems  has  furnished  but 
insu^cient  roetoration,  as,  from  some  defeot  in  the  stone  or  the  workmanship,  deeaj 
is  said  to  be  already  evident.     Heniy  also  directed  a  tomb  to  l»e  made  in  a  stjl 
surpassing  in  richness  of  decoration  everything  of  the  kind  known  in  this  country 
and  he  was  us  fortunate  in  his  executors^  selection  of  an  artist  for  this,  as  he 
been  himself  for  the  greater  work.     Pietro  Torrigiano,  a  Florentine,  was  the  objeo 
of  their  choiee,  a  man  as  distinguished  for  the  turbulence  of  his  temper  as  for  hi 
genius.     In  early  lifo  he  had  lieen  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angelo,  and  in 
quarrel  broke  the  briilge  of  hia  nose*  and  thus  deformed  for  life  the  features  of  hi 
great  rival.       He  came  lo  Sngland  with  a  high   reputation — the  tomb  before 
tells  how  deserved.     Bacon  calls  it  one  of  the  ^*  stateliest  and  daintiest  In  Europe.^ 
It  consists  of  a  pedestal  or  table  of  (tjiiefi,  a  basaltic  stone  not  unlike  black  marhli 
on  which  repose  the  effigies  of  Henry  and  his  Queen,  sculptured  in  a  style  of  gra 
fiimplicity  and  adherence  to  nature  ;  the  whole  adorned  with  pilasters,  rilievi, 
branches  (referring  to  the  junction  of  the  rival  Houses),  and  "  images^"  or 
"tabernacles/'  as   Ilenry  calls   them,    in   the  directions  in  his  wiU,  of  the 
avouries,  or  patron  saiuts,  of  copper,  gilt.     On  the  angles  of  the  tomb  are 
angels.    Torrigiano  was  six  years  engaged  in  the  work,  and  received  for  it  tl 
mense  sum  of  £1500.    The  brass  screen,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  remcm1>er,  is  thi 
product  of  English  art.     It  was  formerly  adorned  with  no  less  than  thirty -six  statofti^ 
of  which  only  six  remain.     We  can  only  add  to  this  general  notice  of  the  Chapel,  tf 
a  parting  illustration  of  its  artlstical  wealth,  that  it  is  said  to  have  possessed, 
and  without,  about  three  thousand  statues  ;  and  that  the  very  seats  (now  only 
we  believe,  at  the  installation  of  the  Knighti  of  the  Bath,  whose  banners  hang  oreP" 
head)  display  on  their  lovver  side,  as  wo  turn  them  buck  on  their  hinges,  an  infinita 
variety  of  the  most  exquisite  carvings  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  grotesque  animal^ 
groups  of  BacchanalK,  and  still  more  important  pictorial  subjects,  which  are  frequently 
of  an  amusing,  sometimes  of  a  licentious,  character.     One  of  the  seats  has  for  itf 
subject  the  Evil  one  carrying  off  a  friar  in  the  central  compartment,  while  a  womaa 
wrings  her  hands  at  hh  loss  on  one  side,  and  an  attendant  imp  expresses  A  is  fcelinfpl 
by  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  other. 

From  the  titu«  of  the  burial  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  George  IL,  most  of 
sovereigns  have  been  interred  iu  this  €hapel  ;  with  the  latter  reign  the  custom 
tUacoutinued — ^George  III.  erected  a  vault  for  himself  and  successors  at  Wimlson 
The  youthful  and  accomplished  Edward  VL,  it  appears,  was  buried  near  the  high 
altar  before  mentioned  j  no  tomb  or  inscription  marks  the  spot.  As  we  walk  up  thd 
northern  aisle  of  the  Chapel,  we  are  directed  to  the  Inst  home  of  his  two  sisters  and 
successors,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (who  lie  in  the  same  tomb)»  hj  the  immense  monument 
erected  to  the  latter  by  James  I. ;  and  which  so  much  resembles  the  monument 
erected  by  the  same  king  to  his  mother,  Mary,  Qnecn  of  Scots,  in  the  opix^site  aiali^ 
that  one  would  suppoac  he  wished  to  keep  Ijefore  the  world,  in  as  forcible  a  manntt^ 
as  posaible,  the  remembrance  of  events  in  which  Am  conduct,  during  the  period  th^. 
scatfold  was  preparing  for  the  unfortunate  Mary,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  on  whJcl^^ 
there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Eliseabeth's  memorial  in  by  MaximUiaa 
Coulte  ;  Mary*s  by  Cornelius  Cure.  ^ 

At  the  cud  of  the  same  aisle,  near  the  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  containing  th* 
supposed  remains  of  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother  (removed  from  the  Tower),  is  a  vault 
in  which  lie  in  strange  companionship  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  James  I.  moA 
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■bttUa  Stuart,  m  well  m  Junes's  Queen,  Anne— «nd  son,  Prince  Henry.  The  Ladj 
abells,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  a  state  of  insanity  in  the  Tower,  brought  on 

the  inikmoufl  persecutions  to  which  she  was  subjected  on  account  of  her  rojal 
Kent,  and  more  particularly  after  the  discovery  of  her  marriage  with  WUliam  8ey- 
mr.  LeaTing  this  melancholy  spot,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  memorial  of  James's 
»e88or,  whose  headless  corpse  was  buried  at  Windsor ;  or  of  the  Protector,  who  wom 
eired  here,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  regal  pomp.  He  died  on  the  anniyersaiy 
his  great  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  and  was 
cied  on  the  22nd  of  November,  when  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  was  hung,  both  within 
1  without,  with  hundreds  of  escutcheons,  and  the  framework  or  enclosure  of  the 
ikrse  exhibited  an  immense  number  of  embossed  shields  of  different  sizes,  with 
)wn8,  badges,  and  scrolls,  the  latter  bearing  appropriate  mottoes.  Suspended  from 
5  hearse  all  around  were  waving  pennons,  and  upon  it  lay  a  carved  effigy  of  the 
otector,  "  made  to  the  life,  according  to  the  best  skill  of  the  artist  in  that  em- 
)yed,  vis.  Mr.  Symon,"  the  same  party,  we  presume,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
e  of  the  finest  of  English  coins,  Cromwell's  crown-piece.  The  effigy  was  mag- 
icently  arrayed  in  a  laced  holland  shirt,  silk  stockings,  Spanish  leather  shoes  tied 
th  gold  lace,  doublet  of  uncut  gray  velvet  with  gold  buttons,  purple  velvet  surcoat 
ed  with  gold,  and  over  all  a  royal  robe  of  purple  velvet,  embossed  with  gold,  and 
ed  with  ermine.  Beneath  the  effigy  was  a  bed,  consisting  first  of  a  quilt,  then  a 
•th  of  estate,  next  a  holland  sheet,  and  lastly  a  velvet  palL  The  head  rested  on  a 
ihion.  On  the  sides  of  the  figure  were  disposed  the  head-piece  and  plume,  the 
sastplate,  and  greaves  of  the  deceased  warrior;  whilst  at  his  feet  were  his  coat, 
Jitle,  helmet  and  crest,  sword,  target,  spurs,  and  gauntlets.  Among  the  other  orni^ 
sits  were  the  standards  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  procession  was  equally 
endid,  and  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  realm.  Little 
ire  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  Charles's  execu- 
n,  there  came  a  band  of  men,  armed  with  all  due  powers  from  the  King,  who  broke 
m  the  grave  that  had  been  so  solemnly  closed,  dragged  forth  the  mouldering 
nains,  and  placed  them,  with  those  of  Ireton,  Comwell's  son-in-law,  and  Bradshaw, 
)  President  of  the  court  that  had  condemned  the  King,  on  hurdles,  and  dragged 
im  to  Tyburn.  There  the  bodies  were  hung  at  the  three  8e?eral  angles  of  a  trian- 
lar  gallows  till  sunset,  then  cut  down,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  beneath, 
ile  the  heads  were  taken  back  to  Westminster,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Hall, 
liatcvcr  their  political  opinions,  one  would  have  hardly  supposed  that  the  autho- 
ies  of  the  Abbey  could  have  exactly  approved  of  this  pitiful  war  with  the  dead ; 
far,  however,  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the 
iberanco  of  their  loyalty,  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  further  exhumation  of  the 
•pses  of  Cromwell's  mother  and  daughter,  women  of  the  most  blameless  purity  of 
J ;  of  Pym,  Cromwell's  early  coadjutor,  who  had  actually  died  whilst  the  struggle 
;ween  the  people  and  their  sovereign  was  as  yet  a  bloodless  one  :  and  of  Blake, 
J  great  naval  hero,  whose  only  crime  must  have  been  the  fighting  too  well  for 

country  abroad,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  who  was  in  power  at  home.  It  is 
ange  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  advisers  in  these  proceedings  should  have  per- 
ved  that  their  indiscriminate  character  prevented  even  the  semblance  of  justice 
m  appertaining  to  them,  and  that  they  therefore  could  not  fail  to  react  to  the 
ury  of  the  doers.  Of  course  no  memorial  marks  the  place  from  whence  the  bodies 
re  taken. 

!}rossing  to  the  south  aisle,  we  stand  by  the  vault  in  which  lies  the  restored  king, 
arles  II.,  of  whose  burial  and  reign  the  royalist  Evelyn  gives  this  brief  but  slgi)i- 
int  comment : — **  14  Feb.  (1685).    The  king  was  this  night  burfed  very  obscurely 
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in  *  TtuU  under  Ilenry  VII/s  Chapel,  ftt  Westminster,  witliout  any  mftnner  of  pomji^l 
and  aoan  fort/oUtn,'^  We  need  not  look  in  Henrj  YlVs  Chupel  for  any  memorial  clj 
Charles's  successor,  wboso  career  is  sumiiied  up  in  a  few  words  :  h©  manfully  dedared 
His  views,  ami  tbc  nation  as  manfully  thcira  ;  and  they  were  the  strongest.  Jamei 
died  a  Catholic,  but  no  king.  In  the  regal  mausoleums  he  has  no  place  The  ratitt 
whero  he  sliuuld  have  been  interred,  the  vacant  space  by  his  brother *«  remains 
that  he  should  have  occupied,  belong  to  his  fiuccessful  opponent  — WiHiam  III., 
who  lies  here  with  his  lamented  Queen.  Anne  and  Princo  George  complete  the  Uii 
of  iiihttbitants  of  the  vault  of  the  southern  aisle.  Lastly,  in  the  centre  of  the  Chaptd 
repose,  in  n.  vaviU  beneath  the  chequered  pavement,  George  H,  and  his  Queen,  wiUi 
tlio  hero  or  butcher  of  Culloden — posterity  does  not  seem  to  have  q^uite  determined 
wkethcr  the  Englisli  or  the  Hcotch  appellation,  is  tli©  most  suitable — ^the  Duke  d 
Cumberland. 

Among  the  other  tombs  scattered  about  the  Chapel  are  some  to  the  memory  of  j>er- 
sons  of  royal  blood,  which  demand  here  a  word  of  notice.  Such  is  that  to  Lord 
Damlcy\s  mother,  a  ludy  who,  according  to  the  itiscriptiou,  **  hud  to  her  great-grand- 
father King  Edward  IV.j  to  her  grandfather  King  Henry  VIL;  to  her  uncle  Kiag 
Henry  VIIL;  to  her  cousin-germau  King  Edward  VI.;  to  her  brother  King  Jamei 
V.  of  Scotland-,  to  her  son  (Darnlejj  husband  of  Mary)  King  Xlcory  L  (of  Scotland); 
auil  to  her  grandchild  King  James  VL  of  Scotland'"  and  1.  of  England,  And  such 
ia  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  lUchmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  effigy 
of  brass  is  another  piece  of  masterly  workmanship  from  the  hands  of  Torrigiaao. 
This  h  the  lady  of  whom  Camden  reports  she  woidd  often  say,  *'  On  the  condition 
that  princes  of  Christendom  would  combine  themselves  and  march  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Turk,  she  would  most  willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundress 
iu  the  camp:"  the  true  spirit  of  a  chivalrous  lady  of  earlier  ages,  but  one  Uttle 
suited  for  the  perioil  of  her  son,  when  meu  did  more  by  craft  than  the  sword,  and 
when  the  head  alike  of  the  church  and  the  state  was,  as  we  have  seen,  too  busy  in 
taking  care  of  his  own  suul  to  think  of  the  souls  of  unknown  multituJes  of  Moham- 
medans. And  who  that  looka  round  upon  this  most  beautiful  of  structureg  but 
i«iDcercly  rejoices  in  ]kis  dc'termination  / 

The  other  monuments  in  lleury  VII/s  Chapel  are  of  a  most  heterogeneoui 
character.  Thus  we  have  tlic  gigantic  medley  of  great  black  obelisks,  heathen 
deities,  and  strapping  virtues  which  surround  the  effigies  of  James's  **Stecnie,"  the 
Duke  of  Biickiugham  and  his  Duchess,  in  the  chapel  on  the  one  side  ;  the  qu»d- 
rangular  fltructure,  on  the  other,  where  Fame  is  mounted  aloft  on  an  oiien-worked 
canopy,  which  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Prudence  are  supporting,  while  she  sounds 
the  merits  of  the  deceased  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond  below  ;  and  again,  th« 
ducal  poet^s  monument  iu  a  thiid  chapel,  Shclfield's  (Dryden's  patron),  with  iti 
Roman  duke,  and  English  duchess  down  to  her  sandals,  where  she  too  becomes  Roman. 
The  monuments  in  the  aisles  are  some  of  thotn  of  a  higher  chiiracter,  though  the 
one  above-mentioned,  that  of  Heury  VlL's  mother,  which  is  in  the  south  aisle,  ifl 
worth  all  the  rest,  mere  ivltar-tom1'>  though  it  be.  The  finest  of  the  others  undoubtcdij 
is  the  oue  erected  by  Jamea  I.  to  his  unhappy  mother,  a  truly  sumptuous  specimen  of 
the  **einquo  cento"  style.  In  the  same  aisle  lie  the  remains  of  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  was  buried  here,  Charles  himself  personally  attending  the  funeral, 
which  was  one  of  extraordinary  maguiJjcence.  Ilis  monument,  by  Kent,  represent* 
Monk  standing  by  some  preposterous-looking  emblematical  pillar — ilifficult^  but 
fortunately  not  at  all  necessary,  to  be  understood.  There  is  a  tall  but  graceful  figure 
in  memor}'  of  Horace  Wal[>ole's  mother,  in  the  same  chapel,  brought  by  Horace  from 
Kome.    The  most  interesting  memorial  in  the  northei'D  aisle,  where  Addison  lies 
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taii«^  It  the  great  pjimmld&l  monument  of  Addison V  friend  and  patron,  tho  E&rl  of 
BfttifiLx,  and  one  of  tlie  poets  of  Johnson's '  Lives.* 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Westmacott^B  statne  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensior, 
WiHher  of  the  late  king  of  France  :  if,  on  entering  Henrj  YU/s  Chapel^  to  see  who 
late  iMsen  admitted  here  into  dead  companionthip  ivith  our  kings,  we  pass  directly 
fbmmzd  to  the  centre  window^  with  its  rich  storied  panea,  wo  perceive  in  the  chapel 
ftere  beneath,  a  recumbent  coronet ed  tigtiro  on  a  low  couch,  the  face  turned  toward 
01 :  that  b  the  one  monument  of  modem  times  which  we  ha?e  eaid  asMimilates  with 
t^A  aiructxire.  The  old  and  touching  gesture,  it  is  true,  i^  wanting  here^  but  there  la 
ing  §0  serenelj  beautiful  in  the  expression  of  both  face  and  form^  such  a  con- 
one  might  fancy,  of  the  "  watch  and  ward ''  those  angeli  which  extend 
blmall  round  the  chapel  keep  throughout  the  beautiful  and  holj  place,  that  it 
ivuld  be  difficult  to  say  there  b  not  a  Tery  high  dcTOtional  feeling  exhibited  in  it. 

General  Histort* 

The  early  hbtoiy  of  our  great  ecclesiaatical  stnicturea  bearB  a  strangely  har- 
.Mnioaa  relation  to  their  aspect.  What  we  now  look  upon  almost  as  miracles  of 
tanaJi  genius  were  in  the  days  of  their  foundation  really  esteemed  n&  works  in  or 
ttnuiected  with  which  a  higher  than  human  agency  was  visible ;  and  it  h  for  that 
teiy  reason,  perhaps^,  that  so  little  of  their  glory  was  attributed  to  the  architects, 
ind  that  the  names  of  the  latter  have  been  allowed— **  willingly"  for  aught  that 
appears—'*  to  die.''  Their  antiquity,  again,  b  so  great  as  to  take  us  back  into  tho 
pehod  when  the  boundaries  of  history  and  fable  were  but  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  our  historians ;  although  the  admitted  fnciiA  of  the  former  might 
well  have  been  sufficient  to  save  them  from  any  such  ftdditiona.  The  cathedrals  of 
England  are  the  great  landmarks  of  the  progress  in  this  country  of  the  grandest 
achemc  of  regeucrataon  ever  revealed  to  man ;  almost  ^Viirj  stop  of  which  they 
ill ust rate.  lu  Canterbury  CaLhcdnU  you  tread  upon  tho  foundations  of  what  is 
maiotained  by  aomo  to  be  the  first  Christian  church  ever  erected  in  this  country, 
wbilst  the  Cathedral  itself  dates  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  really  established  Christianity  among  us :  in  Worcester  you  behold  the  memorial 
of  the  extension  of  the  new  religion  into  another  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  Mercia,  and  its  reception  by  the  Kings  ;  whiUt  in  Westminster  you  are 
leminded  of  the  activity  of  Dunatan,  and  the  period  when  the  different  and  conten- 
tious kingdoms  had  all  been  consolidated  into  one,  acknowledging  generally  the 
Christian  faith. 

From  the  tangled  web  of  fact  and  fiction  which  our  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Westminster  Abbey  preseot,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  learn  the  simple  truth. 
Sporley^  a  monk  of  the  Abbey,  who  lived  about  1450,  describes  it  as  erected  at  the 
|ianod  when  King  Lucius  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  184, 
Be  adds  that,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  the 
Boman  Emperor  Biocleaian  (about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century),  the  Church 
W  converted  ioto  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  But  John  Flete,  the  monk  of  the  same 
jlbbey  of  a  much  earlier  date,  from  whom  Sporlcy  is  understood  to  have  derived  his 
■M^riab^  seems,  in  the  following  passage^  to  refer  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  to  a  later  era,  to  the  fifth,  or,  [>erhaps,  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Saxons 
poured  in  their  hordes  upon  the  devoted  islanders.  He  says,  **  The  British  religion 
lUld  justice  decaying  sensibly,  there  landed  in  all  parts  of  Britain  a  ]>rodigiou8  num- 
Iwr  of  Pagan  Baxons  and  Angles,  who  at  length  overspreading  the  whole  island,  and 
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beoommg  nuMiera  of  \i,  thej,  according  to  ibe  ouitom  of  ihmx  countsj^  trvettf 
their  idols  f&nes  and  ait&rs  in  sovcri^I  pnrti  of  the  \nndj  and,  oyerthrawing  tli*  O 
tian  ohurchefi,  drove  them  from  their  worthip  and  spread  their  Pagan  rites  all  m 
the  country.  Thus  wa»  restored  the  old  abomination  wherever  the  Biitcmi  I 
expelled  their  place  \  Londoa  itorthipi  Diana,  and  the  subtirbt  of  Tbomej  < 
incense  to  Apollo."  Wren,  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Faul^ft,  ieok  gnmt  paiB 
inTestigate  the  truth  of  the  story  as  respecU  that  edifice,  and  ended  in  beiiig  i 
in<^^dulou8  concerning  both.  And  as  io  St.  Paul'i,  hii  argument,  no  doubt^  it  t 
cicntly  forcible,  having  *' changed  all  the  foundationa"  of  the  old  ehurch,  ami  la 
no  traces  of  any  such  temple,  whikt  sativfied  that  '*  the  least  fragment  of  conk 
capital  would  demonstrate  their  handiwork/^  But  he  had  not  the  iame  opportu 
of  examining  the  foundations  of  WoBtrainster  Abbey,  and  most  devoutly  it  ia  %t 
hoped  that  no  one  ever  will  have,  arising,  as  the  opportunity  must,  from  the  deil 
tion  of  the  existing  edifice.  Under  these  circumstances  Wren  is  hardly  justifie 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  story  of  Apollo  and  the  Abbey  was  merely  mad< 
by  the  monks  in  rivalry  to  the  traditions  of  Diana  and  St.  Paurs.  The  matU 
buried  in  obscurity,  and,  for  any  proof  that  appears,  to  this  hour  the  foundation 
the  Pagan  shrine  may  lie  below  those  of  the  Christian.  Flete  adtb  to  the  itaten 
given,  that  the  temple  waa  overthrown  and  the  purer  worship  rettored  by  Sal 
with  whose  name  the  more  undoubted  history  may  be  said  to  commence.  Yet  I 
Bebert  is  so  much  a  matter  of  question,  that,  whilst  some  old  writers  call  hii 
citizen  of  I^ondon,  others  say — apparently  with  truth,  from  the  care  taken  ef 
tomb  through  all  the  rebuildingii — it  was  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Baxons  in 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  nephew  of  Ethelberl.  Mellitu*  was  I 
Bishop  of  Ijondon,  and  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  instigate,  Sebert  to  the  pfoui  wii 
which,  indeed,  has  been  attributed  wholly  to  htm.  The  place— a  "terrible"  one 
an  old  writer  calls  it — was  overrun  with  thorns,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  brand 
the  Thames  ;  hence  the  name  Thomey  Island.  Malcolm,  baring  one  day  moun 
to  the  top  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  western  towers,  profcases  to  have  be«n  I 
to  trace  clearly  the  old  boundarlea  of  the  island*  Here  the  Church,  or  J/inj^r, 
built,  TfVa/  of  I^ndon,  from  which  eircum stance  the  Abbey  and  the  district  i 
derive  their  appellation.  It  was  io  be  dedicatt^  to  St.  Peier^  and  the  preparatj 
were  already  made  for  that  august  ceremony,  when,  nccordjng  t^j  the  relatlofl 
teveral  writers,  whoie  fidelity  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of,  the  Apostle  bin 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  requested  a  fisherman  to  take  I 
over.  There  he  wa«  desired  to  wait  while  8t,  Peter,  accompanied  with  an  biBiu] 
able  host  from  heaven  eingiug  choral  hymns,  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicwl 
to  himself ;  the  Church,  meanwhile,  being  lighted  up  by  a  fmpematural  tmdsmi 
On  the  return  of  St.  Peter  to  the  astonished  fisherman  he  quieted  the  la  tier  *i  all 
and  announced  himself  in  his  proper  character ;  bidding  him,  at  the  same  tim^ 
to  Mellitus  at  daybreak  to  inform  him  of  what  had  parsed,  and  to  state  thai, 
corroboration  of  his  story,  the  Bishop  would  find  marks  of  the  consecratioii  on 
walls  of  the  edifice.  To  satisfy  the  fisherman  he  ordered  him  to  cast  his  noli  I 
the  river,  and  present  one  of  the  fish  he  should  take  to  Mellitui ;  he  alao  told  1 
that  neither  he  nor  his  brethren  should  want  fish  so  long  as  they  presented  a  tc 
to  the  Church  juit  dedicated  *  and  then  suddenly  dlsappcare<i.  The  fishemuui  llu 
bit  nets^  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  a  miraculoui  draught,  eonsistiiii 
the  fioest  salmon.  When  Mellitus,  in  pursuance  of  the  Apostle*s  mandate,  weol 
examine  the  Church  he  found  marks  of  the  extinguished  tapers  and  of  the  ehri 
Mellitus  in  consequence  contented  himself  with  the  celebration  of  Maes,    We  x 
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nilfl  BOW  at  saeh  a  sUnrj ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whateyer  that  for  ages  it  obtained 
gneral  credibilitj.  Six  centuries  after  a  dispute  took  place  between  the  conyent  and 
ibe  parson  of  Botherhithe,  the  former  claiming  a  tenth  of  all  the  salmon  caught  in 
fte  latter's  parish,  on  the  express  ground  that  St.  Peter  had  giyen  it  to  them ; 
erentually  a  compromise  was  agreed  to  for  a  twentieth.  Still  later,  or  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  appears  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  bring  salmon 
to  be  offered  on  the  high  altar,  the  donor  on  such  occasion  having  the  pririlege  of 
ntting  at  the  convent  table  to  dinner,  and  demanding  ale  and  bread  from  the 
eeHarer. 

From  the  time  of  Sebert  to  that  of  the  Confessor  the  history  of  the  Abbey  con- 
tinues still  uncertain.  There  are  in  existence  certain  charters  which,  could  they  be 
depended  upon,  would  give  us  all  the  information  we  could  reasonably  desire.  And, 
although  the  best  authorities  seem  to  think  they  are  not  to  be  so  depended  upon,  yet 
their  arguments  apply  rather  to  the  property  concerned  than  to  any  mere  historical 
fitcts.  For  when  these  ingenious  monks  took  the  bold  step  of  forging  such  important 
documents,  supposing  them  to  have  done  so,  they  would  assuredly  take  care  to  be  as 
precise  as  it  was  possible  to  the  known  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  their 
house,  and  of  course  they  were  in  possession  of  the  best  information.  The  first  of 
the  charters  is  one  granted  by  King  Edgar,  951,  directing  the  reformation  of  the 
monastery  by  Duns  tan,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by 
the  Danes,  and  confirming  privileges  said  to  have  been  granted  by  King  Offii,  who, 
after  the  decay  of  the  church  consequent  on  the  death  of  Sebert,  and  the  partial 
relapse  of  the  people  into  heathenism  under  the  rule  of  his  sons,  had,  says  Suloardus, 
restored  and  enlarged  the  church,  collected  a  parcel  of  monks,  and,  having  a  great 
reverence  for  St.  Peter,  honoured  it  by  depositing  there  the  coronation  robes  and 
regalia.  Another  charter  by  Edgar,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  supposed  Saxon  M8S. 
among  a  variety  of  other  particulars  agreeing  with  the  account  we  have  given, 
ascribes  Sebert's  foundation  to  the  year  604.  This,  and  a  charter  by  Dunstan,  are 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Abbey.  Dunstan's  charter  names  Alfred  among 
the  benefactors  to  Westminster.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury  and  another 
irriter,  the  church  having  at  this  period  been  restored,  Dunstan  brought  hither 
twelve  (Benedictine)  monks,  and  made  one  of  his  favourites,  Wulsinus,  a  man  whom 
be  is  said  to  have  shorn  a  monk  with  his  own  hands,  Abbot. 

Still  the  Abbey-church  and  buildings  were  but  small,  and  comparatively  unworthy 
)f  the  distinguished  honour  which  St.  Peter  had  so  condescendingly  conferred  ;  and 
the  monks  no  doubt  pondered  over  the  means  by  which  a  more  magnificent  struc- 
ture might  be  obtained.  An  opportunity  at  last  offered  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor. Whilst  Edward  was  in  exile  during  the  Danish  usurpation,  he  vowed  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  if  God  should  please  to  restore  him  to  his  crown.  He  was  restored ; 
ind  then,  mindful  of  his  vow,  assembled  his  principal  nobility  soon  after  his  corona- 
:ion,  and  declared  his  purpose.  By  them  he  was  persuaded,  however,  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  procure  absolution  from  the  vow.  The  embassy  was  successful  ; 
md  the  Pope  merely  enjoined  that  the  King  should  spend  the  sums  intended  for  his 
oumey  in  the  foundation  or  reparation  of  some  religious  house  dedicated  to  St. 
?eter.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  these  particulars  got  abroad  that  a  monk  of 
»7estniinster  Abbey,  named  Wulsinc,  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and 
anctity,  had  a  remarkable  dream.  Whilst  asleep  one  day,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him, 
0  bid  him  acquaint  the  King  that  he  should  restore  his  (Wulsine's)  church :  and, 
rich  that  noticeable  minuteness  which  characterises  unfortunately  only  those  stories 
f  our  early  times  which  we  are  most  disposed  to  doubt,  we  have  the  very  words  of 
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the  Apostle  recorded : — ^^  There  is,'*  siiid  he,  **  ft  plftce  of  mine  in  the  west  part  of 
London,  which  I  chose,  ftud  love,  and  wKich  I  formerly  consecrated  with  mj  own 
hands,  honoured  with  mj  presence,  and  made  illustrious  by  my  miracles.  The  oanif 
of  the  pkce  is  Tharaey  ;  which  having,  for  the  sina  of  the  people,  beea  gtttM  to 
the  |K)wer  of  the  barbarianii,  from  rich  is  become  poor,  from  stately  low,  and  &0R 
honourable  is  made  despicable.  This  lot  the  King,  by  mj  command^  restore  and 
make  a  dwelling  of  monks,  t^tat^ly  build,  and  amply  endow  :  it  shall  be  no  less  tbiD 
the  house  of  God  and  the  gates  of  Heaven/'*  The  dream  was  no  doubt  just  Uw 
thing  for  the  credulous  monarch,  who  might  have  been  otherwise  puzzled  wh' 
bestow  his  benefactions,  and  ho  immediately  commenced  his  task  in  an 
magnificent  spirit.  Instead  of  confining  himsulf  to  the  expenditure  enjoi 
ordered  a  tenth  part  of  his  property  of  every  kind  to  be  set  apart  for  the  new  abbej; 
he  enlarged  the  number  of  monks  ;  a  new  and  no  doubt  grander  style  of  archit«e^ 
turc  was  adopted — Matthew  Paris  says  it  wns  built  twm  compo4itionis  ^enert ;  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  Edward  bestowed  on  it  a  set  of  relics  which  were  alone  sufB- 
cicnt  in  the  eleventh  century  to  ixuike  the  fortune  of  any  monastery,  and  which  must 
have  rendered  Wcstniinster  the  envy  of  most  of  the  other  religious  houses  of  Britaia. 
They  comprised,  says  Dart,  in  his  history  of  the  Abbey,  "  part  of  the  plfice  ao4 
manger  where  Christ  was  born,  and  also  of  the  frankincense  offered  to  him  by  tStc 
Eastern  Magi ;  of  the  table  of  our  Lord  ;  of  the  bread  which  he  blessed  ;  of  the  seat 
where  he  wai?  presented  in  the  Temple ;  of  the  wilderness  where  he  fasted  ;  of  the 
gaol  where  he  was  imprisoned  ;  of  his  undivided  garment ;  of  the  sponge,  lanoe,  and 
Bcourge  with  which  he  was  tortured ;  of  the  sepulchre,  and  cloth  that  bound  hiJ 
Lead  ft — ami  so  on,  thi'ough  not  otdy  Christ's  own  history,  but,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
tlirough  that  of  his  mother,  bis  apostles,  and  the  most  famous  abbots  and  saints.  Of 
the  Confessor's  building  we  have  fortunately  an  interesting  and  perfect  remain  ia 
the  Pix  Office  and  the  adjoining  parts  against  the  east  cloister  and  the  south  tran- 
Sept.  As  we  may  here  suppose,  the  architecture  ia  grand  in  its  chief  features,  hat 
strikingly  plain  in  detail:^,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitals,  which  are  handsonieily 
sculptured.  The  original  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  high  oenUtl 
tower.  Wlicn  the  work  was  finished,  Edward  designed  its  consecration  under  circttm- 
stanoes  of  unusual  splendour,  lie  summoned  all  Ms  chief  nobility  and  clergy  to  be 
present :  but,  before  the  time  appuintcd,  he  fell  ill  on  the  evening  of  Christmas-day. 
By  this  time  his  heart  was  greatly  set  upon  putting  the  seal  to  his  goodly  work  b 
the  manner  he  bad  designed  ;  so  he  hastened  his  preparations  ',  but  on  the  d^j 
appointed,  the  Festival  of  the  Innocents,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  chamber,  con- 
sequently Queen  EJitha  presided  at  the  ceremony*  lie  died  almost  immediately 
after,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

From  the  death  of  the  Confessor  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and  characters  €f  its  Abbots,  of  whom  our  ^yhct 
will  allow  us  to  mention  only  the  most  noticeable,  and  those  bricfiy.  Gervais  dc 
BI0J8,  a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen,  who  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  Monastery  by 
his  mal-administration,  was  ahbot  from  114U  to  llOa,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lau- 
rentius,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  repaired  the  mischiefs  of  Do  Blois*  abbacy,  and  who 
obtained  the  canonisation  of  King  Edward.  He  also  obtained,  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  the  abbots  of  his  period,  y^rmission  from  the 
Pope  to  wear  the  mitre  (which  subsequently  entitled  the  abbots  to  sit  in  ParUament), 
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^f  mud  gloTes,  which  tho  bkhops  coQsidered  especially  the  insignia  of  their  superior 

boritjTy  but  died  Wfore  he  could  enjoy  the  coveted  honour.     His  successor,  Walter, 

stained  the  additional  privilego  of  using  the  dalinatica,  tunic^  and  sandals,  and  ^as 

list  to  exercise  his  privilege  for  the  first  time  in  a  Synod,  when  tho  Pope's  Nuncio, 

^Iftexi  in  tlie  Abbey, inhere  be  thought  he  had  not  been  received  with  sufficient  respect, 

interdicted  him<    Walter's  abbacy  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  and  somewhat  unseemly 

quarrel  in  the  Abbey,  at  the  sitting  of  a  Synod  in  117*5.     Holinshed  writes — '"  About 

Mid-Lent    the  King  [Ilenry  II.],  with  his  son  and    the  Legate,  came  to  London, 

▼litere,  at  Westminster,  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  was  called  ;  but  when  the  Legate 

was  set,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  right  band  as  Primnte  of  the 

tcalm,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  coming  in,  ami  disdaining  to  sit  on  the  left,  where  he 

ought  seem  to  give  pre-eminence  unto  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (unmannerly 

mough,  indeed),  swa&hfc  him  down,  meaning  tf>  thrust  himself  in  betwixt  the  Legate 

md  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     And  when  belike  tho  eaid  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

Uuj  was  loth  to  remove,  he  set  himself  "*  just  in  Iuk  lap  ;  but  he  scarcely  touched 

Jj^  Archbtsbop^s  skirt,  when  the  Bishops  and  other  Chaplains,  with  their  servants, 

Hpl  to  him,  pulled  him  away,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  ■  and,  beginning  to  lay 

NFfiim  with  bats  and  fists,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yielding  good  for  evil, 

[  wight  to  save  him  from  their  hands.     Thus  was  verified  in  liim  that  said  sentence, 

Jrinqtutm  /fertdum  sitie  perUtilo  tfincUur.    The  Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  rent 

fvchet,  got  up,  and  away  he  went  to  the   King  with   a  great  complaint  against 

■|b   Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  when,  upon  examination  of  the  matter,  tho 

^bh  was  known,  he  was  well    laughed  at   for  bis  labour,  and  that  was  all  the 

Tftmedy   he   got.      As  ho   departed   so   bebulfeted  forth   of   the  Convocation-bouse 

towards  the  King,  they  cried  upon  him,  *  Go,  traitor  ;  thou  diddest  betray  that  holy 

luan.  Thomas :  go,  get  thee  hence  ;  thy  hands  yet  stink  of  blood  ! "'  To  what  par- 

Ijeular  act  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  against  bis  old  enemy,  Becket,  the  monks  here 

allude,  we  know  cot;  but  the  malignity  of  his  fceliup  toward  him  is  evident  from 

us  circiunstances — among  the  rest,  his  notice  of  the  murder.    When  the  news 

ed  him,  he  ascended  the   pulpit  and   announced  it   to  the    congiegatiou  as 

i  of  Divine  vengeance,  saying  Becket  had  perished  in  his  guilt  and  pride  like 

ih. 
€  now  reach  the  reign  of  the  King  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  por- 
of  the  existing  Cathedral,  Ucnry  III.  From  a  boy  he  seems  to  have  been  intc- 
in  the  place;  for  whilst  yet  but  thirteen  years  old  we  find  him  called  tho 
der  of  the  Lady  Qiapel  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Ilenry  VII.'s  Chapel),  and 
the  first  stone  of  which  be  laid  on  Whitsun  Eve,  1221,  in  the  abbacy  of  Uumez. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards  Henry  commenced  more  cxtensivo  works  ;  be  pulled 
down,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  east  end,  the  tower,  and  the  transept,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  magnificent  style.  The  lightness,  beauty,  and 
?arictjy  as  well  as  the  grandeur,  of  pointed  architecture,  recently  introduced,  was 
now  to  be  exchanged  for  the  comparatively  cumbrous  and  simple  impressiveness  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  edifice.  Crokesley,  at  first  an  archdeacon  on!y,  was  made  one  of 
the  treasurers,  and,  probably  from  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  King's  object, 
abbot,  on  the  death  of  Bcrking,  in  124G.  During  his  abbacy  great  progress  was  made. 
The  King,  among  other  benefactions,  gave,  in  \tA%  £2591  due  from  the  widow  of  one 
David  of  Oxford,  a  Jew  ;  and  in  12.54  the  Barons  of  the  E.\chequer  were  directed  to 
pay  annually  JXHXI  marks.  Rich  ornaments  also  wore  made  by  his  own  goldsmith  for 
use  of  the  Church.    In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  hLs  reign  ho  directed  Fitz  Odo 

■  We  have  taken  the  liberty  here  to  alter  plain  speaking  HolhiBbed's  phfftsc. 
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to  make  &  **  dragon,  in  manner  of  ft  Btandard  or  ensign  of  red  §»mii,  to  he  embroir 
dered  with  gold,  and  bia  tongue  to  n^ppear  as  continual Ij  moving,  ftnd  hU  ejm  (d 
iupphires,  or  other  stonea  agreeable  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  CbureK  ftgftinst  llifl 
King's  coming  thither/^  Two  jeara  later  the  Keeper  of  the  Exchequer  is  ordertd 
to  **  buy  m»  precious  a  mitre  as  could  bo  found  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster's  use  ;  and  also  one  great  crown  of  silver  to  set  wax  cftndlet 
in  the  Bald  Chureb."  In  addition  to  his  own  direct  assistance,  and  the  a« 
his  nobles,  impellofl  by  hk  example,  the  Kinsr,  no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of 
Monastery,  adopted  a  curious  mode  of  stimulating  the  popular  excitement  on  tb« 
subject^  and  we  should  suppose  with  the  most  satisfactory  resiilts.  In  1247^  on  Si 
Edward's  Day,  he  set  out  with  bis  nobles  in  splendid  procession  towards  8t,  PaulX 
where  he  received  the  precious  relique  which  had  been  sent  for  him  from  JcrruKalem 
by  the  Masters  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospitallers,  and  which  he  munificentiy  d*- 
signed  to  deposit  in  the  Abbey  of  Westmioster :  this  was  no  lees  than  a  portion  of 
the  blood  which  issued  frooi  Christ's  wounds  at  the  Crucifixion.  It  was  deposited  in 
a  crystallino  lens,  which  Henry  himself  bore  under  a  canopy,  gupported  with  four 
staves,  through  the  streets  of  London,  from  Bt  Paul's  to  the  Abbey.  His  arms 
Bupported  by  two  nobles  all  the  way.  Holinshed  says,  that  to  **  describe  the 
course  and  order  of  the  procession  and  feast  kept  that  day  would  require  a 
treatise  ;  but  this  is  not  to  bo  forgotten,  that  the  same  day  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
preached  before  the  King  in  commendation  of  that  relic,  pronouncing  six  years  and 
one  huniired  and  sixteen  days  of  pardon  granted  by  the  bishops  there  to  all  tl 
came  to  reverence  it."  We  need  hardly  add  tfmt  those  who  iiid  come  were 
empty-handed.  To  give  still  greater  distinction  to  the  ceremony,  Henry,  the 
day,  knighted  his  half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  and  **  divers  other  young' 
bachelors/*  This  was  one  mode,  and,  if  he  had  faith  in  the  essentials  of  the  aot 
performed,  it  was  as  cheap  and  eDicucious  as  it  was  unobjectionable.  But  we  aaimi 
say  so  of  his  next  act  of  beneficence  to  the  Abbey.  In  1248  be  granted,  evidently 
with  the  same  object,  a  fair  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  to  the  Abbot,  to  be  held  at 
Tut  or  Tot  Hill,  at  St.  Edward's  tidcj  when  all  other  fairs  were  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  not  only  them,  Imt  all  the  shops  of  Ix>ndon,  during  the  several  days  of  its  con- 
tinuftnce.  The  object  was  to  draw  the  entire  trade  of  London  to  the  spot  for  the 
time ;  and  although  the  citizens  and  merchants  were  much  inconvenienced^  the  fair 
Bucoeedod  lo  well  as  to  be  repeated  in  12/>2  ;  *' which  thing,  by  reason  of  the  foul 
weather  chancing  at  that  time,  was  very  grievous  unto  them  (the  oitiEens) ;  albeit 
there  was  Bucb  repair  of  people  thither,  that  London  had  not  been  fuller  to  the  judg- 
ment of  old  ancient  men  never  at  any  time  in  their  days  to  their  remembrance,"  By 
all  these  different  methods,  a  mm  of  nearly  £30,00() — an  enormous  sum,  if  reckoned 
at  its  present  value — was  raised^  and  applied  to  the  rehuilding  of  the  Abbey,  in  about 
fifteen  years :  when  it  was  still  unfiniMhed. 

The  quarrels  between  Abbot  Crokegley  and  the  King  during  the  Litter  part  of  the 
abbacy  probably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work,  Crokeslcy  appears  to  have  first 
lost  Henry's  favour  through  a  somewhat  paltry  act,  the  endeavouring  to  set  aside  an 
agreement  made  by  the  late  Abbot  to  enlarge  the  allowance  of  the  monks.  In  the 
course  of  the  dispute  Orokesley  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  whilst  Henry,  on 
his  part)  declared  the  goods  of  the  convent  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the  Abbot, 
and  actually  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  no  person  should  lend  the  Abbot 
money^  nor  take  his  note  or  seal  for  security.  They  gradually,  however,  became  again 
friendly,  and^  in  1258,  Crokesley  set  an  example  to  the  other  religious  houses  of  Eng- 
land, which,  hy  the  l>y,  they  declined  following,  of  assisting  Henry  in  his  struggles 
with  Do  Montfort  and  the  barons  by  entering  into  an  ohJigation  for  2500  mar^. 


l^nky  dM.  %a  1S5%  and  wu  succeeded  bj  Philip  de  Leweibi^m,  a  mftD  of  8udi 
eorptileDl  body  tbjit  lie  declinod  the  abbacy  ^tUer  thau  go  to  Rome,  aa 
■l|  for  confitmatioit,  till  the  mouk«  promised  to  send  a  deputatjon  to  get  bim  ex* 
Th%  deputatioQ  was  tent,  was  succeBafiil^  and  Teturncd  to  tind  the  object  of 
bisoiui  dead.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ware,  who  brought  from  Home  the  uiateriali 
Im  beautiful  mosaic  paTemeut  which  lies  before  the  altar  in  the  choir  of  the 
1^,  Buftiig  hit  abbacy  Heiuy  was  coDitraincd  to  seek  a  peculiar  kind  of  nisiat- 
»  from  the  edijfice  he  had  so  enriched.  Two  years  after  the  battle  of  fivefthain, 
a  the  £ajl  of  Gloucester  seemed  inclined  tc»  play  by  himself  the  game  which  he 
halficd  to  spoil  in  De  Montfort^s  handst  the  King  borrowed  the  shrines  and  other 
dsi  and  relics  of  the  Abbey^  and  pledged  them  to  certain  merchants.  It  was  a 
g«n»Ufl  act.  But  the  King,  who  had  so  often  broken  faith  in  political  matters, 
k  whon  the  Church  had  strengthened  the  engagement  by  tlie  performance  of  the 
t  m>lmstn  and  awful  rites^  kept  faiih  with  the  Church  itself,  and  honestly  redeemed 
rvplAiCed  the  treasure. 

i  may  be  useful  to  see  with  precision  how  far  the  Abbey  had  now  advanced,  which 
may  easily  do  by  an  examination  of  the  building.  It  will  then  appear  that 
iry  erected  the  chapel  of  the  Confessor,  which  forms  the  rounded  end  of  the 
IT,  and  is  properly  the  apsis  of  the  building^  the  four  chapels  in  the  ambulatory 
ich  ancompasses  the  latter,  the  choir  to  a  spot  near  Newton's  monument,  the  trail* 
la,  and  probably  the  Chapter-house.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  a  portion  of  the 
•a  wat  completed,  Edward  was  too  busy  with  bis  Welsh  and  Scottish  wars,  we 
ipoM,  to  accomplish  more,  thou^fh  ho  exhibited  his  favour  to  the  Abbey  in  a 
riMd  tnaiuier  by  bringing  hither  the  moat  precious  spoils  of  his  ^arfikre.  In  1280 
fing  tlie  abbacy  of  Wenlock,  he  gate  a  large  piece  of  our  Saviour's  cross  which  he 
I  laat  with  in  Wales  ;  ami  in  I2{i6,  or  in  lj£07  as  8tow  has  it,  he  offered  at  8t. 

K brine  the  chair,  containing  the  famous  stone,  sceptre,  and  crown  of  gold, 
Ush  flovereigni^,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  8cone.  In  this 
pi  two  events  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  the  monastic  life  ;  a  fire,  which 
Itoyed  some  of  the  domestic  buildiQg^  in  1298,  and  the  robbery  of  the  King's 
UttTO  deposited  in  the  cloisters  in  the  care  of  convent  in  13(>3,  when  the  Abbot 
I  forty-oight  monks  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  some  of  them  were  kept  for 
I  yean.  In  IIKS  Simon  Langham  was  elected  Abbot — a  man  who  must  not  be 
■ed  without  brief  mention.  tWsed  l>y  merit  alone  from  a  mean  station,  he 
(yed  the  highest  honours  of  the  Htato  as  well  a$  of  the  Church  ;  in  connection 
b  the  one  having  held  the  offices  of  Lord  Treaeurer  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
h  the  other  those  of  Prior  and  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
ly  Arcbbinbop  of  Canterbury.  lie  it  was  who,  when  Wickliffe  was  made  head  of 
kterbiiry  Ilall  in  Ojcford.  removed  him,  that  the  institution  might  be  made  a 
«ge  of  monks,  and  thus,  it  is  supposed,  gave  the  energy  of  personal  feeling  to  the 
It  Church  Reformer's  inquiries  into  religions  abuses.  Langham  was  an  excellent 
JOl^  for  he  jyaid  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  amount  of  2S(X>  marks 
a  his  own  purse,  and  in  other  ways  so  contributed  to  the  wants  and  reventies  of 
convent,  that  the  entire  amount  of  his  benefactions  was  estimated  at  £OCMJ<>  or 
f/W*fi/,  Piirt  of  this,  wo  presume,  was  expended  in  carry itig  forward  the  building 
be  Abbey,  wbich^  in  the  time  of  his  successor  litlington,  received  large  additions ; 
:bc  famous  Jerusalem  Ohaml>er,  the  Hall  of  the  Abbey  (where  now  dine  the  boys 
•he  Westminster  School),  and  the  Abbot's  house  ;  whilst  the  south  and  the  west 
i  of  the  great  cloister  were  finished.  The  riches  of  the  interior  were  also  in- 
by  this  Abbot,  who  added  many  omamente  of  plate  and  furniture.    Litling- 
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tea's  abbacy,  however,  is  ebiefly  memorable  for  an  incident  that  occurred  in  it  of  1 
ordinary  interest  connected  with  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  "which  is  supposed 
have  been  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whose  disputed  charters  d 
grant  is  found.  The  story  15  one  of  those  romances  of  history  which  fortunately  l| 
not  yot  been  disputed,  partly  perhaps  from  the  careless  way  in  which  later  wnii 
(Pennant  for  instance)  have  mentioned  it,  omitting  the  most  interesting  features. 

At  the  battle  of  NajanK  during  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Spain,  two 
Sir  John  Cbandos's  squires,  Frank  de  Haulo  and  John  Schakell,  had  the  good  fortul 
to  take  prisoner  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  distinction,  the  "  Count  of  Denia,"  who,  1 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  awarded  to  them  as  their  rightful  prize  by  ( 
John  Chandos  and  the  Prince  himself.  They  took  the  Count  to  England,  who,  whil 
there,  being  greatly  desirous  to  return  to  Spain  m  order  to  collect  the  ransom-moQ 
demanded^  was  allowed  to  do  80  on  his  placing  his  eldest  son  in  their  hands,  £itl 
the  Count  forgot  his  son  or  was  unahlo  to  raise  the  money,  for  years  passed  with<| 
news  of  him,  and  then  be  was  dead.  About  thid  period  the  Buke  of  Lancaster  % 
proraotingj  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  a| 
knowing  thoBo  two  squires  held  prisoner  the  Count's  eon,  now  the  Count,  induced  i 
King,  Richard  II.,  and  his  council^  to  demand  him  from  them  :  expecting,  no  dotil 
to  make  important  use  of  him  in  the  advancement  of  his  objects.  The  squires  | 
fused  to  give  him  up  unless  the  ransom  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  was  pal 
and,  as  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found,  Ilaule  and  Schakell  were  committed  to  i 
Tower.  From  thence  they  escaped  and  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  I>etermia 
not  to  be  baffled,  John  of  Gaunt  ordered  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Alan  B« 
hull,  and  one  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers,  to  pursue  them  with  a  band  of  armed  men  even  il 
the  sacred  enclosure.  At  first  they  endeavoured  to  get  them  into  their  power  by  I 
promises,  and,  with  regard  to  Schakell,  **  used  the  matter  so  with  him  that  they  d« 
him  forth,"  and  sent  him  once  more  to  his  prison.  Haule,  however,  refused  to  VisU 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  come  within  reach.  They  then  prepared  for  force,  wi 
the  brave  Hut  devoted  squire  drew  a  short  sword  from  his  side  and  kept  his  enen* 
at  bay,  with  great  address  and  spirit,  even  whilst  they  drove  him  twice  round  f 
choir.  At  last  they  got  round  him,  and  one  of  the  assailants  clove  his  head  h] 
tremendous  blow  from  behind,  when  the  completion  of  the  murder  was  easy.  At  i 
same  time  they  slew  one  of  the  monks  who  interfered.  All  this  took  [dace  in  f 
midst  of  the  perfonuance  of  high  mass.  The  prisoner,  however,  was  still  conceal 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  di^over  the  place  of  his  confinement  ;  and  paH 
perhaps,  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  odium  attached  to  the  affair 
the  violation  of  sanctnary,  the  Court  eventually  agreed  to  pay  Schakell,  for  his  | 
soncr*fl  ransom,  5CM  >  marks  in  ready  money  and  UK>  annually  for  his  life.  Wo  ^ 
the  conclusion  in  tho  words  of  lloliiishcd  :  "  This  is  to  be  noted  as  very  strange  a 
wonderful,  that  when  he  should  bring  forth  his  prisoner,  and  deliver  him  to  the  K^ 
it  waa  known  to  be  the  ven/  ffrooin  thai  had  served  him  all  the  tim*  of  his  troablt  as 
hired  servant  in  prisou  and  out  of  prison,  and  in  danger  of  life  when  his  other  mai 
was  murdered.  Whereas,  if  he  w^ould  have  uttered  himself,  he  might  have  been  enl 
tained  in  such  honourable  state  as  for  a  prisoner  of  his  degree  had  been  requiait 
so  that  the  faithful  love  and  assured  constaocy  in  this  noble  gentleman  was  hig] 
commended  and  praised,  and  no  less  marvelled  at  of  all  mcn/^  Tho  church  was  clcM 
for  four  months  in  consequence  of  this  profanatioDj  and  the  subject  brought  by  Litlii 
ton  before  Parliament,  which  granted  a  new  confirmation  of  its  privilege,  Boxh 
and  Ferrers  had  to  pay  each  a  fine. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey,  not  only  hecauM 
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iion  the  most  interestiDg,  but  more  particularly  on  account  of  that  har* 
connection  before  alluded  to  which  oxrsta  between  it  and  the  structure.  Look 
llhedialg  of  England,  and  at  the  siuiplicit  j  and  comparative  inefficiency  of  the 
ai  aids  at  the  disposal  of  their  builders,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  at  our 
churches,  erected  under  circumstances  admitting  of  every  conceivable 
J  vantage  ;  what  ii^  the  meaning  of  the  melancholy  contrast  presented  ? 
rill  be  found  in  our  previous  P^g^^-  1^  is  ^^^  that  we  are  poorer,  or  that 
eheiuion  of  architectxiral  grandeur,  least  of  all  that  our  faith  is  lean 
I  that  of  our  forefathers ;  it  is  that  we  have  lesa  faith  in  our  faith  :  we  are, 
be  eonfea^d,  more  worldly.  The  miracles,  aud  relics,  and  processions,  and 
B,  and  priTilegcs,  that  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  early  records  of 
aater  Ahbey,  are  no  doubt  absurd  enough  to  the  eye  of  reason  ;  hut  it  were 
!  foolish  to  think  of  them  a^  evidences  cf  the  credulity  ooly  of  our  ancestors. 
tic  arti^n  came  and  offered  his  day's  labour  once  or  twice  in  every  week  with- 
aumcration^  aud  hi.s  wife  parted  gladly  with  her  solitary  trinket ;  when  the 
i^TC  his  corn,  and  the  merchant  his  rich  stuffs  ;  when  the  noble  felled  his  an- 
\  ooks,  and  the  King  decimated  his  possessions  ;  when,  in  short,  persons  of  all 
^aidedj  each  in  the  best  way  he  coidd,  the  establishment  of  the  new  abbey  or 
^,  and  bitthops  might  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
circumstances  all  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  such 
-wa£  it  the  mere  vague  sense  of  wonder  and  profitless  admimtion  of  miraclcH, 
ttd  processions,  which  moved  the  universal  heart  1 — or  was  it  not  the  fervour 
tire  devotion  of  men's  spirits  unto  God,  of  which  ci-edulit.y  was  then  but  a 
indeed  inevitable,  accompaniment  ? — Religion  in  the  middle  ages  was  of 
Elation  all  compact  ;"  and,  although  such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  ought 
i  be  permanent,  we  are  experiencing  the  truth  of /ii>  remark  who  overthrew  it* 
ber  propped  us  on  the  one  side,  we  have  fallen  on  the  other :  when  sliall  we 
!  the  true  balance  and  elevation?  We  must  now  pursue  more  rapidly  our 
on. 

Bgton  was  succeeded  by  Colchester,  during  whose  ablMwjy^  which  extended 
the  reigns  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  steady  progress  was  kept 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  as  also  during  the  subsequent  abbacies  of  EJar- 
,  E&tncy,  in  whose  time  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  great  west  window  were 
ited,  and  Islip,  in  whose  abl>acy  the  works  stopped,  on  the  completion  of  Henry 
Iphapel  (the  histor)'  of  which  has  been  noticed  elsewhere),  although  the  main  and 
owers  were  still  unbuilt.  The  latter  Wren  supplied  in  a  manner  that,  to  say 
;  of  it,  does  not  add  to  bi^  reputation  ;  the  former  is  wanting  to  this  hour : 
[  base,  just  appearing  above  the  body  of  the  building  at  the  intersection  of 
M,  provoking  an  unsatisftictory  inquiry.  Two  highly-interesting  inciilents 
be  history  of  the  Abbey  during  the  rule  of  Estney  and  his  predecessor,  Mill- 
In  the  reverse  of  Edward  IV.  in  1 17*1,  his  Queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  took 
k  in  the  Sanctuary,  wherc^  "in  great  penury,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends,"  she 
Ifcirth  to  the  unfortunate  Edward  V.  Here,  again,  on  her  husband's  final  sue- 
jbe  received  him  in  all  the  flush  of  vietory^  and  presented  the  child  for  the  first 
|o  his  father's  arms  ;  and  here,  lastly,  when  Edward  was  dead,  took  place  those 
teholy  scenes  in  which  the  Protector  Gloucester  endeavoured,  and  successfully, 

£Jtf  to  induce  her  to  |rive  up  her  children  to  his  care.     On  one  of  these  occasions 
llescribes  her  as  sitting  "  alow  on  the  rushes*'  in  her  grief,  to  receive  the  em- 
incideut  to  which  we  allude  is  the  residence  in  some  part  of  the 
in  the  Chnpel  of  Bt.  Ann'?,  which  was  pulled  down  during  the 
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erection  of  Henry  YIL's  Imilding^-of  tbe  great  prioier.  Cox  ton,  who  estobLiAbed  h6 

the  first  Eogliah  print mg-presft  during  tho  time  of  Abbot  Eitaty, 

Wo  Bubjoin  an  extract  from  *  William  Caxton,  a  Biography,  by  Charlos  Kmgbl 
the  length  of  which  may  be  justified  by  ibe  interest  of  the  subject ; — 

*'  The  indications  of  the  period  at  which  Oaxtoa  first  brought  the  art  of  printil 
Into  England^  are  not  very  exact    Several  of  his  books,  supposed  to  hare  bt 
ibiuongst  the  earliest,  are  without  date  or  place  of  impresgion.    The  first  in  the  title 
which  a  date  or  a  place  h  mentioned  is  *The  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  Philoeophwi 
translated  by  the  Earl  of  lliTcrg  from  the  French.     This  bears  upon  the  title  *Kl 
prynted  by  me,  WiUiam  Caxton,  at  Westminster,  the  yere  of  our  liord  M.cccc.lxxt^ 
Another  imprint,  three  years  later,  is  more  precise.     It  is  in  the  *Ohromcles  of  Kii| 
!  loud,'  which  Imok  the  printer  says  was  *  Knprynted  by  me^  William  Caxton,  in  thabbi 
of  Weetmynatto  by  loudon  &c.,  the  v  day  of  Juyn,  the  yere  of  thincarnacion  of 
lord  god  n.cooo.  Ixxx.'     In  1486  ^  A  Book  of  the  Noble  Hy story es  of  Kynge  Arthn 
was  *  by  me  deuydcd  into  xxi  bookua  chapytred  and  enprynted^  and  fynysshed, 
tbabbey  Westmeatre/    The  expresfiou  *  in  the  Abl>ey  of  Westminster*  leaToi  no  dooj 
that  beneath  the  actual  roof  of  some  portion  of  the  abbey  Caxton  carried  on  bis  i 
Stow,  in  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  saye  *  In  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry  at  Wi 
minster  Abbey  *  now  comiptly  called  the  Ambry,  for  that  tho  alms  of  the  abbey  n 
there  distributed  to  the  poor,  John   Islip»  Abbot  of  Westminster,  erected  the  fi» 
press  of  book'printiug  that  ever  was  in  England,  and  Caxton  wis  the  first  that  pn 
tised  it  in  the  mid  abbey/     The  careful  historian  of  London  hare  committed  oi 
error ;  John  Islip  did  not  become  abbot  of  Westminster  till  1500,    John  Esteney  wl 
made  abbot  in  1474,  and  remained  such  until  his  death  in  1498,    His  predecessor 
Thomas  Milling,     In  Dugdale's 'Monasticon' we  find,  speaking  of  E&teney, '  It 
in  this  abbot's  time,  and  not  in  tbat  of  I^Iilling,  or  in  that  of  Abbot  Islip,  that  Oaxt<i 
exercised  the  art  of  printing  at  Westminster.     lie  is  said  to  have  erected  his  office  i 
one  of  the  side  cbapols  of  the  abbey,  supposed  by  some  of  our  historians  to  have  hei 
the  Ambry  or  Eleemosynary/     Oldys   says,  *  Whoever  authorised  Caxton,  it  is  certa] 
that  he  did  there,  at  the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  exercise  the  art,  fiom  whence 
printing-room  is  to  this  day  called  a  chapeL'     When  M'g  consider  the  largo  extent 
huilditig  that  formed  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  before  the  house  w 
ihoru  of  its  splen<lour  by  Henry  the  Eiglitb,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Caxton  migl 
have  l>een  accommodated  in  a  less  sacred  and  indeed  less  public  place  than  a  fit^ 
chapel  of  the  present  church.     There  were  buHdings  attached  to  that  church,  whi< 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,     It  has  been  ed 
jectured  that  the  ancient  Scriptorium  of  the  Abljuy,  the  place  where  books  wore  tral 
j  icribeti,  might  have  been  assigned  to  Caxton,  to  carry  on  an  art  which  was  fast  supel 
I  feding  tbat  of  the  transcriber.    Nor  are  there  wanting  other  examples  of  the  el 
I  couragement  afforded  to  printing  by  great  religious  Bocieties,    As  early  as  14^0,  bool 
I  were  printed  at  St,  Albania  ;  and  in  1525  there  was  a  translation  of  Hoc  tins  prints 
in  the  monaiitery  of  Tavistock,  by  Dan  Thomas  llichiirds,  monk  of  the  same  monaiiter^ 
I  Tbut  the  iutercoui'se  of  CaxtOD  with  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  on  a  lamiliar  foei 
I  ing,  we  learn  from  hia  own  statement,  in  1490  :  '  My  Lord  Abbot  of  Weetmiuster  dii 
>  ahew  to  me  late  certain  evidences  written  in  Old  f^glisb^  for  to  reduce  it  into  on 
English  now  used.'  i 

*  Setting  up  bis  press  in  this  sacred  pkce^  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  few  d 
Qaxton  s  books  are  distinctly  of  a  religious  character.  Kot  more  than  fire  or  six  oil 
held  strictly  to  pertain  to  theologieal  subjects.  Bibles  he  could  not  print^  as  w 
tlum  presently  aotice.  ' 
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*  There  %m  no  WeTi&fy  or  book  of  pray  era  found  to  hare  iatued  firom  htn  preii.    The 
\wdj  bo<»Ic  dittinctly  cotmcct^  with  the  church  is  '  libcx  Festiyalii,"  or  Directions  for 
Feaati  &U  the  jear»     It  ii  highly  probable  that  many  of  such  Ijooke  have 
But  what  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the  accident«  by  which  the 
things  may  be  prescnred,  there  is  now  exiiting,  preserTed  in  5Ir.  Douce*B 

t«oU«ction  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  a  hand-bill  precisely  such  as  a  publisher 
^  ihe  present  day  might  distribute,  printed  in  Caxton's  largest  type,  inviting  the 
people  to  come  to  his  otiBce  and  buy  a  certain  book  regulating  the  church  service, 

**  Sir  Thomas  More  has  clearly  shown  the  reason  why  Cazton  could  not  venture 
te  prmt  a  Biblc^  although  the  people  would  have  greedily  bought  WieklifTs  trans- 
laiiton.  There  were  translationa  of  the  Bible  before  WicklilT,  and  that  translation 
-which  gp^  by  the  name  of  this  great  reformer  was  probably  made  up  in  some  degree 
firms  ihMe  prtirious  transUtions.  Wickliif' s  translation  was  interdicted,  and  thus 
Vore  sayf^  *  On  account  of  the  penalties  ordered  by  Archbishop  ArundeFB  constitution, 
though  the  old  translations  that  were  before  WicklLff's  days  remained  lawful  and 
'were  in  some  folks*  hands  had  and  read,  yet  he  thought  no  printer  would  lightly  be  so 
hot  to  put  any  bible  in  print  at  lus  own  charge — and  then  hang  upon  a  doubtful  trial 
'vihether  the  first  copy  of  bis  translation  was  made  before  Wickliff's  days  or  since.  For 
if  it  were  made  since,  it  must  bo  approved  before  the  printing, 

"The  little  hand-bill  in  which  Cnxton  announces  his  Pies  invites  the  reader  to 
purchase  them  at  the  Almonesyre  at  the  reed  pale.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  successor 
id  Ckxton,  in  a  book  which  he  printed  in  the  supposed  year  of  CaxtonV  death,  says, 
'Wynkyn  de  Worde  this  has  set  in  print  in  William  Caxton's  house.'  William 
Oaxton*s  house  could  scarcely  be  the  chapel  in  the  Abbey  ;  and  Bagford  says,  *  The 
h<>afe  is  the  sign  of  the  King's  Dead,  but  does  not  seem  so  ancient,  being  a  brick 
teilding.*  This  is  the  place  which  Stow  de;scribes  as  the  Almonry  or  Ambry.  It  still 
insU  at  Westminster.'" 

At  the  B^formation  Benson  was  Abbot,  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  for  his 
3«mark  to  Sir  T.  More,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  great  Chancellor  was  placed,  for  a 
ihort  time,  in  his  custody,  when  Benson  endeavoured  to  turn  him  from  bis  purpose 
^  pieserving  a  pure  conscience,  by  showing  that  ho  must  be  in  error,  Hinco  the 
Ooiniieil  of  the  realm  had  so  determined.  This  little  revelation  of  the  Abbot's  mind 
may  explain  the  favour  shown  to  the  Abbey  at  the  period  so  dangerous  to  all  such 
institutions*  The  Abbey  was  changed  into  a  Cathedral,  with  a  Bishop^  Dean,  and 
twelve  Pi^bendaries,  and  a  revenue  of  at  least  fi8G^,  IZt,  4</.^,  the  old  revenues 
imomiting  to  3977/.  fi*.  4|^.  according  to  one  authority,  or  3471?.  Of,  2^d.  ac- 
eording  to  another.  Benson,  the  late  Abbot,  was  made  Dean,  the  Prior  and  five 
Sihcr  monks  prebendaries,  four  more  brethren  became  minor  canons^  four  King's 
itudents  in  the  universities,  and  the  remainder  were  dismissed  with  pensions,  Thirlby 
received  the  bisliopric,  which,  however,  he  resigned  in  1550,  when  it  was  suppressed, 
lod  the  Cathedral,  the  following  year,  was  included  within  the  diocese  of  London t. 
We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  settings-up  and  pul lings-down* of  the  old  religion 
at  Westminster.  On  Maiy^a  accession  the  Abbey  was  restored,  with  Feckenham  at 
its  head,  who  set  to  work  with  great  zeal  in  his  new  vocation,  lie  repaired  the  shrine 
of  the  Confessor,  provided  a  paschal  candle,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
flB  made  with  great  solemmty  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  warden  of  the 

•  Widmore'fl  *  Histor)^  of  the  Abbey :'   Sir}  pe  says  t^H. 

+  In  the  anangemenis  that  now  ensuiHl,  eomc  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Ahbcr  (St. 
Petei^i^)  pfi&sed  to  St.  Paul's :  whence  the  popular  remark — robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
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Wax  01iMidler*f  OompMiy;  1m  atwrtid  Um  ii||^t  of  anetawy,  aai  aaA*  tiM  pn 
cenions  m  magnifiooit  at  erer.  It  ir«i  bol  for  ft  briif  fmML  Miij  died,  td 
Elinbeth  mtored  in  efiVet  the  OOhodnl  foundation  of  bar  ii^thK,  with  tiM  omb^ 
tion  of  the  biBhoprie.  William  ^11  waa  the  now  Dean.  AmoBf  ^i» 
been  Lancelot  Andrewi ;  WilUami,  who  took  ao  aetiTO,  and  to  the  court  iinp^at4U4 
a  part  in  the  great  rerolutioD,  during  which  time  the  Ahbej  waa  &e?enkl 
attacked  by  the  mob,  and  oonndorable  ii^ury  done ;  Atterboj,  the  Utet&rj  ^^«i^  ^ 
Pope,  who  wai  ao  deeply  implicated  in  the  oonspiraciea  againat  George  I^  and  ia  osik 
sequence  depriTod  of  hia  dignitiei  and  banished ;  PMum^  Honikj^  && 


The  nave  and  choir,  witii  the  monuments  therein,  are  qpen  ta  ibc  pulilie  \  ill 
chapels  and  otiier  parts  are  shown  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
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Old  SAnrr  Paul*8. 

k  vsw  yean  ago,  it  leems,  a  tree  grew,  but  even  that  no  longer  marki  the  ipot,  where 
tood  of  old  the  funout  Paul's  Cbom,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tacant 
pace  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  appears  to 
lare  been  a  boryiDg-ground,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  one  belonging  to  the  Oity,  from 
he  most  ancient  times— from  the  erection  of  the  first  sacred  edifice,  whether  C!hristian 
hurch  or  heathen  temple,  on  the  mount  now  crowned  by  8t  Paul's,  or  possibly  frtnn 
he  origin  of  London  itself.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  dug  deep  into  all  parts  of 
he  ground  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  cathedral,  discovered  no  indications 
0  confirm  the  tradition  that  the  site  had  been  originally  occupied  by  a  temple  of 
upiter  or  Diana :  the  precious  fragments  of  bucks'  horns,  ox-heads,  and  boars'  tusks, 
hat  had  so  charmed  the  antiquaries,  had  aU  disappeared,  or  become  transmuted,  like 
airy  coin,  into  much  mor^  worthless  ware— into  bits  of  wood  and  shreds  of  pottery. 
Int  he  found  under  the  choir  of  the  old  building  a  pr^$hfieriumf  or  semicircular 
bancel,  of  Roman  architecture— a  structure  of  Kentish  rubbl»-stone,  cemented  with 
heir  inimitable  mortar — which  proved  that  the  first  Christian  church  had  been  the 
rork  of  the  Roman  colonists ;  and  he  also  clearly  ascertained  that  the  northern  part 
f  the  churchyard  had  been  a  depository  for  the  dead  from  the  Roman  and  British 
imes.  Layer  upon  layer,  there  they  lay — and  still  lie— the  successive  possessors  of 
he  laud  ;  uppermost,  the  graves  of  later  generations  ;  next  under  them,  our  Saxon 
orefathers  from  the  days  orEthelbert  and  St.  Austin,  some  more  honourably  and 
ecurely  entombed  within  sarcophagi  formed  of  great  upright  and  horisontal  flags, 
nost  embedded  in  cavities  lined  with  chalk-stones — in  either  case  the  one  enclosure 
erving  for  both  grave  and  coffin ;  then,  the  Britons  of  the  period  between  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  their  dust  mixed  with 
rreat  numbers  of  ivory  and  box-wood  pins,  about  six  inches  long,  the  fastenings 
•pparently  of  the  now  mouldered  shrouds  in  which  the  bodies  had  once  been  wrapped ; 
»nd,  lowest  of  all,  eighteen  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  other  remains  such  as  these 
ast,  but  interspersed  with  fragments  of  Roman  urns,  revealing  the  burial-place  of 
'the  colony  when  Romans  and  Britons  lived  and  died  together." 

The  first  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  although  the 
Usturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  unsettled  standing  of  the  faith  itself,  did  not 
It  first  permit  much  expenditure  of  time  or  money  in  its  adornment.  Erkenwald,  the 
Kju  of  King  Offa,  the  fourth  bishop  from  Melitus,  was  the  first  to  supply  the  defi- 
-iencies.  He  not  only  procured  privileges  from  the  reigning  kings  of  England,  and 
^rom  the  Pope,  but  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  estate  in  adding  to  the 
funds  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  fabric.  Among  other  and  subsequent 
benefactors  may  be  enumerated  Kenred,  King  of  the  Mercians;  Athelstan,  who 
endowed  it  with  numerous  lordships ;  Edgar  and  his  Queen,  .Athelred;  Canute,  and 
the  pious  Confessor.  Then  came  the  Conquest ;  and  during  the  short  struggle  that 
preceded  William's  coronation  as  King  of  England,  rude  hands  laid  hold  of  some  of 
its  possessions ;  but  the  politic  Norman  had  not  come  to  war  with  the  Church  ;  so  St. 
Paul's  had  everything  restored,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  charter  from  the  hands 
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of  the  King,  datetl  the  rery  dvij  of  hia  coronation,  conferring  the  whole  of  its  propertj  J 
to  it  in  perpetuity.  The  Conqueror  added  hia  bcnedicdoni  to  all  who  shoiild  augmeiil| 
the  revenues,  and  his  eurses  on  those  who  ehould  diminish  them. 

During  this  reign  the  church  was  l>umt,  and  a  new  one  commenced  by  Bishop  1 
Maurice  townrds  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  need  hardly  obfiarre  th^  ] 
since  the  erection  of  the  preTioua  edifice,  architecture  had  made  a  great  adraao^  j 
Westminster  Abhey  (the  Confessor's  building)  had  just  been  erected;  Lincoln  wwj 
now  in  progress  of  erection  by  the  able  and  indefatigable  Eemigius.  The  emineui  1 
ecclesiafitics  of  that  day  uppear  to  huve  been  inspired  wHh  a  noble  spirit  of  emubUioiiy  J 
each  striving  to  outstrip  his  fetlows  in  raising  those  architectural  wondeia  which  i 
gaae  on  with  admiration  and  awe^  but  seem  unable  to  rival,  or  even  finely  to  i 
In  the  aame  fire  that  burnt  St.  Paul's,  the  castle  known  aa  the  Palatine  Tower  i 
suffered.  In  consequence,  the  materials  were  placed  at  Maurice's  disposal.  Hei 
laid  out  his  plan  and  began  the  foundations,  which  were  designed  for  so  extensire  i 
magniticeut  a  structure,  that  the  good  bishop  could  have  hardly  hoped  to  lire  to  i 
the  whole  finished.     But,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth — 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  periishAble  home 
Who  thus  could  build.** 

So  Maurice  went  patiently  and  cotirageously  on  for  the  twenty  years  he  llTed,  sii4| 
then  left  the  completion  as  a  noble  bequest  to  bis  succesdors.    William  of  Malmcsbtir; 
about  this  time  describes  the  church  as  being  **  so  stately  and  beautiful  that  it  wa* 
worthily  numbered  among  the  most  famous  buildings,"'    Maurice  was  succeeded  bj  1 
Richard  do  Beaumeisi  of  whose  character  it  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  one  illuKl 
tration :  ho  bestowed  the  entire  reveuues  of  his  bishopric  on  the  edifice,  and  maia- 
tained  himself  and  family  by  other  means.    Ilis  share  of  the  work  seems  to  have  lieea  j 
the  completion  of  the  wallfl,  enlarging  the  exterior  space  by  the  purchase  and  pulUfig  I 
down  of  houses  that  encumbered  the  pile,  and  the  erection  of  a  strong  wall  of  enclosure,  | 
which  extendeil  as  far  as  Paternoster  Row  and  Ave  Maria  Laue  on  one  side,  and  to  Old  , 
Change,  Carter  Lane,  and  Creed  Lane,  on  the  other.     Scarcely,  however,  does  the  cntiw  I 
edifice  seem  to  have  l»een  completed  before  architecture  bad  again  made  such  progrwy 
tliat  a  work  a  century  old  was  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  our  raag^ificent-i 
churchraen.    As  we  find  Henry  IIL,  through  a  con3idcra!>le  portion  of  bir*  reign,  pull 
down  and  rebuilding  the  Confessor's  erection  at  Westminster,  so  do  we  find  his  snibj© 
in  various  places  imitating  hia  example,  and  more  particularly  at  St.  Paula.     In  12il  1 
a  new  steeple  was  finished,  and  in  1240  a  new  choir.     This  wm  dedicated  in  tbej 
presence  of  Henry,  attended  by  Otto,  the  Pope^s  legato,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  I 
English  ecclesiastics.     The  mode  in  which  the  money  was  obtained  for  these  works  ill 
an  iuterestitig  part  of  the  history  of  Old  Sl  PauTs.    The  prime  mover  in  and  sliilfull 
designer  of  the  whole  business  was  Bishop  Roger,  snmamed  Niger.     Having  no  king  I 
or  other  great  benefactor  to  depend  upon,  he  formed  the  determination  of  obtainio^l 
what  he  wanted  from  the  people  of  England  auil  Ireland.     Accordingly  he  inducetl ' 
the  general  ^K«dy  of  British  b;.<:hop3  to  issne  letters  to  the  clergy  and  otherij  under  1 
their  jurisdiction,  granting  indulgences  for  a  certain  number  of  days  to  all  those  who,  [ 
having  penance  to  perform,  and,  being  penitent,  should  assist  the  new  work.     Dugdak  , 
speaks  of  seeing  a  multitude  of  such  letters  written  at  the  period  and  for  the  edifice 
in  question.     How  cheerfully  the  people  iiuswcred  this  and  similar  appeals  we  perceive 
in  the  completion,  not  only  of  the  works  mentioned,  but  of  the  addition  of  an  entirely 
new  portion  to  the  east  end,  including  the  subterranean  church  of  8t.  Faith,  which 
was  begun,  in  125G,  by  Fulco  Basset,  the  then  bishop. 
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On  a  iaUet  hung  up  in  the  choir  was'wiitten  in  large  characten  the  measurements 
i  the  edifice,  as  taken  accurately  in  1315 ;  when  the  length  was  found  to  contain  690 
Ssei,  the  breadth  130,  the  height  of  the  naye  102,  and  the  length  of  the  same  150. 
Ehe  ball  on  the  top  of  the  spire  (520  feet  high)  was  large  enough  to  contain  ten  bushels 
if  oom,  and  had  a  cross  on  the  top  of  that,  making  the  entire  height  534  feet.  The 
ipaoe  of  ground  occupied  bj  the  building  was  found  to  measure  three  acres  and  a 
lal^  one  rood  and  a  half,  and  six  perches. 

With  the  exception  of  an  accident  now  and  then,  such  as  the  injury  done  by  light- 
ing to  the  spire  in  1444,  which  took  a  long  time  to  repair,  there  is  nothing  of 
aoiment  in  the  history  of  the  edifice  from  the  period  of  its  completion  down  to  that 
^en  the  Reformation  began  to  perplex  hierarchies  with  fears  of  change  eyen  more 
iliazi  monarchs.  From  that  time  St.  Paul's  is  a  troubled  history  for  the  next  one 
aundred  and  fifty  years.  Amongst  its  records  we  find  a  gratifying  eyidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation — Englishmen  reading  the  Bible  in  their  own  language. 
rhe  first  announcement  of  the  King's  purpose  was  made  known  by  his  direction,  in  1536, 
^r  a  translation  to  be  made.  Coverdale  had,  the  year  before,  completed  his  transla- 
ion,  which  was  now  placed  in  the  King's  hands  ;  and,  as  the  translator  himself  told 
lis  audience  one  day  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  various  opinions  having  been  expressed  as  to 
ts  value,  *^  Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to  peruse  it.  After  they  had  had  it  long  in 
their  hands,  he  asked  their  judgment  of  it :  they  said  there  were  many  faults  in  it. 
Bat  he  asked  upon  that  if  there  were  any  heresies  in  it :  they  said  they  found  none. 
-  Then/  said  the  King, '  in  Ood's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  my  people.' "  Crom- 
irell  SMx;ordingly  directed  a  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible  to  be  chained  to  a  pillar  or 
leak  in  the  choir  of  every  parish  church.  As  soon  as  the  new  translation  was  com- 
pleted, in  1539,  similar  directions  were  issued  with  regard  to  that ;  and  again,  in 
tMly  showing  that  the  earlier  orders  had  been  but  indifferently  obeyed.  Bonner  was 
cu>w  Bishop  of  London  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  he  caused  six  Bibles 
to  be  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  with  a  brief  admonition  attached,  that 
thej  should  be  read  humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obediently;  that  no  persons 
should  read  them  with  loud  voices,  or  during  divine  service  ;  and,  more  particularly, 
that  the  laity  were  not  to  dispute  of  the  mysteries  contained  therein.  But  the 
awakening  mind  of  man  was  preparing  to  accomplish  mightier  things  than  breaking 
through  a  bishop's  injunction.  Many  a  group  might  be  seen  about  these  chained 
Bibles,  now  listening  in  deep  silence  to  the  voice  of  one  who  read,  now  arguing  hotly 
Upon  some  disputed  passage  or  point  of  faith  it  involved.  Bonner  was  the  last  man 
to  submit  to  this  in  peace.  Ho  threatened  publicly  to  remove  the  Bibles  if  these 
abuses  continued ;  whilst  in  private,  he,  with  the  other  chief  heads  of  the  clergy, 
who  viewed  with  alarm  the  growing  schism,  strained  every  nerve  to  undo  wliat  had 
Wn  done,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth is  the  destruction  of  the  tall  steeple,  in  1561.  In  the  accounts  published  at  the 
J  time,  the  damage  was  attributed  to  lightning  during  a  tempest,  "  for  divers  persons, 
in  time  of  the  said  tempest,  being  in  the  fields  near  adjoining  to  the  city,  affirmed 
fc  that  they  saw  a  long  and  a  spear-pointed  flame  of  fire  (as  it  were)  run  through  the 
top  of  the  broche  or  shaft  of  Paul's  steeple  from  the  east  westward ; "  but  a  later 
writer.  Dr.  Heylin  (1674),  says,  that  a  plumber  had  since  confessed  that  it  happened 
through  his  negligence,  in  leaving  a  pan  of  coals  and  other  fuel  in  the  steeple  when 
he  went  to  dinner  ;  and  which,  taking  hold  of  the  dry  wood  in  the  spire,  had  become 
so  dangerous  before  he  returned,  that  he  kept  his  secret.  The  damage  done  was 
immense.  Not  only  the  entire  steeple  was  destroyed,  but  the  roof  of  the  church 
and  aisles.     By  1566  the  roof  was  repaired ;   but  it  now  began  to  be  perceived 
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that  a  ^eral  rap&ir  of  ilie  edifice  tra<  needed,  and  there  waj  vdll  the  steejiU 
to  bidld. 

We'may  mention  some  particiiliira  to  ahow  the  extraordinary  state  of  ncg1e<!t  and  ni£ 

into  which  this  once  proud  edifice  had  heen  by  this  time  allowed  to  fkll-    T»wmJ 

the  close  of  the  sixtectith  century  it  is  stated  that  the  henches  at  the  door  o*  tb 

choir  were  commonly  used  hj  heggars  and  drunkards  for  sleeping  on,  and  thai  a  laif 

dunghill  lay  within  one  of  the  doors  of  the  church.    The  middle  aisle  wa«  the  fameQ 

Paul's  Wfflllf J  which,  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  three  and  fix  k 

the  afternoon,  was  the  resort  of  persons  of  all  ranks  of  society;  and  a  pretty  medlej 

it  seems,  they  formed.     Dckkcr,  the  dramatist,  says,  "  At  one  time,  in  one  and  th 

same  rank,  yea  foot  by  foot»  and  elbow  by  elbow,  shall  you  see  walking  the  Km^ 

the  Gull,  the  Gallant,  the  Upstart,  the  Gentleman,  the  Clown,  the  Captain,  the  Appll 

jquire,  the  Lawyer,  the  UsurcT,  the  Citizen,  the  Bankrout,  the  Scholar,  the  Beggil 

I  the  Doctor,  the  Ideot,  the  Ruffian,  the  Cheater,  the  Puritan,  the  Cut^throat,  the  Hi]^ 

[men,  the  Low-men,  tho  True  man  and  tho  Thief  r  of  all  trades  and  professions  seme 

l^of  all  countries  some.    Thus,  whilst  Devotion  kneels  at  her  prayers,  doth  FrofAnatiol 

walk  under  her  nose  in  contempt  of  religion/'     More  than  twenty  private  boQil 

were  built  against  tho  walls  of  the  churchy  the  owners  of  several  of  which  had  cii 

I  eloBots  out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  while  in  other  instances  doors  had  l>een  made  lat 

Lthe  vaults,  which  were  converted  into  cellars.     At  one  of  the  visitations  the  rergn 

ated  that  **  the  shrouds  and  cloisters  under  the  convocation-house  are  mad^  I 

Foommon  lay-stall  for  boards,  trunks,  and  chests,  being  let  out  unto  trunk-makerf! 

I  where,  by  means  of  their  daily  knocking  and  noise,  the  church  is  greatly  disturbed.' 

I  One  house,  partly  formed  of  the  church,  is  stated  to  have  been  "  lately  used  as  a  plij^ 

ffcouse  ;  **  the  owner  of  another,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  chiu-cly 

[lad  contrived  a  way  through  a  window  into  a  part  of  tho  steeple,  which  he  hwl 

[turned  into  a  ware-room  ;  and  a  third  person  had  excavated  an  oven  in  one  of  tht 

tittresses,  in  which  he  bakedl  his  bread  and  pies. 

Nothing  considerable  was  done  io  tho  work  of  repair  till  Charles's  reign,  whett, 
riC33,  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  portico,  and  Inig 
Jones,  tbe  architect,  the  fourth.  It  would  have  been  well  for  this  great  architect' 
fume  if  his  connection  with  8L  Paul's  could  be  nl together  forgotten.  After  loddB 
upon  tho  elegant  tracery  and  bcautifullj-pointed  architecture  of  the  old  cathedll 
and  then  on  the  monstrous  additions  made  by  bim,  such  as  Corinthian  porticos,  rotw^ 
headed  windows,  balustnides  ornamented  with  round  stono  balls  along  the  top, 
needs  to  remember  the  Banqueting  IToxise,  WliitehalL 

Many  honourable  instances  of  private  zeal  in  tho  restoration  of  the  cathedral  ha?^ 
been  recorded.  Charles  himself  set  the  example  by  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  tlii 
portico  on  tbe  west,  wbiltst  Sir  Paul  Pindar  restored  tho  beautiful  screen  at  thU 
entrance  into  the  choir  (the  one  single  work  that  seems  to  have  beeu  done  in  tiM 
right  spirit),  and  gave  no  less  than  4000/.  to  the  repair  of  the  south  transept.  Am 
thus,  by  1G43,  the  whole  was  finished  except  tho  steeple,  at  an  erpensc  of  al 
100,tMX)?.,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out ;  and  men,  in  their  struggle  to  prevent  or 
accomplish  a  reform  of  all  the  evils  wliich  political  or  religious  institutions  are  hi 
to,  became  too  much  engrossed  to  attend  any  longer  to  the  state  of  St,  PauPs, 
the  abolition  of  biishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  in  1042,  the  revenues  and  buildinj 
attached  to  St.  Paul's  were  seized,  and  much  injury  done  to  the  interior  of  tl 
cathedral  by  the  quartering  of  horse-soldiers  in  the  nave,  and  the  erection  of  a  waL 
between  the  nave  and  choir,  in  order  to  partition  the  latter  off  for  divine  servioeWi, 
Charles  11.  began  the  work  of  repair  and  restoration  in  1C33,  but  before  any  gTet)| 
advance  was  made  came  the  Great  Fire. 


tlie  i9tj  haginning  of  the  GiTil  War  an  eminent'  aatiqutKy  ocmodvad  and 
Lted  a  fcheme  of  no  ofdinaiy  importance  or  toil,  which  he  haa  thua  deaoiibed  in 
re&ce  to  hia  woric  on  St.  Paul'a ;— ^  The  aaid  Mr.  Dugdale,  therefore,  reoeiTing 
uragement  from  Sir  Chriatopher  Hatton,  before  mentioned,  than  a  member  of 
Qouae  of  Commona  (who  timel j  foreaaw  the  near  approaching  atonn)  in  aummerj 

1641,  taking  with  him  one  Mr.  William  Sedgewick  (a  akilM  anna  paintar), 
red  fint  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  citj  of  London,  and  next  to  the 
r  church  of  Weitminater,  and  there  xnade  exact  draughta  of  all  the  monmnenta 
:h  of  them,  copied  the  epiti^[>ha  according  to  the  yery  letter,  aa  alao  of  all  anna 
»  windows  or  cut  in  atone ;  and  haying  io  done,  rode  to  Peterborough  in  Nortb- 
onahire,  Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Newark-upon-Trent,  Beverlej,  Southwell,  King^ 
apon-Hull,  York,  Selbj,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tamwortii,  Warwi^  and  did  the  like 
1  those  cathedral,  collegiate,  oonyentual,  and  diyers  other  parochial  ohurche% 
ftin  an  J  tomba  or  monuments  were  to  be  found,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of 
y  in  the  case  of  that  ruin  tiien  imminent,  might  be  preaeryed  for  future  and 
r  times."  A  more  interesting  passage,  or  a  more  gaUant  deed  than  this,  wa 
nowhere  find  in  the  annals  of  antiquarianism.  And  whateyer  the  amount  of 
anger  apprehended  and  the  mischiefs  done  to  our  cathedrala  during  the  Giyil 
one  eyent  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  that  he  could  not  anticipate^  the  Chnaal 
haa  left  ua  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  what  Dugdale  did  at  thia  period  fat 
Jiowledge  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  In  the  yaults  beneath  the  present  cathedral  are 
smains  of  some  half-doxen  monuments  dug  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former 
90,  and  thia  is  nearly  all  we  should  haye  known  of  the  sumptuoua  atrueturea 
dy  deacribed  bat  for  his  labours. 

Paul's  Oaoaa. 

[)m  a  writ  of  quo  warranio  of  the  year  1267,  the  15th  of  Edward  L,  it  appears^ 
ding  to  Dugdalo,  that  the  ground  on  which  Paul's  Gross  stood,  described  as  lying 
rard  from  the  church,  and  as  that  on  which  the  citizens  of  London  had  been  an- 
ly  wont  to  hold  their  Folkmotes,  was  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  King,  and  had 
newly  come  to  be  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  people,  it  is  stated, 
to  be  summoned  to  the  folkmote  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  hanging  in  a  tower 
b  stood  on  the  ground.  In  1285,  the  churchyard  was,  apparently  for  the  first 
completely  walled  round.  The  northern  part  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  how- 
still  continued  to  be  the  Forum  of  the  Londoners,  and  the  Cross  to  be  the  station 
which,  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  printing  and  little  reading,  an- 
cements  and  harangues  on  all  such  matters  as  the  authorities  in  church  or  state 
id  to  be  of  public  concern  were  poured  into  the  popular  ear  and  heart.  Stow 
ibes  it  as  ''  a  pulpit-cross  of  timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  coyered 
lead  ;"  and  this  was  probably  its  form  before  as  well  as  after  his  day.  We  may 
cturo  that  it  came  first  to  be  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  after  the  ground  on 
h  it  stood  was  taken  into  the  churchyard  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  at  least  tho 
)st  occasion  on  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  so  employed  was  in  the  year 
.  Yery  soon  after  this  date  we  begin  to  hear  of  sermons  regularly  preached  from 
's  Cross. 

e  great  era  of  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  began  with  the  revolt  of  Henry  YIIL 
ist  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  the  struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
itury  between  the  two  religions  that  followed.  During  all  that  period  of  commo- 
and  ykiaaitude,  from  the  middle  of  Henry's  reign  to  the  acoession  of  Eliaabeth, 
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for  a  great  part  of  which  people,  when  tboy  went  to  bed  at  night,  hardly  kacnr  i 
what  religion  they  might  rise  in  the  morning,  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  tb 
new  faith,  in  80  far  as  It  wns  waged  by  eloquence  and  argiunent,  and  on  a  populfl 
arena,  was  chiefly  carried  on  here.  One  of  Henry^s  first  measures,  afieir  be  had  takeq 
his  bold  resolution  of  getting  about  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  gupremacy  in  Eng 
land,  was  to  secure  this  station.  One  of  a  series  of  propositions  submitted  to  iN 
Council  in  December,  1533,  was  to  the  following  effect  :—''  That  order  he  taken  thd 
such  as  shaU  preach  at  PauPs  Cross  from  henceforth  shall  continually,  from  Sundi| 
to  Sunday,  preach  there,  and  also  teach  and  declare  to  tho  people,  that  he  thut  mfi 
calleth  hiras«jlf  Pope,  no  any  of  his  prcdeceesora,  it  and  were  but  only  the  Bishops  d 
Bome,  and  hath  no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  by  God*B  laws  within  this  r«a!a 
than  any  other  foreign  bi^^hop  hath,  which  is  nothing  at  all  ;  and  that  9uch  authotil] 
kas  he  bath  ulaimed  heretofore  bath  ^*een  only  by  usurpation  and  sufferance  of  pnacK 
kof  this  realm  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  may  he  bound  to  suffer  none  othen  U 
ll^reacb  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  as  he  will  answer,  but  such  as  will  preach  and  set  forth  1^ 
lame.'" 

lu  the  next  reign  the  pulpit  at  PauVs  Cross  was  filled  by  tho  most  eminent  preacheii 
of  the  Reformat  ion.  Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  frequently  proclaimed  to  crowds  ofl 
[  Ciager  listeners  that  testimony  which  they  both  afterwards  sealed  with  their  blood 
1  Ridley,  in  ncutoncss  and  literary  accomplishment  the  tirst  of  the  fathers  of  the  Enj 
I  lish  Reformation,  preached  a  famous  sermon  at  PauFs  Cross  on  the  sacrament  of  tbi 
Lord's  Supper  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1.747,  being  then  Bishop  of  Ri>ch<»t<d 
But,  we  confess,  we  would  rather  have  bcjird  honest  i>lJ  Latimer,  plain  and  homely  •! 
he  was,  sometimos  to  the  verge  of  the  absurd  and  the  ludicrous,  or 'beyond  ii,  ji 
shrewd  withal,  and  full  of  matter,  and  always  interesting  from  the  very  boldness  un 
directness  of  bis  appeals^  and  the  goodness  of  heart  and  genuine  simplicity  of  ckf 
racter  that  shuue  in  cverythiog  he  said*  Latimer  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Paul^ 
I  Cross  on  New  Year's  Day,  LHB,  and  his  second  and  third  t<u  the  two  following  8ui 
days.  Whiit  is  called  his  8ermou  of  the  Plough,  which  is  among  those  in  the  piiali 
collection,  was  proliably  one  of  these,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  been  preached  I 
tho  18 tb  of  January,  which  would  fall  on  a  Wedocffday  in  that  year.  It  was  preadii 
we  are  told,  in  the  Shrouds,  which  appears  to  hare  been  a  sort  of  covered  galleij 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  in  which,  probably,  the  more  distinguished  pd 
tion  of  the  congregation  used  commonly  to  be  seated,  and  where  tho  preacher  ak 
sometimes  took  his  station  when  the  weather  was  coarse.  Latimer  was  at  this  tioi 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  but  he  was  as  stout  i-  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  as  evBfl 
and  the  one  of  them  tltat  has  been  preserved  affords  cviJeuce  sufficient,  that  in  the* 
sermons  at  Paul's  Crossi,  be  did  not  mince  matters  in  telling  his  audience  of  their  be- 
setting sins,  or  spare  either  small  or  great. 

Tho  most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  Ridley  officiated  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  thk 

reign,  was  that  on  which  the  new  service  book  was  used  for  the  first  time.     "  The  Id! 

of  November,  1553,"  says  Stow,  **  being  the  feast  of  All  Saints^  the  new  service  bool 

I  called  of  Common  Prayer,  began  in  F^aul'a  Church,  and  the  like  through  the  wbol 

\  city.     The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Ridley,  executifig  the  service  in  PauPs  Church  tl 

the  forenoon,  in  his  rochet  only,  without  cope  or  vestment,  preached  in  the  choix^ 

and  at  afteraoou  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  crafl 

in  their  best  liveries  being  present ;  which  sermon  tending  to  the  setting  forth  tU 

I  0aid  late-made  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  continued  till  almost  five  of  the  clock  al 

I  Slight ;  so  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  companies  entered  not  into  Paulas  Churdt 

r.MB  had  been  accustomed,  but  departed  home  by  torchlight."    It  iras  a  zealous  timl 
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well  as  an  iatereBting  occasion,  when  people  could  thus  be  dctaiBcd  hearing"  i 
moo  in  the  open  ^ir,  m  a  Boisomo  churchyard,  till  6ve  o'clock  on  a  night  in  No*  | 
aber, 

b  soon  as  Marj  wat  fairlj  seated  on  the  throne,  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  was 
ie  more  taken  pouesaion  of  by  the  frieods  of  the  old  religion.  At  first,  there  were 
mi  tnmulta,  and  the  preachers  were  insulted.  Then,  during  the  next  five  years, 
» Otosa  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1558,  a  ser- 
II  of  Q&rdincr's  was  attended  by  sixteen  bishopM,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
I  many  of  the  judges.  But  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  judges,  and  bishops,  wore  all 
n  alter  this  obliged  to  suit  themselves,  as  beat  they  could,  to  another  change.  The 
mih  bad  been  only  three  days  out  of  MaryV  body  when  on  the  ^Oth  of  November 

pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross  was  mounted  by  Dr.  Bill,  the  new  Queen's  chaplain,  and 
dc  to  resound  once  more  with  the  doctrines  formerly  preached  by  Ridley  and  J 
imer.     nome.  Jewel,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  re-established  Protestant 
LTch,  vindicated  the  new  order  of  things  at  Paul's  Cros:^  ;    and  the  sermons  do* 
kfed  there  every  Sunday^  as  of  old,  appear  to  have  been  well  attended  throughout 

rejgn  of  Elizabeth. 

loir  was  ,the  glory  of  PauVs  Cross  over  till  many  years  after  this  date.  James  L 
Id  m  great  state  on  horseback,  from  Whitehall,  to  hear  a  sermon  preached  from 
I  famous  pulpit  by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  on  ftlid-lent  Sunday,  the  26th 
Uarch,  1(328.  And  Pennant  is  miataken  in  supposing  this  was  the  last  tiermon 
r  preached  here.  It  was  not  even  the  last  attended  by  royalty  ;  for,  on  the  3t>th 
M^jy  163<>,  Charles  I.,  like  his  two  predeceeisors,  also  came  in  sttite  to  Bt.  Paurs, 
^  ^er  having  attended  the  service  in  the  cathedral,  took  his  seat  in  a  place  pro- 
id  for  him,  and  heard  the  sermon  at  the  Cross.  But  this  was  very  neai'ly  the  last 
jiose  sermons  delivered  in  the  open  air.  In  April,  in33,  white  the  cathedral  was 
lei^oing  extensive  repairs,  and  the  churchyard  was  occupied  with  masons  and 
Idmg  materials^  the  sermons  were  removed  into  the  choir  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  ^ 
i  the  old  pulpit  out  of  doors  was  ever  again  occupied.  At  last,  by  the  votes  of  | 
(I  Houses  of  the  Long  Parliament,  ou  the  loth  and  1 1th  of  September,  1642,  for 

mboliahing  of  bishops,  detins,  and  chapters,  **  the  very  foundation  of  this  famous 
l«4nU,*'  to  quote  the  impressive  words  of  its  historian,  ^*  was  utterly  shaken  in 
•es ;  .  ,  ,  .  so  that  the  next  year  fellowing,  1643,  the  famous  Cross  in  the  church^ 
],  which  had  been  for  many  ages  the  most  noted  and  solemn  place  in  this  nation 
the  gravest  divines  and  greatest  scholars  to  preach  at,  was,  with  the  rest  of  the 
liea  about  London  and  Westminster,  by  further  order  of  the  said  parliameut,  pulled 
'U  to  the  ground.'' 


Th£  BuiLDura  of  St.  Paul's. 

he  Fire  of  London  roused  the  indomitable  spirits  of  Englishmen.  "  They  beheld/* 
te  Dr.  Sprat,  with  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  smoking  around  him,  "  the  ashei 
^eir  houses,  gates,  and  temples,  without  the  least  expression  of  pusillanimity* 
aliUosophers  had  done  this,  it  had  weU  become  their  profession  of  wisdom ;  if 
tlemen,  the  nobleness  of  their  breeding  and  blood  would  have  re^juired  it :  but 
(  such  greatness  of  heart  should  be  found  amongst  the  poor  artisans  and  the 
jure  multitude,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  that  ever  hap- 
ed.  *  *  *  A  new  city  is  to  be  built,  on  the  most  advantageous  seat  of  all  Europe  , 
trade  and  command.  This,  therefore,  is  the  fittest  seasou  for  men  to  apply  their 
Qghte  to  the  improving  of  the  materiuis  of  building,  and  to  the  inventing  of 
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iMstUr  modelj  for  housea,  roof«,  ohimnejrs,  ooaduiis,  whturfsp  had  itreeto.^*  0&  th^  | 
mommg  of  tho  7th  of  Beptember,  EtoIjd  mudo  a  painful  pilgninAgo  throu^  i 
ruicF,  clarabering  over  heaps  of  smokiiig  rubbisb,  and  frequently  mistftJcing  whwi  kij 
**  Tbo  gfouad,**  ho  say«,  **  wm  m>  hot  that  it  burnt  the  aoloB  of  my  iho0a.'*  Thftl 
fruit  of  this  excursion  was  a  plim  for  the  rcBtoratioo  of  tho  city.  '*Tho  Km$  tadl 
Ptttlittment;*  he  wrote  to  Sir  Samuel  Tuko,  in  December,  1666,  **ai«  infinitely  | 
«calous  for  the  rebiiildiug  of  our  ruins  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  unirersiiUy  bo  the  cmrl 
ployment  of  next  spring*  ♦  *  ♦  Everybody  brings  in  his  ides:  amongst  the  r«stll 
presented  hia  Mujesty  mj  own  conceptions,  with  a  diicourte  umexod.  It  nas  thfll 
socond  that  was  scon,  wUhin  ttco  dir^n  aftrrthe  confiagraiion  ;  bdt  Dk.  Weeh  u^  mtI 
TJiE  START  OP  mb/'  Wreu  was  appointed  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  and  prindpiir 
architect  for  rebuilding  the  whole  city,  having  been  previoualy  appointed  architect  J 
and  one  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  reatomtion  of  St.  Paul'a.  The  intimate  I 
ledge  he  obtained  of  the  topography  of  the  metropolis  in  the  course  of  his 
surveys,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  &  mind  which  has  projected  a  general  plan  i 
the  erection  of  a  city  to  execute  minor  details  with  a  constant  reference  to  it,  pail 
him  in  a  condition  to  realise  some  pi>rtiona  of  his  design. 

Tho  leading  feature*  of  Wren^a  plan  are  stated  by  himself: — "From  th&i  pari 4 
Fleet  Street  which  remained  unburnt,  about  Bt.  Duu^tan's  Church,  a  straight  sueel|| 
ninety  feet  wide/ crosses  the  valley,  passing  by  the  south  side  of  Ludgate  prisonj  aDdi 
thenco  in  a  direct  line,  ends  gracefully  in  a  piazza  at  Tower  Hill,  but  bcfort  ttj 
descends  into  tho  valley  where  now  the  great  lewor  (Fleet  Ditch)  runs,  it  opctuj 
a  round  piazza,  the  centre  of  eight  ways.  *  *  *  Leaving  Ludgate  prison  on 
side  of  the  street  (instead  of  which  gate  was  designed  a  triumphal  axch  to ' 
founder  of  the  new  city,  King  Charles  11.),  the  street  divides  into  two  others  as  \mx^\ 
and  before  they,  spreading  at  acute  angles,  can  be  clear  of  one  another,  they  funn  i| 
triangular  piaaxa,  the  basis  of  which  is  filled  by  the  cathedral  church  of  St^lVlLl 
LoftTing  St.  Paufs  on  the  left,  we  proceed,  a«  our  first  way  lod  us^  towards  the  Toini|| 
the  way  being  all  along  adorned  with  parochial  churches.  We  return  again  to  \ 
gate,  and,  leaving  St.  Paul's  on  the  right  hand,  pass  the  other  great  branch 
Royal  Exchange,  seated  at  the  place  where  it  was  before,  but  free  from  buildin 
the  middle  of  a  piaxsa  included  between  two  great  streets — the  one  from  LudgaMi 
leading  to  the  south  front,  and  another  from  Holbom  over  the  Canal  to  Ncvirgate,  sadl 
thence  straight  to  the  north  front  of  tho  Exchange,"  There  was  to  be  a  commodifl'tfj 
quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  ;  a  canal 
be  cut  at  Bridewell,  with  sluices  at  liolborn  Bridge  and  at  tho  mouth,  and  st 
coal  on  each  ^idc  ;  the  Ilall^  of  the  twelve  chief  companies  were  to  bo  unitod^l 
one  regular  square  annexed  to  Gaildball  ;  the  churches  were  to  be  designed  *'  j 
ing  to  tho  best  forms  for  capacity  and  hearing/'  adorned  with  useful  portic<.><$  audi 
lofty  ornamoutd  towers,  and  steeplea  in  the  greater  paiishes  ;  and  all  churchraH^I 
gardens,  and  unnecessary  vacuities,  and  all  trades  that  use  great  fires  or  yield  I 
noisome  smells,  were  to  bo  placed  out  of  the  town.  It  is  clear  from  this  outline  thtll 
the  nucleus  of  Wren's  plan  for  robuildiug  London  was  that  cathedral,  the  eai^ft*] 
Inlities  of  which  he  had  m  thoroughly  studied,  and  was  so  eagerly  bent  upon  i 
ing  to  the  utmoHt.  His  plan  boing  rejected,  he  was  Testrtoted  to  the  reaiiaadd 
his  idea  of  an  Ani^lo-episcopal  cathedral,  to  dropping  his  halls  and  churches  here  i 
there  in  narrow  spaces,  obscured  by  tho  close  proximity  of  tall  houset,  in  the 
perhaps,  that  a  more  civilised  generation  might  deem  it  worth  while  to  exc 
them,  and  to  introducing  from  time  to  time  reforms  in  the  line  of  streets^  sewe 
and  mode  of  constructing  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
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PHonne  time,  liowe?er|  elapsed  before  he  was  alioired  to  set  to  work  evon  upon  the 
^SthedraL  On  a  particular  survej  by  the  architect  and  the  reat  of  the  commi^Ioners, 
it  was  determiDed  th^t  part  of  the  bodj  of  the  old  cathedral  towards  the  weat  abuuld, 
W  being  least  damaged,  he  fitted  up  as  a  temporarj  choir^  wherein  the  dean  and 
pebends  might  have  divine  service  until  the  rcpinr  of  the  whole  (for  that  was  itill 
dreamed  of)}  or  a  new  cathedral  should  he  built.  A  rojal  mandate  was  issued  on  the 
15th  January,  1G67,  for  commencing  these  operations^  The  whole  of  that  jear^  and 
pirt  of  the  nexty  wore  consumed  in  clearing  away  the  rubbiftb,  and  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  ruins.  This  examination  eatablished  the  correctness  of  Wren's 
judgment  regarding  the  ineligibility  of  merely  repairing  the  building.  Dr.  Sancroft 
pDOte  to  him  on  the  25th  of  April,  1668,  '^  As  he  said  of  old,  FradaUm  ai  qucedam 
imnaiiof  so  science,  at  the  height  you  are  moittor  of  it^  is  prophetic  too.  What  you 
irhiipered  in  my  ear  at  your  last  coming  hither  is  come  to  pass.  Our  work  at  the 
vest  end  of  St.  PauFs  is  fallen  about  oiur  ears.  Your  quick  eye  discerned  the  widls 
Ukd  pillarB  gone  of  their  perpendiculars,  and  I  believe  other  defects  too,  which  are 
fkow  exposed  to  every  common  observer.  About  a  week  since,  we  being  at  work  about 
khe  th^^d  pillar  from  the  west  end,  on  the  south  side,  which  we  had  new  cased  with 
tone  where  it  was  most  defective,  almost  up  to  the  chapitre,  a  great  weight  falling 
m  the  high  wall  so  disabled  the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisle  by  it,  that  it  threat- 
,ed  a  sudden  ruin  so  visibly,  that  the  workmen  presently  removed,  and  the  next 
ighi  the  whole  pillar  fell,  and  carried  ^caSblds  and  all  to  the  very  ground.  The 
nd  pillar,  which  you  know  is  bigger  than  the  rest,  stands  now  alone,  with  art 
.ous  weight  on  the  top  of  it,  which  we  caimot  hope  should  stand  long,  and  yet 
dare  not  venture  to  take  it  down."  Some  entries  in  the  *  Diary'  of  Pepys,  rather 
>iia  in  the  same  year,  convey  an  impressive  though  sufficiently  grotesque  picture  of 
atate  of  the  ruins,  and  enable  us  to  conjecture  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
i  who  obstructed  Wren,  and  fancied  themselves  adequate  to  the  task  of  re- 
lUmug  6t.Faurs; — *' I  stopped  at  St.  Paul's,  and  there  did  go  into  St.  Faith's  Churchy 
als«  in  the  body  of  the  west  pait  of  the  church  j  and  did  see  a  hideous  sight  of 
e  walls  of  the  church  ready  to  fall,  that  I  was  in  fear  as  long  as  I  was  in  it ;  and 
I  saw  the  great  vaults  underneath  the  body  of  the  church/'  And  again — '^  Up 
iznes,  and  walked  to  the  Tetuplc,  and  stopped,  viewing  the  Exchange,  and  Paul's, 
St*  Faith's,  w/i^re  i^range  i^wthe  vtr^$ight  of  tiu  sLomt  faiUn*j  from  the  top  of  the 
ijh  mak0mema-*ick!"'  It  was  therefore  natural  enough,  on  the  part  of  Pr. 
croft,  earnestly  to  require  Wren's  "presonco  and  assistance  with  all  pojisible 
^pecd*'  in  April,  and  to  inform  him  in  July,  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 

la  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  commissiouers,  Wren  made  a  report,  in 
^hich  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible  permanently  to  save  the  existing 
kiilding.  At  the  game  time  he  stated  in  the  most  emphatic  language  the  di^culties 
b  the  way  of  a  new  erection  : — ^*  The  very  substruction  and  repair  of  St.  Faith's 
—  cost  so  much  that  I  shall  but  frighten  this  age  with  the  computation  of  what  is 
lie  done  in  the  dark,  before  anythiDg  will  appear  for  the  use  desired.'^  Never- 
^  with  the  hopefulness  characteristia  of  great  minds,  ho  pointed  out  how  the 
might  be  begun.  An  order  was  issued  in  consequence  of  his  report,  by  the  King 
\t  council,  to  take  down  the  walls,  clear  the  ground,  and  proceed  precisely  as  rccom- 
leaded  by  Wren.  Still  the  half-hearted  and  narrow-minded  pertiou  of  the  com- 
liaaloners  contrived  to  throw  so  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  architect,  that 
k  April  J  1U71»  we  find  them  still  prating  of  repairing  instead  of  rebuilding,  and  the 
lie  ftp  encumbered  with  the  old  materials,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
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the  inEp^ction  of  the  ruins,  A  rtpresent&tion  to  ibU  effect  from  Wren  eliciud  «& 
order  for  the  removiU  and  sale  of  the  rubbiah  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbufj, 
the  Bishop  aud  Lord  Mayor  of  Londoo,  in  which,  alluding  lo  "  the  new  fabric,"  a 
Bignificant  **  which  wo  hope  may  speedily  begin  "  u  added.  It  was  not,  howercr^  dU 
1673  that  the  intention  of  repairing  the  old  edifice  was  finaUy  abandoned,  and  the 
arcbitect  desired  to  make  designs  for  an  entirely  new  edifice  worthy  the  greatscM 
of  the  nation,  and  calculated  to  rival  e?ery  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe*  Efen 
then  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  which  Wren  was  subjected  rather  changed 
their  character  than  abated. 

nia  origiiml  design  for  the  cathedral  (of  which  the  elevation  is  given,  p.  :S62)  ► 
bodied  some  great  principles  expressed  in  his  first  report  on  the  old  church.     1': 
length  of  aisle  to  which  he  objected  was  necessary,  perhaps,  for  the  processions  and  ^ 
ptge&ntrj  of  the  Eomisb  rituali  but  was  uncalled  for  in  the  reformed  cathedral  «er    :_ 
Tioe.      lie  availed  himeclf  of  this   circumstance  to  give  greater  compactneai  and  \^ 
Bquareness  to  the  church,  which  was  to  be  the  basb  and  substructure  of  his  donjp 
His  judges^  however,  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the  notion  that  the  fv^^     I 
and  arrangement  of  a  cathedral  to  which  they  had  all  their  lives  been  acci»ti 
was  the  only  proper  and  possible  form  for  such  a  buOding.    The  Duke  of  York. 
insisted,  Speace  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harding,  that  aide  oiatoriea  si 
be  added— the  anecdotist  suggests   because   he   already  meditated  convertini:  i 

f  fabric  to  the  use  of  the  Romish  worship.     Ho  adds — ''  It  narrowed  the  buiJ  ' 

|i  broke  in  very  much  upon  the  beauty  of  the  design.     Sir  Christopher  i^ 

I  strongly  on  the  prejudice  they  would   be  of,  that  he  actually  shed  tears  in  ispeakmg 

I  of  it,  but  it  was  all  io  vain.     The  Duke  insisted  on  the  long  aisles  and  oratoiiei 

'  being  inserted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply."    The  modification  of  the  otiginil 

design  which  has  been  erected^^a  cruciform  Italian  cathedral,  closely 
that  of  St,  Peter  at  Home — was  accordingly  resolved  to  be  carried  into  ex\ 
and  letters  patent  were  issued  supera^ng  the  old  commission  for  "  upholding 
repairing  "  the  ancient  cathedral  ehurch,  authorising  the  commissioners  to  '*  rebuild, 
new  erect,  finish,  and  adorn  the  £aid  cathedral  church  upon  new  foundations,**  ind' 
empowering  them  to  **  tako  down  and  demolish  what  is  yet  remaining  of  the  old 
fabric.'* 

Sir  Christopher  now  commenced  his  great  work  by  making  the  necessary  prelisai- 
nary  arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design*     He  appointed  officers  s&d 
chief  workmen,  with  their  proper  officers,  subalterns,  and  departments,  aU  in  itt^ 
ordination  and  rendering  their  accounts  to  himself.     Early  in  the  year  1674  lb| 
workmen  began  to  clear  away  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  preparatory  to  I^ 
ing  the  new  foundation.    The  pulling  down  of  the  old  walls,  which  were  in  msaj 
places  eighty  feet  high  and  five  in  thickness,  was  an  arduous  undertaking.     At  firtt 
the  men  stood  above,  working  them  dow^n  with  pickaxes,  while  labourers  below  moTcd^ 
away  the  materials  that  foil,  and  dispersed  them  in  heaps.     The  accumulal 
rubbish  by  this  means  was  so  great  as  for  a  time  to  hinder  them  in  form; 
foundations  ;  part,  however,  was  in  time  removed  to  heighten  c-r  pave  streets, 
build  the  parochiiil  churches.     Before  this  was  accomplished,  however,  Wren  © 
Btructed  scaftolde  high  enough  to  extend  over  the  heaps  in  his  way;  and,  droppi 
perpendiculanj  from  lines  drawn  carefully  upon  the  level  plan  of  the  scaffold,  he 
out  bis  foundations.     He  worked  on  in  this  fashion,  gaining  every  day  more  rooQi|| 
till  he  came  to  the  middle  tower  that  formerly  carried  the  lofty  spire.     The  workmen 
quailed  before  the  dangerous  task  of  mounting  two  hundred  feet  to  cast  down  thifj 
ruin  ;  and  Wren*s  inventive  genius  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  attaining  his 
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He  droTe  a  hole  two  feet  square  to  the  centre 
«f  the  pier,  deposited  iu  it  a  deal  box  containiiig  eighteen  pounds  of  gunpowder ; 
Exed  to  thifi  a  hollow  cane  cont&iniDg  a  quick  match,  and^  closing  the  mine,  gave 
ctions  for  its  explosion.  This  email  quantitj  of  powder  lifted  up  the  whole 
Bgle  of  the  tower,  the  two  great  arches  that  rested  upon  it,  and  the  two  adjoining 
arches  of  the  aisles^  with  the  masonry  above.  The  walls  cracked  to  the  top,  and 
were  lifted  vi&Lbly,  en  ma^sf,  about  nine  inches  ;  then,  suddenly  subsiding  again,  they 
fell  into  a  heap  of  ruins  without  scattering.  It  wa*  half  a  minute  before  the  heap 
opened  iu  two  or  three  places^  and  emitted  smoke.  The  fall  occasioned  such  a  concus- 
laon,  that  the  inhabitanta  round  about  took  it  for  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
uchitect,  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  hia  calculations,  awaited  with  perfect  calmness 
ihe  result  of  his  experiments  His  next  officer,  charged  during  his  absence  with  the 
ezfilosioii  of  another  mine,  put  in  too  much  powder,  and  did  not  drive  the  hole  deep 
«ium^ ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  fragment  of  stone  was  shot  into  the 
room  of  a  private  house^  where  two  women  were  at  work.  Neither  were  injured  ; 
but  the  terror  of  the  neigh lx>urs  induced  the  conunissioners  to  prevent  any  further 
ttsc  of  gunpowder.  The  architect  was  thus  forced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other 
methods  of  saving  time,  diminishiog  expensei  and  protecting  men^s  lives  and  limbs. 
His  most  successful  expedient  was  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  battering  ram.  He 
provided  a  strong  mast  of  timber,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  armed  the  bigger 
end  with  a  great  spike  of  iron,  fortified  with  iron  bars  along  the  mast,  secured  by 
ferrules.  This  machine  he  suspended  from  two  places  to  one  ring  with  a  strong 
tMJde,  on  a  triangle  (such  as  were  used  to  weigh  heavy  ordnance)^  and  kept  thirty 
men  beating  with  this  instrument  against  the  same  part  of  the  wall  for  a  whole 
day.  The  workmen,  not  discerning  any  immediate  eftect,  thought  this  mere  waste 
of  time ;  but  Wren,  who  knew  the  internul  motion  thus  coin munit-u ted  must  be 
operating,  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  On  the  second  day  the  wail  began  to 
tremble  at  the  top,  and  fell  in  a  few  hours. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June^  1675,  by  the 
architect.  It  was  October,  1694,  before  the  choir  was  fijiished,  as  to  the  stone-work, 
mod  the  scaffolds  struck  both  without  and  within  in  that  part.  It  was  the  5th  of 
December,  1697,  before  divine  service  was  performed  at  SL  PauFs  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Fire  of  16tHi.  And  it  was  not  till  the  year  171D,  when  Wren  had  attained 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  that  his  son  Christopher  laid  the  highest  stone  of 
the  lantern  on  the  cupola,  attended  bj  tlie  venerable  architect  himself,  Mr,  Strong, 
the  master-mason  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  lodge  of  Freemasons,  of  whom,  says  his 
biographer,  Elmes,  "Sir  Christopher  was  for  many  years  the  active  as  well  as  the 
acting  master,"  Forty *four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  burning  of  the  ancient  fane  ; 
thirty-five  since  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new.  Three  reigns  had  ter- 
minated ;  a  revolution  had  driven  a  family  from  the  throne ;  a  dynasty  (that  of 
Orange)  had  received  the  sceptre  and  become  extinct ;  whilst  the  stately  pile,  **  the 
Corinthian  capital "  of  the  metropolis^  was  slowly  growing  up.  The  cause  of  this 
delay  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  our  tale. 

llie  royal  mandate  of  the  14th  of  May,  1675,  which  was  Wren^s  warrant  for  laying 
the  founfhition  stone,  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  permission  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect  if  he  could.  In  the  first  place,  proper  materials  were  not  easily  procured, 
notwithstanding  an  order  issued  by  the  Kiug  in  Council,  in  May,  1669,  to  the  effect 
that  "  there  hath  been  for  many  years  past  great  waste  made  of  our  stone  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland  "*  *  *  ;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  great  occasion  we  have  of 
using  much  of  the  said  stone  *  *  *  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's,  our  pleasure  is,  and 
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we  do  by  these  pfcsentd  will  and  require  all  peiaons  wbaUoeTdr,  that  ih€j  forbear  to 
transport  any  moro  stone  &om  our  Islo  of  Portland,  without  the  leave  and  wanaat 
firat  obtained  from  Dr,  Christopher  Wren,  surveyor  of  our  works."  In  the  next  plice^ 
money  was  not  forthcoming  in  suJlcient  qiumtities.  It  is  tru^  that,  in  additioo  lo 
the  proportion  of  coal-dutios  nUotted  to  the  buUding  of  St.  Panl'*,  King  Quirks 
graciously  states  in  his  second  commission — -'^  We  aio  vory  icubible  that  the  erecting 
»ucb  a  new  fabric  or  structure  will  be  a  work  not  only  of  great  time^  but  of  verj 
extraordinary  coat  and  expanse ;"  and  adds,  "We  are  graciously  pleased  to  contiaufi 
the  free  gift  of  £1000  by  the  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  our  priry  pujMi  for 
the  rebuilding  and  new  erecting  of  the  said  church  ; ''  but  the  yalue  of  a  ^^  protaise  to 
pay  "  from  the  merry  monarch  was  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain*  The  remat&i&g 
provisiuns  for  raising  funds  were — authority  given  to  the  commia^onera  to  ask  and 
receive  voluntary  contributions  from  all  subjects  ;  an  injuaction  to  the  judges  of  tbft 
Prerogative  Court  and  others  to  set  apart  ^* some  convenient  proportion ^^  of  all  caaumi^ 
tationa  for  penance  towards  the  erection  of  St,  Paul's ;  and  an  inq^uisitorial  power 
vested  in  the  oomnussionera  to  inquire  after  any  legacies  and  bequests  for  the  bcncit 
of  the  cathedral  church  ihat  may  have  beeu  fraudulently  concealed.  In  IGlH  th^ 
Bishop  of  London  felt  it  nccesbary  to  publish  a  very  earnest  and  urgent  addrtai^ 
exhorting  all  classes  of  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  to  extend  their  liberalilj 
towards  the  building ;  and  among  the  receipts  of  one  year  we  find  entered  X50  from 
Sir  .  Christopher  Wren,  whose  annual  salary  as  architect  was  only  ^200.  But  tb« 
greatest  obstruction  he  experienced  was  oecasioned  by  the  prejudices  and  Ul-will  of  a 
section  of  the  comoiisbiioners.  They  pestered  him  by  incessant  attempts  to  force  him 
to  deviate  from  his  own  plan,  and  introduce  alterations,  the  suggestion  of  crude 
ignorance.  This  annoyance  began  with  his  nndextakiug,  and  even  survived  its  ckia 
The  alterations  forced  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  York  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
17 17  the  commissioners  tranamltted  to  Ixim  a  resolution  unporting  ^^that  a  balustiado 
of  stono  be  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  church,  unless  Sir  Christopher  Wren  do,  in  writing 
under  his  hand^  set  forth  that  it  is  coBtrmy  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  give 
his  opinion  in  a  fortnight's  time  ;  and  if  ho  doth  not,  then  the  resolution  of  a  balui* 
trade  is  to  bo  proceeded  wltk"  The  venerable  architect  replied  by  a  demonstration 
of  tho  ignorance  which  dictated  the  proposal^  prefacing  his  remarks  thus  : — **  I  never 
designed  a  hEilu^tradc.  Persons  of  little  skill  in  architecture  did  expecti  I  beUevei  to 
fee  something  they  bad  been  used  to  in  Qothic  structures,  and  ladies  UUnk  natkvng 
Wtfl  it^Uhuut  an,  $d4/i7tg,  I  should  gladly  have  complied  with  the  vulgar  taste,  but  I 
suspended  for  the  following  reasons,'*  ^c«  Ue  concludes  with  the  emphatic  declanr 
tion — ''  My  opinion  therefore  is,  to  have  statues  erected  on  the  four  pediments  onlyi 
which  will  be  a  most  proper,  noble,  and  sufficient  ornament  to  the  whole  fabric,  and 
was  never  omitted  in  the  best  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architecture ;  the  principloi 
of  which,  throughout  all  my  schemes  of  this  colossal  structure,  I  have  religiously 
ondeavoured  to  follow ;  aud  if  I  glory,  it  is  in  the  singular  mercy  of  Ood,  who  has 
enabled  me  to  begin  and  finish  my  great  work  ao  conformable  to  the  ancient  modeL^' 
It  ^  would  have  been  well  had  the  thwartitig  he  experienced  been  confined  to  this 
meddling  ooKoomhry  of  tampering  with  his  plans ;  but,  irritated  at  his  opposition  to 
their  interference,  hi  a  peraccutois  had  rccoui'ae  to  still  meaner  devices  for  annoying 
him,  Aa  early  as  1675  wo  find  their  creatures  sot  on  to  lljf-blow  his  fi^me  with 
accusations  of  undue  delay  in  the  pajmeot  of  workmen  ;  and  in  1710  we  find  them 
throwing  obstacles  In  the  way  of  finishing  the  buildiug,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
keeping  him  out  of  £i3(X)|  the  amount  of  a  moiety  of  his  salary  suspended  by  Aot  of 
Pariiament  till  the  completion  of  the  building.    Notwithstanding  th«d«  ob^trtioi 


i  siaglo-Laoided  oomplotcd  St.  Paul's  in  tho  cour^eof  thurty-fire years  from  the 
Itying  of  th0  fouiidatioii-dtone  :  while  St.  Peter's  wu  the  work  of  more  than  twenty 
Irciill^efc^  auf>ported  by  the  treasure  of  the  Christian  world,  under  the  pontificates  of 
iaeteea  suecessiye  Popes.  H 

KoT  W&8  St.  Paul's  the  work  of  an  undistracted  attention.  In  a  manuscript  book  ™ 
r  the  transactions  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  possession  of  Mr*  Elmes  when  ho  wrote 
fe*lafe  of  Wren,  the  architect's  name  occurs  in  almost  every  page.  Petitions  are 
Btantly  referred  to  the  **  surveyor-general,"  in  order  that  he  may  make  personal 
BKtion  and  report.  Upon  him  deTolred  the  task  of  detecting  and  abating  all 
^Mices,  irregular  bnildingA,  defects  in  drainage,  dsc,  that  might  proTC  prejudicial 
t  public  health  or  the  beauty  of  the  Coxirt  end  of  the  town.  These  tasks  imposed 
y^  him  much  personal  exertion  and  extensive  and  intricate  calculations.  The 
mfl  Bsichange,  the  Monument,  Temple  Bar,  Chelsea  Hospital,  many  of  the  Balls  of 
l^reat  companies,  seventeen  churches  of  the  largest  parishes  in  London,  and  thii'ty- 
>ur  out  of  the  remaining  parishes  on  a  large  scale,  were  rebuilt  under  the  direction 
l£rom  the  designs  of  Wren,  during  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  upon  St.  Paul's, 
I  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
for  the  erection  of  fifty  additional  churches  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Wcst- 
r.  Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  carrying  on  the  works, 
evious  to  his  undertaking  this  new  office  he  submitted  to  his  colleagues  a  report 
be  proper  method  of  conducting  such  an  important  business,  pointing  out  the 
t  fitting  iiituatious  for  new  churches,  the  best  materials  to  be  used,  the  most  pro- 
limensioDJ,  situation  of  the  pulpit,  and  other  necessary  considerations.  As  we 
the  g^rm  of  the  conception  of  his  own  St.  Panl's  Cathedral  in  his  report  to 
'  Charles  on  the  condition  of  the  ancient  structure,  so  we  find  embodied  in  this 
port  to  the  commissioners  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
|biiccture.  Wren,  a  man  of  equally-balanced  disposition  and  strong  judgment,  was 
■  Bud  had  his  early  education  in  the  family  of  a  dignitiiry  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
B;  his  scientific  and  literary  training  and  many  distinctions  he  received  at  Oxford.  ■ 
Bras  emphatically  a  Protestant  according  to  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England  I 
mxk  admirer  of  its  subdued  yet  elegant  stateliness  of  ritual.  This  feeling,  co- 
lerating  with  his  fundamental  principle,  that  in  architecture  use  and  ornament  must 
rays  go  hand  in  hand,  produced  his  peculiar  stylo  of  church-building,  and  must 
^Tcr  be  left  out  of  view  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  character  and  success  of  that 
IM  of  his  workj.  The  first  object  with  Wren  was  to  ascertain  the  proper  capacity 
id  dimensions  of  a  church.  Owing  to  the  populousncss  of  London,  **  the  churches 
[iat  be  large  i  but  still,  in  our  reformed  religion,  it  should  seem  vain  to  make  a 
ixiah  church  larger  than  all  who  are  present  can  both  hear  and  see.  The  Romanists, 
deedy  may  build  larger  churches ;  it  is  enough  if  they  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
ya  and  see  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but  ours  are  to  be  fitted  for  auditories." 
aving  determined  the  most  eligible  size  of  a  church  upon  thiij  principle,  and  hinted 
■lie  Yariations  of  form  and  proportion  of  which  it  was  siiaceptible^  he  proceeds  to 
Bintemal  arrangement  —  the  distribution  of  the  area  and  the  position  of  the 
llpit: — **  Concerning  the  placing  of  the  pulpit,  I  shall  obseive  a  moderate  voice 
iv  be  hoard  fifty  feet  distant  before  the  preacher,  thirty  feet  on  each  side,  and 
Bty  behind  the  pulpit,  and  not  this  unless  the  pronunciation  be  distinct  and 
Pb»  without  losing  the  voice  at  the  last  word  of  the  sentencei  which  is  commonly 
ipbatical,  and  if  obscured  spoils  the  whole  sense.'*  Upon  the  useful  ho  superin- 
1  his  external  omnment,  taking  care  that  there  ihall  be  no  discordance  between 
|wo : — "  As  to  the  situation  of  the  churches^  I  should  propose  they  be  brought  as 
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forwiird  as  possible  into  the  larger  and  more  open  streets ;  not  in  obscure  lanes,  nor 
where  coaches  will  be  much  obstructed  in  the  passage :  nor  are  we,  I  think,  t<Kj  nicdy 
to  observe  east  or  west  in  the  poBltion  unless  it  faJls  out  properly.  Such  ^onta  m 
shall  happen  to  lie  most  open  in  view  should  be  adorned  with  porticos,  both  for  beauty 
and  convenience^  which,  together  with  bandtome  gpirea  or  lantemf,  rising  in  good 
proportion  al>ovo  the  tieighbouring  houses  (of  which  I  have  given  several  example* 
in  the  City,  of  different  forms),  may  be  of  sufficient  ornament  to  the  town,  without 
a  great  expense  for  enriching  the  outward  walk  of  the  churches,  in  which  plainnc^> 
and  duration  ought  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  studied.  When  a  parish  is  dividend, 
I  suppose  it  may  ho  thought  sufficient  if  the  mother-church  has  a  tower  large  enough 
for  a  good  ring  of  belk,  and  the  other  churches  smaller  towers  for  two  or  three  l:>cllff.** 
Wren  had  a  just  conception  of  what  was  re*juircd  from  the  architect  in  our  climate 
and  state  of  society.  The  Grecian  temple  was  a  dark  and  narrow  sanctuary,  cX' 
tern  ally  adorned.  The  Gothic  cathedral  wa«  a  vast  field  for  the  processions  of  & 
gorgeous  ritual,  in  climates  not  always  favourable  to  out-of-doors  display.  The  public 
buildings  of  England  are  places  for  assemblies  in  which  men  can  hear  and  underttottd 
each  other,  or  for  the  display  of  works  of  art.  If  ever  we  are  to  have  an  EnplbK 
architecture  worthy  to  rank  alongside  of  English  literature,  English  Btatesmanshi|v 
and  English  scieace,  the  use  of  our  buildings  must  bo  made  the  first  consideration,  and 
their  external  form  must  be  made  not  iucongniouB  with — but  immediately  derivatiro 
from — ^that  use.  This  truth  Wren  felt,  and  made  hijj  guide  on  all  occasions.  His  ex- 
tensive scientifio  acquirements  enabled  him  to  give  that  firmness  and  solid  coti- 
sistency  to  his  structures  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  ri^ceiving  and  retaimng  high 
finish  and  omameut.  The  outlines  of  his  works  are,  like  all  his  conceptions,  at  once 
stately  and  gracefub  If  there  be  occasionitUy  deficiency,  or  even  fjiultiiiesa,  in  hli 
ornaments  of  detail,  that  is  owing  to  his  Emited  acquaintance  with  the  architecture 
of  different  ages  and  nations,  and  not  unfrequently  to  his  work  having  been  stimted 
by  a  scantiness  of  funds. 

The  Exterior. 

Approaching  London,  or  pausing  on  the  last  hill-top  to  look  back  on  its  wide  ex- 
panse, we  feol  that  the  graceful  and  majestic  dome  of  St  Pauls  is  the  centre  of  the 
City— the  nucleus  about  which  its  masses  congregate — ^the  stately  Queen,  round  vihich 
tower,  monument,  and  spire  stund  ranked  as  attendant  handmaidens.  ^  Whether  wc 
stand  on  Battersea  Kiso  on  a  sunmicr  creuing,  with  the  Abbey  towers  of  Westminstcf 
showing  their  distinct  outlines  through  pure  air,  when  the  di^jtant  city  is  veiled  by 
the  pall  of  smoke  which  the  light  hreesse  is  inclining  towards  the  ocean,  while  the 
stately  dome  ascends  where  the  regions  of  definite  form  and  dim  amorphous  haze  fado 
into  each  other,  its  golden  cross  gleaming  through  a  wlumberoua  golden  light — or 
whether  from  the  heights  of  Hampstead,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  dewy  momiDg 
we  could  imagine  nothing  was  awake  but  the  sun  and  oxirselves,  we  behold  the  mighty 
structure  by  the  deceptive  influence  of  the  clear  air  and  sidelong  Jight  projected  into 
fitartlitig  uenrocss— or  whether  from  the  hill  of  Greenwich  we  see  the  huge  mass 
swathed  in  mist,  now  dim  and  scarce  distinguishable,  now  lost  to  view  and  again  re- 
appearing, dark  and  threatening^  like  some  Highland  mountain  amid  its  congemal 
vapours — from  every  point  of  view,  under  every  change  of  atmospheric  inBuence,  the 
dome  of  St.  Pauls  remains  the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  London,  viewed 
from  a  distance.  Nor  does  its  power  over  the  fascinated  eye  and  imagination  cease 
when  wc  mingle  with  the  spring-tide  of  human  existence,  hurried  in  incessant  obb 
and  flow  along  the  multitudinous  and  labyrinthine  streets  of  the  metroiwlis.    Ever 
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id  anon  we  are  aware  of  the  might j  pile  seen  through  some  street  yista,  or  appear- 
ig  oyer  the  house-tops  as  if  close  at  hand.  It  is  eyer  present,  ever  beautiful,  ever 
nposing.  The  Cathedral  church  combines  all  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beaut  j. 
tf  colossal  size,  its  summit  mingles  with  the  clouds,  and  at  times  appears  to  shift  wiUi 
be  thin  mists  that  float  past  it.  The  impression  made  by  its  graceful  outline  is 
lightened  by  the  finish  of  all  its  parts,  indicating  a  compactness  of  structure  which 
iTes  promise  of  an  eternally  youthful  appearance. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  works  of  St.  Paul's,"  writes  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
a  the  '  Parentalia,'  '*  we  are  told  an  incident  was  taken  notice  of  by  some  people  as  a 
lemorable  omen  :  when  the  surveyor  in  person  had  set  out  upon  the  place  the  dimen- 
ions  of  the  great  dome,  and  fixed  upon  the  centre,  a  common  labourer  was  ordered  to 
ring  a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  (such  as  should  first  come  to  hand)  to 
e  laid  for  a  mark  and  direction  to  the  masons  :  the  stone,  which  was  immediately 
rought  and  laid  down  for  that  purpose,  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  grayestone,  with 
othing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  this  single  word  in  large  capitals — ^^BeturganC* 
[  shall  rise  again).  How  much  the  architect  himself  was  struck  by  the  circumstance, 
'e  see  by  the  decorations  of  the  pediment  over  the  southern  portico,  where  an  ex- 
uisitely-sculptured  Phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  with  the  motto  ^  Resurgam,"  has 
een  placed  in  accordance  with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  incident.  And  St.  Paul's 
as  indeed  risen  again  in  consummate  beauty  and  grandeur.  Surrounded  as  it  is  on 
11  sides  with  the  countless  structures  which  the  religion,  trade,  commerce,  amuse- 
lents,  and  luxuries  of  the  first  capital  of  the  world  have  required,  many  of  them 
eparately  deserving  and  enjoying  our  high  admiration,  who  ever  thiiJcs  for  a  moment 
f  comparing  any  of  them  (Westminster  Xbbey  excepted)  with  St.  Paul's  1  who  ever, 
adeed,  thinks  of  them  at  all,  when  the  eye,  casually  glancing  over  the  mighty 
lanorama  of  which  they  form  a  portion,  is  so  completely  occupied  by  the  one  sublime 
bject,  soaring  upwards  so  far  into  the  skies,  the  far-famed  dome  of  the  Cathedral  ? 
^he  man  who  was  bom  within  the  sound  of  its  bell,  and  can  scarcely  remember  when 
le  overpassed  those  limits — the  stranger  from  the  country  on  a  brief  visit,  who  obtains 
»erhaps  but  a  single  view — the  foreigner,  familiar  with  the  architectural  marvels  of 
ther  climes — the  old  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and  the  enlightened,  alike  feel  this 
rondrous  pre-eminence,  which  makes  St.  PauFs  seem  not  so  much  a  feature,  however 
Treat,  of  London,  as  an  embodied  idea  of  London  itself.  Can  any  one  fancy  London 
rithout  it  ?  In  the  absence  of  this  grand  central  object,  toward  which,  as  in  a  pic- 
ure,  everything  around  appears  to  tend,  and  grow  regular  and  coherent  from  that 
ery  connection,  the  British  metropolis  would  certainly  look  like  the  *'  great  wen " 
hat  Cobbett  calls  it.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  paradoxically,  that 
be  finest  view  of  St.  Paul's  is  obtained  from  a  spot  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
t  cannot  be  seen,  namely,  Blackfriars  Bridge  ;  for  the  body  of  the  structure  being 
idden,  the  dome,  in  consequence,  with  its  pilastered  basement  and  colonnaded 
edestal,  really  seems  to  rest  as  it  were  upon  the  City  ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing 
lore  magnificent  than  the  eflect.  Wren,  it  must  be  owned,  was  most  fortunate  in  the 
ite  for  his  work.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sadly  shut  in  on  aU  sides,  but  we  can  amend 
bat  matter  whenever  we  please  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  spot  are 
icstimable.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  so  elevated,  that — if  we 
lay  trust  the  inscription  on  the  curious  little  piece  of  sculpture  with  a  naked  boy,  in 
be  neighbouring  Panyer  Alley — 

"  When  you  have  sought  the  city  round. 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground." 
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AboTO  &1]|  it  staDdfl  in  tho  xaid&t  of  the  biuiesi  of  London  thoroD^hfajes,  when 
tUouB&udf  daily,  m  tkej  hurrj  along  wittx  the  proii,  must  look  upon  it ;  and  whft 
shall  &aj  how  often  many  of  thc^o  tuay  not  haT«  carried  awaj  with  thom  some  imyt^st' 
sion  of  its  beauty^  majesty,  and  power,  which  may  open,  bowcYei  uncoxuoiottsljt  tiM 
door  to  a  thousand  other  refreshing  and  elevating  induences  ] 

St.  FauUs  is  the  only  English  cathedral  built  in  that  style  of  architecture  whicb| 
to  employ  the  most  comprehensive  phrase,  may  be  denominated  the  Cla&&iC|  as  dii- 
tingmshed  from  what  is  called  the  Gothic,  including  the  Yarioua  forms  that  KUCcefsiTctj 
aro«o  in  Kurope  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Uf  courveu  as  there  were  n^ 
Christian  churches  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at  least  during  the  flourishing  limci  o 
arohitocture  and  the  other  arts,  a  modern  cathedral  cannot  exhibit  in  qthtj 
either  an  imitation  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  building,  or  a  complete  exerap] 
of  tho  principles  of  classic  architecture.  As,  on  the  ono  hand,  these  edifi 
when  most  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  tho  Gothic  style,  retain 
of  tho  tBshion  of  the  Roman  Basilicse,  or  royal  palaces,  from  which  they  took 
origin,  those  of  them  on  the  other  hand  that  are  in  general  conttmcted  on  the 
clMical  priocijiles  must  in  some  things  diHer  from  any  classic  building  that 
Qitisted.  Indeed,  vvhat  is  chilled  the  classic  style  of  architecture,  as  exemplified  iit 
Ohrtstiun  churches,  is  in  all  cases  something  of  a  Yory  mixed  description*  St.  Petcr*| 
lit  Rome  is  an  oTidence  of  this  as  much  aa  St.  Faurs  in  London.  In  these  tuf 
buildiugs  the  columuM  and  the  arches  that  connect  them  belong,  it  is  true,  to 
ancient  orders,  but  in  almost  all  other  respects  they  are  nearly  a^  unlike  any  Grtci 
or  Roman  building  as  is  York  Minster  itself. 

Without  enteriug  upon  the  i^uestiDn  at  to  which  of  the  two  styles  posseKseetbl 
greatest  beauty  or  Stable aess  for  ecclesiastical  buildingB  in  tliif?  country  and  cUinaliQ| 
we  may  at  least  assume  that  it  was  dos^irable  to  have  in  England  one  cathedral  nol 
Gothic.  That  of  London  is  the  only  one  of  our  old  cathedrals  which  has  been  ontiidlj 
destroy odj  and  which,  consequently,  it  had  become  necessary  to  rebuild  from  tt 
foundation,  since  what  may  be  called  tho  proper  age  of  Gothic  architecture — when 
was  practised,  we  mean,  not  imitatively,  as  now,  but  because  it  was  natural  to  ti 
time  ;  not  as  a  language  is  spoken  after  it  i^  dead  by  those  who  have  learned  it  from 
books  or  at  a  school,  but  aa  men  speak  their  vernaeuhir  tongue.  This  particuUr 
cathedral,  therefore, — necessarily  new  at  any  rate,— seemed  to  oiler  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  single  exemplification  of  a  new  style,  No  Gothic  pile  was  sacrificed  in  order  tJ 
make  room  for  the  classic  one.  At  all  events^  it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  ^ 
Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect,  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  if  the  Usk 
assigned  to  him  had  been  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  Neither  ]m  stndict 
nor  the  eharucter  of  his  genius  ^tted  him  for  excellence  in  Gothic  architecture.  Tbi 
two  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  i^hich  he  erected,  show  how  indifieronilj 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  acquitted  liimself  if  he  had  been  forced  to 
hia  powers,  on  this  occasion  also,  on  an  attempt  for  which  they  were  go  little  ^tedf 
and  we  should  have  lost  a  structure  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  tbf 
world  has  ever  seen,  let  us  judge  it  by  what  standard  we  may. 

Like  most  other  cathedrals,  St.  Pauls  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crn^.<i,  the  loilj^er' 
arm  of  the  figure  extcn'liug  from  east  to  west.  Tho  shorter,  or  transept,  h  nearer 
the  east  than  the  west  end  ^  but  there  is  also  at  the  west  eud  what  may  be  cidled  i 
smaller  transept,  in  respect  at  least  to  the  external  form  of  the  building.  The  enUK 
length  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west,  is  500  feet,  and  that  of  the  proper  traosepl 
265,    The  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  107  feet,  and  that  of  the  tnmtepi 
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nearlj  the  giine.  Orer  the  intenectikm  of  the  tnmsept  and  the  luiTe  riaef  a  dome, 
lannonnted  bj  a  lantern,  a  globe,  and  a  eroas  ;  and  two  eampanile  towen,  or  belfries, 
ilio  ascend  fhnn  the  two  extremities  of  the  west  front.  The  height  from  the  paTe- 
ment  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the  cross  orer  the  dome  is  356  feet ;  and  the  cam- 
panile towers  are  each  about  220  feet  in  height  The  general  height  of  the  walls  is 
about  90  feet.  The  three  entrances  to  the  church  are  at  the  west  end,  and  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  transept.  The  two  last-mentioned  porches  are  each 
fcnned  by  a  portion  of  a  circle.  The  line  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  also  broken 
by  a  semi-circular  projection  of  its  central  portion. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  external  form  of  the  Cathedral.  But  the  vast 
pile,  which  would  be  imposing  from  its  mere  magnitude,  had  it  little  more  to  boast 
o(  is  inyested  with  the  highest  degree  of  beautj  and  grandeur  by  the  superb  decora- 
tions with  which  almost  every  part  of  it  is  enriched.  The  west  front  is  now  generally 
idmitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  existence ;  not  excepting  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  grand  portico  in  its  centre  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  lower  formed  by  twelve 
colnmns  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  upper  by  eight  of  the  composite  order.  Wren's 
original  idea  was  to  employ  only  one  order,  and  a  single  series  of  pillars  ascending 
from  the  ground  to  the  majestic  height  (including  pedestals,  capitals,  and  other 
ornaments  above  and  below)  of  nearly  90  feet.  In  simplicity  and  purity,  this  eleva- 
tion would  have  been  superior  to  the  present ;  and  the  effect  would  probably  have 
been  exceedingly  noble.  But  the  design  was  found  impracticable,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  blocks  in  the  Portland  quarries  of  the  requisite  dimensions.  ' 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  great  architect,  by  the  arrangement  actually  adopted, 
has  made  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do  of  the  materials  to  which  he  was  confined, 
and  more  than  was  ever  before  made  of  the  same  space.  To  a  spectator  coming  up 
Ludgate  Hill,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  grand  avenue  to  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  this  fagade,  seen  through  the  narrow  opening,  which  almost  cuts  off  eveiy 
other  object  except  the  portico,  the  towers,  and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  presents 
&  combination  of  majesty  and  beauty  which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  intelligent 
eye  without  the  deepest  sense  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of  triumphant  art.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  or  evening  sun,  coming  through  a 
clear  atmosphere,  arc  thrown  strongly  upon  the  columned  and  sculptured  display, 
irhile  a  black  cloud  veiling  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  forms  a  back-ground, 
Grom  which  the  whole  pile  projects  in  full  relief,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  finest  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade.  In  these  circumstances  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's 
Is  seen  in  all  its  glory  ;  and,  although  the  street  is  both  too  narrow  to  afford  a  view 
>f  the  whole  building,  and  its  direction  is  such  as  to  show  only  obliquely  what  it  does 
iiscover,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  more  full  and  direct  exposure  at  this  point  would 
produce  an  effect  so  striking  and  no>)lc.  It  has  indeed  been  disputed  whether,  upon 
ihc  whole,  this  magnificent  structure  would  be  seen  to  greater  or  less  advantage  if 
t  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  open  space  instead  of  being  surrounded,  as  it  actually 
5,  on  all  sides  by  other  buildings  that  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  its  walls.  It 
B  apprehended  by  some  that,  if  these  surrounding  buildings  should  bo  removed,  the 
Cathedral  would  lose  much  of  the  imposing  appearance  which  it  now  derives  from 
he  contrast  between  its  vast  bulk  and  their  comparatively  puny  dimensions.  We 
jc  inclined  to  think  that  the  church  has  magnitude  enough  to  sustain  itself  without 
his  foil,  and  that  even  if  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  nothing  else 
ritbin  sight  but  the  sky  and  the  great  panorama  of  nature,  it  would  be  a  grand  ob- 
cct.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  no  such  perfect  solitude  and  absence  of  all  objects  of 
omparison  would  be  produced  by  merely  removing  the  nearest  of  the  buildings  by 
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which,  h8  it  stands,  it  is  on  all  sides  so  doeclj  environed*  Ilouses  and  streets  in- 
numerable would  he  etill  around  it ; — it  would  atill  look  down  upon  the  whole  mightj 
world  of  London,  although  there  should  be  no  other  huUding  within  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it.  That  distance  would  not  take  them  out  of  the  scope 
of  the  eye  in  whose  field  of  vision  it  was  the  principal  object ;  but  it  would  allow 
eyery  part  of  the  cathedral  to  he  seen  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  edifice  to  be  taken  in  at  once,  which  at  present  can  nowhere  be  done 
Even  of  its  magnitude  wo  have  now  no  other  means  of  obtaining  an  idea  except  by 
walking  round  it.  Been  from  a  more  distant  station  than  is  now  to  he  hsA, — &ool 
the  front  of  the  Kew  Fost-Officc,  for  instance,  with  the  interTening  parts  of  New- 
gate Streets  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  houses  in  the  churchyard  removed, — it  would 
fall  upon  the  cyo  and  the  mind  with  a  simplicity  and  completeness  of  effect  altogether 
new.  Its  size,  we  are  convinced,  would  seem  raster  than  over.  But,  at  all  eTenti, 
whatever  is  admirable  in  the  building  apart  from  its  mere  magnitude,  is  at  present 
in  many  parts  nearly  hidden  from  view  altogether^  and,  in  others^  can  only  be  seaa. 
with  difiicuUy^  and  under  such  disadvantages  as  destroy  more  than  half  ita  magnifieenot 
or  beauty.  Exceptiug  the  view  already  mentioned  that  is  obtained  of  the  west  froul 
from  Ludgato  Street,  there  is  scaredy  a  good  view  to  be  had  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body  of  the  church.  The  towers  and  dome,  indeed,  are  seen  to  grdit 
advantage  from  Blackfriars  and  Waterloo  Bridges  ;  but  none  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  building  is  visible  from  these  pointss.  The  glimpse  afforded  by  the  opening  into 
Oheapside,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  churchyard,  is  too  oblique,  besides  beii^ 
extremely  limited  ;  and  the  cast  cud  is  so  pressed  upon  and  hidden  by  the  buildio^ 
forming  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  as,  unless  it  may  he  from  the  windows  ef 
these  houses,  to  be  nearly  invisible  from  any  point  whatever. 

After  the  west  front,  the  north  and  south  porches,  and  the  latter  especially, 
the  most  superb  appenrance.  The  entablature  over  the  principul  entrance  comi 
representfttion  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Francis  Bird-  Over 
pediment  are  placed  three  statues  ;  that  on  the  a[>ex  representing  St,  Paul,  that  to 
the  north  St.  Peter,  and  that  to  the  south  St.  James,  The  entablature  of  the  northern 
portico  presents  a  carving  of  the  royal  arms  supported  by  angels,  and  over  the  soutli 
door  is  a  Phajnix  rising  from  the  llames,  with  the  word  Resurijum — I  *?hall  rise  agftifi 
^under  it,  in  alluiiiLm  to  the  destruction  and  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  The 
is  carved  by  Gabriel  Cihher,  the  father  of  the  more  celebrated  Colley,  and  al; 
sculptor  of  the  two  statues^  of  great  merit,  which  formerly  stood  over  the  front  L 
of  the  Old  Bethlehem,  in  MoorficMs.  Bird  modelled  the  scrolls,  hall  and  cross,  fot| 
the  lantcrnj  and  the  pines  for  the  towers.  He  also  executed  the  statue  of 
Anno,  with  the  statues  of  England,  FraDce^  Ireland,  and  America,  seated  at  her 
before  the  west  front  of  the  church  ;  and  for  this  group  he  received  in  all  1 
Iler  majesty^s  nose  was  struck  off  by  a  lunatic  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  has  nc^ 
been  restored.  The  chiselling  on  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  already  everywhere 
great  defaced,  partly  owing  to  the  smoke  which  has  settled  upon  it,  but  more  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  freestone,  which  unfortunately  is  very  ill  adaptA^ 
to  resist  the  winds  and  rains  of  such  a  climate  as  ours. 

Before  leaving  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  notice  the  irott 
balustrade,  or  railing,  enclosing  the  portion  of  the  churchyard  immediately  around 
the  building,  which  is  still  used  as  a  cjemetery.  It  appears  to  have  excited  extra- 
ordinary admiration  when  it  was  first  erected,  although  it  will  hardly  lie  looked  upon 
as  anything  very  wouderful  in  the  present  day.  It  consists  of  between  two  and  thre« 
thousjind  palisades,  each  five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  coat  above  11,<mh»^,    Ui 
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m  CMsi  at  Lamher burst  in  Kent.  M&itland,  in  hk  *  History  of  London ,^  deseriboa 
is  as  ^'  the  most  magnificent  iron  balustrade,  p^rhapd^  in  the  uniTerse.^* 
We  may  obfierve,  also,  that  there  is  a  building  nearly  opposite  the  northern  portico 
fcdch  is  seldom  noticed^  even  by  curious  obBervera,  and  which  yet  recalk  tho  me 
orj  of  a  paaeage  in  modem  ecclesiastical  history,  not  without  interest.  That  tall,  * 
ibstantial,  \mi  somewhat  dingy- looking  mansion  k  the  Convocation  or  Chapter 
OQse  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  repaired  by  Wren  during  the  rebuilding  of  »St, 
mi's.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  a  kind  of  clerical  Parliament,  or 
mvocation,  as  it  is  called,  is  summoned  with  every  new  Parliament  of  the  kingdom- 
Ike  writ  of  the  sovereign  is  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commanding 
m  to  summon  the  bishops  and  lesf?er  clergy.  When  they  meet,  which  is  usually  in  Si, 
wil%  they  form  the  two  Houses,  and  nominate  their  Speakers  ;  but — the  conclusion 
rather  ludicrous — the  moment  they  proceed  to  business,  the  Convocation  is  pro- 
|tied,  to  meet  no  more,  except  under  simitar  circumstances  and  for  a  similar  termi- 
Itioii.  But  there  was  a  period  when  the  clergy  turned  restive  under  this  treat- 
enly  and  made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn  their  nominal  powers  into 
il  ones,  Duriiig  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
loame  divided  into  two  parties — the  one  looking  with  the  deepest  mortification  and 
■gust  on  the  principles  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  which  were  secured  by  the 
BTolution,  and  not  hesitating  to  extend  their  hatred  to  the  govenunent  of  the  Re- 
diition  itself  ;  the  other,  holding  sentiments  as  nearly  as  possible  diiimetrieally 
fpottte.  One  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  former  party  in  the  purwuit  of  their 
ifeeis,  was  an  attempt  to  restore  to  a  state  of  speech  and  action  their  ecclesiastical 
krliament,  which  had  been  muzzled  by  repeated  prorogations  from  the  time  of  the 
eeting  just  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  King  perceived  but  too  clearly  their 
Mitile  spirit.  The  last  year  of  William*s  reign  gave  them  a  favoiurable  opportunity, 
Tory  ministry  came  into  power,  and  one  of  the  siipulafcions  attending  that  event 
\Bf  ih.%i  a  Convocation  should  have  leave  to  sit*  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
uwry,  1701,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  met 
St.  PauPs,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  building.  And  now  they  went 
work  in  a  most  vigorous  style.  Their  mortal  enemies,  the  old  Commonwealth  men, 
ight  have  been  their  exemplars.  They  asserted  that  they  had  a  right  to  sit  when- 
cr  the  Parliament  sat.  and  could  only  be  prorogued  when  that  was  prorogued  ;  and 
icn  the  Archbishop,  on  the  third  day  of  their  sitting,  February  25,  prorogued  them, 
py  continued  to  sit  in  defiance  of  the  order  for  some  time,  and  then  adjonrned 
•mtdp^i  to  the  day  named  in  the  Archbishop's  prorogation*  At  one  of  their  suli- 
juent  meetings,  they  asked  for  another  of  tlie  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  ono 
dom  resorted  to  even  by  that  potential  assembly— a  free  conference  with  tho 
>per  House,  which  did  not  participate  in  its  violence  ;  the  request  was,  of  course, 
^sed.  Open  war  between  the  Houses  now  broke  out.  The  Lower  House  again 
Red  an  order  of  prorogation  :  severe  recrimination  took  place.  One  of  the  bishopSj 
imet,  wa3  officially  attacked  for  the  doctrines  he  had  put  forth  in  his  *Kjtp'^sition 
the  Thirty-Kinc  Articles/  and  the  whole  business  grow  daily  more  and  more  em- 
>Ued,  and  wa«,  at  last,  only  put  an  end  to  for  the  time  by  a  royal  writ  directed  to 
i  Archbishop,  at  the  |>erio<l  of  the  di^soliiti<m  of  Parliament.  The  accesiion  of 
iiie,  with  her  known  Tory  principles,  made  the  Lower  House,  at  their  subsequent 
^ings,  bolder  than  ever*  and,  in  consequence,  made  their  pretensions  less  dnn- 
rous  from  their  extravagance.  Although  the  contest  continued  for  tho  next  few 
ns,  it  was  at  Last  efiectually  stopped  in  1717;  from  that  time  the  Convocation 
le  Berer  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  any  business. 


^jlbc  plan  of  St.  Paur«,  we  repeat,  is  a  cross.  Over  the  circular  spjwje,  where  the 
Hpi^  chuir,  and  iraDsepts  joiO}  rUeg  tbe  dome,  supported  by  eight  ^reat  piers,  fomiing 
Fw  aumy  semicircular  arches^  disposed  in  an  octagonal  form.  The  view  enjoyed  by  a 
spectator  fftanding  directly  below  the  dome  ia  truly  magnificunt  The  im[K)sing  circlu 
I  <if  lofty  arches,  which  seems  to  enclose  the  charmed  gazer,  or  to  open  only  that  bis 
I  tye  may  range  along  the  vistas  of  the  navo  or  choir,  and  enhance  his  sense  of  what 
like  seei  by  a  consciousness  of  how  much  titill  remains  to  be  seen,  becomes  still  more 
'imposing  as  he  looks  upward,  and  sees  how  grand  a  duty  has  been  ailuttcd  to  them — 
"that  of  bearing  the  glorious  concave  which  more  peculiarly  makes**  St,  Paul's"  an 
Ikonoured  name  through  the  civilised  world.  Another  iine  view  of  the  structure  is 
obtained  from  the  western  doon^*  From  thenco  you  look  along  the  nave,  across  the 
Circular  space  below  the  dome,  and,  when  tbe  doors  of  the  choir  are  open,  through 
that  aIiM>,  an  arched  perspective  in  all  of  fiiN)  feet,  tbe  nave  alone  measuring  340  fceL 
In  slill  closer  imitation  of  our  gothic  cathedrals  than  Wi'cn  desired,  tbe  nave  has  its 
lide  aislca,  a  measure  forced  upon  him,  and,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  iniluence  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  York,  then  secretly  planning  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  when  the  ''  long-drawn  aisles ''  would  have  been  again  in  retjuigition.  The 
Architect  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  yielding  to  a  measure  which  he  conceivfid 
to  objectionable.  Although  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  *  Guide,* 
that  the  ^' shield:?^  festoons,  cbaplets,  chendums,  and  other  devices,^' give  St.  Paul's  "a 
richncflfi  and  grace  which  arc  wanting  in  all  buildings  of  gothic  construction,"  yet 
Ihcre  is  no  doubt  Sir  Christopher  was  sedulously  attentive  to  tbo  important  subject  of 
leoorations ;  and^  whilst  he  had  in  con Hcqu once  left  us  ^omc  valuable  works  of  this 
lAtuiei  we  also  know  how  much  more  be  would  have  done  had  he  been  more  liberally 
ftipplied  with  funds.    We  cannot,  however,  adduce  the  "  shields,  festoons;,^'  Sic,  as  any 
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remaxkable  example  of  refined  elegance  in  the  art,  or  as  uny  Btrikiug  proof  of  Wrcrf 
taste;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  liandiomc  marble  pavement,  "paTcJ  alUmatel; 
¥fitli  dark  and  ligLt-coloured  mar])les,  tlie  durk  slabs  forming  a  complete  mariner' 
compa««,  exhibiting  tbe  thirty-two  points  with  tho  half  and  quarter  point*  complete  j 
nor  on  the  "  beautiful  screen  of  ivrought-iron,  the  workmanship  of  Monsieur  Tijou  j 
for,  paasinrf'  through  the  gates  of  that  screen,  we  behold  in  the  carved  wood-work  < 
the  choir  something  of  a  much  higher  character.  On  those  flowers  and  fruit,  and  < 
those  more  ambitious  works,  the  Carjatidal  figures,  which  adorn  the  stalls,  the  dilTewl 
thrones  or  chief  seata,  and  the  organ  gallcrj,  we  recognise  the  unmistakcable  impre 
of  the  hand  of  genius  :  these  can  be  but  by  one  man^ — Gibbons.  For  liis  work  in  tl 
choir  of  St  Paurg  he  received  the  fcum  of  X13:J3  7*.  5d.  To  all  this  richness 
decoration,  and  general  grandeur  of  the  building  decorated,  the  high  altar,  whi< 
should  bo  the  most  sumptuous  part  of  the  whole,  offers  a  raelancholj  contrast* 
iij  to  bo  huped  that  some  liberal  luid  munificent- minded  dignitary  of  the  Cathodl 
may  hereafter  renieraber  what  Wren's  intentions  were,  and  endeavour  to  have  th€ 
cirricd  into  effect.  **Thc  painting  antl  gilding  of  the  arcbitccturo  at  the  cast  end 
the  church  over  the  commuoioii-tahle  was  intended  ooly  to  serve  the  presd 
occasion,  till  such  time  as  materials  could  have  been  procured  for  a  magnificent  dtilj 
of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four  pillars  wreathed,  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles,  supportii 
a  canopy  heinij*pherical,  with  proper  decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  t 
\v  hich  th  e  r  esp  ec  ti  ve  d  ra  w  i  n  gs  a  n  d  a  model  w  c  re  p  repare  d .  In  forma  t  ion ,  and  particul 
dcscriptiuns  of  ceitaiu  blocks  of  marble,  were  once  sent  to  the  Right  Reverend  1 
Corapton,  Bishop  of  London,  from  a  Levantine  merchant  in  lIollLind,  and  communicai 
to  the  surveyor,  but.  unluckily,  the  cyloura  and  scantlings  did  not  answer  his  purpw 
BO  it  rested  in  expectance  of  a  fitter  opportunity  ;  else  probably  this  curious  ■ 
stately  design  had  been  finished  at  the  same  time  with  th©  main  fabric.*'  {Parentali 
Choral  service  is  performed  here  twice  a  day  (at  a  quarter  to  ten  in  the  morning  a 
a4iu&rter  past  three  in  the  afternoon),  atid  few  things  can  be  more  deliciously  soothj 
to  th©  " overwrought  spirit"  than  to  step  out  of  the  ceaseless  turmoil,  the  petty  c* 
and  strifes  of  the  world's  daily  business,  into  the  holy  quiet  of  this  place.  It  may 
hero  mentioned  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  western  extremity,  tlu 
is  a  moruing-prayer  chapel,  where  divino  service  is  performed  cYtry  morning  (Sundl 
excepted)  at  seven  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter.  This  chapel,  ivith  the  OonaJsK 
Court  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  forms  a  kind  of  lesser  transept,  of  the  sal 
breadth  as,  and  connected  with,  the  western  front,  so  that  from  the  exterior  it  lian 
looks  like  a  transept.  The  organ  of  the  choir  is  justly  reputed  one  of  the  fio 
instruments  in  the  country.  It  was  erected  by  Schmydt  about  the  close  of  ( 
seventeenth  century,  who  received  ^20W>  for  it. 

Interesting  as  St.  Paurs  is  in  its  general  and  more  essential  features  to  all  pcnfl 
of  whatever  amount  of  taste  or  knowledge,  yet  it  must  1>e  owned  that  a  few  of 
adjuncts  enjoy  at  least  their  fair  share  of  attention  and  admiration.  Nay,  we  fear  ' 
numbers  are  somewhat  considerable  who  think  a  great  deal  less  of  the  dome  th&il 
the  ball  at  the  top,  into  which  they  themselves  have  actually  asecndLd — who  are  tm 
more  anxious  to  appreciate  the  wonders  of  the  clock-work  tfiau  of  the  architectui^ 
whose  amazement  is  more  readily  called  into  action  by  tlie  size  of  the  great  bell  tl 
by  the  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  Si,  Pauls — who  would  be  infinitely  bei 
pleased  by  being  able  to  distinguish  the  friendly  whisper  acroi^s  the  famous  gnXh 
than  to  listen  in  awful  silence  to  the  voice  of  their  own  heart,  which  such  a  scexu 
calculated  to  call  forth,  and  with  the  happie&t  eiFects.    And  if  we  do  m 
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n  such  yiews,  there  is  no  doubt  all  these,  with  the  other  curiosities  of  St.  Paul's,  are 
lesenring  of  notice.  Before  we  ascend  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  where 
kese  curiosities  are  to  be  found,  we  may  mention  two  assemblies  which  annually  draw 
considerable  share  of  the  popular  attention  to  the  Cathedral.  These  are  the  musical 
leeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  May,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Teat  body  of  the  charity  children  of  the  metropolis  (connected  with  the  established 
hurch)  in  June.  The  origin  of  the  former  is  thus  described.  In  1656  the  Rev.  Q. 
[all  preached  a  sermon  for  the  relief  of  th^sons  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  been 
^uced  to  indigence  for  their  Konconformist  principles.  The  appeal  was  so  successful, 
lat  a  similar  one  was  made  annually,  ai\(l  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  charter 
as  granted  to  the  promoters  of  the  charity,  which  then  took  the  form  that  it  still 
olds,  of  a  charitable  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor 
ergymen.  The  house  is  situated  at  St.  John*s  Wood.  The  performances  consist  of 
miscellaneous  selection  of  sacred  music  ^m  our  great  writers,  Handel,  Boyce,  and 
ihers.  The  collections  average  nearly  £1000.  The  other  meeting  is  one  of  still 
reater  attraction.  The  circle  beneath  the  dome  is  formed  into  an  amphitheatre  of 
lats  for  the  five  or  six  thousand  children  present,  the  meml>ers  of  the  choir  are  placed 
gainst  the  organ,  the  area  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  persons  of  rank,  fashion,  and 
itellectual  distinction,  whilst  the  nave  accommodates  that  portion  of  the  public 
hich  can  obtain  tickets  of  admission.  One  feature  of  the  day  is  certainly  very 
mching  and  beautiful — the  sound  of  so  many  youthful  and  infant  voices  when  they 
»in  in  the  choruses  and  other  portions  of  the  service.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that 
»  these  meetings,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  rehearsalsi  which  take  place  on  each 
scasion,  any  one  can  obtain  admittance  to  the  body  of  the  church  by  making  a 
mtribution  to  the  charity,  which  is  expected  to  be  not  less  than  half-a-crown. 
Let  us  now  ascend.  A  door  in  the  south  aisle,  close  to  the  circle,  opens  to  a  stair- 
ise  winding  upwards,  and  which  presently  conducts  us  to  the  long  galleries  over 
le  aisles  of  the  Cathedral,  with  their  massive  timber  rafters  overhead  and  along  the 
ght  side.  In  the  southern  gallery  we  find  the  Library,  founded  by  Bishop  Comp- 
>n,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  walls.  Here  are  preserved  some  manuscripts  belong- 
)g  to  Old  St.  Paiil^s,  and  on  the  taLlc  facing  us  as  we  enter  is  an  open  book  of 
Qcient  music,  with  square  notes,  and  written  on  four  lines  only.  The  decorations 
r  the  room  are  very  beautiful :  the  gallery  is  supported  by  exquisitely-carved  oaken 
rackets  of  great  size,  and  the  floor  consists  of  small  pieces  of  variously-coloured 
ftk,  disposed  in  geometric  patterns.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  the  geometrical 
:aircase,  built  by  Wren,  for  the  convenience  of  access  to  the  Library.  In  the 
orthem  gallery  is  the  model  of  the  first  design  for  St.  Paul's,  which,  however,  is  so 
adly  situated,  that  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  building  is  almost 
npossible.  Here  hang  some  of  the  tattered  flags  which  formerly  desecrated  the 
ome.  Returning  to  the  southern  gallery,  a  very  narrow  circular  staircase  in  tho 
mthern  campanile  tower  leads  up  to  the  bell  and  clock  works.  A  strange  mistake 
as  been  made  with  regard  to  the  bell.  It  is  continually  said  to  be  the  same,  only 
,'cast,  as  that  which,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  hung  in  the  bell-tower  in  front 
r  Westminster  Hall,  and  which  was  at  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster,  and 
len  as  the  Great  Tom.  It  is  true  that  this  bell  was  given  by  William  III.  to  St. 
aul's,  and  recast  by  one  Wightman,  but  proved  so  faulty,  that  "  Sir  Christopher 
nployed  Mr.  Phelps  (an  honest  and  able  bell-founder,  as  appeared  by  several  spe- 
mens  and  testimonials)  to  make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal ;  and 
le  agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  bell  should  be  delivered  and  approved 
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before  he  was  pJiid  anything  for  ifc ;  and  that  he  should  »cc«pt  the  beU  cut  h^ 
Wightman^  in  part  payment  towards  the  new  one,  so  far  and  at  so  much  aj  the  wmf^ 
prcHiuced  at  the  price  of  old  bell  metal ;  and  Wightman's  bell  wa«  likewise  te  i< 
main  at  the  Church  till  the  new  bell  waa  approTcd.  And  there  were  all  olhcflf  dn 
and  necessary  cautions  used  in  the  agreement  with  Mr,  Phelps,  as  may  be  seen  by  i 
at  the  office  of  the  works  at  Bt,  PauFs.  This  new  bell,  then,  after  trial,  being  foua 
good  and  approrcd  of,  Wightman's  faulty  bell  was  delivered  to  Air.  Phe1p«^  for  Ik 
balance  of  bis  acco^mt/*  But  wo  do  nft  need  a  six -centuries*  character  to  enabled 
to  know  that  tbe  hell  of  8t.  Panrs  is  a  truly  magnificent  instrument :  we  are  m 
OTon  obliged  to  belle vo  the  story  of  the  soldier,  at  Windsor,  who  saved  himself  fid 
capital  punishment  by  bearing  St  Paulas  strike  thirteen,  when  it  wai  alleged  he  m 
asleep — to  teach  us  how  far  and  wide  its  voice  may  be  heard  as  it  continue*,  hoi 
after  hour,  to  record  the  stepe  ef  Time ;  or  when,  still  more  grandly,  it  »inotiiMai 
the  death  of  some  distinguished  personage — for  on  such  occasions  alone  is  Gm 
Tom  called  upon  to  put  himself  in  poaitiTe  action,  the  hour  being  merely  struck  lip4 
the  boll.     Its  weight  is  11,474  lbs,,  its  diameter  nine  foot. 

As  to  the  clock,  when  we  state  that  the  dial  on  the  exterior,  the  guide  of  mm 
merable  minor  satellites,  is  57  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  minute-hand  8  fe| 
long,  it  will  bo  tolerably  evident  the  works  behind  must  ho  of  no  ordinary  calibn 
If,  in  descending  the  narrow  staircase,  the  visitor  should  happen  to  hear  the  hot 
struck,  ho  will  not  speedily  forget  it. 

Returning  towards  the  I>ome  and  again  ascending,  we  reach  the  uppermost  of  tk 
two  galleries  which  encircle  it,  known  as  the  Whispering  Gallery,  from  the  circun 
stance  that  a  whisper  uttered  in  one  spot  may  be  beard  right  across  the  vast  eirok 
to  the  spot  directly  opposite.  The  Whispering  Gallery  had  formerly  a  higher  pai 
pose.  From  hence  was  enjoyed  the  best  view  of  tlio  paintings,  by  Sir  James  Then 
hill,  in  the  cupola  above,  but  which  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  space  is  dlvidfl 
into  eight  compartments,  devoted  respectively  to  subjects  illustrative  of  the  differes 
events  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Sir  James  was  paid  for  this  work  at  the  rate  of  fof^ 
shillings  a  sijuare  yard.     It  was  whilst  engaged  in  these  pnintiTigs  that  he  had  i 

.Harrow  an  escape  from  instant  destruction,      Rtoppiag  backwards  one  day,  paiaU 

'  like^  to  observe  tbe  effect  of  his  finishing  touches  upon  the  bead  of  one  of  tki 
Apostles,  he  gradually  came  close  to  the  undefended  edge  of  the  scaffold.  Fortd 
natoly  a  friend  was  with  hira,  who,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  i 
brush  and  hastily  smeared  the  picture.  *'  Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  artist,  rufhi]|| 
forward,  "  what  have  you  dono  ?"  "  Only  saved  your  life,*'  was  the  reply  ;  and  theit 
did  not  need  many  more  words  of  explanation.  Whatever  the  character  of  Sir  Jams 
Thombill's  works  may  have  been,  they  are,  in  effect,  worthless  now  (through  tb 
damp),  and  thus  another  opportunity  is  afforded  of  decorating  the  Dome  in  thi 
manner  designed  by  Wren,  and  on  which  he  had  evidently  set  his  heart.  He  sayi 
"The  judgment  of  the  surveyor  was  originally,  instead  of  painting  in  the  mannd 
it  is  now  performedj  to  have  bciiutified  the  inside  of  tbe  cupola  with  the  moi 

[  durable  ornament  of  mosaic  work,  as  is  nolily  executed  in  the  cupola  of  St.  PeierV 
in  Rome,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a  most  magnificent  and  splendii 

I  appearance  ;  aud  which,  without  the  least  decay  of  colours,  is  as  lasting  as  marbU 
or  the  building  itself." 

Before  we  again  begin  to  ascend  towards  the  top  of  the  dome,  we  may  say  m  lei 
words  on  the  construction  of  that  great  work,  which,  as  we  stand  in  the  whisperinf 

.  gallery,  appears  to  terminate  at  no  considerable  height  above  ua,  but  the  very  ba« 
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of  which,  M  it  appean  on  the  exterior,  we  can  hardly  £uicy  we  hare  reached.  On 
inqairj,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the  dome  may  be  said  to  consist  of  no  less  than 
tbee  domes^  the  inner  one  being  that  which  is  seen  from  the  interior  ;  the  second,  of 
Iniek-work,  rising  oyer  this  in  a  conical  form,  and  supporting  the  lantern,  ball,  and 
oofs ;  and  the  third,  surrounding  the  second,  of  wood  coTered  with  lead,  which  is 
the  dome  seen  from  without. 

We  are  now  once  more  mounting :  the  stairs,  at  first  so  broad,  and  so  gentle  in 
their  eleyation,  become  narrow  and  steep,  and  as  we  step  out  into  the  first  gallery, 
the  one  encircling  the  base  of  the  great  *'  colonnaded  pedestal "  of  the  dome,  we  see 
we  are  already  considerably  above  the  lerel  of  the  tallest  houses  around.  The  figures 
on  the  pediment  of  the  western  front  here  appear  of  the  gigantic  stature  they  are, 
eleven  feet,  and  the  beautiful  towers  display  their  graceful  outlines  and  decorations 
in  an  almost  startlingly  clear  manner.  We  again  follow  the  apparently  interminable 
circle  for  some  time.  Another  pause  ;  a  door  is  opened,  and  we  are  in  the  second  gal- 
lery, which,  though  still  below  the  dome,  lifts  us  above  the  tops  of  the  lofty  cam- 
panile towers,  as  well  as  of  the  innumerable  surrounding  spires.  The  houses  around 
the  base  of  the  pile  are  with  difficulty  separately  distinguishable ;  the  occupants  of 
the  streets  begin,  like  the  fishermen  in  Shakspere's  well-known  passage,  of  which  we 
are  instinctively  reminded,  to  "  appear  like  mice."  But  we  have  as  yet  accomplished 
little  more  than  half  Our  journey.  A  narrow  door  in  the  external  wall  now  opens 
for  our  admission,  and  our  way  lies  through  the  almost  impenetrable  gloom  of  the 
interior  of  the  chief  dome.  All  about  us  are  gigantic  ribs  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
dome,  looming  through  the  darkness.  Now  in  this  direction,  now  that,  shoots  up- 
ward through  the  whole  the  felt  but  unseen  staircase.  At  every  turn  there  is  a  kind 
of  unpleasant  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  finding  some  imguarded  spot,  some 
accidental  opening  in  the  low  rails,  through  which  one  may  plunge  suddenly  into 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  But  there  is  no  fear.  Ah,  light  again  !  Another  door,  and 
gallery ;  but  how  small  the  circle  it  makes !  yes,  we  are  above  the  dome.  We  must 
look  down  for  the  western  towers.  As  to  London,  it  seems  little  else  than  one  dense 
mass  of  house-tops,  chimneys,  and  spires,  shutting  in  the  Cathedral  on  all  sides,  and 
extending  to  beyond  the  scope  of  our  vision,  the  whole  seen  but  dimly  through  the 
thick  atmosphere.  The  Thames,  however,  has  become  a  conspicuous  object  from  its 
form  and  colour,  and  we  know  that  those  dark  lines  across,  at  intervals,  are  the  dif- 
ferent bridges.  The  rest  of  our  way  lies  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  brick 
cone  before  mentioned,  and  the  elegant  lantern  it  supports.  It  is  well  that  our  fair 
readers  can  accompany  us  in  these  'pages,  for  we  should  otherwise  have  to  part  com- 
pany speedily.  The  ascent,  growing  more  and  more  difficult,  is  at  last  accomplished 
only  by  perpendicular  ladders,  rising  from  one  stage  to  another.  The  last  of  these 
ladders  admits  us  through  a  little  square  aperture  to  a  narrow  chamber  in  the  small 
dome  inunediately  below  the  open  support  of  the  ball  and  cross.  Forcing  ourselves 
with  difficulty  into  the  circle  of  slender  iron  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  we 
must  now  advance  merely  by  the  assistance  of  the  small  projections  placed  against  the 
masonry  on  one  side,  and  by  our  grasp  of  two  of  the  pillars.  The  top  of  this  reached,  we 
pass  through  a  circular  opening,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  of  ordinary  bulk, 
and  we  are  suddenly  standing  in  a  place  open  on  all  sides  to  the  sky  from  the  feet 
upwards,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  of  any  companionship.  Above  us  we 
look  into  the  dark  ball.  Wo  would  fain  look  down,  but  such  a  place  and  such  a 
height  require  a  little  time  to  habituate  ourselves  to  both,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
vision  to  enjoy  the  prospect.    We  may  add,  also,  firm  nerves  are  useful.    With  these 
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requisites,  the  view  from  hence  during  the  clear  and  oeretie  mominga  of  summtr, 
before  a  natural  or  njtificiiil  cloud  of  any  coDsequence  rests  on  the  sky  iibove,  or  ©n 
the  sleepinj^  and  wonderful  world  below,  must  be  such  that  it  wouJd  be  diffieult  u 
parallel,  either  in  its  physical  or  moral  features,  A«  we  descend  we  suddealj  catek 
the  sound  of  the  organ,  pealing  upwards  ;  it  is  the  afternoon  scrrice;  we  shall  y«l  ] 
be  in  time  to  be  present,  and  allow  the  mind  to  reassume  the  feelinga  which  mow 
fitly  hnrmoniao  with  the  objects  of  the  structure. 


THE.    ISTERlon, 

The  objects  in  the  interior  of  St.  rauFs,  by  which  the  attention  of  visitors  is  ofually 
first  attracted  and  longest  detained,  are  the  monumental  sculptures  erected  in  h 
of  rarious  distinguiiihed  individual!*.  The  sereral  large  spacesij  bare  of  all 
presented  by  the  walls  and  massive  piers,  had  long  been  felt  to  produce  a  heavj 
There  is  every  reason,  indeed^  to  bidieve  that  these  Tacant  spaces  were  intended  by 
Bir  Christopher  Wren  to  serve  for  the  receptacles  of  statues  or  painting*,  and  thai  it 
was  in  this  view  he  left  them  so  unrelieved  as  they  are  by  any  architectural  deco- 
rntion.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  excited  by  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  Howard  led  to  an  application  being  made  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
liberty  to  erect  some  testimony  of  the  public  feeling  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
It  was  faTourably  received  ;  but,  after  subscriptions  to  a  censidcrahle  amount  had 
been  collected,  the  determined  oppoiition  of  the  person  whom  it  was  intended  thai 
to  honour,  made  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  design.  On  Howard^  death,  howerer, 
very  soon  after,  it  was  revived  ;  and  the  late  Mr*  Bacon  t\  as  commissioned  to  furnish 
a  statue  of  the  illustrious  philanthropist  for  thirteen  hundred  guineas.  This  monii' 
ment  was  opened  for  public  inspection  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1796  ;  and  soon  after 
the  Btatue  of  l)r.  Johnson,  by  the  same  sculptor,  was  erected  over  against  it.  They 
occupy  the  corresponding  corners  of  the  two  great  piers  on  each  hand  of  the  aTonne 
from  the  transept  towards  the  choir* 

This  commencement  has  been  followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  other  monu- 
ments^ from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  part  voted  by  Parliament,  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished naval  and  military  officers,  though  there  arc  a  few,  also,  to  persons  emineot 
m  the  annals  of  literature  and  art.  Besides  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  there 
are  those  of  Kir  William  Jones  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  But  in  general,  while 
civil  eminence  has  been  commemorated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  has  been 
made  a  Pantheon  for  those  who  have  immortalised  themselves  by  their  achievements 
in  the  defence  of  their  country*  Here  are,  among  others,  Elliot,  the  heretic  defender 
of  Gibraltar,  and  Howe^  and  Jerri s,  and  Duncan,  the  victors  of  Brest,  and  Cape  St, 
Vincent,  and  Camperdown  ;  and  Nelson,  and  Collingwood,  and  Al>crcrombic,  and 
Bloorc,  and  Pic  ton* 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  art  in  which  most  of  the  menu* 
ments  in  St.  PauPs  arc  executed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
have  in  these  works,  instead  of  a  vivid  and  poetical  transcript  from  nature,  almost 
in  ©very  instance  only  some  hard-laboured,  half  intelligible,  and  totally  ineffeotive, 
allogorical  invention.  Those  from  the  chisel  of  Chantrey  afford  almost  the  only 
examples  of  exemption  from  this  unfortunate  taste* 

A  writer  in  the  *  London  *  has  attempted,  in  an  imaginary  dialogue,  to  record  the 
itDpressiouB  which  might  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  Grecian  sculptor  of  the  ago  of 
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Axiieles  or  Phidias,  could  his  shade  be  allowed  to  reyisit  the  earth,  and  to  wander 
rhile  among  the  monuments  of  St.  Paul's.  We  will  distinguish  the  Qreek  as  ul. 
jicient),  and  the  Englishman  as  M,  (Modem)  : — 

A.  "  And  what  has  been  the  effect  on  Art  of  all  these  marvellous  changes  jou  de- 
ribe  in  the  religion,  morals,  and  manners  of  the  world,  during  these  two  or  three 
ousand  years  ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  my  own  department,  sculpture  1  Art,  to 
true  to  its  own  first  principle—TrieM— must  be  an  exponent  of  what  it  sees  of 
auty  or  sublimity  in  the  double  world  round  it, — ^nature  and  man.  These  materials 
its  own  inherent  powers  it  idealises — ^making  the  beauty  more  beautiful,  the  sub- 
aity  still  more  sublime.  The  new  work  then  returns  to  the  people,  from  whom  so 
ich  of  it  was  derived  :  their  sympathies — nay,  their  vanities — are  excited  by  the 
rtial  reflection  of  themselves :  and  thus  the  artist  obtains  a  vantage-ground  to  raise 
em  to  the  contemplation  of  higher  things — to  bring  them,  in  a  word,  nearer  to  his 
rn  level.  From  their  improvement  he  again  derives  fresh  strength  ;  and  thus  Art 
,d  the  enjoyers  of  Art  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another,  to  their  constant  and  mutual 
iprovement.  In  this  we  see  but  the  beautiful  harmonies  and  reciprocities  of 
Uure  generally — the  ceaseless  circle  she  so  delights  in :  with  the  difference — glorious 
ivilege  of  Man ! — that  he  at  the  same  time  goes  forward.  These  considerations 
nder  me  unable  even  to  guess  what  new  form  sculpture  can  have  assumed  to  be 
>rthy  of  what  you  tell  me  of  the  greatness  of  your  country.  I  can  only  fear  our 
>riu  must  have  faded  from  your  recollection,  from  the  difficulty  of  making  any  prac- 
ml  use  of  them  in  a  state  of  society  so  essentially  different." 
Jf.  **  Hem !  hem !  Why,  no,  we  have  managed  that  pretty  well.  If  you  look 
und,  you  will  see  that  a  forgetfulness  of  either  Qrecian  or  Roman  sculpture  is  the 
Bt  fault  with  which  we  can  be  chargeable.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  monument 
a  zealous  and  intrepid  soldier,  Major-Qeneral  Hay,  where  we  have  introduced  a 
Jced  figure  of  Valour  to  support  the  dying  man,  alliiough  he  is  in  his  proper  mill- 
ry  uniform  as  an  officer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  rank  of  soldiers  there, 
ith  the  short  square-tailed  jackets,  are  in  theirs.  I  flatter  myself  that  does  not  look 
£e  forgetfulness." 

A,  "  You  jest ;  this  medley  must  be  caricature." 

M.  "  Jest  ?  If  you  read  the  inscription,  you  will  see  it  was  erected  at  the  *  public 
:pense*  of  a  people  not  at  all  remarkable  for  levity,  more  particularly  where  thou- 
nds  of  pounds  are  concerned." 

A.  "1  must  see  further  before  I  ask  for  any  explanation  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
owd  upon  me.  Yet  there  is  one  question  I  should  be  glad  to  have  answered.  How 
>  the  people — having,  as  you  before  explained,  lost  the  faith  which  with  us  made 
lese  impersonations  of  Valour  and  other  deities  a  stirring  impulse  to  the  hearts  and 
inds  of  those  who  gazed  upon  them — how  do  they  relish  such  (to  them)  cold  ab- 
rictions  ;  or,  rather,  how  do  they  know  this  figure  means  Valour  at  all  1" 
J/.  "  We  tell  them  so." 

A.  "  Ah,  that  is  indeed  an  answer  !  You  open  a  melancholy  prospect ;  but  go  on." 
If,  "  Well,  here  is  a  monument  by  a  mightier  hand.  This  is  by  Banks,  in  memory 
'  a  naval  hero  who  fell  in  one  of  our  great  victories,  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  a  locality 
arked,  as  you  perceive,  by  the  sphynxes  and  palm-trees,  and  by  the  river  god  himself. 

lie  hero  is  falling  into  the  arms  of  Victory" 

A.  ^^  Who  is  almost  thrown  off  her  balance  by  the  weight,  and,  instead  of  keeping 
m  up,  seems  likely  to  fall  herself,  and  in  a  not  very  dignified  or  decorous  manner, 
[le  idea,  however,  is  ingenious — the  fall  of  so  great  a  man  overpowers  for  the  mo- 
ent  even  Victory ;  and  the  sculptor  has  exhibited  considerable  tact  in  choosing  the 

If  3 


preeiAO  moment  that  shows  this,  and  jct  leaves  it  to  ht  inferred  and  hoped  thftt  th« 
goddess  may  recoTer  herself.  Are  these  the  onljr  kind  of  monuments  that  I  am  iaei^ 
pect  I — for,  if  so,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further/' 

J/.  "Pause  one  moment  before  this,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  hettcF  satisfy  ytfi 
The  ship's  prow  and  other  devices  on  the  base  show  you  it  is  a  naval  monument.  Tbi 
hero  b  Captain  Faulkner,  who  fell  in  maintaining  a  conteot  for  five  hours  mik  i 
much  stronger  French  frigate/* 

A*  ''Do  your  English  capUins,  then^  like  our  athletic  of  old,  go  naked  illM 
battle  1"  • 

M,  "  Excuse  a  smile  at  your  question  :  they  do  not.  But  we  consider  the  costum 
of  our  own  time  too  suggestive  of  a  matter-of-fact  spirit ;  and  we  imitate  you— il 
desire  to  cultivate  the  ideal."  • 

A,  '*  Imitate  us  !— the  ideal !— is  it  possible  ?  Why,  my  friend,  this  iSgiiw  is  poi 
tively  revolting  to  me,  from  the  absence  of  anything  not  mischievous  that  my  imi 
gination  can  take  hold  of.  It  is  simply  and  truly  a  colossal  piece  of  nudity,  on] 
the  more  striking  for  the  paltry  strip  of  drapery  that  hangs  from  one  shoulder,  all 
from  the  prim  garb  in  which  Victory  is  arrayed  as  she  presents  the  sword*** 

M.  **  I  fear  you  are  right  ;  for  abom  the  period  of  its  erection  it  is  said  that  d 
tain  parties  were  so  struck  by  this  effect,  as  to  induce  them  to  apply  to  the  artist  i 
add  a  little  to  the  breadth  of  the  drapery.  But  come,  here  at  lea^t,  in  the  southei 
aisle^  is  a  work  better  calculated  to  please  your  somewhat  fastidious  taste.  This  b  tl 
monument  to  Lord  Collingwood^  by  Westmacott,  I  will  read  you  the  descriptioii  i 
it  given  in  the  *  Guide  Book.'  *Tho  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor  for  illustratki 
in  this  monument  is,  the  arrival  of  tbe  remains  of  the  admiral  on  the  British  shofi 
The  bosly,  shrouded  in  the  colours  torn  from  the  enemy,  is  represented  on  the  deck  < 
a  man-of'war ;  the  sword  of  the  hero,  which  be  used  with  so  much  glory  to  hlmsel 
and  to  a  grateful  country,  is  in  his  hand.  In  the  foreground,  attended  by  the  gcd 
of  his  confluent  streams,  is  Thames,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  thoughtfully  re^gBrtfill 
Fame^  who  from  the  prow  of  the  Hhip  reclines  over  the  illustrious  admiral,  prodaN 
ing  his  heroic  achievements,"  '*  &c. 

^1,  **  The  pervading  principle  of  Grecian  sculptors  was  simplicity;  but  then,  111 
I  true,  we  had  not  the  '  Guide  Book/  How  much  we  had  to  learn  !  The  general  gtoii| 
ing  of  this  work  I  admire  ;  the  separate  figures  are  excellent ;  that  of  Thames,  whri 
you  can  manage  to  forget  the  associations  Ti^ised  by  the  babes  playing  about  his  knei 
has  a  lofty  and  severe  air,  in  which  I  recognise  something  kindred  to  the  old  spirit 
yet,  with  us,  the  general  effect  of  a  work — the  sentiment  expressed  at  once  by  it  1 
the  minds  of  ordinary  spectators — was  so  pre-eminently  the  object  of  the  sculptor' 
toil  and  ambition,  that  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  lesser  points,  whilst   that  wi 

■  passed  by  in  significant  sileoce,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  artist  instantly  i 

■  "break  up  bis  work,  and  rc-task  his  cnergiea  for  a  race  where  success  was  indeed  glof^ 
What  sentiment,  at  once  simple  and  forcible,  does  this  convey  1  Tlmt  exquisite  hi 
of  workmanship  there  on  the  latter  part  of  the  ship  is^  for  this  reason,  to  me,  wort 
ail  the  rest.  The  delicate  continuous  scroll  enveloping  the  different  phases  of  tb 
story  suggests  but  to  the  eye— what  the  examination  of  each  confirms  to  the  mind^ 

^^e  beauty  and  completeness  of  tbe  thought.  We  do  not  need  your  *  Guide  Book 
here  to  tell  us  the  meaning  of  tbe  boyish  form  gazing  upon  the  movements  of  th 
'Nautilus' in  one  compartment;  or  of  his  trusting  himself  so  doubtfully  to  a  fr«i 
biirk  with  a  flowing  streamer,  in  imitation  of  the  *  Nautilus's*  sail  in  the  next,  or  th 
rude  support  for  the  sail  he  has  raised  in  a  third,  whilst  looking  upwards  to  th 
stars  that  guide  his  course ;  or  of  the  compass  in  his  hands  in  the  fourth  ;  or,  Utftlj 
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the  weapotu  he  finds  it  necessary  io  forge  for  defence  in  the  fifth.    In  that  spiOO 

three  or  four  feet  long  by  only  a  few  inches  broad,  you  hare  a  history  of  KayigA^ 

D,  which  Art  may  be  proud  of." 

If.  ^  Under  the  window  there,  at  the  farther  end  of  this  transept,  is  anoU&er  work 

the  same  artist.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  memorial.*' 

1.  *^  Aye,  this  is  truly  a  step  upwards.    Here  we  can  understand  an  entire  work 

hout  the  aid  of  the  '  Quide.'    The  death-wound  given  in  the  moment  of  conflict-^ 

&11  from  the  horse  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant  soldier,  and  the  scene— Egypt — 
rked  by  the  sphynxes  on  each  side,  express  at  least  an  interesting  &ct  in  a  rigorous 
I  truthful  manner.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  The  choioe  of  these  Sgyptiaa 
ibols  is  truly  artisticaL  Remaining  to  this  hour  one  of  the  most  charactttistie 
bures  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  the  mind  at  once  acknowledges  the  propriety  of  their 
sence,  as  a  means  of  marking  the  scene  of  the  eyent  commemorated ;  and  then 
ing  upon  their  passionless  yet  high  and  solemn  coimtenances,  imbibes  an  influence, 

but  indescribable,  which  affects  the  aspect  of  the  whole  work:  the  sculptor,  in 
rt,  has  idealised  it  by  their  means.    What  is  that  monument  which  caught  my 

to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  structure  ?" 
I.  "  You  mean  Flaxman's  memorial  to  Nelson,  our  great  naval  hero.    There  it  is.** 
I.  ^  I  begin  now  to  perceive  you  9710:^  have  a  great  English  school  of  sculpture,  if 
X  sculptors  will  but  understand  their  deficiencies.    Gut  away  this  feeble  moral  on 

one  side,  Britannia  and  the  two  boys  she  is  bidding  to  look  up  to  their  exemplar, 
the  same  with  the  still  feebler  allegorical  lion  on  the  other,  and  you  have  a  truly 
ftt  work — a  representation  of  your  hero  as  simple  and  austere  as  it  is  grand  and 
ressive.  It  is  very  unlike  a  Grecian  hero,  it  is  true — and  there  lies  one  of  its 
its — the  artist  is  not  ashamed  of  his  own  country,  but  shows  us,  as  he  ought,  an 
;lish  warrior  in  an  English  garb.  Yet  neither  this  nor  the  other  monuments  of 
it  I  see  here  and  there  around  us  speak  to  me  as  they  ought  of  the  acknowledged 
ius  ot  your  country.  You  tell  me  of  the  superiority  of  your  religion  and  morals 
;ho8e  we  cherished — of  our  love  for  physical  and  yours  for  mental  and  moral 
tity  and  grandeur ;  surely  that  superiority  should  evidence  itself  in  your  arts. 

what  is  there  among  these  productions,  which  include,  it  appears,  some  by  all 
r  best  artists,  that  can  possibly  be  to  your  posterity,  two  thousand  years  hence, 
it  ours,  you  tell  me,  are  still  to  you  ?  You  are  silent.  Well,  let  us  change  the 
ject.  I  see,  from  the  great  number  of  the  monuments  to  naval  and  militaiy  men, 
t  we  must  be  in  a  temple  dedicated  in  some  way  or  other  to  their  worship.  Or, 
ion  me,  to  their  honour.    If  I  might  venture  to  guess  its  name,  I  think  I  should 

be  far  wrong.  There  must  be  some  latent  idea  in  the  great  number  of  shapes 
3e  representative  of  the  Qod  of  Victory — ^is  it  not  some  kind  of  Temple  of 
tory?" 

rith  this  question  the  consideration  is  forced  on  us,  what  have  such  works  to  do 
1  a  place  of  religious  worship  ?  There  must  be  something  indeed  inexpressibly 
;king  to  a  pure  and  devout  mind,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
ich  **  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men,"  to  find  the  records  of  deeds  of 
ence  and  slaughter  intruded  upon  his  notice,  in  the  very  temples  where  he  might 
t  expect  to  find  such  associations.  War  may  be  necessary,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
e  form  of  ^'  hero-worship  ;  **  but  It  is  truly  humiliating  to  find  a  Christian  country 

a  Christian  government  so  inconsistent  as  to  make  every  pier  and  window  and 
;ss  in  our  chief  Cathedral  repeat  the  same  melancholy  story  of  war — ^war — still 
rywhere  war.  There  are  now  about  forty-eight  monuments  in  St.  Paul's,  of  which 
re  are  but  seven  devoted  to  other  than  naval  and  military  men.    The  recklessness 


^ 


witli  which  fuch  monuments  hare  been  detenzime4  m  u  no  lefs  strikuig  ;  wc  k«n 

bad  in  half  a  century.  fotiy-oTm  heroes,  or  we  bare,  in  many  eates,  expeode^  <?*?• 
money  and  degraded  the  art  in  cutting  in  stone  **  paragraphs  of  mlhtMij  giMitc 
to  use  Flaxman's  phrase.  And  if,  a^  it  often  happens,  there  be  in  the  liTei  of  bu 
men  aome  delightful  incident  which  would  really  render  their  memory  dear  U*  i^ 
that,  be  sure,  is  forgotten.  Here  is  a  signal  instance  in  thii  monumeat  by  Bo&&i, 
where  Victory  and  Fame,  seated  at  the  two  comers,  in  a  posture  as  unbecomiiig  ai 
it  must  be  uncomfortable,  are  placing  medallions  of  Captains  3Iosse  and  Riou  on  lh« 
front  of  the  work.  The  inscription  does  tell  something  more,  for  it  records  an  act 
of  intrepidity  of  Riou^s,  in  the  prcsenration  of  a  ship  under  his  command^  DOl  un- 
worthy of  remembrance.  But  this  friend  of  Nelson's,  this  seaman  of  whom  Southej, 
alluding  to  his  death,  says,  that  "  except  it  had  been  Nelson  himself,  the  British 
navy  could  not  have  suiTcred  a  severer  lose,''  was  something  better  and  higher  tXiH 
Before  the  fleet  left  our  shores  for  Denmark  in  1801,  some  Danes  in  Biou's  frigate, 
the  *  Amazon,"  learning  the  place  of  their  destination^  went  to  him^  and  entreated 
that  he  would  get  them  exchanged  into  some  other  ship  not  included  in  the  prnpoeed 
expedition.  They  assured  him  they  had  no  wisli  to  ^uit  the  British  service  ;  but 
begged  most  earnestly  that  they  might  not  be  .nent  to  fight  ag^unst  their  own  countiy. 
**  There  was  not/^  says  Southey,  '^  in  our  whole  navy  a  man  who  had  a  higher  and 
more  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  than  Riou.  Tears  came  into  bis  eyes  while  the  moi 
were  speaking.  Without  making  any  reply,  he  instantly  ordered  his  boat,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  ^Amazon*  till  be  could  tell  them  that  their  wish  was  cffeetfid.* 
During  the  tremendous  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Riou,  whilst  cndeavouiitig  U>  obey  8lr 
Hyde  Parker's  signal  of  retreat,  was  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire.  Although  h4 
had  been  already  wounded  in  the  head^  he  took  his  place  upon  a  gun  to  encourage 
his  meu.  First,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side;  then  several  of  the  seamen,  who 
were  hauling  in  the  main  brace,  were  swept  away,  **  Come  then,  mj  boys,"  wu 
RiouV  address  to  the  others,  'Met  us  all  die  together/'  The  wcrds  bad  scarcelj  Itft 
his  mouth,  when  he  fell  dead,  cut  in  two  by  a  raking  shot.  We  must  dismiis  iKi 
remaining  monuments  of  the  class  in  question,  by  merely  recalling  to  the  reeoUeetioa 
of  those  who  have  seen  them,  or  buggesting  as  worthy  of  examination  to  those  who 
hare  not,  the  noble  figure  of  Lord  Duncan  by  Westmacott,  Chantrey^s  powerfbl 
battle-pieces,  the  Cadogan  and  Bowes  memorials,  and  the  recently -erected  statue  flf 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  bj  the  same  artist.  The  more  ambitious  works  which  we  lain 
passed  unnoticed  speak  very  loudly  for  themselves. 

Among  this  host  of  heroes,  seven  men  of  pacific  eminence  have  been  condescendiqgl| 
admitted,  and  very  iDgeniuus  and  thoughtful  seem  to  have  been  the  anmngementa 
Thus  wc  hare  two  Lishop8,  Fanshaw  Middle  ton  and  lleber,  a  considerate  compliment 
to  the  church  in  which  the  heroes  have  been  so  kindly  treated  ;  one  philoeophcff 
Johnson  ;  one  philanthropist^  Howard  ;  one  artist,  Reynolds  ;  one  physician,  Babiaf- 
ton ;  and  as  a  mere  poet  would  have  been^  perhapS|  too  greatly  honoured  in  betag 
chosen^  a  kind  of  medlej  of  all  the  foregoing,  added  to  eome  poetical  reputation, 
makM  up  the  seventh  in  Sir  William  Jones.  Of  these  the  memorials  of  the  first 
three  alone  demand  notice.  Johnson^s^  by  Bacon,  h  often  the  subject  of  high  praise, 
andf  no  doubt,  if  it  were  the  memorial  of  some  Stoic  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
or  of  some  bulky  philosopher  of  the  woods,  it  would  be  indeed  a  masterlj  performance; 
but — ^the  desire  may  be  a  very  foolish  and  inartistical  one — we  confess  we  would 
rather  see  Johtiton  in  a  representation  of  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler  ■  than  all  the  Sloici 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  statues  of  Howard  and  Reynolds  are  among  the  finest  worki 
in  the  whole  Cathedral — the  first,  from  the  perfect  and  impreaaive  manner  in  which 
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s  history  of  a  life  is  told  in  the  simplest  manner,  bj  the  key  in  his  hand,  the  chains 
hJB  feet,  and  the  dungeon  scene  in  the  bas-relief  of  the  base  ;  and  the  second,  for 
!  graceful  serene  dignity  which  so  happily  represents  the  original,  as  well  as  for 
ULobtrusiye  manner  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  him  who  was  little  less  than 
object  of  idolatry  with  Reynolds,  Michael  Angelo,  by  the  medallion-portrait  on 
pedestal,  to  which  our  great  painter's  fingers  seem,  as  they  rest  on  the  latter, 
onsciously  to  point.  The  sculpture  is  by  a  kindred  spirit,  Flaxman. 
r,  for  the  reasons  before  giren,  the  sculpture  in  St.  Paul's  be  little  else  than  a  de- 
ation  of  the  sacred  edifice  to  the  derout,  and  a  barbarism  from  its  inapplicability  to 
-y  man  of  refinement,  there  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  edifice,  the  mere 
embrance  of  which  may  well  make  both  classes  doubly  impatient.  The  reader 
remember  Wren's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  sumptuous  altar-piece  and  the 
uc  dome  :  let  him  suppose  these  yiews  carried  out,  and  then  the  yiews  deyeloped 
he  following  passage  from  Northcote's  '  Life  of  Reynolds,'  and  imagine  what  a 
le  of  splendour  St.  Paul's  would  have  become :  ''  The  Chapel  of  Old  Somerset 
Lse,  which  had  been  giren  by  His  Majesty  to  the  Royal  Academy,  was  mentioned 
erening  at  the  meeting  [of  the  members]  as  a  place  which  offered  a  good  opportunity 
onTincing  the  public  at  large  of  the  adyantages  that  would  arise  from  ornament- 
cathedrals  and  churches  with  the  productions  of  the  pencil :  productions  which 
ht  be  useful  in  their  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  not  likely  to  give  offence  in  a 
;e8tant  country.  The  idea  was  therefore  started,  that  if  the  members  should 
onent  this  chapel,  the  example  might  thus  afford  an  opening  for  the  introduction 
he  art  into  other  places  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which,  as  it  was  then  stated, 
Id  not  only  present  a  new  and  noble  scene  of  action  that  might  become  highly 
Lmental  to  the  kingdom,  but  would  be  in  some  measure  absolutely  necessary  for 
future  labour  of  the  numerous  students  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
al  Academy.  All  the  members  were  struck  with  the  propriety,  and  even  with  the 
lability  of  success  that  attended  the  scheme  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  par- 
lar,  immediately  took  it  up  on  a  bolder  plan,  and  offered  an  amendment,  saying, 

instead  of  the  chapel,  they  should  fiy  at  once  at  higher  game,  and  undertake 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  grandeur  and  magnificent  liberality  of  this  idea  imme- 
ely  gained  the  suffrages  and  plaudits  of  all  present,  and  the  President  was  em- 
ered  to  make  the  proper  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter :  an  application 
:h  was  inmiediately  acceded  to  on  their  part.  At  that  time  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop 
(ristol,  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  in  favour  of  their 
tme.  A  meeting  of  the  Academy  then  took  place,  when  six  artists  were  chosen 
;he  attempt ;  these  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Shee  (late  President), 
7,  Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffman.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
LTts  and  Manufactures  also  took  up  the  business,  and  added  four  artists  to  the 
Lnal  number.  The  subject  which  Sir  Joshua  proposed  to  execute  was  that  of  the 
^n  and  Christ  in  the  Manger,  or  the  Nativity.  But  the  whole  plan  was  set 
e  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Terrick,  then  Bishop  of  London,  having  refused  his  con- 
."  This  has  been  noticed  by  Barry  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  says,  "  Sir 
lua  Reynolds,  who  bad  undertaken  the  management  of  this  business,  informed 
ast  Monday,  after  his  return  from  Plympton,  where  he  was  chosen  mayor,  that 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  had  never  given  any  consent  to 
nd  that  all  thoughts  of  it  must  consequently  drop."    The  Dean  (Bishop  New- 

has  also  left  an  account  of  this  splendid  offer,  and  its  reception,  with  some  addi- 
d  particulars.  He  says,  **  The  Dean  [himself],  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  went 
>mmunicate  it  to  the  great  patron  of  arts,  and  readily  obtained  his  royal  con- 


sent  and  approbation  ;  '^  and  half  intimatet  that  it  was  from  jealtyiuy  of  hii  ksm 
anticipated  his  ecclesiastical  superior  that  the  latter  refused  his  eoniaat,  iIUm^ 
the  plea  wiu( — the  noiso  and  clamour  that  would  be  excited  againit  th#  MOiffi 
ftn  artful  introduction  of  Popery.  To  some  such  miserable  feeling  we  certalnlj  on 
this  great  national  loss,  for  Dr.  Terrick  had  himself  sanctioned  the  setting  up 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Ci}>riani,  in  his  own  College  Chapel^  Clare  Hal 
Cambridge,  and,  when  pressed  to  admit  only  two  pictures  by  way  of  cxperimeot  I 
Bt.  Paurs,  returned  an  equally  ungracious  refustiL  These  two  were  to  have  adof&i 
the  compartments  over  the  doors  leading  from  the  choir  into  the  north  and  sottl 
aisles  ;  the  painters  named  were  Reynolds  and  West,  the  former  having,  ai  befoi 
mentioned,  the  Nativity  for  his  subject,  the  latter  the  GiTing  of  the  Two  Tables  1 
Moi^es  from  the  Cloud  of  Glory  :  *^  Here/'  as  the  Dean  remarks,  **  was  the  begisnll 
!  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel."  To  appreciate  the  ralue  and  self-sacrifice  of  tJ 
lu-tists  in  this  offer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  single  illustration — Reynolds  oJ 
tainod  twelve  hundred  guineas  for  the  picture  with  which  he  had  proposed  to  oM 
mence  at  St.  Paul's,  Allan  CHinningham,  alluding  apparently  to  the  Koyal  Aoadeni 
says,  the  rejection  of  this  ofier  is  ^  considered  aa  an  injury  deserving  annua]  n0 
bation."'  There  haa  been  a  rumour  of  the  revival  of  such  a  plan  at  the  present  tani 
The  warm-hearted  and  persevering  Deati,  having  failed  one  way  to  iutroduet  li 
Arts,  tncd  another.  He  left,  by  his  will,  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  cr&etioll< 
A  monument  in  the  Cathedral ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  heads  were  as  obdurate  as  ev4 
[  And  it  was  not  till  1791  that  any  relaxation  of  the  severe  rule  of  extlusiofi  io( 
'  place  :  Howard^s  statue  was  then  admitted,  and  soon  after  Johnson's.  How  wide 
the  doors  were  subsequently  thrown  open  we  have  already  seen. 

** li  there  no  monument  here  to  Wren  I"  in,  no  doubt,  a  question  often  asked,  h 
fore  that  inscription  over  the  entrance  into  the  choir  has  been  noticed,  but  net^ 
after.  In  the  few  concluding  wordd — "  If  you  would  behold  his  monument  i(A 
around  you  " — a  monument  has  been  raised,  which  makes  the  Cold  frigi«iitie«  of  tl 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  sculpture  positively  painful  to  contemplate.  Let  \ 
hasten  to  a  more  interesting  spot.  Wren  himself  lies  below  in  the  Crypt,  or  van)t% 
solemn  and  mysterious  looking  place,  dimly  lighted  at  intervalif  by  iht  dlni  beii 
irhich  alone  penetrate  into  their  depths. 

Tread  reverently  on  these  stones  as  you  move  forward — ^great  men  repose  beoail 
Mark  the  names  which  those  half-illegible  letters  form ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  BenjiMa 
West,  John  Opie,  James  Barry,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds^a  company  that  may  we 
make  death  itself  proud — gathered  together  in  those  few  yards  of  space.  Step 
little  farther  and  you  add  Fuscli's  name  to  the  list.  Near  the  men  whose  works  1 
had  so  appreciated,  and  so  enthusiastically  striven  to  introduce  into  his  Oithedii 
is  the  grave  of  Bij^bop  Newton.  And,  lastly,  in  the  same  aisle,  in  appropriate  juxt 
,  position,  the  tombs  of  Mylne  and  Rcnnic,  the  cngiDecrs  and  architects,  both  men  wl 
,  have  adorned  their  country  with  some  of  her  most  useful  and  grandest  works.  Tl 
Blackfriars  Bridge  of  the  one^  and  the  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges  and  tl 
famous  Breakwater  of  the  other^  promise  to  both  a  long  period  of  fame^  which  ms 
of  equal  merit  in  other  departments  of  art  and  science  can  scarcely  hope  to  enjoy. 

Penetrating  still  farther  into  the  crypt^  along  the  middle  avenue,  where  the  mastil 
,  character  of  the  piers  and  arches  and  pillars  constantly  remind  you  that  8L  Tiai 
is  upon  tbem,  the  guide  lights  his  lantern,  and  the  grandly  picturesque  resting-plaeel 
Nelson  is  before  us  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  pillars  directly  below  the  dome.  Tl 
sarcophagus  we  see  was  originally  prepared  by  Cardinal  WoUey  for  his  own  intermei 
in  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  but  unused  on  account  of  Ms  disgrace,  and  subsoqaenti 
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rgctten.  On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  are  Nelson's  coronet  and  certain  knightly 
iblexoB ;  the  latter  having  a  suggestive  value,  "which  changes  what  would  be  other- 
Be  &  mere  heraldic  absTirdit  j  into  something  appropriate  and  forcible.  They  seem 
remind  us  that,  if  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  never  perhaps  did  the  spirit  of 
ivalry  bum  more  brightly  than  in  the  breast  of  our  great  naval  commander.  There 
B  events  in  his  life  as  a  man  which  rival  some  of  the  most  touching  stories  of  the 
yrld's  history,  and  which  would  make  his  name  an  honoured  one,  were  it  possible 
at  the  events  of  his  professional  history  could  be  forgotten.  Two  incidents  in 
irticular  rise  to  the  recollection,  and  these  are  not  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  to  be 
and.  In  the  night  attack  on  Teneriffe,  where  our  forces  were  defeated,  he  received 
)  severe  a  wound  in  his  arm,  that  he  must  have  perished  in  the  boat  where  he  was, 
ut  for  the  assistance  rendered  him  during  all  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  scene  ; 
liich  assistance,  of  course,  was  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  first  vessel  the  retreating 
oat  came  across  was  the  Seahorse,  commanded  by  Captain  Freemantle,  whose  newly- 
ttrried  bride  was  on  board.  Faint  as  he  was,  however,  he  insisted  on  being  carried 
9  another  vessel,  saying,  ^  I  had  rather  suffer  death  than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle  by 
siting  her  see  me  in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her 
asband ; "  and  so  they  went  on  till  another  was  found.  It  was  that  wound  which 
losed  the  loss  of  his  arm,  and  three  months  of  intense  agony  before  the  amputated 
mb  healed.  The  other  incident  occurred  during  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  when  a 
iece  of  langridge-shot  laid  bare  his  forehead  to  the  bone,  and  blinded  him.  He 
lought  the  wound  was  mortal.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  the  cockpit,  the 
irgeon  came  running  to  assist  him,  not  unnaturally  forgetting  every  one  else  aroimd 
I  the  appalling  danger  of  losing  his  commander.  "  No,"  said  Nelson,  quietly,  "  I 
ill  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows  ;  "  and  he  rigidly  kept  his  determination, 
rho  can  wonder  at  the  idolatry  of  the  sailors  for  such  a  man,  or  help  sympathising 
I  th^ir  delight  when  ^^  Saint  Nelson's "  turn  did  come  at  last,  and  the  dreaded 
ound  was  pronoimccd  superficial  ?  Uis  prayer  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
le  circumstances  of  his  death  in  it,  reveal  another  phase  of  his  character,  still  more 
»erving  of  honour  and  imitation.  "  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to 
y  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory, 
id  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity,  after  victory,  he  the 
•edominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet,^  &c.  That  these  were  no  empty  words,  the 
d  issue  of  that  battle  as  regards  him  reminds  us  but  too  painfully.  Twice  did  he  order 
s  own  men  to  cease  firing  into  the  French  ship,  the  Redoubtable,  which  was  along- 
le,  thinking  she  had  struck  ;  but  his  humanity  towards  his  enemies  had  outrun 
eir  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  he  was  mistaken,  and  from  that  ship  received 
s  death-wound  soon  afterwards.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
ity ; "  and  they  found  solemn  response  in  the  anguish  with  which  his  countrymen 
:nerally,  of  all  classes  and  parties,  received  the  news  of  their  bereavement.  They 
uld  think  little  of  the  great  victory  that  had  been  achieved :  it  appeared  at  the 
st  only  a  fatal  success.  And  as  the  first  effects  of  the  blow  wore  off,  and  the 
neral  rites  had  to  be  paid  to  the  hero's  remains,  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  ^ene- 
lly  to  lavish  all  conceivable  honours  upon  them  is  almost  without  parallel.  At  the 
>rc  the  body  was  shifted  from  the  cofiin  in  which  it  had  been  brought  home,  and 
aced  in  another,  the  history  of  which  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  Nelson's  life. 
*ter  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  part  of  the  mainmast  of  I'Orient,  the  French  ship  which 
■iw  up  with  so  terrible  an  explosion  during  that  battle,  was  picked  up  by  Captain 
Jliwell  .of  the  Swiftsure.  Some  time  after  Nelson  received  the  strange  present 
scribed  in  the  following  letter :  *^  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  you 
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»  coffin  mado  from  the  rasinmast  of  rOrient,  that,  when  you  have  finished  yo\i 
military  career  in  this  world,  you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your  mill titry  trop 
[But  that  that  period  maybe  far  distant  is  tlio  earnest  wish  of  your  ^iacerei 
YSe^jatuin  IlfiUiicelL''    KeKion   not  only  accepted  the  coffin  in  the  spirit  In  ' 
liraa  offered^  but  caused  it  to  be  placed  tipright  against  the  bulkhend  of  his  cabin,  1 
I  the  chair  in  which  he  usually  sat.    lie  was  persuaded,  however,  to  remoTe  it  out  of  ng 
ihj  a  faithful  and  attached  servant,  and  ultimately  it  was  sent  to  his  upholalcrer  n^ 
j  London.     Before  leaving  London  for  the  last  time,  he  called  on  the  uphobtercr,  ( 
desired  him  to  engrave  the  hbtory  of  the  cofiin  on  its  lid^  remarking  thai  it  i 
I  highly  probab3e  he  might  want  it  on  hii?  return. 

After  lying  in  state  in  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Greenwich,  the  hodj  vtm  br 
in  procession  to  Whitcball  Stairs,  the  sombre  but  magnificent  pageant  compnMq 
.  first,  four  principal  barges,  then  the  barges  of  the  King,  the  Lords  of  the  Adminl^ 
^the  Lord  Mayor,  and  ench  of  the  civic  companies,  the  whole  flanked  by  gun  and  otl 
boats  keeping  clear  the  line  of  progress,  moving  to  the  sound  of  the  'Dead  Mil 
in  Saul/  and  the  occasional  booming  of  the  artillery  at  the  Tower  and  other  pli 
Ipasaed,  From  thence  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  nights  The  nej 
day,  January  1),  IWKi,  the  grand  procession  to  St.  PauFs  thronged  the  street*  with  I 
danseit  multitude  ever  pevlmps  collected  in  them.  To  describe  the  pageant 
occupy  many  i>Jige3.  Sufhco  it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  from  the  Prince  of  W» 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  downwards,  all  that  was  diatinguiffhed  in 
well  as  all  that  was  illustrious  in  judicial,  legal,  or  political  station,  was 
Hardy  and  a  little  band  of  the  other  dear  companions  of  the  dead  chief  were  < 
^©f  especial  interest.  80  were  those  veterans,  forty-eight  in  number,  chosen 
'Kelson*fi  own  ebip,  from  among  Nelson*8  own  men.  The  marked  attention  to 
men  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  evidences  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  funeral  i 
conducted.  Around  the  opening  in  the  pavement  beneath  the  centre  of  the  do 
where  the  body  waa  to  be  lowered  into  the  vaults,  they  took  precedence  even  of 
blood  of  royalty  itself,  forming  a  circle  round  the  beloved  remains  they  were  soon 
behold  no  more.  Beyond  them  was  a  starred  and  gartered  multitude,  vith  all 
lesser  personages  of  diBtinction  who  had  shared  in  the  procession  •  then  a  clear  sp 
like  a  broad  encircling  ring,  the  outer  line  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Hig 
soldiers  who  had  been  with  Abercromby  in  Egypt ;  and,  Iiistly,  a  lofty  ainpkitj 
of  densely-packed  human  faces*  with  other  ranges,  branching  off  without  int 
along  the  nave  to  the  very  entrance  doors.  As  the  afternoon  came  on  a  magnij 
effect  was  given  to  the  scene  by  an  octagonal  Inntcm,  covered  with  innumerable  lamp 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome.  But  there  were  feelings  at  work  that  ta»4 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  scene  far  outstrip  the  physical^  unprecedented  as  that  t 
to  have  been.  Could  Nelson  Lave  been  sensible  of  all  that  passed,  we  doubt  not  . 
would  have  ftlt  more  deeply  the  touching  incident  that  marked  the  lowering  of  I 
body  into  the  grave  than  all  the  honours  of  the  magnificent  ceremonial.  KelsonV  I 
was  to  have  been  placed  by  hi,9  side  in  the  grave  ;  but,  just  as  it  was  about  to  1 
lowerid  for  that  purpose,  the  sailors,  moved  by  one  impulse,  rent  it  in  jiieces,  keepsi 
each  a  fragment.  Lord  Collingwo<H3,  in  accordance  with  bis  own  request,  li€6 
Nelson,  beneath  a  plain  altar- tomb. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  meet  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Boyce  (next  to  Furcell  ] 
the  greatest  English  musician)  and  of  George  Dance,  the  architect,  and  last 
of  the  original  forty  of  the  Academy.     But  what  is  this  dark  recess  in  the  easier 
where  all  sorts  of  grotesq^ue  or  mutilated  figures  are  dimly  descried  ?     *'  They  i 
remains  of  the  monuments  of  Old  St  Paul  s,"  we  are  told ;  and  the  guide,  ascend 
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^  ike  platlbnn  of  the  lecess  with  his  lantern,  the  cause  of  their  grotesque  i^peanuaiee 
P  is  the  gloom  is  explained.  One  statue  of  goodly  aspect,  and  in  complete  armour,  has 
^  lost  its  legs :  strange  enough  to  say,  that  is  supposed  to  be  Elizabeth's  dancing  Lord 
\  Cbanoellor.    Two  others,  male  and  female,  that  appeared  to  be  equally  deprived  of 

tkeir  £sir  proportions,  we  now  see  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  third  is  noseless,  a  fourth 
^  itill  more  extensively  mutilated.  Among  the  additional  remains  which  have  been 
I  neoognised  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  full  armour,  bare-headed,  and  of 
I  Dean  Colet  Of  all  the  figures  here,  but  one  remains  perfect,  and  t)^at  is  Ponne,  the 
"  foet,  whose  whole  history  is  a  kind  of  serious  but  deeply-interesting  romance,  and  in 
:  vhich  this  effigy  itself  forms  not  the  least  unromantic  feature.  Why  this  statue  is 
I  Jot  carefully  cleaned,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is 
p  impoesible  to  say.    St.  Paul's  certainly  does  not  possess  any  other  relic  of  half  its 

kierest — ^the  history  of  the  Cathedral  presents  no  name  that  is  calculated  to  shed  so 

mauh  lasting  honour  upon  it  as  the  poet-dean's. 
Donne  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's  by  James,  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Carey  to  the 

Ushopric  of  Exeter.    Among  other  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  connection  with 

■St  Paul's,  is  that  of  the  hymn  composed  during  one  of  his  illnesses,  conmiencing-* 

"  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  1  began,"  Ac 

-  which  he  caused  to  be  set  to  ''a  most  grave  and  solemn  tune,"  and  sung  frequently 
.I17  the  choristers  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  during  the  evening  service.  He 
was  wont  to  say  of  such  occasions,  ^  The  words  of  this  hymn  have  restored  to  me  the 
flune  thoughts  of  joy  that  possessed  my  soul  in  my  sickness,  when  I  composed  it. 
Andy  0  !  the  power  of  church  music ! "  The  monument  was  originated  by  Donne's 
intimate  friend.  Dr.  Fox,  who  persuaded  him  to  have  one  made.  The  mode  he  adopted 
flf  canying  his  friend's  wishes  into  effect  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  He  first  sent 
ftr  a  carver  to  make  him  an  urn.  '^  Then  without  delay  a  choice  painter  was  got  to 
be  in  readiness  to  draw  his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  followeth.  Several  charcoal 
ftres  being  first  made  in  his  large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into  that  place  his 
winding-sheet  in  his  hand,  and  having  put  off  all  his  clothes,  had  this  sheet  put  on 
him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  head  and  feet,  and  his  hands  so  placed  as  dead 
bodies  are  usually  fitted,  to  be  shrouded  and  put  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon  this 
urn  he  thus  stood,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  so  much  of  the  sheet  turned  aside 
as  might  show  his  lean,  pale,  and  death-like  face,  which  was  purposely  turned  towards 
ihe  east,  from  whence  he  expected  the  second  coming  of  his  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'*  He  was  drawn  in  this  posture ;  and  the  picture  became  from  that  time 
«n  object  of  continual  contemplation.  After  his  death,  the  statue  was  sculptured 
^com  it. 

The  following,  according  to  the  guide-books,  are  the  prices  of  admission  to  the 
different  parts  of  St.  Paul's : — to  the  body  of  the  church,  2d. ;  to  the  Whispering 
CJallery  and  the  outside  galleries,  6d. ;  to  the  Library,  the  Model  Room,  the  Geometrical 
Btaircase  in  the  south  turret,  and  the  great  bell.  Is. ;  to  the  ball,  l8,6d;  to  the  clock, 
ad ;  and  to  the  vaults.  Is. ;  in  all,  43.  4d.  from  each  visitor. 

We  have  only  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  these  fees,  which  we  put  in  the  form  of 
^  question : — Is  Enolakd  to  be  disgbaced  in  1851  bt  the  obstinate  bapacitt  or 

tBK  OFTICIAIB  OP  THIS,  OUB  OBEAT  NATIONAL  TEMPLE  ? 
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Wren  waa  a,  maa  well  qualified  for  drawing  around  turn  an  intellectual  and  5ocal| 

circle  of  acquaititances.      His  talents  wore  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  had 
looked  no  branch  of  knowledge  cultivated  in  hi^  day,     Ereljn,  in  hifl  *  I>iary/^ 
**1664,  July  IL     After  dinner  I  visited  tfttU  mimcft  of  a  p<nUh,  Mr. 
Wren,  nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely;'^  and  in  his  ^Sculptnrtp,  or   History  i 
cography/  ^^  Such  at  present  ia  thai  ran  and  mrl^  prodigy  of  untpersal 
Christopher  Wren,  our  worthy  and  accomplbhed  friend/'     His  Xiatin  comp 
olegant ;   hb  mathematical  demonjitmtions  original  and  perspicuous.      In  Ifl 
solired  the  problem  proposed  by  Pascal  as  a  challenge  to  the  scientific  men  of  ] 
land  ;  and  proposed  another  in  reium,  which  was  never  answered.     In  his  fifteenti 
year  ho  was  employed  by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough^  an  eminent  lecturer  on  i 
as  his  demonstrating  assistant ;  and  he  assisted  Willis  in  his  dissections  for  a  1 
on  the  brain,  puWished  in  1664,  for  which  he  made  the  drawings.     His  anuire 
address  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  16(>4^  bears  testimony  to  the  comprehensive 
varied  range  of   his  inteUect,  as  also  to  his  constant  recurrence  lo  obMnrmlioA 
the  fountain  and  corrector  of  theory.     With  the  characteristic  careleaaneas  of  I 
genius,  he  freely  communicated  the  progress  and  results  of  his  inqvurieSj  uncheckej 
hy  any  paltry  anxiety  to  set  his  own  mark  upon  them  before  he  gave  them  curreuc 
|!Fhe  earlier  annals  of   the  Royal  Society  bear  record  that  many  small  men  haf 

plumed  themselves  upon  inventions  and  discoveries  which  really  were  Wren's, 
[  irhich  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reclaim.     His  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  i 
riTorkings  of  his  intellect  afiorded  one  of  his  means  of  promoting  the  enjoyineoi  < 
l-fociety.     It  is  a  fiatteriDg  testimony  to  his  temper,  that  during  his  long  life  he  i 
never  to  have  lost  a  frientl.     Steele,  in  his  sketch  of  Wren,  under  the  name  of  I 
*ln  the  *Tatler,'  dwcUs  with  emphasis  on  bis  modesty: — "  his  personal  mode 
threw  all  his  public  actions  ** — "  the  modest  man  built  the  city,  and  the  modest  ] 
skill  was  unknown."     It  was,  however,  no  sickly  modesty — the  want  of  a  proper  < 
iciousness  of  his  own  strength.     The  bitter  tears  he  wept  when  forced  to  ab 
his  original  design  for  St.  Paul's,  are  a  proof  how  truly  he  estimated  its  vaiue. 
told  one  morning  that  a  hurricane  which  occurred  in  the  night  had  damaged  all 
fteeplcB  in  London,  he  replied,  with  his  quiet  smile, — **  Not  St,  Dunstan's^  I  am  i 
Inhere  are  passages  in  his  *■  Reports  to  the  Commissioners/  conceived  in  the  reij  j 
in  which  Milton  announced  his  hope  to  compose  something  which  future  ages  ' 
not  wiiliugly  let  die.''    An  anecdote  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  prescr\'ed  by  his 
Roger,  conveys  a  distinct  notion  of  Sir  Christopher's  conversation  : — **  He  (Sir 
ley)  was  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  that  St.  PauFs,  then  well  advanced,  wM  \ 
ordinary  walk ;    there  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid,  while  we  lived 

ovei'  which  we  did  not  walk We  usually  went  there  on  Saturdays,  whic 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  daySj  who  was  the  surveyor  ;  and  we  commonly  got  a  i 
of  discourse  with  him,  who,  like  a  true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and 
mimicatirCj  and  in  every  matter  we   inquired  about  gave  short  but  aatisfacto! 
answers.**     His  equanimity  supported  him  when   the  intrigues  of  German 
tiirers  deprived  him  of  the  post  of  surveyor-general,  after  the  death  of  Queen  i 
"  He  then,**  observes  his  son,  "  betook  himself  to  a  country  life,  saying  only  wi^ 
stoic,    Nunc  me  juhet  fortuiia  expeditius  phxlosophnri ;   in  which  recess,   fi*e 
worldly  affairs,  he  passed  the  five  last  years  of  his  life  in  contemplation  and  I 
and  principally  in  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j^heerful  in  solitud 
as  well  pleased  lo  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light/'     It  is  said — and  it  must  1 
— that  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  his  Ititter  days  was  an  occaaional  jounkej  t 
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,  to  flBMt  his  eyefl  upon  Si  Paul's.  On  one  of  these  occtsioni  he  was  zesiding  in 
James's  Street  He  had  accostomed  himself  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner,  and  on 
25th  of  February,  1723,  the  serrant  who  constantly  attended  him,  thinking  he 
»t  longer  than  usual,  went  into  his  apartment,  and  found  him  dead  in  his  chair. 
[is  mortal  relics  are  deposited  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  his  epitaph 
r  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  eren  of  that  sublime  interior :  it  embraoes 
merely  the  British  metropolis,  but  every  region  where  one  man  is  to  be  found 
>  has  benefited  by  the  light  which  Wren,  and  his  associates  in  philosophical  in- 
7,  were  so  instrumental  in  kindling  : — 

"Si  Mohuxbhtum  bequirib  cibcumspicb." 


WREN'S  CHURCHES. 

fe  must  recall  to  mind  the  position  of  the  citizens  of  London,  if  we  would  rightly 
lerstand  or  appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of  which  these  churches  are  the  enduring 
norials.  Twelye  churches  only  were  saved  from  the  great  fire  out  of  the  ninety- 
m  standing  within  the  walls.  When  we  find  what  an  architect  they  did  employ  for 
ir  churches,  what  sums  of  money  they  did  expend  upon  them,  and  how  numerous 
e  the  buildings  they  did  erect,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  warm  feeling  of  ad- 
ation  at  the  conduct  of  our  civic  forefathers. 

t  was  under  great  disadvantage  that  Wren  erected  the  structures  which,  as  a 
tie,  form  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius  ;  for  in  them  he  appears  as  emphati- 
j  the  inventor  of  a  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
testant  community.    Of  the  exteriors  of  Wren's  churches  we  have  little  to  say. 

engraving  which  we  give  exhibits  the  features  of  the  spires  and  towers  of  the 
t  considerable.  The  confined  and  frequently  obscure  position  of  the  buildings 
lered  it  impossible  that  fine  architectural  exteriors  could  be  adequately  enjoyed, 
lie  architect  declined  giving  them,  but,  instead,  concentrated  his  energies  and  skill 
he  parts  exposed  to  observatioD,  by  their  height,  as  in  the  campanuli ;  and  in 
interiors.  Two  external  peculiarities,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked — ^the 
inal  and  picturesque  manner  in  which  he  has  applied  ornamented  details  from 
Italian  to  the  forms  of  the  gothic,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  has  placed  his 
es  on  the  supporting  towers.  As  to  bis  interiors,  perhaps  variety  of  plan  is  the 
t  striking  characteristic.  Looking  over  the  entire  number  of  churches  (fifty- 
e)  erected  by  Wren  in  the  metropolis  (that  is,  including  two  not  burnt  in  the  fire, 
It.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  one  new  church,  St.  James, 
itminster),  we  perceive  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — ^tbe  Domed  ;  the 
ilical  (that  is,  with  nave  and  side-aisles  divided  by  pillars  from  each  other)  ;  and 
Miscellaneous,  consisting  of  some  with  single  rectangular  plans  without  columns, 
e  rooms,  in  short,  apart  from  their  decorations  ; — some  with  a  single  aisle,  formed 
Dnceal  the  intrusions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  on  that  side  of  the  church  ;— 
some  with  pillars,  disposed  within  the  rectangular  area,  to  give  it  the  appearance 

cross.  The  churches  of  each  of  these  classes  are  generally  in  the  Roman  style, 
with  some  noticeable  exceptions — as  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  and  St.  Alban's,  Wood 
et,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  gothic — the  latter,  says  Wren,  *'  as  the  same  was 
re  the  fire." 

eversing  the  order  of  the  three  classes  enumerated,  we  will  now  first  refer  to  the 
rellaneous  ;  in  one  division  of  which,  the  churches  with  simple  rectangular  plans, 
I  more  or  less  regularity  of  outline,  may  be  enumerated  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  and 
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AlUudlows,  LombiiTa  Street :  in  another,  consisting  of  churches  with  pUUn  ind 
duced  into  the  area  to  give  the  effect  of  a  cross,  St.  MartiD's,  Ludgate,  and  St  hm 
iwnd  Agnea,  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  a  third,  the  chnrchcg  with  a  tower  inirodac^  N 
on©  comer  and  a  continuous  aisle  to  conceal  the  awkwardness  that  would  cthervl 
he  appajrent,  Bt.  Margaret  Patten V,  and  St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf.  Greatlj  do  4 
churches  of  this  class  Tary  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  decoration,  from  t 
MatthewX  Fridaj  Street,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  up  to  St*  Lawrence  Jeid 
at  the  higher,  which^  with  all  its  simpHcitj  of  design^  is  one  of  the  handsomoi 
Wr«n*8  structures  ;  the  chaste  elegance  of  the  exterior  and  the  nohle  style  of  deed 
tton  adopted  in  the  interior  are  cquallj  worthy  of  admiration.  There  is  a  t^try  ^ 
tached  to  it  scarcely  leas  beautiful,  where  the  painted  compartment  of  the  i 
stuccoed  ceiling  represents  the  apotheosis  of  8t,  Lawrence.  Among  the  mo 
is  one  to  TUlotson,  some  of  whose  best  sermons  were  delirered  here.  In  the  ol  1  Je^ 
is  the  church  of  St,  OlaTC,  with  a  tablet  to  Alderman  Boydeil,  bearing  a  long  inscd 
tion  that  does  but  justice  to  thi^  enlightened  and  generous  patron  of  art.  Of  I 
other  churches  of  this  class  we  may  mention  a  few  for  the  sake  of  t^  inddod 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  them.  In  8t.  Edward  the  King,  a  church  a 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  extremest  simplicity  of  plan,  from  the  picturesque  effect 
the  dark  oak  pews,  pulpit,  and  galleries,  so  admirably  contrired  and  so  richly  oaiH 
mad  which  is  remarkable  for  having  its  altar  on  the  norths  are  some  handsome  mod| 
stained  glass,  and  two  pictures,  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  £tty.  In  the  old  church  i4\ 
Stephen,  Coleman  (Street,  was  the  monument  of  Anthony  Munday,  the  great  lilefl 
and  mechanical  architect  of  civic  pageants  for  a  long  period  of  years,  a  drmml 
writer,  and  an  antiquary,  and  in  another  old  church,  that  of  St  Mildred,  PonU 
one  whose  inscription  told  us^ — 


"Here  Thomas  Tuiwer  clod  in  earth  doth  lie. 
That  sometime  made  the  *  Foiuu  of  HuBhaudr}'/ 


kc 


Inigo  Jones  was  buried,  at  the  age  of  eighty  (as  estimated),  in  St  Bennet,  Pal 
Wharf.  The  church  of  Alihallows  the  Great  may  be  mentioned  for  its  beautj 
carved  oak  screen,  with  very  slender  twisted  pillars,  supporting  a  rich  entablati 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings  ;  the  whole  most  exquiii^ 
carved.  The  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  occupied  the  adjoining  precincts,  aad 
early  times  probably  used  the  church  ;  their  descendants,  the  Hanse  Merchants  of  | 
last  century,  as  supposed  (for  the  time  ii  uncertain),  sent  over  this  screen  as  a  to| 
of  their  remembrance  of  the  old  connection.  With  the  church  of  St  Michai 
Paternoster  Royal,  the  name  of  Whittington  is  inseparably  associated  ;  there  it  i 
he  founded  his  magnificent  college.  The  modem  church  possesses  a  work  of  vi 
high  value — Hilton's  adiiiirublc  picture  of  Mary  JIagdalcne  anointing  the  fed 
Jesus,  who  is  reproving  Judas  for  his  envious  complaint  that  the  ointment  was  i 
sold  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor,  in  the  beautiful  passage  "  The  poor  al«) 
hare  ye  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always.*' 

In  the  churches  on  the  ancient  plan,  the  Basilical,  with  their  nave  and  side  aid 
and  central  recess  for  the  altar,  and  occasionally  with  their  clerestory  aboTe,  we  hi 
to  deal  with  a  much  more  important  class  of  architectural  productions.  The  chuid 
of  St.  Magnus,  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange  (now  lost),  Bride,  Bow,  Andrew,  ^ 
bom,  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  and  ^lichael's,  Oomhill^  all  belong  to  this  dirissoi^ 
which  they  are  the  most  distinguished  ornaments.  St.  Magnus^  it  appears  £rom  M 
colm,  has  been  rebuilt,  but,  we  presume^  without  material  alterations  of  Wr4 
design.     It  now  presents  a  noble  interior,  in  spite  of  ihe  appearance  of  want 
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iditj  produced  by  the  slender  columns,  and  exceedinglj  broad  interrals  between, 
e  church  u  further  distinguished  hj  one  of  the  handsomest  altar-pieces  of  its  kind 
London,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  Miles  OoTcrdale  was  rector  of  the  church 

I566y  when  he  resigned  it.  The  parishioners,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
cted  a  handsome  memorial  of  his  presence  among  them.  St.  Bartholomew's,  with 
lains  of  its  ancient  tower,  and  a  body  remarkable  for  its  simple  harmony  of  pro- 
tion,  claimed  a  nearer  connection  with  this  translator  of  the  first  entire  edition 
the  Bible  published  in  the  English  language,  for  he  was  buried  beneath  its  com- 
nion-table.  Bride  Church,  ^ith  its  most  beautiful  of  steeples,  and  its  sumptuous 
»ugh  not  rery  accurate  copy,  in  stained  glass,  of  Rubens*8  great  picture,  the  Descent 
m  the  Cross,  has  a  fine  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable  interior.  Bow  Church  is 
rhaps,  of  all  the  buildings  we  have  mentioned,  the  most  distinguished  for  breadth 
i  grandeur  of  effect.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  Wren's  favourite  classical  authority, 
B  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome.  Among  other  peculiarities,  the  happy  mode  of  in- 
educing  the  galleries  may  be  noticed.  The  tower  of  Bow  Church  is  an  object  of 
irersal  admiration. 

The  tower  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  of  the  date  of  Henry  VI.,  displays  Wren's  re- 
)ring  hand  in  so  unfavourable  a  light  that  we  willingly  pass  to  the  interior,  the 
chitect's  own  composition,  that  we  may  admire  the  air  of  magnificence  he  has  given 

it.    All  the  accessories  tend  to  enhance  this  effect — the  gildings,  the  paintings,  the 
uned  gkss,  which  in  the  chancel  reach  to  a  high  point  of  splendour.    St.  Andrew's 
ay  almost  be  called  the  poets'  church.    Webster,  Savage,  Chatterton,  here  repose 
ter  their  struggles. 
With  respect  to  the  churches  of  St.  Michael,  Comhill,  and  St.  Punstan,  East,  one 

the  most  curious  results  of  Wren's  studies  in  combining  the  Italian  and  Qothic 
yles  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  former,  which  had  first  a  body  erected  in  the 
stlian  style  to  the  fine  old  gothic  tower  spared  by  the  fire,  and  then,  fifty  years  later, 
tien  the  tower  was  pulled  down,  a  reversal  of  the  former  process  in  the  erection  of 
gothic  tower  to  the  Italian  body.  Fabian  was  buried  here.  The  tower  of  St. 
onstan's  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
ntury,  a  circumstance   that   of  course   somewhat  lessens  the   architect's  merit 

giving  us  so  elegant  and  fairj-like  a  thing.  The  body  of  the  church  built  by 
ren  has  now  gone,  it  having  been  rebuilt  in  harmony  with  the  steeple,  by  Mr.  Laing, 

the  years  1817  to  1821.  At  the  east  end,  a  large  and  beautiful  window  has  been 
eserved,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  an  exact  copy  of  one  Wren  discovered 

the  re-building.  Among  the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Basilical  style  may  be 
entioned  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  with  its  striking  monument  by  Bacon  to  Romaine  ; 
.  Augustine,  where  the  fraternity  of  the  same  name  were  accustomed,  as  Strype 
lis  us,  to  meet  on  the  eve  of  St.  Austin,  and  in  the  morning  at  high  mass,  when 
ery  brother  offered  a  penny,  and  afterwards  was  ready  either  to  eat  or  to  revel, 

the  master  and  wardens  directed;  St.  Sepulchre's,  with  its  exceedingly  beauti- 
I  antique  porch  and  its  dreadful  associations  with  the  neighbouring  prison ;  and, 
stly,  St.  James,  Westminster,  wliere  Wren  has  exhibited  the  most  consummate 
lion  of  beauty  and  fitness  in  the  interior,  and,  as  a  kind  of  practical  antithesis, 
ft  the  exterior  destitute  of  these  or  any  other  valuable  qualities. 
In  the  last  class  of  Wren's  churches  that  we  have  to  notice,  the  Domed,  the  genius 

the  architect  shines  out  more  clearly  than  in  either  of  the  others.  At  the  head  of 
is  division  stands  the  far-famed  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  into  the  interior  of  which 
>  one  can  have  ever  entered  for  the  first  time  without  obtaining  a  higher  opinion 
en  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's.    Proportion,  harmony,  and  repose  are  its  pei^ 


yading  characteristics ;  Kud,  with  one  exception — the  walk  left  almoii  u  their  pd 
mitivc  DakcdneBfi — he  eeema  ta  have  felt  iho  influeDce  of  his  own  beautiful  wot 
lead  him  into  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  in  alt  the  siib ordinate  featurei  of  ijKi 
ration  to  harmonise  therewith,  than  is  usual  with  liim.  Hence  the  perfect  effM 
produced.  Hence  the  opiuiou  of  one  of  our  most  accomplished  arch i tec turil  eritifl 
that,  all  things  considered,  it»  equal  in  its  stjle  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Tl 
dimcnsiotiB  of  St.  Stephen's  are  only  82  feet  6  inches  from  east  to  west,  within 
walb,  and  TjD  feet  (J  inches  from  north  to  south^  the  ground  plan  formings  thertfiil 
nearly  a  parallelogram,  The  exterior,  as  usual,  Wren  has  treated  as  though  flcared 
condescending  to  notice  its  existence  ;  till  the  aspiring  steeple  attracts  his  regtf 
when  he  puts  forth  his  strength,  and  raake^  it  hia  own,  Thb  beautiful  church 
been  restored,  and  was  re-oj>ened  on  Sunday,  January  6|  1851.  The  following  deicq 
tion  of  its  interior,  and  of  the  repairs,  is  taken  from  the  ^  Times  * : — 

**  The  church  is  on  the  plan  of  a  parallelogram,  al>out  83  feet  in  length  and  GO  U 
in  breadth,  exclusive  of  a  lobby,  vestibule,  veatry,  and  inner  yestry,  oyer  which  tl 
tower  stands.     It  is  divided  by  four  rows  of  columns^  running  cast  and  we^t.    Till 
are  five  columns  in  each  of  the  outside  rows,  about  in  feet  apart,  with  the  exceptii 
of  the  second  and  third,  counting  from  the  east,  which  are  about  17  feot  apu 
In  the  two  inuer  rows  the  second  and  third  columns  are  omitted,  so  that  the  tot 
number  in  the  church  is  sixteen.     Looking  at  them  standing  north  and  south^  tl 
distance  between  the  first  and  second  column  is  alH>ut  10  feet,  between  the  teoo 
and  third  17  feet,  between  the  third  and  fourth  10  feet,  and  the  same  in  all  the  ro^ 
except  the  second  and  third,  where  there  are  only  two  in  each.     If  the  reader  » 
to  consult  a  ground  plan  of  the  ehurch,  be  would  tiod  that  some  of  the  columns 
the  first,  i^econd,  third,  and  fourth  rows  form  an  octangular  area.     It  is  from  this  thi 
reduced  to  a  circle,  the  dome  springs,  which  forms  the  principal  beauty  of  the  choM 
The  other  columns  form  passages,  which  furnish  the  nave,  transepts,  and  eh; 
and  give  the  church  interiorly  a  cruciform  shape.     The  order  employed  is  Corinthii 
The  columns  are  n<it  fluted,  hut  plain,  they  are  round,  and  have  an  eiUtuU,  or  swelling 
I  towards  tlie  middle,  and  are  surmounted  by  rich  capitals,  which  are  again  capped  I 
a  handsome  cornice  running  round  the  church,  and  still  marking  out  the  crucifoc 
shape.     From  this  again  spring  semicircular  arches  round  the  area  «poken  of  aber^ 
on  this  rests  a  rich  composite  circular  cornice,  and  over  nil  the  dome  surmounted  1 
a  lantern,  tho  total  height  of  which  from  the  pavement  is  70  feet.     The  doiiM 
divided  into  four  tiers  or  rows  of  caissons  j  the  second  one,  which  is  the  higheit, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  brunches  and  rosettes,  and  the  other  three  with  roiett< 
and  festoonii.     Tho  lantern  rests  on  a  band,  with  a  leaf  twined  round  it,  and  gil 
The  vf»of  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  formed  by  tho  intersection  of  semicircular  greii 
springing  from  the  enrnicc  over  alternate  columns,  with  roKOttes  at  the  point  of  inba 
section.    The  roof  of  the  transepts  is  semicylindricaL    The  height  of  both  is  up  to  th 
springing  of  the  cornice  from  which  the  dome  rises.    Tbc  intrados  of  all  the  arch< 
are  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers,     These,  as  well  as  all  the  enrichments 
the  dome,  are  phiin  stone.    The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  hexagonal  in  shape,  resting  on 
tingle  pillar.     The  sounding  board  is  alio  oak,  supported  by  a  Corinthian  pillal 
and  decorated  with  carved  angels'  heads,  as  are  also  the  compartments  of  the  pulp^ 
with  flowers.     The  rcredos  of  the  altar,  screen  before  the  lobbj",  pews,  skirting  roua 
f  the  churchj  desk,  and  cover  to  font,  are  all  oak.     The  east  wall  has  three  large  light! 
The  other  windows  are  elliptical,  and  perfectly  plain  in  tho  lower  story,  and  seuij 
elliptical  in  the  clerestory.    The  King's  arms,  carved  in  oak,  originally  eurmouotei 
the  altar  screen.    At  a  later  period  an  organ,  with  a  carved  oak  ease,  surmounted 
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magtHM  with  trampeti,  'wm  pnrchMed,  wd  at  a  still  later  period  the  east  window  was 
Uoekod  up^  and  a  picture,  representing  the  burial  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Benjamin  West, 
placed  over  the  altar,  the  King's  anns  being  remoTed  for  that  purpose,  and  trans- 
foxed  to  adorn  the  yestlbule. 

"  We  now  paM  on  to  the  sad  age  of  neglect.    The  walls  were  covered  with  plaster, 
I'    which,  put  on  without  regard  to  preserring  an  even  surface,  was  soon  covered  with 
doit  and  dirt.    The  ornaments  of  the  dome  were  incrusted  with  filtb,  and  became 
*      almoat  lost  to  view.    The  beautiful  cover  to  the  font  was  covered  with  paint,  alto- 
gether hiding  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  enriched.    The  panelling  was  painted  a 
-    iaA  colour.    The  stone  architecture  of  the  door  of  the  vestibule  was  hidden  by  some 
^    combemme  contrivance  to  keep  out  the  cold.    The  columns  were,  in  defiance  of  all 
~^  taite^  encumbered  with  monumental  tablets.    The  leaded  roofs  leaked.    The  graves 
?    VBder  the  church  emitted  their  pestilential  effluvia. 

*  The  east  window  has  been  re-opened,  when  the  original  stone  mullions  and  transoms 

nre  found  imbedded  in  the  wall.    West's  picture  is  removed  to  the  wall  of  the  north 

teuuept,  and  a  very  handsome  oak  carving,  made  according  to  an  old  drawing  found 

^i    SDong  the  church  records,  now  surmounts  the  reredos  of  the  altar.    The  stone  archi- 

.  Jt  Irave  of  the  vestibule  once  more  sees  the  light,  the  doors  being  carried  further  back. 

I*  Ihs  font  cover  is  disencumbered  of  its  paint,  and  shows  its  handsome  carvings  and 

top^with  small  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues.    The  King's  arms  (Charles  II.)  form 

ibf  organist's  screen.    All  the  windows  have  been  restored,  and  most  of  the  roof  new 

.  _     Isided.    The  whole  of  the  interior  stonework  and  decorations  have  been  scraped,  and 

_     in  now  of  a  proper  colour.    The  paving  has  been  rclaid,  and  the  graves  arched  over 

Ik  and  covered  with  cement  six  inches  deep.    The  whole  of  the  woodwork  has  been  new 

soaped  and  varnished.    The  monuments,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  promoted  to 

"^  tts  walls,  which  before  were  perfectly  plain,  and  the  church  is  lighted  and  warmed." 

"^r     St  Benet  Fink,  with  its  external  walls  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and  worthy  of 

i^^aotice,  if  it  be  only  for  the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  conquest  over  the  difficulties 

~   attending  a  confined  and  irregular  position,  is  another  church  of  the  domed  class  ; 

'  ai  are  also  St.  Swithin's,  Cannon  Street,  with  the  oldest  piece  of  metropolitan  anti- 

^y,  the  well-known  London  stone,  let  into  its  exterior  walls,  and  St.  Antholin's,  or 

Anthony*s ;   neither  of  which,  however,  require  any  more  particular  architectural 

^     iK>tice.    The  church  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  is  small,  without  columns,  but 

Iteautiful  from  the  elegance  of  the  arches  which  support  the  dome.    St.  Mary  Al)churcli 

^    exhibits  in  the  interior  a  large  and  handsome  dome  supported  on  a  medallion  cornice, 

Mhd  is  adorned  with  paintings,  attributed  to  Sir  James  Thomhill.    The  Corinthian 

^  ^tar-piece  is  decorated  by  some  of  the  finest  oarvings  of  the  finest  of  masters  in  the 

^rt,  Gibbons. 

The  costs  of  erection  of  Wren's  churches  of  course  varied  greatly  in  accordance 
"^th  their  great  differences  in  plan  and  amount  of  decoration.  Some  were  built  for 
less  than  25()0L,  as  those  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate  Street,  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street, 
•and  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  ;  many  for  about  /MXH)/.  or  GOOO^.,  among  which  may  be 
Enumerated  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Peter,  Comhill,  and  St.  Edmund  the  King  ;  whilst 
<  "^hree,  St.  Bride,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  cost  nearly  12,0()0^.,  and 
^^ne,  Bow,  above  15,400/.  In  contrast  with  these  last  four  stands  the  most  beautiful 
^^f  all  Wren's  ecclesiastical  structures,  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which  was  erected 
^r  7652/.  I3s. ;  a  significant  proof  how  little  the  true  architect's  fame  need  depend 
>4pon  the  mere  amount  of  funds  at  his  disposal — ^upon  the  extent  of  space  he  has  to 
^^ver — the  quantity  of  brick  or  stone  to  pile. 
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XIII.    ASYLUMS, 


CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

LrtnTUTioirB,  like  families,  seem  often  to  retain  permanently  the  individual  oharao- 
teristics  of  their  founders.    As,  in  a  late  walk  through  this  well-known  place  of  re- 
fdge  for  our  invalided  soldiery,  we  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thorough  kindlineifl 
sad  warm-heartedness  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  high  order  and  regularity  that  preyail 
tlirough  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  hero  of  past  fights,  we 
could  not  avoid  thinking— -Surely  the  sisterly  heart  of  Kell  Gwynn,  the  presumed  ' 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  hospital,  and  the  enlightened  brain  of  the  excellent 
Brelyn,  who  undoubtedly  developed  that  idea  into  an  organised  plan,  are  still  both 
here,  living  and  workiug  for  their  prot^g^es,  as  of  yore.    As  to  the  precise  share  of 
Charles'  &vourite— his  "poor  Nelly" — in  the  affair,  two  versions  were  current  in  the 
oourse  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    According  to  the  first — ^^  One  day  when 
l^ell  €rwynn  was  rolling  about  town  in  her  coach,  a  poor  man  came  to  the  coach  door 
•eliciting  charity,  who  told  her  a  story  (whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial)  of  his 
Having  been  wounded  in  the  civil  war  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause.    This  circum- 
stance greatly  affected  the  benevolent  heart  of  Eleanor.    She  considered  that  (besides 
the  hardship  of  their  being  exposed  to  beggary,  by  wounds  received  in  defence  of 
their  country)  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  in  the  government  to 
•Hffer  those  to  perish  who  had  stood  up  in  their  defence.    Warm  with  these  reflections 
ted  the  overflow  of  pity,  she  hurried  to  the  King,  and  represented  the  misery  in 
Which  she  had  found  an  old  servant,  and  entreated  that  he  might  suffer  some  scheme 
to  be  proposed  to  him  towards  supporting  those  unfortunate  sons  of  valour,  whose  old 
Sige,  wounds,  or  infirmities  rendered  them  unfit  for  service  ;  so  that  they  might  not 
close  their  days  with  repining  against  fortune,  and  be  oppressed  with  the  misery  of 
irant."     Such  is  the  account  that  appeared  in  a  life  of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  dated  London, 
1752.    The  other  story,  of  the  same  period,  states  "  that  when  the  garrison  was  with- 
drawn from  Tangiers,  there  was  among  them  a  considerable  number  of  aged  and  de- 
crepid  persons.    It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  build  a  hospital  for  them,  and  the  King 
^ing  applied  to  for  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  site,  he  offered  the  spot  on  which  King 
J&me8*8  College  stood,  but  recollecting  himself— "Odso,"  says  he,  "  'tis  true  I  have 
already  given  that  land  to  Nell  here."    She,  who  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
benevolent  of  human  beings,  immediately  said,  *^  Have  you  so,  Charles  1    Then  I  will 
return  it  to  you  again  for  this  purpose/'    And  the  Hospital  was  accordingly  erected. 
The  King,  however,  built  a  house  for  Eleanor  in  Pall  Mall.    One  little  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Gwynn  family  suggests  a  reason  why  the  King  might  have  given 
the  site  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  his  favourite — her  early  home  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.    **  We  hear,"  says  a  newspaper  paragraph  of  the  date 
of  August,  1679,  "  that  Madam  Ellen  Gwynn's  mother,  sitting  lately  by  the  water- 
side, at  her  house  by  the  Neat  Houses,  near  Chelsea,  fell  accidentally  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned."    But  the  known  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  place 
do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  at  all  favour  the  idea  that  it  ever  belonged  to  Nell  Gwynn. 
In  the  time  of  James  I.  it  rose  into  note,  by  that  King's  founding  here  a  divinity 
college,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Pr.  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter.    The  object  was, 
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the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion  ngainst  the  attacka,  open  or  inAidioiu,  of  tU 
church  of  Rome;  and  the  parties  chosen  for  this  purpose,  to  be  members  of  ihee^11«{^ 
were  divines  who  had  already  distinguished  tbemselreE  by  their  devotion  to  the  Fro* 
testant  cause.  The  King  and  the  I>octor  were  both  veiy  earnest  in  the  matter  ;  th« 
oae  gave  timber  out  of  the  forest  of  Windsor  to  be  used  iu  the  erection  of  the  butld- 
ingfi,  whilst  the  other  lihenilly  endowed  the  establishment.  But  somehow  the  ockU^ 
never  flourished,  though  people  thought  great  things  would  fome  day  come  of  iL 
"This  work  has,  we  confcs*,''  remarks  a  writer  of  the  day,  "  hitherto  proceedeii  slowlf, 
and  no  marvel,  seeing  grt^at  works  are  not  easily  achieved*  Noah's  ark — God* 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  Arc,  *  .  .  .  were  long  in  building/*  We  couJd  not 
more  striking  illustration  than  this  passage  furnishes  of  the  hopes  that  were 
in  counectiofi  with  the  college ;  an  equally  vivid  idea  of  their  utter  failure  miy^ 
afforded  by  the  briefest  narrative  of  its  subsequent  history.  The  college  wac  teiied 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  used  for  different  purf>oses — including  those  of  a  prifon 
and  even  became,  we  are  told,  "  a  cage  of  unclean  beasts,"  a  stable  for  horses,  lad 
was  also  talked  of  as  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  and  of  tuition  in  horae- 
mnnship.  Evelyn  notes  in  his  l>iary  a  visit  he  paid  here — ^*' On  February  8,  AA 
Wednesday,  I  visited  our  prisoners  at  Chelsey  Colledge,  and  to  examine  how  the  M&rtkl 
and  Sutler  behaved.  They  were  prisoners  taken  in  war  ;  they  only  complained  ibit 
their  bread  was  too  fine"  Did  this  complaint,  we  wonder,  refer  to  the  absence  of 
bran  ?  If  so,  the  apparently  ignorant  and  fantastical  prisoners  were  wiser  than  tht 
enlightened  statesman  to  wh^jm  they  addressed  themselves  ;  who  shows  no  conscioitf- 
ness  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  practice  of  separisting  from  the  flour  one  of  lU 
most  important  couHtitneuts^that  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  bone.  Suddcnl/ 
Chelsea  became  devoted  a  second  time  to  elevated  objects^  having  been  presented  by 
Charles  IL  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  then  newly  established  ;  but  it 
not  appear  to  have  suited  thorn  very  well,  and  so  when  the  erection  of  a  Royal 
pital  was  determined  upon,  in  accordiitico  most  probiibly  with  some  sucb  motive 
intervention  as  arc  described  in  the  first  of  the  two  stories  we  have  transcribed,  tin 
King  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  place  from  the  Society  at  a  cost  of  i£l3(X>. 

It  is  Just  liB  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1682^  that  the  site  having  been 
thus  obtained,  Evelyn  sat  down  one  night  to  record  in  his  diary  the  commencement 
of  operations.  *^  This  evening/'  writes  he,  under  the  date  of  January  27,  "  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  acquainted  me  again  with  His  Majesty's  resolution  of  proceeding  in  the  erection 
of  a  Royal  Hospital  for  emerited  soldiers,  on  that  spot  of  ground  which  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  sold  to  Ilis  Majesty  for  £1300,  and  that  he  would  settle  ^5tiO<3  per  annum 
on  it,  and  build  to  the  value  of  £20,000,  for  the  relief  and  reception  of  four  compaxue% 
namely  4(Hi  men,  to  be  as  in  a  college  or  monastery,  I  was,  therefore,  desired  by  8» 
Stephen  (who  had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but  was,  as  I  perceired,  hisi* 
self  to  be  a  grand  benefactor,  as  well  it  became  him  who  had  gotten  so  vast  an  eftaU 
by  the  soldiers*)  to  assist  him,  and  consult  what  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to  the  govern 
ment.  So  in  his  study  we  set  down  the  governor,  cliaplain,  steward,  housekeeper, 
chimrgeon,  cook,  butler,  gardener,  porter,  and  other  officers,  with  their  several  salarjef 
and  entertainments.  I  would  needs  have  a  Library,  and  mentioned  severaJ  bo€^f» 
sinee  some  soldiers  might  podsihly  be  studious  when  they  were  at  leisure  to  recollect 
There  we  made  the  first  calculations,  and  set  down  our  thoughts  to  be  considered  and 
digested  better,  to  show  his  Majesty  and  the  Archbishop,  He  also  engaged  me  to 
consider  what  laws  and  orders  were  fit  for  the  government,  which  was  to  be  in  every 

•  He  was  a  government  contractor  on  a  large  scale. 
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iMpeet  u  ttricfc  as  in  any  religions  oonyent.**    This  Sir  Stephen  Fox— ancestor  of  the 
jnsent  Lord  Holland — ^gave  no  less  than  £13,000  to  the  work,  to  which  he  was  moved 
I7  the  noble  feeling  that  he  ''  could  not  bear  to  see  the  common  soldiers,  who  had 
tfeski  their  strength  in  our  service,  beg  at  our  doors."    There  were  other  benefactors 
also,  and  the  good  work  rapidly  proceeded.    Wren  was  named  architect.    The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  of  February,  1682,  by  Charles,  attended  by  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  ;  and  the  whole  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  and  within  eight  years,  though  not  until  King  Charles  had 
gone  to  his  last  account,  with  a  terrible  weight  of  vices  and  demerits  upon  his  head, 
and  some  few  virtues.    Of  the  last,  Chelsea  Hospital  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample, 
and  will  ever  ensure  to  bis  memory  at  least  a  due  reward. 

We  shall  not  occupy  much  of  our  space  by  formal  descriptions  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  extensive.  They  occupy  three  great  courts  or  squares, 
extending  side  by  side,  parallel  with  the  Thames,  and  are  known  respectively  as  the 
east,  centre,  and  west, — all  opening  into  each  other.  Beyond  these  courts,  at  the  east- 
em  and  western  extremities,  are  the  wide  entrance  roads,  each  having  the  exterior 
&ce  of  a  court  on  one  side,  and  various  scattered  buildings  on  the  other.  The  whole 
line  of  front  on  the  land  side  is  divided  from  the  public  road  by  a  broad  lawn,  which 
helps  to  increase  the  air  of  dignity  and  repose  that  characterises  the  Hospital.  The 
centre  of  this  front  is  occupied  by  the  Chapel  Hall.  These  same  buildings  form  the 
northern  side  of  the  centre  court  or  ward ;  its  east  and  west  sides  are  devoted  to 
the  invalids,  and  the  south  side  is  open  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the  half-neglected 
orchards  or  garden  grounds  that  interpose  between  the  buildings  and  the  river.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court  stands  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  by  Gibbons,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence often  called  the  Figure  Court.  The  west  and  east  court  have  each  on  one 
i^e  the  invalids'  quarters  just  named,  and  on  the  other  residences  and  offices  for  the 
Goremor,  Secretary,  and  other  officials.  The  Library  is  in  the  west  court ;  the  In- 
firmary on  the  right  of  the  western  entrance  road ;  the  Burial  Qround  on  the  left  of 
the  eastern  entrance  road. 

Evelyn  tell  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  government  of  the  Hospital  was  to  be  in 
every  respect  as  strict  as  in  a  religious  convent.  Was  this  the  King's  desire  ?  Was 
be  already  so  far  beginning  to  repent  of  his  sins,  as  to  wish  to  live  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian for  the  future,  but — vicariously  ?  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  Charles'  death-bed,  when  he  ex- 
liibited  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart,  and  even  had  the  Catholic  sacrament  for  the 
dying  surreptitiously  administered  to  him.  It  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  either 
Kell  Qwynn,  or  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  or  Evelyn,  would  have  originated  such  an  idea — 
surely  one  of  the  most  fantastic  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man — as  that  of  turn- 
ing wom-ont  soldiers  suddenly  into  bran  new  monks !  Well,  we  can  only  remark 
that  we  looked  a  long  time  the  other  day  to  find  any  traces  of  this  new  specimen  of 
artificial  humanity — ^but  without  success.  So  entirely  opposed  is  the  spirit  of  the 
government  hereto  any  unnecessary  restraints,  that  not  even  military  discipline,  be- 
yond a  few  of  its  most  trivial  and  least  onerous  duties,  is  observed.  A  pensioner  stands 
at  the  gate  in  his  dark-blue  frock  coat,  beneath  which  the  scarlet  undercoat  peeps 
out,  and  wearing  on  his  head  the  majestic-looking  old  cocked  hat — but  he  is  perfectly 
innocent  of  arms,  and  you  would  never  suspect  from  his  bearing  that  he  has  been  in 
half  the  famous  battles  of  our  recent  history.  Entering  the  gates,  there  is  a  little 
building  on  the  left  which  you  might  fancy  the  guard  house  ;  but  no — ^you  see 
written  on  it  "smoking-room."  Look  inside  !  It  is  full  of  jovial  pensioners,  clouded 
in  smoke,  and  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  hot  battle — but  draughts  and  dominoes 
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ftnd  eai'df  ikr«  tbe  onlj  Ticttm8--slaiii  or  taken  prUonere.    On  tUe  other  iida  «f  thii 

entrance  road  there  b  a  guiircl-hoaBe,  and  in  it  a  guard-b«d,  m  il  is  called — a  ilope  U 
timber  ;  but  the  o/i  loldieti)  (trulj  do  thej  deserve  that  name)  miike  the  bed  cow&rir 
able  with  a  Uttle  moveable  bedding,  a  very  unmilitary  proceeding  it  might  be  top 
posed  ;  but  no  1  the  petuiouers  know  the  diiference  between  thania  and  reality — tKc* 
have  foutfht  in  the  field  where  thej  went  to  fight — they  do  tfgo^  themselves  here. 
they  came  hither  with  that  view.    A  nightly  guard  ia  alio  kept  up»  but  then 
men  are  paid  extra  for  so  doing.    As  to  armSi  we  saw  nonei  tmlesa  we  may  e^^-: 
tb«  lolitary  pike  of  the  sergeant,  stuck  up,  4uite  safe,  away  in  a  oormci'.    A  tort  ot 
parade  u  divtly  kept  up  ;  but  the  only  gunuiue  one,  and  froiti  which  no  peodonar  ili|i 
away  if  he  can  help  it,  ia  that  which  tukea  place  thrice  a  year  on  the  hoi   ' 
Charles  the  Second's  birthday,  the  birthday  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  ^ 
when  the  veteran  hearts  arc  cheered  by  the  foretaste  of  the  coming  bouuUe» — a  pluia 
pudding  and  double  allowance  of  Wer,     This  la^i  article,  V>y  the  way,  is  cerlainll 
worthy  of  an  establishment  of  old  soldiers,  who  know  what  iji  good  1>eer  lietter  thta 
moftt  men  i  it  is  kept  in  magnificently  roomy  cellars  beneath  the  great  Uali. 

But  there  la  a  general  movement  toward  the  centre  ward  :  What  does  it  mean  1  «• 
ask.  And  the  answer  is,  Twelve  o'clock — Dinner  t  A  genial  sound  evidently  t  Lfl 
us  go  with  the  current*  It  leads  us  to  the  pensioners'  wards — not  as  we  had  fiiiict«d 
to  the  Huil.  Some^  however,  go  to  the  latter  place.  Thoae  we  iiud  are  detachra«Bti 
from  the  ma.in  bodies — a  sort  of  foraging  parties — whose  duty  it  is  (a  duty  takes  ift 
torn)  to  fetch  the  messes  for  themselves  and  their  brethren.  Of  old  the  men  dined 
fonnaUy  in  the  halt.  But  as  if  to  show  the  utter  contempt  in  which  the  idea  of  ooA- 
ventual  sttictuesii  U  held,  even  that  custom  hn^s  been  abandoned,  and  now  the  foojii 
brought  from  the  neighbouriog  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  there  divided  into  meMei^ 
generally  for  eight  men  each,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  man  who  takes  it  away  and  levfi 
others,  who  are  duly  expecting  him  in  the  wards.  The  rate  of  allowance  ij^  daily«  iliret 
quartern  of  a  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  a  pint  ef 
porter,  a  pint  of  cocoa  ])reparcd,  tea  in  the  evuiiiatj,  which  they  are  allowed  to  mak* 
for  themselves  from  a  given  quantity  of  materinU,  with  lastly,  weekly,  a  quarlerof 
a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pound  of  cheese.  Wo  shill  only  need  to  follow  thcie 
aavoury-smelUng  mesaes  to  the  ward,  to  be  satisfied  how  greatly  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates  haa  been  studied  in  letting  them  have  their  meals  in  what  they  may  call  ihcir 
own  homes. 

We  wish  we  could  give  to  the  rea4ier  something  like  the  pleasundde  feeling  whieli 
the  first  sight  of  one  of  these  wards  called  forth  iu  ourselvcii.  But  if  we  cansot 
do  that,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  rejection,  that  he  or  she  can  eke  out  an 
imperfect  description  by  the  use  of  their  own  eyea ;  for  the  place  is  most  bo^piuhly 
open  to  vi&itors.  Thank  Oodp  England  has  nothing  here  to  be  ashamed  of.'  Very 
much  the  contrary  indeed.  Well,  meantime,  let  the  reader  fancy  ho  has  just  opened 
the  door  of  one  of  the  wards,  and  i^  looking  in  surprise  down  a  very  long  Foein, 
formiog  quite  u  vi^ta  at  the  far  end,  having  on  the  one  side  an  intcAninable  range  of 
lofty  windows,  with  deep  slll^,  fUled  with  phints  and  flowers,  and  on  the  other  lide^ 
and  nearly  corresponding  with  the  windows,  though  tome  what  more  numaroiu,  a  \ 
ftimilaily  long  range  of  little  stalls^  or  cabins,  or  rooms,  unifonu  and  bandsoiDo  as 
a  whole  by  their  wainscot  fronts  and  tops,  but  almost  every  one  varying  fxotn  vttrf 
other  in  the  little  bits  of  drapery  that  depend  from  the  edges  of  their  roofs,  or  that 
haug  aa  curtains  by  or  over  the  little  windows.  They  are  certiiinly  the  most 
perfect  little  neats  of  comfort  that  even  the  shrewdest  old  soldier  could  desire  aa  a 
place  of  reft  for  his  last  days.     Look  in  I    On  the  shelf  there  is  the  crockery  ©▼«  th# 
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e  bed^  and  in  some  there  is  hardly  anything  else.  Tour  military  stoics  haunt 
le :  adornments  are  not  for  them.  But  other  cabins,  and  these  are  by  fiur  the 
iter  number,  are  covered  so  thickly  with  pictures,  like  those  screens  which  seem  to 
ce  it  their  chief  beauty,  that  they  are  confusedly  crowded.  Artistic  taste,  howeyer, 
not  been  much  cultivated,  wo  should  say,  in  the  military  life.  But  full  of  a 
dliar  interest  too  are  theso  prints — ^for  doubtless  in  many  instances  they  refer  to 
great  events  in  which  the  owner,  who  so  often  looks  up  at  them  from  his  little 
,  was  personally  engaged.  To  him,  therefore,  and  to  us,  if  we  can  get  him 
discourse,  these  rough  ill-coloured  prints  discourse  most  eloquently  of  (and 
odly  he  thinks  it)  his  country's  past.  Well,  he  has  nothing  now  to  do,  but  revel 
nuch  as  he  please  in  all  such  recollections.  He  has  got  his  own  little  house — his 
Je— big  enough  for  all  his  wants,  and  to  hold  all  the  treasures  his  somewhat  hard 
has  enabled  him  to  accumulate ;  which  can  on  occasion  accommodate  during 
day  his  wife  or  a  child,  if  he  has  either,  and  with  whom  he  may  if  he  pleases  share 
food-allowance.  And  then  opposite  his  door  is  his  conservatory ;  an  excellent 
too,  though  called  a  window,  as  may  be  readily  judged  from  the  healthy  aspect 
lis  geraniums,  fuchsias,  cactuses,  &c.,  &c.  Then  there  are  pleasant  things  to  hear 
roll  as  to  see.  He  or  some  near  neighbour  has  a  singing  burd,  bursting  out  every 
^  and  then  into  delicious  gushes  of  song.  And  when  the  bird  is  silent,  the  Dutch 
!k  ticks  on,  coeily  and  ftuthfully,  like  a  humble  but  loving  friend  ever  at  your 
t.  Some  of  the  pensioners  are  eating  their  mess  together  at  one  of  the  tables  in 
open  part  of  the  room,  which  is  very  wide.  Others  have  withdrawn  to  their  soli- 
r  recesses  and  are  quietly  munching  away,with  open  door  and  window,  through  which 
f  look  upon  us  as  we  pass  ;  whilst  some,  again,  have  closed  their  door,  and  partially 
im  their  window  curtaiD,  to  commune  modestly  with  their  own  thoughts,  and  the 
silent  roast  beef,  entirely  free  from  unnecessary  and  extraneous  matters.  One 
riotio  pensioner  has  mounted  the  royal  flag  of  England,  as  his  window  defence, 
will  eat  and  sleep  under  that  now,  as  he  once  fought  under  it  Two  large  fire- 
ses,  at  about  equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  room,  are  faced  by  long  high 
«n8,  with  seats  within,  big  enough  together  to  seat  the  whole  twenty-six  in- 
itants  of  the  ward,  in  those  dismal  wintry  periods  when  they  can  find  comfort 
here  else,  and  where  they  can  shut  themselves  in,  and  toast  themselves  at  their 
isure.  No  fear  of  the  call  to  parade  now.  No  more  shivering  as  sentinels,  for 
rs  together,  in  the  bitter  frost  and  sleet.  Just  behind  the  entrance  door,  we 
7eive  the  tall  pike  of  the  seijeant  standing  against  his  cabin,  which  is  larger 
Q  the  others,  and  forms  really  a  very  nice  little  room.  There  are  two  corporals 
two  Serjeants  to  keep  order  in  each  ward  ;  the  other  serjeant  is  similarly  located 
he  other  end  of  the  ward.  There  are  also  two  nurses  who  live  together  in  a  room  at 
end,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  keep  the  wards  clean,  and  to  wait  upon  those  of 
pensioners  whose  illness  or  infirmity  may  demand  additional  care.  Such  is  one 
the  wards.  Qo  through  an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  you  find  yourself  in 
ther,  with  the  cabins  back  to  back  with  those  we  have  described.  Here  we  find 
additional  feature— a  washing  place,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  sinks,  &c.,  one  half 
it  on  one  side  belonging  to  one  ward,  the  other  half  to  the  other.  The  ground 
r  thus  includes  two  wards  ;  pile  one  story  upon  another  above  this  until  there  are 
r  in  all,  including  eight  wards,  occupying  one  great  range  of  building  on  one  side 
the  centre  court,  rear  a  similar  great  range  of  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
;rt,  and  you  have  before  you  as  good  an  idea  as  we  can  give  of  the  actual  resi- 
lees  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners. 
¥6  had  almost  omitted  to  add  there  are  one  or  two  very  small  wards   called 
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rl)f&]icK  wards  ;  of  those  the  one  known  11.9  No,  16  is  so  rerj  pretty  and  oomfileleii 
[sU  the  arrangements,  that  the  aiitborltiea  talk  of  making  it  a  ward  of  merit,  that  I 
I  lo  sajf  the  best-behaved  pensioners  to  be  promoted  to  it. 

The  hall  of  the  hospital  is  very  large,  wide,  and  high,  and  contains  a  portnit  h{ 

f  Vorrio  and  Cooke  of  Charles  II*,  including  a  view  of  the  hospital,  and  abo  a  portsftj 

[of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was  presented  hj  the  British  Institution.    Wi 

-wonder  ifc  never  occurred  to  the  authorities  here  to  do  for  Chelsea  what  a  pubii* 

spirited  ofi^cial  caused  to  be  done  for  Greenwich — that  is,  eatablish  in  it  a  natiooi 

gallery  of  paintings  devoted  to  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  men,  and  the  wprt 

I  lentation  of  the  great  events,  connected  with  the  wars  in  which  England  has  bet 

engaged.     The  navnl  heroes  and  naval  actions  are  pictoriallj  recorded  at  Greenwkh 

the  military  ones  should  he  treated  in  the  same  way  here.    Already  there  is  a  nuclei 

for  the  fonn!*tion  of  such  a  military  picture  gallery.     We  have  mentioned  one  poitni 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  JG 

Jones,  which  was  also  presented  by  the  British   Ingtitution.     We  should  like  to  rt 

commend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  deal  wil 

it.     In  our  account  of  Greenwich  will  be  seen  the  mode  adopted  therev  with  iiM 

iignal  success,  for  obtaining  the  end  in  view.    There  are  numerous  other  plctmi 

[^scattered  about  the  hospital,  among  which  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  tieoi 

[.of  royal  portraits  commencing  with  Charles  II.,  and  including  his  brother  the  dnh 

|. afterwards  King  James  IL,  and  ending  with  George  III.  and  his  queen.     These  OMg) 

temporarily  at  least,  be  brought  to  the  hall,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  m  gmllei; 

The  dAgf  now  in  the  hall  would  be  at  once  appropriate  and  picturesque  mixed  wii 

•uch  pictures,  and  help  to  tell  precisely  the  same  kind  of  story.     Among  these  fla| 

I  are  Chinese,  Sikhs,  and   Maltese,  the  last  having  been  taken  from  Malta  by  K| 

poleon^  who,  however,  was   soon   relieved   from  their  care  by  our  taking  posseiAi 

of  them  and  the  ships  that  held  them.    The  flags  in  the  chapel  also,  a  place  to  w)ui 

they  are  not  appropriate,  might  be  removed  herov  and  they  are  rich  in  their  niimN 

and  history.     They  include  American  flags,  two  French  ones  from  Waterloo,  fOil 

from  the  wars  with  the  first  French  rcvolutloiiary  armies,  some  of  Marlborough^ ' 

French  eagle  which  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times  at  the  battle  of  fiaroa^^ 

terrible  trophy  of  blood  I  and  one  flag  from  Seringapatam.    Bcfcrring  to  the  In 

-—our  attendant  remarked  with  conscious  pride,  "  /  teas  tAere  !  ** 

The  ball  has  been  connected  with  some  interesting  historical  events.  Here  Gem 
ral  Whitelocke  was  tried  in  18(i6  by  court-martial,  for  his  mismanagement  of  th 
forces  at,  and  consequent  failure  of,  the  attack  upon  Buenoi  Ajres.  The  Englid 
people  were  fearfully  excited  against  him.  "  We  are  old  enough  to  remember,'*  sa| 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England/  "the  rage  excited  by  the  repoil 
I  that  before  sending  bis  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  hopeless  street  fight,  be  ordeiei 
all  tlie  flints  to  be  taken  from  their  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke  was  universal 
adopted  as  a  synonyme  for  a  white  feather  \  many  believed  him  to  be  the  most  peifM 
compound  of  coivard  and  traitor  that  bad  ever  been  known  among  Englishmen."  H 
was  decidedly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  not  furnishing  the  army  with  the  mean 
of  defence,  but  tbe  verdict  was  crushing  enough  still — "  that  the  said  LieiUe&anjI 
General  Whitelocke  be  cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  west 
his  majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever,"  A  much  greater  man,  the  Duke  i 
Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  concerned  in  another  inquiry  that  toe 
place  in  the  bail  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  Cintii 
in  1808,  by  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Junot  in  the  battle  of  VixnieFa)  the  Freud 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal.     But  the  English  public  wore  dimatisfied  with 
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nnezed  oondiiions,  as  being  hi  more  &YOurable  than  the  circumstances  warranted, 
ir  Arthur  was  personally  examined.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise :  the 
invention  was  not  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  court,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
le  members  were  unanimous  in  a  sort  of  general  praise  of  the  generals  concerned 
I  making  it. 

We  have  mentioned  the  flags  in  the  chapel :  its  other  chief  decorations  are  the  fruit  and 
>wen  in  wood  earring  by  Gibbons,  who,  as  before  stated,  is  also  the  author  of  the  bronxe 
atue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  centre  court.  The  semicircular  ceiling  is  handsome,  and 
lere  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Resurrection  behind  the  altar,  by  Sebastian  Ricci  The 
brary,  which  the  scholarly  thoughtfulness  of  Evelyn  provided  for  the  refreshment  of 
le  soul-thirsty  soldier,  is  a  most  comfortable  little  place,  with  plenty  of  books,  and  in- 
festing ones,  too — with  a  couple  of  daily  papers,  its  naval  and  military  gazettes, 
agazines,  &c.  The  visitor  should  not  overlook  here  a  humble  print  of  two  pension- 
s,  one  on  crutches,  who  though  lame  can  see,  and  one  who  is  strong  though  blind, 
id  who  holds  therefore  by  his  comrade's  coat  That  picture  truly  represents  an  old 
miliar  spectacle  here,  of  two  men  thus  bereaved,  and  thus  helping  each  other.  At 
st  one  died,  and  the  same  year  beheld  the  death  of  the  second,  who,  in  the  words  of 
IT  informant,  "  pined  away  for  his  chum.*'  The  burial  ground  where  they  lie — these 
x>ther8  in  love  and  affliction — contains  many  interesting  graves.  We  transcribe  the 
cord  attached  to  one  of  them.  ^  Here  rests  William  Uiseland,  a  veteran  if  ever 
Idler  was,  who  merited  well  a  pension  if  long  service  be  a  merit,  having  served 
>wards  of  the  days  of  man  ;  ancient  but  not  superannuated.  Engaged  in  a  series 
'  wars,  civil  as  well  as  foreign,  yet  not  maimed  or  worn  out  by  either,  his  complexion 
%s  fresh  and  florid,  his  health  hale  and  hearty,  his  memory  exact  and  ready ;  in 
ature  he  excelled  the  military  size  ;  in  strength  he  surpassed  the  prime  of  youth ; 
id  what  rendered  his  age  still  more  patriarchal,  when  above  a  hundred  years  old 
\  took  unto  him  a  wife.  Read,  fellow  soldiers,  and  reflect  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
urfare,  as  well  as  a  warfare  temporal.  Born  vi.  of  August,  1620,  died  vii.  of  February, 
'32,  aged  112.**    Hiseland  had  been  at  Edgehill  in  Ireland,  under  King  William,  and 

Flanders  under  Marlborough.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
ch  allowed  him  a  crown  a  week.  Two  female  soldiers  are  buried  here,  who  long 
rved  in  the  army  before  their  ^ex  became  known.  Among  the  more  eminent  dead 
e  Oheselden,  the  great  anatomist,  who  held  the  office  of  surgeon  here,  and  Dr. 
imey,  the  historian  of  music,  and  the  father  of  the  authoress  of  Evelina  :  the  Doctor 
icame  the  organist  of  the  chapel  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  apartments  attached 

the  post. 

Banelagh  is  a  word  yet  popularly  remembered  among  us,  for  the  sake  of  its  old 
tlendours  as  a  rival  of  Yauxhall,  but  we  were  not  aware  until  our  visit  here,  that  a 
irt  of  the  very  gardens  still  exists,  and  for  even  still  more  interesting  purposes ; 
>w  forming  pleasure  grounds  and  garden  plots  for  the  pensioners,  and  being  ab- 
lutely  their  own  property.  It  was  purchased  by  means  of  funds  left  by  officers  of 
le  army  and  others,  though  little  use  was  made  of  the  acquisition  until  Lord  John 
ussell  became  paymaster  of  the  forces  under  the  Reform  ministry.  Then,  as  was 
kid  to  us,  he  huiUed  into  everything^  and  one  result  was,  that  he  turned  out  the 
ficers'  cows  who  were  pastured  here,  saying,  we  are  told,  "  This  belongs  to  the  old 
en,  and  they  shall  have  it.'*  Accordingly  the  ground  was  enclosed  by  hedges,  and 
vided  into  little  plots  of  about  5^  square  yards  for  each  man ;  whilst,  lastly,  a  really 
indsome  brick  arbour,  now  covered  with  creepers,  was  erected  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
rerlooking  the  little  plots.  In  summer  the  scene  is  beautiful,  and  as  much  so  to 
le  moral  as  to  the  artistical  vision.    We  conclude  with  an  anecdote  relating  to  a 

o  3 
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liirge  bouse,  thnt  we  pufis  on  our  w»y  out  Vj  tbe  western  roiul  entTunce.  Thii  wit 
formerly  the  resifietice  of  Dr  MoBpej,  who?c  eccentricities  haTC  long  enriched  ont 
jest  bookfi.  He  lived  to  a  TOrj  greAi  age  ;  ft  fact  so  little  anticipated  hj  the  nietijDj 
power,  that  the  re?er«ion  of  hiii  place  w»a  again  and  again  promised.  Looking  i 
his  window  one  day,  he  observed  a  gentleman  htisily  occupied  in  examining 
college  and  garden^  A*c. :  he  was,  in  fact,  Sfiirrcying  his  future  home,  for  the  I 
recognised  him  as  one  who  had  aecnrcd  the  reversion  to  his  own  post,  so  he  addn 
him  thufi,  ^'  Well,  Sir,  I  nee  jou  are  examining  your  house  and  gardens  that  are  to 
be,  and  I  assure  you  that  they  are  both  Tery  pleasant  and  Tery  convenient 
I  must  tell  you  one  circumatance :  yoii  are  the  fifth  man  that  ha«  had  the  reve 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  buried  them  all  ;  and  what  ii  more,"  continued  he,  lo 
very  professionally  at  him,  "  there  is  something  in  your  face  that  tells  mc  I  shiQ 
b\iry  ynu  too."     And  he  did  so.     Dr.  Monsey  died  at  the  age  of  9A, 

The  gardens  of  Chelsea  Hospital  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Ntw  Yeftr*^  Day,  | 
1851. 


I 


GREENWICE  nOSPITAI. 

Wiiiif  A  «et  of  men  are  bracing  up  their  energies  for  a  great  and  good  worlt,  asd 
are  itimu)&ting  themselves?  by  reckoning  its  true  ralue,  they  may  fairly  tnclndc 
the  benefiti  that  it  will  tend  to  create,  as  well  as  the  benefits  that  it  df>c9  it- 
self bestow.  This  accumulative  power  seems  to  be  one  of  the  influences  Go4l  hn» 
placed  at  our  disposal,  to  enable  us  to  pass  more  ea<tily  through  the  toilsome  pathi 
that  lead  flrom  one  stage  of  progre5«s  to  another.  Who  can  avoid  having  some  *ncli 
thoughts  as  these,  when  they  notice,  in  the  histories  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  that 
the  former  was  pcarcely  completed,  before  the  latter  was  proposed,  as  its  natoral 
complement  ? — so  that  within  a  single  quarter  of  a  century,  the  poor  old  soldien  ailA 
sailors,  who  bad  sacrificed  their  youth,  strength,  and  health,  and  too  often  their  vwj  | 
limbs,  in  the  service  of  tbe  country,  beheld  their  position  changed  from  that  of  the  i 
veriest  outcasts  of  the  streets  and  highways,  to  that  of  favoured  and  honoured  de- 
pendents on  the  grateful  hospitiiUty  of  their  brethren. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  many,  that  when  Frolusher  set  out,  in  lfiCJ7,  on  the  firet  of  | 
thoae  brilliant  voyages  of  discovery  that  give  such  interest  to  the  reign  of  Elitabctb^ 
she,  who  was  as  perfectly  capable  of  looking  forward  into  the  future  and  seeing  th« 
importance  of  the  object  sought  as  Frobisher  himself  and  his  companions,  awaited  al 
a  window  of  her  palace  of  Greenwich  the  pn^^sage  of  the  ships,  and  waved  her  hands 
to  the  gnllant  adventurers  as  they  departed.  That  palace  stood  where  now  standi 
the  hospital,  and  EH^tiheth  was  born  in  it; — a  clrctitn stance  that  nuide  Johnson  cij  j 
out  in  his  exuberant  loyalty — 

**  Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  birth, 
I  ktieel,  and  ki^  tho  eonsecmted  earth.'' 

By  tbe  time  of  the  Restoration  this  old  palace  had  become  thoroughly  dilapidated^ 
and  a  new  pile  was  therefore  coinmenced  for  Charles  II.*  under  the  designs  of  Webb, 
son-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  Here  that  monarch  occasionally  resided.  To  Queen  Maty, 
wife  of  William,  we  are  indebted,  it  is  said,  for  the  suggestion  that  the  naval  »errioe 
of  the  country  should  also  have  its  asylum,  and  to  Wren  for  the  proposal  that  Grean- 
wich  Palace  should  he  enlarged  and  adapted  for  that  purpose*  It  was  a  happy  thought- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  site  more  suited  to  the  taatee  of  the  inhabitanti^  w 
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in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  establishment.  It  commands  in  one  direction 
tant  view  of  the  metropolis  of  the  country  these  invalids  once  defended,  and 
1  is  also  the  home  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  GK)Yemment  from  which  had 
ated  the  policy  thej  have  practically  carried  into  e£fect  In  another  direction, 
a  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  the  great  national  arsenal  of  Woolwich,  whilst^ 
,  it  is  located  on  the  very  edge  of  the  noble  river  up  and  down  which  the  yeterana 
so  often  sailed  when  departing  for  or  returning  from  their  great  expeditions,  and 
i  they  can  watch  daily  other  and  younger  spirits  pursuing  the  same  adrenturous 
r.  Wren*s  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  new  buildings  arose  under  his  inspiration, 
e  quadrangle  of  Charles's  erection,  three  other  quadrangles  were  gradually  added ; 

are  known  respectively  as  King  William's,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Queen  Anne's : 
ames  showing  the  period  of  erection.  They  are  built  chiefly  of  Portland  stone, 
re  in  the  style  commonly  designated  Roman  ;  plain  in  details,  but  magnificent  in 
)mbination  of  qualities,  such  as  pure  and  durable  material,  large  dimensions, 
some  porticoes,  stately  colonnades,  and  airy  and  towering  domes.  For  these  re- 
we  are  indebted  apparently  to  the  union  of  two  men  of  high  architectural 
s,  Wren  and  Yanbrugh.  Let  us  try  if  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
gement  of  the  chief  buildings.  There  are  four  quadrangles  placed  relatively 
— ^two  opposite  each  other,  with  their  ends  facing  the  Thames,  and  having  an 
ipace  called  the  grand  square  between  them,  and  then  two  others,  beyond  them,  in 
&me  line,  but  not  quite  so  far  apart.  These  last  are  extremely  handsome,  for 
bave  at  the  ends  next  the  grand  square,  on  one  side  the  Painted  Hall,  and  on 
iher  the  Chapel,  each  surmounted  by  a  dome  (these  are  the  famous  domes  of 
.wich),  whilst  along  their  faces,  that  continue  the  great  line  of  avenue  from  the 
es,  are  strikingly  noble  colonnades,  beneath  which  the  pensioners  may  walk 

in  all  weathers.  We  may  here  add,  that  this  avenue,  beginning  so  grandly  as 
8  from  the  Thames,  and  passing  through  the  two  pairs  of  quadrangles,  is  inter- 
d  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  masts  and  rigging 
perfect  model  sloop  of  war  of  the  full  size,  mounted  with  twenty  brass  guns, 
I  belongs  to  the  Naval  School  situated  just  behind  it ;  whilst  still  further  in 
istance,  rise  gradually  the  magnificent  trees  of  Greenwich  Park  up  towards 
ill  top,  where  the  whole  vista  seems  most  naturally  and  felicitously  crowned 
i  Observatory,  a  place  of  world-wide  renown,  and  of  equal  interest  to  the  most 
ing  practical  seaman  and  to  the  sublimest-visioned  astronomical  philosopher. 
len  the  Chapel  and  the  Painted  Hall,  which,  with  their  adjoining  quadrangles 
be  space  between  them,  occupy  higher  ground  than  the  grand  square  and  its 
angles,  on  the  low  but  broad  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  higher  ground  is 
ed,  stands  a  fine  piece  of  ordnance,  which  was  busily  used  by  the  Turks  against 
ral  Duckworth's  fleet  when  he  forced  the  Dardanelles  in  1807.    This  piece  was 

from  a  land  battery  somewhere  about  Abydos  we  believe.  It  would  be  difiicult 
^ss  which  was  most  astonished  by  the  conduct  of  the  other  on  this  occasion,  the 

or  the  English — the  one  on  account  of  the  audacity  of  the  attempt,  the  other 
I  quality  of  the  ordnance  used  in  the  resistance.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  shot 
g  into  one  of  the  English  ships'  side  of  such  magnitude  that  it  left  a  hole 
enough  for  two  of  our  sailors  to  put  their  heads  out,  and  look  up,  we  suppose  in 
surprise,  while  the  captain,  equally  astounded,  looked  down  from  the  deck  upon 
rel  and  portentous  a  spectacle.  Iii  the  centre  of  the  grand  square  stands  Rys- 
's  statue  of  George  XL,  sculptured  from  a  single  block  of  marble  of  the  weight 
ren  tons  ;  and  which  to  our  pensioners'  eyes  possesses  the  additional  attraction 
ring  been  taken  from  the  French  by  Admiral  Rooke.    The  statue  was  the  pre- 
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sent  of  **8ir  John  Jetitiings,  Maxtor  and  QoTemor,''  That  kind  of  magnifii 
which  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  large  masses  of  marble,  has  been  expended  soinewkall 
lavi^ly  in  the  Chapel  cf  the  Hospital  The  entranoe  Ucft  through  a  sort  of  TetUbui^ 
aboYe  which  is  the  gallery,  supported  on  nx  marble  pillars,  each  of  which  ia  laid  ^ 
have  eoflt  a  thousand  pounds.  This  Chapel  is  tctj  handsome,  and  not,  aa  has  bed 
suggested,  at  all  out  of  keeping  in  its  aspect  with  the  nature  of  the  place.  ItB 
expensive  columna  certainly  would  have  been  quite  ns  good,  but  one  suspects  uotbisK 
of  their  cost  unless  we  are  told  of  it,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  place  may  be  cibi 
xacterised  as  chastely  handsome.     The    roof  is  carred  and  ornamented,  partly  ii 

*ucco  composition,  partly  in  wood  carving.  Over  the  altar  is  a  lai-ge  painting  Ifl 
West  of  St.  Paurs  Shipwreck.  The  Chapel  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  sow 
thirteen  hundred  pensioners  in  the  body  of  the  building  (the  of&cers  and  their  familie 
using  the  gallery) ;  this  number  is  found  quite  sufficient,  as  many  are  at  all  tuD« 
unable   to  attend ;    some  are   Roman   Catholics,  Dissenters^  ^c,  who  are  allowed 

}  attend  their  respective  chapels  in  the  town,  and  who  ore  accordingly  d\ily  mustecd 
^every  Sunday  morning,  and  marched  off  under  surveillance. 

The  Painted  Ilall  is  the  cynosure  of  all  strangers'  eyes  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  Il 
is  that  which  people  chiefly  come  to  see,  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  an  sdj 
mission  tribute  on  all  dnys  but  Monday  and  Friday,  these  being  free  days.  It  is  inw 
the  receipts  from  this  fee,  and  from  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  little  cataiogui  cd 
the  pictures  sold  m  the  llall,  arc  admirnbly  applied,  for  they  help  to  support  tin 
school  we  have  incidentally  named;  but  still,  such  national  places  should  be  freel| 
open  to  the  nation  without  twice  paying  for — once  in  the  general  support  of  the  plao^ 
once  in  these  particular  fees  for  seeing  it.  It  is  also  a  consideration  of  some  weigh| 
on  the  same  side,  that  the  originator  of  this  Naval  Picture  Gallery  upon  which  w| 
are  entering,  Mr.  LfOcker,  was  very  earnest  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  flN 
system,  and  not  merely  the  moditication  of  it  which  now  exists.  That  gentlemil 
we  look  upon  as  belonging  to  those  real  beuefuctors  of  whom  we  learn  too  little  j  tb^ 
noisiest  claimants  of  the  public  ear  are  also  generally  the  moat  succcsisful  in  obtainiDi 
it.  We  hope  the  example  will  yet  stimulate  many  an  official  to  understand  bettoi 
the  opportunities  that  lie  about  him  for  doing  good,  and  thus  effectually  relievinl 
himself  from  the  tedium  and  selfish  indolence  that  official  life  too  often  genexat«a 
Let  us  note  briefly  their  doings.  Up,  then,  to  17L>5,  this  gallery  was  non-existent-? 
nuthought  of.  The  hall  itself  had  been  originally  used  as  the  Refectory  ;  but  wh«t 
the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  increased  in  number  it  became  too  small ;  so  dining  hM 
were  formed  in  the  basement  stories  of  the  different  buildings^  and  especially  unilet 
the  Chapel  and  Painted  Ilall.  Then,  for  a  long  period,  the  hall  was  left  to  aileac% 
dust,  and  cobwebs.  In  1705  Lieutenant-Governor  Locker  proposed  to  use  it  as  a 
National  Gallery  of  Marine  Paintings,  dedicated  in  the  main  to  the  commemoratioit 
of  the  services  of  the  British  Navy.  It  was,  however,  left  to  his  son  to  realise  this 
excellent  idea,  who  obtained,  in  1823,  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  set  to  work 
at  once  with  euGigj  and  zeaL  He  thought  that  an  appeal  from  such  a  place  as  Green- 
wich Hospital,  for  such  an  object,  would  not  be  idly  listened  to  by  those  who  ha4 
suitable  pictures  to  bestow.  He  was  right.  Already  one  hundred  and  thirty-nin^ 
pictures  are  collected  here,  all  more  or  leas  noticeable,  many  of  extreme  interasty. 
and  great  value.  George  the  Fourth  contributed  handsomely  from  Windsor  Caali4% 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  other  royal  palaces.  William  the  Fourth  also  gave  several 
pictures  ;  and  many  other  benefactors  aided,  as  we  mtiy  see  by  the  names  attached  tQ 
the  works  in  the  gallery.  The  pictures  comprise  portraits  of  our  great  Admiralij 
and  seamen,  &om  Eoieigh  and  Howard  of  Effingham^  the  leaders  of  our  fleet  againsi 
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e  Aimada,  down  to  those  of  the  most  recent  times,  Nelson,  and  Rodney,  and  Howe, 
d  Exmoulh.  Of  course  Blake  is  among  them,  that  glorious  nayal  representatiye  of 
B  Commonrealth ;  and  all  the  chief  world-nayigators,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish, 
d  Cook ;  noi  are  the  portraits  of  foreign  heroes  shut  out ;  for  instance,  here  is  the 
rtrait  of  the  Dutch  hero,  Van  Tromp,  whom  not  eyen  Blake  could  overpower,  naj, 
4Me  success  f«r  a  time  was  so  great,  that  he  mounted  a  broom  at  his  mast-head  to 
r  he  had  swept  or  would  sweep  the  seas  clean  of  the  English,  and  under  that  symbol 
sovereignty  he  sailed  up  our  Channel.  He  was  killed  at  last  by  the  English,  but 
SI  then  in  a  battle  said  to  be  won  on  both  sides,  so  hotly  was  it  contested— so  doubt- 

the  issue.  The  pictures  also  include  many  sea  fights,  among  them  the  defeat  of 
I  Armada,  by  Loutherbourg,  and  of  the  French  at  La  Hogue  and  at  Trafalgar ;  the 
mbardment  of  Algiers,  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  at  Owyhee  (1779),  &c.  Perhaps 
t  most  interesting  poxtion  of  the  gallery  is  the  Nelson  Room,  where  we  find  a  series 
tmall  or  cabinet  pictures  illustrating  all  the  more  interesting  events  of  his  personal 
tory,  conunencing  with  his  adventure  with  a  bear,  while  a  midshipman,  and  when 
had  a  mind  to  send  his  father  a  bear-skin  as  a  trophy,  and  concluding  with  his 
ing  scene  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory :  unless  we  may  call  the  conclusion  of  the 
ies  his  Apotheosis,  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  West.  Here  are  also  preserved 
ious  relics  ;  to  mention  two  of  them  is  enough  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
;s  they  excite  when  looked  upon  by  visitors — we  refer  to  the  coat  and  waistcoat 
m  by  Nelson  at  the  moment  he  received  his  death  wound  at  Trafalgar.  Models  of 
ps,  busts,  and  statues  are  among  the  other  attractions  of  the  Hall.  The  statues  of 
we,  St  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  are  casts  from  those  in  St.  Paul's ;  but  those  of 

Sidney  Smith,  Viscount  Exmouth,  and  Lord  de  Saumarez,  are  original  by  the 
Jptors  Kirk,  MQ>oweI],  and  Steele.  The  hall  itself  is  veiy  handsome,  and  divided 
o  three  portions  ;  first  the  vestibule,  over  which  is  the  dome ;  then  we  ascend  by  a 
r  steps  to  the  cMef  central  portion,  the  Hall,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  which 
>ther  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  third  division,  which  is  painted  in  fresco  with 
ge  designs  representing  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband,  the  landing  of  William  IIL 
Torbay,  and  the  arrival  of  Qeorge  L  at  Qreenwich,  when  he  and  his  German  mis- 
sses  came  to  take  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  England,  or  as  one  of  the 
ter  innocently  phrased  it,  when  desiring  to  calm  the  angry  English  populace, 
ITe  come  for  your  goods — for  all  your  goods  ! "  and  the  populace  believed  them, 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words — '^Yes,  and  for  our  chattels,  too,"  was  the 
courteous  reply.  The  ceiling  of  the  Hall  represents  William  and  Mary,  surrounded 
the  emblems  of  prosperity,  and  a  plentiful  admixture  of  allegorical  symbols.  It 
s  designed  by  Sir  William  Thomhill,  Hogarth's  father-in-law,  and,  it  is  said,  exe- 
;ed  by  Andrea. 

[iet  us  now  look  about  us,  and  gather  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  economy  of  the 
spital.  The  scale  upon  which  things  are  conducted  here  may  be  judged  of  vaguely 
en  we  state  that  the  number  of  pensioners  who  can  be  accommodated  at  all  times 
ough  there  are  generally  some  vacancies)  is  2710,  or  more  than  five  times  as  many 
are  ever  foimd  at  one  period  in  Chelsea.  In  many  respects  there  is,  as  might  be 
>ected,  a  close  analogy  between  the  management  of  the  two  institutions ;  we  shall 
irefore  only  notice  some  of  the  more  salient  points  of  difference.  It  is  nearly 
iner  time.  Behold  !  what  a  general  outpouring  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass 
men  in  blue  great  coats,  some  with  cocked  hats,  some  with  caps,  men  of  all 
M  and  outlines,  including  some  who  almost  assume  the  appearance  of  four-footed 
.mals,  from  their  bending  so  low.  They  are  carrying  in  their  hands  all  sorts  of 
^nsils,  tin  cans,  jugs,  basons,  knives  and  forks,  and  spoons.    We  enter  with  one  of 
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the  streitms  into  one  of  the  dming  halla.  It  ii  l&id  out  with  parallel  p9w§  of  loBg 
beuchen,  each  b«nch  eontainiog  four  iD«MeSy  placed  al  equal  and  reepecrt^l  diitaoeet 
from  each  other.  Note  now,  a  bit  of  the  exquisite  maoagemeiit  that  pi«vmili  hat, 
Each  caetB  is  for  four  men.  How  shnll  it  be  divided  without  quarreli  <a  jealoiuici  \ 
The  four  men  take  the  busincas  of  division  in  tums^  and  he  who  diridee  to  daj  takei 
the  last  of  the  four  eharea  ;  in  other  word«,  hi»  three  companions  help  (honselTct  firil, 
and  leave  him  the  fourth.  Gould  anj  human  iDvention  secn^re  morts  perfaetlj  th&a 
thus,  an  absolute  dc«ire  on  the  part  of  the  divider  for  the  tnott  perfect  possible  dif  i*iim  \ 
Though  the  pcnsionerB,  unlike  those  of  Chelsea,  must  all  come  and  tit  down  here  to  n- 
ceife  their  messes,  they  are  allowed,  when  thej  please,  to  take  their  food  away  to  their 
own  little  cabins,  hence  the  Tarious  array  of  jugs,  &c.,  of  which  we  hare  fpcikeo. 
Ao<ithcr  good  rule  is  in  operation  here.  Should  any  of  the  single  men  not  come  fat 
their  mess,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  married  men,  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  m  in- 
directly there  is  a  slight  aid  atTorded  to  the  familiee  of  the  latter.  The  food  oonsiill 
of  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  ooeoa  for  breakfast ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  vegetables,  and  a  pint  of  soup  for  dinner  ;  and  half  r  pouad 
of  bread,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  pint  of  tea  for  their  last  meal.  Three  pints 
of  table  ale  are  also  allowed  daily.  The  provisions  are  all  of  the  very  best  qualitj. 
The  wards  are  very  much  like  those  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  there  are  nottecahlt 
itidercnceif.  There  are  no  flowers,  no  plants  at  Greenwich— while  the  Chelsea  waidl 
are  like  so  many  continuous  conservatories.  The  old  seamen's  chief  amusement  seemi 
to  be  playing  at  shopping,  for  the  glase  windows  of  their  little  cabins  are  in  ma&j 
instances  filled  with  imall  prinU,  looking  exactly  as  though  they  were  for  sale.  Of 
course  there  are  no  Serjeants  and  eorporals  here,  but  boatswains  nnd  boatswains'  matea 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  a  curious  diamond-shaped  deaign  on  ^ 
clothing  of  Greenwich  Pensioners,  containing  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of 
it  is  composed  a  number  or  some  initial  letters,  Thus  one  part  refers  to  the  qi 
rangle,  auoihcr  to  the  ward,  a  ildrd  to  the  cabin  of  the  pensioner  in  question ; 
forget  the  oltjoct  of  the  fourth*  but  it  helps  in  the  same  way  to  identify  each 
by  means  of  his  clothing,  with  his  particular  domicile  among  the  2710  d 
around  it.  In  cme  of  acciJentB,  f<'r  instance,  this  arrangement  proves  es^tremely 
venicnt*  And  accidents  are  to  be  expected  frequently  among  a  community  of  cttok^ 
a  sixc  and  constitution,  and  where  a  taan  dies  on  the  average  daily.  The  most 
firm  of  the  pensioners  arc  collected  together  into  a  building  called  popularly  by  tk< 
only  too  expressive  name — the  New  Helpless  I  Hero  the  poor  fellows  have  extK 
attention  paid  to  them.  They  can  smoke  and  eat  and  join  in  social  worship  togethoTf 
without  ever  quitting  their  homes;  and  when  there  m  bright  sunshine,  they  can ge 
forth,  and  bask  on  the  benches  in  front  of  their  little  buildings,  and  make  the 
of  it  before  the  groat  himinary  sots  to  their  eyes  for  the  last  time.  The  inti; 
of  course  on  a  coroprchenaivc  scale.  Besides  a  considerable  staff  of  medical 
and  assistants  (the  last  coming  here  as  a  preparatory  step  to  their  obtaining  goveriK 
ment  appointments  to  ships),  no  less  than  ninety  out-pensioners  are  employed  aa  meiH* 
nur«es  to  wait  on  the  sick  and  infirm.  All  the  other  arrangements  of  the  llofpital^ 
are  equally  large.  It  has,  for  instance,  its  own  brewery  and  bakery  for  material 
wants,  and  a  libraiy  for  mental  comfort.  The  executive  of  this  vast  establishment  ii{ 
confided  to  a  governor,  licuteDaut-govemoT,  seven  captains,  as  many  lieutenant^ 
two  chaplains,  with  secretary,  d:c„  &c.  Up  to  1829,  it  waa  gortmed  by  royal  ooiiH 
mission  acting  umlcr  a  charter  ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  at  the  Admiralty  that  the  buiineai  of 
of  pensioners  to  fill  up  vacancies  takes  place,  iwiee  a  month,  when  the  oaadidai 
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M(Dt  thetiMlyes,  and  enlarge  as  thej  best  can  on  their  merits,  long  ierrlceSy 
inds  and  dismemberments.  The  yast  expenditure  of  the  Hospital  is  supported 
large  estates  that  bare  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  bj  endowments,  and  by  a 
f  of  sixpence  a  month  on  the  wages  of  every  seaman  in  the  Nayy.  Formerly 
same  sum  was  levied  upon  the  merchant  service  for  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  pro- 
ed  between  £21,000  and  £22,000  yearly ;  but  that  has  been  withdrawn,  to  be 
ned  into  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  merchant-service  seamen.  The 
ies  of  the  peniioners  are  very  light,  and  are  confined,  we  believe,  to  each  man's 
mting  guard  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  for  that  only  the  able-bodied  men  are 
ed  upon.  Leave  of  absence  is  readily  granted  when  a  pensioner  wishes  to  go 
of  the  Hospital,  whether  it  be  for  a  day  or  more,  even,  on  occasions  of  necessity, 
to  three  months.  The  school,  with  its  striking  symbol  the  model  sloop  in  front, 
ivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  each  boarding  and  educating  400  youths, 
lower  is  open  to  all  sons  of  seamen  who  have  served  in  the  Navy ;  the  upper  is 
ewhat  more  exclusive  and  aristocratic,  and  the  boys  are  all  nominated  by  the 
rons,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Lords  and  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  by  certain 
imissioners,  and  by  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors.  One  hundred  are 
sen  solely  from  the  sons  of  ward-room  officers ;  the  other  300  chiefly  from  the 
I  of  naval  officers  generally. 


THE  CHARTER  HOUSE. 

UT  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  heart  of 
la,  which,  sweeping  across  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  found  its 
through  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  at  last  England, 
iroying  at  every  step  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  in  some  parts 
eping  it  entirely  away.  It  entered  England  by  the  western  coast,  and,  according 
•tow,  "  scarce  the  tenth  person  of  all  sorts  was  left  alive ;"  and  as  there  were  not 
icient  labourers  to  till  the  soil, — 

" All  her  husbandry  did  lie  in  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility." 

[jondon  the  state  of  things  must  have  been  frightfril  indeed,  where  the  plague 
ich  reached  it  in  November,  1348)  had  to  deal  with  a  great  population,  packed  as 
ely  as  possible  in  dirty,  narrow,  and  ill-ventilated  streets.  The  horrors  of  such  a 
led  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  genius  of  De  Foe,  in  connection  with  a 
ilar  calamity,  three  centuries  later ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  them  here, 
we  may  notice  that,  among  the  numerous  characteristic  features  of  the  pestilence 
L34d,  was  the  appearance  of  a  new  species  of  fanaticism,  which  had  its  origin  in 
many,  and  was  brought  hither  by  individuals  of  that  country.  These  performed 
lie  penance ;  "  sometime,"  says  Stow,  ''  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  sometime  in 
)r  places  of  the  city,  twice  in  the  day,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  from  the 
s  unto  the  heels  covered  in  linen  cloth,  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  bare,  having  on 
LT  heads  hats  with  red  crosses  before  and  behind,  every  one  in  their  right  hands  a 
p  with  three  cords,  each  cord  having  a  knot  in  the  midst,  beat  themselves  on  their 
s  bloody  bodies,  going  in  procession,  four  of  them  singing  in  their  own  language, 
the  others  answering  them.*'    The  ordinary  churchyards  of  the  metropolis  were 
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soon  filled,  and  it  beciuue  necessary  to  choose  oat  certain  fields  for  a  mcie  wholiwHt 
kind  of  burial ;  of  these  the  site  of  the  present  Charter  Hou6e  formed  on 
prineipaL  The  benefactojr  in  ih'13  instance  waa  Ralph  Stfatford^  Bishop  of 
who,  haying  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  then  known  as  ^Ko  man^s  laad,^ 
closed  it  with  a  brick  \iall,  consecrated  it,  and  built  a  church;  '"  which,*'  6aj« 
*' remained  till  our  time  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Churchyard,'*  The  church 
churchyard,  we  may  add^  lay  between  the  north  wall  of  the  Charter  House  in  Wi 
ness  How,  and  Sutton  Street.  But  the  pestilence,  still  unsatiated,  mgted  00  ; 
space  being  found  insufficient,  another  individual  stepped  forward  in  the 
year,  and  purchased  about  thirteen  acres  more  of  laud  that  lay  adjoining,  ealli 
8pittle  Croft,  afterwards  the  New  Church  Haw.  It  was  consecrated,  like  the 
piece,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  it  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pereoni 
interred  in  that  siogle  year.  The  same  benefactor  caused  a  chapel  to  be  buiU 
the  centre  of  the  present  Charter  House  Square),  where  masses  were  offered  up  ftjr 
the  souls  of  those  whom  the  plague  had  so  suddenly  cut  off  with  all  their  imp^$eo* 
tions  on  their  head,  ^^unhouserd,  unanointed,  unanneal'd.*'  The  individual  to  vhflB 
we  have  referred  was  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  those  warriors  of  the  martial  age  rf 
Kdward  IIL,  who  was  truly  'The  Mirror  of  Chivalry,*  for  in  him  was  reflected  its 
gracefulness,  its  bravery,  ite  untainted  and  lofty  sense  of  honour,  and  all  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  which  its  aflmirers  have  given  it  credit,  in  their  moat  consummate 
shape.     Although  a  foreigner,  his  reputation  is  essentially  Knglisti. 

AliHJut  the  year  VM\  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  intended  to  found  a  collie  here  fori 
warden  or  dean,  and  twelve  secular  priests ;  but  in  the  next  year  that  dosigu  VM 
altered^  when  Michael  de  Northburgh,  Bishop  of  LondoD,  joined  with  him  in  tU 
building  and  ciidowiag  a  priory  in  this  place  for  double  the  nimiber  of  Carthusiai 
monks,  which  was  to  be  called  'The  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God,*  and  tilt 
foundation  appears  to  have  lieen  finished  about  137a  The  gross  revenue  of  ika 
house  at  its  surrender  to  King  Henry  VJll.,  June  U\  1535,  amounted  to  £736  )U,  7^ 
its  clear  income  to  £{A2  4^d.  per  annum.  Bearcroft,  in  his  *  Historical  Account/  aajl, 
the  Site  of  this  house  was  first  granted  June  12,  1542,  to  Johu  Bridges  and  Tbomsf 
Hale,  for  their  joint  lives  ;  and  April  14,  1555,  to  Sir  Edward  North,  who  was  made  a 
baron  1st  Marian:  his  son^  Roger  Lord  Korth,  sold  it,  May  31,  1565,  to  the  Duke«f 
Norfolk,  for  -£25*J0,  whose  son,  Thomas  Howardj  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  it  in  the  ^ 
Jac.  1,  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  for  £13,000. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  present  Charter  House  (a  corrupiioil  d 
Chartreuse),  was  born  at  Knaith,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1531,  his  father  beiag 
steward  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  He  if 
supposed  to  have  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  to  have  remofi4 
from  Cambridge  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  there  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and  then  lo 
have  travelled  abroad  for  some  years,  acquiring  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  CoDtinenl 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  commercial  policy  and  different  languages;  tar 
formation  that  coutrihuted  greatly  to  his  ultimate  prosperity.  He  returned  in  156S| 
when  he  found  himself  joint  heir  with  his  mother  to  considerable  property,  left  by 
the  elder  Sutton,  who  died  iu  1558.  He  appears  now  to  have  been  retained  for  aome 
time  about  the  iiersou  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  both  of  Ihem  subsequent 
of  the  Charter  House, — a  curious  coincidence,  unless,  what  is  very  probable,  hia 
nection  with  the  Duke  led  to  a  similar  connection  with  the  Duke*s  son,  the  Earl  of 
Suilblk,  from  whom  he  afterwards  purchased  the  Charter  House.  By  the  reeommenda* 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  through 
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viiofe  influence  he  obtained  the  appointment  we  have  before  mentioned.  The  first 
gnat  floorce  of  Sir  Thomases  wealth  was  the  lease  that  he  obtained  of  the  manors 
ii  Qateshesd  and  Wickham,  near  Newcastle,  wherein  several  fine  reins  of  coal  were 
disooTered,  and  worked  so  advantageously,  that  in  a  few  years  fifty  thousand  pounds 
profit^  it  is  said,  was  made.  In  1582  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Dudley, 
flf  Stoke  Newington ;  a  lady  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  one  of  her 
Utters  to  him  that  has  been  preserved,  was  happily  siuted  to  him.  The  passage 
if  as  follows: — ''There  is  in  all  of  the  wheat  dressed  fifteen  quarters  three  bushels 
you  went,  and  now  they  are  about  your  best  whpat :  good  Mr.  Sutton,  I  be- 
you  remember  the  first  for  the  poor  folk,  and  God  will  reward  you."  Their 
kown  residence  at  this  period  was  an  ancient  stone  mansion  at  Broken  Wharf, 
iDirmerly  possessed  by  his  patrons,  the  Norfolk  family.  About  or  soon  after  his 
mAxriage  he  commenced  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  rapidly  achieved  an  immense 
fortune.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  attached  to  the  Charter  House,  of  an 
importajit  connection  between  Sutton  u^  the  delaying  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
vhieh  was  unable  to  sail  at  the  time  oRnged,  owing  to  the  return  by  the  Bank  of 
Glenoft  of  certain  bills  of  the  Spanish  king's.  This  affair  was  managed  by  an  English- 
imn ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Qresham  has  had  the  honour  of  it,  but  certainly  without  any 
just  daim,  as  he  had  been  dead  some  years  prior  to  the  event.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability therefore  that  the  Charter  House  is  right  in  attributing  the  affair  to  the  in- 
laence  of  Sutton,  unquestionably  the  richest  merchant  of  his  day.  And  he  had  to 
pftj  dearly  for  the  reputation  he  thus  obtained,  for  his  friends  and  acquaintances  seem 
x>  have  turned  their  intimacy  to  the  best  account.  Piles  of  unpaid  bonds  yet  exist 
imoDg  his  papers  which  had  their  origin  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  letters 
mn  persons  who,  as  Malcolm  justly  observes,  seem  ''  to  have  considered  him  a  mere 
lotaxd,  ready  to  throw  his  gold  to  avert  the  threats  of  Heaven's  vengeance  they 
ariahed  on  him  in  case  of  his  denial." 

In  May,  1611,  all  that  large  class  of  persons  who  took  such  a  kindly  interest  in  Sir 
[liofiiias'B  affairs,  and  who,  above  all,  were  greatly  troubled  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
noney,  had  their  anxieties  allayed  by  the  news  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  mag- 
iificent  charitable  institution.  On  the  9th  of  that  month  he  purchased  the  Charter 
3oaae  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  his  relatives.  Sir  Thomas,  after  great  delays  and 
nuch  anxiety,  had  obtained,  in  1609,  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  his 
lospital  and  school  at  Hallingbury  Bouchers,  Essex,  which  place  he  had  first  chosen. 
>ii  the  alteration  of  the  site,  fresh  delay  took  place,  and  he  had  to  encounter  con- 
iderable  opposition ;  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  king's  charter  of  in- 
sorporation ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  promised  influence  being  considered  in  fixing  the 
kmount  of  the  purchase-money.  He  had  intended  to  have  made  himself  the  first 
^oremor  of  the  institution ;  but  the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  fast  increasing  upon 
:iim ;  so  he  named  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  vicar  of  Littlebury,  in  Essex,  to  the  office. 
A.  slow  fever  about  the  same  time  seizing  him,  he  made  haste  to  arrange  the  affairs 
of  the  hospital  on  a  safe  and  prosperous  foundation.  On  the  1st  of  November  ho 
conveyed  all  the  estates  specified  in  the  letters  patent,  which  not  only  included  the 
Charter  House  itself,  but  also  upwards  of  twenty  manors  and  lordships,  with  many 
other  valuable  estates,  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Lincoln,  Wilts,  Cambridge,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, to  the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital.  Well  might  Fuller  call  this  gift 
'^The  masterpiece  of  Protestant  English  charity!"  Sir  Thomas  died  at  Hackney,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1611,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Six  thousand  persons  attended 
the  funeral,  and  the  procession  from  Dr.  Law's  house  in  Paternoster  Row,  where 
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the  corpse  hh4  been  rested,  to  Chritt  Church  (where  he  wm  tcmpoTarily  in 
during'  the  cr»mpletion  of  the  chwpel  of  the  hospital)>  lasted  m  hours.     In 
IfilO,  the  reninitis  were  removed  to  the  spot  where  they  now  fina-Uj  ropc^e,  and 
in  a  Tftult  beneath  a  magnificent  tomb,  the  work  of  Nicholiui  Stone  and  otbcrs^lfll 
designed  by  fitone  in  conjunction  with  Bernard  Jan  sen,  a  Dutch  nrchitect. 

After  rarioua  legal  delays,  the  GoTernors  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  90di«f 
June,  1613^  when  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  commencetnent  of  the  praetini 
purposes  of  the  institivtion  were  devised.  Of  these  governors  there  are  rixtecn  ia 
number,  in  chiding  the  master,  and  they  exercise  the  entire  direction  j  they  f?na 
body  corporate.  Vacancies  are  filled  tip  by  the  other  governors.  They  pfc«eiil  •• 
the  hospital  and  school  in  rotation.  The  principal  officers  ore  the  Master,  Prcachaii 
Mftster  of  the  School,  Registrar  (who  h  also  the  Receiver  and  Steward  of  the  CouitiJi 
Reader  (who  is  also  the  Librarian),  Writing:  Mas^ter,  Resident  Medical  <>fEcer»Oi 
Maticiplo  or  Ilouse  Steward,  and  Surveyor,  The  pensioners  are  eighty  in  m 
the  scholars  forty-four.  No  one  can  l>e  ad^^ted  to  the  fonncr  claaa  under  the  if* 
fifty  years,  unless  maimed  in  war,  and  oi^  those  who  have  been  houickeepcjf  I 
eligible.  Thoy  are  amply  dieted,  they  have  each  a  separate  apartment  with  proplf 
attendance,  and  are  allowed  about  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  clothe*.  &c,  Bojl 
are  admitted  into  the  school  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  year*,  receire  ift 
excellent  education,  m  the  numerous  eminent  scholars  it  has  sent  forth  may  ieitifff 
and,  when  properly  qualified,  are  sent  to  the  University,  where  twenty-nine  exU* 
bit  ions  of  the  viilue  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum  are  proyided.  In  other  c%m$  ii 
apprentice  fee  is  given. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  existing  Charter  House  are  the  Hall,  the  C3ha|)|li 
the  School  Eootn  in  the  centre  of  the  extensive  play -ground,  the  Evidence  Room, 
Old  and  the  New  Goveinorg'  Rooms,  the  Old  Court  Room,  and  the  numerous  bu 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pensioners  and  boys,  which  a.re  disposed 
three  quadrangles  or  courts  of  varying  size.  Passing  through  the  outer 
Charter  House  Square,  the  pediment  of  which  is  supported  by  two  tions  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk*s  badge,  we  have  before  us  the  way  to  the  quadrangl 
the  peniioners  and  the  boys  are  lodged.  Beyond  the  inner  gateway  is  the  gmA 
Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  courts  and  near  it|  to  the  right,  the  ChapeL  TbI 
Hall  is  connected  with  the  old  Refectory,  which  is  still  used  for  a  similar  purpoN^ 
and  with  the  cloisters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign  of  H«miy 
VII L,  no  doubt  by  Sir  Edward  North,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  fitted  upby  th# 
I>uke  of  Norfolk  as  a  ban  quoting-room.  The  centre  of  tho  ceiling  ia  a  lofty  semi^ 
circular  vaulted  roof,  the  sides  are  flat  and  supported  by  massy  oaken  brackets  or 
timl>erB,  A  gallery  runs  along  one  side,  and  acroes  the  northern  end,  where  it  tf 
lupported  on  caryatidee  resting  on  a  handiaome  screen.  In  the  oriel  windows  art 
iome  pieces  of  stained  glass  with  various  arms.  The  chimney-piece  in  the  centre  ii 
curious — above  it  are  Sutton's  arms,  very  gay  witli  paint  and  gilding,  and  flanked  oa 
each  fiide  by  a  mounted  piece  of  cannon.  From  the  hall  we  pass  into  a  kind  of 
vestibule,  with  a  very  wide  and  most  elaborately  decorated  staircase  leading  up  Id 
the  Governors*  rooms  on  tho  right,  and  a  passage  in  front,  lined  on  the  paremenl 
with  tombstones,  which  leads  to  the  chape L  This  is  of  irregular  shapo  and  ?eiy 
heterogeneous  composition.  The  cutrance  is  of  the  mi&crftble  style  of  James's  reign, 
whilst  the  porch,  projecting  into  the  chapel,  to  which  it  opens,  has  a  very  fine  vaulted 
and  groined  roof,  nearly  if  not  quite  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  mona* 
tety.    The  intersections  of  the  groins  lure  carved  to  represent  an  angel,  atid  ioslni- 
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mtt  of  penance  now  happily  unknown.  Above  this,  forming  the  basement  of  the 
hvptl  turret^  is  a  part  of  the  old  tower  of  the  Carthusian  Chapel,  still  supported  in 
he  exterior  by  a  strong  buttress.  Sutton*s  monument  is  in  a  yery  dark  comer, 
early  facing  us,  but  at  once  strikes  attention  by  the  colours  and  the  gilded  spikes 
r  the  railings  in  front.  The  monument  is  twenty-five  feet  high  and  thirteen  broad, 
ha  effigy  ii  painted  in  imitation  of  life,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  in  a  blaek 
iired  gown.  Near  his  monument  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Pepusch, 
la  celebrated  musician,  who  was  organist  here.  The  organ  gallery  is  a  most  elabo- 
M  a&ir,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  helmets,  armour,  flsgs,  drums,  guns, 
aiks^  cherubims,  coats  of  arms,  heads,  harps,  guitars,  and  composite  capitals  without 
miUf  on  a  kind  of  termini.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  owe  this  brilliant  design 
to  to  the  geniuses  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  master's  house  includes  a  hand- 
hm  suite  of  apartments,  among  which  is  the  Qovemors*  Room,  so  called  from  its 
dng  used  as  their  place  of  meeting.  Here  are  portraits  of  Charles  II. ;  Archbishop 
leldon  ;  William,  Earl  of  Craven  (the  lover  of  the  Empress  Palatine),  in  complete 
mour ;  George  Yilliers,  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrews- 
tij  ;  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the  author  of  '  The 
tftvacteristics ') ;  Dr.  Burnet ;  and  Sutton  himself,  a  venerable-looking  man.  The 
lirait  of  the  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  the  Earth  *  is  a  very  fine  one,  by  Sir  Qod- 
tj  Kneller.  Burnet  was  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  and  distinguished  himself 
dlai  in  office  by  his  successful  resistance  to  James  II.,  when  the  latter  strove  to 
trude  a  Roman  Catholic  into  the  establishment.  The  old  Court  Room  is,  perhaps, 
9  nu»i  interesting  part  of  the  Charter  House,  and  has  been  entirely  restored  to  its 
latino  magnificence.  A  single  glance  at  this  beautiful  room  is  enough  to  recall 
I  memory  of  the  time  when  the  stately  Virgin  Queen  trod  its  floor,  attended  by 
r  magnificent  throng  of  courtiers,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  The  ceiling  is  very 
b,  with  its  gilded  pendants,  and  fine  stucco-work  and  painting.  Its  walls  are  hung 
bh  tapestry,  which  is  however  very  much  faded.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
)  room  is  the  lofty  architectural  chimney-piece,  with  paintings  in  different-shaped 
aela,  of  which  the  three  called  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  positively  eztraordi- 
rj  works  of  art.  They  are  designed  in  a  very  pure  style,  and  correctly  drawn, 
this  room  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  has  long  been  accustomed  to  be  held 
the  12th  of  December,  when,  among  other  old  ditties  proper  to  the  occasion,  is 
ig  ona  terminating  with  the  pertinent,  if  not  very  poetical,  verses — 

"  Then  blessed  be  the  memory 
Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 
Who  gave  us  lodging — learning — 
And  he  gave  us  beef  and  mutton." 

X)fn  the  beef  and  mutton  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  kitchen,  with  its  two  enormous 
imney  8  ;  which  is  a  genuine  piece  of  the  old  monastery. 
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ST.  KATOERINE^S  HOSPITAL, 
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The  Rojal  Hospital  of  8t.  Katherine  was  founded  in  1148  hj  Queen  MAtiIdA,vll 
of  King  St:<ipbcn.    Tlic  master  has  an  mcome  of  I £00^.  a  year  and  an  elegant 
»ioa  in  the  Regent *b  Park,  situatcii  in  the  midst  of  its  own  pleasure  grounds.    Ti 
three  hretUrcn  hare  each  3(X>/,  a-jear»  and  the  three  sisters  each  20W..     The  real 
people  are  non-resident.     Queen  Matilda's  endowment  was  for  a  master,  tlute 
therg  chiip!aiui),  three  sisters^  and  six  poor  scholars,  reserving  to  herself  &od  her 
cesaors,   the  future  queens  of  England,  the  nomination  of   the  master  upon  ettf 
Tacancj  ;  but  she  granted  the  perpetual  cuatodj  of  the  hospital  to  the  monasterj 
the  Iloly  Trinity  J  or  Christ  Church,  which  was  then  in  high  repute.     The  ground 
which  the  hospital  was  huilt  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tower  of  London,  on  t! 
north  bank  of  the  river.     The  site  is  now  occupied   by  St.-Katherine's  DinrksL 
1255  Queen  Elcfinor  brought  a  suit  against  the  monks,  and  acquired  the  cvistodj 
the  hospital  and  ita  entire  revenues.     After  the  king's  death  she  rcfounded  it  for 
master^  three  brothers,   three  sisters,  ten  poor  women,  called  bedes women,  and 
podT  Bcholars.     Her  charter  is  dated  the  5th  of  July,  1273.     Had  not  the  origin 
hospital  been  dissolved,   St,   Katberiue*s  Hospital  would  now  have  been  the  mi 
ancient  ecclesiastical  community  iu  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  still  the  fourth  in  point 
antSquity,  coming  after  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and  Merton  and  Balliol  CoHegi 
Oxlford.     The  queoas  of  KuglantI  are  by  law  the  perpetual  patronesses,  it  beiog 
sidered,  say  the  lawyers,  as  ppu"t  of  their  dower.     They  nominate  the  master,  bretbtvi 
and  sisters,  and  may  increase  or  dimioiah  their  number,  and  alter  the  statutes  for  ti 
government  of  the  institution.     *'  The  Queen  Dowager  hath  no  power  or  jurisdicttf 
when  there  13  a  Queen  Consort ;''  but  ""if  there  ia  a  tjueen  Regnant  and  a  Q" 
Dowager,  the  latter  would  have  the  power  in  preference  to  the  Queen  Regsaat 
In  Queen  Eleanor's  charter  the  object  of  her  foundation  is  stated  to  be  "  for  d 
health  of  the  soul  of  her  late  husband  and  of  the  souls  of  the  preceding  and 
ceeding  kings  and  queens.'*     One  of   the  priests  was  daily  required   *^  to   sing  tl 
mass  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  anotber,  daily  to  celebrate  the  divine  serrioe  of  tl 
day,  solemnly  and  devoutly  for  the   aforesaid  souls."     She  ordained  that  eTcry  ii 
throughout  the  year  until  the  16th  day  of  NoTemher,  which  was  the  deposttion 
Edmund  the  Archhifihop  and  Confessor,  there  should  be  given,  at  the  ordering 
the  master  and    his  successors,  to  twenty-four   poor  men^  for  the  aforesaid 
twelve  pence  ;  and  on  the  m\d  day  of  ^L  Edmund  the  Confessor,  namely,  the  day 
the  death  of  her  husband,  King  Henry,  there  should  bo  bestowed  in  form  aforesd 
upon  one  thousand  poor  men  to  each  a  halfpenny. 

In  1442  privileges  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  were  granted  to  St*  Katherine^  whi4 
wo  may  feel  assured,  never  wanted  **  a  friend  at  court "  while  there  wa«  a  que 
consort.  The  master  had  reported  that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  insufficii 
for  its  maintenance,  on  which  the  king,  Henry  VL,  granted  a  charter,  constitutii 
a  certain  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  a  precinct  exempt  with  all  i 
inhabitants  from  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  hCH 
Chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  hospital.  Thia  charter  further  granted  to  t 
hospital  a  fair  to  be  held  on  Tower  Hill  within  the  precinct  every  jev»  i 
twenty-one  days  after  SL  James's  Day  ;  also  the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  becEr,  •] 
other  victuals ;  custody  of  weights  and  measurea ;  civil  and  criminal  jmisdictioi 
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tsempiion  from  payment  of  tenths  or  other  quota  granted  bj  the  clergy ;  also 
txemption  from  subsidies  imposed  by  the  Commons  ;  and  they  were  to  haye  as  many 
viits  as  they  pleased  out  of  the  king's  courts  without  fee  of  sealing.  The  hospital 
keld  this  precinct  as  its  own  property  and  demesne,  its  revenues  being  increased  by 
£nes  on  renewal  of  leases  and  by  ground-rents  of  the  houses  which  it  contained.  It 
a  ndd,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  intercession  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  Heniy 
TIIL  sayed  the  hospital  from  dissolution.  The  revenues  at  that  time  appear  from  a 
suryey  to  have  amounted  to  338^.  The  first  master  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
sold  the  privilege  of  holding  the  fair  to  the  city  for  seven  hundred  marks ;  and  he 
«M  suspected  of  other  peculations  not  very  creditable  to  the  newly-reformed  religion. 
In  1608  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  as  visitor,  removed  the  master,  and  drew  up  rules 
ind  orders  for  the  better  government  of  the  hospital.  In  1705  a  school  was  esta- 
Uished  for  the  children  of  the  precinct  at  the  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  after  they 
left  school  they  were  apprenticed  and  placed  at  service. 

Early  in  1824  some  of  the  principal  merchants  in  the  city  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Qovemment  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  construct  wet-docks  between  the 
Tower  and  the  London  Docks,  a  space  which  would  include  the  site  of  the  chapel^ 
liospital,  and  entire  precinct  of  St.  Katherine ;  and  when  the  act  was  obtained,  the 
new  Dock  Company  made  compensation  to  the  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  to  the  following  amount,  namely,  125,000^.  as  the  value  of  the 
precinct  estate ;  36fiO0l,  for  building  a  new  hospital ;  2000^  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lite  ;  and  several  smaller  sums,  as  compensation  to  certain  officers  and  members  of 
the  hospital,  whose  interest  would  be  affected  by  removal  to  another  situation.  The 
m^nct  possessed  at  this  time  both  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  court.  The  spiritual 
xmrt  was  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  precincts,  pro- 
»tes  of  wills,  &c. ;  and  appeals  from  it  could  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  only, 
rhe  officers  of  this  court  were  a  registrar,  ten  proctors,  and  an  apparitor.  In  the 
«inporal  court  the  high-steward  of  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Katherine's  presided,  and 
leard  and  determined  all  disputes  arising  within  the  precinct.  A  high-bailiff,  a  pro- 
Jionotary,  and  a  prison,  were  appendages  of  the  court.  In  1661  the  number  of 
louses  within  the  precinct  was  731 ;  in  1708  there  were  850  :  and  the  number  suc- 
sesrively  diminished  to  505  in  1801,  and  427  in  1821,  which  were  inhabited  by  685 
amilies. 

A  site  having  been  granted  on  the  east  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  by  the  Commis- 
ioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  new  hospital  buildings  were  erected  there.  The 
;eDire  consists  of  a  chapel,  with  chapter-house  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  are 
hree  houses,  those  on  one  side  being  for  the  brothers,  and  the  others  for  the  sisters, 
rith  requisite  offices  and  outbuildings,  including  a  coach-house  ;  and  at  each  end, 
>j  the  Park  side,  there  is  a  lodge.  The  residence  of  the  master,  on  the  opposite  side 
•f  the  carriage-road,  is  situated  in  about  two  acres  of  land  laid  out  in  ornamental 
;ronnds  and  shrubberies.  The  ancient  and  interesting  monuments  were  transported 
i  the  expense  of  the  Dock  Company  to  the  new  chapel,  where  they  have  been  re- 
tored  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  cost  of  setting  up  and  restoring  the  monument 
f  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1448,  which  constituted  the  most  re- 
larkable  feature  of  the  old  hospital,  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  managed  by  the  chapter,  which  consists  of  the  master, 
he  three  brothers,  and  the  three  sisters.  The  brothers  are  in  holy  orders,  but  are  not 
estrained  from  marriage ;  and  the  sisters  are  usually  unmarried,  though  instances 
ave  occurred  of  widows  being  appointed.    All  important  business  must  be  trans- 


acted  in  the  chapter-house,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  chapter  prasenty  as  voting  bj 
proxj  is  not  allowed.  The  master,  brethreHf  atid  sisters,  have  each  a  rote,  and  ibl 
re<}uisite  majoritj  of  four  muft  include  one  of  each ;  that  is,  the  ma^teTf  one  hrolhtr, 
and  tivo  niBters,  or  the  master,  two  sisters,  and  one  brother.  One  brother  it  feqmtrai 
to  be  in  residence  constantly,  in  order  to  conduct  the  serrice  in  the  chapaL  Ee  ii 
assisted  by  a  reader^  -who  k  paid  £IU)  a  year  from  the  funds  of  the  hospitaL  Tlli 
sisters  do  not  always  reside.  The  original  number  of  ten  bcdes women  haa  been 
creased  to  twenty,  and  an  adilition  made  of  twenty  bedesmen.  They  are 
and  receive  £10  a  year  for  life,  but  haye  no  duties  to  perform.  The  appoioi 
bedesmen  and  bedeswomen  rests  solely  with  the  master,  and  they  ai«  usually 
small  trade«peppk,  old  servants  of  good  character,  or  other  aged  people.  The 
if  on  a  small  scale,  and  contains  twenty-four  bf^ys  and  twelve  girls,  who  are  cl 
during  their  continuance,  and  dine  at  the  ho.'ipital  every  Sunday.  At  a  suitable 
the  boys  are  apprenticed,  with  a  premium;  and  on  the  girls  going  to  sen'ic*  ibt/ 
receive  an  outBt,  and  a  sum  is  Heposiied  for  them  in  a  sayings  bank.  If  thej 
duct  themselves  well,  both  enjoy  some  subsequent  pecuniary  benefit.  The  m 
the  hospital  in  1837  was  £5504,  and  the  expenditure  i!4454.  The  sum  paid  to 
master,  three  brothers,  three  sisters,  and  forty  bedesmen  and  beileswomen,  amouott^ 
to£2U>U  a  year.  The  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases  are  distributed  into  tLree 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  master,  one  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  coojointly,  and 
third  for  repair  of  buildings. 


h 
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HoRi>£N  College,  though  not  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  is  cKietJf 
dtligned  for  its  **  poor^  honest,  sober»  and  discreet  merchants,''  of  the  age  of  fifty  tt 
least,  and  ^*  such  as  shall  have  lost  their  estates  by  accidents,  dangers,  and  perils  of  tbt 
seas,  or  by  any  other  accidents,  ways,  or  means,  in  their  honest  endeavour  to  get  ihtfr 
living  by  way  of  merchandising/'  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Morden,  in  1702,  and 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Charlton,  near  Blackheath.  The  building  consistJ  of  % 
tjuadrangle  with  two  wings,  the  north  wing  eontiilning  a  common  hall  and  a  commtt' 
cellar  under  it.  There  is  a  chapel,  veatry,  and  burial-grouud ;  a  common  kitcheii, 
laundry,  and  brew-house  ;  thirty-nine  dwellings  for  the  apartments  of  the  inmateSi 
each  comprising  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room,  with  a  cellar ;  and  those  on  the  upper 
story  have  a  small  room  in  addition.  The  chaplain  and  treasurer  have  each  a  j^irdeii 
and  small  close^  and  the  four  senior  fellows  have  each  small  garden  plots.  A  common 
table  is  kept,  and  a  cook,  butler^  and  other  servants  are  maitxtaiued  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  college.  In  1828  the  number  of  inmates  was  only  twenty,  but  there  are  at  pre- 
sent twenty-nine.  Their  income  was  ruised  to  £60  a  year  each  in  1835,  The  Turkej 
Company  selected  the  inmates  as  long  as  it  was  in  cxintence,  but  they  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company.  The  total  income  of  the  college  is  about  ,£53150 
a  year.  The  chaplain  has  a  stipend  of  £S00  a  year,  £715  being  derived  from  as 
estate  left  for  his  especial  benefit. 


WiiiTTiNOTopf'B  OoLLEOfi,  Called  "  Qou's  Houib'*  by  his  executors,  was  founded  in 
1421  by  Sir  Richard  Whittiogton,  an  Alderman  of  London,  "for  perpetual  aujie&ta- 
tion  of  needy  and  poor  people."  It  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  Mereeci' 
Company,     The  principal  is  a  person  in  holy  orders,  called  the  tutor,  whose  duly  it 
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0  perform  ferrioe  in  the  ehspel,  and  ^  to  OTorteo  the  husbandry  of  the  houM,  and 
iriih  charity  and  peace  among  his  fellowi."  Each  poor  penon  admitted  ii  to  be 
''meek  of  spirit,  destitute  of  temporal  goods  in  other  places  by  which  he  might 
ipetently  live,  and  chaste  and  of  good  conyersation.**  The  inmates  must  be  single 
sons  above  fifty-five,  not  having  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  £20,  or  other 
pcrty  to  the  amount  of  £30  a  year.  They  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  college  a 
rly  stipend  of  £30,  besides  enjoying  some  money  gifts,  and  the  advantages  of 
iical  attendance  and  the  assistance  of  nurses.  There  are  thirty  out-pensioners, 
>  receive  £30  a  year.  The  present  college,  situated  near  Highgate  Archway,  was 
;ted  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  £17,000,  and  is  handsomely  built  of  stone  in  the 
egiate  style.    The  annual  income  is  nearly  £5000. 


lie  principal  almshouses,  properly  so  called,  which  are  intended  as  an  asylum  for 
aged  and  infirm,  are  those  under  the  management  of  the  City  Companies,  which 
e  been  benefited  and  brought  to  their  present  state  by  successive  endowments. 
ry  are  intended  for  the  liverymen  and  freemen  of  each  fraternity,  or  their  widows, 
>  are  elected  by  the  courts  of  assistants.  The  Drapers*  Almshouses  are  amongst 
earliest  foundations  of  this  kind,  having  originated  in  1522  :  they  are  situated  at 
enwich.  The  Merchant  Tailors  erected  seven  almshouses  for  fourteen  poor  widows 
593,  on  Tower  Hill ;  in  1637,  accommodation  was  provided  for  twelve  more ;  and  in 
5,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  old  buildings,  and  their  confined 
ation,  the  Company  erected  new  almshouses  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 ; 
the  number  of  almswomen  is  now  increased  to  thirty.  The  almshouses  of  the 
^smiths'  Company,  a  handsome  modem  building,  are  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Aske*s 
pital,  or  the  Haberdashers*  Almshouses,  for  twenty  poor  members  of  the  Haber- 
lers'  Company,  and  for  the  education  and  support  of  twenty  boys,  forms  three 
a  of  a  quadrangle,  the  chapel,  a  handsome  buildiug  with  a  Doric  portico,  being  in 
centre,  with  a  statue  of  Aske,  the  founder,  in  front.  The  almshouses  of  the  Fish- 
igers*  Company,  called  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  are  situated  at  Newington,  opposite  the 
)hant  and  Castle,  and  are  occupied  by  fortj-two  poor  men  and  women,  free  of  the 
ipany  or  widows  of  freemen ;  but  this  building  is  about  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new 
has  been  erected  at  West  Hill,  Wandsworth.  The  married  people  recei?e  12«.  a 
k,  the  single  7«.  or  Ss.,  and  10«.,  according  to  their  age  and  infirmities ;  and  those 
require  a  nurse  enjoy  28.  a  week  more,  or  12^.  altogether.  The  almspeople  also  re- 
e  various  gifts  in  money  and  clothing  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Service  is  per- 
led  daily  in  the  chapel,  and  the  chaplain  visits  the  almspeople  when  ill.  A  medi- 
man  is  paid  by  the  Company  for  attending  to  their  health.  The  present  hospital 
?ists  of  three  courts,  with  gardens  behind ;  and  there  is  a  dining-hall.  The  ex- 
iiture  is  about  £1700  a  year.  Most  of  the  almshouses  of  the  Companies  are  of 
milar  character.  The  East  India  Company  have  almshouses  at  Poplar  for  the 
3ws  of  their  officers ;  and  the  Trinity  Company,  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  have  alms- 
ses  for  the  reception  of  poor  captains  and  other  officers  in  the  merchant  service, 
ts,  &c.     It  was  founded  in  1695. 

he  total  number  of  almshouses  of  various  descriptions  in  London,  is  probably  not 
short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

he  ordinary  parochial  charities  of  the  City  consist  chiefiy  of  the  following  items : 
i  in  money,  bread,  clothing,  and  fuel ;  loans  with  and  without  interest  to  young 
.  beginning  business ;  marriage  portions ;  apprenticeship  fees ;  payments  for  ser- 
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mons  on  partieokr  daji  i  ftnd  thero  m  tlw  endowed  mk^d  oC.Ihe  poriub,  whm  i^ 
children  are  gratuitous! j  educated^  and,  in  tnanj  instanoes,  ako  eloth«d,  tuid  tu  ft  few 
entirely  maintained^  In  Bir  John  Cau'fl  school^  Si.  Botolph,  Aldg^te,  ^Mek  hu  ui 
income  of  aboye  £1500  a  jeir,  ninetj  children  aro  educated,  clothed,  and  fed.  4 


It  if  no  more  than  justice  to  the  Jewi  of  London  to  i«mi3^  that  their 
institutions  are,  in  proportion  to  their  numhen,  many,  and  libemllj  vupported. 
of  the  most  important  is  their  Hospital,  at  Mile  End,  et tablished  hj  the  phi^ 
exertions  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Qoldamid^  who  began  a  coTlediH 
the  purpose  among  their  friends  in  1795.    So  liberal  were  the  contributioua  ^ali^k 
1797,  they  were  able  to  purchase  ivLlh  them  £20,000  of  3  per  cent,  iiock.   th« 
Hospital  for  the  receptian  and  support  of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  education  aai 
industrious  employinent  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  waj  purchased  for  J880l>;  ta 
adjoining  house,  soon  added,  cost  £2000,    Th«  onginal  endowments  were  X3i}.('<*'  ^l 
3  per  cent,  stock.    Additions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the  fusd^  ^^^ 
considerable  sums  expended  in  rendering  the  buildings  more  commodious.     Bie^ 
present  inmates  are,  twelve  aged  person^  fifty  boys,  and  twenty-niii«  prh^ 
synagogue  is  attached  to  th@  establishment^  and  workshops  in  which  the  boyi 
taught  shoe-making  and  chair-making,  while  the  girls  are  instructed  in  b< 
and  needle  work.    The  following,  though  not  strictly  of  the  ola&a  of  which  wo 
been  treating,  are  giren  as  com pk ting  the  subject  of  charitiet  wholly  Jo' 
A  free-school  was  estiiblisbed  in  Beirs  Lane,  Spitalfidds,  in  1818^  or  rathcr 
to  the  old  charity,  the  ^Talmud   Torah;'   in  which,  in  1841,  298  boys   and  1' 
girls  were  receiving  elementary  education,  in  addition  to  21  pupils  of  the 
Torah.     It  was  estimated  in  that  year  that  3844  had  been  educated  in  the  Institntii 
since  its  commencement.    The  Jews  hare  a  well-managed  iufant<school  in  Hi 
ditch  ;  and  an  evening  school  for  adult  females  in  Whitens  Bow,  Bpitalfietd% 
and  conducted  by  the  persevering  chsjitablc  exertions  of  two  Jewish  ladie«. 
is  also  a  National  iufant-school,  super  intended  by  ladies  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Villa-real  Girls*  school.    The  Jews*  Oollegep  a  recent  institution,  appean 
have  confined  its  efibrts  hitherto  to  the  training  of  more  efficient  candidates  for  tlit 
ministry.    In  addition  to  these  there  are  almost  innumerable  institutions  for  nJ  i' 
tering  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  the  Jewish  poor: — Orphan  institiii 
societies  for  clothing  and  educating  fatherless  children ;  societies  for  f^Iieviug 
indigent  sick;  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  blind;  a  society  fst. 
assisting  the  Jewish  poor  at  their  festivals,  &c.  &c. 
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XIV.    SCHOOLS. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

Thi  Refbnnation  in  England  had  a  twofold  effect  upon  education ;  by  breaking  up 
the  religious  houses  it  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  our  schools ;  o|i  the  other  hand, 
tbe  general  awakening  of  intellect  which  characterised  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eentiiries,  and  of  which  ihe  Reformation  itself  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  effect,  was 
eTldently  in  the  highest  degree  faTourable  to  the  inculcation  of  knowledge.  The  in- 
tense desire  for  classical  learning  (which,  preceding  the  religious  moTement,  wfts 
afterwards  strongly  acted  upon  and  forwarded  by  it,  chiefly  through  the  circumstance 
thai  the  Greek  Version  of  the  New  Testament  became  the  uniyersal  standard  of 
authority  to  which  the  Reformers  appealed  in  all  their  religious  contests,)  was  a  still 
more  direct  influence  tending  to  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  education.  New 
Colleges  at  the  Uniyersities  sprang  into  existence  with  startling  rapidity ;  new  schools 
^ore  established  almost  as  fast  as  the  reforming  king  had  destroyed  them.  Hence  it 
^  that  of  the  exceedingly  numerous  body  of  grammar-schools  scattered  over  every 
P*it  of  the  country,  nearly  the  whole  were  founded  in  one  century,  the  sixteenth ; 
henee  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  older  schools  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Charter  House,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth,  date  their 
establishment  on  the  present  basis  from  the  same  period. 

We  may  infer  from  the  personal  history  of  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 

^bat  the  ordinary  motives  of  a  religious  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  de- 

[     siring  the  extension  of  education,  acted  upon  him  with  so  much  force  as  to  lead  in  a 

S'eat  measure  to  the  foundation  of  that  school.    His  appointment  as  Dean  of  St. 

^ul's  was  soon  distinguished  by  his  vigorous  and  searching  discipline  ;  among  other 

otters  recorded  of  him,  it  appears,  he  introduced  the  practice  of  preaching  himself 

on  Sundays  and  great  festival  days.    The  more  luxurious  of  the  clergy  could  perhaps 

We  forgiven  this  inroad  upon  their  habits ;  but  the  use  to  which  he  directed  his 

public  preachings,  as  well  as  his  private  influence  and  conversation — his  freedom  of 

opinion — his  contempt  for  the  abuses  of  the  religious  houses — his  aversion  to  clerical 

celibacy — above  all,  his  inclination  to  the  new  principles  of  which  he  was  indirectly 

one  of  the  most  active  promoters ; — all  this  they  could  not  forgive.    Dean  Colet  very 

naturally,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  became  highly  obnoxious  to  the  metropolitan 

clergy.    They  even  had  a  notion  of  honouring  him  by  a  Smithfield  martyrdom.    No 

man  could  better  afford  such  dislike,  for  no  man  had  truer  or  better  friends.    Linacre, 

the  eminent  physician,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the  best 

scholars  of  the  age,  was  one  of  them.    Latimer  was  another.     With  both  those,  and 

with  Lily,  the  first  master  of  Colet's  school,  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Italy, 

where  the  three  were  all  studying  Greek,  and  where  Colet  himself  had  gone  for  general 

improvement.      Of  the   relations  between  Colet  and  the  illustrious  author  of  the 

*  Utopia,'  the  following  passage  from  one  of  More's  letters,  written  to  the  former  while* 

he  was  abroad,  will  give  the  best  idea.     "  Return,  therefore,  my  dear  Colet ;  either 

for  Stepney's  sake  [where  Colet  then  resided],  which  moumeth  for  your  absence,  no 

less  than  children  do  for  the  absence  of  their  loving  mother ;  or  else  for  London's 

sake,  in  respect  it  is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  no  less  regard  than 
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of  jour  pnrents ;  and^  finally  (though  this  be  the  least  motive),  return  for  mj  ttke, 
who  have  wholly  dedicated  myself  to  your  directions,  and  do  most  earnestly  lo^g  to 
fei3  you.     In  the  meantime  I  pasB  my  time  with  Qrocine,  Ijauacer  [Liuacre^  and  lilj; 
the  Erst  beingf  as  you  Icnovr,  the  director  of  my  life  in  your  abseuce ;  the  second,  tin 
master  of  my  studies ;  the  third,  my  most  dear  companion.     Farewell,  and  see  joa 
love  mo  as  you  havo  done  hitherto.— I^ondoUi  21st  Oct,,  about  1510."     The  deli^htfitl 
spirit  that  pervades  these  sentences  needs  no  commeut.     They  come  from  the  heait, 
and  therefore  speak  directly  to  it.     Lastly^  Erasmus  was,  if  possible,  even  more  than 
any  of  these,  the  constant  companion  of  Colet  when  in  England^  his  constant  cor- 
respondent wlion    abroad.      Erasmus  gives  us  some   iuteresting  particulars  of  Um 
domestic  life  of  his  friend  j — of  his  dining  without  state  among  his  family,  but  always, 
if  possible,  with  some  straiigers  for  hia  guests, — of  his  short  sitting  at  meals,  that 
there  might  be  more  time  after  for  the  discourses  which  pleased  only  the  learned  asd 
the  good, — of  the  preliminary  reading  of  the  chapter   from  the  Bible  by  some  hoy 
with  a  good  voice,  as  suggestive  of  the  matter  of  the  discourse, — of  his  servant  read- 
ing to  him  when  he  had  no  companions  to  his  mind,^— of  his  dress^  plain  black,  while 
the  clergy  generally  of  his  rank  wore  purple,^ — ^of  Iiis  hospitality  in  handing  over  re- 
gularly to  his  steward  the  entire  receipts  of  hU  offices  in  the  church  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  household,  whilst  he  kept  his  own  private  estate  for  charitable  uses. 
Such  was  Dean  Colet,  the  man  who,  in  1509,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  priTite 
estate  to  the  admirable  puipose  of  founding  St.  Paulas  School ;  where  children  of  eTery 
nation,  country,  and  class  were  to  be  educated  free,  to  the  number  of  153 :  the  num- 
ber, with  that  fondness  for  conceit  peculiar  to  the  time,  is  borrowed  from  the  number 
of  lish  taken  by  St.  Peter.     This  school  he  endowed  with  lands  and  houises  to  the 
value  of  £  122  4j».  7f</,,  now  worth  between  £5000  and  £<JiMX>.    That  a  clergyman  should 
hava  stepped  out  of  his  class  to  find  trustees  among  laymen,  and  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  school  founded  upon  an  older  establisbmeut  that  had  always  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cathedral  dignitarie^i,  is  of  itself  a  idgoificant  feature  of  Colct*i 
views  with  relation  to  the  religious  differences  of  the  period,  and  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Erasmus's  Htatement.    "After  he  had  finished  all^'^  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Justus 
lonaa,  **  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and  oversight  of  the  estate,  not  to  the  clergy,  not 
to  the  bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen,  to  the  C^>mpany  of  Mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation.    Aiid 
when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  bo  committing  the  trust,  he  answered  to  this  e€ect^ 
that  there  was  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  found  leu 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citt9:eus  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of  mankind." 
If  ever  trustees  were  solemnly  called  upon  to  discharge  their  duties  with  fidelity,  and 
in  a  mode  that  should  at  the  same  time  animate  them  with  the  best  possible  spirit  for 
so  doing,  it  was  surely  hi  such  words.     The  fir^^t  head  master  appointed  by  the  Dou 
was  William  Lily,  the  eminent  grammarian,  "the  most  dear  companion"  of  Sir  Thoiq|^ 
More.   The  choice  was  probably  determined  by  that  high  idea  of  the  value  of  olaflfHH 
and  especially  of  Greek  learning  and  Literature,  which  the  Reformers  in  particnik^ 
among  our  learned  men  had  at  the  time  in  question,  Lily  being  the  first  teacher  of  Greek 
in  the  metropolis  after  the  revival  of  letters.     The  success  of  the  school  under  Lily 
showed  the  DeanV  selection  to  have  been  a  wise  one.    iJuring  the  twelve  years  that 
he  lived  to  conduct  it,  a  host  of  excellent  scholars  were  sent  forth  into  the  different 
departmeuta  of  public  life,  including  such  men  us  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  privy  coua- 
sellor  to  Henry  VII L,  Sir  Edward,  afterwards  Lord  North,  and  the  eminent  antiquaiy, 
Leiand.     It  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  opposition  and  some  obloquy,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  and  the  founder  were  allowed  to  carry  out  their  wishes  of  teach- 
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ig  the  cUunicfl  fireely;  the  latter,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  relates,  that  one  of  the  pre- 
%tea  of  the  church,  esteemed  among  the  most  eminent  for  his  learning  and  gravity, 
ad,  in  a  great  puhlic  assemhly,  accused  him  in  the  seyerest  terms  for  suffering  the 
Atin  poets  to  be  taught  in  his  new  seminary,  which,  on  that  account,  he  styled  a 
iovtae  of  idolatry.  Lily  died  of  the  plague  in  1523,  six  years  after  his  Mend  and 
Matron,  Colet. 

St.  Paulas  School  at  present  consists  of  eight  forms  or  classes,  the  first  receiying  the 
pupil  for  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  the  last  dismissing  him  with  a  sound  classical 
and  mathematical  education,  including  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  The 
•diool  is  strictly  a  free  one.  The  age  of  scholars  at  admission  must  not  exceed  fifteen. 
The  Mercers'  Company  are  the  admitters.  There  are  numerous  exhibitions  at  the 
Unirersity  in  connection  with  the  school.  Of  the  eminent  men  since  Lily's  time,  who 
hare  been  educated  here,  we  must  not  forget  such  names  as  John  Milton,  the  physi- 
cian Scarborough,  the  gossip  Pepys,  the  divine  Calamy,  the  astronomer  Halley,  and 
fche  warrior  Marlborough.  The  school,  as  built  by  Colet,  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  but  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  plan.  The  present  building  was  ej^ted  in  1823-4, 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Smith. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

Ths  origin  of  this,  **  the  noblest  institution  in  the  world,"  as  the  late  estimable  and 
distinguished  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  T.  Fanshaw  Middleton,  designated  the  chief  place  of 
his  own  nurture  and  education,  is  of  a  more  than  commonly  interesting  character, 
not  only  from  the  associations  connected  with  the  early  and  lamented  death  of  its 
founder,  Edward  YI.,  but  from  the  circumstances  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  foundation.  **  Mr.  Doctor  Ridley,  then  Bishop  of  London,  came  and  preached 
before  the  King's  Majesty  at  Westminster ;  in  which  sermon  he  mkde  a  fruitful  and 
goodly  exhortation  to  the  rich  to  be  merciful  unto  the  poor  ;  and  also  to  moTO  such 
as  were  inr  authority  to  travail  by  some  charitable  way  and  means  to  comfort  and 
relieye  them."  The  youthful  King  appears  to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  pointed  out,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  some  remedy 
were  devised.  So  he  '^  suddenly  and  of  himself"  sent  for  the  famous  Bishop  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  service,  when  the  following  scene,  so  admirably  and  almost 
dramatically  described  by  Stow, ''  on  the  very  report  of  the  said  Bishop  Ridley,"  took 
place.  "  So  soon  as  the  King's  Majesty  was  at  leisure,  he  called  for  him,  and  caused  him 

to  come  unto  him  in  a  great  gallery  at  Westminster,  where there  were  present  no 

more  persons  than  they  two,  and  therefore  made  him  sit  down  in  one  chair,  and  he  him- 
self in  another,  which,  as  it  seemed,  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Bishop  there  purposely 
set,  and  caused  the  Bishop,  mangre  his  teeth,  to  be  covered,  and  then  entered  commu- 
nication with  him  in  this  manner : — First,  giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  sermon 
and  good  exhortation,  he  therein  rehearsed  such  special  things  as  he  had  noted,  and 
that  so  many,  that  the  Bishop  said,  *  Truly,  truly,  (for  that  commonly  was  his  oath,) 
I  could  never  have  thought  that  excellency  to  have  been  in  his  Grace,  but  tfa^t  I 
beheld  and  heard  it  in  him.'  At  last,  his  King's  Majesty  much  commended  him  for 
his  exhortation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  '  but,  my  Lord,'  quoth  he, '  you  willed  such 
as  are  in  authority  to  be  careful  thereof,  and  to  devise  some  good  order  for  their  relief : 
wherein  I  think  you  mean  me  ;  for  I  am  in  highest  place,  and  therefore  am  the  first 
that  must  make  answer  unto  Qod  for  my  negligence,  if  I  should  not  be  careful  therein ; 
knofring  it  to  be  the  express  commandment  of  Almighty  God  to  have  compassion  of 
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hia  poor  and  need/  members,  for  whom  we  mugt  make  an  account  unto  him.  And 
truly,  mj  Lord,  I  ain,  before  ali  things  els€,  moat  willing  to  trarail  that  waj ;  and 
doubting  nothing  of  jrour  long  and  approved  wisdom  and  learning,  who  have  such 
good  seal,  as  wieheth  help  unto  them ;  but  also  that  jou  have  had  eomo  conferenoa 
with  others,  what  ways  are  best  to  be  taken  therein,  the  which  I  am  deslroui  to 
understand  :  I  pray  you  thereforo  to  say  your  mind/  The  Bishop  thinking  leaat  of 
that  matter,  and  being  amased  to  hear  the  wisdom  and  earnest  ^eal  of  the  Kiug^  was, 
aa  he  said  himself,  ho  astonished,  that  be  could  not  well  tell  what  to  say  ;  but,  aft^ 
lomo  pause,  said,  'that  he  thought  at  thiii  present,  for  some  entnince  to  be  had,  it 
wore  good  to  practise  with  the  City  of  London,  because  the  number  of  poor  there  wer# 
Tery  great,  and  the  citizens  al^o  were  many  and  wise  i  and  he  doubted  not  but  they  w«rt 
also  both  pitiful  and  merciful/  ''^  Edward  accordingly  gave  the  good  Bishop  a  letter, 
there  and  then,  signed  by  hia  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his  own  signet,  desiring  him 
to  deliver  it  personally,  and  to  let  him  know,  bo  soon  as  he  conveniently  might,  how 
he  had  proceeded  therein.  The  Bishop  was  **  so  joyons  of  having  the  aaid  letter,"  and 
so  ^^  marvellous  ^ealou^,''  that  he  had  an  interview  that  same  evening  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Six  Richard  l>obbs,  w  ho  on  its  receipt  exhibited  a  like  pleasure  and  eagemosn 
to  carry  into  cflect  the  King's  wishes.  The  Bishop  dined  the  next  day  with  Sir 
Richard  by  aj^poiutment,  when  two  aldermen  and  six  others  of  the  City  were  present, 
and  the  matter  was  earnestly  talked  over.  The  citiaens  did  not  shame  the  character 
Ridley  had  given  them  for  wisdom  and  humanity.  A  very  comprehensive  and  busi- 
ness-like plan  was  soon  laid  before  the  King.  The  poor  were  divided  into  three 
classes: — i.  The  poor  by  impotency,  consisting  principally  of  orphans,  the  aged,  blind 
and  lame,  and  lepers  ;  %.  The  poor  by  casual ty^  comprising  **  the  wounded  soldier,  the 
decayed  houiekeeper/' and  diseased  perBoas;  3.  The  thriftless  poor,  including  ^Hhe 
rioter  that  consume th  all,''  *^  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place,'"  and  ^'  the  idle 
person,  as  strumpets  and  others."  Such  were  the  people  for  whom  provision  was  now 
to  be  made.  Bridewell  was  prepared  for  the  last-mentioned  class ;  the  Hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomai  for  tlio  second  (the  decayed  housekeeper  hemg 
relieved  at  home) ;  whilst  as  to  the  first — the  leper  having  been  comfortably  boused 
id  proper  places,  so  as  '*  to  keep  him  out  of  the  city,"  and  "  from  clapping  of  diake< 
and  ringing  of  hells/^  (the  mode  in  which  these  unhappy  creatures  were  accustomed 
to  call  attention  to  their  wants),  and  the  x)oor  having  been  accommodated  in  an 
Almonr)',  bohmging  originally  to  the  Priory  of  St*  Mtury  Overies, — there  remained 
ooly  the  destitute  children  to  provide  for :  the  largest,  however,  and  in  every  way 
most  important  class.  For  these  they  set  apart  the  most  memorable  of  the  old  reli- 
gious houses  of  London,  the  Gray  Friars. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  a  repair  of  the  old  conventual  buildings,  which  had 
become  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  natural  ufl'ects  of  time  had  been  assisted  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  tenants  who  occupied  them  after  the  dissolution,  Tbe  citizoni, 
animated  by  Kdward'a  xeali  soon  restored  the  pkce  to  a  iit  state,  and  in  six  moothi* 
time  thro«  hundred  and  forty  children  were  admitted  into  the  old  monastic  walls. 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  iivery  of  russet,  which  was  soon  changed  for  the  garb 
tha^  with  some  trifling  alterations,  they  still  wean  In  June  1653,  the  children 
with  the  Corporation  at  their  head,  wore  received  in  that  same  palace  wherein  but  a 
few  months  before  Edward  and  Ridley  bad  held  their  memorable  conversation,  and 
the  charter  of  incorporatiou  of  the  different  hospitals  before  mentioned  was  delivered 
by  the  gratified  King.  Au  admirable  description  of  that  scene  has  been  preserved  by 
one  who  was  no  doubt  an  eyc-witaess — the  great  painter,  Holbein,  whose  work,  com- 
I  of  the  event,  yet  hangs  in  the  Hospital  hallt    The  young  monarch,  ia  an 
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EAajf  cfttUT&Tf  UTid  dignified  po^tioD,  sita  on  an  eleTated  tbrono,  in  a  Rcarlet  and 
eimined  robc^  holding  the  nceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting  mth  the  other  the 
ehftrior  to  the  kneeling  Lord  MajoT.  By  hia  side  atandfl  the  ChancelJor,  hoMiog  the 
icals,  and  other  officers  of  state.  Bishop  Ridlcj,  desetTedly  a  prominent  figure, 
luteals  before  him,  with  tiplifted  hands^  as  if  supplicnting  a  Messing  on  the  erent : 
whilst  the  aldermen,  Ac,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  kneel  on  both  sides,  oc<2upTing  the 
middle  ground  of  the  picture  ;  citizens  stand  behind  them  ;  and  lastly,  in  front,  are  ii 
double  row  of  boju  on  one  side,  and  of  girls  on  the  other.  The  old-faahioned  square 
nindowi,  with  rude  niches  between  (two  baring  atatues),  and  the  chequered  floor, 
bear  ererf  mark  of  being  real  representations  of  the  ckief  features  of  the  old  palace  at 
We9tmin£ter.  Stow  describe!i,  in  his  usually  graphic  manner,  a  scene  which  appears  to 
liaTe  been  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  just  referred  to.  He  says,  **  And,  for  a  ftirthcr 
telief,  a  petition  being  made  to  the  King's  Majesty  for  a  licence  to  take  in  mortmain,  or 
oilierwise  withotit  licence^  lands  to  a  certain  yearly  Yakie^  and  a  Apace  left  in  the  patent 
for  his  Qrace  to  put  in  what  sum  would  please  him,  he,  looking  on  the  void  place,  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  this  sum  in  these  words : — *  four  thousand 
Biarks  by  the  year  -/  and  then  j^aid^  in  the  hearing  of  his  council^ '  Lord^  I  yield  thee 
most  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hast  given  me  life  thug  long  to  finish  this  work,  to  the 
glory  of  thy  name.'  After  which  foundation  established,  he  lived  not  above  two  daySj 
whose  life  would  have  been  wi&hed  equal  to  the  patriarchs,  If  it  had  pleased  God  io  to 
hiive  prolonged  it/* 

Benefactions  flowed  in  from  different  quarters  to  the  support  of  the  infant  cstablisb- 
inent  i  one  of  these  in  particular  deserves  especial  mention  i — '*  There  was  one  Richard 
Castell,  alias  Cas teller,  shoemaker,  dwelling  in  Westminster,  a  man  of  great  travail 
ai)d  labour  in  his  faculty  with  his  own  hands,  and  »uch  a  one  aa  was  named  the  Cock 
of  WistminMerj  because,  both  winter  and  summer,  he  was  at  his  work  before  four 
o*c1ock  in  the  morning*  This  man,  thus  truly  and  painfully  labouring  for  his  living, 
Ood  blessed  and  increased  his  labour  so  abundantly,  that  he  purchased  lands  and 
tenements  in  Westminster,  to  the  yearly  value  of  forty  and  four  pounds.  And  having 
no  child,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  (who  survived  him,  and  was  a  virtuous  good 
woman),  gave  the  same  lantis  wholly  to  Christ*s  Hospital  aforesaid,  to  the  relief  of  the 
innocent  and  fatherless  children,  and  for  the  succour  of  the  miserable  sore  and  sick, 
harlMjured  in  the  other  hospitals  about  London." — (AYorr.)  The  benevolent  shoe- 
maker's estate  is  now  of  considerable  value.  Another  great  benefactor  was  Sit  Richard 
Bobbs,  the  first  President,  and  the  man  who  had  so  praiseworthily  exerted  himself,  in 
the  year  of  his  mayoralty,  in  carrying  out  the  King's  wishes.  Since  the  period  of  the 
foundation,  the  income  of  the  institution  has  known  much  fluctuation,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  number  of  the  inmates.  The  three  hundred  and  forty  children,  with 
which  the  Hospital  opened,  had  dwindled  down,  in  lfi8U,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  j 
at  the  present  time  there  are  above  twehe  hun^lred  boys  on  the  foundation  in  London 
and  Hertford,  and  seventy  girls.  The  object  of  the  institution  has  also,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  become  materially  changed;  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Governors  or  Benefactors,  who  havo  now  long  been  the  chief 
supporters  of  Christ's  UoipitaL 

There  are  few  places  in  London  where  visitors  may  be  more  frequently  observed  to 
it&nd  and  enjoy  the  scene  before  them  than  by  those  large  gates  which  span  the 
opening  in  Newgat^J  Street,  revealing  the  magnificent  Hall  to  every  passer  by;  with 
tkm  countless  throngs  of  hatless,  blue-gowned,  and  yellow- stockinged  boys,  who  are 
making  the  area  before  it  resound  again  with  their  boisteroUB  mirth.  Such  a 
scene^  indeed,  in  the  heart  of  London,  may  weU  excite  notice  \   but  there  is  some- 
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thing  about  a  blue-coat;  boj,  or  his  school,  that  makes  him  always  an  object  of  in- 
tereat^  whether  jou  meet  him  in  some  remote  street  of  London  on  bis  holiday,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  stage-coach  during  Chris tnias  time,  looking  aa  blooming,  and  uncovered, 
and  apparently  as  uuconcerned  as  ever  at  the  seTeritles  of  the  sea<ion,  whilst 
eTcry  one  else  is  shivering  beneath  the  completest  panoply  of  caps,  .shawlF,  and 
great  coats^ — or,  lastly,  in  some  remote  country  village,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
school,  where  the  annual  viisit  of  the  blue^^oat  boy,  in  bis  strange  costume,  makes  aa 
much  sensation  among  the  more  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  place*  as  the  noTttt 
appearance  of  the  conjurer  from  the  neighbouring  fair,  and  no  doubt  the  attainments 
of  the  boy  arc  supposed  to  be  scarcely  less  wonderful  Many  circumstances  combiae 
to  create  this  interest. 

Let  us  enter  the  gates  and  pass  through  the  play-ground.  We  find  to  the  right  aa 
entrance  (beneath  a  new  building  containing  dormitories)  to  the  cloisters,  foi 

large  square,  enclosing  a  space  called  the  Garden,  where  the  monks  are  said  to     

been  once  accustomed  to  solace  tiicmselves,  and  which  was  at  no  very  distant  period 
covered  with  grass,  and  had  a  fine  large  tree  in  the  centre.  All  this  part  is  con- 
iecrated^  and  many  burials  have  taken  place  both  in  the  cloisters  and  the  quadrangle 
within.  The  general  burial-ground  of  the  hospital  is  between  the  south  cloister  and 
the  bouses  in  Newgate  Street,  which  conceal  it  from  public  view. 

From  the  burial-ground  we  step  into  the  well-known  Cbrist  Churcb  Passage,  wbich 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  church  and  the  east  cloister,  over  which  is  the  statue  of  the 
youthful  founder.  This,  with  the  adjoining  south  front  of  the  hospital,  was  erected 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  front,  with  the  church,  ^c,  in  the  great  fire,  bj 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  alderman,  and  sometime  Lord  Mayor;  one  of  those  men  who 

"  Did  good  hy  stealth .  and  hlush'd  to  find  it  fame," 

The  Church  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  con- 
ventual edifice,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure.  But  the  Blue-coat  l>oys  are 
here  also  the  chief  feature,  filling  the  gallery  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  with  an 
almost  interminable  expanse  of  faces,  and  where  the  order  and  silence  prevailing 
among  so  dense  a  multitude  are  equally  noticeiible.  Behind  the  churchy  and  parallel 
with  the  East  Cloister,  is  a  kind  of  street  opening  from  Butcher  Hall  Lane  {now 
King  Edward  Street),  in  which  are  houses  for  the  Masters,  and  the  Counting  House 
with  the  Court  Room  above,  where  the  business  of  the  institution  is  carried  on,  in- 
cluding the  nomination  of  Governors,  and  the  admittance  of  children  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Hospital.  A  brief  outline  of  the  genoral  management  of  the  Hospital  may  bo 
here  fitly  introduced.  The  Governors  consist,  first,  of  the  Lord  IVIayor,  /Udermen,  and 
twelve  Common  Council  men,  chosen  by  the  other  members  of  tho  C^^uncil;  and, 
i^econdly,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  who  become  benefactors  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  £5^A} — these  elect,  for  life,  an  Alderman  as  President,  in 
whom  is  rested  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  Tho  rights  of  presentation  are  thus 
exercised — the  Lord  Mayor  annually  nominates  two  children,  and  the  President  three 
(which  includes  their  rights  as  Aldermen),  each  Alderman  one,  the  Treasurer  two,  be- 
sides his  occasional  one  as  Governor;  lastly,  the  Governors  fill  up  the  remaining 
VACincies  by  rotation.  The  principal  qualificiitions  retiuired  on  tho  part  of  tho 
children  are,^ — that  they  be  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  ten  years  of  ago ;  that 
they  be  neither  foundlings  nor  maintained  at  the  parish  chiirge  ;  that  they  have  been 
bom  in  wedlock ;  that  they  are  free  from  any  infectious  distemper  or  incurable 
diseise;  and  that  their  parents  have  no  adequate  means  of  maintaining  and  educat- 
ing them.    The  other  officers  of  tbe  bouse  comprise  eight  classical  masters^  four 
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writing  muierSj  two  mathematical  mMteri^,  a  French  master,  a  drawing  m^ief 
and  a  ringing  master,  ia  the  schcmls ;  chief  and  assistant  clerkg,  stcwitrd  and  matron, 
I1I1ZM8,  beadles,  &a,  &c.  The  admission  of  children  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
afiin  of  the  Hospital  are  managed  bj  a  numerouB  Committee  of  GoYcmorB,  meet- 
ing QDce  a  month  in  the  Court  Room  before  mentioned,  or  in  the  Treasurer's  r<M>m 
adjoining.  Hare  ahio  the  Govemora  and  Officers  dine  together  on  certain  daya  in 
eTerj  year.  It  is  a  handsome,  stately-looking  place,  with  a  Tanked  ceiling,  crossed 
near  each  end  by  a  carred  oak  beam  supported  on  a  pillar.  At  the  farther  end, 
behind  the  President's  chair,  is  the  famous  picture  of  Edward  VL,  by  Holbein.  Two 
other  portraits  of  the  King,  one  on  each  side,  testify  the  grateful  remembrance  in 
which  he  is  here  held*  There  are  various  other  portraits  hung  around  the  walls  of 
this  room,  and  that  of  the  chief  clerk's  below ;  among  the  rest,  one  of  Dame  Mary 
Ramsey^  who  made  a  most  magnificent  bequest  to  the  Hospital,  now  producing  above 
£4000  yearly.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  this  lady.  She  intended  to  have  be- 
queathed some  X^X)  a  year  to  8t*  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  condition  of  the 
College  taking  the  name  of  "  Peter  and  Mnry.'*  Dr.  Soames,  the  master,  drily  re- 
marked that  ^  Peter,  who  eo  long  lived  single,  was  now  too  old  to  have  a  feminine 
pwriner  ;'*  and  so  refused  the  offer.     Fuller  may  well  call  this  "a  dear  jest/' 

At  the  termination  of  Counting  House  Yard  \vc  find  the  old  play-ground  nearly 
facing  Little  Britain.  This  extensive  area  is  called  the  Ditch,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  great  watercourse  which  environed  the  ancient  city  wall  ran  through  it,  as, 
indeed,  in  the  form  of  a  drain,  it  still  does,  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Ditch  are 
the  Grammar  and  Mathematical  Schools,  on  the  western  the  Writing  School,  and  on 
the  southern  the  beautifid  architectural  gateway  over  the  cloister,  which  at  once,  as 
it  were,  divides  and  connects  the  two  quadrangles  of  the  Ditch  and  the  Garden.  The 
Writing  School  was  built  by  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  architect  being  Wren.  The  founder^s  statue  very  appropriately  stands  iu  front  ol 
the  building.     The  elegant  structure  comprising  the  Grammar  and  Mathematical 

eools  was  built  in  1832,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  of  the  Hospital,  the  late 
Shaw.  The  statues  are  those  of  Charles  II.,  the  original  founder  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School,  and  Edward  VI.  The  ioterior  consists  chieliy  of  two  large  apart- 
ments, with  studies,  &c.,  for  the  masters.  Though  the  buildings  have  disappeared 
with  which  most  of  the  interesting  Bchooi-memories  of  the  Hospital  are  connected, 
y9i  even  the]  site  has  a  certain  interest.  One  still  seems  to  breathe  the  same  air 
ih  the  master-minds  whose  first  weak  and  aimless  attempts  were  here  guided  and 
engthened.  Coleridge  was  here;  and  a  memorable  record  of  his  presence,  and  of 
the  benefits  he  owed  to  the  Hospital,  and  its  then  master,  the  Rev.  James  Boyer,  has 
been  left  to  us  in  the  poet's  own  words: — **He (the  master),"  writes  Coleridge,  "early 
moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus 
to  Virgil^  and  again  of  Virgil  to  OviJ.  Ho  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius, 
Terence,  and,  above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  ooly  with  the  Iloman  poets 
of  the  (8<M^l]ed)  ailver  and  brazen  ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era; 
and  on  grounds  of  plain  Beuse  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  as^rt  the  superiority  of 
the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspero 
makA  Hilton  as  lessons;  and  they  were  the  lessoDs,  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
txoable  io  hriiuf  up^  so  as  to  escape  hia  censure.  I  learned  from  him  that  poetry,  even 
ihat  of  the  loftiest  and  seemiDgly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as 
Mreie  as  that  of  science,  and  mure  difficult*  because  more  subtle,  raoro  complex,  and 
dMivndent  upon  more  fugitive  causes.     In  our  Englieh  compositions  (at  least  for  the 
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last  three  years  of  our  «chooI  education)  he  showed  so  mercy  to  pHraae,  xnctaiphor^  or 
image,  unsupported  hj  a  sound  lenno^  or  where  the  »auie  seoto  might  hare  been  ooa- 
Teyed  with  equal  force  and  digtiitj  in  pltiiner  words.  Liite,  harp*  and  Ijre — muMi, 
muses,  and  in?pimtbiie — Pegasus*  Parnassus*  and  Hippocrcne,  were  all  an  abomina- 
tion to  him,  lu  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming, — *  Harp  ?  Harp  I 
Lyre  ?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean !  Muse^  Imy  I  Muse !  Your  nurse's  daughter, 
you  mean  !  Pierian  spring  ?  Oh  !  ay  !  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  !  * "  It  is  only 
right  to  observe^  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  baa  given,  in  his  *  RecuUections  of  his  life^* 
and  "  from  his  own  citperience,"  a  terrible  rcrerse  to  the  picture.  There  is  no  douhl 
that  Mr  Boycr  carried  his  severity,  if  not  worse  qualities,  to  an  undue  length,  Oole* 
ridge  himself  obsenred,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  "  It  was  lucky  that  the  cherubim 
who  took  him  to  hearen  were  nothing  but  faces  and  wings,  or  he  would  infallibly 
hare  flogged  them  by  tho  wav,"  Hero  ako  was  educated  Charles  Lamb,  who  ha*  left 
us  two  pleasant  papers  on  the  Hospital.  Going  regularly  back  from  the  present 
jjcriod  into  the  history  of  the  School,  we  find  among  its  names,  Bamoa,  the  late 
Editor  of  tho  *  Times/  **  than  whom/'  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  **  no  man^  if  he  had  cared 
for  it,  could  have  been  more  certain  of  attaining  celebrity  for  wit  and  literature;" 
Mitchell,  the  translator  of  'Aristophanes;'  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Bishop  Middlcton,  Jere- 
miah Markland,  esteemed  the  best  scholar  and  critic  of  the  last  century;  Richardson, 
the  great  novelist ;  Joshua  Barnes,  another  famous  Bcholiast,  Bishop  Btillingfleel, 
Camden,  the  most  illustrious  of  British  antiquarians. 

>  With  notices  of  the  infirmary,  the  dormitory,  anrl  the  hall,  i^e  shall  conclude.  Al- 
though there  is  little  general  need  of  the  largo  building,  erected  in  18:22,  for  the  pur* 
potet  of  the  infirmary,  the  average  number  of  piitients  being  about  tffrrfft/  on/v*  ye* 
il  was  wisely  anticipated  that  some  prevailing  epidemic  might  suddenly  up|>ear  in  tho 
hospital,  and,  without  such  provision,  might  be  attended  with  alarming  consequencel 
It  stands  behind  the  hall.  The  principal  dormitories  are  erected  one  on  each  of  t^ 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  cloister;  and  present,  of  course,  rery  similar  interior 
mngements.  The  one  through  which  we  passed  had  a  row  of  pillars  down  the 
with  a  range  of  beds  projecting  from  the  line  of  their  base,  on  each  side,  and  simitir 
ranges  from  each  wall ;  and  very  convenient,  comfortable-looking  little  beds  they  an 
^-each  numbered,  and  each  having  at  tho  extremity  the  little  box  for  the  books,  play- 
things, Src,  of  the  young  owner.  Dim  lamps,  having  a  very  cloistral  sort  of  appea^ 
ance,  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  At  the  end  aro  the  nurse's  Dpartments,  with 
their  curtained  windows,  looking  like  a  little  interior  house.  But  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  spot  wfia  tho  comer  against  the  nurses'  apartments,  whore  stood  a  bed 
of  a  more  distinguished-looking  character  than  the  rest,  and  by  its  side  a  glased  doot 
with  the  light  shining  through  : — the  lamp  of  the  solitary  student,  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  the  flospital,  a  Deputy  Grecian.  Before  we  quit  the  dormitory^ 
let  us  in  a  few  words  trace  the  history  of  a  Blue-coat  boy's  day.  A  bell  rings  at  ftflreo 
(six  in  summer),  that  is  the  signal  to  rise;  at  a  quarter  past,  the  boys  proceed  to 
the  lavatory  (a  model  of  convenient  arrangement),  to  wash ;  at  eight,  they  breakfast 
in  the  ball.  School  begins  at  nine,  and  lasts  till  twelve;  the  boys  again  wash,  play 
for  half  an  hour,  when  they  hurry  into  the  ball  to  dinner.  From  half-past  one  to 
four  the  schools  arc  again  open ;  another  half  hour  s  play,  then  supper  at  five  in  Ibe 
hall,  washing  at  six ;  prayurs  read  by  the  monitor  in  the  dormitory  afterwards  com- 
plete the  day's  proceedings.  Severn!  small  intervals  of  spare  time  of  course  occur, 
which  the  boys  find  no  ditficulty  in  disposing  of. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Hall  was  laid  in  1R26,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  pra- 
aence  of  an  imposing  array  of  dialinguished  persona,  and  wan  opened  in  lBt9,  with 
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moni&lB  of  %  still  more  importAQt  character*  The  exterior  of  this  beautiful  build- 
ing is  too  well  known  to  need  description :  we  merely  therefore  obeerre  that  it  b  buill 
in  the  purest  itjle  of  Gothic  architecture^  with  embattled  and  pinnacled  summit, 
octagmi&l  tow  en  at  the  endiit  yery  loftj  pointed  windowi,  and  low  archei  in  the  base*  i 
rnent,  opening  upon  an  arcade,  where  the  boji  find  shelter  during  their  b porta  in  bad 
weather.  A  bust  of  Edward  decorates  the  apace  over  the  centre  arch.  The  Uall 
liands  on  an  interesting  spot ;  being  erected  partly  over  the  foundations  of  the  IUh 
ISwiofy  of  the  Gray  Friara^  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  City  wall  The  interior  I 
fbtnuk  next  to  Wcftminster  Hall,  the  nobleat  room  in  the  metropolis.  It  measures 
obe  Isundred  and  eighty-seren  feet  in  length,  fifty-one  wide,  and  forty-six  and  a  half 

I,  ftnd  it  is  in  every  respeet  as  architecturally  beautiful  as  it  ia  gigantic  in  dimen- 

The  "public  suppers"  of  Christ's  IloflpUal  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  de- 
ferred ly,  for  their  interesting  character.  In  this  magnificent  Hall  they  derive  new 
'  :tionfl.  They  are  held  on  every  Sunday  evening,  from  the  commencement  of 
tifuy  iintil  Easter.  At  the  appointed  time  the  two  rows  of  chandeliers  are 
|hted,  and  shed  their  brilliant  illumination  through  the  extensive  space ;  the  "  trad« 
1^**  wbode  turn  it  is  to  officiate  (a  party  to  each  table),  bring  in  their  baskets  of 
i,  knives,  Ac,  leathern  piggins,  into  which  the  beer  is  poured  from  a  leathern 
and  among  the  rest  one  brings  variegated  candles,  which  are  lighted  and 
ieattered  about  the  tables.  Now  come  the  boya,  who  seat  themselves  at  their  respeo*  \ 
tive  tables,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  nurse.  All  thus  far  prepared,  precijsely  al 
seven  o'clock  the  procession  enters,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Preside nt^  Trca- 
. Hirer,  and  Governors,  walking  two  by  two;  the  organ  swells  out  Its  weloomet  the  vaal 
ithful  assemblage  stands  up  and  joins  in  the  psalm,  which  Is  led  by  the  singing 
boys  in  the  organ  gallery,  and  as  it  proceeds  the  great  personages  take  their  seat  on 
the  raised  dais  stretching  across  the  Hall  at  the  farther  end.  A  splendidly-carved 
chair,  framed  from  the  oak  of  old  St.  Katherine*s  Church,  invites  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
Iha  chief  direction  of  the  feast.  Behind  him  and  the  long  row  of  personages  who 
>mpaDy  him,  sit  the  more  distlDguisbed  visitors,  includiDg  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
'Wight  jewels,  and  brighter  eyes,  enough  to  dazzle  the  vision  of  the  more  romantic 
MMRig  those  young  gazers.  Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  gallery  where  Holbein^i 
picture  is  placed,  and  also  into  the  body  of  the  Hall  The  last  are  also  allowed  the 
further  indulgence  of  walking  to  and  fro  between  the  tables  as  soon  as  the  supper  ia 
iced,  on  the  close  of  the  singing,  reading,  and  prayers.  After  supper  the  organ 
reverberates  through  the  Hall,  and  the  lovers  of  music  find  in  the  anthem 
wyeh  la  now  sung  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  The  sing^ 
ing  boya  now  join  their  fellows,  and  the  nurse  of  the  first  table  leads  the  way,  followed 
by  the  boys  two  and  two,  towards  the  Lord  Mayor,  where  she  curtseya,  and  they  bow, 
trade  boya  and  all  with  their  Imakets  (there  is  a  smile  sometimes  at  tboir  ex.penae) ; 
than  along  the  whole  length  of  the  room  towards  the  door,  where  they  disappear. 
And  thus,  till  the  whole  eight  hundred  and  odd  boys  have  passed  in  review  before 
the  high  civic  dignitary,  continues  the  long  procession  to  glide  on,  the  organ  pealing 
t§aiii  aa  grandly  as  ever. 

We  muat  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  kitchen  beneath  the  Hall,  which  ia  of  truly 
Oyelopean  architecture,  with  its  tall  and  maaay  granite  pillars,  if  it  be  only  to  allude 
to  the  great  ameliorations  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  both  in  the  quality  and 
quaiitity  of  the  boys'  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introdi^ing  an  Incident,  having  no 
remote  connection  with  the  subject^  which  is  too  honourable  to  all  parties  to  be  over- 
looked.   Charles  Lamb  is  the  recorderi    It  appears  that^  in  spite  of  the  amall  amount 
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of  food  allowed,  much  of  what  was  gircn  could  not  be  e&ten^  more  particulftily  iht 
fat  of  the  fresh  l>oiled  beef,  which  was  called  paf/,  Aiid»  saya  Charles  Lamb,  **  A  gig- 
eater  in  our  time  was  equivalent  to  a  goulc,  and  held  ia  equal  detestation."  Nolr 
withstanding  this  universality  of  fceliDg,  it  appears  there  was  one  memorable  excep- 
tion. This  boy  "  was  observed  after  dinner  carefully  to  gather  up  the  remnants  lefl 
at  his  table  (not  many,  nor  very  choice  fragments^  you  may  credit  me),  and,  in  m 
especial  manner,  these  disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and  secretly 
Blow  in  the  'settle  that  sto&d  at  his  bedside.  None  saw  when  be  ate  them.  It  wM 
rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night  lie  waa  watched,  but  oo 
traces  of  guch  midnight  practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported  that,  on  leaff^ 
days,  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  lx>unds  a  largo  blue  check  haudkerchid, 
foil  of  something.  This,  then,  must  be  the  accursed  thing*  Conjecture  next  wi«  U 
work  to  imagine  how  he  conld  dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  bcggait 
This  belief  generally  prevailed.  lie  went  al>out  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No 
one  would  play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
ichooi.  He  waa  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of 
that  negative  punishment  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripe*.  Still  he  pet- 
■erefed.  At  length  he  was  obserred  hy  two  of  his  school-follows,  who  were  deter^ 
mined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpose,  to 
enter  a  large  worn-out  building  guch  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane, 
which  are  let  out  to  vai'h^us  scales  of  pauperism,  with  open  door  and  a  common  stair- 
case. After  him  they  silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and 
saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  cla«L 
Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  certainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim. 
They  had  him  in  their  toils.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution 
most  signal  was  looked  for.  I^Ir.  Hathaway,  the  then  stcxvard  (for  this  happened  ft 
little  after  my  time*),  with  that  pationt  sagacity  which  tempered  all  his  conduct, 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to  fionteoce*  The  result 
was,  that  the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 
BcrapSi  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of  ^^ —  {the  lioy),  an  honest  couple  come  to  decay, 
whom  thia  seaaonable  supply  Lad,  in  ftll  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy ;  and, 
that  this  young  stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  bad  all  this  while  been 
only  feeding  the  old  birds  !  The  governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to  their  honoor, 
Toted  a  present  relief  to  the  family,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal.'* 


The  principal  other  old  metropolitan  schools  were  established  in  the  following 
order : — the  Mercers'  own  free-grammar  school,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Yiir.;  the  Merchant  Tailors' in  1567;  St.  Saviours,  1562;  St.  Olavc's,  1570: 
and  Westminster,  15i^K>.  The  Mercers'  School  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomn^?H>f-Acon*s.  a  religious  establishment  of  such  great  wealth  and  rank  th»t 
its  master,  at  the  time  of  tho  dissolution,  was  a  mitred  abbot,  and  the  revenues  trxilj 
princely.  Henry  VIH.  sold  the  buildings  and  a  part  of  its  land  to  the  Mertera* 
Company,  stipulating  for  once  that  the  school  should  be  maintained.  But  the  merit 
of  this  precaution  seems  to  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who,  Strype  says,  ira» 
instrumental  in  the  making  of  the  arrangement.  From  this  period  the  school  became 
ft  regular  frcc-schooL  In  1804  the  Company  wisely  departed  from  the  strictly  oUunieal 
iyitem  previously  pursued^y  including  the  other  branches  of  a  sound  general  edu^ 

Mr.  Matthias  Hathaway  wag  appointed  steward  in  1700.      . 
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Tmtion ;  and  in  1809  increaaed  the  numbers  of  its  scholars  ^m  25  to  35^  and  gince  then 

kg&in  to  70.   There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  age  or  place  of  residence  of  scholars^  but  a 

«ertftin  amount  of  proficiency  is  deemed  indispensable.    The  iDstniction  is  perfectly 

gratuitous ;  and  there  is  attached  to  the  school  the  farther  adraniage  of  two  llniTer- 

;j  exhibitions  of  XoO  per  annum  each,  for  five  years,  to  reward  occasionally  the  most 

torions  students.     Of  this  school  Colet  was  a  member,  also  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 

Lionel,  afterwards  Lord,  Cranfieid^  and  Bishop  Wron,    Tho  masters  arc  four  in 

ber.    The  school,  like  that  of  St,  Pnurs,  is  constantly  full 

The  school  of  the  Merchant  Tailors  is  an  honourable  iustance  of  the  application  of 

iluB  funds  bj  a  City  company,  assisting,  as  it  does,  to  a  constderablo  extent,  in  the 

cation  of  no  less  than  250  pupils.     It  iiras  founded  in  1561  for  children  of  all 

ions  and  countries  indifferently,  which  in  1731  was  ioterpreted  to  mean  that  Jews 

to  be  excepted,  or  eUe  the  Company  had  grown  in  the  interim  less  tolerant  in 

▼lews.     Attached  to  the  school  are  thirty-seven  feUowships  at  St.  John^s  College, 

Ford,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White  for  its  scholars :  in  consequence,  several  of  the 

t  are  yearly  sent  to  the  University.    A  long  list  of  eminent  names  graces  the  pages 

of  the  school-records  of  Merchant  Tailors':  we  read  there  Lancelot  Andrews,  Juxon, 

Charles  Vs  spiritual  companion  on  tho  scafFoldj  William  Lowth  the  elder,  Sandys, 

the  trareller.  Dr.  Schomberg,  Sir  James  and  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Robert,  the  first 

Lord  Clive,  with  archbishops,  bishops,  6ic^  too  numerous  to  mention.     The  education 

here  is  strictly  classical  and  mathematical,  and  conducted  by  four  masters. 

The  school  of  St.  Saviour  deserves  respectful  mentioo,  were  it  only  for  the  ad- 
mirable practical  rules  drawn  up  by  its  founders.  According  to  one  of  these,  the 
Master  is  to  he  a  man  of  a  wise,  sociable,  and  loving  disposition,  not  hasty  or  furious, 
nor  of  any  ill  example  ;  he  shall  be  wise  and  of  good  experience,  to  ducern  (he  imiure 
of  ev^rtf  geverai  child;  to  work  up<ra  the  disposition  for  the  greatest  advantage,  benefit, 
and  comfort  of  the  child ;  to  learn  with  the  lore  of  liis  book :  unfortunately,  it  was 
necessary  then  as  now  to  add,  ^'  if  such  a  one  may  be  got.'*  The  sports  of  tho  scholars, 
bj  the  same  rules,  were  directed  to  be  shooting  with  the  long-bow,  chess,  running, 
WfMtling,  and  leaping.  Scholars  pay  £1  entrance-money,  and  £2  per  annum.  This 
ogreea  but  ill  with  one  part  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders  in  1520,  that  the  school 
should  be  for  children,  as  well  of  the  fioor  as  of  the  rich. 

The  founders  of  St.  Olaves,  in  157U,  seem  to  have  bad  these  words  in  view  when 
they  formed  their  establishment  for  "  children  and  younglings  as  well  of  rich  as 
poor/'  being  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Elizabeth  consented,  it  seems,  to  become 
the  patron,  and  it  was,  consequently,  called  her  school ;  but  her  name  and  a  legal 
ttatua  seem  to  have  been  all  she  gave  to  it.  An  excellent  general  education  was  pro- 
^jidedf  which  was  to  be  so  truly  free  that  not  even  tM>oks  were  to  l>e  paid  for,  and  the 
^^BMten  were  not  to  receive  any  fee  or  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any  pretence 
J^^rtaterer.  The  age  of  admittance  is  six  or  seven,  and  the  boys  remain  generally  till 
\  fourteen,  when  those  of  humbler  condition  are  apprenticed ;  others,  who  arc  studying 
i  for  the  learned  professions,  may  remain  an  almost  unlimited  time.  Two  exhibitions 
J  of  £S0  each  at  the  Universities  are  connected  with  the  school.  St.  Olaves  is  now  one 
I'  ikf  the  most  valuable  of  metropolitan  schools.  The  funds  have  been  so  greatly  in- 
I  oeaaed  in  progress  of  time,  that  they  amount  at  present  to  about  £30(M>  a  year, 
k  With  the  enlargement  of  the  means  tho  endfi  have  been  pursued,  of  late  years  at  least, 
V  in  a  correspoodiagly  liberal  spirit.  The  old  school-houses  having  been  pulled  down 
\  i  for  the  construction  of  the  Loudon  and  Greenwich  Railway,  a  handsome  new  gothic 
I  •  building  has  been  erected  near  the  line  of  railway  on  the  west.  The  school  is  ex- 
clusiTely  for  the  parish,  or  rather  the  two  parishes,  into  which  the  old  St.  Olaved  has 
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been  divided,  and  is  onlj  the  more  efficient  irom  thikt  rery  exclusitenea  ;  naoB  tlw 
number  of  children  t^^ught  (limiicd  oulj  bj  the  capacity  of  the  buildixig*)  b  m 
large,  n^rlj  six  hundred^  that  undue  preferencea,  whether  of  persoas  or  of  dasftct, 
become  alike  unnecessarj  and  impracticable  to  any  important  extent;  the  park! 
therefore  is  and  must  be  done  justice  to.  The  estabtishment  is  diTided  into  twa 
fiohooln — the  classical,  and  the  English,  The  tuitiun  in  the  two  schools  merely  diffan 
in  this,  that  whilst  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  Eugli&h  education,  with  the  classici^ 
are  taught  in  the  one,  in  the  other  tho  clussica  are  omitted.  This  difierence  poinM 
to  the  practical  difference  that  exists  between  the  dasacs  of  society  to  which  the 
children  of  the  schools  respectively  belong,  the  classical  school  receiving  geneially 
those  of  the  middle,  the  English  those  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  paxish.  Tht 
number  of  boys  in  the  first  is  now  about  3l2Uj  in  the  leoond  about  250;  taught,  in 
each  case,  by  thre«  masters. 

The  last)  beet  known^  and  historically  the  most  important^  of  all  the  old  schools  at 
London  remains  yet  to  bo  noticed.  Who  has  not  beard  of  the  Westkikst&e  boys,  of 
their  plays  and  disputations,  of  their  ilkistrioua  roll  of  great  men  who  have  been  edu* 
cated  within  the  Old  Abbey  precincts,  and  of  the  Masters  who  hare  made  the  world 
riDg  again  witb  the  fame  of  their  learning,  almost  as  much  aa  they  have  made  the 
school  walls  rcTcrberate  with  the  sounds  of  the  ksh  and  the  cries  of  the  lashed  t 
Personify  all  the  awful  virions  that  ever  shook  the  nerves  of  the  youthful  dreamers  tf 
punishment  yet  to  bo  received  for  hours  of  unlicensed  absence,  or  tasks  too  late  iMkm 
in  Land,  and  whose  but  Dr.  Busby's  terrible  shadow  rises  to  the  view  l  Peichauce^ 
whipping  witb  him  was  a  piece  of  honest  eDthmlasm,  and  not  by  auy  means  a  men 
ebullition  of  impatience  or  ill  temper.  Pointing  to  a  scholar,  he  said  one  day,  "  1  ••• 
gr^at  talents  in  that  sulky  boy,  und  I  shull  endeavour  to  bring  them  out."  Dr,  South 
was  the  result  of  the  discipline  that  followed.  Of  the  masters  prior  to  Busby,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  is  Camden^  who  was  made  Under-Master  in  1571,  and  whilst  in 
that  position  composed  his  great  work,  the  'Britannia.^  In  1592  he  received  tht 
appointment  of  Head-Master,  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  his  scholars.  To  give  aay 
adequate  idea  of  the  number  of  the  scholars  who^  by  their  subsequent  careeTi  hafl 
shed  a  glory  over  the  school  that  educated  tbem,  is  all  but  hopeless. 

There  are  some  curious  points  in  the  management  of  this  schooL  The  mode  of 
election  of  boys  upon  the  foundation  is  one  of  the?e.  We  must  premise  that  the  prefteot 
school  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  esiablishmeut  of  the  Cathedial,  and  dates  thete* 
fore  from  the  final  settlement  of  the  latter  in  lOW,  when  it  was  determined,  asregatdl 
the  school,  that  there  should  be  two  Masters,  and  forty  King's  or  Queen's  scholara 
*^  Town  boys''  are  therefore  received  as  well  as  Queen's  scholars,  and  from  the  fiitt 
the  second  are  elected.  No  one  who  has  once  witnessed  the  mode  of  election  will  ever 
forget  it.  At  the  commencement  of  Lent  a  certain  number  of  boys,  generally  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  announce  themselves  to  the  Master  as  candidates  for  colle^.  An 
arduous  triiining  is  passed  through  liy  each  boy  before  the  day  of  contest  omvefi 
under  the  care  of  one  who  has  already  passed  the  ordeitl,  and  a  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  businCBS  is  the  xeal  of  these  assistants  for  their  "  men,"  aa  they  call  them. 
Morning,  noon,  and  eve  they  are  constantly  by  their  side,  teaching  them  all  ths 
tactics  of  the  intellectual  carte  and  tierce  for  which  they  are  preparing.  The  great 
event  commences  at  last.  The  candidates  are  arranged  according  to  their  forms  lA 
the  school,  and  their  places  in  the  forma.  The  *'  helps"  are  at  hand  to  give  all  po»- 
sible  assistance.  A  lesson,  some  Greek  epigrams,  ^lerhaps,  is  sett  ^^^  the  two  lowest 
boys,  iiguratively  speaking,  enter  the  arena.  The  lowest  of  these  is  the  challengerj 
and  now  calls  upon  his  adversary  to  translate  one  of  the  epigrams,  to  parse  any  par- 
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■*'  ^knlmr  number  of  words  in  it,  and  to  answer  an  j  grammatical  questions  connectMl 

■*    lith  the  subject    Demand  after  demand  is  made  and  correctly  replied  to.    Baffled, 

1^  kt  sdll  determined,  the  challenger  pursues,  and  at  last  some  unlucky  mistake  is 

^  ade;  the  head  master,  who  sits  as  judge,  triumphantly  appealed  to, — "It  was  a 

^   Bstake"  is  the  decision;  the  challenger  and  the  challenged  change  places  on  the 

^  fdrm^  and  then  the  latter,  with  a  fierce  eagerness,  repeats  the  process  by  putting  his 

4   questions.    This  continues  till  one  of  them  is  exhausted,  feels  he  is  beaten,  and 

%    iwgns  the  contest.    The  conqueror,  flushed  with  yictory,  now  turns  to  the  boy  aboye 

'''     him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  those  heroes  who  occasionally  "  flash  amaie- 

mtnt  '*  on  all  around,  will  pass  step  by  step  upwards,  taking  ten,  fifteen,  aye,  twenty 

|daces  in  succession,  before  he  too  is  stopped  and  quails  under  a  greater  spirit.    The 

^     nsult  is,  that  from  seyen  to  ten  of  the  boys  are  elected  into  the  college,  according  to 

their  precedence  on  the  list  of  the  most  successful  competitors,  to  take  the  places  of  those 

lent  to  the  Uniyersities.    There  are  four  studentships  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 

three  or  four  scholarships  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.    The  selection  of  Queen's  scholars 

to  fill  the  Unirersity  yacancies  is  made  yearly,  after  an  examination  by  the  heads  of 

the  two  Colleges.    The  plays  of  Terence,  annually  performed  in  the  large  dormitory 

erected  in  the  time  of  Atterbury's  deanship,  from  a  design  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 

ere  grand  eyents  in  the  histories  of  Westminster  boys,  and  of  their  parents,  who  are 

regularly  inyited.    The  early  scenery  of  the  school,  which  was  the  gift  of  William 

Meikham,  AKhbishop  of  York,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  no  less  an  authority 

than  Dayid  Garnck.    Another  set  of  scenery  was  presented  by  Dr.  Vincent.    During 

performance,  the  pit  is  set  apart'for  *^  old  Westminsters,"  who,  as  may  be  anticipated, 

contribute  liberally  to  the  ^  captain*s  cap,"  which  is  handed  round  at  the  end  of  tho 

play.    As  much  as  £400  have  been  collected  on  some  occasions,  from  which  the 

expenses,  generally  heayy,  haying  been  deducted,  the  remainder  is  diyided  among  the 

senior  Queen^s  scholars,  who  haye  that  eyening  fretted  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

This  school,  though  partially  supported  from  the  cathedral  reyenues,  is  anything 
bat  a  free-school.  Both  Town  boys  and  Queen's  scholars  pay  for  their  education,  and 
that  pretty  handsomely.  The  Queen's  scholars  sleep  in  the  dormitory  before  men- 
tioned, and  dine  in  the  fine  old  hall,  formerly  the  Abbot's  refectory :  and  there,  in  loss 
degenerate  times,  they  also  breakfasted,  on  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  at  six  o*clock 
in  the  morning. 

Of  another  great  grammar  school,  The  Charter  House,  we  haye  spoken  in  a  pre- 
yions  number. 

At  the  City  of  London  School,  founded  under  an  old  endowment,  at  an  expense  to 
the  parents  of  about  eight  guineas  yearly,  instruction  is  giyen  to  600  boys  in  tho 
rudiments  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  with  book-keeping,  history  and  mathe- 
matics, the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Qerman  languages. 


MODERN  EDUCATION. 

HjLVjya  thus  noticed  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  a  superior  order, 
we  may  turn  to  those  more  extended  institutions  for  general  education  which  have 
grown  up  in  our  own  day. 

The  British  axd  Foreign  School  is  a  stately  building  in  the  Borough  Road.  Me- 
ditating upon  the  importance  of  the  influences  with  which  it  is  connected,  one  cannot 
but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tracing  back  to  its  origin,  in  the  same  locality,  the  powerful 
society  whose  operations,  radiating  from  this  spot,  extend  oyer  a  large  portion  of  Eng- 


land,  wc  might  nlmo^i  say,  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  humbler  than  that 
A  jouth,  tho  son  of  a  soldier  in  the  foot  guards,  residing  here,  moved  hj  deep  oow-~ir 
passion  for  tho  ignorance  and  helplessnesa  of  the  poor  children  around,  oblAin?^  - 
room  from  his  father  to  open  a  school,  exerts  all  his  energies  to  get  it  fitted  up,  abi 
then  throws  wide  the  doors  for  general  inBtructiun.  By  his  novel  mode  of  tmtioi^, 
and  by  the  eamestneiu  which  can  hardly  fail  with  any  mode,  the  Kihool  is  s[ 
filled.  The  new  teacher  had  uiiiety  children  under  his  care,  loug  before  he  had  hiii^] 
self  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  8uch  waa  the  commencement  of  the  caret 
Josepb  Lancaster-  Anxious  to  overcome  the  difficulty  attending  the  expense  of 
education  of  the  poor,  he^  for  some  years,  endeavoured,  with  great  ardour^  to  devin 
and  perfect  a  system  which  should  enable  one  master  to  teach  several  hundred 
dren  ;  and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  any  great  excellence  ii 
abstract  to  the  monitorial  system,  which  was  the  result  of  his  labours,  there 
no  doubt  that,  comparatively,  it  has  done  great  good.  Bo  benevolent  and  enligb 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  without  supporters.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
an  early  and  cordial  assistance,  aod  in  1805  royalty  it&elf  deigned  to  smile  on  tlM 
labours  of  the  schoolmaster:  it  was  during  Lancaster's  interview  with  George  tbt 
Third  that  the  wish  thiit  every  child  in  England  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible 
expressed.  In  this  ngc  of  self-seeking,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  of  Lancaster's  si 
ndndedncKs  and  devotion  to  principle^  The  most  flattering  overtures  were 
him  in  connection  with  the  prnj>osition  that  he  should  join  the  established  ch 
all  which,  as  a  dissenter,  he  respectfully  but  6nnly  declined.  About  this  very 
bi«  affairs  were  so  embarrassed,  through  the  rapid  extension  of  his  plans  of  teachings 
that  in  1808  he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  a  voluntary  societj 
formed  to  continue  the  good  work  he  had  begun.  Hence  the  ISociety,  which,  in 
designated  itself  the  **  Institution  for  promoting  tho  British  [or  Lancasterian]  8; 
for  the  Education  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  Classes  of  Society  of  eveiy 
religious  persuasion  ;"  but  now  known  simply  as  tho  '^  British  and  Foreign 
Society."  Tho  institutiun  in  tho  Borough  Kond  may  be  looked  upon  in  a 
aspect.  It  is,  first,  the  Society's  scat  of  government :  secondly,  here  are  held 4 
model  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  in  which  the  Society  desires  to  have  at  all 
examples  for  imitation  by  the  branch  schools;  and  in  which,  accordingly,  imp 
modes  of  tuition  are  from  time  to  time  introduced.  The  mode  of  instruction 
partly  monitorial,  partly  simultaneous-^that  is,  a  largo  number  are  taught  at 
by  a  teacher,  where  the  subject  admits  of  such  an  arrangement.  Tor  this  the 
dren  are  disposed  on  ranges  of  scats,  rising  in  succession  one  above  another, 
narrowing  and  receding  as  they  rise,  in  the  angle  of  the  room,  like  the  one  side 
pyrainid.  The  master's  eye  thus  residily  embraces  the  whole  of  the  gallery.  Thirdly, 
tliere  are  Normal  Seminaries  here,  for  the  instruction  of  future  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, who»  whilst  teaching  iu  the  model  school  classes,  are  students  themselves  in 
the  art  of  tuition,  the  most  important  branch  of  their  studies.  Of  these  there  wef« 
51  in  April,  IH4iJ,  and  31  in  April,  185(>»  with,  at  the  last  date,  38  female  pupils.  In 
London  and  the  district  within  ten  miles,  the  society  have  210  schools,  with  30,6S3 
iicholars. 

About  the  same  time  that  Lancaster  brought  his  views  prominently  before  the 
world,  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  our  two 
great  Educational  Societies,  j>r.  Andrew  Bell  was  similarly  engaged,  and  his  exertioni 
ended  in  the  formation  of  the  other.  Whilst  superinteudant  of  the  Male  Asylum  st 
Jladras,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Hindu  mode  of  writing  in  sand,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  their  tuition,  with  which  he  was  so  pleased,  that  on  his  return  to  this 
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iMDitxy  he  ftarongly  recommended  them  as  guitable  for  a  system  of  general  education, 
rifter  a  aharp  controTersj  on  the  merits  of  the  plans  respectively  proposed  by  the 
\^  educational  reformers,  and  in  which  the  supporters  of  education  gradually 
iVaeame  diTided  into  two  distinct  parties,  holding  different  views  as  to  the  mode  and 
pbt  extent  to  which  'religious  instruction  should  be  mixed  with  secular,  the  British 
tind  Foreign  Society  became  the  representative  of  that  which  desired  to  make  the 
^ble  the  basis  of  religious  instruction,  but  without  doctrinal  comments,  and  the 
MiHONAL  of  that  which  advocated  the  inculcation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Established 
Xhmreh.  This  is  now  the  grand  distinctive  difference  between  the  two  Societies. 
Without  for  a  moment  questioning  the  purity  of  Dr.  BeU*s  views,  it  is  notunin- 
Mractive  to  mark  his  and  his  rival*s  very  different  fortunes.  Lancaster,  after  passing 
from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  and  being  at  one  time  insolvent,  was  solely  indebted  for 
tile  means  of  his  existence  in  his  latter  days  to  a  few  old  and  faithful  firiends,  who 
forchased  an  annuity  for  him,  and  in  that  position  he  died  in  1838 ;  on  the  other 
land,  Br.  Bell  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  from  honour  to  honour,  with  constantly 
laereaaing  emoluments,  and  when  he  died  in  1832,  it  was  as  a  very  rich  man  even 
m  a  country  of  rich  men.  Never,  however,  were  rewards  bestowed  upon  one  who 
knew  better  how  to  exhibit  his  gratitude  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  given : 
l^dflOOl,  was  Dr.  Bell's  most  magnificent  bequest  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  advancement  of  education.  'The  National  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughout 
Sng^d  and  Wales*  was  established  in  1811,  and  from  that  period  has,  like  its 
rival,  exercised  a  beneficial  effect  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations ;  but  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  impulse  given  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  has  been  increasing 
in  power  up  to  the  present  moment, — ^it  is  this,  and  the  prospects  in  consequence 
maw  open,  that  form  their  most  truly  gratifying  features.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
National  Society  are  in  the  Old  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  This  has  also  its  Model  or 
Oaniral  Schools,  its  Branch  Schools  all  over  the  country,  and  its  schools  for  teaching 
masters  and  mistresses,  both  adults  and  youths,  the  last  on  a  scale  of  splendour  at 
Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  where  the  male  pupils  are  trained.  Of  these  last  St.  Mark's 
Collie,  Chelsea,  is  a  handsome  building,  where  60  students  were  educated  in  1850, 
of  whom  43  were  boarded  and  lodged.  At  Battersea,  where  students  are  trained  for 
masters  in  manu&cturing  districts,  there  were  67  in  1850.  At  Whitelands,  which  is 
for  females,  there  were,  in  1850,  75  pupils.  The  applications  for  teachers  from  among 
these  pupils  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied.  In  Middlesex  there  are  767  schools 
of  various  sorts,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  society,  in  which  80,977 
children  receive  instruction. 


Of  other  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  education  the  number  is  too  large  to  admit 
of  more  than  an  enumeration,  and  even  that  will  not  include  all,  but  only  the  most 
known. 

The  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute  have  in  London  and  its  suburbs 
77  schools  and  19,813  scholars. 

The  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  have  347  schools  and  5874  scholars. 

The  Wesleyans  have  39  schools,  in  which  5362  children  are  taught,  in  addition  to 
245  Sunday  schools,  which  have  3666  teachers,  and  are  attended  by  29,703  scholars. 

The  Hnme  and  Colonial  School  Society  is  for  the  extension  generally  of  the  infant 
school  systems,  for  which  object  they  train  teachers.  In  the  year  ending  April 
1850  they  had  trained  263  teachers,  and  had  152  still  on  their  books.    In  its  schools 
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there  are  130  scholars  in  the  juvenile  school,  1 W  in  ihe  infjuit  tchod,  uid  2®)  in  i 

prnotifing  school. 

The  Yoluniary  School  Associaiion  hare  two  normal  schools  for  teachen^  in  ^ 
are  eight  male  ftnd  four  female  pupils.     This  aisoeiation  in  onlj  in  the  second  y« 
its  existence ;  but  thej  Imve  within  the  lajt  jear  granted  considerable  sums  in  i 
schools  in  the  West  IndicB  nnd  at  homc« 

The  Sunday  School  Union    haye,  according   to  their  report  of    May   186Q, 
schools^  irith  10,2<)7  teachers,  and  lix  »,u7a  scholars.     They  assist  the  estahli 
and  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools  by  grants  of  money  and  supplies  of  booiks 
stationery,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  management  of  the  schools. 

The  Congregational   I^r^ard  of  Edticationf  in  May  lfW\  had  two  normal 
containing  18  maU%  and  18  female  students;  and  they  have  Id  schoola,  with 
scholars,  including  both  sexes. 

The  Ragged  School  Union,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  on?  iut; 
is  a  comparatiTely  recent  endeavour  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education, 
regular  and  orderly  conduct,  among  a  cla^s  hitherto  almost  entirely  abando 
ignorance,  destitution,  and  consequently  crime.  For  six  years  the  Union  have  ' 
active  in  plunting  schools  in  the  very  poorest  and  most  wretched  neighbourhooda;  i 
teaching  cleanliness,  order,  industry,  and  letters  to  the  poor  children  there  abou 
in  providing  them  employment  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  some  cases  enabling  1 
emigrate.  Their  last  report  states,  they  have  now  95  schools,  167  paid  teacharsil 
voluntary  teachers;  and  that  the  attondauco  of  children  is  on  week  dnyt  5668, 1 
evenings  6352,  Sunday  10,43J). 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  several  schools.  Their  '  Galon dar  for  185 1  *  does  not  i 
the  matter  very  clearly,  but  there  seem  to  be  about  14CHJ  children  in  n%  schools. 


The  UifTVEBSiTv  OF  LOKDOir  was  created  by  charter  of  William  IV,,  but  o 
a  defect  in  it  a  new  one  was  granted  by  her  present  Majesty  in  1837, 
sists  of  a  body  of  Fellows,  including  a  Chancellor  and  Yioe^hancellor,  who 
a  Senate,    The  King  is  the  Visitor,  and  to  the  Crown  is  reserved  tht*  power  of 
time  to  time  appointing  any  number  of  Fellows  ;  but  in  case  the  number  should 
at  any  time  reduced  below  twenty*6ve,  cJtclusive  of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-' 
oelloT,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  elect  twelve  or  more  persons  to  be  Fellowt, 
order  to  complete  the  number  of  thirty-six  Fellows,  besides  tbe  Chancellor  and  Vi 
Chancellor.    The  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.     The  office  of  Yh 
Chancellor  is  an  annual  one,  and  is  filled  by  election  by  the  Fellows  from  their  e 
body. 

In  the  Senate,  six  Fellows  being  a  quorum,  all  questions  are  decided  by  the  majori' 
of  the  m embers ^  present ;  the  chairman  has  a  second  or  casting  vote.     The  Benil 
has  the  power  of  making  regulations  respecting  the  examination  for  degree*  and 
granting  them,  but  such  regulations  re^iuire  the  iipproval  of  a  Secretary  of 
An  examination  for  degrees  mujit  be  held  once  a  year  at  leAtt.    The  candidal 
to  be  examined  in  as  many  branches  of  general  knowledge  as  the  Senate  si 
aider  most  fitting.    The  Examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  either 
their  own  body  or  otherwise.    Tbe  Senate  confers,  after  examination,  the  degrees 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor 
Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.      At  tbe  conclusion  of  every  examination,  the] 
examiners  are  to  declare  the  name  of  every  candidate  whom  they  shall  have  deemed  to 
be  etititled  to  any  of  the  degrees,  and  the  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  hit 
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ftluLll  hftTe  been  ovmeed^  %ad  abo  hit  proficiency  Id  rel&imn  to  that  of 
IV  caudidatei.  The  candidate  ii  to  recei^o  a  certificate  under  the  teal  of  the 
hr^Fftity,  and  ligned  by  the  Chancellor,  in  which  Ihe  particulara  declared  by  the 
min^ni  are  to  be  stated 

i  oandidate  for  degvee«  U  entitled  to  examination  on  producing  a  certificate  thai 
bad  completed  the  course  of  instruction  required  by  the  Univeraity.  For  degroM 
§LKiM  and  Lawi,  the  charter  empowers  University  College^  London,  and  Ring's  Ool- 
i^  Ijondon,  to  issue  such  certiBcates  ;  and  it  provides  that  they  be  issued  by  Kuoh 
wr  institutions  at  any  time  ostabliihetl  for  the  purposes  of  education  as  the  Oroi 
ill  authorise  to  isaue  them.  As  to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  Senate  is  required  ! 
^  to  time  to  report  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  what  appear  to  them  to  be 
I  medical  institutions  and  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which,  either 
Igly  or  jointly  with  other  medical  institutions  and  schoob  in  this  country  or  in 
l«Ign  part4i,  it  may  be  expedient  to  admit  candidates  for  medical  degrees.  On  the 
proTal  of  such  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  candidates  for  degrees  are  to  b« 
milted  to  examination  on  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  such  institution  or 
kool.  Any  institution  or  school  may  from  time  to  time  be  struck  out  of  the  report 
ider  which  they  obtain  authority  to  issue  certificates* 

Iks  Senate  of  the  University,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
^Btftsuiy,  are  from  time  to  time  to  give  directions  as  to  the  fees  which  shall  | 
Hbged  for  the  degrees  to  be  conferred, 
berttficatee  to  candidates  for  examination  at  this  University  are  empowered  to  b«  I 
lilted  by  a  number  of  scholastic  eatabHshmentSf  chiefiy  of  a  collegiate  form^  and 
In  ^faiious  medical  schools  throughout   the  country.     The  two   principal  metro-  | 
Itui  colleges  are  KiKo*8  Collecjb  and  Uniyerhitt  OoiaeoBj  the  distinctive  charae- 
tttiefl  of  which,  like  those  of  the  two  Educational  Societies  before  described,  are  of 
(lel^ioiis    nature ;    Kings's   College  imparting  religious  instruction  in  accordance , 
ih  Hm  Tiewa  of  the  Established  Church  ;    whilst  the  other,  desiring  to  provide  a  | 
ttral  ground,  where  all  may  receive  secular  ioatruction  without  offence  to  any  one'i 
ruliar  views,  omits  theology  altogether  from  its  regular  academic  courses.     The 
le  circumstance  points  to  the  peculiarities  attending  the  origin  of  both.     Next  to 

object  proposed  by  this  founders  of  Univeraity  College  when  they  promulgated 
tr  views  in  182.%  of  providing  a  University  education  for  the  metropolis,  was  that 
affording  a  similar  opportunity  to  those  who  were  shut  out  by  religious  tests  from 
ford  and  Cambridge.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  April,  1827,  by  tha 
Ice  of  Sussex  ;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  chiefiy  with  the  Universities  just  men- 
led,  for  a  charter  granting  the  power  of  conferring  honours,  an  arrangement  wnM 
,\lj  concluded  in  1836,  by  which  that  power  was  given  to  the  University  then 
siituted,  and  the  College  received  a  charter,  recognising  it  as  one  of  the  schools 
illed  to  send  up  candidates  for  examination.     The  number  of  students  in  1860 

for  Arts  and  Laws,  2R1  ;  in  Medicine,  254  ;  in  the  junior  school  235,  Tho 
inary  annual  expenses  of  the  College  are  about  35CMV.,  exclusive  of  the  pay- 
itm  made  from  the  students'  fees  to  the  professors  and  other  masters.  The  Collega 
hmsk  already  endowed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  various  benefactors.  King*9 
lege,  in  the  Strand,  was  founded  in  1828,  under  the  patronage  of  the  principal 
eaiastical  dignitaries  ;  and  differs  in  no  essential  respects,  apart  from  religious 
terSy  from  its  rival  The  number  of  its  matriculated  studeots^  in  1850,  was  in 
erai    literature,  theology,  and   sciences,  277 ;   engineering,    arts,    manu&cturef, 

arehitecture,  98;   and  in  the  medical  department,  169.     There  were  also  83 
Hudents  in  the  various  classes  not  medical,  37  in  the  medical,  and  502 
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boys  in  the  school  connected  with  the  College,  It  may  be  useful,  as  affording  i 
idea  of  the  expenses  of  a  metropolitan  university  education  (exclusive,  of  course,  t 
such  personal  matters  as  board),  to  state  that  the  fee  ou  entering  King's 
as  a  regular  or  matriculated  student,  is  one  guinea ;  and  that,  for  exampU 
fee  payable  for  the  regular  course  of  studies  in  the  department  of  general  lit 
and  science  is  21^.,  if  the  student  be  nominated  by  a  proprietor ;  26^.  5#.  if  not  i 
nominated*  Both  this  and  UmversUy  College  have  medical  hospitals  attache) 
also  mtiseumii,  and  libraries.  The  other  colleges  belonging  to  London  are  those « 
HomertoD,  Highbury,  and  Stepney.  The  hospitals  and  several  medical  schooU 
London  are  also  recognised  by  the  University, 


The  FoinrDLiifo  HobfitaL)  though  of  a  totally  different  character  to  any 
institutions  already  treated  of,  requires  some  notice.     It  is  admirably  situated, 
pying  a  large  space  at  the  top  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  with  a  spacious  fore-<?(Wtrt>| 
large  garden  at  the  back,  Mcckleuburgh  Square  on  the  east,  and  Brunswick  Sq« 
on  the  west.    The  hospital  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  centre  foj 
the  chapel — a  neat  biiilding — ^while  the  wings  are  of  plain  brick,  occupied  by 
children^    The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  large,  light,  and  geoeraUy  ele^gaut  in 
appearance:   the  windows*  have  stjuned  glassy  the  altar-piece  is  by  West — ' 
blessing  little  Children  ;'  the  organ,  though  altered  and  improved,  waa  the  giA 
Handel;  and  on  this  instrument,  year  after  year,  did  ho  conduct  the  perfonuaxioe^ 
the  *  Messiali/  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital,  adding,  it  is  said^  £1U,(MXI  to  its  fu 
the  hymns  and  choruses  of  the  church  service  are  sung  by  the  children  and  a  ] 
sional  choir ;  and  it  is  a  popular  place  of  resort  on  a  Sunday.    A  governor  sta 
the  entrance  with  a  plate  to  receive  the  donations  of  visitors,  and  they  are  said 
amount  to  £1IXK1  a  year  beyond  the  e^cpense  of  the  professional  assistance  alluded  i 

As  we  leave  the  chapel  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  we  perceive  that 
musical  pcrformauces,  though  the  chief,  are  by  no  meaus  the  only  uttradflon  of  ' 
visitors  to  the  Foundling.     Mingling  with  the  throng  which  at  the  outer  ei.tfemicy< 
the  hall  passes  through  a  door  on  the  left  along  a  passage,  we  find  ourselves  in  t 
girls*  dhtting-TOom,  an  apartment  of  great  length,  hung  round  with  pictures  of  J 
ordinary  merit.    Here  is  Hogarth's  well-known  and  capital  portrait  of  Captain  < 
the  founder  of  the  institution,,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  ;  Dr.  Me 
by  Bamsay,  the  Earl  of  Dsurtmouth's  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  besides  others 
Hudson  (Beynolds'  master)  and  Shackletou.     But  the  general  attention  is  now  ' 
drawn  from  the  walls.     The  girls  enter,  and   take  their  stand  each  in  her 
place  against  the  long  row  of  tables  that  extends  from  cud  to  end  of  the  ro 
crowd  forming  a  lane  on  either  side,     A  moment's  pause,  and  a  sweet  voice  la 
■aying  grace  ;    the  utterer  is  that  mode&t-looking  girl  in  the  centre  of  the 
who  from  her  superior  height  and  appearance  seems  chosen  as  one  of  the  oldn 
among  her  companions.    Scarcely  has  she  finished  before  another  girl  at  the  end  < 
the  table,  dispenses,  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  habit,  from  the  large  dishes 
baked  meat  and  regetablea  before  her,  the  dinners  of  the  expectant  children,  [ 
following  plate  with  marvellous  rapidity  till  all  are  satisfied.     This  room  occupies  I 
great  portion  of  the  easternmost  wing  or  side  of  the  edifice :  the  boys'  dining-3 
is  In  a  similar  situation,  though  more  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  in  the 
wing ;  and  the  economy  of  their  tabic  differs  little  from  that  of  the  girls  previon 
noticed.    The  public  promenade  through  the  Hospital  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
are  the  long  wards  with  their  rows  of  dean  and  comfortable  little  beds^  and 
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kibe  foot  of  each,  and  there  ia  the  pleasuie-gFOund  into  vhich  the  windowB  of  some 
ihe  chief  apartments  open, 

pile  two  moat  interesting  apartmentij  of  the  Hospital  are  those  devoted  respectirely 
ihe  use  of  the  secretary  and  to  the  meetin^a  of  the  committ<ie  or  executive  of  the 
iittitioB,  and  which  very  properly  are  not  shomi  on  the  sahbath.  The  object  of  the 
remors  in  throwing  open  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice  deucrihed  is^  we  presuuio, 

tble  the  public  constantly  to  judge  of  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
an  excelleut  rea«OQ,  but  which,  of  course,  doea  not  apply  to  the  apaitments 
OTe  mentioned.  These  are  in  the  weatena  wing.  In  the  secretary's  room  are  *  Elisba 
btng  the  Child,'  an  immense  aearpiece  by  Brooking,  painted  within  the  walla,  land- 
ipa  and  portraits;  but  the  gem  of  the  place,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  collection,  is 
ogmrth'it  *  March  to  Finchley.'  The  history  of  this  work  ia  curioua.  Among  hia 
her  benefactions  to  the  Hospital,  Hogarth  gave  a  number  of  unsold  tickets  con- 
Acted  with  the  disposal  of  the  '  March  to  FincUey^  by  lottery ;  one  of  these  tickets 
stained  the  prize. 

The  committee-room,  into  which  we  next  enter,  was  of  course  a  cliief  point  of  at- 
iiCtion ;  and  its  walls  show  very  strikingly  the  generous  strife  which  had  prevailed 
I  its  decoration.  The  beautiful  stucco  ceiling,  the  marble  chimney-piece,  the  verd 
itique  table,  with  its  magnificently-earved  support,  and  the  glass  above  it,  are 
iip«ctively  the  gifts  of  difTerent  artists.  Ryabrack  gave  the  beautiful  piece  of  aculp- 
m  over  the  mantel-piece;  Hogarth,  Hajman,  Wills,  and  Highmore,  contributed  the 
Iw  great  pictures  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  walls;  whilst  Wils^-^n, 
MllAborough,  and  others  of  himibler  name,  filled  the  eight  Bmall  round  compartments 
littered  between  the  more  pretending  works,  representing  different  metropolitan 
Pflpitali.  Of  the  four  large  pictures,  Uighmorc's  represents  the  '  Angel  of  the  Lord 
id  Isbmael;"  Willa's,  *  Christ  showing  a  Child  as  the  emblem  of  Heaven;'  Hny- 
■ii'a,  the  *  Finding  of  Moses;'  and  Hogarth's,  the  '  Adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's 
^ghter.*  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  stated  that  the  Hospital  may  pride 
tftlf  upon  the  possession  of  some  fine  works  of  ait.  To  these  have  been  recently 
tded  a  most  valuable  acquisition — a  Cartoon  by  Raphael. 

tin  ihe  room  thus  decorated  by  the  hand  of  genius  the  committee  sits  every  Wed- 
pnlAj  that  determines  all  applications  for  admission — a  most  delicate  and  importiint 
l^f  and  one  that  is  so  hound  up  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the  institution  that  wo 
m-  h&Te  no  better  opjiortunity  of  relating  its  rise  and  progress  than  the  present. 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  periodical  essays  in  the  *  Guardian*  (No.  105),  says,  "  I  wiU 
^iioQ  a  piece  of  charity  which  has  not  yet  been  exerted  among  us,  and  which 
jMrvet  our  attention  the  more  because  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the  nations  about 
I.  I  metin  a  provision  for  foundlings,  or  for  those  children  who,  through  want  of 
ch  a  provisiion,  are  exposed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One 
«•  not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  horror;  but  what  multitudes  of 
fianti  have  been  made  away  with  by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were 
terwards  ashamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  them  !  There  is  scarce  an  assizes  where 
me  unhappy  wretch  is  not  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  child ;  and  how  many  more 
these  monsters  of  inhumanity  may  we  suppose  to  be  wholly  undiscovered,  or  cleared 
f  want  of  legal  evidence  ! "  In  consequence  of  this,  and  probably  similar  appeals,  the 
liter  at  that  time  proceeded  so  far  that  yarious  persons  left  by  their  wills  sums  for 
0  tupp<>rt  of  the  projected  charity ;  but  it  was  not  until  Captain  Thomas  Coram 
pne  upon  the  scene,  about  ten  years  later,  that  the  scheme  assumed  a  tangible 
Upe.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  was  then  the  master  of  a 
ptel  trading  to  the  colonics^  became,  it  is  mdj  interested  in  the  work  to  which  he 
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WM  about  to  de?ote  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  and  energies,  from  the  circ^u] 
that,  in  paasing  to  and  fro  between  Rotherhithe  and  London  in  purguanee  of  Mi 
cations,  he  frequenUy  saw  infants  exposed  in  the  etreets^  deserted  by  their 
and  left  to  perish  through  tho  inclemency  of  the  seasons.     Cor&m  accordingly 
the  matter  in  hand  [  and,  unappalled  by  seventeen  years  of  difficnltiea.  held  il 
to  the  lajii,  and  until  he  saw  the  complete  establishment  of  his  darling  instil 
Every  kind  of  appeal    had   he   to  urge,  many  porsonal   humiliationj    to 
bb^fore  arriving  at  this  result.     A  charter  was   granted  hy  Goox^  IL,  on 
17,  1731),  which  recited  that  **  Thomas  Coram,  in  behalf  of  great  numbers  of 
less   InfantH  daily  exposed    to  destruction,  had,  by  his   petition,  represented   1^ 
muny  persons  of  quality  and  distinction,  an  well  as  others  of  both  sexes,  being 
sible  of  the  frequent  murders  eommitted  on  poor  miserable  infants  by  their  paFcnl 
to  htde  their  shame,  and  the  inhuman  custom  of  exposing  new-bom  childreo 
perish  in  the  streets,  or  training  them  op  in  idleness,  beggary,  and  theft,  had,  1i 
instruments  in  writing,  dccliircd  their  intentions  to  contribute  liberally  towards 
erecting  &n  Hospital,  after  the  example  of  other  Christian  countries,  and  for  i 
porting  the  same/^     The  charter  then  appoints  a  body  corporate  of  goTomors  aa 
guardians,  including  John,  Duke  of   Bedford,  and  three  hundred  and   fifty  othi 
persons,  among  whom  were  several  peers,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Chief  Justiei 
and  Chief  Baron,  the  Speaker,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and  Oornm- 
tainly  a  goodly  assemblage  to  conduct  the  al^irs  of  the  infant  charity.     The 
liminary  measures  having  been  taken,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1740,  there  appeafi 
on  the  door  of  the  house  iu  Oatton  Garden  (distinguished  by  the  shield  above 
painted  by  Hogarth,  and  the  first  of  his  numerous  gifts  to  the  charity)  the  follow] 
notice  :^ — **  To-morrow,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  house  will  be  of>cnod 
the  reception  of  twenty  children,  under  the  following  regulations  : — No  child  exceed 
ing  the  ago  of  two  months  will  bo  taken  in,  nor  such  as  have  the  evil,   leprosy, 
diieasc  of  the  like  nature,  whereby  the  health  of  the  other  children  may  be 
gered  ;  for  the  discovery  whereof  every  child  h  to  be  inspected  as  soon  as  it  is  brouj 
and  the  person  who  brings  it  is  to  come  in  at  the  outward  door  and  ring  a  bell  at 
Inward  door,  and  not  to  go  away  until  the  child  is  returned  or  notice  given  of  !l 
reception ;  but  no  questions  whatever  will  be  asked  of  any  person  who  brings  a  eW^ 
nor  shall  any  servant  of  the  houio  presume  to  endeavour  to  discover  who  such  perios 
is*  on  paio  of  being  discharged.     All  persons  who  bring  children  are  requested  to  6 
on  each  chiUl  some  particular  writing,  or  other  distinguishing  mark  or  token,  ao 
the  children  mnj  be  known  if  hereafter  necessary/'     The  twenty  children  aooordii^ 
wore  taken  in,  and  a  notice  affixed  over  the  door,  *'  The  h^nx  is  /ii/7/*     We  ma; 
imagine  the  scone  Hatton  Garden  presented  at  that  moment,  with  probably  ^yt^  tioid 
as  many  mothcra  with  their  infants  rejected  iis  had  been  choseD,  and  gating  upon  thilf 
notice  with  all  tho  heartburnings   and   rage  of  the  unsuccessful,  in  a  eonipetitio*' 
where  the  choice  seems  necessarily  to  have  lain  among  the  strongest,  or  those  yiW 
could  best  ell>ow  their  way  through  the  clamorous  and  excited  crowd.    These  melso^* 
chcly  and  disgraceful  scenes  were  subsequently  got  rid  of  by  an  ingenious  balloting 
process  ;  all  the  women  being  admitted  into  the  court-room  to  draw  balls  from  bif% 
those  who  drew  black  ones  were  summarily  dismissed,  those  who  drew  white  wcflT 
entitled  to  an  admission  for  their  children  if  eligible,  whilst  those  who  drew  rel 
might  remain  to  draw  once  mm*^  among  tbemselveis  for  any  vacancies  loft  open  bf 
the  inoligibility  of  any  of  the  former  cbiss. 

In  1745  the  western  wing  of  the  present  Hospital  was  opened  and  the  houie 
Hatton  Garden  given  up ;  tho  other  two  portions  of  the  edifice  soon  followed,  am 
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the  chftpel  wm  begun.  And  here,  full  of  jenrs  and  honours,  wu  buried 
,  in  1751)  the  first  person  interred  in  the  place.  His  had  been  a  busj  as  well 
1 11  benevolent  nature.  He  did  not  confine  hij  exertions  to  the  foundation  of  thij 
M|>it^»  but  embarked  in  Tarioua  other  useful  and  patriotic  objects  chieOj  in  con- 
odon  nith  the  colonies  ;  but  he  was  trulj  disintereBted,  and  at  the  age  of 
flkiy  Nro  he  found  himself  destitute.  Thia  was  of  course  not  long  left  uii- 
Riedied.     Arrangements  were  made   to  raise    an    annuity    bj   subscription,   but, 

octieT  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  offending  Coram  by  the  scheme,  Dr,  Brock- 
ibj  w^ted  upon  him,  and  put  the  question  plainly  to  him.  The  old  mao's  reply 
lA  truly  dignified.  ^'  I  haye  uot  wasted,^^  said  hc^  ^^  the  little  wealth  of  which  I 
m  §otmvlj  posiessed  in  self-indulgence  or  vain  expenses,  and  am  not  ashamed  to 
iiife«a  that  in  my  old  age  I  am  poor/'  A  deed,  yet  carefully  preserved  among  the 
!oi|»ital  records^  shows  the  result  of  the  subscription :  it  is  dated  March  30,  1749, 
id  binds  the  parties  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  it  to  pay  the  different  sums 
inexed,  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  guineas  yearly*  Coram  lived 
nlj  two  ye«;r»  to  enjoy  this  evidence  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  lie  died  on 
He  Sdth  of  March,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April  following  was  buried  in  the 
bapel.  The  body  was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Govcmora  and  the  children,  who  then 
ve^0ded  it  two  and  two  together  towards  its  last  earthly  home.  Immediately  before 
be  coffiu  the  charter  was  borne  by  a  person,  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion.  The  pail 
ras  suj^ported  by  numerous  distinguished  persons.  C^n  entering  the  chapel,  already 
Ikd  to  th«  uttermost  corner  by  the  assembled  spectators,  a  part  of  the  choir  of  St. 
^q1>  relied  the  solemn  and  affecting  strains  of  the  burial  service  composed  by  Dr« 
bjoc^  who  himself  officiated  at  the  organ.  The  body  was  fioally  deposited  under 
Imi  eommuiiion-table* 

Boring  the  period  from  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  to  about  five  years 
(leF  the  death  of  Coram  the  applications  for  admtision  were  so  constantly  beyond 
be  number  that  the  funds  would  admit,  that  the  Governors  ultimately  determined 
)  petition  Parliament  foir  assistance.  It  received  the  nppUcation  favuurabl}',  and 
a  the  0th  of  Aprils  1756,  granted  the  sum  of  XKV^'^^  ^n  the  condition  that  all 
bildren  under  a  certain  age  (first  two  months,  then  six,  and  lastly,  tis  at  present, 
reive)  should  be  received.  And  now  commenced  a  state  of  things  that  bad  well-nigh 
tterly  destroyed  the  institution,  and  which  for  a  time  caused  it  to  be  looked  on,  and 
Ot  unjustly,  tLA  the  greatest  curse  in  the  shape  of  a  blessing  that  well-meant  charity 
|l4  ever  infiicted.  To  make  the  act  of  application  as  agreeable  as  possible,  a  basket 
ifl  hung  at  the  gate,  and  all  the  trouble  imposed  on  parents  was  the  ringing  of  a 
||]^  aa  they  deposited  their  little  burdens,  to  inform  the  officers  of  the  act.  Pro^ti- 
Ltion  was  never  before,  in  England  at  least,  made  so  easy.  The  new  system  began 
I  the  2nd  of  June,  1756,  on  which  day  117  children  were  received,  and  before  the 
oie  of  the  year  the  vast  number  of  1783  were  adopted  by  the  institution.  Far  from 
ling  frightened  at  this  army  of  infants  so  suddenly  put  under  their  care,  the  Go- 
imors  appear  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  being  neglectful  of  the  uses  and  capa- 
ties  of  the  institution;  for  in  the  following  Juno  appeared  advertisements  in  the 
ief  public  papers,  and  notices  at  the  end  of  every  street,  informing  all  who  were 
Bcerned  how  very  widely  open  were  the  Uoiipital  gates.  8uch  attention  w^s  not  ill 
stowed;  3727  children  were  admitted  that  year,  and  in  all,  during  the  three  years 
d  ten  months  this  precious  system  lasted,  nearly  16,000  infants  wore  received  into 
9  Foundling  Hospital !     And  now  for  some  of  the  consequences.     ''  There  is  set 

io  OUT  corporation  (writes  a  correspondent  from  a  town  thiee  hun^lred  miles  dis- 
itj  in  one  of  the  chronicles  of  the  day)  a  new  and  uncommon  trade,  namely,  the 
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<K>nvejmg  children  to  the  FouDdliiig  HoapitaL    The  pexson  employ^  in  thti 
a  womau  of  a  Dotoriously  bad  cbameter.     She  undertakes   the  at 

children  at  so  much  per  head.    She  has,  I  am  told,  made  one  trip  j^d 

aei  upon  her  journej  with  two  of  hor  daughters,  each,  with  a  child  ou  her  h 
From  another  quartert  we  learn  that  the  charge  for  bringing  up  children  fi^ocn 
ahire^  four  in  two  panniers  slung  across  a  horse's  back,  was  for  aome  tiitse 
guineas  a  trip,  but  competition  had  in  that,  as  in  other  pursuits,  lowered  the 
It  was  perhaps  to  make  up  fur  the  reduction  in  the  prodts  that  certain  carriers,  befon^ 
leaving  the  chiUren,  actuailj  stripped  the  little  creatures  naked  for  the  sake  vf  iKc 
value  of  their  clothing,  and  thus  loft  them  in  the  ba&ket !     The  same  autboritjr  aI*^' 
states  that  out  of  eight  babes  brought  up  from  the  country  for  the  Foundling  Eus- 
pltal  at  one  time  in  a  waggon,  &evcn  died  before  it  reached  London. 

Of  14,934  children  received  under  the  new  system,  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed' 
On  the  Sth  of  February,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Parliament,  declaring 
"  That  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  children  under  a  certain  age  into  the  lioe- 
pital  had  been  attended  with  many  evil  consequences,  and  that  it  be  discontinuoi" 
From  1756  to  1771|  the  years  of  the  Parliamentary  connection,  the  national  fundi 
contributed,  it  appeiire,  no  less  a  sum  than  549,796/.  16*,  to  the  expenses  of  thi»  ill- 
judged  experiment.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1801  that  the  most  objectionable  pracdcs^ 
of  taking  chiidren  without  inc^uiry,  on  a  payment  of  £100,  was  formally  abolished 
We  now  proceed  to  explain  thtj  present  system  of  the  charity. 

The  children  are  admitted  on  the  application  of  the  mother,  who  must  in  othw 
respects  have  borne  a  good  cliaracter,  and  must  depose  to  the  abandonment  by  th« 
father^  and  its  non-recognition  by  the  parish  authorities.  On  admission  the  child 
h  re-baptised  in  a  new  name,  and  sent  to  the  country  to  be  nursed  till  it  is  five  yean 
old.  It  is  thou  brought  back  to  the  Hospital,  where  it  receives  a  very  moderate  edu- 
cation ;  the  boys  are  apprenticed  out,  aud  the  girls  are  either  apprenticed  or  fitted  fet 
service.  The  results^  however,  have  not  been  unsatisfactory.  Of  1<>3  girls  it  is  stated 
that  77  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship  received  gratuities  varying  from  tw^ 
to  five  guineas  for  their  good  conduct,  (gratuities  only  awarded  on  the  presentation  of 
a  certificate  by  their  employers,)  4  died,  3  became  insane  or  imbecile  or  invmlid,  7 
forfeited  the  gratuity  for  obstinacy  without  vice,  3  committed  olf'euces  during  their 
apprenticeship,  but  reformed  afterwar<ls  and  became  respectable  characters,  4  nerer 
applied  for  the  gratuity,  and  of  the  whole  number  3  only  turned  out  bad  chamcten. 
The  remaining  2  were  discovered  by  their  mothers  during  their  apprenticeship,  and 
quietly  taken  away*  The  number  of  children  now  provided  for  is  about  40U.  It  is 
tnie  that,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  exact  object  of  Coram  has  not  been  obtained  or  fouad 
practicable — the  taking  care  of  **  exposed  and  deserted**  infants;  but  it  would  be  dif* 
ficult  to  say  the  Hospital  hai  not  done  what  Coram  munt  have  much  desired,  that  15, 
prevented  such  infaut^  from  being  so  exposed  or  deserted  j  and  certainly,  in  ibo 
present  management  and  influences  of  the  Hospital,  there  is  nothing  that  wouli 
moke  him  less  proud  of  his  title  as  its  Founder. 

*  Transcribed  from  'Hans  Sloane;  a  Tate  illustrating  the  Hidtory  of  tne  rouudliag 
Hospital  in  London;  by  John  Brownlow:'  a  little  work  by  one  of  the  ofllceri$  of  tbt  hos- 
pital, containiDi^  many  iotc resting  facts  relative  to  the  latter. 

t  '  The  Teuileudes  of  the  Foundling  Ho»piiul  In  itii  present  eictent  considered:  1710,* 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS.  AND 
LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


B  is  seareelj  a  district  of  London  which  is  without  its  hospital  of  one  kind  or 
er ;  hut  we  shall  first  notice  the  three  great  endowed  hospitals,  of  which  two 

ancient  foundation,  and  are  historically  interesting.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Rahere,  the  minstrel  of  King  Henry  I.,  not  content 
founding  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  annexed  to  it  an  hospital,  ahout  th« 
1122,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  sick  persons.  The  character  of  Rahere  was 
larkable  one.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  is  one  entirely 
9d  to  the  life,  character,  and  doings  of  Rahere,  written  eridently  shortly  after 
tath  by  a  monk  of  the  establishment,  and  which,  for  the  details  it  also  gives  of 
ircumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  a  great  religious  house  in  the 
;h  century,  its  glimpses  into  the  manners  and  customs,  the  modes  of  thought  and 
g  of  the  time — and,  above  all,  for  its  marked  superiority  of  style  to  the  writings 
hen  generally  issued  from  the  cloister — forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
f,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  monastical  documents.  In 
leration  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  transcribe 
y  from  the  good  old  monk*s  papers ;  yaluing  them  all  the  more  for  the  impos- 
but  characteristic  marrels  they  detail  in  matters  of  ftiith,  as  being  an  additional 
lony  to  their  authentic  character  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact, 
lere,  it  appears,  was  a  *'  man  sprung  and  bom  from  low  kynage :  when  he  attained 
)wer  of  youth  he  began  to  haunt  the  households  of  noblemen  and  the  palaces  of 
is  ;  where,  under  every  elbow  of  them,  he  spread  their  cushions,  with  japes  and 
ings  delectably  anointing  their  eyes,  by  this  manner  to  draw  to  him  their  friend- 
And  still  he  was  not  content  with  this,  but  often  haunted  the  king's  palace, 
mong  the  noiseful  press  of  that  tumultuous  court  informed  himself  with  polity 
irdinal  suavity,  by  the  which  he  might  draw  to  him  the  hearts  of  many  a  one. 

in  spectacles,  in  meetings,  in  plays,  and  other  courtly  mockeries  and  trifles  in- 
ig,  he  led  forth  the  business  of  all  the  day.  This  wise  to  the  king  and  great 
gentle  and  courteous  known,  familiar  and  fellowly  he  was."    The  king  here  re- 

to  is  Ilenry  I.  Stow  says  Rahere  was  *'a  pleasant-witted  gentleman  ;  and  there- 
1  his  time  called  the  kirufs  minMreV*  To  continue  :  "  This  manner  of  living 
ose  in  his  beginning,  and  in  this  excused  his  youth.  But  the  inward  Seer  and 
ful  God  of  all,  the  which  out  of  Mary  Magdalen  cast  out  seven  fiends,  the  which 

Fisher  gave  the  Keys  of  Heaven,  mercifully  converted  this  man  from  the  error 

way,  and  added  to  him  so  many  gifts  of  virtue."  Foremost  in  repentance  as  he 
sen  in  sin,  Rahere  now  "decreed  in  himself  to  go  to  the  court  of  Rome, coveting 
;^eat  a  labour  to  do  the  works  of  penance.  There,  at  the  shrine  of  the  blessed 
es  Peter  and  Paul,  he,  weeping  his  deeds,  prayed  to  our  Lord  for  remission  of 
Those  two  clear  lights  of  Heaven,  two  men  of  mercy,  Peter  and  Paul,  he 
led  mediators.     And  while  he  tarried  there,  in  that  mean  while,  he  began  to  be 

with  grievous  sickness  ;  and  his  dolours  little  and  little  taking  their  increase, 
sw  to  the  extreme  of  life :  the  which  dreading  within  himself  that  he  had  not 
or  his  sins  satisfied  to  Qod,  therefore  he  supposed  that  God  took  vengeance  of 
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hi  in  for  his  si  us,  fimongst  outlandish  people^  and  deemed  the  last  hour  of  hU  deiLtb 
drew  him  iiigh.  This  rememi>eniig  inwardly,  he  shed  out  as  water  his  heart  in 
flight  of  Q<^f  and  all  hrake  out  in  tears  ;  that  he  avowed  that  if  health  Ood 
him  grant,  that  he  might  return  to  his  country,  ho  would  mako  an  hospital  in 
tion  of  poor  men,  and  to  them  so  there  ^thered,  necessaries  minister  after  his  po«<f 
And  not  long  after  the  benign  and  merciful  Lord  beheld  this  weeping  man,  gaTO  him 
his  health,  approved  his  vow. 

*^  When  he  would  perfect  his  way  that  ho  had  begun,  in  a  certain  night  he  saw* 
vision  full  of  ilread  and  sweetness/*  which  pointed  out  Smithfield  as  the  site  seleetd 
by  *'  the  common  favour  of  the  celestial  court  and  council  '*  as  the  site  fof  bii 
building. 

Habere  bad  no  easy  task  before  him.  "  For  truly  the  place  before  his  cleansiag 
pretended  no  hope  of  goodness.  Rtgbt  unclean  it  was  ;  and  as  a  marshy  dunge  aod 
fennyf  with  water  almost  f£Ycty  time  abounding  ;  and  that  that  was  eminent  aboie 
the  water,  dry,  was  deputed  and  ordained  to  be  the  gallows  of  thieves,  and  to  tin 
torment  of  other,  that  were  condemned  by  judicial  authority."  What  follows  is  vefj 
extraordinary  :— **  Truly,  when  Rabere  had  applied  his  study  to  the  purgation  of  thii 
place,  and  decreed  to  put  his  hand  to  that  holy  building,  he  was  not  ignorant  «f 
Batan's  wiles,  for  he  made  and  feigned  himself  unwise,  and  outwardly  pretended  tb 
cheer  of  an  idiot,  and  began  a  little  while  to  bide  the  secretness  of  his  souL  Aad  1 
the  more  secretly  he  wrought  the  more  wisely  he  did  his  work.  Truly,  in  plajing 
unwise  he  drew  to  him  the  fellowship  of  children  and  servants;,  assembling  himself 
an  one  of  them  ;  and  with  their  use  and  help,  stones  and  other  things  profitable  to 
the  building  lightly  be  gathered  together/'  Rahere's  object  in  this  conduct  w«,  w« 
presume,  to  avail  himself  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  that  appears  to  haw 
been  not  unfrcqnentiy  felt  for  persons  of  the  class  to  which  he  made  it  appear  thai 
he  belonged.  With  all  his  enthusiasm^  this  must  have  been  a  painful  time.  **  He 
played  with  them,  and  from  day  to  day  made  himself  more  vile  in  bis  own  eyes,  in  w 
mickle  that  he  pleased  the  apostle  ;  through  whose  grace  and  help  he  raised  up  • 
great  frame.  And  now  he  was  proved  not  unwise  as  he  we  have  trowed,  but  vcty 
wise.'"  Habere,  it  seeras,  sought  assistance  for  the  accomplisbnieut  of  his  great  work 
by  every  menus  in  bis  power,  and  more  particularly  by  instructing  with  "  cunning  of 
truth,"  saying  ^*  the  word  of  God  faithfully  in  divine  churclie&/'  and  constantly  ei- 
horting  ''  the  multitude  both  of  elerks  and  of  the  laitj  to  follow  and  flilfil  thoM 
things  that  were  of  charity  and  alms-deed.  And  in  this  wise  he  compassed  his  set- 
mon  :^that  now  he  stin'ed  his  audience  to  gladness,  that  all  the  people  applauded 
him  ;  and  incontinent  anon  he  proffered  aaduess,  and  so  now  of  their  sins,  th&t  all  the 
people  were  compelled  unto  sighing  and  weeping.  But  he  truly  ever  more  expro^ed 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  after  God  and  faithful  sermon  preached."  A  man  like  this 
could  not  but  succeed  in  whatever  he  essayed  ;  and  accordingly  the  work  "  prosperously 
succeeded^  and  after  the  AjKJBtle's  word  all  necessaries  Howed  unto  the  hand.  The 
church  he  made  of  comely  stone-workj  tablewise.  And  an  hospitabhouse,  a  little 
longer  off  from  the  church  by  himself  he  began  to  edify.  The  church  was  founded 
(as  we  have  taken  of  our  elders)  in  the  month  of  March,  1113,  President  iu  ths 
Church  of  England,  William  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Richard  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ; "  who  *'  of  due  law  and  right "  hallowed  a  part  of  the  adjoining  field  at  a 
cemetery.  "Clerks  to  live  under  regular  institution"  w^ere  brought  together,  an^ 
Rahere,  of  course,  was  appointed  Prior,  who  ministered  unto  his  fellows  **  necessaries, 
not  of  certain  rents,  but  plenteously  of  oblations  of  faithful  people."  The  completion 
of  the  work,  under  such  circumstances,  evidently  excited  a  large  amoimt  of  winder 
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nd  ftdmintioD,  not  unmixed  with  %  kind  of  rapersiitions  awe.  People  "  were  greatly 
•tonied  both  of  the  novelty  of  the  raised  frame,  and  of  the  founder.  Who  would 
row  this  place  with  so  sudden  a  cleansing  to  be  purged,  and  there  to  be  set  up  the 
oken  of  the  Cross  ?  And  God  there  to  be  worshipped,  where  sometime  stood  the 
orrible  hanging  of  thieyes  ?  Who  should  not  be  astonied  there  to  see  construct  and 
uilded  the  honourable  building  of  piety  1  That  should  be  a  sanctuary  to  them  that 
ed  thereto,  where  sometime  was  a  common  offering  of  condemned  people  1  Who 
kovld  not  marvd  it  to  he  haunted  T'  The  writer  then  finely  asks,  <' Whose  heart 
Ightly  should  take  or  admit  such  a  man,  not  product  of  gentle  blood— not  greatly 
ndowed  with  literature,  or  of  divine  kynage  ?  " 

When  the  Prioiy  began  to  flourish  and  its  fame  spread,  Habere  joined  to  him  a 
ertain  old  man,  Alfun,  who,  among  other  charitable  works,  built  the  church  of  St. 
^ile»-without-Oripplegate,  and  was  the  first  ^  hospitaller.'*  He  used  daily  to  beg  for  the 
elief  of  the  poor  under  his  care  at  the  adjoining  market  and  shambles  of  Smith- 
eld.  Four  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
ommonalty  of  the  city  of  London  prayed  the  King  (Henry  YIII.)  to  commit  the 
rder  and  governance  of  both  this  hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  to  their  hands.  The 
oepital,  however,  was  not  transferred  to  the  city  until  1546,  eight  years  later,  during 
rhich  period  the  Crown  continued  to  enjoy  its  revenues,  which  at  the  dissolution  of 
he  monasteries  were  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  £371,  of  which  sum  £292  was  from 
ents  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

In  1544  the  hospital  was  newly  incorporated,  but  its  revenues  were  not  regranted ; 
nd  it  does  not  appear  that  the  new  constitution  ever  came  into  operation.  At  length, 
wo  years  afterwards,  in  1546,  the  King  consented  to  re-found  the  hospital,  for  the 
eoeption  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  persons,  and  to  endow  it  with  five  hundred 
larks  from  its  former  possessions,  on  condition  that  the  citissens  raised  yearly  other 
ve  hundred  marks  for  its  support.  This  they  agreed  to  do ;  but  Stow  says,  that  the 
louaes  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  property  granted  by  the  King  were  either  in 
uch  a  decayed  state,  or  leased  out  at  such  low  rents,  that  great  difiiculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  the  required  income,  and  various  expedients  were  adopted  to 
aise  this  sum.  In  1548  there  were  three  surgeons,  with  salaries  of  £18  each,  ap- 
>ointed  to  be  in  daily  attendance  on  the  sick ;  and  in  1552  the  expenditure,  including 
he  payment  to  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  diet 
\t  the  one  hundred  poor  at  2J.  per  day  each,  amounted  to  about  £856  per  annimi. 
[n  1557  this  hospital,  with  St.  Thomas's,  Christ's,  Bridewell,  and  Bethlem,  were  united 
or  purposes  of  administration,  and  their  affairs  were  managed  by  one  general  board 
mtil  1782,  when  an  act  was  passed  under  which,  with  the  exception  of  Bridewell 
rnd  Bethlem,  each  of  them  was  placed  on  its  present  footing  and  under  separate 
government. 

The  income  of  the  hospital  at  present  exceeds  £30,000  a  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
cal  estate  is  in  London,  and  the  London  rents  amount  to  upwards  of  £17,000  a  year ; 
anded  estates  in  differents  parts  of  the  country  produce  above  £6000  ;  dividends  on 
itock  in  the  funds,  rent-charges,  and  annuities,  about  £5500 ;  besides  the  annual 
>roduct  of  the  benefactions,  which  in  ten  years  avei:aged  nearly  £450  a  year.  The 
>ecuniary  donations  and  bequests  to  the  hospital,  received  up  to  1836,  when  an 
official  return  was  nuuie,  amounted  to  £236,019,  including  £40,978  appropriated  to 
)uilding  the  four  wings  between  1729  and  1748. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  Smithfield  Market. 
?he  principal  entrance  is  through  a  large  arch,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Henry 
^in.,  and  two  figures  representing  Lameness  and  Sickness.    The  main  buildings 
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cotmsi  of  four  lep&Tftte  eleT«tiong  of  three  storlM  ia  height,  fltced  with  flton*^  itanl- 
ing  detached  on  the  four  sides  of  a  qiuulratigle.  They  were  oompleted  from  the  ffo> 
duee  of  voluntary  Buhscriptions  raised  between  1T29  and  1760,  On  th«  first  floor  «f 
the  north  wing  there  is  a  very  hundsomo  ball,  9o  feet  hy  35,  and  «30  feet  high,  whieb 
is  appropriated  to  geDernJ  court  mcettngt  and  the  annual  dinners  of  the  goTemon. 
The  grand  staircase  was  painted  gratuitously  hy  Hogarth.  The  four  MTsral  iimi 
of  the  south  wing  contain  fifteen  wards^  and  the  west  wing  contains  fotirte«D  vaida 
The  wards  in  the  east  and  west  wings  are  52  feet  by  Sl| ;  and  their  height  TmHes  hm 
10  to  15  fe«t.  In  the  south  wing  the  wards  are  (iO  feet  in  length,  and  the  hoighia  M 
the  same  on  each  floor  as  in  the  east  and  west  wings.  To  every  ward  an  apartmeBl 
for  the  sister  in  attendance  is  annexed.  In  the  roof  of  each  wing  is  a  tank  for  water, 
containing  from  ISOO  to  2CHX1  gallons,  supplied  by  a  steam-engine;  and  a  enallBn] 
supply  from  the  New  River  Company  is  carried  all  through  the  hospit&l  hy  Jbrd* 
pumps.  Besides  the  quadrangle,  the  area  of  the  hospital  comprises  buildinga^  alnMl 
as  extensive,  for  the  residences  of  the  dilTercnt  officers,  &c.  There  is  also  the  chufdi 
of  St  Bartholomew  the  Lest,  rebuilt  about  sixteea  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £6ci35,  out 
of  the  hospital  funds.  At  the  back  of  the  western  wing  is  a  range  of  buildings  coft- 
taining  the  Lecture  Room  for  Materia  Medica,  the  Medical  Theatre,  Patbologiflii  T 
Theatre,  n>emical  Theatre,  tbe  Anatomical  Museum,  Dissecting  Rooms,  rooms  for  "^ 
lecturers,  professora,  and  curators,  pupils*  room  and  library,  laboraloi^,  apotheearj'i 
shop,  8urgeon*P  and  physician's  rooms.  The  treasurer's  house  and  garden,  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  church,  and  the  vicarage-house,  occupy  the  space  north-east  of  the 
western  wtug ;  and  between  it  and  the  south-western  gateway  are  hotu«8  fw  the 
steward,  tbe  matron,  and  the  a[>oth&eary, 

St.  TeoMAa's  Hospitai*  was  originally  a  religious  establishment,  founded  by  Richard, 
prior  of  Bermondsey,  in  1213.  In  1538  its  possessions  were  valued  at  £266  ;  and  m 
the  following  year  they  were  surrendered  to  the  King.  Before  the  middle  of  thi 
century  the  suppressed  hospital  was  purchased  bv  the  City  of  London  ;  and  a  charts 
from  the  crown  having  been  obtained  in  1551,  and  the  building  repaired  and  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  poor,  lame,  and  diseased  people,  it  was  opened  for  their  admission 
In  November,  1553.  For  some  time  the  funda  of  the  hospital  were  insufficient;  ancl 
in  1562  the  lands  late  belonging  to  the  Raroy  Hospital,  and  some  other  property, 
which  had  been  gninted  to  the  three  hospitals  utiited,  were  granted  for  the  sole  hm  of 
8t.  Thomas*!!,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  equal iiing  the  revenues  of  the  several  hospitals. 
NotwithNtauding  this  assistance,  in  1564  the  treasurer  waii  obliged  to  advance  tUlGf 
and  in  15(B  a  sum  of  ;^50  was  obtained  by  pawning  a  lease;  but  it  soon  afterwards 
emerged  from  its  difficulties.  The  rents  of  property  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
realize  about  i;l4,t>iM)  a  year ;  the  rental  of  estates  in  the  country  about  €10,000; 
and  the  dividend Ji  on  stock  nearly  i^llXK>,  From  1693  to  1836  the  pecuniary  gtf^  t» 
the  hospital  amounted  to  £184,378.  The  gn^oss  annual  income  applicable  to  the 
general  purposes  of  tbe  insitution  is  al>oiit  £26,000. 

8t>  Thoma^^'s  Hospital  is  eitnatcd  in  the  borough  of  8outbwark^  not  fSar  from  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge.  It  consists  of  several  courts  or  squares,  in  two  of  which  a» 
•tatue5  i  one,  in  brass,  of  Edward  VL  by  Scheemakers,  and  the  other  one,  of  stODl^ 
of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Lord  Mayor  in  1680.  A  large  part  of  the  hospital  kuildtagi 
waa  rebuilt  in  1603,  and  additions  were  made  to  them  in  1732.  A  new  north  wing 
was  completed  in  1636,  at  a  cost  of  £18,000  j  the  south  wing  in  1842  ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  rebuild  the  centre  on  an  adopted  plan,  when  the  whole  building  will  pw- 
aent  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  site  of  the  new  north  wing  and  a  portion  of 
ground  north  of  the  old  north  wing  were  purchased  of  the  C?ity  for  MOfitiO,  which 


the  rmtt  of  ^54,d65  pet  acre  !  The  Muteumf  Anatomiciftl  Theatre,  Demon* 
Thciatrft^  LeotiihDg  Theatre,  Dissecting  Room,  and  other  iippropri&te  officii 
beU,  coftt  £8443^  and  are  built  od  a  aite  formerly  corered  hy  ilaughter-hou&e% 
itbels^  and  miaerB-ble  tenements,  Th«  Mu»euu)  and  Dissecting  lioom  are  45  feiil 
8d  ;  the  Lecturing  Theatre  is  circular^  and  3U  feet  in  diameter.  The  Museum  con- 
BS  at>out  tKXX)  prepaxationK.     The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas  stands  within  the 

rr  the  hospital,  besides  which  there  is  a  chupel.     The  whole  fjuriBh  is  the  pro 
of  the  hospital-     There  are  nineteen  wards,  three  of  which  are  107  feet  bj  2%' 
I  wtkTj  in  height  from  l:^  feet  to  14^  feet.     They  are  well  Teniilated,  kept  at  a 
Ifona  and  agreeable  temperature  by  fires,  and  in  cold  weather  by  bol- water  ap- 
tmlttii,  and  are  generaJly  quite  free  from  offensive  itnells. 

Bi»  founder  of  Quy's  Hospital  was  neither  minstrel  nor  prieet,  and  though  daimed 
H^kflellers  as  one  of  their  body,  his  property  was  acquired  by  stock>jobbing  rather 
m  ^J  literature.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  man  of  great  beneTolence,  and  had  long 
!9  A  munificent  supporter  of  St.  ThomasV  Hoapital  when  he  deteftninod  himself  to 
M*  founder  of  a  new  hospital.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six  he  commenced  the 
Hfeii  of  the  present  buildings  on  which  during  his  life-time  he  spent  nearly 
^fiOO.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1724,  aod  on  ihe  jMth  of  January  fol- 
rifig  sixty  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital.  In  1738  the  sum  of 
^^134  2i,  7^d.  wad  carried  to  the  account  of  his  executors,  as  the  residue  of  Mr, 
Pt  eetat«.  This  magnificent  bequest  has  been  laid  out  at  different  times  in  the 
reliaje  of  real  estates  in  the  counties  of  Kssex^  Hereford,  and  Lincoln.     The  hos^ 

iha^M  also  been  benefited  by  the  enormous  bequest  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  in  182U  loft 
pim  amounting  to  £lSt»,076,  besides  other  property  which  made  the  total  amount 
kil6,  on  condition  of  enlarging  the  hospital  and  proTiding  one  hundred  addi- 
I  bedj.  This  legacy  has  also  been  invested  in  estates.  The  other  benefactions 
Ted  from  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  to  the  present  time  amount  to  more  than 
0^000.  The  gTOtfS  income  is  above  ^Su^O^K)  a  year^  and  about  Xil^OtX)  a  year  is 
rectly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity.  The  rentttl  of  the  hospital  estates 
about  i!20j<KH)  a  year,  and  the  dividends  from  funded  property  average  about 
i6<X>  a  year. 

The  entrance  to  Guy's  HoApitaJ  is  in  St.  Thotiiaa*B  Street,  by  an  iron  gate  opening 
lo  a  square^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  in  braas,  of  >[r.  Quy^  by  Schee- 
iknri,  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  bearing  on  one  side  an  iDscription  recording 
r«  Guy*B  benevolence,  and  on  the  other  sides  are  relievos  of  Mr.  Guy's  arms^  Christ 
l^ing  the  Impotent,  and  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  main  building  consists  of  a 
atre  and  two  wings^  containing  residences  for  the  Treasurer,  ChapiHin*  Steward, 
^theciU'y,  Butler,  Porter,  and  the  **  Dressers  f  a  chapel,  in  which  there  ia  a  statue, 
>  Baoo%  of  Mr.  Guy  ;  the  ^' tiJc^ing^in*'  and  examination  rooms,  surgery,  and  wait* 
g'TOOme  for  out-patients,  apothecary ^s  shop^  medical  stofo-room,  Inboratoriee,  medical 
id  operating  theatres,  the  electrical  room  (containing  apparatui  necessary  for  elee* 
i«al  and  galvanic  operations),  a  room  for  pod  mortem  examinations,  and  several 
irda  for  patients.  Behind  this  is  the  Lunatio  House,  which  ie  peculiar  to  this  hos- 
ts!. The  number  of  lunatics  is  twenty-four,  the  number  provided  for  by  Mr.  Ouy 
mng  bean  twenty.  They  have  a  tolerably  spacious  aLring-ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
iUifig  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  a  garden  for  their  recreation  adjoins  it.  The 
Bilk  aide  of  the  hospitaJ  ground  compriiies  a  mass  of  buildings^  some  of  which  ar» 
sk  wards ;  and  here  are"  also  the  musi'um,  theatre,  and  dissecting-room,  and  the 
HMum  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  reeidences  of  servants  of  the  hospital,  and 
lious  offices  and  store-rooms.    The  anatomical  theatre  and  the  larger  theatre  in  the 
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nmin  building  afford  aecotmnodation  for  about  300  persons.  The  opezataiig 
it  of  fiiudler  fixe*  At  the  eastern  GXtreznit  j  of  the  area,  bounded  on  ilie  ocftli  tij 
Si.  Thomas*!  Street^  is  ihe  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  occaaionallj  u»ed  bj  tbe  inidsaW 
but  its  chief  value  consists  in  ihe  improrcd  rentilation  which  it  aecuref  to  the  «M 
establishment.  The  wards  are  ail  spscious  and  airj,  and  arc  wanned  hj 
stoTea. 


The  constitution  of  the  londou  Hospitals  is  not  unifonn,  though  in  all  of  them  lia 
luUog  bodj  consists  of  tbe  goTemon  ;  but  the  powers  of  the  Tarious  officen  to 
the  immediate  management  and  superintendenco  of  the  hospital  is  entniiied  tfi 
exercised  under  leas  control  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Since  1792  tiicrobMf 
been  two  classes  of  goremors  at  St.  Bartholomew's^  the  bartered  or 
governors  and  the  donation  govemors. 

At  St.  Thomas's  there  are  three  kinds  of  goTemors.  Tbe  corporation  of  Loodoo  k 
represented  hj  the  lord  major  and  aldermen  and  twelve  common  councilmen,  as  li 
St.  Bartholomew's  ;  and  they  do  not  derive  their  authoritj  from  the  other  goK 
but  &om  the  charter  of  the  hospital  and  the  act  of  1782.  The  special  goT< 
consist  almost  entirely  of  retired  ofiBoers,  and  the  executors  of  benefactom  sit 
occasionally  appointed*  This  class  of  governors  is  not  required  to  contribute  towatdl 
the  funds  of  the  hospital,  and  it  is  tbls  only  which  distinguishes  them  from  donatka 
governors^  It  has  invariably  been  the  practice  to  admit  as  donation  goveniois  aaj 
person  willing  to  pay  £50  who  can  procure  governors  to  propose  and  second  thesi. 

The  government  of  Guy^s  Hospital  was  settled  by  the  founder.  The  nnmbw  of 
governors  must  be  at  least  fifty  and  not  exceed  sixty,  with  a  committee  of  twentyniB^ 
to  whom  the  immediate  management  of  its  affairs  is  entrusted,  and  of  this  nnmbdr 
one-third  retire  annually.  Tbe  governors  are  chosen  from  a  list  presented  at  i 
general  court  by  the  president  and  trea^rurcr,  and  no  division  has  ever  taken  place  vd 
their  admissiou  :  no  douation  b  required,  and  the  appointment  is  for  life. 

The  next  important  department  of  the  hospitals  consists  of  the  medical  and 
estabUshment,  including  the  ^*  sisters  "  and  nurses.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  t! 
three  principal  physicians  and  three  assistant  phjrsicians,  three  principal 
and  three  assistant  surgeons,  who  are  appointed  by  the  general  ooiut :  thej 
reaide  in  the  hospital,  but  there  are  in  addition  three  house-surgeons  and 
apothecary,  for  whom  apartments  are  provided.  One  or  other  of  the  physiciaBi 
fuigeoos  visits  the  hospital  every  day  in  the  week,  and  one  physician  and 
attends  the  almoners  in  rotation  on  the  weekly  admiBsion-days  for  the 
examining  patients.  The  physicians  receive  a  salary  of  £105,  but  their 
emolument  is  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  attending  the  medical 
of  the  hospital,  which  are  fifteen  guineas  for  eighteen  months  and  thirty  guinea* 
the  perpetual  right.  ThesM:  pupils,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  in  constant  att 
on  each  principal  physician,  prescribe  simple  remedies  in  his  absence.  The  phy 
have  also  the  opportunity  of  becoming  lecturers  to  the  students  attending  tbe 
hospital  school.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  phjaicians  is  ^100  per  annum,  but  thsj 
are  not  allowed  to  take  pupils,  though  they  may  become  lecturers  to  the 
classes,  The  stipend  of  the  principal  surgeons  is  X40,  besides  a  gratuity  of 
JTOted  to  them  by  the  general  court,  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  hospital  pi 
divided  c(}ually  among  them.  Each  of  the  principal  surgeons  has  the  pri' 
nominating  six  drcssors,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fee  of  twenty-five 
attending  the  surgical  practice,  pay  a  further  fee  of  twenty-five  guineaa  m 
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leae  one  is  n&ined  &s  Mb  hous^surgeon  for  the  year,  for  wkich  a  further  fee  of  fifty 
BiQeas  is  paid.  In  going  through  the  wards  the  principal  eurgeon  of  the  day  is 
blended  by  the  pupila,  frequently  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  number^  or  even  a  hundred. 
he  asaisUint-surgeoDa  only  act  for  their  respective  principal b,  and  have  neither 
dMJj  nor  aoy  parti cipatioQ  in  the  fund  arising  from  the  pupils'  fees ;  but  they 
sually  succeed  to  the  o&ce  of  principal  surgeons.  The  house-surgeons  supennteDd 
nd  direct  the  dressers  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeons,  perform  minor  surgical 
perations,  and  receiTe  a  salary  from  the  hospital  of  £2,5  a  year.  The  nenrices  of  the 
ighteen  "  dressers  ^^  are  highly  useful  in  extending  the  advantages  of  the  hospital. 
hej  attend  to  casual  injuries  of  minor  importance  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
ecesaity  for  the  patient  either  being  received  into  one  of  the  wards  or  admitted  as  an 
li-patieut^  and  they  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  in- patients  by  watching  the 
nnptoms  of  their  disease.  On  a  patient  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards,  the 
reflder  writes  on  the  paper  hung  up  at  the  head  of  each  bed  the  name  and  age  of  the 
itient,  the  name  of  the  complaint,  the  date  of  admission,  and  his  own  name,  with  a 
iaute  of  the  diet,  medicines,  and  local  applications  ordered  by  the  surgeon.  They 
•e  required  to  collect  a  history  of  each  new  case,  io  report  the  progress  of  old  cases^ 
id  to  take  down  a  full  history  of  such  cases  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  them.  They 
r«a9  fr^actures,  wounds,  ulcers^  and  all  cases  that  require  loc^  applications.  The 
siste]^  "  of  the  wards  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  one  superintending  each  ward  and 
le  attending  upon  the  casualty  patients.  They  have  usually  been  persons  who  have 
(ceiTed  some  education  and  have  lived  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life.  Eecently  they 
%ve  been  at  times  selected  from  some  of  the  most  active  and  trustworthy  among  the 
Lir«es.  The  majority  of  the  sisters  receive  from  14j.  to  203.  a  week,  the  four  seniors 
tan  ^2s.  to  31^.  ikl^  and  on  Sundays  a  dinner  is  provided  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the 
oepital.  The  duties  of  a  sister  consist  in  a  general  superintendence  of  the  ward  to 
hich  she  is  attached,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  directions  of  the  medical  officers^ 
kking  charge  of  and  administering  the  medicines,  repoiting  to  the  cook  the  daily 
ict  required  for  the  patients,  and  giving  information  to  the  medical  officers  of  ^y 
bange  of  symptoms  in  the  patients.  The  nurses,  seventy-five  in  number,  act  under 
he  sisters,  two  of  them  being  attached  to  a  single  and  three  to  a  double  ward.  They 
lerform  the  usual  duties  of  servants,  in  waiting  on  and  cleaning  the  patients,  the  beds, 
uiniture,  wurds,  and  stairs  ;  and  are  paid  7^.  a  week,  and  partly  dieted  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital. 

The  majority  of  persons  received  as  patients  into  the  London  hospitals  are 
EMchamcB,  labourers,  reduced  tradesmen,  or  servants.  There  are,  however,  admissions 
if  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  particularly  females,  of  the  very  lowest  class  of 
lociety  and  of  the  worst  character :  this  Is  unavoidable^  and  care  is  taken  to  repress 
md  fts  f ar  as  possible  to  punish  improper  conduct,  but  if  possible  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  such  characters,  when  ascertained,  could  be  segregated  from  the  other 
wlients.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  necessary  that  an  applicant  for  admission  should 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  a  governor  by  his  signature  to  a  printed  petition,  of 
irhich  forms  arc  procured  at  the  hospital.  Many  are  admitted  without  any  other 
recommendation  than  the  urgency  of  their  case.  Cases  of  accident  are  admitted  on 
kU  days,  at  any  hour  whatever  ;  but  at  every  hospital  one  day  in  the  week  is  set 
ipart  AS  the  regular  day  of  admission,  when  the  applicants  attend  in  fcbe  patients* 
vaiting-room  one  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  board.  Sma!l-pox  is  the  only  disease 
igainst  which  the  doors  of  the  hospital  are  absolutely  closed.  The  admissions 
kTemge  between  fifty  and  sixty  on  the  regular  days,  which  is  also  the  average 
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Quml^r  of  the  Reoident  ftdminions  and  othem  which  t^ci  place  on  other  daTt.    Hi 

out-patients  consial  of  euch  ae,  being  in  want  of  medjeal  aid,  either  d' 

or  from  the  nature  of  the  ca»c  or  the  want  of  tQota  caiuiot  obtain^  adii> 

hospital  I  or  of  convalescents^  who^  when  partially  cured  in  the  \h 

to  make  room  for  otborn^     The   casuiiltj  patientii    include  all 

daj  in  the  week  betw««]i  tea  and  twelve  for  surfieal  aifti«tance. 

by  the  dresier  in  attendiuiCM,  and  the  case  is  treated  and  a  record  of  it 

the  direction  of  the  houie-aurge^n.     The  number  of  bed«  at  St.  ik^riholomew  a  u  533^ 

aud  the  uumber  of  in-pat  ion tH  in  betweeen  50Ui)  and  6U(M}  a  jear,  of  out-paticali 

between  8(X)o  and  mOQ^  and  of  cafiualtj  patitnU  upwardi  of  90,000.    The  deatitt 

amongst  lo^patiente  are  about  one  in  cighteeti,  or  about  36()  a  jear. 

At  St.  Thomas's  and  Quy's  the  general  medical  economy,  arrangemeoii  and  nfO* 
lattona  are  of  much  the  same  nature  Mat  8t*  Bartholemow'e,  and  it  is  unnecenafjli 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  tbem*  At  8t.  Thot&a«*i  there  are  nineteen  waida,  mxk 
of  which  ia  superintended  Viy  one  of  the  aislerii  who  were  formerly  selected  f^^iA  Ibl 
nurflcs,  but  are  so  no  longer.  There  ii  always  one  candidate  for  the  offi<9«  in  lrailii|L 
The  nuraeit  are  divided  into  day- nunea  and  night-w  at  chert,  the  latter  of  whom  esitft 
upon  their  duties  at  eight  in  the  creoing  and  lemain  until  ten  the  neit  momiug.  U 
U  found  very  difficult  to  get  persona  fitted  for  either  of  these  officea,  as  ifaa  duticfl  in 
onerous  aud  disagreeable,  and  the  stipend  small  The  number  of  beds  ia  487.  The 
total  number  of  in*  and  out-patients  to  whom  relief  was  adminiiiered  in  lMi$  wii 
€U,846;  of  which  4737  were  iu-patienta.  and  fiO,U>9  out-patient« :  of  these  301  died 
within  the  year;  and  417  in-patient«t  and  3Hai  out-patients,  were  rem&imng untlir 
cure  on  December  31.  When  a  patient  dieil,  the  body  is  laid  out,  and|  after  rei 
in  the  bed  about  four  hours,  ia  taken  to  the  dead-house;  the  bed  aiK 
thoroughly  washed  and  deaused;  the  bed  u  entered  as  a  "dead  bttd^*"  and 
unoccupied  abi»ut  a  week. 

At  (iuy's  the  uumber  of  beds  which  can  be  made  up  on  an  emergency  is  0(;('.  Tb< 
iTcrago  number  of  applications  for  admission  on  the  regular  day  i*  100,  of  whom  ya 
an  average  43  are  admitted  and  57  rejected.  The  deaths  are  about  6  per  week.  Uo 
the  death  of  a  patient,  a  screen  is  placed  round  the  bed ;  but  it  is  rarely  posaible  t« 
conceal  the  circumstance  from  the  others  in  the  ward^  and  within  three  or  four  hetin 
the  body  is  removed  to  the  undertaker's  room.  The  out-patients  of  this  hoapiuJ 
amount,  perhaps,  to  40,(X>0  a  year.  About  &J  surgical  tickets  are  itsuad  pv  iretki 
bO  surgical  casualties  per  day;  30  aye-cases  per  week;  90  physician's  liekets  per 
week  J  a  cases  per  day  relieved  at  the  apothecary's  shop;  20  obstetric  04s«8  per  weak, 
and  30  ordinary  lying-in  cases;  or,  taking  three  weeks  as  the  average  of  aitendftuoe 
of  each  class  of  cases,  there  is  an  average  of  above  i(X>  persons  in  the  dally  receipt  of 
medicine  or  attendance,  independently  of  slight  casualties  relieved. 

The  importance  of  the  great  London  hoipitals  as  schools  of  medicine  is  wril  known^ 
Nearly  every  medical  and  surgical  practitioner  has  *'  walked  the  hospiuls,^  as  the 
phrmse  goes ;  and  though  the  recognition  of  provincial  medical  sehoolH  renders  it  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary  that  a  medical  student  should  have  attended  a  London 
hospital,  yet  the  uumber  who  ^^  come  up  "  fur  this  purpose  is  but  little  diminished*  The 
vicinities  of  the  hospitula  swarm  with  these  incipient  Galons ;  and  they  are  so  thick 
on  the  ground  iu  some  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borough 
hospitals,  as  to  give  the  district  a  distinctive  character.  Ceruilnly  the  **  medical 
students**  are  entitled  as  a  olass  to  figure  amongst  the  social  lightt  and  ihadowe  ef 
this  great  metropollB. 
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There  mre  fourteen  schools  of  medicine  in  London,  but  the  most  important  are  thoM 
eonneoted  with  the  great  hospitals,  though  it  is  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  they  hare  attained  their  pre-eminence  over  the  private  schools  of  medicine. 
The  lectures  of  John  Hunter,  in  Windmill  Street,  about  1768,  were  the  first  complete 
eourse  oyer  delivered  in  the  metropolis ;  and  in  1749  all  the  dissections  carried  on  in 
London  were  confined  to  one  school,  that  over  which  John  Hunter*s  brother  presided. 
Bui  even  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  introduction  of  lectures  is  of  very  recent 
data.  Mr.  Percival  Pott,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  this  hospital  nearly  eighty  years 
MgOy  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  occasional  instruction  in  this  manner;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Abemethy,  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ihe  father  of  the  system  as  it  at  present  exbts.  The  institution  of  a  medical  school  in 
connection  with  an  hospital  adds  to  the  emoluments  of  the  medical  officer;  furnishes, 
through  the  medium  of  the  pupils,  additional  and  gratuitous  attendance  on  the 
lioepital  patients ;  and,  lastly,  imparts  a  medical  education  to  the  pupils  themselves  by 
lectures,  illustrated  during  their  personal  attendance  on  the  patients,  by  observation 
of  the  progress  and  symptoms  of  disease,  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  and  the 
results.  The  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  have  expended  above  £6000  in  build- 
ings intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  medical  science. 
Ihe  museum  was  built  so  recently  as  1835. 

From  1760  to  1825  the  schools  of  surgery  of  St.  Thomas*s  and  Ouy*s  Hospitals  were 
united,  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  surgical  pupils  of  both  hospitals  were  put  into  one 
sonunon  fund,  and  divided  equally  amongst  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  the  two 
sstablishments.  Medical  lectures  only  were  delivered  at  Quy*s  Hospital,  while  sur* 
jery,  together  with  anatomy,  was  taught  at  St.  Thomas*s.  For  many  yean  the  late 
3ir  Astley  Cooper,  who  was  surgeon  at  Guy's,  filled  the  office  of  anatomical  lecturer 
it  St.  Thomas's.  This  union  was  dissolved  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  governors 
of  the  two  institutions  differing  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  anatomy ; 
though  we  believe  there  are  still  some  traces  of  the  old  connection  to  be  found  in 
existing  regulations.  In  1825  it  was  resolved  that  the  means  of  surgical  education 
should  be  provided  within  the  precincts  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Accordingly,  the  building, 
which  contains  the  anatomical  schools,  museum,  d^c,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£8000.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  appointed  principal  lecturer  in  surgery,  his  nephew 
succeeding  him  as  surgeon.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Astley  was  desirous  of  presenting  to 
Quy's  Hospital  his  anatomical  models  and  preparations,  when  the  governors  of  St. 
Thomas's  refused  to  surrender  them,  but  ultimately  gave  him  £1000  for  his  interest 
in  them.  Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  given  by  them,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  students  of  Guy's,  in  being  admitted  to  see  the  practice  of  St.  Thomas's^ 
was  restricted  to  some  extent  by  the  authorities  of  the  latter  establishment,  when  a 
most  serious  riot  took  place.  The  refractory  students  were  indicted  for  the  offence, 
and  a  slight  punishment  was  awarded  by  the  court.  The  fees  paid  by  pupils 
entering  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  this  hospital  are  about  £3000  a  year, 
which  is  divided  amongst  the  principal  physicians,  principal  surgeons,  and  apothecary. 
The  pupils  admitted  yearly  to  the  house  practice  vary  from  100  to  130,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  three  years  is  required  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 


We  must  treat  more  succinctly  of  the  other  hospitals. 

The  Westmikstir  Hospital,  opposite  the  Abbey,  was  established  in  1719,  and 
was    the    first    institution    of    the    kind    supported    by  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  present  building,  a  hAndaome  edifice,  in  the  Tudor  ttjle,  steuda  on  tlte  litoll 
the  Old  Broad  Sanctuiuj,  and  vr&i  erected  iu  1^4.  1 1  is  a  &paciou&  buildiikg;  taint 
ioQ  Urge  at  present  for  tbe  funds  of  the  imtitutioDf  a«  three  wards,  with  sp^et  ir 
fifty  bedi,  are  unfurnished  and  unoccupied.  Tbe  expenditure  for  tbe  jesr  1819  mt 
j£52O0.  There  are  now  174  beds;  and  in  1849  there  men  reoeiTed  1746  m-p^lkiib 
and  14/X)9  out-patients,' of  whom  919  in-patienls,  and  964^  out-paiieots  were  cam  if 
accident,  to  which  elasa  of  cases  erery  attention  ia  paid  at  all  boon  of  the  dkj 
night.  There  is  aUo  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  incui»l»le 
whoui  there  were  eight  on  December  31,  18411. 

OiiAJiiiro  Caos9  Hospital  is  a  handsome  building,  situated  at  West  Struid. 
present  hospital  was  opened  in  18S4  ;  but  the  cbaritj  had  existed  from  1818  as  a4ii' 
pensaiy.  Patients  are  admitted  partly  on  their  own  application,  and  partly  by  lb*  tf- 
commendation  of  subscribers.  In  18ui»,  the  number  of  in-patients  amounted  tu  1210^ 
whom  643  were  from  accidents  of  so  dangerous  a  character  as  to  claim  immedisH 
admission,  and  of  the  whole  number  70  died,  and  114  were  remaining  in  the  hmm. 
The  out-patients  numbered  17,805,  of  whom  57  died.  Tbe  total  number  of  acctdol 
cases  in  the  year  was  2766.    The  cost  for  the  year  was  j£24;iO. 

St.  Georos*s  HospiTAJi  was  established  in  1733,   by  a  dissentient  party  in  tin 
management  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  Lauesborough  House  wiis  at  first  eft- 
gaged  for  the  purpose.    The  principal  front  of  tbe  present  building  is  160  feet  )ot^ 
fkces  the  Green  Park,  and  is  of  rather  imposing  design.     It  contains  a  theai 
the  delivery  of  lectures  and  an  anatoniical  museum ;  the  number  of  beds 
On  January  1849  there  were  305    in-patients  in    the    bouse,  and  during  tli# 
2229  were  admitted,  of  whom  972  were  on  account  of  accidents ;  of  these  264 
1681  were  cured,  and  of  the  rest  some  were  reliered,  some  made  out-patients, 
others  discharged  themselves,  and  on  Dec.  31,  285  were  remaining  in  the  house.    Of 
out-patients  there  were  797  on  the  books  on  Jan.  1,  18411,  and  73^2  wer«  admilted 
during   the  year,  of  whom  1955  were  for  accidents:   5661  were  discharge*!  curod, 
others  received  benefit,  and  803  were  then  on  the  books.    The  gross  ezpendituxe  for 
the  ye^ir  was  ^13,989. 

The  Loifno5  Hospital  was  established  in  1740,  and  in  1759  was  removed  to  Its 
present  situation  in  Whitechapcl  Kond,  The  patients  jure  chiefly  watermen,  aftdl 
labourers  employed  iu  the  docks  and  on  the  quays  in  the  east  parts  of  London. 
The  hospital  is  a  plain,  but  spacious  and  convenient  bricJc  building,  forming  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  of  wliich  the  eastern  has  been  recently  extended.  Though  sa 
a  crowded  neighbourhood,  it  has  secured  a  considerable  area  to  itself,  and  the  ground 
being  somewhat  elevated,  the  situation  is  healthy.  The  income  for  1849  was  ckse 
upon  £15,000,  and  the  eatpeoditure  slightly  exceeded  that  sum,  for,  in  consequence  uf 
the  recent  extension,  the  means  of  accommodating  patients  are  in  advance  of  the 
means  of  supporting  them ;  so  that,  although  there  were  4090  patients  (eadi  lor 
average  of  29  days)  received  Into  the  hospital,  210  applications  were  ntootmxQj 
rejecled«  Of  these  4090  casefl^  2352  were  accidents,  and  of  tbe  whole^  together  with 
312  remaining  in  the  house  on  Jan.  1,  298  died,  3783  were  discharged,  and  321 
remained  on  Jan.  5,  1850,  Including  accidents,  16,816  patients  were  entered  onthA 
l>ooks  as  out-patients  during  the  year. 

In  the  east  of  London  we  have  also  the  Scaxek's  IIospit al,  which  is  held  on  board 
the  Dreadnought,  a   linc-of-battle  ship  of  104   guns,  dismasted,  raised   with   h)m 
bulwurks,  and  fitted  up  in  a  most  coovenient  manner  for  the  reception  of  teamca  iiL. 
the  Port  of  London,  having  occasion  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance.    It  is 
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Greenwicbf  &nd  is  open  for  the  reception  of  sick  seamen  of  erery  Qntion,  without 
Bomin&tioQ  or  trouble  of  appUctttion,  immediately  ou  being  presented  alongside, 
coamopolitan  character  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Belgium  a^  vice  patron«,  of  **  his  Excellency  Keying,  Imperial  High 
iiaaioner  to  the  Emperor  of  China"  as  a  rice-president,  nor  can  we  refrain  from 
ile  at  Boeing  Dartd  Jones  named  as  the  chaplain.  It  is  truly  stated  in  the 
ttee*8  account  of  the  establlBhtnent^  that  '^  the  situation  of  seamen  is  In  many 
most  helpless,  as  comj>ared  with  landsmen:  in  common  with  them^  they 
*wt  hard  for  small  rewards;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  to  face  many 
rs,  and  to  endure  hardships  unknown  to  people  on  shore ;  and  what  little  money 
eam^  i^^,  in  many  instanccji,  disposed  of  before  it  is  due,  either  for  the  relief  of 
parents,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  some  tender  branch  of  their  family^  whom 
ilieir  generous  hearts  will  not  allow  to  want,  while  they  have  the  means  of  assisting 
thetn  C — and  ^'  that  a  sailor,  rather  than  repair  to  an  hoi^pital  on  shore,  will  strip  almost 
iht  last  rag  from  his  back,  for  the  means  of  obtaining  a  cure ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  extraordinary  beings,  tbat  they 
-will  at  any  time  prefer  remaining  on  board  their  ship,  even  on  approaching  death,  to 
Iwing  taken  to  an  hospital  ou  shore,  although  with  a  prospect  of  returning  health : — 
This  prejudice  may  appear  unaccountable,  hut  is  nevertheless  general  and  powerful/' 
Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  modilyiog  many  rcgulatioos  adopted  in  other 
hospitals.  To  one  we  have  aUuded,  namely^  the  immediate  admission.  It  often 
liappens  that  a  vessel  arrives  from  abroad  with  a  sickly  crew,  who  are  at  onco 
conrcyed  aboard  the  Dreadnought;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  recovery  usually 
proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity.  lu  other  hospitalH  there  is  generally  a  definite 
period  for  which  patients  are  retained,  after  which  they  must  be  removed,  whether 
better  or  worse:  this  in  the  case  of  seamen  would  frequently  bo  no  loss  than  a 
sentence  of  death ;  strangers,  probably  even  in  a  strange  land,  full  of  prejudices 
a^cst  landsmeo,  too  proud  to  l>egr  no  class  of  men  could  be  so  utterly  helpless. 
*thmj  are,  therefore,  considerately  allowed  to  remain  until  quite  able  to  resume  their 
iccuatomed  employment;  and  assistance  is  commonly  afforded  them  in  procuring 
such  employment,  certificates  l>eing  also  giveu  of  good  conduct  where  deserved,  and, 
ift  great  efforts  are  made  during  their  residence  on  board  to  instruct  their  minds,  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  they  are  not  unfrequently  rendered  better  members  of  society  by  a  short 
realdence  on  board  the  Dreadnought. 

The  governors  aie  incorporated  by  an  act  obtained  in  1832,  which  empowers  thomj 
if  they  think  fit,  to  establijsh  their  hospital  on  land ;  but  they  have  wisely,  we  think, 
determined  on  keeping  it  afloat,  and  during  the  last  year  the  Dreadnought  has  been 
thoroughly  repairedj  the  patients  having  been  transferred  to  the  Devonshire  for  the 
time.  The  three  decks  are  opened  flush  throughout,  and  form  large  well-ventilated 
wards,  and  the  upper  deck  is  covered  in  for  an  additional  ward,  offices,  <fec.  Over  all 
is  a  promenade.  The  number  of  patients  received  on  board  from  Feb.  1,  1849  to 
Jan.  31,  1850,  was  2239,  and  181  were  on  board  at  the  first-named  period;  414  of  the 
cases  were  of  accidents  on  the  river.  Of  the  total  number  ^41  died,  1475  were 
discharged  cured,  and  230  oonyalescent ;  162  were  discharged  to  their  ships  conva- 
lescent or  relieved;  40  were  sent  to  ships  provided  for  them  by  the  society;  179 
remained  under  care  at  the  last-named  period.  The  rest  were  expelled,  sent  home,  &c. 
'fhere  were  also  2009  persons  admitted  as  out-patients,  and  M  persons  were  com- 
pletely clothed  after  having  been  cured.  The  expenditure  for  the  year,  on  the 
ptirposes  of  the  hospital,  was  £5215,      Since  the  establishment  of  the  charity  in 
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18SI,  on  board  the  Graropuu,  whence  it  wa»  transferred  to  the  Dreadnotigkl  in  ] 
61,fifl0  p«r«on«  have  been  admitted:  it  is  deserving  of  notice  to  sec  bow  the  " 
composed. 
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On  the  north  side  of  London  if*  Middlmrx  Hosfital,  first  established  in  ITAift 
Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Rond,  and  removed  thence  in  1755  to  ita  pre«jiii 
■ite^  then  called  Marylehone  Fields.  It  was  built  from  a  design  hy  James  Paine,  ani 
oonBistfi  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  to  which  great  addition  if  and  improvementa  haTi 
been  made  within  the  last  two  yeurs.  The  hospital  now  makes  up  2K7  bcdSf  and  soma  of 
the  wards  are  specially  fitted  up  for  patients  suffering  from  cancer,  who  in  this  hospiul 
only  arc  provided  with  abode*  Thia  bmiich  of  tlie  charity  owes  iU  establishment  1^ 
Bamucl  Whitbread,  who  died  in  1790,  who  bad  sometime  previous  settled  anouymoujij 
the  sum  of  £4U>^  3  per  cent,  consols,  on  the  hospital ;  and  since  bis  dctith,  the  fund 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  other  bcqitesls.  Diseaaos  of  t be  eye  and  of  tb« 
teeth  are  also  treated  here,  and  midwifery  cases  are  nttonded  at  the  houses  of  th« 
patieuta,  to  the  average  number  of  5<H>  yearly.  The  nuniljor  of  in-patients  admitte*! 
in  1H40  was  2176,  of  whom  4!>:2  were  in  cousequence  of  accidents.  The  out-patienti 
numbered  9tK);jf  of  whom  1521  were  for  dental  maladies,  408  ophthalmie^  and  d)^ 
childbed  disordera.     The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  IBtiCMX 

Tbe  IloYAL  Fhee  Hospital  was  first  founded  on  a  very  small  scale  in  QreTiUe  Btitel^ 
llattou  Gnrdeo,  in  li^2s,  whence  it  wms  removed  in  1S39  to  premisea  in  Qmy'Alaa 
Lane,  which  had  been  erected  as  barracks  for  the  City  Light  Horse  Yolunlecn.  A 
distinguishing  principle  of  this  hospital  has  always  been,  that  its  aid  has  been  girea 
to  all  ret^uiring  it  on  their  own  application  \  and  cousc^pieiitly,  where  immediate 
assistance  waa  iDdiicpen sable  to  bo  oieetivei,  ai  during  the  visitation  of  cholera,  large 
numbers  of  such  patic^uts  hare  been  receired.  In  183^,  while  in  Greville  Street,  the/ 
admitted  7<XJ  cholera  patients,  and  in  1B4!>  more  than  3tHX"  ;  two  of  their  wards  being 
occupied  by  tbe  pauper  children  of  the  Holborn  Union,  removed  fttuii  Tooting  during 
the  dreadful  attack  of  that  di^jease.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  children  were  re> 
mo  veil,  of  whom  only  four  dieJ.  In  1HA9  there  were  2H,19U  patients  *,  of  these  dfil 
were  in- patients,  of  whom  70  died,  and  7B1  were  discharged  cured*  Of  the  27,339 
out-door  cases,  15,4(i(5  were  casc^  of  malignant  and  contagious  disease.  The  escpendi^ 
ture  for  the  year  wae  £3596,  excluftivc  of  X19ii5  of  debt  paid  off*. 

Um vEiisiTY  CoLLEUE  HospiTAL  was  founded  in  1634,  and  is  a  handsome  but  plaiii 
building,  iiituated  opposite  the  college  in  Gower  Street.  This  Hospital  and  King's 
College  Hospital  have  been  in  a  great  measure  established  as  medical  achools  to  tbe 
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leges,  and  are  largely  contributed  to  by  the  supportert  of  those  ettabliahments. 
lirenitjT  College  Hospital  has  accommodation  for  200  patients,  but  for  want  of 
ians  the  number  of  in-patients  is  only  120.  In  the  year  1849  the  total  number  of 
Rons  entered  on  the  books  was  20,683  ;  of  whom  1364  were  in-patients,  4033  were 
t-patients,  676  women  in  child-birth  were  attended  at  their  own  habitations,  601 
te  ophthalmic  cases,  and  14,010  were  casualties ;  the  number  of  deaths  of  in* 
kients  was  164.  There  were  114  in  the  house  on  November  1, 1848,  and  100  en 
^vember  1,  1849.    The  disbursements  were  about  ;£7489. 

KiKd*s  Ck)LLKQB  Hospital  is  a  building  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields, 
spted  to  its  purpose,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  hospital,  for  which 
rpose  a  fund  is  being  collected.  It  was  founded  in  1839.  In  1849  there  were  1861 
patients  receired,  of  whom  163  were  for  cases  of  cholera,  and  of  these  60  died  ;  the 
al  number  of  deaths  in  the  house  was  158.  The  total  number  of  persons  entered 
the  books  was  21,048,  of  whom  424  were  child-birth  cases,  attended  at  the  housM 
the  patients.    The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £6102. 

9t.  Mart's  Hospital  is  a  large  handsome  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  recently  erected 
the  large  and  populous  districts  of  Paddington  and  Marylebone,  near  the  terminus 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  A  portion  only  of  the  plan  is  yet  completed,  which 
U  contain  beds  for  170  patients,  and  the  whole  will  giye  accommodation  to  400.  II 
i  not  yet  been  opened,  but  the  subscribers  and  goyemors  are  now  about  electing  the 
dieal  staff,  which  will  consist  of  three  physicians,  three  assistant  physicians,  three 
-geons,  three  assistant  surgeons,  a  physician-accoucheur,  a  surgeon-accoucheur,  an 
ithalmic  surgeon,  and  an  aural  surgeon.  It  will  also  be  made  ayailable  as  a  medical 
lOoL 

The  Small  Poz  Hospital  was  originally  established  in  Windmill  Street,  Tottenham 
oPt  Road ;  whence,  in  1767,  it  was  remoTed  to  King*s  Cross,  Somers  Town.  On 
i  spot  being  required  for  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  ground 
B  purchased,  and  a  hand.<u>me  new  building  erected,  on  the  rise  of  Highgate  HilL 
this  institution  cases  of  small-pox  are  receired,  and  formerly  inoculation  was 
-formed  gratis,  but  this  has  been  discontinued,  and  vaccination  is  substituted. 
The  LoNDOH  Fever  Hospital  was  established  in  1802  at  King's  Cross,  adjoining  the 
lall  Pox  Hospital.  It  was  removed,  for  the  same  cause  as  its  neighbour,  to  a  hand- 
ae  building  erected  especially  for  its  purposes,  in  the  Liverpool  Road,  Islington, 
e  front  extends  230  feet,  and  is  divided  into  three  masses  of  building,  quite  de- 
!hed  in  their  upper  part,  but  connected  together  on  the  ground-£oor,  which  is  con- 
ued  between  them,  but  set  a  few  feet  backwarder.  The  centre  and  extreme  divisions 
wings  are  alike  as  to  width  (^10  feet),  and  have  three  windows  on  a  floor  :  but  the 
mer,  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  loftier,  has  an  upper  mezzanine  floor,  and  is 
•wncd  by  a  pediment.  The  new  building  was  completed  in  1849.  All  sorts  of  fever 
:c9  are  received  here,  and  it  contains  accommodation  for  200  patients. 
There  is  yet  one  institution  of  this  kind  that  claims  a  passing  notice^  It  is  the  Hos- 
•AL  FOR  Co:»stJMPTio5  AifB  DISEASES  OP  THE  Chest.  It  was  certainly  desirable  that 
iisease,  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  England,  which  attacks  in  preference  the 
ithful,  on  whom  the  hopes,  not  only  of  families  but  of  the  nation,  depend,  and  of 
ich  the  victims,  though  not  refused  admittance  into  other  hospitals,  find  in  them 
peculiar  adaptations  for  their  disorder,  should  have  its  own  separate  establishment, 
ere  medical  skill,  aided  by  mechanical  contrivances,  might  be  exerted  in  averting  or 
aviating  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  Hospital  is  situated  in  the 
>mpton  Road,  and  is  a  red  brick  and  stone  building  in  a  plain  Tudor  style ;  but 
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Utile  more  thau  half  of  the  pUn  wjis  at  first  (in  1849)  completed,  the  east  wiilg  aol 
ft  considerable  part  of  the  central  buildiDg  remainiog  untouched.     The  w'mg  1 
yet  l^eeu  commenced  ;  hut  a  fund  is  in  progress  of  contribution  for  the  purpoM,! 
Gonflequence  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  large  sum  of  £1556,  the  produce  of  a  1 
having  been  given  to  the  charitj  bj  Jenuj  Lind,  the  renowned  singer  and  the  kmd^  I 
hearted  amiable  woman,  this  wing,  it  is  eaid,  is  to  be  named  the  Jenny  Lmd  Wm^.  | 
The  chapel  is  behind  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hospital,  standing  parallel  to  it;  lad 
the  connecting  range  of  building,  or  corridor,  is  in  a  line  with  what  will  be  the  ce&liti  i 
entrance  ball  when  the  Dospital  shall  have  been  finished.     It  is  the  gift  of  the  Bsr. 
Henry  Fouiis,  Bart.,  erected  at  his  sole  expense.     For  its  purpose  the  chapel  is  1 
being  80  feet  in  leugth.     It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  ends  of  the  trssHpyj 
portion  show  exteraalljr  five  sides  of  an  octagoD,  the  middle  one  of  which  eontaiu  • 
window  of  three  lights  with  a  traceried  head  of  exceedingly  handsome  fofitii ;  thi  I 
other  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  of  similar  character,  although  thff  ' 
consist  of  only  two  lights,  and  the  patterns  of  their  tracery  is  Taried.     Tho  narthl 
Sleuth  windows  of  the  chancel,  however,  being  narrower  than  the  others,  eon 
of  only  a  single  light,  with  tracery  above  it.     The  large  east  and  west  windowfl 
both  excellent,  though  difierent  compositions,  and  their  being  placed  immediateljr  I 
between  buttresses  contributes  not  a  little  to  enhance  their  effect  externallj.    Moit  I 
of  the  windows  have  been  tilled  with  stained  glass,  the  contributions  of  various  in- 
dividuals.   The  walla  are  of  Kentish  rag;    the  dressings  and  various  architcctunl  | 
members  of  Caen  stone ;  and  all  the  details  are  as  carefully  executed  as  they  are  ablj 
designed.      What   contributes  not  a  little    to  give  comparative  size  to  thii  Ghipil 
at  BromptoD,  and  otherwise  enhance  architectural  effect,  and  produce  an  imiUPuaUf  i 
picturesque  composition,  is  the  long   range  of  lower  building  which  connects  the 
Hospital  with  the  Chapel,  forming  internally  a  corridor  of  communication  betweea 
them,  besides  comprising  some  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  attendants.     The 
chapel  was  consecrated  on  June  27,  1850.    In  the  year  ending  May  30,  1850,  then 
were  360  in-patients  received,  of  whom  62  died,  fil  were  then  remaining  in  the  house, 
and  217  had  been  discharged  more  or  less  benefited.    The  number  of  out-patienti 
entered  on  the  books  during  the  same  period  was  317(3,  many  of  whom  continued 
under  treatment  for  several  months  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  report  stafcec 
that  there  were  at  one  time  the  cases  of  80  males  and  86  females  proper  object* 
for  admission  into  the  house,  but  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  provide.     The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1650,  was  £5739  ;  the  receipts,  exclusiTS 
of  contributions  to  the  building  fund,  were  nearlj  £400  short  of  the  expenditure* 


There  are  in  addition  several  LYiiro-iK  Hospitals.  The  chief  are — ^that 
blished  in  1749  in  Brownlow  Street,  Uulborn,  considerably  the  oldest,  and  which  has 
been  recently  removed  to  a  new  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  near  its  old  sit^  bat 
with  its  front  to  Endell  Street  ;  that  in  the  New  Road,  near  Paddington^  estahliabed 
under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  George  the  Third ;  and  that  in 
York  Road,  Lambeth,  which  is  a  very  largo  one.  By  these  hospitals  j^tienti  are 
received,  but  the  greater  number  of  persons  are  attended  at  their  own  hous«s^  to  | 
whom  assijjtance  is  given  by  the  loan  of  childbed  linen,  aod  nurses  are  provide. 

There  is  also  an  hospital  in  Bloomsbury  S^^uare,  conducted  on  HomoKif 
principles.  It  was  established  in  April,  l&oO,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  anj  : 
has  been  yet  issued  of  its  proceedings. 
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Dispennries,  for  fupplying  the  poor  with  medicine  and  adyice  gratiB,  are  also  found 
IB  erery  part  of  London.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  existence  about  eighty  years ; 
tet  they  originated  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  led  to  those  medical  squabbles 
vliidi  formed  the  subject  of  Garth's  poem.  These  institutions  are  often  made  use  of 
hf  persons  of  a  yery  different  class  from  those  whom  they  are  more  particularly 
ntanded  to  benefit. 


We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  which  possesses  much  interest, 
M  diowing  the  relatiye  use  made  of  hospitals  in  London  and  Paris.  We  must  premise, 
lioweTer,  that  in  the  London  returns  the  Free  Hospital  has  been  omitted,  because  in 
that  hospital,  cases  not  merely  of  disease  or  accident  are  admitted,  but  cases  of  desti- 
tution also. 

**  Taking  an  ayerage  of  four  years,  from  1846  to  1849  inclusiye,  the  returns  for  many 
hospitals  not  being  yet  made  for  1850,  the  admissions  and  deaths  were  as  follows : — 


In-patients 
per  annum. 

St.  BartholomeVe 5781  . 

Gay's 3858  . 

London 4181 

St.  Thonus's 4019  . 

St.  George's       ......  3588  . 

Middlesex 2090  . 

Westminster 1758  . 

Uniyersity  College 1446  . 

King's  College 1262  . 

Charing  Cross 1119  . 


Deaths  per 


480 
390 
279 
279 
266 
196 
145 
168 
127 
88 


Deaths 
percent. 

7-6 
10- 

6-7 

6-6 

7-4 

9-4 

8-2 
11-2 
10- 

7-7 


Total  ^wti^fti  admissions 


.29,047  Deaths  2458 


The  quarterly  admissions  into  the  Parisian  hospitals,  excluding  the  hospices,  ayerage 
according  to  the  following  table : — 

Dwths  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  exdwive  of  Infirmaries  {Hospices),  during  the  Second 

Qyarter  of  1850. 


Months. 

In-PatieDts  on 

the  1st  of  the 

Month. 

PaticnU  admit- 
ted during  the 

Total  In-pik. 
tienu. 

Patients  dit- 

Deaths. 

April 

Jane 

Totals  during  the'^ 
Quarter  .    .    ./ 

6034 
6014 
6309 

7328 
7129 
7174 

13362 
12143 
18183 

6752 
6488 
6800 

596 
651 
559 

18057 

21631 

39688 

20035 

1806 

"  It  may  appear  rather  surprising,  in  contrasting  the  populations  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  latter  being  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  former,  that  the  annual  hospital 
admissions  in  Paris,  compared  with  those  of  London,  should  be  yery  nearly  in  the 
proportions  of  8  to  3.    At  first  yiew  the  number  of  local  dispensaries  and  sick  clubs 
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In  tbia  metropolis  might  Appet^r  to  account  for  the  differance,  but  theio  do  not 
ih&Q  counterbaUnce  the  udmissioni  into  the  PurbUn  hotpio$$*  It  mighl  be  fnnlitf  I 
■uppo«ed  that  the  cases  admitted  into  the  boapEtals  of  Paris  were  not  of  so  gimiif  I 
character  aa  those  admitted  ioto  the  London  hoepitaJf ;  but  the  mortaiJcj  colliai  [ 
ihowi  that  this  in  not  tho  true  explanation.  The  general  mortaliCj  of  the 
bospltali}  on  19,653  admissions  in  the  quarter,  has  been  shown  to  be  M  hi^b  i 
per  cent. ;  while,  on  29^047  admissions  into  the  Iiondon  hospitals^  there  were  I 
deaths,  giving  an  arerage  mortality  of  only  B.4  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  two  cities  the  aama  patients  are  rentdmitted  twice,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  J 
and  are  thus  in  some  instances  reckoned  as  new  admissions  ;  but  this  will  not  i 
for  the  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  Hence  we  are  reduced  to  the  dc 
considering  thai  there  is  not  only  a  greater  amount  of  morbUit^  in  the  popula 
Pajis,  but  that  the  diseases  are  of  a  more  fatal  character  than  those  of  LondoiL** 


I 


The  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  though  widely  diiering  in  most  respects  froa 
the  medical  and  surgical  hospitahii  are  still  institutions  of  the  same  class.  Abort 
32<K>  lunatics  and  idiots  are  in  oonfincmcut  within  the  limits  of  the  m^tropoHtas 
Lunacy  Comniissionerst  above  half  of  whom  are  confined  in  34  licensed  houses,  about 
30U  at  Bcthlem,  above  200  at  St.  Luke's,  24  at  OuyX  nearly  1000  in  the  Middlesa 
LuDnttc  Asylum  at  llanwell,  and  in  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Qartrntt  Laai^  | 
Wandsworth. 

Bbthlem  Hospital,  or  the  House  of  Bethlem,  as  it  was  originally  called,  wai  founded  \ 
as  a  convent  by  Simon  Fitz-Mary^  a  citiaen  of  London^  in  1247.    The  founder  directed, 
that  in  token  of  subjection  and  reverence,  one  mark  sterling  should  be  paid  ye 
Easter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bethlem  or  his  nuncio.     The  date  of  this  house  being  \ 
verted  into  an  hospital  is  not  known,  but  in  1330,  less  than  a  century  after  its  foud 
tion,  it  had  acquired  this  desigoation.     In  1346  the  brethren  of  the  house  were  dti^  I 
persed  abroad  collecting  alms^  and  an  application  on  their  behalf  was  made  to  the  i 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  received  into  their  protection.    The  earliest  notice  which  J 
can  be  fuund  of  lunatics  having  been  received  at  Betblem  is  1403.     There  were  then 
in  the  house  six  men  deprived  of  reason,  and  three  sick  persons,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
qui  si  tion  taken  at  the  above  date.    The  purchase  of  Bethlem  by  the  City  took  plaoi 
in  1546.     In  IdSd-S  it  was  for  a  short  time,  along  with  the  other  hospitals,  under  tii»  j 
same  gOTemment  as  Christ's  Hospital  \  but  in  Ibbl  it  was  placed  under  the  cont 
the  governors  of   Bridewell,  one  treasurer  being  appointed  for  both  hoiises. 
union  still  subsists,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1782,  for  regulating  the  royal 
hospitals.    The  alfairs  of  the  two  hospitals  are  transacted  at  the  same  courts,  and  the  j 
proceedings  are  recorded  in  the  same  books,  as  if  the  two  houses  were  one  founda* 
tion ;  but  t be  accounts  are  kept  in  separate  ledger i« 

In  155.5,  it  appears,  by  an  accouot  rendered  to  the  governors  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  ^ 
that  the  '^yercly  issues  aud  proiittes''  of  Bethlem  Hospital  were  £43  ds.  4d^  ansiog  j 
almost  entirely  from  houses.  A  valuation  of  the  real  estates  was  made  in  1632)  aod  ( 
it  appears  that,  if  then  out  of  lease,  they  would  have  produced  about  X470  per] 
annum.  For  many  years  the  funds  were  ioadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  tha  hftt^j 
pital;  and  in  Ifj42  the  preachers  who  were  to  preach  at  Easter  at  the  SpitMU 
desired  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  its  behalf.  In  1044,  it  appears  thar«  \ 
44  lunatics  consiaotly  maintained  in  Bethlem^  and  the  revenues  only  defkiiy«d  two- ' 
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tUrdf  of  the  chiurgei.  Tbf  endowinetita  of  the  hoipitd  ar«  now  verj  imple^  a.tid  the 
fpt^Ur  part  of  the  property  h  applicable  to  the  genenU  purpogea  of  the  inttitulioa ; 
^i  eoe  portion  (under  the  will  of  Mr.  Bark  ham)  has  been  given  eiclufiyelj  for  in- 
fsrmbU  pAtieota,  and  conaisU  of  3736  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln ihire,  which,  with  the 
Itehea,  produce  £5790  a  jear^  of  which  onlj  one^fourth  ia  realised,  applicable  to  the 
yitrpoeee  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  total  income  of  the  real  and  pergonal  estate  of 
~  •  boepitjil  for  the  year  ending  Cbristmai,  1836,  wai  £15,864,  of  which  abore 
i;CNX>  wai  denyed  from  bouses  and  land,  and  £3600  from  itock  inveated  in  the 
gp«U>)io  fundi.  The  grow  income  of  the  hospital  from  all  sources  (the  profit*  made  by 
I  reception  of  criminal  lunatics  excepted)  averaged  £16,263  for  the  ten  yeara  ending 
1B9IB.    The  govemora  do  not  make  annual  returns  of  their  income  and  oxpendi- 

;  a,t  leoat  they  are  not  published. 

Stow  aaya  that  the  church  and  chapel  of  Fitz-Mary^a  Hospital  were  taken  down  in 

b-V*.  Tf^trn  of  Queen  ElizaWth,  and  houaes  built  inatead  by  the  governors  of  Cbriit'a 

The  Charity  C^ommUdioners  gire  an  extract^  made  in  the  muniment  book 

Lu  iT>3^  which  ia  the  earliest  deacription  of  the  hospital  they  could  find.     The  old 

contained  **  below  staira  a  parlour,  a  kitchen^  two  larders,  a  long  entry  through' 

^t  the  bouae^  and  twenty-one  rooms  wherein  the  poor  diatracted  people  lie,  and  abore 

ataira  eight  rooms  more  for  servants  and  the  poor  to  lie  in,  and  a  long  waate  room 

low  being  contrived  and  in  work^  to  make  eight  rooms  more  for  poor  people  to  lodge 

rbere  there  lacked  room  before,"     Benidea  this^  there  was  **one  mesBuago  newly 

kkiiiided  of  brick,  containing  a  cellar,  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  four  ckambera  and  a  garret, 

betn^  newly  added  unto  the  old  rooma,"    Ten  years  later  the  question  of  enlarging 

tlte   hospital  came  under  con ai deration,  and  a  committee  of  view  being  appointed,  it 

as  reported  that  the  ground  on  which  two  old  ruinous  tenements  stood  would  allow 

bf  space  for  a  new  building  to  contain  twelve  rooms  on  the  grouiid  floor,  and  eight 

over  them  for  lunatics^  and  ganreta  for  servants,  and  another  yard  for  lunatica*     This 

Mdition  to  the  hospital  was  effected,  hut  it  appears  that  altogether  not  more  than 

Hfty  or  sixty  patients  could  be  accommodated. 

After  the  Fire  of  London  the  governors  resolved  to  build  the  house  on  a  larger 
and  the  City  granted  them  a  lea«e  of  some  ground,  740  feet  long  by  60  deep, 
t  to  London  Wall,  for  the  site  of  their  new  building,  which  it  was  intend^ 
Id  be  capable  of  accommodating  120  hmatica.  The  lease  was  granted  for  999 
subject  to  a  rent  of  Is,  if  demanded,  with  a  provision  that  the  tease  should  be 
in  ease  the  building  was  devoted  to  any  other  purpose.  The  new  hospital  (as  it 
recorded  on  an  inscription  over  the  entrance)  was  commenced  in  April,  1675^ 
[lad  completed  in  July,  1676,  This  was  the  centre  of  Old  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  it 
stnular  in* design  to  the  Tuileries,  Its  length  was  540  feet,  and  breadth  40  feet, 
kridat  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  gardens  before  it,  "which  were  neatly  ornamented 
with  walks  of  freestone  round  about,  and  a  grass-plot  in  the  middle,  beside  which 
garden  there  was  another  at  each  end  for  the  lunatic  people,  when  they  were  a  little 
well  of  their  distemper,  to  walk  in  for  refreshment/'  Two  wings  were  added  to  the 
hospital  in  1733,  for  the  reception  of  incurablo  patients  under  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Bark  ham's  will-  In  an  edition  of  Stow,  published  in  ITM,  the  hospital  is  described 
aa  consisting  "  chie6y  of  two  galleries  one  over  the  other,  193  yards  long,  13  feet 
►  high,  and  10  feet  broad,  not  including  the  cell^  for  the  patients,  which  were  12  feet 
deep.  The^c  galleriea  were  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  iron  gates,  ao  that  all  the 
men  were  placed  in  one  end  of  the  house,  and  all  the  women  at  the  other,  each  having 
their  proper  convenieneea,  aa  likewise  a  atone  room  where,  in  the  winter^  they  had  a 
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fire  to  wann  tbem,  ntid  nt  each  end  of  the  lower  gallery  a  Ivriger gnM»-f»1ot  to  urind 
re&e»b  themselves  in  the  summer,  and  in  each  gallery  serranU  lay  to  be  rca4jal 
hand  on  alt  occasions ;  besides,  below  stairs  there  was  made  of  late  a  bathi]i^-{ilMi 
for  the  patienta,  so  contrived  as  to  be  a  hot  or  cold  bath  as  occasion  required.**    Tb- 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  hospital  had  become  insufficient  for  the  numbc^ 
of  patients  requiring  an  asylum ;  and  in  1793  the  City  granted  a  lease  for  an 
ing  piece  of  ground  which  would  have  enabled  the  gOTomors  to  enlarge  the 
but  the  bad  state  of  the  old  buildings  seems  to  have  prevented  any  uae  being 
of  the  space  thus  acquired.     In  the  Report  of  a  committee,  dated  April,  17iil9| 
atated  that  the  whole  buildiog  was  dreary,  low,  and  melancholy,  and  that  the  interitf 
anrangements  were  ill-contrived^  and  did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation,  and  tbi 
close  and  confined  situation  precluded  the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise,     la 
sequence  of  this  Report  it  was  resolved  not  only  to  rebuild  the  hospital,  but  to 
it  to  a  new  site.    Great  and  unexpected  difficulties  occurred  to  delay  the 
a  new  hospital,  and  as  the  eastern  wing  had  been  rather  too  hastily  pulled 
reduction  in  the  number  of  patients  became  unavoidable.     The  discovery  of  the 
bearing  of  the  old  lease  (by  which  the  lease  granted  by  the  City  became  Toid,  if  tbe 
site  were  not  used  for  a  lunatic  asylum)  again  protracted  the  negotiatioDs.    Fj 
different  sites  were  fixed  upon  at  Islington  :  the  end  of  St.  John's  Street  was  t 
of ;  and  at  one  period  it  was  in  contemplation  to  improve  the  site  of  the  Old  H* 
and  the  approach  through  Old  Betklem  to  Moorfidds.     Finally  the  2^  acres  on  wl 
the  old  hospital  stood  were  exchanged  for  the  present  Biie^  containing  about  U 
the  condition  of  the  Ica&e  requiring  that  the  new  hospital  should  be  <^pable  of  i 
modating  200  patients,  and  that  not  less  than  eight  acres  of  the  land  should  besf 
propriated  to  their  use,  while  the  governors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  reil 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  hospital  and  in  augmentation  of  its  revenues.    Its 
act  for  effecting  the  settlement  of  this  affair  was  passed  in  1810. 

A  site  being  thus  provided,  premiums  were  offered  for  designs  for  the  inteadil 
building,  and  tbirty'six  plans  were  sent  in.  The  surveyor  of  the  hospital  aod  ti9^ 
architects  selected  three  from  this  number,  and  on  the  basis  of  these,  but 
alterations  as  he  might  consider  necessary,  Mr,  Lewis  was  directed  to  form  a 
a  building  to  contain  accommodation  for  200  patients,  but  with  offices  on  a 
ficieut  for  twice  that  number.  Further  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  neoessacy 
for  the  governors  had  commenced,  in  1804,  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  fQTemict 
building  purposes.  Grants  of  public  money  were  also  obtained  to  the  amoust 
£72,819  ;  the  benefactions  of  public  bodies  amounted  to  £540ri,  including  £3000 
from  the  corporation  ;  £500  from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  various  sums  froni 
several  of  the  city  companies  ;  the  amount  contiihuted  by  private  individuals  was 
X5709 ;  £23,766  were  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital ;  and  a  sum  of 
£14,873  accumulated  as  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  first  stoned 
the  new  builtling  was  laid  in  April,  1812,  and  in  August^  1815,  it  was  completed  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  total  cost  was  £12J^A72«  It  consits  of  a 
centre  and  two  wingi>  ;  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  the  entrance  is  by 
an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  supporting  the  royal  arms.  In  the  hall  are  the  two 
figures  of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Gladness,  executed  by  Cibber  for  the  old 
and  repaired  in  1820  by  Bacon.  The  wings,  for  which  the  government  adTanosd 
£25,144,  are  appropriated  to  criminal  lunatics,  who  are  supported  at  the  public 
expense  at  a  cost  of  £38  (k.  Sd.  each.  In  1837  the  male  criminal  wing  was  enlaiged, 
and  there  have  l>een  comiderable  additions  made  to  the  hospital  since  that  time.    The 
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fint  itone  of  some  additional  new  buildings  was  laid  July  2G,  1838,  on  which 

oeeasion  a  public  breakfast  was  given,  at  a  cost  of  £464  to  the  hospital ;  and  a 

aarraiiTe  of  the  proceedings  was  drawn  up  and  printed  with  seTeral  documents.    The 

length  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands  is  569  feet    There  are  galleries,  219  feet  8  inches 

long,  for  male  and  female  patients,  both  in  the  basement,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on 

the  fiiBt  and  second  floors.    There  is  a  fifth  gallery,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  central 

building,  which  is  appropriated  to  incurable  patients,  and  differs  considerably  from  the 

oiheor  galleries.    The  sleeping-rooms  are  partitions  divided  from  each  other,  and  from 

»  passage  in  front,  by  bulk-heads  about  seven  feet  high,  which  do  not  reach  to  the 

Miling.     The  passage  faces  the  south,  and  is  more  lively  and  cheerful  than  any  of  the 

othoB.    The  patients  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  furious  and  mischievous,  and 

thoee  who  have  no  regard  to  cleanliness,  being  placed  in  the  basement ;  ordinary 

]Mtienta,  on  their  admission,  and  those  who  are  promoted  from  the  basement,  arc  on 

tlie    first  floor ;    and  the  second    floor  is    appropriated  to  patients  who  are  most 

adranced  towards  recovery :   and  there  are  two  other  galleries  for  the  incurable 

jpmtientB. 

Under  the  act  of  1782  the  united  establishments  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  are 

^oremed  by  a  president  and  treasurer  elected  by  the  general  courts  ;  the  court  of  aldei^ 

anAn  and  twelve  councilmen ;  and  an  unlimited  number  of  nomination  governors.  The 

sninber  of  governors  at  present  is  343.    Bethlem  is  exempt  from  the  visitations  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  a  privilege  which  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  it,  for 

it  has  the  demerit  of  having  carried  into  operation,  to  a  period  of  less  than  thirty 

years  ago,  the  unenlightened  and  brutal  system  of  treatment  which  distinguished  the 

fifteenth  century.    In  the  inquisition  of  1403  the  iron  chains  with  locks  and  keys, 

mnd  the  manacles  and  stocks  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 

indicate  but  too  plainly  the  system  of  that  day.     There  are  several  passages  in 

Shakspere  which    show  that  bonds,  darkness,  and  flagellation  were  the  remedies 

adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  reason !    A  passage  in  *  Lear '  alludes  to  the 

custom  of  allowing  lunatics  whose  malady  was  found  to  be  unattended  with  danger 

to  leave  the  hospital  with  an  iron  ring  soldered  about  their  left  arm,  and  a  permission 

to  beg.     In  1598  a  committee  appointed  to  view  Bethlem  reported  that  the  place 

vas  so  loathsome  that  it  was  not  fit  for  any  man  to  enter.    It  contained  only  twenty 

inmates,  who  were  termed  prisoners,  and  of  these  six  only  were  maintained  at  the 

expense  of  the  charity.    Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  wo  find  that  the  hospital 

used  to  derive  an  income  of  ^'  at  least  ;£400  a  year  from  the  indiscriminate  admission 

of  visitants,  whom  very  often  an  idle  and  wanton  curiosity  drew  to  these  regions  of 

distress."    Ned  Ward's  *  London  Spy  *  shows,  indeed,  that  the  lunatics  were  visited 

just  in  the  same  way  as  the  lions  at  the  Tower.    In  1770  the  practice  was  put  a  stop 

to.     In  1740  it  appears  that  strangers,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  lunatics,  paid  Id, 

on  admission.    The  exposure  of  the  wretched  system  pursued  at  Bethlem,  which  took 

place  in  1814,  in  consequence  of  the  investigation  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  is 

probably  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.    The  visitors  thus  describe  one 

of  the  women's  galleries  : — "  One  of  the  side-rooms  contained  about  ten  patients,  each 

chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall,  the  chain  allowing  them  merely  to  stand  up  by 

the  bench  or  form  fixed  to  the  wall  or  to  sit  down  again.    The  nakedness  of  each 

patient  was  covered  by  a  blanket-gown  only.    The  blanket-gown  is  a  blanket  formed 

Fomething  like  a  dressing-gown,  with  nothing  to  fasten  it  in  front :  this  constitutes 

the  whole  covering.    The  feet  even  were  naked."    One  female  in  this  room  was  found, 

who  in  lucid  intervals  talked  most  reasonably,  and  on  being  treated  like  a  human 
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being  beoime  an  octtrelj  dilTerent  creature.  Many  women  were  locked  up  in  etUi 
naked  and  chained,  on  straw,  with  onlj  one  blanket  for  a  covering,  and  Ihe  wiodevi 
being  unglazed,  the  light  in  winter  was  bhut  out  for  the  take  of  warmth.  In  till 
meD'f  rooms,  "  their  nakedness  and  their  mode  of  oonfinemeut  gave  ihu  roan  lk$ 
oomplete  appearance  of  a  dog-kennel/'  The  patients  not  being  claui^ed, 
objects  of  resentment  to  the  others.  The  shocking  cam  of  William  Norria^  n 
confined  here,  excited  a  deep  sensation,  and  bj  its  exposure  led  e%eiittiailj  le 
provetnent.  At  this  period,  for  months  together,  the  committee  made  no  in^peetN 
of  the  inmateti  !  The  house  surgeon  was  often  in  an  insane  state  himself,  and  sliU 
uftcni>r  drunk  ;  and  one  of  the  keepers  who  waa  frequently  in  the  latter  etate  remiinil 
undij»charged.  Just  at  this  time  uho  the  gOTeroori  spent  i^'tKX>  in  oppoatog  a  bill  fir 
regulating  madhousei. 

The  improvements  in  the  system  of  management  at  fietblem  began  about  1(Q<^ 
Patients  of  both  sexes  are  now  set  to  do  5uch  little  offices  as  they  are  capable  o£ 
They  assist  in  household  occupations ;  some  employ  themselyes  in  knittings 
and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  other  patic^nts. 

Fcnmles  fiiid  occupation  in  the  laundry,  and  in  making  up  linen;  all  th^ 
needlework  of  the  house  being  performed  by  them  ;  and  some  are  engaged 
embroidery.  In  the  airing  grounds  many  of  the  men  play  at  ball,  trap-bail,  liap* 
frog,  crickut,  and  other  games ;  and  the  women  are  encouraged  to  dance  in  tW 
eTeuitig]§.  Every  case  of  restraint  is  now  noted  down,  and  must  be  at  onoe  f«poit«iI 
to  the  medical  officers,  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee. 

Id  Jan.,  184rj^  the  number  of  curable  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  wu%U', 
the  number  of  curable  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  31(j — 124  maleSi  lai 
ld£  females;  the  number  discharged  cured  was  172,  66  of  whom  were  males,  and  l^ 
females ;  discharged  uucured  8D,  W  of  whom  were  females^  and  29  males ; 
died,  3  of  whom  were  incurable,  2  criminal,  and  19  curable.  The  number  of 
incurable  was  76  ;  none  were  admitted  during*  the  year,  and  3  died :  at  the  end 
year  there  remained  38  males  and  35  females.  There  were  28  criminal  patieou 
admitted,  26  males  and  2  females;  3  died;  4,  having  been  cured,  were  dischargod  bf 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  ^0  were  removed  by  bi»  order  to  other  institutions.  At  tlw 
close  of  the  year,  of  this  class  there  remained  93  men  and  10  women.  The  Rcpott 
httitG3  that  the  system  of  furnishing  amusements  and  occupations  continues  to  U 
practised  with  success,  that  the  general  health  of  the  patieotB  has  been  remarkably 
good,  and  that  the  degree  of  restraint  found  neceesairy  continues  to  be  very  imall. 
Many  of  the  patients  attend  divioo  service.  A  school,  as  it  is  termed,  has  b««D 
established*  better  attended  by  pupils  than  in  any  former  year,  and  lectures  wi 
delivered  in  the  ijummer  season,  on  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment 
ineauity. 
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8t.  Lukb'0  noi3PiTi.t  for  lunatics,  in  Old  Street,  waa  opened  in  1751,  and 
intended  for  the  reception  of  those  who  could  not  obtain  adlmission  into  Old  Bethlem 
Hospital,  It  has  always  been  favourably  distinguished  for  its  n^nagement.  ThW 
hospital  is  a  very  substantial  brick  edifice,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  ij  n^ 
situated  at  least  in  the  suburbs.  The  income  (above  £8000  a  year)  if  d«nTed  from" 
legacies  and  donations  amounting  to  X15»,956  invested  in  the  funds,  and  reeeipU  ©a' 
account  of  micured  patients. 

The  great  Lc^jf atic  AavLux  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situated  ni  UAsrwMia^  » 
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^^■Kkri  diftance  ta  iha  left  of  the  Oreai  WeBt«m  R^ilwajr,  and  aboui  seren  mjlei  horn  { 
^Mdaii^  b  (^nd  of  tli4*  nioit  retnulnble  eslablishmoDts  in  the  country  ;  und  though  ife 
is  someirhat  out  of  our  limits,  we  caoaot  pass  it  by  without  a  brief  general  notice*. 
The  asylum  is  iutendtii  for  one  thouBand  inmates^  and  accommodation  will  prcihablj 
be  erentiiall/  provided  for  thirteen  hundred.  The  present  number  of  aervant* 
•ad  officer*  exceeds  one  hundred.  The  gToimdt  contain  fifty-three  acres,  twenty 
•Ivhich  are  cultirated  as  a  farm,  four  a«  a  garden,  two  ai  an  crcbard,  and  nearly 
§am  are  shrubberies.  The  airing-grounds  and  courts  occupy  a  space  of  eigliteen 
fterea,  and  the  asylum  buildings  cover  above  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  ancient 
lM»dily  restraints,  on  which  entire  reliance  was  formerly  placed,  have  l>een  disused, 
and  even  seventy  of  tone  has  almost  ceased  to  be  employed.  We  can  here  only  say  of 
the  sjetem*  that  it  is  in  every  respect  precisely  opposite  to  that  wbich,  until  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  wu  acted  upon  at  Beihlem. 

The  new  LuDatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of  Surrey  haa  boen  erected  in  Garratt  Lane, 

'andsworth,  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  is  a  handsome  building,  but  is  said  to  bo  not  un- 

creptionable  in  its  architectural  arrangements.    St^me  of  the  fault*  at  Ilftiiwcll  have 

been  repeated  here,  such  as  making  the  patients*  sleeping  rooms  faoe  each  other,  and 

lighting  the  galleries  from  above,  by  which  the  Tontilation  is  rendered  very  imperfect. 

Tk9  B«me  syitem  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  as  ii  practised  at  II  an  well 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  internal  regulations  of  different  public  asylums 
aa  to  the  power  and  position  of  the  medical  and  non-medical  officers.  In  ^ome  there 
ia  a  resident  physician,  who  holds  the  supreme  authority,  and  is  also  steward  and 
f«oeral  manager  ;  in  others  the  physician  only  presides  in  hig  own  dapartmeni ;  and 
f&  others  the  chief  officer  ie  not  medical,  and  the  physician  is  non-randent. 

In  all  asylums  the  position  of  the  matron  is  one  which  requires  to  l>e  bettJad  in 
WOm0  uniform  manner :  owing  to  the  matron  having  been  in  many  cawes  the  wife  of 
the  euperintendent,  an  undue  importance  has  been  given  to  her  position  ;  the  appoint- 
mest  of  the  female  attendants,  and  even  the  clainfication  of  the  female  patients^  has 
loisettmes  been  left  in  her  hands.  In  the  French  asylums  there  is  no  matron  ;  a  fcir 
of  the  most  experienced  female  attendants  act  as  heads  of  departments,  and  receive 
the  orders  of  the  medical  officers ;  and  this  arrangement,  wliich  is  found  to  work 
•xceodbgly  well  at  the  Salp^tri^^  where  there  are  liXKi  female  patients,  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  the  best.  The  effect  of  placing  the  matron  in  a  higher  position  is 
almost  certain  to  bring  about  interference  on  her  part  with  the  duties  of  the  mt 
officers,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

In  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  steward^  secretary,  accountant,  and  any  other 
officers,  the  most  important  point  is  to  confine  their  duties  within  certain  proper 
limits,  and  to  prerent  their  interference  with  the  patients  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  medical  officers. 

There  should  be  in  each  asylum  one  resident  medical  officer,  rei^poDsible  for  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  asylum.  At  Glasgow  the  whole  authority  has  for  some  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  physician,  with  the  most  satisfactory  resultn  ;  and 
an  approximaton  is  made  to  this  plan  in  the  Irish  district  asylums,  where  the  non- 
resident physician  is  the  principal  officer, 

*  We  tiikc  the  opportunity  <ait  we  have  not  space  for  detaiU)  t<j  recommend  to  all  who  are 
interoited  in  the  subject  the  admiiable  Reports  of  Dr,  Conolly,  the  phytfiLian  at  Hanwell, 
and  also  the  Reporta  of  the  Viuiting  Juslicee,  by  whom  his  entightened  effort*  have  been 
supported  in  a  most  excellent  spirit. 
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By  the  acts  lately  passeJ,  the  power  which  the  justices  who  hnd  the  eontrcvl  of  dif- 
ferent asjlums  possesseJ,  of  passing;  rules  at  any  meeting  which  etitircJy  cktitigod  tli 
syitem  of  management,  or  of  gummimlj  dismissing  any  officer,  in  done  awttj*  with. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  jejirs  in  the  class  of  persout  A|ipdiaifil 
xks  attendants,  or,  according  to  the  old  phraseology,  ktepen.  The  proportion  of  ftttcaA 
ants  to  patients  in  the  different  English  asylums  T&ries,  from  one  to  ica  to  oa«  U 
twenty.  No  ward,  however  small,  should  have  leas  than  two  attendaatd,  in  ordeer  tbil 
it  should  never  be  left ;  this  is  enforced  by  the  rules  of  several  asylums.  A  Insi 
numl>er  of  attendants  renders  a  vigilant  superintendence  by  night  practicaiilcv 
n  no  less  important  than  by  day,  although  it  is  entirely  omitted  in  floroe  mstitDl 

Every  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  has  of  late  years  been  much  mi 
by  the  introduction  of  a  much  milder  mode  of  management  The  total  al 
personal  coercion,  known  as  the  7U»i-restrairU  mfdem,  was  first  introduced  at  : 
coin  Asylum  in  1837,  and  its  complete  success  there  led  to  its  adoption  at  Hanweil 
1839,  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Northampton,  Gloiicester,  Lancaster,  Stafiord, 
Glasgow.  This  system  has  since  been  adopted  at  llaslar  Ilospital,  and  also  at 
Londonderry,  and  ^laryborough  ;  and  very  little  restraint  is  used  at  the  other 
district  asylums.  The  asylums  which  do  not  agree  to  the  disuse  of  restraint  ss  & 
principle  have  effected  it  in  practice,  with  very  few  cxoeptions.  Since  the  year  17i»2, 
vih^n  Piuel  struck  off  the  chains  of  the  patients  at  the  Bicfitre,  a  gradual  improvt- 
ment  has  been  going  on  in  the  treatment  of  these  the  most  unfortunate  of  hutoan 
beings  ;  but  the  declaration^  that  mechanical  restrainis  were  *  never  necessary,  neT«t 
justifiable,  and  always  injurious,*  made  by  Mr.  Hill  of  Lincoln,  has  cauaed  this 
of  improvement  to  proceed  much  more  rapidly.  The  reports  of  the  aayluma  in 
the  new  system  has  been  introduced,  especially  those  of  lianweli,  give  all  particulAil 
as  to  the  mode  of  management  substituted  for  coercion. 

However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  abolition  of  restraint  in  those  asylums  which 
have  not  tried  the  experiment,  many  thousand  patients  have  been  treated  entirely 
irithout  it ;  in  no  asylum  where  the  new  system  has  been  introduced  has  it  becu 
found  necesmry  to  abandon  it ;  the  reports  of  all  these  asylums  state  their  general 
condition  to  be  improved  ;  the  cures  have  not  decreased  ;  and,  which  we  consider  of 
equal  importance,  the  comfort  of  the  incumbles  is  much  increased  :  and  we  may  thezt- 
foro  Ive  justified  in  considering  that  within  a  few  years  the  instruments  of  rcstraiot 
now  remaining  iu  use  will  disappear  like  those  much  mote  severe  ones  which  jtre' 
ceded  them. 
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:VI.    LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


COLLEGE  OP  SUEGEONS. 

>  of  surgery  in  England,  during  the  tenth,  eleyenth,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
\  entirely  in  the  hand*  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  by  them  the  barbers 
nployed  to  assist  in  the  hatha,  to  appl^  ointmenta,  to  bleed,  and  in  various  other 
^  operations.  When,  in  1163,  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  undertaking  anyj 
ration  involving  Woodshed,  the  art  fell  still  more  into  the  hands  of  the  barber 
\he  reign  of  Edward  IV^  Thomaa  Mores  ted©,  who  had  been  surgeon  to  Henry  IV^ 
V^  and  Henry  VL,  succeeded  in  obtalniDg  a  charter  by  which  the  Company  of 
f  practieing  surgery  in  London,  were  incorporated  in  the  names  of  St.  Cosmo 
,  Damianu9,  brethren,  physicians,  and  martyrs  ;  and  then,  or  shortly  afterwarda, 
stablbhed  their  hall  in  Monkwell  Street.     The  surgeons  soon  endeavoured 

themselves  from  their  associates,  and  they  formed  themselves  into  an  inde 
Ekt  body,  called  the  Surgeons  of  London.  By  an  Act,  3  Henry  VIII. ^  surgeoni 
hysicians  were  obliged  to  have  a  licence  to  practise  from  the  bishop  of  London 
dean  of  8t.  Paul's  ;  but  in  the  14th  and  15th  Hen.  VIII.  cap,  8,  another  Act 
in  fiivour  of  men  and  women  who  understood  the  "  nature  of  herbs,  roots, 
V  who,  it  waa  enacted,  were  not  to  he  interfered  with  ]  and  as  the  disunion 
barber-surgeons^  and  the  surgeons*  companies  appears  to  have  been  found 
mv^nient  or  mischievous  after  all,  so,  during  the  same  reign,  they  were  re-united 
Act  32  Henry  VIII.j  under  the  name  of  masters  or  governors  of  the  mystery 
nmonalty  of  barbers  and  surgeons  of  London,  and  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
reviously  belonging  to  the  single  company.  This  was  in  1541.  It  was  at  this 
kat  Henry  VIII.  presented  them  with  their  charter,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
ellent  painting  by  Holbein,  still  adorning  the  old  hall  iu  Monk  well  Street.  In 
f  however,  the  union  was  finally  dissolved  ;  and  in  the  following  reign,  by  the  Act 
leo,  IIL,  the  surgeons  were  still  further  advanced  by  being  incorporated  into  a 
al  College,  as  they  remain  to  this  day.  On  leaving  Monkwell  Street  they  built,  hy 
tfa'iption,  a  new  hall  for  themselves,  which  stood  partly  on  the  site  of  the  most 
,  of  the  buildings  now  consiituting  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  aod  partly  on 
of  the  adjoining  dwelling- houses.  Some  noticeable  recollections  attach  to 
ace.  Through  a  door  in  the  basement,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
of  murderers,  executed  at  Newgate  adjoining,  were  carried  for  dissection, 
Ing  to  the  Act  of  1752,  and  which  ha«  not  been  very  long  repealed.  In  the 
^part  of  the  present  century  the  College  remofed  to  the  present  building  in 
win's  Ins  Fields. 

Iio  Square  of  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fieldjj,  with  its  gardens,  its  ine  old  mansions,  and  its 
meal  reeol lections,  is  a  place  pleasant  to  walk  through,  and  suggestive  of  interest- 
B^  elevated  thoughts.  Here,  for  instance,  perished  Babington,  and  his  youthful 
Icoomplished  companions,  who,  in  their  sympathy  for  the  captive  Queen  of 
faod,  put  aside  their  own  allegiance  to  Elixubeth,  aod  endeavoured  to  dethrone,  if 
play  her,  in  favour  of  Mary,— -whose  own  fate  they  thus  precipitated.  Here,  too, 
Hjiird  William  RusseU  led  to  the  scaffold  ;  the  last  of  those  distinguished  men, 
■kuing  the  eveatful  period  comprised  between  the  commencements  of  the  reigns 
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of  Ch!iTle9  I.  and  Willi lun  III^  S6ale4  their  political  faith  in  the  need  and  posahilr^ 
of  good  governinent  with  their  blood.  And  here,  to  refer  to  memories  of  another  ldo4 
WM  B'ATenaot'a  thcatrei  on  the  stage  of  which  Bettertoo  performed  ;  «  man  wbo» 
portrait  Pope  painted  (the  poet,  it  will  he  remembered,  ooeaaionalij  dabbled  with  this 
paictte  and  brush)  \  whom  Addison  and  Steele  riralled  eaoh  other  in  praising ;  and 
of  whom  Gibber  sajs,  "  Ho  was  an  actor  as  Shakaper©  waa  an  author ;  both  without 
competitors/'  &c.  These  are  interesting  recoOectiond,  and  no  doubt  often  tnm  the 
eyes  of  the  student  in  history  or  dramatic  literature  towards  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fidda 
But  a  much  more  widely  spread  as  well  bs  deeper  interest  centres  here.  Scarcely  i 
town  or  large  village  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England  but  has  its  young  aspirants  for 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  profession^  the  entrance  to  which  lies  throng 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  And  only  those  who  ha^e  passed,  or  endeaTOUred  to  pass,  throogb 
it,  can  fully  appreciate  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or  understaa4 
the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the  minds  of  a  very  large  class  of  persons  tbxoogboat 
England  vieiv  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

We  are  now  standiog  before  the  building  in  question^  admiring  Mr.  Barry *s  ehaiii 
and  impressive  design.  Till  the  almost  entire  rebuilding  of  the  structure  under  thif 
gentleman's  superintendence  iu  1835-6,  the  aspect  of  the  College  was,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  portico,  as  mean  as  it  is  now  dignified,  as  discordant  as  it  is  now  harmo- 
niouB.  And  that  portico  owes  much  of  its  preisent  noble  proportions  and  graceful 
beauty  to  the  gentleman  we  have  named  :  a  new  column^  for  instance,  was  added,  aid 
the  whole  Buted  ;  whibt  the  bold  entablature  along  the  entire  top  of  the  edifice,  wilk 
its  enriched  cornice*  and  ihe  sunken  letters  of  the  inscription  in  the  friexe,  the  ek^ul' 
appearance  of  the  stacks  of  chimneys  at  each  end,  and  the  general  lightness  of  tkl 
structure  from  the  great  number  of  windows,  are  all  new,  and  betoken  the  maateify. 
hand  that  has  here  been  at  work,  and  which  has  given  to  London  not  one  of  the  letH 
considerable  of  recent  architectural  productions.  It  is  afternoon,  and  many  penou 
are  passing  beneath  the  portico  into  the  HalL  Let  us  follow  them.  Some  pass  throu^ 
the  glazed  open  doors  in  iront  into  the  inner  vestibule,  with  its  low  roof  and  o})«n 
pillars,  towards  the  Theatre  ;  others  into  the  Secretary's  room  on  the  left :  these  hit 
are,  almost  without  exception,  joung,  and  geDcrallv  gentlemanly-looking  men  -,  and 
their  business  is  to  take  the  first  step  in  a  much-dreaded  business,  the  registering  their 
names  for  examination.  It  is  astonishing  how  hard  the  most  Indolent  or  lazy  student 
can  work  now-^that  is,  a  week  or  two  before  his  examination  \ — and,  tired  as  he  hit 
been  of  the  eternal  loctures^  he  is  even  chivalrous  enough  to  hear  one  more^  the  OM 
just  about  to  be  given  in  the  Theatre — to  the  Students'  gallery  of  which  acoordingl,f 
he  ascends.  Leaving  the  Secretary's  room,  we  enter  the  inner  hall  or  vestibule  befoit 
mentioned,  which  ts  ornamented,  and  its  roof  supported  by  rows  or  screens  of  Doric 
columns ;  and  in  the  far  comer,  on  the  left,  we  find  the  staircase  ascending  to  ths 
Council  Room  and  Library,  and  the  doorway  to  the  Theatre.  Entering  the  latter,  ws 
find  ourselves  in  the  members'  gallery,  which  nms  round  three  sides  of  the  lofty  bol 
somewhat  contracted-looking  place,  with  crimson  sea.ts^  wainscoted  walls,  and  a  square- 
panelled  roof,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  lantern  or  skylight.  Above  us  is  the  Students' 
gallery,  in  front  the  wall  of  one  entire  side  of  the  Theatre,  and  below  a  sunkeo  fiooif 
with  a  table  for  the  lecturer,  and  seats  rising  upward  from  it  towards  us  and 
side.  The  table  is  covered  with  preparatioos,  some  in  glass  vessels,  intended  no 
to  be  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture ;  and  across  the  wall 
on  a  level  with  our  own  eyes,  that  long  board  has  been  evidently  raised  for  a  similaf 
purpose,  for  it  is  almost  hidden  with  drawings,  chiefly  coloured.  One  single  busi 
ornaments  the  place,  the  bust  of  John  Hunter,  placed  on  a  pediment  oyer  the  bowd» 
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The  seats  immediately  in  front  and  by  the  sides  of  the  lecture-table  below  ua  are,  we 
ii«  told,  for  the  Council  of  the  College.  Through  a  little  door  in  the  wall  beside  the 
>  tuten  the  beadle  of  the  College  with  the  gilt  mace,  which  he  lays  on  the  table  ; 
i  of  the  C<mncil  follow,  and  lastly  enters  the  lecturer,  in  a  black  silk  robo  with 
edging  ;  and,  as  if  impatient  of  the  parade,  howeyer  neoefisary,  at  once  com- 
1  hia  lecture* 
From  this  glimpse  of  the  Theatre  during  one  of  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
lOompurative  Anatomy,  let  us  pass  to  an  occasion  of  more  general  interest^ — the  Hun- 
an ortktion,  which  takes  place  annually.  The  Tlicatre  ia  now  brilliantly  lighted 
,  chandeliers  ;  for  it  ia  late  in  the  day,  and  the  occupants  are  of  a  more  diver- 
i  ebuneter.  The  board  is  gone,  and  everything  speaks  that  it  h  a  show  rather 
I  ft  work  day  of  the  College.  Warriors  and  statesmen,  poets  and  artists,  may  now 
I  found  among  the  audience.  The  President  is  the  orator.  Ruferring  to  the  fitness 
f  the  day  for  the  ftul>ject — the  14th  of  February,  and  the  birth-day  of  John  Hunter 
he  proceeds,  in  a  notice  of  the  life  of  that  remarkable  man,  to  show  what  the  Col- 

,  jind,  through  it^the  profession,  and  the  world  generally,  owo  to  him. 

John  Hunter  was  bom  in  1728,  at  Long  Calderwood,  near  Glasgow,     His  father 

Fmi  ft  small  farmer,  and  haying  nine  other  children,  hut  little  attention  was  paid  to 

li2ke  child's  education.     His  father's  early  death  made  matters  still  worse,  and,  up  to 

age  of  seventeen,  John  Hunter  was  distinguished  for  nothing  more  important 

his  enjoyment  of  country  sports.     Finding  this  mode  of  life  attended  by  pecu- 

aiary  aa  well  as  other  inconveniences,  he  addressed  himself  to  a  better,  and  went  and 

laboured  jtealously  in  the  workshop  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Glasgow,  a  cabmel-maker. 

The  manual  dexterity  which  subsequently  formed  a  noticeable  feature  of  Hunter's 

j>eraonal  character,  and  which  he  found  so  valual^Ie  in  his  scientific  studies,  is  ascribed 

to  the  three  years  thus  spent.     The  fame  of  Williatn  Hunter,  the  brother  of  John, 

mi  an  anfttomical  and  scientific  lecturer,  now  roused  more  ambitious  thoughts,  or  at 

^east  prepared  the  way  for  their  accomplishment.     He  wrote  to  oiTer  his  services : 

'  were  accept^  ;  and  behold  John  Hunter  at  London.     His  first  essays  gave  so 

ch  gfttisfaction,  that  his  brother  at  once  prophesied  he  would  become  a  good  anato- 

This  was  in  1748.    The  year  following  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 

on  Cheselden,  and  attended  with  him  the  Hospital  of  Chelsea  for  two  years,  and 

;  the  expiration  of  that  time  engaged  himself  to  Pott  in  connection  with  the  prac- 

aoe  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,     Passing  over  various  other  stages  of  his  career, 

'•fe  find  him,  in  1764,  a  jmrtner  with  William  in  the  school,  and  sharing  in  the  deli- 

^f^irj  of  the  annual  course  of  lectures.    The  severity  of  his  studies  now  became  too 

,  for  liim  ;  serious  illness  ensued,  and,  but  for  the  judicious  course  he  adopted,  the 

,  might  have  now  known  nothing  of  John  Hunter.     He  sought  and  obtained  the 

ointment  of  staff-surgeon  to  a  regiment  ordered  to  a  milder  climate,  and  for  two 

rears   followed  its  migrations,  when  he  returned   to  England  completely  restored. 

banter  would  now  have  risen  rapidly  in  his  profession  but  for  two  deficiencies,  amenity 

^f  manner,  so  valuable,  we  might  say  indi.spensable,  to  a  medical  man,  and  education  ; 

^j  it  wa5,  he  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  anxiety,  not  on  account  of  his  own 

^^rson&l  wants,  but  for  his  beloved  rauseum,  the  foundation  of  which  he  began  to  lay 

^om  an  early  period.     He  lectured,  but  could  get  only  few  pupils,  and  was  frequently 

Obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  some  new  purchase  that  had  tempted  him,  and  which 

^e  could  not  resist.     All  this  while  his  reputation  was  steadily  on  the  advance,  and 

^lie  fact  came  home  to  him  in  two  very  satisfactory[incidents,  in  the  years  IHjIS  :  in 

^tl6  firat  of  which  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;   and  in  the  second 

^logeoii  to  St*  George's  Hospital.    This  was  eretythiiii;  to  John  Hunter :  patients 
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%nd  pnipili  ftlike  floired  in,  and  ihe  Museum  went  od  at  ft  glorioui  rftle.  Mom  liUr 
ridusly  row  than  ever  did  he  devoto  himself  to  the  iiiFe&tigation  of  the  great  sutyeflti 
that  Museum  was  furmed  to  iliustrate  :  it  waa  no  hobby  nor  playtUing,  bat  the  grtad 
storehouse  of  fftcte  in  which  he  proposed  to  study,  more  deeply  than  f»erhapa  man  had 
e?ef  studied  before  him,  the  great  bra.nched  of  knowledge  into  which  the  geaial 
flubjeot  of  man — "the  ills  that  fleah  is  heir  to"  and  their  cure^HiiTides  UmI^  ii 
natural  history,  coinparative  anatomy,  physiology^  and  pathology, 

I14  1773  he  waj  afleeted  by  a  disease  of  the  hearty  which  subsequently  carried  hin 
off.    Tha  immediate  ^iute  of  his  death  involves  painful  remambfanoes.    In  1 
I  dispute  occurred  between  him  and  his  colleagues  at  St.  George's  Hoipital,  in 

quence  of  the  ekction  of  Mr.  Keate  to  a  vacaucy  which  then  happened^  in  opfto^ition 
to  the  man  of  Mr.  Hunter's  choice,  Sir  Everard  Jlotae,  his  brother-in-law.  This  \U 
to  recriminatoTj  acti  (or  what  were  looked  on  in  that  light)  on  both  sidas^  axneoi 
whioh  was  an  order  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  governors  that  no  person  ihould  U 
admitted  as  a  studleut  without  briugipg  certificates  that  be  had  been  educated  for  tlia 
profession.  Hunter,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pupils  from  Scotland  of 
class  prohibited,  took  thia  as  aimed  against  himself ;  but  two  young  men  baring  _ 
up  who  were  prohibited  by  the  rule  from  entering  the  Hospital^  Hunter  undertook  ts 
press  for  their  admission  before  the  B^mrd.  On  the  proper  day,  the  16th  of  Octobei, 
Hunter  went  to  fulfil  his  promise,  having  previously  remarked  to  a  friend  that  if  aijf 
unpleasant  dispute  occurred  it  would  prove  Fatal,  it  is  melancholy  to  have  to  reUit 
how  true  were  his  forobodings,  In  making  bis  statement,  one  of  his  oelleaguai  gmv 
a  flat  denial  to  some  observation,  and  the  irrevocable  blow  was  struck.  Hualer 
stopped^  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  conceal  or  repress  his  emotions,  and  there  dill 
lifelesH  into  the  arms  of  I>r,  Robertson.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Idm,  bul 
in  vain,  We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  all  parties  as  they  gaze  J  upon  each  uth^r 
and  ackuowlcdgcjtl  that  John  Hunter  was  dead,  and  that  Buch  had  been  the  eoeasiOB' 

Leaving  the  Theatre,  we  ascend  the  handsome  staLrcaae  with  its  roof  of  deUoatsly- 
ttnged  green  hue,  and  its  entablature,  having  a  richly-sculpiured  frtftse,  to  the  landing 
at  the  top;  where  are  busts  of  Cheselden  and  Sir  W.  Banks,  who  was  an  honorAiy 
member  of  and  benefactor  to  the  College,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hunter,  On  the 
right  a  door  opens  into  the  Library,  on  the  left  to  the  Council -Room.  The  IdhraiJ 
fills  one  with  surprise  from  its  great  height  and  dimensions.  It  has  two  raagat  of 
windows,  one  above  the  other^  some  of  the  lower  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  ths 
portico,  between  the  capitals  of  which  the  waving  and  gleaming  foliage  of  the  gardeos 
beyond  appear  with  a  charming  e^ect.  The  collection  of  books  is  worthy  of  the  plaoe, 
although,  of  course,  they  consist  chiefly  of  worku  useful  to  the  medical  student.  At  a 
considerable  elevation  along  the  walla  pictures  meet  the  eye — portraits  of  Sir  Owsar 
Hawkins  by  Hogarth,  Serjeant -Surgeon  Wiseman,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Charles  IV$ 
time,  &c.  But  the  great  treasure  of  the  College  is  the  Cartoon  of  Holbein's  picture 
of  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  the  Barber-Surgeons,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
iu  couDoeticiu  with  the  original  in  the  hull  of  the  Barber-Surgeons*  Company.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  Library  is  a  smaller  room,  called  the  Museum  Library,  the  two  rooms 
occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  College. 

Crossing  the  landing  of  the  stJiircase  to  the  other  extremity,  we  find  ourselvee  at  the 
door  of  the  Council-Room,  the  place  where  sits  the  awful  conclave  of  Ejcaminera     It 

Lis  a  rich-lookiog  and  comfortable  apartment,  with  imitation  brouKe  doors  and  porphyry 
architraves,  whilst  the  walls  present  the  appearance  of  compartments  inlaid  with 
scagliola.  Among  the  more  noticeable  ornaments  of  the  room  are  the  pictur«9  and 
busts:  the  former  comprising  Eeyuglds's  admirable  and  well-known  portrait  of  John 
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tBtaltr  I  ftud  the  latter,  busts  of  the  same  eminent  tnan^  atid  of  Cline,  Sir  W.  BliMr^ 
■r  K  Hottie^  Abemethr,  and  Oeorg^  III.  add  George  IV.,  hj  Chantrey.    There  is  also 
^l»ust  of  Pott  by  HoUiiis.    There  is  one  feature  of  the  room  which  at  a  glance  rereali 
lis  UMfl — A  chair  turrounded  ou  three  sidet  j  and  althougb,  Tcry  property,  no  persona 
ii«  Admitted  during  examination  but  the  parties  concemefl,  it  needs  no  great  exertion 
of  the  fancy  to  §ee  the  nerrous,  eicited^  qui?erin^,  and  shiTering  yoUng  rsijmin^, 
sitting  in  hi«  solitary  but  most  undesircd  Btall*  and  the  line  of  gTare  faces  extending 
mlaTig  his  front  and  on  each  side  of  him.     There  is  an  ante^^hamber  attached  to  the 
Oo^niei]  Room,  whither  candidates  pass  after  examination,  and  receive  refrcshtnent, 
Ullidi  in  their  exhaustion  is  generally  most  grateful.     And  a  cuHoils  scene  in  con- 
n  with  this  room  may  be  occasionatly  witnessed.    Whilst  the  young  man  is  being 
ned  in  the  Council  Room,  a  crowd  of  friends  are  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
ent  in  front  of  the  College,  and  looking  from  time  to  time  upon  the  windows  of  , 
iiite-chamber;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  relatives  or  friends,  no  less  anxious  than 
1  incipal  himself,  knowing  what  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  benr  up  against 
^-.    iiiftjy  difficulties  till  the  Examination-Jay;  and,  to  make  the  trial  still  more 
mciBetit^^iif,  an  appointment  perhaps  is  waiting  to  he  taken  at  once  or  be  lost  for  eteh 
^*"*  there  he  is — the  pale  countenance  flushed  up  with  success.     In  homely  but 
sot  and  expresiire  words  ascends  the  low-toned  query,  "All  right t^*     ''All 
ng^-r  H  the  joyous  answer^ — and  the  load  haply  is  taken  off  some  poor  widow's 
heart. 

J>csie!idihg  to  the  etitrance-haU,  we  now  turn  in  an  opposite  direction  (or  t<>  the 
tight  as  you  enter  the  College)  in  order  to  reach  the  3Iiiseum.  This  is  a  magnificent 
I  in  form,  proportions,  size,  and  general  appearance.  It  measures  l^bout  Hi  feet  iA 
Qgthj  3^  in  breadth,  and  35  in  htjght.  It  is  lighted,  not  by  windows  in  the  side 
walls,  or  by  lanterns  from  above,  but  by  a  series  of  windows  set  iti  a  deep  coit 
extending  all  round  the  building  between  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  ceilmg,  and  the 
eff^t  is  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as  it  is  useful  for  the  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  the 
iuseum.  The  walls  exhibit  three  stories:  first  of  glass  cases,  each  set  between  hftlf- 
llttr«  of  the  Doric  style  j  second,  ef  a  gallery  above,  with  a  balcotiy  hefoire  Jt,  and 
cupied  by  open  shelves  with  preparations  in  glate  vessels;  and  third,  of  ats other 
gbillery,  which  does  not  project  so  far  forward  as  the  second,  and  which  is  used  for 
limilar  purjwses.  Two  ranges  of  bl*oad,  solid,  glased  eases,  breast  high,  extend  also 
down  the  floor  of  the  room  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Sucli,  in  brief,  is  the  shell  of 
Ihe  Museum  ;  but  how  shall  we  describe  its  multifarious  and  almost  id  valuable 
eontenta'f  The  shortest  way  were,  perhapi?,  to  remark,  and  we  should  be  scarcely 
gtlilty  of  exaggeration  in  so  doing,  that  it  possesses  almost  everything  the  imagination 
^jrf  man  can  conceive  of  that  can  be  useful  or  necessary  for  the  study  of  physical  lifh 
^^^that  the  whole  world  has  been  ransacked  to  enrich  its  stores.  But  however  com- 
^^kehensive  the  idea  thus  given,  we  fear  it  would  not  be  very  clear  or  suggestiT© ;  so 
^H^  must  descrit^  it  somewhat  more  in  detail.  First,  then,  to  look  at  the  Museum  as 
^^1  whole,  and  in  the  state  Hunter  left  it  at  his  death,  when  his  Museum  consisted  of 
above  lOjOCKj  preparations,  obtained,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of  about  £70,(X)0,  and  whieh 
was  purchased  from  hia  widow  by  the  government  for  £15,000,  who  presented  it  td  the 
College. 

In  walking  through  the  Museum,  now,  in  its  principal  department — physiology — the 
Ichest  collection  of  the  kind  in  existence,  one  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
city  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention.     Every  one  of  all 
numerous  cases,  divided  by  pillars  which  extend  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
I  roem,  might  wdi  detain  n^-^a  far  as  its  abstract  intettat  is  eoliccrned— for  lu  ' 
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long  &  period  as  the  general  visitor  can  spare  to  see  the  whole.    Here,  in  wooderfnl 

profusion,  the  eye  piloses  along  an  almost  interminable  series  of  skeletons,  be^utifullx 
prepared  and  exhibited,  first  of  quadrupeds,  as  llamas,  zebras,  rams^  antelope^  deer, 
arroadillog,  squirrels,  seals,  lions,  cats,  wolves,  bears,  monkeys,  kangaroos  ;  then  of 
birds,  from  the  tinj  creeper  to  the  giant  ostrich;  and  l&stlj  of  fishes  and  reptiles; 
whilst  one  portion  is  set  apart  for  an  extensive  collection  of  skuUa  of  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  family  of  man.  These  are  the  contents  of  the  glass  ca^s  of  the 
ground  story  around  the  wall.  Immediately  above,  adorning  the  open  railing  of  the 
balcony  which  projects  in  front  of  the  first  gallery,  we  see  its  entire  sweep  round  the 
Museum  filled  with  the  frontal  honours  of  all  the  homed  animals  we  have  ever  heard 
or  read  of  There  is  one  gigtinttc  pair  of  horns  immediately  over  the  entrance  into 
the  Museum,  of  a  size  that  would  be  truly  incredible  if  the  eye  bad  not  its  own 
unerring  evidence*  We  tried  to  span  it  by  extending  our  a.rms  at  full  stretch,  but  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  much  too  short  was  even  such  an  instrument  of  measure- 
ment :  they  arc  the  horns  of  the  extinct  Irish  Elk,  or  stag*  We  may  hero  observe, 
that  the  Museum  contains  a  beautiful  series  of  preparations  showing  the  gr»du^ 
growth  of  the  horn  in  deer,  from  the  first  putting  forth  of  the  as  yet  tender  sprout^ 
with  its  blood-vessels,  and  its  soft  velvet-like  covering,  to  the  magnificent  weapon  with 
which  the  animal  goes  forth,  the  knight-errant  of  the  woods,  in  the  cause  of  love. 
The  chief  features  of  the  Museum  are  the  isolated  skeletons,  ikc,  on  [>edestals  placed 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  interest 
attached  to  them  is  in  proportion  to  the  prominency  of  their  position.  Standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Museum^  just  as  we  enter,  on  our  right,  is  a  cast  of  one  of  those 
stupendous  remains  of  the  extinct  animals  of  an  early  world,  the  bones  of  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  College.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  this  enormous  quadruped  wm 
unknown  in  Europe.  In  1789  the  Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  the  Museum  of 
Madrid  a  considerable  portion  of  a  skeleton,  and  subsequently  portions  of  two  other 
skeletons  reached  the  same  country.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mains collected  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  presented  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  animal  could  be  determined.  These  remains  were 
found  in  the  river  Salado,  which  runs  through  the  Pampas,  or  fiat  alluvial  plains  to 
the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  discovery  was 
the  unusual  succession  of  three  dry  seasons,  which  caused  the  water  to  sink  very  low, 
and  exposed  the  bone  of  the  pelvis  to  view  as  it  stood  upright  in  the  river.  The  cast 
in  the  Museum  here  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  only  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
animal,  which,  in  their  startling  magnitude,  provoke  a  very  natural  desire 
glimpse  of  the  entire  creature  to  which  they  belonged.  Its  general  dimensions 
about  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  about  eight  in  height,  so  that  the  upper 
its  tail  must  have  measured  at  least  two  feet  across,  its  thigh-bone  is  twice  the 
of  that  of  the  largest  known  elephant,  its  heel-bone  actually  weighs  more  than  the 
entire  foot  of  the  great  elephant  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  Museum  (and  which  we 
shall  presently  have  to  mention)^  and  its  fore-foot  must  have  exceeded  a  yard  in 
length. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Jlegatberium,  on  our  left,  is  the  complete,  and  solid,  heavy- 
looking  skeleton  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  River  Horse,  the  supposed  Behemoth  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  Here  also  are  the  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Glyptodon  and  Mylodon* 
Passing  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  l>etween  the  two  mngea  of  glass  ca3e8  which  at- 
tend along  the  floor,  and  which  are  filled  with  a  thousand  small  interesting  objects 
— teeth  of  various  animals,  in  various  stages  of  growth  {the  series  belonging  to  ths 
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at,  showing  the  piocesd  of  hh  shedding  his  teeth ,  which  ho  does  at  least 
times,  is  very  interesting),  dried  preparations  of  the  difierent  Yaacultur  organs 
body,  sponges,  fossils,  shells,  «fec* — we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  our 
fine  caat  of  the  figure  of  a  male  negro,  and  on  the  right  the  amazinglj 
on  of  a  man,  which  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  can  have  really 
»  a  human  being ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  the  skeleton  of 
frae,  better  known,  however,  as  0*Brien,  the  Irish  giant ;  who,  according 
nxisd  Register/  died  in  June,  1783,  in  Co<'kspur  Street,  Charing  Cross^  from 
Bve  drinking.  It  appears  be  measured  eight  feet  four  inches  as  he  lay  dead, 
then  only  twenty*two  years  old :  his  skeleton  is  just  eight  feet.  In  strange 
si  with  this  noble  and  graceful-looking  edifice  of  man,  for  such  it  seems  to  ua 
^▼ery  eminent  degree,  stands,  we  cannot  say  by  its  side,  but  by  its  leg,  the 
on  of  MadUe.  Crachani,  a  Sicilian  girl  of  ten  years  of  age.  This  is  just  twenty 
\  high,  and  does  not  reach,  by  an  inch  or  two,  the  giant's  knee.  She  was  bom 
Dear  Palermo,  in  1814,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  woman,  who,  whilst 
sUing  some  months  before  her  confinement  in  the  baggage-train  of  the  Duke  of 
lij)gton*s  army  on  the  Continent,  was  frightened  into  fits  by  an  accident  with  a 
k^.  The  child  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and,  being  taken  to  Ireland,  became 
o  consumptive.     She  was  then  brought  to  London,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  Bond 

tin  1824.    She  died  in  the  same  yew.     On  the  Bame  pedestal  is  a  very  minute 
autifully-constructed  ivory  skeleton  of  the  human  form- 
B  we  approach  the  end  of  the  roomj  the  colossal  structure  of  the  largest  living 
iruped,  the  Indian  elephant,  makes  us  ga^e  in  astonishment  at  the  wonders  that 

live  and  breathe  among  us,  The  skeleton  measures  from  the  pedestal  to  its 
lest  part  twdve  /ett  fimr  inches.  Inq^uiring  as  to  the  personal  history  of  this 
■mous  creature,  bow  were  we  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  Chuny,  whose  destruc- 

at  Exeter  Change  excited  so  much  sympathy. 

be  skeleton  of  poor  Chuny  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  remarkable  companions — 
raffe  and  a  Bactrian  camel.     From  this  end  of  the  room  a  door  on  the  left  opens 

another  JIuseum,  of  the  same  height,  but  comparatively  small  in  its  other  dimen- 
■i  In  front  of  the  lofty  gallery  pictures  hang  at  intervals,  portraits  and  illustra- 
iof  surgical  marvels:  the  room  itself  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  preparations  of  extra- 
aary  surgical  cases  of  disease,  <fec-,  monstrosities  (here  is  a  cast  of  the  band  of  the 
aeae  twins,  for  instance),  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  objects,  among  which  the 
t  striking  are  the  row  of  mummies  standing  upright  in  open  wooden  boxes  along 
end  facing  you  as  you  enter.  One  of  them  is  the  embalmed  wife  of  the  once 
'rious  Martin  van  Butchell,  with  a  parrot  or  some  similar  bird  in  the  case  with 

this  was  prepared  at  his  request  by  Mr.  William  Ilunter  and  ^li.  Cruickehank,  in 
i.     But  the  most  interesting  mummy  is  that  of  an  Egyptian  in  its  inner  case, 

rued,  brought  to  England  in  1820,  and  we  know  not  how  many  thousand  years 
It  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
e  of  embalming  practised  in  ancicDt  Egypt.  The  external  case,  generally  of 
morei  has  been  removed:  the  internal  case,  which  more  immediately  envelopes 
bc>dy,  and  partakes  of  its  form,  is  composed  of  many  layers  of  cloth  cemented 
4b<er,  and  fiwed  or  exteroally  covered  with  a  white  composition,  affording  a  smooth 
kufona  ffurface,  upon  which  an  endless  variety  of  hieroglyphical  figures  and 
bes  are  drawn  in  vivid,  and,  to  thiH  day,  comparatively  well-preserved  colours. 
traoge  contrast  with  this  artificially-preserved  human  being  is  that  paiaful-look- 
\  niaed  upon  a  high  pedestal,  seated  on  its  haunches,  the  kuees  against  the 
tlu  hftudji  preaaing  agiainjit  the  ^sunken  cheeks.    There  is  every  reason  to 
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comiider  the  hiifeory  of  thii  figure  as  eitmardiniiry  %s  itt  appentmnce.  The  goVftMr 
of  the  district  of  OtiXJimarcft,  in  Peni^  Iwcame  touch  iitteteeted  in  ft  tradition  preseHnl 
among  tbe  tiatirea  of  the  place,  that  m  oertitin  giiaca,  or  fiepulcLre,  triw  th«  lite  •!  tfti 
n^luntarj  samfice  of  the  life  of  a  Curaca,  oue  of  the  order  of  noblee  neit  in  rank  Mi 
llie  members  of  the  rojal  family.  He  determined  accordingly  to  have  It  opetted^ 
which  wa»  done  in  1821 ;  and  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelre  feet  three  bodiiei 
ware  found — a  female,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  a  child,  whl^ti 
if  now  in  the  museum  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  »  man,  the  figure  we  are  now  gadng  oa. 
In  all  probability  the  three  «tood  in  the  relation  of  husband,  wife,  and  child.  Tbil 
dreadful  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  man's  wild  imagination  will  carry  himii 
iuppoeed  to  have  taken  place  some  little  time  before  the  ttrriTal  of  Piaant)^  or  between 
the  years  of  1030  and  1540.  The  preservation  of  the  bodies  was  owing  to  ibe  peculiaf 
eharaoter  of  the  soil. 

As  we  wander  to  and  fro,  lingering  among  the  many  objecti  thai  eall  upon  ear 
attention^  but  which  our  space  Will  not  permit  us  to  mention,,  we  perceive  in  front  of 
the  pedestal  on  which  stands  the  giant  elephant^  a  bust,  the  only  ono^  as  in  the  tui 
of  the  Theatre,  which  decorates  the  place.  Need  we  add  It  b  the  idol  of  the  ehrioe, 
the  creator  of  all  we  see  around — John  HrnTER. 

Vlsitots  are  admitted  to  the  MuseUm  in  company  of  a  fellow  or  member  of  thi 
CoUage,  or  by  an  order  coutaining  the  name  of  the  visitor^  from  12  to  4  on  MoodayJii 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays.  During  the  month  of  September  ike  Mttieun 
18  deted. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICrAKS. 

Ir  the  skill  of  our  ancient  physicians  bore  any  proportion  to  the  lofty  preienfioni  ef 
their  studieSj  great  indeed  must  have  been  their  success.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession  in  modem  times  are  dis- 
tinguished for  learning ;  hut  what  are  their  attainments  to  those  of  Chauoer'l 
"  Doctor  of  Physic  ''  in  the  fourteenth  century  ?  Are  they,  like  him,  '^  grounded  ia 
astronomy  "  (or  ajtrology — the  words  were  at  that  time  almost  fijnonymous).!  Qm 
1^       they,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done,  during 

^m      ean 

[  oth 


** all  maladies, 

Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  nitilting  torture,  qwalms 
Of  heartsick  agony,  all  fererous  kinds, 
ConvMlsiohfl,  epilcpKiea,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colic  pang^,"* — 


ean  they,  we  ask,  keep  the  patient  **  in  houres  "  by  their  "  magic  natural  f  or,  in 
other  words,  so  regulate  the  crisis  of  the  disease  that  it  shall  only  happen  when  the 
favourable  house  is  in  the  "  ascendant  1 "  We  verily  believe  that  not  one  of  them  wenld 
ever  know  the  decisive  aspect  of  the  heavens  when  it  bad  arrived.  Perhaps^  to  use 
Wallenstein's  aatrologieal  phraseology, 


'^Jupiter, 
Tliat  hislrous  god,  was  setling  at  ibcir  birth — 
*rhelr  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries," 


I 


ainly  they  have  no  faith  in  these  lofty  matters.    They  will  net  efen  credil  Rogo 
Baeon  when  he  says  *^  astronomy  is  the  better  part  of  medioine  ;  '*  find  were  John  ef  <  < 


*  '    V   i  (llie  first  English  court  pbysieiaii)  liimself  to  fevite»  w8  ttiiko  no  do\ibt  thej 

tjTh  to  &com  Ms  skill  in  pbyeiognomy ;  his  projected  treatise  on  chiromancj, 

i   ign  l-emedies  of  the  blood  of  a  weasel,  and  dove's  dang  ; 

i  with  the  son  of  Edwtird  I.  or  II.  during  the  Ifmall-pOl) 

i  wrapping  tbe  patient  in  scarkt,  khd  decorating  the  room  throughout  tfrith  the  lik* 

Qronr   (the  whole  being  done  in  a  very  solemn  and  imposing  mannet}^  which  safe 

ion  r^coTtred  hita  sO  that  no  mark  wai  lefl  on  his  f&ce.     And  yet  it  was 

-lig,  in  the  hoUrs  of  anguish,  to  look  on  the  "bleBffed  lumibarieH  **  above,  attd 

onnect  their  moTements  with  the  ehbings  and  flowings  of  health  in  our  own  veini : 
hd  Yfery  elevatian  and  serenity  of  thought  and  feeling  thus  produced  not  unfi-ecjuentlj 
kQrhapl  working  a  cui'e,— that  might  otherwise,  we  fear,  have  been  vainly  sought  for 
h)ln  Ih^  heavenly  conjunctions.  But  one  inconvenience  appears  to  have  attended 
ht  bfelief  in  th<>  medicinal  efficacy  of  these  tnyaterioua  agencies — astrology,  necro- 
tAt»  A^  it  wis  toletably  evident  that  no  amount  of  learning  could 

oui  ,  mable  dtepths,  the  unlearned  made  no  acrilple  to  plunge  into  them ; 

.nd  the  eonsequence  was,  that  the  people  placed  the  attamments  of  both  classes  on  k 
ommon  level  ;  In  which  they  were  quite  right  as  Far  as  the  AUpematural  was  coii- 
tmed,  but  quit^  wrong,  unfortunately,  when  it  led  thetH  to  overlook  the  difference 
►etWcen  the  supernatural  with  medical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  siiper- 
l&liifal  without  it.  It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  the  first  operative  Adt 
if  Parliament  conceroing  physicians  was  framed — the  Act  of  the  3rd  ot  Umrj  till,, 
,Wl.  Tfhe  )r*re^mble  gives  Us  a  valuable  idea  of  the  state  of  medicine  at  that  {)eHd4. 
i  »y» — "  the  science  and  cunning  of  physitl  and  surgery  '*  was  daily  exercised  by  "i 
hi^tt  multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the  gteatet  pirt  have  no  insight  in  tbft 
r  in  other  kind  of  learning  (some  also  can  read  no  letters  on  the  book)  ;  so 
I.  that  common  artificers,  as  sniiths,  weavcirs,  abd  woni en,  boldly  and  a<*du8tom- 
kbly  took  upon  them  great  cures,  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  in  which  they  partly 
lAcd  aorceries  and  witchcraft,  and  partly  applied  such  toedlcineB  unto  the  diseased 
lS  arfe  very  noisome  and  nothing  meet  therefore  ;  to  the  high  di»p!easure  of  God,  ^d., 
knil  destruction  of  many  of  the  King's  liege  people,"  It  was  then  in  consequence 
jfbrtded  "  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  ttor  within  seven  miles  of  the 
atee,  lake  upon  kim  to  exercise  or  oecUpy  as  a  physician,  eStccpt  he  be  first  examined, 
i|>proved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  bj  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul*s/*  'fhd 
>thcr  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  throughout  the  country  had  a  similar  power 
ronferted  on  them  ;  a  custom,  we  may  observe  by  the  way»  that  existed  down  to  &t 
etst  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Monks,  At  that  time,  formed  the  greater 
)ortion  of  the  body  of  physicians.  What  sort  Of  persons  wcfe  Appointed  under  the 
)roti^ions  of  this  Act,  we  may  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  the  College  of 
physicians  respecting  its  proceedings  against  empirics,  where  we  find  balf  tbe  illite- 
"ate  quacks  and  impostors  with  whom  it  had  to  deal,  supported  by  the  great  ones  of 
he  land,  from  the  sovereign  downwards.  No  wonder,  theh,  that  enlightened  mindB 
>erceived  the  necessity  of  a  better  system.  Foremost  among  these  was  Henry's  pky- 
ician,  Thomi^a  Linacre,  who  had  also  previously  held  the  same  office  in  the  court  of 
^enry  VII.,  and  continued  to  hold  it  afterwards  through  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
!  y,  tie  was  born  at  Canterbury,  al^out  146*0,  He  studied  at  Oxford,  at 
at  Florence  (where  Loretuio  de'  Medici  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ng  the  same  professors  with  kls  own  sons),  and  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
he  fitst  Englishman  who  made  himself  master  of  Aristotle  and  Oalen  in  their  original 
ongue.  He  translated  parts  of  both  writers  into  Latin,  and  in  a  style  remarkable 
{ ilB  puirity  knd  elegatee.    Erasmus,  sending  a  copy  of  one  of  the  IranslationB  to  a 
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firicDd,  fiAjs,  "  I  present  joii  witli  the  work*  of  Galen,  now,  bj  the  help  of  Limcn^ 
gpeaking  better  Latin  than  they  even  before  spoke  Greek."  On  his  return  to  l^iford 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  there  read  temporary  lectures  in  medicine,  and 
taught  the  Greek  language.  His  reputation  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  Vll, 
who  called  him  to  court,  and  confided  to  his  care  both  the  health  and  educatioa  of 
his  son,  Prince  Arthur. 

But  a  still  more  important  claini  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was  to  df- 
nalise  the  latter  years  of  Linacre  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  CircumstftDoe^ 
of  a  terrible  nature  at  the  time,  forwarded  the  development  of  the  great  physician*! 
plan.  The  sweating  sickness  raged  with  fearful  violence  in  London  prior  to  the  jear 
1518,  The  infected  died  within  three  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  tiiseafe^ 
half  the  population  in  many  places  were  swept  away  ;  the  administration  of  justice 
was  suspended  ;  the  Court  itself  shifted  about  from  one  part  to  another,  in  undis^^ 
guised  alarm.  Linacre  now  appears  to  have  opened  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  his  schema 
of  a  College  of  Physicians,  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  education  and 
general  fitness  of  all  medical  practitioners.  The  great  Cardinal  was  favourable^ 
recommended  it  to  his  royal  masteir ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1518^ 
patent  were  granted,  incorporating  Linacre  and  others  in  a  *'  perpetual  Commi 
or  Fellowship,  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic."  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Society  took 
place  at  Linacre'a  house,  Ko.  5,  Knight  Rider  Street,  a  building  known  as  the  Stoae- 
Eouse,  which  he  gave  to  the  College,  and  which  still  belongs  to  it.  In  about  1522,  tbo 
King^s  charter  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  licensing  praeii^ 
transferred  from  the  Church  to  the  College,  Various  acts  have  been  subseqi 
passed,  regulating  its  constitution  and  rights,  which  we  pass  over  as  being  inte: 
rather  to  the  medical  than  to  the  general  reader.  At  present  the  CoUegc  consist*  of 
two  orders — Fellows  and  Licentiate:;  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  all  those  persons  wlw 
have  received  the  College  licence  to  practise,  and  the  former  chosen,  from  the  Licen- 
tiates^ to  form  the  governing  body  of  the  Society.  From  the  latter  of  course  an 
elected  the  President,  the  Censorsj  and  other  officers  of  the  College.  In  thi 
'  Hegulations,"  issued  December  22,  1838,  it  is  stated  that  **  Every  candidate  for  & 
diploma  in  medicine,  upon  presenting  himself  for  examination,  shall  produce  sati^ 
factory  evidence — 1.  Of  unimpcached  m&ral  character;  2.  Of  having  completed  thi 
twenty-flixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and,  3,  Of  having  devoted  himself  for  five  years  it 
least  to  the  study  of  medicine,''  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  in  all  ita  brancheSi 
A  ^  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  '*  is  desired,  but  not  indispensable  ;  the  Collegs^ 
**  cannot,  however,  on  any  account  dispense  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.''  The  examinations, 
conducted  at  certain  periods  before  the  lioard  of  Censors,  arc  equKlly  open  to  foreigncn 
and  natives  ;  and  the  College  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and  address 
by  the  same  appellation,  all  who  have  obtained  its  diploma,  whether  they  have 
graduated  elsewhere  or  not. 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  the  CoDege  removed  from  Knight 
llider  Street  to  the  bottom  of  Amen  Corner,  where  they  took  a  house  from  the  deaa 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  they  purchased  the  leasehold.  Here  the  most 
illufltrious  of  English  medical  discoverers,  Harvey,  erected  an  elegantly-furnished 
convocation-room^  and  a  museum  in  the  garden,  filled  with  choice  books  from  his  own 
library,  and  furnished  with  surgical  instruments.  In  this  very  convocation'room 
were  most  probably  delivered  the  Lumleian  lectures  ;  in  one  of  which,  about  1615,  hi  t 
is  supposed  to  have  first  promulgated  the  great  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  completely  revolutionised  the  art  of  medicine,  but  which  he  did  not  fully  de* '' 
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To  thetr  honour  be  it  spoken,  the  members  of  the  College  appear 
to  bmre  supported  Harrej  throughout  all  the  triala  which  this  new  heresy  in  physic 
brought  upon  its  author.     His  pmctico  fell  off  considerably  ;  the  popular  feeling  ' 
greatly  excited  against  him  ;  and  altogether  he  suffered  so  much»  that  ho  determine 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  to  publish  no  more  ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  per- 
snaaion  that  one  of  his  friends,  Sir,  Qeorge  Ent^  obtained  the  manuscript  of  his  *  Ex- 
ercitaUona  on  the  Generation  of  Animals '  for  publication,  after  it  had  lain  for  many 
years  lueless.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  physician  was  gratified  when 
the  College  plaeed  his  statue  in  their  hall  during  his  lifetime.     The  2nd  of  February, 
1652,  iraa  also  a  proud  day  to  Harrey,  for  it  exhibited  the  depth  of  his  gratitude. 
On  that  day  he  invited  all  the  members   to  a  splendid  entertainmeDt  ;  and  then 
placed  before  them  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  entire  premises  he  had  built  and  furnished — 
oooTocation-room,   museum,  and    library.      He   subsequently  (in  16d€i,  or  the  year! 
before  hi^  death)  increased  these  donations  by  the  assignment  of  a  farm,  of  the  theft  1 
Talue  of  561,  per  annum,  his  paternal  estate,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  anniversary  J 
feaat,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  annua!  Latin  oration.     During  the  long  perio 
that  Harrey  was  connected  with  the  College,  he  appears  to  haye  taken  an  active  ] 
in  their  proceedings,  some  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  **  empcricks," 
present  a  veiy  curious  insight  into  the  delusions  practised  upon  the  people.    The  pr<^| 
ceediogf  against  these  and  earlier  empirics  were  collected  by  Dr.  Goodall  in  1684,  and  f 
added  to  his  work  entitled  ^The  Eoyal  College  of  Fhysicians.*    It  commences  sooa  ] 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  continues  till  some  few  years  after  Harrey ^0 1 
death.     A  great  number  of  persons  were  examined  during  this  period  ;  the  oxamiu&»  I 
tion  generally  ending  in  a  fine,  and  in  an  order  to  practise  no  more.     ContumadouJ  j 
individuals  were  not  unfrequently  imprisoned. 

The  '  Iteasons  humbly  offered  by  the  Company  exercising  the  trade  and  mystery  of  J 
Upholder  (or  Undertaker),  against  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  viewing,  searching^l 
and  examining  Drugs  and  Medicines  *  (in  1724),  humorously  ridicules  the  opposition  ! 
made  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question.     We  have  ouly  space  for  the  following;] 
extract : — ^"  As  the  Company  have  an  undisputed  right  in,  and  upon,  the  bodies  of  all  I 
every  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  we  conceive  the  passing  of  this  billj  though  I 
'  ibfii  abiolutely  depriving  them  of  their  said  right,  might  keep  them  out  of  posse^sioa  I 
liy  unreaaonable  delay,  to  the  great  detriment  of  that  Company  and  their  numerous  | 
ftmilies.     We  hope  it  will  be  considered,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  | 
mad  penurious  parents,  persons  in  pinching  circumstances  with  numerous  families  of  ] 
children,  wives  that  have  lived  long,  many  robust  aged  women  with  great  jointures^  [ 
elder  brothers  with  bad  understandings,  single  heirs  of  great  estates,  whereby  the  1 
collateral  Hne  is  for  ever  excluded,  reversionary  patents  and  reversionary  promises  of] 
preferment,  leases  upon  single  lives,  and  play  debts  upon  joint  lives  ;  and  that  tht  ] 
persons  so  aggrieved  have  no  ho|>e  of  being  speedily  relieved  any  other  way  than  by 
the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  the  manner  they  now  are  ;  burying  alive  j 
being  judged  repugnant  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom.**     There  is  also  one  in- 
tereating  feature  of  these  squabbles  which  may  be  noticed  without  breaking  the  rule  i 
wc  have  set  down  for  our  guidance  ;  we  refer  to  the  dispute  between  the  College  and  j 
the  Apothecaries*  Company.    Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  apothe- 
caries of  London  l>egiin  generally  to  prescrihws  as  well  as  dispense  medicines.     The 
College  resisted  this  inroad  ou  their  domain  ;  and  established,  by  way  of  retaliation  it 
is  said,  a  Dispensary  at  their  ball  for  the  sale  of  medicines  to  the  poor  at  prime  cost 
An  animated  literary  war  now  broke  out ;  and  amongst  the  other  productions  of  the 
oocaaion  was  Garth  s  satirical  poem  of  '  The  DispeuBarj/    We  cannot  better  commence 
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t>\ilr  atecHptlon  df  tlite  «dl!ted  ill  WitrWtck  Lane  thftn  irith  a  btief  extmd  froia  theUm 

phjr«lciati*i  refses  :^ 

'^  Not  far  from  tliat  mof«l  t'elebrated  place 
Wberc  liiigr)"  JtiBtiec  showi  her  awful  fiiec, 
Wkorc  little  vtllAinR  must  fttihmit  to  fhtfe, 
'Hiat  ^rj^ni  ones  maj'  enjoy  the  wt»rld  ill  frtilte, 
ThcH*  fftanrls  ii  dome,  majestk*  to  the  aipht, 
Antl  sninptuoua  archea  bear  \t^  awfnl  heig:ht; 
A  isroMoo  ^\f>hc.  placed  hif h  mith  artftil  ^klll. 
&(^e11lA  to  the  distant  !»ight  a  gilded  pill/* 

The  removal  of  the  College  from  Amen  Corner  was  owmg  to  the  fire  of  Loi 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  buildings,  including  those  erected  hj  Harvey,  the 
of  the  latter,  and  the  library,  with  the  exception  of  about  120  folio  volumes,  tof 
next  few  years  the  members  met  at  the  house  of  the  President  In  16C9  a  piee«of| 
ground  was  purchaaed  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  in  1G70  the  cdi6ce  was  beg\Jii,  frQca_i 
ae«igu  by  Sir  Christopher  \Vrcn,  It  was  opened  in  1674,  under  the  presidency  C 
Qeorge  Ent.  We  need  not  describe  the  front  of  this  building ;  Garth's  versoa 
serve  to  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  The  general  style  of  the  architecture,  we 
ohservej  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  genius  that  produced  St,  Paura, 
was,  however,  a  aumptuously-decorated  building  in  the  interior,  as^  fortuiiatcly,  irf 
may  yet  see  ;  though  ovur  local  hiatoriatis  generally  pass  it  without  particular  notice. 
Bince  the  last  removal  of  the  Society,  this  their  once  favourite  and  splendid  hall  !i« 
been  sadly  desecrated.  Tlxo  octanguiar  porch  of  entrance,  forty  feet  in  diameteii  oo 
longer  exhibits  on  its  floor  "  the  dust  brushed  off  from  learned  feet  \  '* — no  longet  not ^ 
aa  of  old,  does  the  cos  term  onger  of  the  neighbour  lug  market  peep  into  that  mjstciiott* 
Jjlace,  and  wonder  whether  its  owners^  who  worke^i  such  miracles  upon  everybody  el» 
ever  allowed  themselves  to  die.  Butchers  and  meat  fill  the  outer  pc^rch,  hutoheu  afaa 
meat  fill  the  quadranij;lc  withiUj  now  so  divided  off  and  covered  over  for  their  pur|>o«ei^ 
that  it  is  some  time  beforij  one  can  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  court,  or  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  College  which  atill  surround  it.  The  interior  of  the  octangular 
above  the  porch  formed  the  lecture-room,  which  la  light  and  very  lofty,  being 
Upwards  to  the  top  of  the  edifice.  The  general  ehnpe  and  chArncter  of  this  bui 
are  presen  ed  throughout :  the  porch  is  octangular  ;  there  are  eight  exterior  faces  U 
the  part  above,  with  eight  windows,  and  the  same  with  the  lantern  over  the  dome, 
Crossing  the  corner  of  the  market  or  court  to  thb  lefl,  we  find  the  way  io  the  moit 
importaln  part  of  the  old  College,  now  used  in  the  business  *  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  entire  premises  belong.  We  are  now  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  building.  As  w« 
look  around  and  ftbovo  at  the  great  size  and  noble  proportions  of  this  place,  we  begia 
first  to  have  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  its  illusttious  architect.  The  hall  ii 
prohably  sixty  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  perhaps  about  tweuty-four  feet  by 
twenty  sq^nare.  A  truly  magnificent  staircase  nina  upwards  through  it,  the  balusters 
most  elaborately  carved.  The  ceiling  is  elegantly  decorated  in  panels.  Higbt  up  the 
centre  of  the  place  extends  a  round  shaft  containing  a  geometrical  staircase  within* 
erected  by  the  present  proprietors,  as  the  mode  of  communication  to  the  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  Prum  the  staircase  we  pass  into  the  dining-room,  about  sixty  feci 
long  by  twenty-fonj*  wtd^,  which  hag  a  ceiling  that  must  at  once  excite  the  admimticn 
of  every  viEitor.  It  is*  divided  into  three  parts ;  a  great  circle  in  the  centre  and  a  l^rge 
Otid  on  each  side,  the  whole  formed  by  very  deep  and  elaborate  etucco  orDamenti  of 

*  Brasleti  and  braae  fbnnders. 
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iag%  fl<»'#ers^  ftc,  on  n  beautifui  light  blue  groundi     Each  of  the  figure  is  ael  ib  a 
k  border^  fitlinf  up  all  the  remiunbig  spac*  of  the  ceiling.    A  rery  broad  combe  of 
reh&raeter  extends  round  the  room*    The  oak  carTingB  also  deserre  miouH 
They  consist  of  the  framework  in  which  the  rich  marble  of  the  chinsney^J 
m»  is  wi^  the  bold  ornamental  wreaths,  ^e.,  above*  and  of  a  gallery  fixed  ag^ainH  j 

wmll  bear  the  ceiling,  which  stood  formerly  tn  the  lil>rary  beneath^  now  lost  iAl 

ijlerations  of  the  College,     The  body  of  the  fallery  is  supported  by  bracketiJ 
Nd  all  orct^  and  of  a  yery  handsome  maASire  character ;  and  the  upper  rail  bj  I 
Iree  of  children    (instead  of  Yjalusters),  their  lower  parts  merged  into  pedeBtallb.l 
»  b&U  ts  lighted  by  live  arched  windows.    Beyond  this  room  h  a  smaller  one  as  fc4 
^b,  but  decorated  in  the  eame  rich  Btyle^      Bo  eompletcly  ia  the  tiew  of  the 
leipal  buildings  of  the  college  shut  out  from  the  court  below  by  the  roof  with  it« 
aero  us  skyllghta  thrown  orer  the  court,  that  but  for  the  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
tiotB  we  ahouM  tie  unable  to  notice  either  that  or  the  two  statues  of  Charles  II. 
Ifiir  John  Cutler  still  e\i:itiog  there.     Passing  through  a  window  of  the  counttng- 
ms  lioweyer,  we  get  on  to  the  roof  of  which  we  have  spoken^  and  there^  walking  , 
III  tmong  the  skylights  projecting  upwards  breast  high^  look  around  us  at  oOf 
ItffVb     On  the  north  and  south  are  the  buiMibgffi  which  enclose  two  sides  of  thd 
dtttsgle^  fonnerly  used  as  places  of  residence  by  the  college  officers.     On  the  weal 
h»  principal  front  of  the  College,  consisting  of  two  chief  stories^  the  lower  decorated 
li  Ionic  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  just  appear  above  our  feet^  the  higher  hf 
Inlhian  columns  and  by  a  pediment  In  the  centre  at  the  top.     Immediately  beneatH  ^ 
pediment  is  the  statue  of  Charles  IL,  with  a  Latin  inscription.     Some  of  the  stotadi 
Nrblth  it  is  inscribed  hare  been  removed  for  the  formation  of  a  window  ;  ibey  at^  1 
nrred^  however,  with  that  care  which  has  evidently  chaMcterised  all  the  altera tioul  I 
lift  |»roprietorti,  who  certainly  have  injured  the  original  building  and  its  decorationi 
(HU  aa  possible.     On  the  eaet  is  the  octangular  pile,  and  its  somewhat  mean-look^I 

dome  J  with  the  gilt  ball  or  '*  pill ''  above,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Cutis 
iWi  which  was  here  placed  in  consequence  of  a  fraud  practised  by  him^  as  he  aeU  I 
eed  Biohey  professedly  as  a  gift,  but  which  he  entered  in  his  books  as  a  debtj  and 
ek  Was  consequently  claimed  by  his  ejiecutoTs^  wh0|  boweverj  aceepted  2(XTCM4  ill  ] 

©f  the  7(KKV.  which  he  had  advanced. 
H  tills  building  the  Fellows  of  the  College  continued  to  bold  their  meetings  till  1 
IS|  wbea,  as  Dr.  Macmichael  observes  in  his  interesting  little  volume,  *  The  Gold^ 
d^  Cane/—**  the  change  of  fashion  having  overcome  the  Otntu^  /onV'  they  re^  1 
mH  to  their  present  building  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall  East  and  Thifi^lgar  Bqu^t-et  | 
ther  let  us  follow  them^ 
bia  elegant  building,  erected  by  Sir  R,  Bmirke,  was  opened  oti  June  25»  1825^  with  I 
»iia  oration  delivered  by  the  President,  8ir  Heniy  II  a  I  ford.  The  style  is  the  QredaH  I 
ie  I  the  portico,  though  not  remarkable  for  originality,  is  beautiful.     The  interiof  I 
f  hsppily  confirms  th<j  promise  of  the  exterior.     An  air  of  sumptuous  elegance 
|M  throughout,  made  only  the  more  impresaive  by  the  sense  of  repose  and  dignity 
reyed  by  the  general  solitude  of  the  apartments^  and  by  their  airy  and  noble  pro^ 
sioilfl.    A  door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance-ball  leads  into  the  dining-room,  lighted 
la  range  of  six  windows  overlooking  Trafalgar  SqUafe,  and  having  a   chattel/  i 
iiliful  ceiling.     Pillars  of  green  and  white  marble  (Imitation)  decomte  the  nor^  \ 
m  end  of  the  room*     Over  the  fireplace  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  fine  face^  that  of  j 
ney,  the  eminent  physician  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.     Here  also  art( 

portraits  of  Sir  Edmund   King^  and  I>ri  Freind,  the  well-known  historian  of 
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Returning  to  the  entrance  hall,  and  ascending  the  ataira  which  turn  off  to  the 
and  to  the  Jeft  towards  the  gallery  or  landing  on  the  top»  we  cannot  hut  pause* 
to  admire  the  exceedioglj  beautiful  character  and  proportion  of  thi«  \wi 
huilding.  Ilere  are  a  pair  of  folding  doors  in  front  loading  into  the  librarj,*'" 
single  door  on  the  right  opening  upon  the  Censor's  room.  This  apartment,  with  a^J 
rich  oak  pauelling  and  pillared  walls,  is  rich  in  pictures  and  busts,  and  in  the 
interminable  series  of  memories  which  invest  these  works  of  art  with  a  higher 
than  art  alone  can  bestow.  Sydenham  ia  here,  with  bis  fine  massive  face  and 
and  flowing  silvery  hair.  During  the  civil  wars  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse 
the  King,  Sydenham  has  the  great  merit  of  heiug  the  first  of  his  profeisioB 
card  mere  theory,  and  apply  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  nature  and  facts. 
practice  and  writings  accordingly  make  an  era  in  medical  history.  For  the 
reason  he  obtained  the  names  of  the  English  Hippocrates  and  the  Father  of 
medicine.  Here,  too,  is  Lin  acre,  with  bis  small  ruddy  features,  hollow 
thoughtful  eye,  and  particularly  expressive  mouth — a  delightfully  quaint4o«il 
face  in  all  its  seriousness.  Over  this  picture  are  the  College  arms  in  oak,  witk 
shield  richly  emblazoned.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  here,  with  his  interesting 
poetical  face  richly  set  off  by  the  dark  shadow  of  his  hair  and  of  the  back 
of  the  picture.  His  chin  and  upper  Up  are  partially  corercd  with  moustaches  of 
brownish  hue,  and  his  beard  ia  peaked,  The  pleasant,  good-humoured  face  of  ^ 
Samuel  Garth  cnliveos  the  Ceusor^e  room.  One  wonders  where  the  original  of  suchi 
picture  could  have  found  a  sufficient  etock  of  ill  nature  to  commence  satirists  Ai  4 
&iend  of  Pope  and  Swift  had  certainly  a  great  deal  of  wit^  perhaps  it  was  frflfll 
deficiency  of  ill  nature  that  *  The  Dispensary  *  is  not  a  great  poem  I  Sufficient  tU 
for  its  author  be  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  man.  Who  wOl  not  reTcre  the  meoM^ 
of  Garth,  when  they  consider  that  to  him  Dryden  was  indebted  for  a  suitable  inll 
ment,  when  a  personage  of  high  rank  forgot  the  duty  he  had  sought  1  Among  tl 
otheir  porb^ts  of  the  room  are  those  of  Cardinal  Wolsey»  Henry  VIII*  (which  Mi 
cohn  thinks  is  either  by  or  from  Holbein),  and  Andreas  Vesalius,  the  famous  Italil 
anatomist.  Four  marble  busts  iu  addition  adorn  the  Censor^s  room  ;  those  of  I 
Henry  Ualford,  Sydenham,  Mead,  and  Baillie,  With  an  anecdote  of  the  latter  1 
quit  this  interesting  apartment.  Baillie  was  occasionally  very  irritable,  and  indi 
po§ed  to  attend  to  the  details  of  an  uninteresting  story.  After  listening  with  tortil 
to  ft  profling  account  from  a  lady  who  ailed  so  little  that  she  was  going  to  an  0(4 
that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  from  the  roora^  when  he  was  urgently  requested^ 
step  up-staira  again  ;  it  was  to  ask  him  whether  on  her  return  from  the  opera  i 
might  eat  some  oysters  :  "  Yes^  ma'am,'*  said  Baillie,  '^sheUs  and  all" 

The  library  is  a  truly  splendid  room,  It  is  very  long,  broad,  and  high,  lighted! 
three  heautiful  lanterns  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  the  most  elegant  character.  ^ 
walls  consist  of  two  stories,  marked  at  intervals  by  llat  oaken  pillars  below,  K 
clusters  of  fiat  and  round  imitation  marble  pillars  above,  A  gallery  extendi  alM 
the  second  story  all  round  the  room,  and  the  wall  is  there  fitted  up  with  book  CM 
hidden  by  crimson  curtains,  containing  preparations  ;  amongst  others  are  some 
the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  constructed  by  Harvey,  and  most  probably  used  by 
in  the  very  lectures  before  referred  to.  The  books,  chiefly  the  gift  of  the  Marquis 
Dorchester,  who  left  his  library  to  the  Oollegey  are  ranged  round  the  walls  of 
lower  story.  From  the  gallery  a  narrow  staircase  leads  up  into  a  small  theatre, 
lecture-room,  where  are  some  interesting  busts  and  pictures,— among  the  latter  a 
portrait  of  Hunter,  The  most  interesting  works  of  art  in  the  library  are  the 
which  ftdgm  the  two  compartments  of  the  wall  near  the  ends  of  the  room.    One  ii 
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pAinied  \>y  Eueller ;  the  other  is  of  Hanrc^,  bj  Cornelius  Jansen  .' 
I  erer  portrait  spoke  the  history  of  its  subject,  it  is  thb.  Beneath  that  wido 
li  of  broir,  how  forlorn  a  face  appears !  A  few  white  haira  straggle  over  the 
fleh  had  so  often  quivered  at  some  new  and  more  piercing  instance  of  the 
i  folly  and  ingratitude.  That  outstretched  hand  there  were  few  to  grasp  be- 
hi«  own  immediate  friends  and  connections ;  yet  hand,  heart,  and  soul  lived 
uhd  and  suffered  but  for  the  good  of  mankind,  Ilairey,  however,  was  a  man 
Sitode  as  well  aa  in  every  other  respect ;  and  the  very  studies  which  first  dis- 
i  him,  brought  him  afterwarda  peace.  lie  loved  his  profession,  and  had  high 
if  it.  To  have  seen  the  change  that  has  characterised  the  last  fifty  years, 
|Which  the  rate  of  martality  has  decreased  nearly  a  third,  and  maiply  by  the 
of  the  members  of  that  profession,  would  have  amply  repaid  him  for  all  his 
Dgs«  Perhaps  he  did  foresee  fiomc  such  change.  Perhaps  he  saw,  in  the  dim 
plaut  future,  glimpsea  of  a  happier  state  of  things  than  we  liave  yet  any  con- 
|of     Much  js  true  that  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

kJer  from  a  Fellow,  and  most  physicians  in  London  are  FeBowir,  gives  admit- 
tfiidtors  to  inspect  the  College. 

^clu 
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cluuracter  of  the  present  era  shall  be  judged  by  that  calmest  and  most 
;  of  tribunab — posterity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  especial  glory 
fiigned  to  it^  enhancing  all  its  other  merits,  and  doiog  much  toward  extenu- 
i  ita  faults ;  it  will  be  said  that  then,  for  the  first  timo  in  this  country,  was  it 
[ly  acknowledged  that  science,  art  and  literature  were  no  mere  appanages  of 
)but  the  common  birthright  of  all;  that  their  mission  was  not  to  solace  a 
fn  lonely  hours,  or  to  sharpen  the  dulled  edge  of  a  rich  or  a  great  man's  satiety, 
t  word,  to  make  life  universally  wiser,  happier,  nobler,  more  worthy  of  Him  in 
ge  we  are  made,  and  for  which  lofty  object  alone  religion^  philosophy,  and 
I  sense,  alike  teach  us  such  mighty  agencies  must  have  been  bestowed.  The 
nth  century  will  probably  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  if  some  such  epitaph 
I- may  be  inscribed  upon  its  tomb,  all  else  will  be  ultimately  forgiven  and 
To  mark  the  progress  of  the  mighty  revolution  thus  accomplished  were 
>  taak  of  the  highest  interest,  and  one  for  which  there  were  no  need  to  depart 
path  marked  out  by  our  present  subject.  We  see,  for  instance,  at  first  the 
[streams  of  knowledge  fiowing  calmly  along  to  one  common  receptacle — the 
IBTY,  which,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  may  be  said  to  have 
within  the  circle  of  its  own  little  but  distinguished  knot  of  members  a 
oly  of  the  cultivation  of  leamiiig  in  England ;  the  only  noticeable  exceptions 
rhe  study  of  antiquities,  which  was  left  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 

L medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery,  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  CoOege  of 
IS,  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  included  among  the  multifarious  and 
ive  researches  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Then  as  those  streams  grow  wider  and 
i  we  see  them  shaping  out  new  channels  and  reservoirs ;  one  forming  to  itself  a 
1  of  Arts,  another  a  Royal  Academy,  a  third  a  Linna^an  Society.  And  thus 
f  remain  up  to  the  close  of  the  century.  But  within  the  next  forty  years  the 
ttDt  progresses  with  a  vastly  accelerated  pace,  aod  mighty  are  the  changes 
tiently  exhibited.  The  waters  of  knowledge,  increased  and  increasing  from  aU 
tfl^  overflow  and  toil  along  in  diiections  scarcely  less  numerous.    Ths  Boyal 
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8001^7  mAj  now  bonine  lt9etf  to  miLtt^rf  of  science  alone^  bili  tlol  llltlMbll 
ntctsmaxy  to  let  evenr  deptrttnent  of  scien<?e  htre  its  eywn  indcpeb^eTit  \mtU  tS 
tfip\tn:  hence  the  poeietiea — Astro  Domical,  Geog^phiciLl^  find  Geological'.  7  '^♦** 
Ornithological,   and    Kntotnological  ;    Botimical,    Horticxiltuml,    and    ,\  i 

Hngineering,  Mfttheteatical,  tind  StatisticAl ;  Legal  and  Philological.    >  i 

ire  t>^rceiv€,  must  hare  iti  College  as  well  ai  ph^iicj  and  when  that  h  r^'  ^ 

deivartmenii  of  the  healing  heart  demand  iu  addition  their  Har  1  iltisosi 

their  Medical,  and  Medicc^Botanical,  and  Royal  Medical  and  ■*! 

The  Society  of  Arte  finds  a  helpmate  in  the  Rojal  Inetitution.    TL  \fM 

branches  off  into  varions  artietical    bodies  Whilst  architecture  cf^  ii#  i 

independence  in  the  Architccinral  f^ciety  And  in  the  RojaI  Ibstitute.  Then 
we  may  look  npon  the  Anticjuarian  Society  aa  the  oldest  literary  bndy,  w«  ma/ 1 
pliment  it  upon  an  extensive  li»t  of  iuccessors,  of  varying  degrt^s  of  power 
naefulhes*,  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  down  to  the  Parker  Society  fbr  f 
ing  the  work^  of  the  early  father*  of  the  Churt^h  ;  from  the  Bodety  For  the  PmM 
of  Chriitian  Knowledge  down  to  the  bodies  which  rejoice  in  the  pfenomeQ  of 
Percy,  the  Camden,  the  Granger,  or  the  Shakspere.  Lftstly,  Clustering  round 
bodies^  and  drawing  nouriihment  from  them,  we  find  a  whole  host  of  sodetie*  wl 
busineu  it  b  rather  to  daffiue  acquired  than  to  ^eek  new  information;  auch  arc 
London  and  Russell  Institutions  for  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  aocki^i 
Mechanics*  Institutes  for  the  middUng  an«i  lower;  of  which  last  species,  naoi 
establishment  of  the  chief  one  by  the  excellent  Dr.  fiirkbeck,  the  growth  has 
rapid,  that  scarcely  a  metropolitan  parish  or  district  of  any  size  is  now  willifil 
** literary  and  scientific'^  institution. 

We  cannot  givB  a  separate  history  of  these  bodies,  and  therVfTore  f«1c«I  ik 
Hf  the  iuiiett — the  R<>yal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  Boy  In  ll 
letter  of  the  date  of  1646,  speaks  of  the  Invisible  or  Pbilaeophical  Society,  I 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  refers  to  the  meetings  from  which  the  Rd 
Bneietjr  sprang,  an^  which^  being  held  in  all  sorts  of  pla<*e«,  now  at  the  lodgs 
of  one  of  the  members,  now  at  the  Qresbam  College^  and  now  eoraewhei*  in 
n#tghl>ourhood  of  the  latter*  were  practically  (nvisiftk  enough  to  all  but  the  isl^ 
Among  these  mcmliers  were  I>r  Wilkin;!,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  aiitM 
a  *  Discorery  of  a  New  World '  in  the  Moon^  and  of  suggestions  as  to  the  b«ll 
of  getting  to  it ;  Dr.  WalliSj  the  eminent  mathematician ;  and  Dr.  Goddard^  k  fl 
tieian  in  Wood  Street ;  all  of  whom  during  the  Oemmen wealth  obtained 


ments  at  Oxford,  and  ther«  formed  a  similar  Society.     In  1600  most  of  lihe 
of    the  two  societies    found    themselres    met    together    once   more    in 
and  then,  Joining  with  the   two   Greaham  professors  of  astronomy   and  geoBMl 
Christopher  Wren  and  Rooke,  who  were  at  that  time  delireriBg  lectures  iu  ^e 
and  with  scTeral  persons  of  distinction,  the  whole  met  after  the  lectttrei  iH 
joining  room  for  philosophical  conrersation.    And  somattera  went  on  K^tj 
till  the  resignation  of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  when  the  apartflM 
occupied  for  scientific  purposes  were   conrerted  into  quarters  for  soldicriT  and 
members  of  the  Society  for  a  time  dispersed.     On  the  Heetoralion,  howerer^  ihey 
again)  and  began  to  form  themselres  into  a  regular  Society.    An  address  wai 
•cnted  to  the  king,  who  gare  it  a  rery  flattering  and  promising  reception  i  and^  1 
yei^rB  later,  something  better  still,  namely^  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  tti 
of  the  Royal  Society,  also  granting  the  usual  privileges  of  holding  lands  end  W 
ments,  suing  and  defending  in  courts  of  law,  having  a  coat  of  arms  and  a 
•salt    The  noble  spirit  in  which  the  Socio^  eommeneed  operations  is  tiieetcd  by  \ 


Mifiluiions  drAvn  up  at  the  ittno,  in  wbich  it  mu  '<  agvotd  lli^l  raeoiyds  should  be 
9id«  of  all  iIm  worka  of  nature  and  tifi  of  whi^h  anj  account  could  he  cthtained  ;  io 
IIaI  the  present  ago  and  posteritj  might  be  able  io  mark  the  erroxa  wbich  have  been 
■iMngtbeoed  bj  long  prescriptiotif  to  reaiore  truths  which  have  been  long  neglected, 
Md  to  exteod  the  uses  of  those  already  known  ;  thui  making  the  way  eadior  to  thoie 
wkick  were  jet  unknown.  It  was  also  resoWed  to  admit  men  of  different  religioni, 
pwieaBtens,  and  nations,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  might  be  freed  hom 
fkm  fa«jiidieefl  of  sects,  and  £rom  a  bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning^ 
\d  th%%  all  mankind  might  as  mi^ch  as  possible  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pkilo* 
fOfhy^  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform  not  by  laws  and  ceremonies^  but  by  practice 
bB  example.  It  was  further  resolTod  that  the  Society  should  not  be  a  sohool  where 
^■li  might  teach  and  others  be  taught,  but  rather  a  sort  of  laboratory  where  all  per- 
^K|  might  opafmie  independently  of  one  another.'"  ^  We  have  already  seen  what  an 
^Kanse  amount  of  good,  direct  aqd  indirect,  has  6owed  from  the  Hoyal  Society  ;  we 
^^m  now  «ee  in  thi.«  brief  outline  of  its  original  views  that  such  admirable  results 
WKh  been  but  the  natural  consequences  of  admirable  priDciples.  The  oombined  ob- 
|0Ot4  and  effects  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  present  day  could  hardly  be  more 
liflitralelj  described  than  they  are  in  this  important  document  dated  nearly  two  cen- 
kufiet  back.  And  it  waA  no  mere  flourish  of  the  pen,  but  a  genuine  preparation  for 
4ii«iLnght  bard  labour,  The  world  of  knowledge  was  before  the  members  to  choose 
what  paths  they  would,  and  with  characteristic  ardour  they  chose  all,  of  something 
Tcry  like  all ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  universality  of  their  minds,  not 
lUgh  conceit,  or  presumption  ;  and  they  went  to  work  with  a  full  conaciousness  of 
would  be  demanded  from  thera.  They  divided  themselves  into  committee*.  In 
;h,  lt»44,  we  imd  no  less  than  eight  of  these  in  operation  ;  one  to  consider  and 
ive  all  meohanical  iuvetUions,  a  second  to  study  astronomy  and  optics,  a  third  to 
anatomj^  a  fourth  chemistry,  a  fifth  geology,  a  siith  the  histories  of  trade,  a 
th  to  collect  all  the  phenomeDa  of  nature  hitherto  obsenred,  and  nU  experimentt 
and  recorded  ;  an  eighth  to  manage  the  correspondence  ;  whilst  later  in  the 
we  find  a  ninth  constituted,  it  having  been  ^^  suggested  that  there  were  several 
ins  of  the  Society  whose  genius  was  very  proper  and  iDclioed  to  improve  the 
sh  tongue,  and  particularly  for  philosophical  purposes ; "  which  can  hardly  be 
jtiastioned  when  we  know  that  among  the  members  of  the  Society  were  such  men  as 
^ohn  Dryden  and  Edmund  Waller,  both  of  whom,  with  Evelyn  and  Spratt,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  then  voted.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  Society  at 
|h#  same  time  were  Dr.  Ent,  the  friend  and  defender  of  Harvey  ;  Boyle,  the  great 
cultivator  of  experimental  science  ;  Sir  Kenelui  Digby  ;  the  poets  Den  ham  and  Oow- 
)«j  ;  Aihmole,  Aubrey,  Isaac  Barrow,  Hooke,  the  distinguished  chemist  and 
pneehanioian,  who  professed  to  have  anticipated  Newton,  a  somewhat  later  member  of 
Iba  Society,  in  his  grandest  discoveries  ;  8pratt,  another  poet  in  his  way,  afterwards 
MilkC^P  of  liochester  ;  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  distinctiou.  At  the  same  time 
Mi#  must  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  ooctipations  of  this  august  assembly  must 
^soite  a  stnile.  Boyle  was  at  one  time  requested  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  notion, 
M&al  a  fish  suspended  by  a  thread  would  turn  Cowards  the  wind.  At  another  the 
tnesobers  of  the  Society  tested  by  direct  experiment  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Ipider  could  not  get  out  of  a  sphere  enclosed  witbin  a  circle  formed  of  a  powdered 
Unieom's  horn  1  Let  us  step  in  here  beneath  Sir  William  Chanibers*s  sumptuous 
U^hway  at  Somerset  House,  and  passbg  through  a  door  on  the  left,  ascend  the  circular 
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ataurcaao  to  tho  apartments  of  which  it  enjoys  the  uee  through  the  libemUty  of  tb« 
crown.  W©  must  not  expect  to  finti  tko  vigour  that  characterised  it«  jouth*  It  \ 
no  doubt  a  consciousness  of  some  little  fallinga-off  that  first  prompted  Ihivy,  wh 
became  its  president,  to  propose  his  magaificent  scheme  of  making  the  Rojal  T 
"  an  efficient  establishment  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  science,  similar  to  th«  « 
contemplated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  sketched  in  his  *  New  Atlantis  ; '  having  su* 
dinatc  to  it  the  Rojal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  for  astronomy,  tho  British  Mu§ema 
for  natural  history  in  its  most  estengivo  acceptatioDj  and  a  laboratory  founded  ; 
chemical  investigation,  amply  proTided  with  all  the  means  requisite  for  original  i 
quiry,  and  extending  the  baundaric^and  the  resoiirces  of  this  moet  important  nati 
science."  But  gOTernment  was  lukewarm,  and  before  Davy  could  collect  funds  J 
the  fellows  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  part  at  least  among  themselves,  he  died. 
if  there  be,  as  we  have  observed,  less  of  the  original  activity  of  the  Society  oxhih 
now  than  of  yore,  wc  have  at  all  oveuts  got  rid  of  the  fish-weathereocks  and  tba 
circle-charmed  spiders. 

At  tho  yearly  anniversary,  gold  medak  are  conferred  upon  the  authors   of  tho  bdt  ] 
papers  on  experimental  philosophy,  written  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  who  | 
are  often  personally  present  to  receive   them  from  the  hands  of  the  President,  with 
some  suitable  remarks  on  the  occasion  made  in  the  course  of  his  general  add 
On©  honourable  feature  characterises  the  grant  of  these  medals — ^they  are  confa 
indifferontly  on  foreigners  and  Englishmen.     Besides  the  general  advantages  att« 
ing  the  right  of  witnessing  and  sharing  in  all  the  proceedings  of  tho  body,  Fellawij 
receive  a  direct  return  for  some  portion   of  their  subscription  in  the  current ; 
Tolumo  of  the  great  publication  of  the  Society^  the  ^  Philosophical  Transaction 
which  above  13<1  volumes  have  now  been  issued,  and  whicb^  in  8ir  Humphry  Davy'i 
words,  "  remain  monuments  of  all  tho  country  has  possessed  of  profound  in  i 
mental  research,  or  ingenious  in  discovery,  or  sublime  in  speculative  science, ; 
time  of  Hooke  and  Newton  to  that  of  Maskelyne  and  Cavendish." 


Of  the  Society  of  ANTiQUAnrss,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  apartments  ad- 
joining those  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  on  tho  same  evenings,  but  at  an  earlier  hour, 
we  need  say  very  little.  It  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  when 
a  few  distinguished  scholarfi,  headed  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cottoo, 
formed  themselves  into  a  lx>dy  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities.  Froia 
thence  to  1G17  various  attempts  wore  made  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation,  bui 
ineffectually,  and  the  Society  then  died  away.  In  1707  a  new  body  was  constituted, 
comprising  Peter  le  Neve,  Madox  the  Exche^^uer  antiquary,  and  others,  who  met  first 
at  the  Bear  in  the  Strand,  then  at  the  '  Young  Devil '  in  Fleet  Street  (a  rival,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  famous  *  Old  Devil  *  of  poetical  memory),  and  then  at  the  Fount&in  over 
against  Chancery  Lane.  Here  Stukeley,  Samuel  and  Rogor  Qale,  and  Brovme  Willif 
joined  them,  and  a  Ijttle  later  George  Vertuc,  the  illustrious  engraver,  became  a 
zealous  member.  Many  othtir  removals  took  place  ;  but  at  last,  in  1760,  ft  ohartar 
was  obtained,  and  since  then  of  course  all  has  gone  on  very  smoothly.  Nitmerom 
publications  have  appeared,  some  of  great  value^  more  particularly  the  *  Archsaolog^^ 
which  is  to  tho  Antiquarian  Society  what  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  are  to 
the  Royal,  a  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  more  important  communications  submitted 
to  its  notice*  Its  members  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Royal  Society 
which  in  all  its  arrangements  for  admission,  government^  ^c.^  it  dosely  resembles. 
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Of  ilM  oiher  Sodetiet  we  can  gire  no 
fv  the  year  1851. 

1 1BOHJK»LOOICAL  DfSIITUTE  OF  OREAT  BBITAIX 
AND  TUtLASD, 

26,  Suffolk  Qireei,  Pall  Mall  East 
PnB. — (Tacant). 

Mm.  i80e9.--Charle8  Tucker,  AlbeH  Way. 
9k, — Geoige  Yiilliamy. 

▲BIS  UKIOK  OF  LONDON, 

444,  West  Strand. 
Mm.  SeeB.—0.  Godwin  and  L.  Pocock. 
AmuL  8ee.--T.  a  WaUon. 

BOTANICAL  80CUTT, 

20,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
iVea^J.  E.  Gray. 
Sec—Q.  £.  Dennes. 


AB0HJK>L00I0AL  A880GL/ITI0N. 

Pre§.—J.  Heywood,  M.P. 
8ee$.'—K  J.  Planche  and  C.  Bailey. 

BIRIBH  ASSOCIATION   FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  BCIENCB. 

/Vet.— -Sir  D.  Brewater. 

Viee-PrendenU—Etai  of  Cathcart,  Earl  of 
Boaebery,  Right  Hon.  D.  Boyle  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk,  Lord  ProvoBt  of  Edinburgh, 
W.  Johnstone,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Bart, 
Ber.  Dr.  Lee,  Professor  James  Forbes,  and 
Professor  W.  P.  Alison. 

The  meeting  of  1851  is  to  bo  held  at  Ipswich, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  G.  Airy,  Astron. 
BoyaL 

Vice-Presulents — Lord  Rendlcsham,  Bishop 

.  of  Norwich,  Professor  Ilcnslow,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  Sir  J.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Bart.,  J.  G.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  T.  Western,  Esq. 

Oen.  For.' Sees.— 'lAevLi.-Co\.  Sabine  and  Pro- 
fessor Boyle. 

Assist,  Oen.  ^yec— Professor  J.  PhUips,  York. 

BRITISH   INSTITUTION, 

52,  Pall  Mall. 
PtUroness — The  Queen. 
Pres. — Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Sec.  and  Keeper — Geo.  Nicol. 

BRITISH   MUSEUM, 

Great  Bussell  Street 
There  are  48  Trustees,  of  whom  23  are  Tnis- 
tce«  ex  officio,  9  representatives  of  the 
families  of  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  &c., 
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more  than  the  following  Alphabetical  List 

one  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  15  are 

elected. 
Prill.  Librarian — Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Secretary— Bar,  Joaiah  ForshalL 

CAMDEN  SOdETT, 

25,  Parliament  street 
Pre*.— Bt  Hon.  Lord  Braybrooke. 
See.—W.  J.  Thoms. 

CAVENDISH  BOCIETT, 

19,  Montague  Street^  Busaell  Square. 
Prea. — Professor  Graham. 
Sec — Theophilus  Bedwood. 

CHEMICAL  BOCIETT, 

142,  Strand. 
Prea.—K  PhiUips. 
Sec8.—R.  Warrington  and  B.  C.  Brodie. 

CITT  OF  LONDON  LITERAET  AND  SCISNTIFI0 
INSTITUTION, 

165,  Aldengate  Street 
Pres. — George  Grote. 
See. — George  Stacy. 

I  EOCLESLiSnCAL  HI8T0BT  BOCIETT, 

Clarence  Chambers,  12,  Haymarket 
PotroiM— Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Toxk, 
Dublin,  and  their  Lordships  the  Bishops. 
Clerk — Adolphus  Good. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  BOCIETT, 

17,  Old  Bond  Street 
Pres.—G,  R.  Waterhouse; 
Sees.— J.  W.  Douglas,  H.  T.  Stainton. 
Treas.—W.  Yarrell. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  BOCIETT, 

58,  Bemers  Street 
Pres. — Dr.  Babington. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  BOCIETT, 

17,  Savile  Row. 
Pres. — Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.  Malcolm. 
Hon.  Sec—K  King,  M.D. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Somerset  House. 
Pres.— Sit  C.  Lyell. 

Secs.—W.  J.  Hamilton,  and  J.  C.  Moore. 
For.  Sec—C.  J.  P.  Bunbury. 

HAKLUTT  SOCIETY. 

Pr«.— Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 
Hon.  Sec.—K  H.  Miyor. 


/Vw. — Dr.  ChowDe  and  H.  B,  Noraum. 

Hon.  Sec^Dr.  K  H.   Powell,  21.  Edwiida 
Sti^t,  Porliaftn  S(|ua|^* 

21,  Eegont  Sireot. 
Prat.— D like  of  Devuiiiiliire, 
^V«w.— J.  li  Oower, 
filwr.— Henry  t>ftnieL  M  T>. 
Vi^,-Sec.— John  Lindle;i',  Ph.  D* 

HUNTOUN   fiOCIETT, 

4,  Bloomfield  Street,  Fin»bur)% 
Pf&,—B,  Mai^shall  HugUe»,  M.D. 
^ea.— W.  F.  Cleveknd  smd  S.O,  Haboralion, 

D^CORPO  RATED   LAW  aOClETY, 

Chuncory  Laiic^ 
iVw. — Richard  H&iriaoii. 
Vice^Prea. — Jahn  InneA  Pocock. 
Nt€. — B4>bert  ITaaghani. 

IKCJOBLPORATED   SOCIETT    rOR    PROMOTINO    TBM 
WfLAIMiEMENT,    BCTLDIKO,    AOT)     HEPAT«lirG 

C>r  cacBcejJs  anu  chapels, 
7.  Whitehall 
iVet,— Archhishop  of  Cttiiterhury, 
i^w.^Eev.  T.  Bowdlcr. 

laU^OToN   UTSaABV   AND  fiOUIfTlflC  SOOIlfT^ 

Wdlingtau  StreeL,  High  SiFeet 
Pres, — Chnrlea  Woodward, 
Hon,  Sw9,--J.  Wilkiu&on  aud  J.  0.  Alhin. 
Librannw — Jaeeph  Simpiiuit. 

UHHTITUTION  OF  OIVIL   BVanilBHitJ, 

26,  Gr^t  OeoiiE:e  Street,  Weatmlnater* 
Ptm,— Wra.  CuhitU 
fiSpc— C.  Manby. 

LiuKEAM  fioounnr, 
32,  Soho  S([tiare. 
Pre*. — ^Kohert  Brown. 
Sec,— 4.  J.  Bennett 
l/neter  jSw.— Richjird  Tuvlor. 

W>XDOX   INSTITUTION, 

Pin^hury  Olrcna. 
Pre*.— Tbomae  Baring,  M.P. 

Xtft«viHii«i#^E.   W.   Brayley^  jun.,  and   R, 
Thomaon. 

LnW!>OK   UBBARY. 

St  JauiC'ft'i  Squaro. 
^.  and  Lib.— J.  U.  CocUmae. 


LOUDcuf  MBOBAinGtt'  prsfifim^ 
29,  SoQthampioa  Bnildiiip, 
Ptm.— Wm.  Uoyd  Birkhe«k. 
Sec, — Andrvw  Madbrlaue. 

LOKDCm  lOBBtOKART  SOCtBTT* 

8,  Blomfiold  Street,  FiiuihurTvfl 
TVeoft— Sir  Culling  E.  Ear^lcy,  Ba^" 
IW,  Sec— R4JV.  A.  Tidmaa. 
Home  Sec—Uav.  S.  3.  Freetnati. 

MABTLDOVB  UTiaABT   AKD  flOnSQPlO 

DwriTtTioii, 
17,  Edwftrda  Street,  Portnum  SqoM 
Pcrfron— Lord  Broogham. 
7VecM.--J«hxi  L«e  Beuham. 
Secteiarjf — Robert  Weir. 


lAuau  o^ijaif» 


MEDICAL  siocrEnr  of 
8d,  George  Street,  Hanov«r  Bqiiim, 
Pre*.— R.  Bennett,  MD. 
Hon,  Seeg^'-a  H,  P.  Roulh,  ALD.,  and 
Cogfwal],  M.D. 

NATIONAL  SOCnPTT   FOB  FROMOTINQ  T»| 
EDUCATION  OF  THB  PDOl, 
Smictuary,  Weiat minuter. 
PiYf. — ArtbUlshop  of  Canterbuiy. 
Sec— Ilex.  J,  G.  Loii^^dale. 


KAflOlfAl.  Ai*«k>0lATIOir  FOB  TUB 

or  n&nmn  LNDUsrur  aitd  Cini4l» 
Bouth  Bea  Hauite,  City« 
Prw* — Duke  of  ItlehmoDd. 
Sec^Dr.  Bcku. 
Ami*t.  <Se<?.— Henr}'  Byron. 

KITMISMATIC   BQCITTT, 

ih  Tavifstock  Street,  Caveat  GM^doiu 
Pres. — Edward  Hawking. 
Hofh  A'«».— J,  Cove  Jonei  and  C  R,  Sipl 
Ftjr.  S'ec,— J.  Y.  Akeman. 

PAI.A0NTOGEAFUICAL   BOiTfKTV. 

Prwi.— Sir  H.  f.  De  la  Beclie. 
Sec, — J.  S.  Bowerlmnk. 

PABKEB  SOl^rBTT, 

S3,  Soiitbamptou  Street,  Sir4lid< 
PfM.— Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 
i^ec,— Wm.  Thomnfi. 

rATBO LOGICAL  SOClKHr, 

21,  Regent  Street. 
Pfw,— (vaeant). 
S0c$.—E.  fientlej,  M.D.,  imd  K.  Wafd. 


CV«I|^#I>IA  Of  ^miOK. 


le  Bishop  of  Si.  DaTid's. 
in  Guest. 

HIL090PHIGA.L  IMHTlTUTiON, 

iaumont  Square,  Mile  End. 

>.  Francis. 

— Wm.  Paasmore. 

POPLAB  INSTITUTIONi 

High  Street,  Poplar. 
•.  J.  Bowling. 
•1  Bowkett 

R-VY   SOCIETY. 

12,  Old  Turlington  Street. 

rofessor  Thomas  Bell 

Johnston,  M.D.,  £.  Lai&kesier,  M.D. 

.   ACADEMY,  TRAFALOAB  HQUARB. 

larles  Lock  Eastlake. 
n  Preacott  Knight. 
Greorge  Jones. 

ilOTAX  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

tcrden  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
The  Queen. 

I  of  Committee  qf  Management — 
Westmorland. 
1.  Gimson. 

2BICCLTURAL  BOOIfiTY  OF  ENGLAND, 

12,  Hanover  Square, 
ake  of  Kichmond. 
aes  Hudson. 

ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY, 

5,  New  Burlington  Street. 

irl  of  Ellesmere. 

>fea8or  H.  H.  Wilson. 

ularke. 

Sec. — £.  Norris. 

>YAL  ASTRONOMICAL   SOCIETY, 

Somerset  House. 

B.  Airy,  Astron.  Royal. 

De  Morgan   and   Captain   R.  H. 
re,  R,N. 
-J.  R  Hind, 
c. — J.  Williams. 

BOTANIC   SOCIETY,    REGENT'S   PARK. 

uke  of  Norfolk. 
i>.  M^joribanks. 
)e  Carle  Sowerby. 
-R.  Mamock. 
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BOTA&  0WA9aB  Of  Vfmi<94|«k 

PaUHallSast 
Prea.—^.  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D. 
Tr«M.— -Thomas  Monro,  M.D. 
Registrar — Francis  Hawkins,  M.D. 
iSr<»-.— Robert  L.  Bawes. 

BOTAL  OOLLBOB  OF  BUBOBOHB, 

Lincoln's  Ibb  Fields. 
Pres.—J,  M.  Amott, 

Vice-Pres,—^.  H.  South  and  C.  H.  Hawkins. 
Sec — Edmund  Belfour. 

ROYAL  OEOOfUPHICAL  SOCISTT, 

3,  Waterloo  PUce. 
Pre^.— Capt.  Wm.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 
Han.  Sec8.—^,  Hogg  and   Professor  F.  H. 

Trithen. 
Assi^.  Sec  and  Bdiitor  <^  J<mmat-^'Ds, 

Norton  Shaw. 

BOYAL  INSTFTUTB  OF  BRfTItB  ABOHITBCTS, 

16,  Grosvenor  Bti^t» 
Pre^.—Earl  De  Grey. 
Sec8.—Z.  J.  Scoles  and  C.  C.  Nelspn. 
Librarian — F.  H.  Webb. 

BOYAL  INSTITUTION,  ALBBK^BLI  ffiqUVT, 

Pres, — Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Sec — Rev.  John  Barlow. 

Assist,  Sec  and  Lib,—B.  Vincent. 

BOYAL  LITEBABT  FUND, 

73,  Great  Russell  Street 
Patron — The  Queen. 
Pr««.— Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
^ec— Octavian  Blewitt. 

BOYAL  MEDICO-BOTAinCIA<<  BOCnTT, 

32,  Sackville  Street 
Pres. — Earl  Stanhope. 
Sees. — John  Foote  and  D.  Watkins. 

BOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  OHIBUBOiaAL  SOCDBTT, 

53,  Bemers  Street 
Pr6«.— Thomas  Addison,  M.D. 
Secs,—^  Thompson,  M.D.,  and  C.  &  King. 

BOYAL  SOCIETY,   80MEBSET  HOUSE. 

Pres. — Earl  of  Roase. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. — George  Rennie. 

Sees.— Thoa.  Bell  and  8.  Hunter  Christie. 

For.  Sec — Lieut-Col.  Si^bine. 

Assist.  Sec  and  Lib.^C,  R.  Weld, 

Cfcri-— Walter  White. 
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cTcsioPiBDiA  or  umw>9. 


BOTAIi  SOCIETY  0?  LTTKBATUBK, 

i,  St.  Mnrtin'H  Place. 
Pffs. — (vacant), 
^ec— Rev,  Richard  Caiiermole* 

BOTAI*  aOGlETT  OF  MVSICIAirfl, 

13,  Liftlo  Street,  Ijeioesicr  Square. 
<S^— John  Agar  Wood. 

BOTAL  VSnCMNABT  COUJEOB, 

College  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Prr/ff.— William  Sewell  C,  Spooner,  J.  B. 
Bimonda,  and  W.  J*  T,  Morton. 

RUSaSLI*  INSTirUTlON, 

65v  Great  Comm  Street, 
/V*.— Lord  John  BnsaeU  M-P. 
See,  and  Lihrarum—'&.  W,  Btayley. 

SHAKBinuBS  aocnm% 
192,  PlceadiUy, 
Pres, — Earl  of  Eiloamere. 

S«!.— 'F.  G.  Tomlm«. 

HOCnmr   op   ANTtQUARlE.**,  mUEB&ei   HOCiiZ. 

Plrw.— Ticount  Mali  on. 

5^«Sir  H.  Ellin  and  J.  Y.  Akcrman. 

80<7IErY   or  BRITISH   ABTI8TA, 

61,  SnffVdk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Prfx,— F.  y.  Hurbtone, 
Trms.^4,  Teunant 
See, — John  Alien. 

flOCTSTY  POB  THR  ENCOUEAOEMEKT  OP  ABlft, 

19,  Jolin  Street,  AdelphL 
/Ve*.^HJLIL  Prince  Albert. 
8et,—I.&.  Russell. 
AstiM,  8ec.-~W,  Ellia. 

aOOIBTY  FOB   PBOKOTTNG   CHR13TIAK 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Office,  67,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  Depoaitory, 
77,  Great  Q^icen  St,*  Lmeoln'i*  Inn  Fielda. 

Pfe«,-^Thc  Archbishop  ef  €-anterhar}'. 

SecB.—VUiY.  Thomas*  Boy  lea  Murray,  Rev. 
John  Evana,  and  Rev,  John  David  Glennie. 


^  ««»»».   FOB  THE  PROPAGATIOK  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

^^K  I2i   FORElG>r   PARI-S^ 

^H  r&.  Pall  Mall. 

K  Ptm^ — Arehbifihop  of  Cikntcrhury* 

I  AmiMt.  iSr<!r#.— Rev.  H.  J.  Vernon  and  Rev, 

I  W.  T.  Bullock* 


ftOClETT  FOR  PHOMOrnfO  TKK 
ADOmONAt.  CyBATEB  Of   POFITLOI'S  FU 

7,  Whitehall. 
Prw. — The  Abpa  of  Cantcrhnry  atid  Y. 
.S'^-r— Rev.  J.  M.  RodwelK  ~ 

Ami*t,  *y<Jc.^Kev.  George  Ainalie* 
aoctimr  op  FAiirTK&a  in  wa-b 
5,  PallMallEaak, 
Prt9. — Copley  Fielding. 
.5«^— O.  A.  Fripp. 
Trfon, — F.  Mackenzie. 

SOCIETY  OF  FATirnERa  Df  WAT 
IfBW, 

5S,  Fall  MaU. 
Prt». — Heuiy  Warren. 
Vict-Prr*. — L.  Haghe. 

Trtm.  and  Sec.—Jnme*  Faliey. 

BOUTHlVAIUt  UTKRAET   K« 

Borough  Road. 
§kiMU, — George  Pile  her. 
3«i.  tmd  Librarian— n.  W.  Whe 

STATIlflCAL  aoC«IT, 

12,  SL  Jam08*8  Sqnarv, 
pffd, — Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Hon.  **:?*!«.— J oiseph   Fletcher,  W.  A. 

M.D.,  and  W.  D.  Oswald. 
A9tUfL  Se€.—T,  1.  Brown, 

SYDEKEAM  SOCtKrV* 

46,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 
iVa».— Sir  Jamea  Clark,  M-D,,  Bart, 
^S^,--J.  R.  Bennett,  M.D. 

UN^ITKD    ftEBVlOE    rNSTrrtTTIOX, 

Whitehall  Yard. 
j>j'„c<a»^— Capt.  H.  Do^^-nea,  aN.,  F,R 
Sec,  and  Ctir.— L.  H.  J.  Tonna. 

WEKXEBlAJr   CLUB. 

Prw.— C.  J.  B.  Aldia,  M.D.,  1.  Chwifi 

Cheater  Square, 
TVmm C.  MoJton,  Emmanuel  College 

bridge. 

WESTMINSTER    LrTERABY,  BCIEXTIPIO, 

mechanics'  ixariTcmojr, 
6,  Great  Smith  Streets  WealminaU 
prf8,—liL  Hon.  C.  Shaw  Lefevre.  M. 
iS>^.-hJ.  King. 

sfiooLooicAL  aootxrr, 
11,  Hanover  Square. 
Prf^.— Earl  of  Derby. 
Sec.—'D*  W.  Mitehell. 
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XVII.    CHURCHES:   I. 


Itae  who  repairs  on  a  clear  daj  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  tnrm  M§  eyes  towardl 
ity,  will  l>e  struck  with  the  close  juxtaposition  into  wbicb  the  churcb  spires  are 
led  together  in  that  direction.  If,  after  taking  thts!  view,  he  turn  his  stept  to 
ftitj  and  begin  to  thread  the  narrow  and  tortnoua  thoroughfares  within  the  circle 
lieh  the  waits  of  London  once  stood,  he  will  be  reminded  that  the  existing 
shes  are  only  a  ptortion  of  those  which  existed  before  the  Great  Firo.  The 
ira«3  little  graye-yards,  with  their  couples  of  trees,  feeble  attempts  at  green- 
ly a.nd  a  few  old  dusky  monuments  which  meet  him  at  erery  comer,  are  **  roses 
e  wilderness^'  of  tra^cking  London,^ Meft  on  their  stalks  to  mark  where  onco 
;hes  have  been." 

e  City  13  now  a  pla^^e  of  mercantile  business.  The  heads  that  conduct,  the  fingers 
irrite,  the  brawny  backj  and  arms  that  guide  waggons,  work  cranes,  and  perform  ' 
jpilsome  tasks  of  porterage^  seem  to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  The  goiiius  of 
I  reigns  paramount,  and  occupies  the  whole  minds  of  men  so  long  as  they  are 
|l  the  walls.  In  former  days  wealthy  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  to  say  notbiog 
ose  they  employed,  had  their  dwellings  in  the  C*ity :  but  now  the  very  Bank 
I  have  their  residences  in  the  suburbs ;  the  waggoners  and  porters  inhabit  the 
nets  of  the  Tower,  and  the  monotonous  level  of  close-packed  small  houses  be- 
1  the  Minories  and  the  Ejist  India  Docks,  through  winch  the  line  of  the  Black- 
Railway  has  been  excavated,  giving  rich  men  an  opportunity  (which  they  rarely 
of  seeing  how  poor  men  live.  Uuman  beings  still  toil  in  the  City,  but  tbcy 
ely  have  the  appearance  of  living  in  the  City.  There  is  nothing  there  Imt  shops 
ioun ting-houses.    The  airy  courts  and  stately  structures  of  City  magnates  of  the 

Pf  Queen  Anne  are  inhabited,  not  by  men,  but  by  firms — ^"  Goos^qmll,  Ledger, 
'  That  unsubstantial  abstraction  *^  Co/'  possesses  it  entirely'.  At  night  the 
DUf  vacuum  would  tenant  the  City  alone,  but  for  the  watchmen  who  patvol  the 
ts ;  and  during  the  day  his  human  serfs  who  repair  to  the  tenements  he  occupies 
laired  hj  him  alone — their  thoughts  are  exclusively  of  pounds,  shillingB,  pence, 
md^ bonds,  debentures,  and  stocks. 

^^njs  almost  tempted  to  ask  the  fre<|iient  churches  what  they  do  there.  Thej 
P^M  be  opened  on  Sundajs  and  sometimes  during  the  week,  yet  there  is  a  thick 
mg  of  dust  upon  them  which  almo.Ht  appears  to  belie  the  report,  They  are 
ely  more  life-like  than  theTacant  grave-yards,  which,  to  the  tnind*B  eye,  are  filled 
le  ghosts  of  old  churches. 

It  though  the  ehow  made  by  the  churches  within  the  City  wall  be  at  present,  it 
ertheJeas  evident  that  their  numbers  have  fallen  off  from  what  they  once  were. 
eat  Fire  thinned  their  rnnks;  many  a  stately  spire  toppled  down  in  the  midst 
BTer  to  be  rebuilt.  And  more  than  a  century  before  that  event  the  Reforma- 
Iwrought  sad  ha?oc  in  their  ranks.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  fix  the  time 
Jitltchoa  most  did  fiourish  in  the  City — when  the  greatest  number  €)f  contem- 
'  churches  were  to  be  found  within  its  wall — ^the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
aiug  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  the  period  we  should  select 
lit  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  ccutury  (at  least  in  England)  the  Romish  Church 
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I  3S3  CYOLOFADIA   OF   IjOWIHUr.  [cHUUCEa, 

I  was  in  the  fall  flush  of  iU  power  and  ugefulness.     It  baci,  aidcfl  by  co-operatiii|f* in- 

flueoccs  to  which  it  la  Dot  at  present  necessary  to  advert^  rnised  and  improved  men 
from  what  they  had  been,  but  not  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  dbpcnse  with  itJ  s«rfic«i 
It  was  iDcorpor»t«d  with  the  domestic  vrn  well  aa  with  the  public  life  of  society;  its 
influence  wa»  i«en  and  felt  evcrywhero.  Its  bodily  presence  was  seen  in  churd^ 
chapel,  and  altarage,  abbey,  convent,  aiKl  hospital :  its  spiritual  presence  was  felt  in 
the  nuineraus  links  of  guilda  and  confessorships,  which  bound  every  iDdividual  to  hif 
church  and  iU  ministers,  making  the  national  religion  a  part  of  bis  daily  c»coupatieDi. 
The  market  was  held  before  the  church-^ioor,  and  the  public  fountains  were  placed 
near  the  church,  that  the  water  might  bo  blessed.  St,  Giles  Cripplegivto  had  its  "bow 
of  clere  water:"  and  St,  ^lichacl  Ic  Qucrno,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapstde,  its  coxiduit 
Chaucer  has  put  iat<>  the  rnouth  of  his  Wife  af  Bath  a  playful  picture  of  the  cimni- 
presence  of  the  Church  :  it  may  have  been  meant  as  a  sarcasm  (for  Chaucer  lies  under 
the  sufipicion  of  Lollardinm),  yet  is  it  conceived  in  no  harsh  spirit^  and  is  exactly  the 
ludicroua  manner  in  which  a  bold,  spirited  person  would  express  her  sense  of  a  power 
which  she  could  not  help  reverencing,  though  she  did  not  feel  herself  much  belterod 
by  it;-- 

*'  In  old  days  of  the  King  Artnur, 

Of  which  that  Britons  spcaken  great  liouonr. 

All  wa«  this  land  full  filled  of  faerie : 

The  Elf  qiiecn,  with  her  jolly  compiiny, 

Danced  Ml  oft  in  many  a  green  mead. 

Thi^  w^  the  old  opinlen  as  I  read ; 

I  speak  of  many  hundred  yeara  ago: 

But  new  can  no  man  tsoc  none  elves  mo. 

For  now  the  great  charity  and  prayers 

Of  limiloura  and  other  holy  frcrea, 
I  Tiiat  Kcarclien  every  laud  and  every  stream, 

I  An  tbick  Vi»  mett^d  in  the  Himny  heam, 

'  Blessing  halls,  chambers,  kitchen*,  and  bowers. 

Cities  and  boroughs,  caHtlea  high  and  towera, 

Tborpn  and  bams,  ahecpeotes  and  dairies, 

Thi:i  maketh  that  there  be  no  faericfi." 

Fitz-Stephen,  in  hii  retnarkabie  description  of  London  in  the  twelfth  centiiry,  mj% 
"  There  are  in  London  and  in  the  suburbs  thirteou  churches  belonging  to  conTCUti, 
besides  120  lesser  parish  churches.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  *'  belonging  to  convents" 
may  be  traced  with  precision.  Wo  find  on  examinatiou  that  there  were  in  ejtistcac* 
in  FitZ' Stephen's  time,  Trinity  Priory,  Aldgate,  founded  in  lltlS  by  good  Queen  Ma.nii, 
wife  of  Henry  L,  for  Regular  Canons  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustuic  ;  St.  Barthalomow'*, 
which  we  shall  fully  notice  in  a  succeeding  paper  ;  Bermondsey  ;  St.  James's  Priorjt 
Clerkenwellj  founded  for  Black  Nuns  about  IKjO,  near  the  famous  well  from  which  it 
derived  its  name  ;  the  Priory  of  St.  John  tbo  Baptist,  near  auothcr  well  of  itill  higbtf 
repute  — Holywell,  Sborediteh ;  St.  Katharine's  Ilospitab  founded  by  Alatildi. 
Stephen's  queen  ;  Sl  Thomas  Aeon,  founded  in  honour  of  Beckett,  by  the  ambitious 
churchman's  sister  and  her  husband,  on  tho  site  of  their  father^s  house,  in  which  j 
Beckett  himself  was  born  ;  8t,  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clcrkenwell,  the  house  of  the  IIo#- 
pitallers  ;  and  the  Temple,,  the  house  of  their  rivals  ;  St.  Mary  Overics^  which  we  shall 
also  particularly  notice  ;  and,  lastly,  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  which,  both  from  ita  anti-  | 
quity  and  ita  magtiificence,  was  appropriately  named. 

If  tho  great  tire  of  London  was  calculated  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  contemporaries 
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:st  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  the  mischief  consummated  within 
a  space,  those  feelings  were  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  peculiar  severity 
itation  as  it  regarded  the  churches  of  London.  In  the  following  list  is  shown 
)etical  order  the  churches  as  they  stood  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
when  the  central  portion  of  London  must  have  appeared  one  forest  of  steeples, 
ader,  after  glancing  over  this  list,  will  then  mark  how  many  of  them  have 
k  prefixed,  he  will  see  those  which  remained.  Surely  no  other  single  feature 
nflagration  furnishes  us  with  so  startling  a  notion  of  its  effects  as  this : — 


CUURCHES   OF   LOXDOX   AND   THE  SUBURBS   BEFORE  THE   FIRE. 


^Vood  Street,  W. 

VA  Barking. 

*-B,  Bread  Street,  W. 

rs  the  Great,  W. 

vg,  Honey  Lane. 

78  the  Less. 

vs,  Lombard  St.,  W. 

VB  Staining. 

ra,  London  Wall. 

Holbom,  W. 
Hubbard, 
l^ndershafb. 
Wardrobe,  W, 
Idersgate,  W. 
lackfriars. 

,»r. 
le,  r.  • 

mew  the  Qreat. 
mew  the  LesH. 
mew,  Exchange,  W. 
1. 

^'ink,  W. 

Gracechurch  St.,  W. 
V&uVa  Wharf,  W. 
sherehog. 
Aldcrsgate. 
Aldgate. 
Billingsgate. 
Bishopsgate. 
lect  Street,  W. 
1  Precinct. 

hurch,  W. 
her,  W. 
Danes,  W. 
,  East  Cheap,  W. 

Jack  Church,  W. 
,  East,  yV. 
,  West. 


Edmund,  Lombard  St.,  W, 
♦Ethelburgh. 

Faith. 
♦Fulham. 

Gabriel,  Fenchurch. 

George,  Southwark. 

George,  Botolph  Lane,  W. 
•Giles,  Cripplegatc. 

Giles  in  the  Fields. 
♦Greenwich. 

Gregory,  by  St  Paul. 

Hackney. 

*Helen,  Bishopsgate. 
♦Islington. 
♦James,  Clerkenwell. 
♦James,  Duke's  Place. 

James,  Qarlick  HiU,  W. 

John,  Baptist. 

John,  Evangelist. 

John,  2iachary. 
♦Katherine  Coleman. 
♦Katherine  Cree. 
♦Katherine,  Tower. 
♦Kensington. 
♦Lambeth. 

Lawrence  Jewry,  W. 

Lawrence,  Poultry. 

Leonard,  East  Cheap. 

Leonard,  Foster  Lane. 
♦Leonard,  Shoreditch. 

Magnus,  W. 

Margaret,  Lothburj',  W. 

Margaret  Moses. 

Margaret,  New  Fish  Street. 

Margaret  Pattens,  W. 
♦Martin  in  the  Fields. 

Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

Martin,  Ludgate,  W. 

Martin  Orgar. 
♦Martin  Outwich. 

Martin,  Vintry. 


Mary,  Abchurch,  W. 

Mary,  Aldermanbury,  W. 

Mary,  Aldermary,  W, 

Mary  le  Bow,  W, 

Mary  Bothaw. 

Mary  Colechurch. 
♦Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey. 

Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street. 

Mary  Magdalen,   Old   Fish 
Street,  W. 

Mary  at  Hill,  W. 

Mary  Mounthaw. 

Mary  Somerset,  W. 

Mary  Staining. 
♦Mary,  Whitechapel. 

Mary  Woolchurch. 

Mary  Woolnoth,  W. 

Matthew,  Friday  Street,  W. 

Michael,  BasinghaU  St.,  W. 

Michael,  Comhill,  fT. 

Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  W, 

Michael,  Queenhithe,  W. 

Michael  le  Queme. 

Michael  Boyal,  W. 

Michael,  Wood  Street,  W. 

Mildred,  Bread  Street,  W, 

Mildred,  Poultry,  W. 
♦Newington. 

Nicholas  Aeon. 

Nicholas  Cole- Abbey,  W. 

Nicholas,  Clave. 
♦Olavc,  Hart  Street. 

Clave,  Jewrj',  W. 

Clave,  Silver  Street. 
♦Clave,  Southwark. 

Pancras,  Soper  Lane. 

Peter,  Cheap. 

Peter,  Comhill,  W. 

Peter,  Paul's  Wharf. 
♦Peter  le  Poor. 
♦Putney. 
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•TrinUr,  Minorioa. 
Yed&at.  FoAter  Line,  W. 
•W»ad«worth. 


*Rotherhjihe,  •Stepney, 

♦S^rioar,  Southw&rk.  •Stratford,  Bow,  &  Bromley* 

•Savoy,  SwiihiD,  W. 

Sepulchre,  W.  TliotuAB  Apoatlc. 

Btephon,  Coleman  Street,  W.  *ThoniftH,  Southwark* 

Stepliea,  Walbrook,  W,  TrinUy  Cburfh, 

The  W  affixed  to  many  of  tlie  above  names  show  the  cburchea  rebuilt  by  Wwa  | 
coQsequoDtly  those  without  either  that  mark  or  the  asterisk  are  the  buildiiifi  IhftI 
httve  been  entirely  lost  to  us.  Many  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  exquisite  fpecimeiii  of 
their  respective  architectural  styles.  In  their  origin,  names,  customs — in  the  mono- 
mcntB  and  inscriptions  they  contained — in  their  wealth  and  decorative  apleodour,  efit 
HQight  find  materials  for  a  pleasant  and  instructive  volume.  St^w,  tho  fiis«  old  hif> 
toriau  of  London,  has  abundant  materials  for  such  a  collection. 

Passing  with  this  brief  mention  the  extinct  churches  (we  have  already  nolleai 
those  rebuilt  by  Wren),  let  us  now  once  more  glance  over  the  list  on  thtt  firaetlllf 
page.  Of  those  marked  with  the  asterisk,  an  interesting  question  suggeaU  jtaaJI*  ■ 
are  any  of  those  which  fortunately  escaped  the  6re,  or  were  altogether  beyond  ill 
range,  still  preserved  to  us  in  their  arch itoc tut al  integrity  ?  in  other  words,  do  aaj  of 
the  churches  of  London  before  the  firo  still  exist  essentially  as  they  were  f  It  ii 
pleasant  to  find  that,  though  few  in  number,  there  are  such  existing ;  churches 
not  only  have  been  spared  the  fire,  but  the  worse  fate  of  architectural  dei 
that  has  befallen  those  which  have  growu  too  old  for  any  merely  repairing  prt 
The  church  of  Alllrallowa  Barking,  where  the  headless  bodies  of  iho  iK)et 
Bishops  Fisher  (More's  friend)  and  Laud,  were  temporarily  deposited  after  their 
spective  executiuns  on  the  neighbouring  Hill,  is  still  preserved  to  us  ;  sj  j^  AUh^oiw 
Stziitiing,  where  Elizabeth,  on  leaving  the  Tower,  by  Clary's  permission,  for  a  lito 
severe  impriHonment  in  WoodsLock,  full  of  thankfulness,  hastened  to  ofl'cr  up  Imk 
grateful  uckuowledgiuents  to  God :  fc>t>  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  rest  the  hom 
aahes  of  him  who»c  heart  was  as  open  to  all  the  freahuci^s  and  lovclineMs  qI 
sent,  as  his  mind  \yiiB  eamast  and  sagacious  in  inquiring  into  the  past — m  ohurch  tc 
could  as  ill  have  spared  for  Stow's  sake  as  for  its  own  ;  St.  Katheriue  Croe,  where  lauJ 
displayed  those  superstitious  tendencies  which  subsequently  formed  one  of  the  chief 
charges  against  him;  the  curious  littl©  church  of  8t.  Ethelhurgh,  in  BishopsfiaU 
Street^  so  diminutivo  that  the  pettiest  houses  and  shops  seem,  in  very  contempt  of  lU 
insignificance,  to  have  half  smothered  it  up,  pressing  it  on  each  side,  and  cTeepio^g 
across  its  front  till  the  door  below  and  the  tip  of  its  fine  window  above,  with  the  siir^ 
mounting  turret,  are  all  that  can  be  seen ;  St.  Delen's,  close  by,  in  every  vray  th« 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  the  whole  ;  St.  Giles,  Cripplcgate,  rich  in  many  re- 
collections, were  they  not  almo^^t  rendered  as  nothing  in  contrast  with  the  one— 
Milton's  burial  within  Its  walls;  St.  Olave,  llarl  Street,  with  its  elegant  architeotiiM^ 
and  remains  of  antique  decoration  on  the  ro-of  of  its  aisles ;  Lambeth  ;  St.  Margaret*Si 
Westminster ;  and  still  more  distant,  Chelsea,  where  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  Chaa- 
ccllor,  sang  with  the  boys  in  the  choir,  and  now  lies  in  that  last  giecp  which,  wiUi 
such  a  spirit,  could  not  but  be  sweet  ;  Fulham,  Putney,  kc.  If  to  these  ara  added 
8t.  Mary  Uveries  (or  St.  Saviuur-s),  Bartholomew  the  Great  (the  Less  also  has  reraaiitf 
of  the  ancient  structure),  Ely  Place,  and  the  Savoy — the  reader  will  have  a  toler»bly 
complete  general  view  of  the  old  churches  that  remain.  The  Dutch  church,  Austin 
Friare,  may  here  also  be  menticmed.  This  priory  was  founded  by  Humphrey  B(»hiiD^ 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex;  the  date  ia  shown  on  the  exterior,  1253.     Btrikiagll 
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actflome  fta  this  building  litll  ia,  with  lie  long  rimge  of  poisted  windows  of  great 
i  on  e«ch  side,  iU  migtiiiiceot  western  front,  and  ita  elegnntlj-clustercd  coiumna 
the  interior^  bath  «xterior  and  interior  give  but  k  partial  view  &f  the  original 
askdour  of  this  house  of  the  bare-footed  friars ;  the  one  wanting  its  spire,  which 
mad  the  '*  Wauti fullest  and  rarest  tpect4U?le'^in  London,  and  the  other  the  sump- 
HMM  monuments  which  formerly  adorned  it :  whilst  the  whole  forms  but  the  nave  of 
I  perfect  structure. 

Of  the  churches  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  will  bo  necessarj  to 
tiee  in  detai]  only  the  more  important.  Ailhallowa  Barking  Church,  is  generally 
the  gothic  style  prevalent  in  the  Tudor  ora^  but  there  are  certain  {jillam  on  each 
k  of  the  nave,  toward  the  western  extremity,  that  at  once  uttrnct  the  eye  by  their 
Mimilarity  to  the  remainder:  these  are  low,  massive,  round — in  a  word,  Norman. 
ic  ftBttque  inscriptions,  monuments,  and  brasses  too,  all  about  us,  point  far  back- 
irds  over  the  stream  of  time.  If  from  among  the  latter,  where  a!l  are  so  intet-est* 
If,  we  select  one  for  mention^  the  In^st  perhaps  in  the  brass  plitte  of  John  Rulche, 
ISBj  who  appears  in  a  close-fitting  gown,  with  long  hair,  hands  clasped  upon  hit 
PMUit,  a  pouch  at  his  girdle,  and  a  rosary  on  his  arm.  A  terrible  and,  in  one  respect, 
arious  accident  injured  the  church  in  1640 — ^the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gun- 
ewder,  which  at  the  same  time  destroyed  fifty  or  siity  of  the  neighbouring  hovises 
rith  their  inhabitants.  The  first  person  who  ascended  the  steeple  afterwards  was  not 
.  little  surprised  at  what  he  saw  there — a  female  infant  in  a  cradle,  unhurt.  The 
KSrents  could  not  be  traced,  and  in  consequence  some  good  Samaritan  stepped  for- 
rard  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own.  To  the  repair  of  the  injuries  done  on  this  oc* 
■asion  was  added  the  erection  of  a  new  and  ugly  brick  steeple. 

That  the  majority  of  the  earliest  churches  built  in  London  were  of  wood  seems 
ufficiently  probable,  if  we  consider  merely  the  length  of  time  that  structures  of 
;reater  pretension  must  have  required  lor  thuir  erection,  and  how  unwilling  the 
ttthuaia^tic  builder;]  must  frequently  Lave  been  to  wait  any  longer  tban  was  abso- 
ltt«ly  necessary  for  a  temple  in  which  to  worship;  and  the  name  of  Allhallows  Stain- 
mg  points  no  doubt  to  some  such  state  of  things.  Stane  is  the  Saxon  word  for  stone, 
okI  was  most  probably  applied  to  this  church  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  of  the 
am^  name  of  wood ;  and  if  the  view  be  a  correct  one,  the  choice  uf  the  word  shows 
now  uncommon  was  the  use  of  the  more  durable  material  at  the  time.  Looking  at 
be  modern  front  of  this  church  in  ISlark  Lane,  a  model  of  plain  deformity,  one  would 
lever  suspect  there  was  aught  behind  it  worth  a  single  glance  ;  but  if  we  step  through 
ht  little  court  close  by^  the  eye  at  oucc  rests  upon  a  tower  of  unmistakeable  antiquity. 
The  body  to  which  it  belonged  fell  in  1071^  and  was  repluce<l  by  the  Btructure,  of 
rhioli  the  front  already  mentioned  is  a  worthy  representative  ;  and,  as  if  that  was 
lol  enough  dcgi»datiou  for  a  venerable  steeple  which  could  possibly  date  its  birth 
rom  the  days  of  the  third  Henry,  they  have  actually  thrust  one  of  those  abominable 
ound-headed  windows  into  its  walls.  But  it  has  bad  its  consolations  too.  If  tradi^ 
ion  speak  truly,  it  was  the  merry  peal  of  its  holla  pouring  forth  their  congratulations 
)  the  parish  on  the  release  of  Kli7.al>eth  from  the  Tower,  that  attracted  the  Princess 
enelf  hither,  as  the  most  agreeable  place  in  which  to  perform  her  devotions. 

The  objects  of  our  inquiry  now  grow  thick  around  us  ;  here  we  see  the  low  but 
legant  gothic  exterior  of  St.  Olave's,  iu  Hart  Street,  there  the  more  imposing  range 
f  pointed  windows  belonging  to  St.  Katherine  Cree,  in  Leadcnhall  Street,  and  scarcely 

sloneVthrow  distant,  the  modem  and  beaulifut  tower  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 
^he  interior  of  St,  Andrew's  forms  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  Tudor  archi- 
Miuie  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  ia  rich  in  large  fresco  paintings  of  the  Apostles, 
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in  its  stained  glassi,  with  (K^rtmitfl  of  Edwurd  YI.  i^nd  succeed ing  monarchs  down  t| 
Charles  11^  in  its  moDuments,  its  noble  organ,  and  its  pninted  and  gilded  Tf»ot  B«l 
one  thinks  little  of  these  things  on  the  sj>ot,  for  there  in  the  north-east  comer  i 
Btow'fl  motiuraent.  The  history  of  St.  Kutherioe  Cree*s — the  latter  word  being  a  oo^ 
niption  for  Christ's — church,  like  many  others  of  the  metropolis,  impresses  upon  th( 
niiod  the  dateless  anti<|uity  of  its  foundation;  the  originjil  edifice  was  pulled  dam 
about  1107,  with  three  other  churches,  to  nmke  way  for  the  great  convent  of  TrinitJ 
i  ftod  the  church  of  the  latter,  under  the  appellation  of  Christ^s,  having  beoxi  msfl 
parochial,  was  devoted  to  the  iise  of  the  four  united  paiishes,  Tlie  body  of  lU 
church  having  becoroe,  it  is  said,  old  and  crazy,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  IfiSM 
if  so,  there  must  hare  been  a  very  praiseworthy  determination  on  the  part  of  ill 
arebitect  to  follow  in  some  degree  the  stjlc  of  the  preceding  Imilding  or  of  iotaei 
the  neighbouring  churches  ;  but  it  was  probably  only  an  extensive  repair  of  the  ti 
tenor  that  took  place  at  the  times  mentioned,  for  the  interior  exhibits  proofa  thi 
there  was  no  such  self-deni:il  in  the  artist *s  thought :  here  Gothic  and  Gofiskthii 
jostle  in  strange,  but  certainly  picturesque,  confusion.  It  is  said  that  Inigo  Jonei  wi 
the  author  of  the  repair  or  rebuilding  in  1628,  We  hope  he  is  not  answemUo  It 
walling  up  the  magnificcDt  western  window,  the  tracery  of  which  is  just  visible  I 
the  top.  That  it  was  magnificent  any  one  may  easily  assure  himself  by  stepping  A 
the  narrow  alley  in  Leadenhall  Street  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  building,  andgil 
ing,  ta  well  as  the  place  will  permit,  upon  the  correspondent  wrtrk  that  there  lie«  hdc^ 
him.  Within,  among  other  noticeable  dead,  we  are  reminded  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throol 
morton,  the  gallant  spirit  who  po  baffled  the  hunters  in  Qui  Id  hall »  by  the  sight  of  h 
canopied  effigy,  and  we  remember  without  such  aid  that  in  all  probability  somewhel 
beneath  our  feet,  or  in  the  adjoining  churchyard,  lies  all  that  remains  of  IlaDfl  Hfli 
bein.  In  the  beautiful  monument  to  Samuel  Thorpe,  1791,  by  Bacon,  St.  KaihenI 
Cree  possesseA  another  claim  to  the  attention 'of  the  lovers  of  art. 

Let  us  now  turn  into  Bishop^gate  Street,  and  thence  into  the  area  at  the  back  { 
Crosby  Place,  where  a  path  runs  between  fine  young  trees,  and  through  the  ceatrei 
the  bright  level  sward  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Helen's,  to  the  church.  The  remaii 
able  aspect  of  the  exterior  must  strike  every  one.  The  ends  of  two  naves  or  liodief  i 
Beparate  churches  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  little  turret  at  the  intersection  ahoff 
is  the  idea  at  once  impressed.  The  interior  shows  us  that  this  is  no  fanciful  notieil 
the  double  church  being  there  still  more  evident,  althouc^h  intimately  connected  W 
gethen  An  irregular,  but  far  from  utipleaying  or  unpicturesque  effect  is  thus  pil 
duced.  In  the  part  that  now  appears  as  an  aisle,  a  long  row  of  carved  seats  again! 
the  wall  catcheji  the  eye,  and  the  inquiry  into  their  use  explains  the  peculiar  arcii 
tectural  exhibition  around  us.  Here  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  Helena,  U 
mother  of  Constantino,  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  the  nave  of  the  prcsd 
building  is  the  descendant*  About  1212  William  Fitzwilliara,  a  goldsmith,  fouadi 
on  the  same  locality  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  and  probably  built  a  church  fi| 
them,  againF^t  that  of  St.  Hekn's ;  when  the  latter  came  iuto  the  possession  of  ti 
nnns^  which  it  did  at  no  very  distant  period,  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  < 
lengthen  the  nuns'  church  to  range  with  that  of  St.  Helen's  (hence  the  blank  wall  in  ti 
north-east  comer),  and  to  throw  them  open  to  each  other,  or  divide  them  at  least  mertA 
bj  the  screen  between  the  intercolutuuiations,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  b«< 
vntil  the  Reforumtiou.  The  Beats  we  have  aljyded  to  were  those  used  by  the  nu4 
Among  the  mouumenta  of  St.  Helenas  which  most  imperatively  demand  notice,  t 
may  first  meutitm  the  oldest  and  most  vaJnable — Sir  John  Crosby  and  bis  ]ady*f^i 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  exhibiting  their  effigll 
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Ui  hf^  «i<Je»  on  ft  table  monument ;  the  costume  is  remarkable,  pftrticiilarh  the  head- 
messes^  and  in  all  its  details  carefully  defined.  On  one  side  near  himt  bencatb  an 
obitioa^^Ioolimg  Elixabethan  canopy  with  double  arches,  lies  Sir  W,  Pickering,  one 
'  the  courtiers  of  the  virgin  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  a  share  of  her 
irooe,  and  who  could  plead  ns  a  justification  of  bia  bopea  the  possession  of  qualifi- 
itions  which  make  J^trype  call  him  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age  in  leamiog,  arts, 
ad  warfare.  Still  farther,  on  the  same  side,  directly  before  the  great  window  of  the 
tma'  church,  and  with  the  coloured  ray§  from  hia  own  arms  in  the  said  window  faD- 
Ig  upon  bis  tomb,  lies  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam  :  tbut  tomb,  as  becomes  the  eminent 
nail  whose  remains  it  guards,  is  simplicity  itself — a  very  large  square  slab,  raised 
able  high,  bearing  his  sculptured  arms,  but  no  adornments,  no  inscription.  Of  the 
ablets  and  other  memorials  on  the  wall  beyond  Greeham^s  monument,  the  mo»t  re- 
luurkable  are  those  to  Sir  William  Bond,  a  distinguished  merchant  adventurer,  who 
tied  in  1576,  and  his  son,  Martin  Bond,  one  of  Elizabeth's  captains  at  Tilbury,  A 
dll  more  interesting  feature  of  this  wall  is  the  beautiful  niche,  with  a  row  of  open 
ircbes  below,  through  which  the  nuns,  according  to  Malcolm,  heard  mass  on  parti* 
imlar  occasions  from  the  crypt  below.  Returning  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  churcli, 
re  find,  in  the  chancel  that  occupies  the  south-east  comer,  the  remarkable  monu- 
aent  of  Sir  Julius  CoGsar,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  died  in  1636.  It  is  a  beautiful 
aWe-tomb,  the  workmanship  of  Nicholas  Stone. 

Bt.  Giies,  Cripplegate,  was  built  by  Alfune,  the  man  who  rendered  Bahero  snch 
efficient  aBsista.nce  in  the  erection  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  Smithfield,  and  derives 
he  concluding  part  of  its  designation  from  the  gate  in  the  great  wall,  near  which  it 
ras  erected  (one  of  the  finest  remaining  pieces  of  that  wall  is  still  preserved  in  the 
rhurchyard),and  which  was  called  ih^  crippie  gate,  from  the  number  of  deformed  per- 
ons  who  haunted  it  to  beg.  The  church  was  partially  burnt  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
xiTj,  but  a  single  glance  at  the  tower  and  exterior  walls  shows  how  much  remains  of 
i  date  anterior  to  that  event.  Here  rest,  in  addition  to  Milton  and  his  father,  Fox 
ihe  martyrologist.  Speed  the  historian,  and  "  Sir  Martyn  Furbishcr,  Knt.,''  who  is 
^eDer&lly,  but  incorrectly,  faid  to  have  been  Iniried  at  Plymouth,  where  ho  was 
mmght  after  receiving  his  death-wound  in  the  assault  on  Croyzoa,  near  Brest.  Hia 
tame  is  entered  as  we  have  transcribed  it  (from  IVIalcolm]  under  the  date  1594^, 
F&Q.  14.  Numerous  other  interesting  recollections  of  St,  Giles  might  be  mentioned  ; 
re  mtist  confine  ourselves  to  two  :  here,  on  the  2?iid  of  August,  1G20,  were  married 
)liver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Bouchier  ;  and  in  connection  with  Cromweirs  friend 
md  secretary,  the  great  poet  before  mentioned,  we  cannot  Imt  feel  interested  in  ob- 
ervicg  in  the  parish  registers  the  frequent  mention  of  the  names  of  Brackley,  Kgcr- 
OB,  fcnd  Bridgcwater^  dear  to  the  lovers  of  Milton  and  *Comus  ;*  the  family  of  Bridge- 
rater  having  had  a  house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Passing  from  the  Strand  iuto  a  narrow  street  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  we  are  in  the 
arecincts  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  that  rather  low,  but  long  and 

kique-looking  edifice,  with  its  beautiful  windows  and  curious  little  tower,  is  its 
pel,  the  last  remnant  of  its  architectural  glories.  In  front  extends  the  burial - 
^und,  a  peculiarly  neat  one  for  Lc*ndon,  with  its  well-gravcl!ed  walks,  and  fresh- 
ooking  evergreens.  The  founder  of  the  Savoy  was  Peter  de  Savoy,  brother  to  Boni- 
Bce,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  uncle  tc»  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  lieury  ill.  The 
late  of  1245  is  ascribed  to  the  original  erection.  The  early  history  uf  the  Savoy  is 
kll  of  interesting  associations.  The  ancient  palace  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  in  Wat 
Tyler  8  insurrection,  and  remained  so  till  an  hoiipital  was  erected  on  its  site,  in  the 
dgns  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Ilenryaf.     It  became  the  scene  of  two  great  reli- 
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gioui  mnetiiigs  in  the  sereuteenth  century*  At  the  beginning  of  tli«  eightocntb  eii-^ 
tury  much  of  the  hfwpittt^I  wits  in  niins.  It  had  been  built  in  the  form  of  % 
with  ooe  front  towards  the  Tharuee,  having  soveral  projectioni,  and  &  doubk  row  d 
singular  muUioned  windows,  and  another  townrdt  the  Strand,  facing  the  Frary,  witli 
large  polo  ted  windows,  embattled  parapeti,  and  a  strong  buttnf$»ed  gateway,  bearing 
the  arms  and  badge  of  Henry  YII.^  and  two  Latin  lines  engra?od  in  large  charmeten, 
ascribing  the  foundation  to  that  moniircb.  During  the  improvement  of  the  oeigli* 
boitrbood  consequent  on  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  all  remaina  at  the  Savoy 
were  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapel.  The  rwf  ia  perhaps  the  mo»t 
striking  feature  on  a  firat  glance.  It  is  covered  with  miBUte-looking  decorationi^ 
consisting  of  quatrefoiLs  with  circular  leaves,  endoaing  crownt  of  thorns,  oarrtd- 
emblems,  ahielda,  &a.,  which  were  fonnorly  gilded^  and  must  then  ha^e  made  the  Kwf 
oue  blaze  of  decoration,  There  are  here  the  rcmaina  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  altaN 
piece.  On  one  side  it  has  been  aluiost  entirely  dbstroyed  to  make  room  for  tb» 
imtncnsc  tnonument  of  Sir  Eobert  Douglas  and  his  lady,  and  on  the  other  the 
tiful  architecture  is  disfigured  by  a  brass  plate  to  one  William  Chaworth,  and 
kneeling  effigies  of  Lady  Dal  bougie's  monument  The  Douglas  monument  exhthiii' 
the  armed  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  recliuing  on  his  right  arm,  a  work  of  conaldi 
merit ;  and  a  kneeling  representation  of  his  lady,  in  a  great  hood,  behind  him. 
the  western  uall,  near  the  altar-piece,  ia  a  beautiful  ornamented  recess^  in  the 
which  have  been  effigies  engmTed  on  braas.  Near  this  is  a  small  tablet  to  Amis 
Killigrew»  Kty5,  daughter  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Savoy,  Dr,  Killigreir,  and  niece 
to  the  well-known  jester.     This  la  the  lady  immortabsed  by  Drjden,  as 

**  A  Grace  for  hcauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wit.*' 

The  only  other  monument  requiring  notice  Is  a  very  large  and  magnificent  structun 
of  the  Klizabethau  era,  enriched  with  pillars,  a  niche,  kc,  and  having  the  elHgio^  of 
a  lady  extended  along  its  t^ble.  Lastly,  there  h  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
enterprising  but  uulortunate  traveller,  Kichard  bander.  The  iuacriplion  recordi 
briefly  the  melancholy  circumstance  of  his  death,  lie  **died  at  Feruandea  Po,  on 
2nd  of  February,  1834.  His  death  was  produced  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  received  from 
the  natives  of  Africa,  by  whom  he  was  attacked  and  plundered  whilst  WKMnding  lli« 
river  Niger,  for  the  purjjose  of  introducing  into  that  country  the  blessings  of  civiU»» 
tiou  and  the  arts  of  peace."  Before  we  quit  the  Savoy  wc  must  visit  a  tomb  io  the 
burial-ground,  sigoifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  last  resting-place  of  a  maa 
of  genius  that  there  lies  William  Uilton,  the  late  KeoptT  of  the  Itoyal  Academy. 

The  present  Lambeth  Church  is  of  tbe  period  of  Kdward  IV.  From  its  conueeiloa 
with  the  palace  adjoining,  several  of  the  arclibishopg  have  been  interred  in  it,  in- 
cluding Bancroft,  Teniaon,  lluttou,  and  Setker,  Bishops  Thirlby  andTunstal  also  re- 
pose within  its  walls.  A  military-looking  memorial  to  liobcrt  Scot  records  the  aervicea 
of  one  of  GustavuR  Adolphus's  English  followers,  and  the  inventor  of  leathern  artil' 
lery,  which  he  used  with  great  effect  in  the  service  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  In  cos 
of  the  windows  is  a  painted  figure  of  a  man  (said  to  be  a  pedlar)  and  a  dog;  accordiajC 
to  tradition,  the  piece  of  land  known  as  Pedlar's  Aero  was  given  to  the  pwiih  by  the 
individual  here  commemorated.  The  churchyard  has  a  monimient  to  the  Trade«eaDtait 
famous  antiquaries  during  the  reigns  of  the  Chariesc:^,  who  lived  at  Laml^eth,  aad 
fonneJ  there  the  first  Museum  of  Curiosities  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  England. 
Their  garden  also  was  very  yaluuble  for  the  amaiing  number  and  variety  of  plaoti 
they  had  collected  in  it,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  erection  of  St.  Jlargarefe'a,  Westminster,  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Cob- 
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to  reUeve  the  motika  of  the  Abbey  that  be  had  so  magnificetitly  rebuilt  from 

'nve&ieDcea  atteti«liDg  its  use  us  a  purUU  cburch  :  heuQc  ibat  proximity  to  tho, 

«tructiir&,  which  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  under  any  other  circum^ 

6i,  Margaret  a  has  been  twice  rebuilt ; — iu  the  reiga  of  Edward  L  by  tUo 

ij-mitided  merchants  of  the  8tuplt\  and  again  in  that  of  Edward  IV. :  from 

b  period  we  may  justly  dnto  the  preieut  atnicturCi  in  ipiie  of  the  extensive 

that  have  taken  place  tn  1735  and  in  lb03>     Here  lies  the  illuBtriouhi  Printefi 

a  we  read  in  the  parish  regiatcra:  ''1478,    Item,  the  day  of  burying  WJlliani 

,  for  it.  torches  and  iiii.  tapers  at  a  low  maas  ;^  and  a  fiimilai  entry,  under  tho 

49ii  ihovvi»  the  fitting  honours  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  ;   a  bandsomQ 

]|a4  been  placed  in  the  church  of  lat^j  years  by  the  Ho  it  burgh  Club,     Here  also 

ed  Skelton,  the  satirical  poet  of  Henrj'  VlII/s  reign;  Lord  Howard  of  Effiog- 

Eltxabcth's  gallant  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  had  the  chief  defence  of  the  king- 

trusted  to  his  charge  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Aimada,  and  to  whose  and 

lady's  memory  there  ii  here  a  sumptuoua  monument,  with  their  efhgie^  \  Sir 

r  Ealeigh,  brought  hither  after  hia  execution  in  the  neighbouring  Pjilace  Yard  ; 

Hip  Warwick  ;  and,  lastly,  IVtiltons  wife,  Catherine,  buried  here,  Feb.  10,  1657, 

*Me  capoused  baint"  of  hii  pathetic  and  beautiful  23rd  »oiinet.    The  church,  as 

place  of  assemblage  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  during   tha 

iga   af  Parliament,  is  kept  in  excellent  order^  and  exhibits  many  interestiug 

nea.     The  architecture,  where  ancient,  i3  beautiful :  and  more  particularly  the 

■ecesj),  with  its  lofty  groined  roof,  its  panelled  niches,  and  fresco  designs.     But 

punted  eastern  window  is  the  grand  attraction  of  St.  Margaret's.     This  repre- 

I  the  whole  history  of  the  Crucifixion  in  what  is  considered  tho  most  masterly 

mI  the  art,  and  the  effect  is  truly  gorgeous.    Tho  history  of  thi^  window  is 

w  of  commemoration.     It  was  made  by  the  orders  of  the  magistrates  of  Dort,  in 

i&d,  aa  a  suitable  present  to  Henry  VIL,  for  the  chapel  erected  by  him  in  tho 

^  ;  hence  the  figure  of  that  monarch  at  his  devotions,  and  the  red  and  whito 

liroduced  into  tho  picture.     Henry,  howeYor,  dying  before  it  was  completed, 

dow  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Abbot  of  Waltham,  who  kept  it  in  his  church 

dissolution.    Then  began  a  series  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  through  which  it  ig 

i  the  work  should  h.iTe  reached  its  present  home.     The  last  Ahbot  of  Walt* 

kved  it  from  destruction  by  scuding  it  to  Jhfew  Hall,  a  leat  of  the  Butlers,  in 

ire  ;  from  whence  it  wa«  purchased,  with  the  seat,  by  Thomas  ViOiers,  Duke  of 

igham,  whoM  son  sold  them  to  Qcncral  ^louk.    The  war  against  all  such  super^ 

exhibition!  of  artistical  skill  was  now  raging  hotly,  and  Monk  know  there  wad 

liAiice  of  his  window  escaping,  except  by  its  strict  concealment  ;  accordingly  he 

sd  it.    At  the  Rcjitoration,  it  was  restored  to  the  chapel  at  New  Hall.     Again 

;er  threatened  it :  the  chapel  was  destroyed  by  a  new  possessor,  who,  howoveri 

k  to  sell  the  window  to  some  church,  preserved  it,  cased  up,  and  after  some  time 

B  to  Mr,  Conyers,  for  his  chapel  at  Kpping  ;  by  this  genUeman'B  son  it  was 

I J  sold,  in   the  last  century,  to  the  committee  for  repairing  and  beautifying 

Isrgaret'tf. 

y  Place,  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  in  Holborn,  is  a  name  familiar  to  every 
|Mathe  scene  in  Shakspere's  *  Richard  111.',  where  the  usurper  asks  tho  Bishop  for 
pertiM  from  his  garden.  The  chapel,  called  of  8t.  Etheldreda^  is  all  that  re^ 
m  In  spite  of  patchings  and  modemisings,  St.  Ethcldreda'a  Chapel  retains  much 
Ibriginal  aapect.  On  looking  at  the  exterior,  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lower 
on,  where  a  part  of  the  window  has  been  cut  away  and  an  entrance  made  where  , 
0%}y  none  was  ever  intended  to  exist,  we  pexcciTO  the  true  stamp  of  tlio  days 


when  men  Via  lit  catUedrab.     And  in  the  interior  tho  efTccfc  of  the  two  windows,  alike  | 
in  general  appearance,  yet  difTering  much   in  tletail,  is   tnftgiuficent,  although  the 
storied  panes  which  we  may  be  sure  once  filled  them  arc  gono.     The  Ivold  arch  of  the 
ceilings  plain  and  whitewashed  though  now  he  its  BUrfftcc,  retains  bo  ranch  of  the  o\d 
elTect,  that,  thonj^h  wc  miss  the  fine  oak  carving!*,  we  do  not  forget  them.     The  t 
TOW  of  windowB  on  each  side  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  ;  all  their  ex*yi 
tracery  has  disappeared,  hni  their  number,  height,  and  sine  tell  us  what  theji 
have  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  Ely  Place  ;  and,  if  we  are  still  at  a  loss,  there  is  for-  ] 
tnnately  ample  evidence  remaining  in   tho   ornaments   which  Burround  the  uppei 
portions  of  tho  win<lowg  in  the  interior,  and  divide  thera  from  each  other.     Of  the 
original  entrances  into  the  chapel  one  only  remains,  which  is  quite  unused,  and  ii 
Bituated  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  edifice.     Stepping  through  the  doorway  iato 
a  small  court  that  encloses  it,  we  perceive  that  it  haa  been  a  very  beautiful,  decplj- 
rece<iiug»  pointed  arch,  hut  now  bo  greatly  decayed  that  even  the  character  of  it£  I 
ornaments  is  but  partially  diflcoverahle.     Here,  too,  is  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  one  of  I 
the  original  buildings  of  the  palace — a  stupendous  piece  of  brickwork  and  masoAfy;! 
and,  on  looking  up,  ooe  of  the  octagonal  buttresses,  with  its  conical  top^  which  omo- 1 
ntented  the  angles  of  the  building,  is  seen.     Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  we  find  •  I 
low  window  looking  into  the  crypt,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho  enormous  dieitiittl  I 
posts  and  girders  with  which  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  supported. 


Never  was  time  more  propitiou»  for  an  artistical  revolution  than  thAi  which  wil- 
nessed  the  growth  of  tho  Roman  Italian  among  ug.  With  one  stroke,  as  it  wew, 
of  the  parliamentary  pen,  fifty  new  churches  wcro  ordered  to  he  built  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  fire  :  and  when  these  were  erected,  and  Wren  haJ 
developed  his  views,  fifty  more  were  determined  upon  by  the  same  authority,  thi 
preienting  a  similar  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  views  of  bis 
W«  refer  to  the  act  passed  in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno,  h% 
one  of  its  objects,  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation  uflTorded  by  the 
chuTchea  of  London  and  the  vicinity  ;  and  for  another^  as  we  learn  from  the  coitt- 
mission  Buhsequently  issued  to  regtilate  the  necessary  proceedings,  the  'TedrcMing 
the  inconvenience  and  growing  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  the  increase  of  Di»- 
ficntera  and  Popery/^  The  expense  was  to  l>e  defrayed  by  a  small  dut/  on  OOftll 
brought  into  the  port  of  London,  for  a  certain  period.  Wo  may  here  obserre  in  ^i«wi- 
ing,  that  the  intentions  of  this  act,  as  regards  the  number  of  structures  to  he  built^ 
were  but  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  And  now,  as  to  the  men  who  were  to  »vail 
themselves  of  tho  magnificent  field  opened  to  their  exertions.  James  Gibbs  was  bom 
about  1(174^  and  erlucated  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art#* 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  visited  Holland,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  »a 
architect.  In  17(M>,  through  the  advice  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
his  countryman  and  patron,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  for  ten  years,  lie  then  re- 
turned to  England,  to  find  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  ministry,  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  obtain  employment  frir  him  from  the  Church  Commissioners.  Tho  first  gtono  of 
8L  Mary's  in  the  Strand  was  laid  in  171  i,  the  eteeple  finished  in  1717,  and  the  whole 
consecrated  in  1723.  The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  occupied  the  site  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  present  Somerset  Houfo,  and  was  one  among  the  three  or  four  pnhlic 
buildings  pulled  down  by  the  proud  and  reckless  Protector  to  make  way  for  the 
pile  he  was  about  to  build.  The  congregation  waited  a  long  time  in  the  expoctatiofl 
thai  he  would  fulfil  his  promise  of  erecting  another  place  of  worship,  joining  them- 
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lives  in  the  meawtimo  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Clement's.  Somerset  died  ^vitli- 
oft  having  done  aajtbiog  for  them^  and  a  second  removal  took  place — the  church 
f  the  Sftvoj  being  this  time  the  adopted  place.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
rection  of  the  present  edifice.  Gibhs,  the  urchitoct^  in  his  own  account  of  St. 
ImryX  s^y*  it  w*^  the  first  building  he  was  employed  on  after  his  arrival  from  Italy. 
fmm  structures  have  been  more  severely  criticised.  The  great  fault,  it  seems  gene- 
ftlij  Agreed,  ia  the  profusion  of  omitments,  and  the  multitude  of  small  parts  ;  on  the 
tber  band  it  poesesaea  the  high  e:£celJence  of  being  admirably  designed  for  the  site, 
nd  the  union  of  the  facade  and  tower  is  eminently  happy.  The  interior  also  i^  iioe, 
hough  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  beiug  too  much  ornnnieuted,  Tho  side  walla 
iaphiy  two  ranges  of  pilasters,  with  cntAblaturea,  one  above  the  other  ;  the  ceiling  u 
emi*oval^  covered  with  decorations  in  stucco  ;  and  the  altar  at  tho  cast  end,  with  a 
cry  large  and  striking-looking  alcove,  has  paintings  of  the  Annunciation  and  tho 
*^aion.  The  pulpit  i»  very  beautifully  carved,  and  has  a  sounding-board  in  the 
Dfrm  of  %  shell,  ^t.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  is  the  building  on  which  Gihbs^ii  fame 
hiefflj  resta— that  fane,  according  to  the  poet  Savage,  who  expressed  only  the  general 
pinion  of  his  time, 

p  "  Where  God  dclightij  to  dwells  and  man  to  praise/' 

WSt  ]Martin*8  wa«  finished  in  1726,  at  an  expense  of  £37,<XK).  The  chief  feature  of 
he  exterior,  the  portico,  needs  neither  description  nor  eulogy,  it  is  so  universally 
mown  and  admired.  The  steeple,  though  exceedingly  stately  and  elegant  in  its  form, 
larmoniscs  little  with  the  classical  portico ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  nrchitects  has 
mother  serious  fault — instead  of  rising  directly  from  the  ground,  it  appears  elevated 
tbove  the  roof.  The  interior  presents  an  arched  roof,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
bttd  in  its  general  effect  may  deserve  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it,  as  "  a 
>erfcct  picture  of  architectural  beauty;"  but  if  you  examine  the  dctaik  with  a  more 
^tieal  eye,  yon  are  reminded  in  every  direction  of  Walpole'a  severer  judgment,  **  In 
Jl  is  wanting  that  harmonious  simplicity  that  speaks  a  genius/^  Although  a  very 
mcient  foundation,  and  the  parent  of  three  or  four  others,  St*  Martin's  has  no  par- 
ticular features  of  interest  in  its  earlier  history ;  of  the  later,  the  most  noticeable  is 
Jie  list  of  notorious  or  eminent  persons  buried  within  its  precincts.  The  frail  but 
pranu-hearted  Nell  Gwynne  is  among  the  number  who  left  the  ringers  a  sum  of  money 
for  their  weekly  entertainment.  In  the  vaults  under  the  church  lies  j^frs.  Centlivre, 
he  dramatic  writer,  and  in  the  churchyard  lloubilinc,  the  great  sculptor,  who  died 
11  1762.  Charles  Dibdin  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  this  church, 
bl  Camden  Town. 

Bawksmoor  commenced  operations  about  the  same  time  as  Gibbs,  and  with  bis 
lest  work,  St,  ]\Iary  Woolnotb,  which  was  finished  in  171!).  Tho  exterior  exhibits 
f>oth  his  faults  and  excellences  :  it  has  something  of  the  heaviness  which  characterised 
linii  but  has  also  an  air  of  magnificence,  with  something  like  barmouious  simplicity 
>f  decoration.  Tho  interior  is  sumptuously  beaufcifnlj  though  injured  hy  the  pews  ; 
he  galleries  also  interfere  with  the  classical  simplicity  and  harmony  of  tho  plan. 
Sis  next  church,  St.  Ann's  LiraehougCj  finished  in  1724,  presentei  all  his  worst  qualities 
irith  scarcely  any  of  his  best.  His  next  work,  St.  George's  Church,  was  in  tho  same 
leighbourhood.  In  St.  George*s,  Bloomabury,  Ilawkfrmoor  made  a  material  addition 
0  his  plans.  Influenced  probably  by  the  admiration  excited  by  Gibbs's  portico  to 
Jt,  3IartinV,  he  determined  to  have  one  for  St.  George's,  and,  as  might  have  reasonably 
>een  expected,  improved  upon  it  in  some  points  ;  it  displays  itself,  for  instance,  better, 
'rom  the  height  b>  which  it  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  though  it  is  con- 
ddered  inferior  in  point  of  execution.    Bui  what  shall  be  said  of  the  heavy-looking 


abiurdity,  whilst  others  prefer  it  to  any  other  In  the  inetropoHft,  on  the  groin i 
originality,  pictiitesque  form,  and  oxprcssiv«nft99  ?     Upon  the  tower,  wbicb  hat  ui  «*  | 
presaion  of  majestic  simplicity,  rises  a  range  of  unattached  Corinthian  pillars  tftd  I 
pediments,  extending  round  the  four  sides  of  the  steeple,  with  a  kind  of  double  l«fti«, 
ornamented  in  the  lower  division  with  a  round  hole  on  each  aide,  and  a  curious  little 
projecting  arch  at  each  angle  ;  alxyve  ihia  stage  commences  a  BOnes  of  eieps^  gradually 
narrowiogy  fo  as  to  assume  a  pyramidal  appearance,  the  lowest  of  which  are  oraamentGd 
at  the  corners  by  lions  and  nniconis  guarding  the  royal  amis,  and  wbicb  support  ti 
the  Hpex,  on  a  sbort  column,  a  statue,  in  Roman  costume,  of  George  L 

The  otljer  architects  of  the  period  in  question,  who  rose  into  reputation  or  noikn 
by  their  churches,  are  James,  Archer,  and  Flitcroft.  To  the  first  we  owe  tbe  aristo- 
cratic church  of  the  most  aristocratical  of  parishes,  St.  GeorgcX  UanoTor  8qus», 
completed  in  1724,  or  two  years  Ar/orr  St,  Martin's  ;  a  circumstance  of  iome  iiaport- 
ance  when  we  consider  thut  its  portico  is  considered  to  be  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  church  referred  to.  As  to  the  interior,  not  only  are  all  the  orders  thercv  but  mom 
we  fear  than  either  an  antii^ue  Roman  or  Greek  would  be  willing  to  recogiibe,  I*  is, 
indeed^  but  too  evident,  that,  with  all  the  architects  we  baTo  mentioned,  in  all  their 
works,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  alone  excepted,  they  have  been  excellent  iu  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  they  have  been  least  original.  Their  porticos  have  chiefly  made  tbe 
ftimo  of  Gibbs,  Hawksmoor,  and  James,  which,  at  the  best,  we  now  learn  fi-Mm  the 
highest  authorities,  arc,  in  all  tlieit  beauty,  but  imperfect  imitations  of  their  rcspw- 
tivo  original!*.  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street,  with  its  fluted  obelisk  for  a  spire,  ii  anoifaiT 
of  Jameses  works,  erected  in  17iJ2.  Archer's  well-known  production  is  St,  Johns 
Church,  Westminster,  finished  in  1728  i  and  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  deaignat* 
by  any  single  phrase,  it  must  bo  some  such  as — Architecture  run  mad.  If  one  oould 
imRginer  a  collection  of  all  the  ordinary  materials  of  a  church  in  the  last  centuiji 
with  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  decoration,  of  porticos,  and  of  towers,  to  have 
suddenly  dropped  down  trom  the  skies,  and,  by  some  freak  of  Nature,  to  h;ive  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  order  and  harmony  and  fantahtic  grandeur, — the  four  towers  at  ih« 
angles,  the  p^i^rticos  at  the  ends  and  in  the  front,— it  would  give  no  very  e3c&ggarat#d 
idea  of  St.  John's.  Vanhriigh,  says  Pennant,  had  the  discredit  of  tho  pile.  Then 
i«  something  refreshing  in  turning  from  such  a  apccinieu  of  originality  to  the 
soberer  form  and  unpretending  style  of  St,  Giles  in  the  Fields,  with  its  tall  and  grace- 
ful spire.  It  is  curious  that  this  ediiice,  which  has  given  to  Flitcruft  his  rcputatioD| 
should  he  fittributed,  in  the  Report  of  the  Church  Commissioners  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  Hawksmoor,  who,  they  say,  expended  £8fX)5  7«.  2iL  upon  it  ;  hut  there 
is  no  doubt  but  Walpole,  and  the  View,  published  in  1753,  are  correct  in  ascribijig  tl 
to  Flitcroft,  who  waa  probably  employed  by  Gibbs,  and  not  by  the  Commissionera 
The  interior  has  an  arched  ceiling,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  is  more  than 
usually  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  **  liesurrection  Gate,^'  as  the  entrance  at  one 
corner  of  the  churchyard  is  called,  from  the  representation  of  that  event  seen  on  its 
upper  portion,  is  of  older  date  than  the  church,  having  l>een  executed  about  16i$7, 
Tho  old  church,  to  which  it  \xn$  then  an  adjunct,  had  in  former  timea  many  rich 
monuments  ;  one,  to  Sir  Roger  L'KstraTige,  the  well-known  loyalist  and  writer,  btill 
remains*  A  more  distinguished  sharer  in  the  turbulent  but  sublime  war  of  priuciplet 
that  lias  made  the  seventeenth  century  for  ever  memorable,  Andrew  Marvel,  was  also  in- 
terred here.  St,  Giles  also  preserves  the  ashes  of  a  truly  great  poet,  Cha|>man,  the 
trauitlator  of  Homer.  Another  of  the  illustrious  has  yet  to  be  mentioned  in  connedion 
withtSt.  Giles,  an  artist  whose  works  have  raided  bim  to  the  very  higheftt  pinnacle  of 
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&nioiJ  A  sculpts — a  man  whoee  life  was  but  a  counterpart  of  hifl  worke :  eiich 
t»imUng  eacli.  FlmJEmaii  was  buried  Here  on  the  U>ih  of  December,  18^0,  hU  body 
nmipAtued  to  the  gra?e  bj  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academj.  For 
00}  mn  inscriptioD  speakg  simple  trulh  :  we  read  here,  "^  John  Flaxman,  RA.,  P«S.| 
osa  inortal  life  waa  a  constant  preparation  for  a  blessed  immortal itj  :  his  angelic 
lit  returned  to  the  Birinc  Oi?er  on  the  7th  of  December^  1826,  in  the  tcrenty- 
lood  year  of  his  age."  The  ground  on  which  St.  OilesV  stands  was  formerly  oc- 
pied  by  a  hospital,  founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  L,  for  lepers;  and  it  was 
firont  of  this  hospital  that  Sir  John  Oldcastlef  Lord  Cobham,  was  so  8a?age1y  burnt, 
ring  the  reign  of  Henry  V,,  his  early  friend.  The  phrase  "St.  GiWs  Bowl" 
III  remind  many  of  the  custom  that  formerly  prcTailed  here  of  g:iTing  every  male- 
rior  «>ii  his  way  to  Tybum  a  bowl  of  ale,  as  his  last  worldly  draught. 
^  fco  the  host  of  other  churches  that  arose  during  the  same  or  a  Ut tie  later  period, 
ivore  useless  to  enter  into  any  architectural  details.  Eternal  imitations  apparent 
i>ogli  eternal  attempts  at  originality  are  their  chief  charactcristica,  where  the 
Aiitects  had  any  ambition  ;  where  they  had  not,  their  churches  sank  even  below 
liempt^  built  as  they  mostly  were  in  a  style  requiring  splendour  of  decoration  and 
rmomous  combinations  of  form  as  its  esseutialiy  redeeming  featurejt,  qualities  that 

>  inasters  in  the  school  alone  could  give,  8o  we  shall  merely  notice  such  of  thom 
present  any  other  features  of  moment  In  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  Street,  the 
:bit«cture  of  which,  and  of  an  extensive  similiir  class,  seems  to  us  best  descril^ed  as 

the  puffy  cherubim  with  wings  order  (to  favourite  a  qiecies  of  decoration  is  that 
kture,  and  so  completely  docs  it  harmonise,  in  its  way^  with  all  around),  lies  buried, 
Ih  a  monument  presenrcd  from  the  old  church,  Sir  Peter  F'aul  Pindar,  the  inha- 
kftnt  of  the  neighbouring  house  in  Bishopsgat<j  Street,  where  we  have  still  preserved 
mcist  rich  and  unique  specimen  of  the  ancient  domettic  architecture  of  the  metro^ 
ilU.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  a  tomb  inacf  ibed  with  Persian  characters,  of  which 
ow  gives  the  following  account :  "August  10,  lfi26.  In  Petty  France  [a  part  of 
A  cemetery  unconsecrated],  out  of  Christian  buriRl,  was  buried  Hodges  Bhnugh- 
ipie,  a  Persian  merchant,  who  with  his  son  came  over  with  the  Persian  ambassador, 
^  was  buried  by  his  own  son,  who  read  certain  prayers,  and  used  other  ceremonies, 
ppCording  to  the  custom  of  their  own  country,  morning  and  areniug,  for  a  whole 
Uuth  after  the  burial  ;  for  whom  is  set  up,  at  the  charge  of  his  son,  a  tomb  of  stone 
lili  certain  Persian  characters  thereon :  the  exposition  thus— This  grave  is  made  fur 
odgea  Shaughsware,  the  chiefest  servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of 

>  ytars,  who  came  from  the  Kin^  of  Persia,  and  died  in  his  service.  If  any  Persian 
naeth  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  this  and  a  prayer  for  him,  the  Lord  receive 
i  soul,  for  here  lieth  Maghmote  Shaughsware,  who  was  bom  in  the  town  Novoy, 

Peraia.''  Shoreditch  was  rebuilt  about  1731  by  the  elder  Dance  ;  St.  Botolph\ 
Idgate,  originally  given  by  the  descendants  of  the  thirteen  knights  forming  the 
nighteu  Guild  to  the  Priory  of  Trinity,  in  1741  ;  8t.  Mary,  Whitccbapel,  in  1764  ; 
id  Sc,  Alphage  or  EJphege,  one  of  the  churches  that  escaped  the  fire,  in  1777*  The 
ireh  of  St.  Alpliage,  with  its  sculptured  heads  and  pointed  arches,  is,  however,  no 
Dduction  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  a  remnant  of  the  old  Elding  Priory. 
After  the  erection  of  such  of  the  fifty  churches  as  were  erected,  and  the  rebuilding, 
we  have  just  seen,  of  some  of  the  older  ones,  there  was  a  remarkable  pause  :  during 
«  long  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  down 
most  to  its  close,  there  were  not  (including  St.  Alphagc  and  8t.  Mary,  Whitechapel) 

churches  erected  in  the  metropolis.     In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  was 
rtunate.    The   Itaiian-Ilomau  school  had  been  fairly  put  before  the  public,  and 
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there  required  time  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  its  compamtiTe  merits 
the  Qothk,  which  it  superseded  here,  and  the  purer  Grecian  und  Rona%a  icl 
which  it  hiid  raised  itself  at  home»  The  general  character  of  the  nnmeroui 
churches  that  now  meet  ua  on  every  side  in  the  metropolis,  the  growth  of  tiie  lut 
twenty-five  years,  spealts  craphatically  that  the  decision  has  been  unfaYoiiiahl«.  It 
was  agam  fortunate  that  after  such  a  period  the  more  eminent  arclute«ts  wbo 
assumed  the  responsible  position  of  erecting  huildings  that^  from  their  very  cbaradtr 
as  well  as  from  their  metropolitan  post  Lion,  should  always  be  the  best  the  state  of  the 
art  can  funiiuh,  did  not  attempt  c^riginality,  till  tbej  bad  purified  their  own  and  the 
public  tiLstcs,  by  familiarity  with  the  long  misunderstood  and  misused  works  irf 
antiquity.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  in  art  of  any  kind,  than  that  cTciy 
permanent  advance  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  excellence  thil 
has  gone  before^  InvaluaWc,  therefore,  were  the  variety  of  buildings  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  which  the  Grecian  orders,  the  Boric  and  loaic, 
were  introduced  ;  though  no  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  rcM>m  for  improvement  in  kh« 
mode  of  the  introduction.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  beautiful  church  of  St,  Pancm^ 
New  Road,  appears  Avith  even  greater  interest  than  its  exquisite  columns  and  dooii 
alone  could  give  it.  This  was  finished  in  W22  ;  the  architects  were  Messrs,  W-  aad 
H.  Inwood,  men  who  had  evidently  drunk  deep  at  the  undefiled  well  of  Athenka 
architecture-  Their  building  is  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  famous  temple  of  Erech- 
thcion  at  Athens,  one  of  the  most  florid  existing  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order, 

iSt.  Dunstan'a  in  the  West  demands  a  few  words,  if  it  be  only  for  its  past  fame 
Who  does  not  reraeiuT>er  its  clock,  and  the  clubmen  who  struck  the  hours  and  q[iiar- 
tcrs  on  the  bell  enspendcd  between  them^  and  the  eternal  crowd  of  gamers  Ion  iht 
opposite  side  of  the  street^  waiting  for  the  moment  of  action  ?  Yet  not  all  their 
popularity  saved  them  from  being,  turned  off  with  contumely  at  last.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  about  1833,  from  the  designs  of  Mr,  Shaw»  the  architect  of  Christ ^s  Hos- 
pital, who  died,  as  we  learn  from  a  tablet  over  the  entrance,  on  the  12th  day  after  its 
completion.  It  must  have  been  a  satisfaction,  even  in  the  dying  hour,  to  feel  that 
Buch  a  work  iras  compteted.  The  tower^  13^^  feet  high,  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
composition,  and  the  interior  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  general  elegance  of  style 
and  richness  of  decoration. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  ecclosiastical  buildings  of  a  more  modeca 
date,  during  which,  if  there  is  as  yet  too  great  a  prononess  to  imitation^  and  uo  very 
striking  attempt^)  at  originality,  the  niodda  chosen  have  been  of  a  higher  kind,  and 
in  many  instances  the  adaptations  have  been  happy  and  the  etfects  graceful  and 
picturesque.  For  our  specimens  we  shall  ncjt  confine  ourselves  to  the  iKiuutiaries  of 
London  and  Westminster,  though  all  are  within  I/ondon  in  its  wider  sense — all  within 
the  London  poat-<)ffiL'C  district.     First,  of  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England^ 

St.  Pettr^s^  Park  Street,  Eankside. — ^This  church  and  the  parsonage  house  and 
schools  (by  Mr.  Chr.  Edmonds,  architect)  make  altogether  a  rather  striking  architect 
turn!  group  i  nor  is  it,  pcrliapF,  any  particular  disadvantage  to  it,  that  it  presents 
itself  suddenly  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  narrow  and  crooked  street,  going  along 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  South wark  Bridge.  The  church  itself,  which  is  built  of 
gray  brick  and  stone,  is  in  a  very  plain  style  of  pointed  architoeturo,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  porch  on  the  south  eide,  in  a  much  later  and  more  ornamentaJ  style  than 
the  rest.  Externally,  however,  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  respectable  production  ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  interior]  for  that  is  exceedingly  bald  and  plain* 
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to  cliureli  WHS  consecrated  in  1840.  It  mcAsures  internnllj  80  feet  liy  46,  au<i 
fcinis  1200  sitting?,  about  one-third  of  which  are  free* 

fSrin^y  Church,  B\tLckh^tith  Hill,  erectcJ  in  1840,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  X  W. 
''ild,  15  in  the  earlier  pointed  stjle,  of  which  it  cxliibits  some  good  details,  besides 
lach  that  is  l)oth  unusual  and  effectire  in  the  dis|>osition  and  general  combination, 
ring  to  the  apsis  being  made  to  project  between  the  towers ;  a  novelty  in  the  dcfign 
»l  perfectly  arbitrary,  because,  although  inclining  considembly  towards  the  south, 
le  end  of  th«  building  facing  the  road  may  be  called  the  east,  consequently  is  the 
le  "whicb,  in  conformity  with  custom,  U  appropriated  to  the  altar  r  while,  aa  the 
ftin  «treet  or  road  immediately  passes  it,  it  was  almost  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
rmcipal  entrances  should  1^  towards  the  latter.  Perhaps  it  has  been  fortunate  for 
le  architect  that  the  diflficulties  of  tite  site  forced  upon  him  this  peculiarity  in  his 
fto,  lince  it  has  led  to  a  strikingly  picturesque  physiognomy  in  the  elevation  of  this 
■fncipal  front  of  the  building,  and  to  an  exceedingly  plenisixig  contrast  of  forms, 
id  play  of  light  and  fhade  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  is  no  small 
Ivantage  that,  instead  of  facing  due  east,  this  end  has  partly  a  south  aspect  At 
^e  aftme  time,  the  homeliness  of  the  material  employed  detracts  in  some  degree  from 
le  effect  of  the  design,  being  constructed  almost  entirely  of  yellow  brick.  The  ex- 
«me  length  of  the  interior  is  !)6  feet ;  and  the  breaflth,  including  the  aisles  (which 
>  not  extend  quite  to  the  north-west  end),  is  5€  feet*  These  aisles  arc  divided  from 
le  body  of  the  church  by  five  arches  on  each  side.  The  timber  roof,  however,  and 
le  apsis  with  an  altar  screen,  and  three  lofty  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  pro- 
[toe  a  pleasing  effect. 

In  1841  another  church  was  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  preceding  one,  at 
ee,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Brown.  The  style  adopted  for  it  is  that  of  early 
otbic  or  lancet-headed  pointed,  which  has  become  rather  general  for  buildings  of  this 
\ttMs;  but  the  one  we  arc  now  noticing  forms  a  favourable  exception  to  the  majority  of 
aem,  being  free  from  that  crudity  of  design  which  stamps  so  many  of  our  lately -erected 
huTches,  and  which  bespeaks  tasteless  niggardliness  rather  than  simplicity  or  sound 
conoray.  The  plan  of  the  church  at  Lee  is  a  parallelogmm,  whose  extremo  length 
rom  cast  to  west  is  1  IS  feet  exclusively  of  the  buttresses,  and  its  width  M.  At  tho 
rest  end  rises  a  tower  surmounted  by  an  octangular  belfry  and  epire,  making  an 
ntirc  height  of  136  feet ;  and  that  front  is  further  distinguished  by  the  gables  over 
he  aide  compartments,  which  contribute  no  little  to  general  richncs^s  of  composition 
,nd  outline.  Nor  is  the  cast  end  the  least  effective  and  ornamental  portion  of  the 
xterior,  that  elevation  being  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  eompartments,  each  of 
rhich  is  crowned  by  a  gable  ;  and  tho  middle  *>ne  contains  five  windows  grouped 
ogether  into  one  design,  after  the  manner  of  that  called  "  The  Five  Bisters  '*  in  York 
flinster.  For  other  parts  and  detiiils  of  the  exterior  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Salisbury 
^thedral  has  served  as  a  model  ;  and  the  gcnenil  effect  is  highly  eatisfactory.  The 
ntcrior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles^  by  two  ranges  of  clustered  pillars,  from 
rhich  spring  richly-moulded  arches  supporting  the  roof;  and  tho  eastern  end  is 
narked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and  arches  into  a  sort  of  chancel  or  apsis, 
irithin  which  are  the  altar  and  vestry.  This  portion  of  the  interior  is  further  diatin- 
piiabed  from  the  rest  by  having  a  groined  ceiling  ;  whereas  the  roof  of  the  church 
generally  is  executed  in  a  later  style,  it  being  divided  by  arched  ribs  into  compart- 
nents  which  arc  again  subdivided  into  panels  by  lesser  ribs,  with  ornamental  bosses 
tt  their  intersections  \  and  being  designed  in  imitation  of  a  timber  ceiling,  it  is 
iccordingly  coloured  to  resemble  oak.  Besides  the  taste  di&played  in  the  design,  the 
irchitcctural  character  of  thii  interior  is  greatly  cnlismced  by  there  being  no  side 
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gallerieSj  thdso  fltumblmg-bloclts  in  modem  churclies,  which,  inRtead  of  Wing  mad< 
component  parts  of  the  architecture,  are  almost  invariably  ofFonsiw  eicrescencei,  no 
better  in  effect  than  so  many  temporary  stagings  put  up  within  the  aislei,  aad 
obstructing  and  encumbering  the  arches  and  pillars.  The  only  gaUery  here  15  ooeM 
the  west  end,  which  is  approached  by  a  staircase  within  the  tower;  consequ«Dt!j tiM 
wchea  of  the  aisles  are  not  blocked  up  by  rows  of  seat*  in  their  upper  pari,  which  not 
only  detract  from  perspective  effecf,  but  produce  a  mean  and  confused  appearance. 
Another  favourable  circumstance  is  that  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glaw» 
whereby  a  very  unusual  degree  of  riehnens  and  eolemnity  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
interior,  and  a  mellow  tone  diffused  over  it,  bo  different  from  that  raw  yet  garish,  anil 
we  might  almost  say  worldly^  e very-day  b'ght  which  prevails  in  the  generality  uf  our 
churcbesi.  These  windows  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wailea,  of  Newcastle,  an  artist 
who  has  here  given  proof  of  hia  study  of  ancient  examples  of  the  kind,  particularly  tn 
lh«  east  window  or  windows,  which  have  none  of  the  theatrical  glare  that  is  so  ofletk* 
si?©  to  good  tatte  in  many  modern  specimens  of  painted  glass.  It  having  been 
determined  that  this  interior  E^hsdl  not  be  dieitigured  by  monuments,  which^  as  usually 
introduced,  are  generally  architectural  hlomishes,  even  when  good  in  themselYes ;— a 
series  of  blank  arcades  have  been  formed  at  the  oastorn  end  of  the  aisles,  to  reoeivt 
marMo  tablett^,  and  should  occasion  arlse^  simihir  arcades  will  be  fonned  along  t^e 
north  and  south  ivalls  of  the  aisles. 

ChriiU  Church,  8treatham,at  the  top  of  Brixton  Uill,  Surrey,  deserves  notice  as  well 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  character  as  for  the  singularity  of  its  styl«,  which  if 
not  strictly  Lombardic,  partakes  more  of  that  than  any  other.  The  front  iji  romirk* 
able  for  breadth  and  simplicity  of  character,  arising,  in  some  degree,  from  the  few&e«i 
of  its  features^  consbting  of  three  round-headed  rcoesses  containing  doorwaji^  and  i 
large  circular  wiudow  (whose  tracery  is  composed  of  intersecting  triangles)  over  the 
centre  one,  and  beneath  the  gable  which  crowns  that  division  of  the  facade.  Thai 
wiudow  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  radiated  bordering  encircling  it,  of  coloured 
brick,  which  sficcies  of  p olychromy  is  extended  to  several  other  parts.  The  archi- 
tect, Mr.  J,  W,  Wild,  rca  trie  ted  in  the  amount  of  the  fund  at  his  dispottl^ 
adopted  a  style  which  has  enabled  him  to  confer  unity  of  expression  upon  the  whole 
of  his  fabric,  and  to  make  the  exterior  and  interior  perfectly  correspond  with  each 
other*  It  ts  simple  almost  to  severity.  Of  what  is  generally  understood  by  ornamen^t 
there  is  here  very  little,  nor  is  there  any  great  variety  of  forms  ;  nothings  however,  ii 
omitted  that  the  design  obviously  demanded,  nor  are  there  any  marks  of  negligencia 
Of  this  church  it  is  not  the  least  merit  that,  though  there  is  apparently  so  yery  UttU 
in  it  to  produce  effect,  there  is  far  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  it,  and  that  t4>o  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  The  church  forma  a  simple  parallelogram  of  85  feet  6  inches  by  57 
feet,  extended  at  the  east  end  by  a  semicircular  apsis,  making  the  entire  length 
18  feet  more,  or  103  feet  6  inches.  The  monotony,  however,  that  might  arise  from 
this  uniformity  of  plan,  is  counteracted  hy  the  campanile  being  made  to  project  ircum 
the  south-east  angle.  This  campanile  is  \b  feet  square,  and  85  high,  or,  measured  to 
the  summit,  1 13.  The  decoration  elsewhere  adopted  in  the  church  is  resorted  to 
both  in  the  upper  part  of  the  campanile  and  in  its  spire,  which  last  shows  an  inlay 
surface  of  red  and  white  brick  forming  a  chevron  pattern  on  it.  Of  the  three  door* 
ways,  the  centre  one  stands  in  a  recessed  arch,  which  is  10  feet  square,  and  the  tym- 
panum was  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  piece  of  sculpture  by  Bonomij  but  it  was  nerer 
supplied.  The  lateral  elevations  show  two  tiers  of  windows  below,  the  first  or  low«f 
tier  consisting  of  only  four  windows,  while  the  other  has  triple  that  number,  formii^g 
a  continuous  arcade,  by  which  arrangement  the  interior  of  the  building  perfectly 
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itb  it0  exterior.  On  each  aide  of  the  nave  fti-e  Iito  pointed  urohes,  aimilar  in 
Dim  to  those  of  the  we«t  front,  not  resting  upon  piert^  or  clustered  shaftSi  but 
pvinging  from  the  capitals  of  columns,  tall  rather  than  slender  in  their  proportions. 
between  each  arch  are  two  smaller  ones  l>elow  of  fiimilar  character,  which  support 
be  front  of  the  galleries.  The  altar  reeess,  or  apsis,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
Bmicircle,  being  17  feet  in  width  bj  11  in  depth,  h  ccrvered  bj  a  semidome  and  h 
^hted  bj  a  series  of  seven  arches  or  windows  on  the  same  level  from  the  floor  aa 
[io0e  mt  the  back  of  the  galleries. 

A  Martf%  in  St.  6eorge*»  Parish,  Soutbwark.  Though  very  diiFerent  in  itself  from 
hMk  which  characterises  the  preceding  structure,  the  mode  in  which  its  architect, 
Ir.  B.  Ferrey,  has  treated  this  buildioj^,  shows  similtkr  discretion  in  not  attempting 
M>  much,  but  cndeaTouring  to  produce  effect  rother  by  form  than  by  decoration. 
[e  has  accordingly  omitted  the  usual  appendage  of  a  steeple  or  tower,  and,  content* 

tliimRelf  with  pUeing  a  small  bell-turret  oyer  the  gable  of  the  west  end^  has  com* 
lited  for  the  plainness  of  the  design  in  other  respects  by  variety  of  outline.  The 
fttioD  is  on  a  conned  piece  of  ground  near  the  Old  Kent  Road,  which  allows  of  no 
pfprottoh  being  made  to  the  church  ou  the  weit  side,  and  acoordiogly  that  end  of 
le  building  is  left  quite  plain^  as  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  all  from  any  public  road. 
be  east  end,  on  the  contrary,  comes  into  view  at  the  temiiDadon  of  Claroncc 
treet,  which  it  faces  in  a  direct  line.  The  style  adopted  is  early  English,  with 
il^h'pitched  roof  and  gable,  and  the  plan  (66  feet  in  length  internally)  cruciform, 
Bring  to  which,  and  to  the  transepts  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  body  of  the 
lurch,  considerable  variety  is  given  to  the  whole  exterior.  There  are  three  entrances, 
IG  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side.  The  whole  is  of  brickwork  with  stone 
reseings,  except  the  east  end,  which  is  faced  with  fiint-work, 

JSSt.  PauTif  Knightsbridge.  Of  this  church  (the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  Nov. 
1B40),  the  exterior,  though  only  of  brick  and  stone,  displays  much  taste  on 
I*  pftft  of  the  architect  (Mr.  T.  Cundy)^  at  least  with  regard  to  the  west  front  and 
»wer,  to  which  i>ortions  the  rest  of  the  desigti  i*  evidently  kept  very  aubordioato, 
h©  tower,  which  is  a  good  speciuien  of  what  Ls  termed  caily  perpendicular,  has  an 
[len  arch  below  on  each  of  its  three  detached  side?^  placed  in  sipuirc- headed  com- 
artmenti  with  shields  in  the  spandrils.  To  the  porch  thus  f',>micd  there  is  an  ascent 
f  three  or  four  stcpft,  and  within,  its  ceiling  is  groined  and  ribbed.  Over  the  porch 
no  structure  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  121  feet,  in  two  stories,  each  having  a 
Tfhj  and  hand£»ome  window  (on  its  sides,  as  well  as  in  front),  and  the  whole  teiiui- 
fttiog  in  a  rich  embattled  parapet  of  open  work,  and  eight  crocketed  pinnacles,  four 
f  which  rise  from  the  angles.  Besides  that  within  the  porch,  there  are  two  other 
Eitranoefi,  tiz.  a  doorway  on  either  hand  of  the  tower,  with  bold  label  mouldings  and 
ririched  spandrib,  and  above  it  an  ornuiueDtal  niche,  with  crocketed  pinnacles, 
"hese  decomtions  cause  the  parapet  of  these  lateral  divisions  of  the  front  to  look 
lain  eren  to  nakedness.  The  internal  dimensions  of  this  church  (wtuch  has  galleries, 
nd  is  capable  of  containing  15GU  persons,  \it.  Uiji)  in  pews,  and  60(J  in  free  seats)  are 
06  feet  in  length  by  59  feet  0  inches  in  width,  and  47  feet  6  inches  to  the  ceiling, 
'here  the  timber  work  of  the  roof  is  exposed  to  view,  and  the  tie-beams  are  filled  with 
racery.  Beneath  the  church  are  catacombs.  The  ground  was  given  hy  the  Martjuis 
f  Westminster,  and  the  sti'ucture  erected  by  Hubsciiption,  at  the  cost  of  about  £10,00(1, 
ue  thousand  of  which  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  in  addition  to  the  original 
itimate,  in  order  that  the  embellishments  might  be  more  fully  effected  than  they 
ihcrwise  could  have  been* 
Tnnifff  Viinptl^  Poplar,  is  In  the  Grecian  ttyle,  the  architcot being  Mr.  W*  nosking.  The 
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fa^a^o  coiisisU  of  a  portico  vrhosc  columns  are  in  the  Grtek  ConQtbiau  stjle^  Rud  £4  €«c4 
6  iDckes  high.     This  froDt  is  surmouuted  hj  a  belUturrct,  the  sutiimit  of  wbidu 
80  feet  above  the  ground      The  other  elevations  are   much  phiiner.     The 
Biona  of  the  hmlding  are,  extemallj,  bOhj  ur^  feet,  exclusive  of  ihc}>onicoi  inti 
aud  clear  of   the  organ-loft,  65  hy  ^1  ;  height  from  £oor  to  Ctiiliug^  at  the  fidei, 
28  feet  SJ  inches  ;  in  the  centre,  which  is  raised  to  admit  of  cloreatorj  or  attic  wiado*!  I 
over  the  galleries,  3^  feet     The  organ  case  la  designed  iu  the  Greek  style,  and  s»i* 
to  combine  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  architcctun^l  arrangements  of  the  interior,  a  1 
point    which    is  genenillj    quite    disregarded,   notwithstanding  that  it    u  oae  of  J 
material  importiuice  in  the  ag/j^regatc  effect.     The  pulpit,  which  is  entered  immc 
from  a  staircase  connected  with  the  vestry  at  that  end  of  the  chapel«  is  of 
design  and  of  peculiar  form  and  character  ^  it  is  so  placed  as  to  be  a  central  object  to^ 
combine  pleasingly  with  the  linens  aod  mouldings  of  the  fronts  of  the  gallerie«» 

*St.  Stephen  ^f  Rocheater  liow,  Westminster,  was  erected  and  endowed  at  thcaokj 
cost  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.     Mr.  B,  Ferrey  was  the  architect  of  the  buildings  thf  { 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1847.     It  is  built  to  accommodate  alK)Ut  liMX^  pe^  I 
sons,  and  is  in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  14th  century,  with  a  tower  and  spire  obi 
its  north  side^  and  a  north  |>orch.     Internally  it  has  a  nave  B2  feet  long  by  21  feet 
wide,  side  aisles    lli  feet  wide,  and   a  chancel  47  by  21  feet     The  tower,  which  ii 
placed    more    towards    the   east    than    the  west    eiid  of    the   church,   is  23  feet 
square,  and^  including  the  spircy  the  entire  height  from   the  ground    is    200  leei  J 
The   tower    contiiins    a    clock   and    belfry   of    the   ancient  completeness,    and  it  | 
externally  one  of  the  finest  modern  compositions  of    its    kind.     The    spire    is  of 
stone  ;  and  being  very  slender,  and  considerably  higher  than  the  tower  on  vlueb 
it  »tandH^  has  au  efiect  not  graceful  at   a  distance,  but  greatly  improving  in  a  Hill 
Tiew,  where  the  perspective  tends  to  equalise  the  two  heights,  and  to  diminish  Iki 
tencss  of  the  spire.     It  has  ribs  on  the  angles,  which,  though  seldom  affarded  to 

modern  spire,  are  most  essential  to  every  stone  one,  which  otherwise  has  the  ap- 
parent mass  and  heaviness  of  an  obeliak.  The  materials  are  Smeaton  ragstono  for 
the  walls,  and  Anstone  stone  for  the  dressings. 

ChriM  Chitrch  at  Highbury,  completed  in  1849,  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  tbt 
taste  and  ability  of  its  architect,  Mr.  T.  Allom.  The  building  displays  itself  well, 
it  being  so  situated  that  it  can  be  closely  approached  and  inspected  on  every  side ; 
and,  as  miity  of  charactov  atid  attention  to  tiuishing  have  been  obser\'ed  for  the  «hole 
of  the  exterior,  it  is  marked  by  an  equality  of  merit  that  is  rarer  than  it  ought  to  bt 
The  exterior,  ^v'hich  is  of  Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  shows  a  crucifbiB 
arrangement,  with  a  tower  and  spire  within  the  re-entering  angle  formed  hy  the  naTi 
and  transept  on  the  north  side,  bo  that  it  recedea  from  the  west  front.  The  spire  has 
gabled  and  crocketed  lucarnes  rijitiig  from  its  base  ;  aud  other  lights  of  similar  form, 
but  very  much  smaller  and  plainer  iu  its  upper  part  Internally  the  plan  is  equally 
novel  and  commodious,  for  in  the  CL-utre,  or  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  it 
beoomes  an  octagon  of  fotir  wide  and  four  narrow  sidea,  with  as  many  open  arches. 
the  smaller  onea  being  nu  the  diagonals  of  the  plan.  Besides  producing  pleasing  per- 
spective combinations  from  every  point  of  view,  this  disposition  allows  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  (placed  against  the  pillars  of  tbe  chancel  arch),  to  be  seen  nearly  equally 
distinctly  from  all  parts  of  the  church.  Both  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  the  former  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  arc  of  stone,  and  hexagonal  in  plan.  The  octa- 
gonal portion  of  the  ground  plan  is  covered  by  a  timber  roof  constructed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  groined  vault.  The  chancel  forms  five  sides  of  an  octagon,  with 
as  many  windows  of  narrow  and  lofty  proportions,  ornamented  with  ikt4uned  glass ; 


|ai4  the  altar  railings  Twhich  h  of  stone^  rcacmblca  an  open  screen  of  miniature  arches 
IHfed  piUars.  Tbe  organ  is  ^itliin  a  screened  recess  in  the  louver  part  of  the  tower. 
the  north  and  gouth  windows  of  the  transept  part  are  at  prtsent  plain,  but  will  have 
li^nt^d  gla^B,  aa  has  the  west  window  at  the  back  of  the  singing  gallery. 

£!i.  John'i,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  opened  for  service  in  1647,  was  de- 
igned by  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  in  the  Romanetque  style,  and  presents  in  its  west  or 
Ircet  elevation  a  gyrametrically-disposed  composition,  consiHting  of  a  centre  com- 
kariment,  with  an  enriched  arched  doorway  below,  a  triple  window  in  the  next  story, 
lyid  over  that  a  large  circular  or  wheel  window  immediately  beneath  the  gable.  The 
|de  divisions  are  formed  by  two  towcra,  only  one  of  which,  that  to  the  north,  is 
p  jet  s\tfmounted  by  its  spire,  which  ia  a  short  one,  of  the  kind  distinguished 
^  the  term  ^*brache^*'  has  gabled  lucames,  and  is  covered  with  diamond- 
^ped  slates.  The  entire  hetgltt  uf  tower  and  q^ire  together  is  120  feet,  of  which 
tearly  DO  belong  to  the  tower.  The  dark  colour  of  the  slate  gives  the  i^plre  a  peculiar 
fat  \>J  oo  means  unplcasing  character,  for  it  is  in  consequence  strongly  defined,  and 
lyoiej  very  boldly  and  picturesquely  into  view  from  some  of  the  neighboufieg  streets, 
fhere  the  re«t  of  the  structui-e  is  not  visible.  The  front  itself,  on  the  contrary,  has 
DO  much  the  look  of  having  been  intended  to  be  apoa  a  larger  scale,  as  if  the  latter 
|ild  been  reduced  after  the  design  had  been  lixcd  upon  ;  otherwise,  it  is  satisfactory. 
^Hflimensions  are  S6  feet  by  58. 

PH.  AnJrtirs,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  of  which  Mesurs,  Daukes  and  Hamilton, 
tf  Gloucester^  are  the  architects,  is  one  of  the  happiest  applications  of  gothic  to  be 
liet  with  in  buildings  of  Its  class  anywhere  about  town  ;  the  most  free  from  that  un- 
hAppy   formalism  and  mannerisni,  both  in  regard  to  conception  and  to  treatment, 
Irhich   stamp  many  modern  productions  of   its   kind  otherwise  manifeating  much 
(loTerDess.      Unlike  the   one  in   Charlotte  Street,   this  church   lias  not   a  uniform 
tAevation,  there  being  a  tower  carried  up  at  the  north-west  angle,  neither  distinct  from 
nor  merely  set  upon  that  p^irt  of  the  structure,  but  incorporated  with  and  rising  up  from 
it,  whereby  great  variety  is  thrown  into  the  composition^  without  its  being  too  much 
broken  up,  or  broken  up  at  all  in  its  lower  part,  for  there  very  great  breadth  is  pre- 
lerved — a  pleasing  degree  of  repose,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  either  blankness 
or  insipidity.     On  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  true  artistic  feeling  ia  displayed  ; 
there  are  many  happy  touches  which  make  themselves  felt,  although  they  seem  quite 
spontaneous.     Of  this  kind  is  the  widely-extended  buttress,  with  a  small  but  boldly 
and  handsomely  moulded  doorway  in  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  tower  at  its  north-west 
angle.     Besides  being  piquant  in  itself,  this  exceedingly  valuable  little  bit  aids  the 
ccmposition  greatly  by  spreading  it  out  below.     The  building  is  abo  well  situated  for 
effect,  that  being  no  small  advantage  to  it  which  most  persons  may  bo  likely  to  think 
the  reverse,  namely,  iU  standing  ia  an  iiTegularly-built  street  of  ralher  ordinary 
houses,  just  where  there  is  a  bend  in  the  line.     It  therefore  co^/4/w*fvf  better  than  usual 
with  the  objects  around  it.    Of  the  Wells  Street  church,  the  tower  and  spire  together 
rise  to  the  height  of  155  feet  from  the  ground,  tbe  spire  itself  being  about  70  feet. 
Though  the  east  end  of  tbe  building  can  bo  seen  only  from  a  lit  tie- frequented  thorough- 
fare through  a  back  yard,  it  is  built,  like  the  front,  with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  mouldings.  In  the  interior  theurchca  and  pillars  are  well  moulded, 
and  architectural  effect  is  attended  to  better  than  usual ;  for,  instead  of  cutting 
ftgainst  the  pillars,  the  galleries  in  the  side  aisles  are  set  back  from  them  a  few  feet. 
The  general  dimensions  are  76  feet  from  east  t-o  wcst^  by  6o  iu  breadth,  and  55  in 
height  over  the  nave» 

With  two  or  three  other  eeclcsiaatical  buildings  we  close  our  notices  of  modern 
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church  architecture.  The  moat  important,  ivt  least  in  point  of  sir^,  is  Mr.  Piigiu'l 
Riimnn  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Qeorge'i,  ©ear  Bothlem  Hospital,  which  wjkf  begun  k 
1H41,  and  opcntvi  for  senrice  in  1649.  The  church  itself  ia  of  yellow  Imck  «ilij 
stone  dressings,  rather  coarse  in  its  general  appearance,  and  not  particularlj  $t: 
at  first  in  point  of  general  design,  but  carefully  studied  and  well  executed  in  i 
individual  features  and  their  details.  It  is  in  the  perpendiculnr  gothic  style,  ' 
aouthem  tower^  which,  however,  is  not  yet  carried  up  higher  than  the  reat  of  iki  | 
structure,  but  it  it  or  waa  intended  to  be  Itk)  feet  high,  with  a  spire  of  140  j 
making  altogether  &q  altitude  of  320  feet.  At  the  northern  (the  altar)  en 
a  mass  of  conventual  buildings  attached.  These  consist  of  the  priests'  rc-i  li  u.>t^ 
schools,  and  exhibit  more  of  studied  irregularity  and  quaint  homeliness  Mum  ^  f  ] 
tension  a^^  regardi  design,  or  even  of  aerority  of  character;  and  although  thoj  art! 
not  altogether  deficient  in  physiognomy,  yot»  were  not  their  real  purpose  known,  ihej  j 
might  pass  for  an  almshouse  or  spitij.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  has  three  ei-j 
ooedingiy  brilliant  stained-glass  windows  at  its  north  end,  the  largest  of  them  i 
ckanoel  recess,  the  others  in  a  lateral  chapel  on  tho  west,  and  a  chapel-like 
the  eaat,  which  last  communicates  with  a  long  corridor  that  leads  to  the  coQTeiifi 
reiidences.  At  present  the  interior  has  a  somewhat  vacant  and  bare  lcK>k,  altbougil 
in  one  respect  it  is  more  filled  up  than  is  desirable,  ai  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,! 
bj  the  benches  that  occupy  the  nave.  What  also  strikes  as  a  defect  in  the  buiUirii  j 
itself  is»  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently-marked  eeparation  of  the  aisles  and  nan,  j 
owing  to  the  aruhes  between  them  being  so  wide  and  high,  and  the  pillars  so 
in  bulk,  that  the  eye  takes  iu  the  whole  space  at  once.  What,  perhaps,  * 
body  of  the  church  to  afipear  more  naked  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  ia  the  ] 
decoration  and  vivid  colours  bestowed  on  the  chancel  and  the  two  lateral  chap^lil 
The  former  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  double  screen  of  small  stone  arcbM  aoij 
pillars,  over  which  is  erected  the  rood-loft,  with  a  crucifix  and  figure*  of  th«  Ti 
and  St,  John,  which,  besides  being  nearly  of  life  size,  arc  coloured  iu  imitation  cf  lifti 
or  else  of  wax- work.     Tho  chancel  or  sanctuary,  which  is  about  40  foet  in  rl«pih,| 

d  as  many  iii  height,  is  scenic  enough,  not  to  »ay  tliealric  also,  in  effect.  Tlie  hig 
tar,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  is  covered  in  front  with  ^uatrefoil  panels  containin 
bas-reliefs;  and  is  backed  by  a  rercdos  of  the  same  material,  forming  a  series 
canopied  niches,  vi^.  ten  small  ones  containing  figures  of  angels,  and  a  large  one  i 
each  end,  with  tho  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Immediately  over  ibis  rereda 
is  the  large  east  window  of  nine  lights,  with  a  complexity  of  tracery  in  its  head  ; 
the  whole  of  it  filled  in  with  brilliant  painted  glass,  presented  bj  the  Earl  of  8h 
bury.  The  other  windows  of  tho  chancel,  and  also  those  of  the  two  chapcU,  are  < 
painted  glass  ;  nor  have  ultiamariue,  vermilion,  and  gibiing  been  spared  for  the  oil 
cmbellishmonts.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ostentatious  display  made  in  mere  oma 
meiits  and  accessories,  the  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  of  particularly  rid 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  affectedly  plain.  There  is,  besides,  great  inoiiualir 
of  taste  shown  :  thus,  while  tho  stone  pulpit  is  a  really  l>eautiful  work  of  excellent^ 
design  and  execution,  tho  organ  loft  and  choristcra'  gaUerj  strikea  us  as  sadly  j 
the  etFect  that  would  else  attend  that  lofty  and  spacious  recess  over  the  entrance  i 
the  south  end  of  the  nave  (for  the  church  stands  north  and  south),  and  within  th«i 
tower^  where  the  painted  window,  seen  tlirough  the  lofty  open  arch  which  frames  in| 
the  galiery  and  recess,  shows  itself  in  ycry  pictures<^ue  perspective. 

The  iVVii'  CiUkUk  Vht(txk,  St.  John*s  Wood,  was  built  and  endowed  in  18S3  by  tw^l 
ladies.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  t^ide  of  the  Grove  End  Road,  fronting  to  it,  an4j 
Vet  ween  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Iiodgo  Itoads,  to  both  of  which  its  ^anks  j 
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liiomMlret  TCStXNStivcly.  The  western  and  principal  front  of  thifi  edifice  ig  divided 
lia  three  coaiparttnenis.  The  central  com  par  (men  t,  fronting  the  nnve^  projects 
bout  ten  feet^  zind  is  Hanked,  or  terminated  hitoraJly^  by  octagonal  piimiLcled 
btffl^oto,  which  run  up  to  a  height  of  sixty  feot^  and  is  itself  turmounted  by  n  gMe, 
ie  aeroUrinm  of  which  is  formed  by  a  cross,  similar  to  tho  crota  at  the  east  end  of 
ftllAbury  CBthedraL  The  grand  entrance  door  is  in  this  compartment  of  the  frout, 
id  abaye  it  there  is  a  triple  lancet-headed  window,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  gable 
occupied  by  a  cLrcuLar  or  Cathenne-wheel  window,  above  which  u  ft  panel  with  a 
ODOgTftm  of  the  founders  immediately  under  the  acroteral  cross.  The  middle  bay 
'  the  triple  window  rises  above  the  other  two,  and  thus  adapts  itself  better  to  the 
cJied  and  groined  ceiling  within.  The  outer  comi>artment9  of  the  front,  being  the 
t>tit  of  the  ttislex,  have  doors  opening  into  them,  and  single  lancet  windows,  and 
#|r  gables  are  surmounted  by  peculiarly  formed  ornamented  crosses,  taken  from  a 
re  example  of  the  thirteenth  century  found  in  Normandy,  and  smaller  pinnacled 
STet0  rise  eut  of  the  buttresses  on  their  outer  angles.  It  is  not  too  much  to  6ay  of 
I3  froiitj  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  modem  adaptations  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
IT  si^cient  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  Ijondon  presents,  and  that  whilst  the  style 
l^ictly  adhered  to,  the  composition  is  original^  though  the  materials  are  for  the 
Bt  p«rt  taken  from  existing  examples. 

A  fieuf  S^igogm^  in  Great  St,  Helen's,  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  in 
•oshy  Square,  from  which  it  is  Approached  through  a  narrow  covered  passage, 
id^  though  secluded  from  yiew,  has  nevertheless  a  regular  fa^*ade,  forming  its 
yrtbern  extremity.  This,  which  is  the  only  part  visible  of  the  outside,  forma  a 
imposition  in  the  Italian  style,  divided  into  two  stories  and  three  compartments 
orison  tally.  In  the  centre  one  is  an  open  loggia  of  three  arches,  resting  upon 
m|>l^  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  above  are  five  large  arched  windows,  which 
r«  tbcMie  of  an  apartment  (42  by  21  feet)  used  as  a  committee-room  or  Ttetry.  This 
eirtion  of  the  frr>nt  is  crowned  by  a  bold  block  cornice  of  Portland  stone.  Within 
JIO  lo^ia  are  three  doors,  opening  into  an  inner  vestibule,  or  rather  corridor,  carried 
IttHgrersely  to  the  body  of  the  interior,  and  having  the  gallery  staircases  at  the 
•ttremitiea.  Facing  the  doors  from  the  loggia  are  others  that  lead  immediately  into 
the  synagogxie  ;  the  cotip  tVft^il  of  which  is  not  a  little  striking  and  attractive,  not 
inly  on  account  of  its  proportions  and  air  of  spaciou^neits,  but  also  its  general 
lleganee,  and,  in  aome  respects,  novelty  of  design.  As  a  piece  of  interior  architec- 
fure  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  designer,  ^Ir*  J.  Bavies,  who  has  here  distinguished 
iimself  most  advantageously*  One  circumetance  highly  favourable  to  effect  u^  that 
^1i»  ftrea  is  not  blocked  up  as  our  churches  are  with  pewing«  the  seats  in  the  lower 
9art  being  almost  confined  to  the  space  beneath  the  side  galleries,  beyond  which  they 
mtend  only  three  or  four  feet,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  fluor,  between  the  ark  at 
be  south  end  and  the  platform  at  the  north,  quite  unencumbered.  Even  these  seats 
ure  not  enclosed  like  pews,  but  are  separated  from  the  nave  (if  it  may  so  be  called) 
jy  merely  a  low  parapet.  Another  tbmg,  equally  favourable  in  regard  to  archi- 
aetural  effect,  is,  that  the  seats  of  the  galleries  are  quite  concealed  from  view, 
fe|ead  or  showing  themseWcs  as  they  do  in  some  of  our  churches,  rising  steeply  one 
Bfre  another,  like  those  in  a  play-house.  The  total  length  from  north  to  south, 
ncluding  the  recess  or  ark  at  the  south  end,  is  72  feet,  and  tho  extreme  width  51,  or 
^tween  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  32  ;  while  the  extreme  height  is  4S.  The  eleva- 
ions  of  the  sides  consist  of  two  orders,  presenting  five  inter-columns  above  and  below, 
hat  is,  four  columns  and  two  pilasters  at  the  extremities.  The  lower  order  may  be 
ermed  Doric^  having  an  entablature  of  that  character ;  but  the  pillars   or  piers 
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which  support  it  are  quite  novel  in  design.  The  upper  columns  Are  Gorinthinn,  ud 
bchiiiJ  them  arc  seen  five  i^iudoivs,  which  deserve  to  l»o  particul«.rl3r  mei^*  ^  " 
account  of  the  architectural  fiuiah  hestowed  on  them;  in  con^eij^uciice  of  \> 
contributo  very  matcriiUly  to  the  unity  and  consistencj  of  the  design,  Iha^  j:, 
likewise,  another  series  of  sumllcr  semicircular  windows^  between  the  cornice  of  tK« 
upper  order  and  the  ceiliug,  answering  to  a  clerestory.  All  these  windows  : 
with  ground  glass,  with  coloured  borders,  which,  if  wo  except  the  giltict!  iv 

itanding  on  the  lower  entaljlature,  that  iserves  as  the  real  parapet  to  ; 
e  only   colouring  in  these  bide  clevutious  of  the  interior.     The  ck 
8^)uth  end  between  the  {galleries  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  ark,  a  ficmicircnlar  t«»a% 
about  25  feet  in  diamet^r^  of  lofty  proportions,  and  covc^red  by  a  aomi-doine.    lltf 
also  consists  of  two  orders,  viz.  an  Italian  Doric  in  pilasters,  who^e  shafu  are 
in   imitation  of  verde  anti^o  on  a  porphyry  ground,  and  the  mouldings  oi  thcf 
capitals  and  entabluture  relieved  by  gilding  ;  and  a  Corinthian  order,  with  colniniLi 
resembling  Sienna  marble,  and  capitals  and  entablature  in  white  and  grit)d.     It  oob- 
«ista  of  eight  columns,  vis;,  four  in  front,  disposed  in  pairs  (one  on  each  ^ide  of 
opening),  and  backed  by  pilasters,  and  fonr  others  within  the  recests,  enclotfed 
twro  pilasters,  grouped  with  the  first-mentioned  ones,  and  forming  the  reveaU 

opening  of  the  ark«     lu  the  threo  upper  inter-columns  thus  produced  are  as 
hed  windows,  entirely  filled  with  i^taiued  glass  of  very  rich  aral»esi|n«) 

windows,  which  add  so  much  splendour  to  this  otherwise  very  rich  an:hil#' 
tunl  eomposition,  were  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  James  Nixon  ;  and  the 
one  hafi  the  name  nf  Jehovalj,  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the  tables  of  the  law,    Thi 
semi-dome  h  cojfered  with  octagonal  caissons,  filled  in   with  gilded  txi^tte* 
a^ure  ground.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  other  decoration,  including  rich  fesi 
fruit  and  flowers  between  the  capitaJs  of  the  Corinthian  columns,  and  omamexi! 
the  frieze  of  the  same  order,  on  which  h  injjcrihed,  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  follow* 
ing  sentence  : — "  Know  in  whose  presence  thou  atandcst."     The  centre  of  the  lower, 
part  is  fitted  up  with  the  recesses  for  the  books  of  the  law,  which  arc  enclosed  wi 
elegant  duors  of  solid  and  beautifully-polished  mahogany,  partly  concealed  by  a 
velvet  curtain,  fringed  with  gold,     There  are  likewise  massive  gilded  candelaba 
nor  is  tlie  pavement  at  all  inferior  to  the  other  parts,  it  being  entirely  of  tine  Teint?«i 
Italian  marble,  though  partly  concealed  by  rich  carpeting.     This  aik  m  n&t  end  "^^  1 
by  auy  railing,  but  is  elevated    from  the  rest  of  the  floor  by  two   steps,    v 
advancing  forward  semicircular ly,  cause  the  marble  pavement  of  the  recess  to  proHr-w* 
a  complete  circle  in  its  plan.     Outside  of  the  ai'k  U  an  arched  panel  on  each  iidi^«a 
the  liivcl  of  the  galleries ;  that  on  the  east  coutalning  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  tad 
Itoyal  Family,  in  Hebrew — and  the  other  a  similar  one,  in  EugUah.     AW>vc  lli«  ui  I  „ 
ther*i  is  a  rich  fan-window  of  painted  glass,  autl  a  corresponding  one,  though  U**  " 
brilliantly  coloured^  at  the  north  cad.      Tins   latter  is  comparatively    jdain,   bebf 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  platform,  which  is  mi^ed   four  aie^a  above  the  Ie\  ■- 
the  tloor.  and  enclosed  by  a  low  parapet,  on  the  pedestals  of  whicli  are  pUced  cait 
labra  similar  to  those  within  the  ark.     The  ceiling,  which  is  flat,  contributes  not  i 
little  to  the  general  richness   of  the   whole  ;  its   centre  part  beiug  d6c*>ratcd  witk' 
thirty  coders,  each  of  which  contains  a  large  flower,  serving  to  conceal  an  aperture  l*3f 
ventilation.     It  was  built  in  1839. 
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XVIII.    CHURCHES:    II. 


Mabt  Oybbibs. — Romance  haa  of  l&te  years  borrowed  much  from  the  itores 
zh  our  antiquaries  and  topographers  haTe  been  so  long  and  so  indnstriouslj  heap- 
up,  and  with  its  '<  wizard"  touch  has  reanimated  the  dxy  bones  and  crumbling 
ides.  It  is  pity  that  the  antiquaries  and  the  topographers,  on  their  part,  do  not 
^rocate  such  friendly  advances.  Romance  would  do  mueh  for  them.  So  ikr,  how- 
,  are  they  from  thinking  so,  that,  eren  when  anything  of  the  kind  comes  in  their 
— ^is  so  forced  upon  their  attention  that  they  mwt  notice  it — ^nothing  can  be  more 
mcteristic  than  their  treatment  of  the  impertinence.  How  suspiciously  they  peer 
its  genealogy ;  how  curtly  they  dismiss  it  if  no  flaw  be  there  discorerable ;  how 
mphantly  if  there  be !  So,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  noble  church  we  are  about  to 
ribe,  Mary  Orery,  plying  to  and  fro  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  great 
r,  before  a  single  metropolitan  bridge  existed,  and  doToting  her  earnings,  as  well 
le  earnings  of  her  parents  before  her,  to  the  erection  of  a  religious  house  on  its 
£8, — eren  she,  poor  maiden,  hardly  escapes  their  hands :  they  would  deprive  her 
11  honours,  based  though  they  be  upon  nine  or  ten  centuries  of  grateful  recollec- 
.  And  why  would  they  do  this  ?  Why,  whilst  few  traditions  are  better  authen- 
bed  than  this  of  the  ferryman's  daughter,  should  few  or  none  of  the  local  historians 
it  frank  and  hearty  credence  ?  Why  should  most  of  them  make  a  point  of  ques- 
ing  its  truth  ?  Let  us  see  what  the  evidence  is.  And  first  we  shall  call  one  of 
r  own  body  (honest  John  Stow,  the  prince  of  topographers,  because  he  has  some 
he  spirit  of  poetry  about  him,)  into  court.  '^  This  church,  or  some  other  in  place 
cof,  was  of  old  time,  long  before  the  Ootiguestf  an  house  of  sisters,  founded  by  a 
icn  named  Mary.  Vwto  the  which  house  and  sisters  she  left  (as  was  left  her  by 
parents)  the  oversight  and  profits  of  a  cross  ferry  over  the  Thames  there  kept 
re  that  any  bridge  was  builded.  This  House  of  Sisters  was  afterwards  by  Swithin, 
•ble  lady,  converted  into  a  college  of  priests,  who,  in  place  of  the  ferry,  builded  a 
ge  of  timber,  <kc.  ♦♦  *  *  In  the  year  1106  was  this  church  again  founded 
»nons  regular,  by  William  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  William  Dauncy,  Kts.,  Normans."* 
as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
T  the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  religious  communities  in  their  *^ canon*'*  books, 
zh  names  were  recited  from  time  to  time  with  honour,  and  the  persons  thence- 
rard  held  as  sancti,  or  saints ;  and  hence  the  word  *^ canonization,^'*  Such,  proba- 
was  the  process  that  transformed  the  ferryman's  daughter  into  St.  Mary  Overy : 
latter  word  meaning  either  Over  the  Rh^  (the  Saxon  word  for  river),  or,  o'  the 
ry,— easily  corrupted  into  Overy,  when  the  bridge  had  put  aside  the  more  primi- 
method  of  transport,  and  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  was  forgotten.  The 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  derivation  ;  "  for  in  some  very  ancient  records  the 
rch  is  called  St.  Mary  at  the  Ferrtf^ 

he  second  foundation  of  St.  Mary  Overies  was,  as  we  have  seen,  for  canons  regular; 

the  founders  were  "  William  Pont  de  TArche,  and  William  Dauncy,  Kts.,  Nor- 

is."    Aldgod  was  the  first  prior.    QifiTord,  the  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 

♦  Stiype's  Stow,  vol.  il  p.  773. 
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about  the  same  period  built  the  splendid  palaco  ftdjoining,  was  also  a  great  benefK 
indeed  the  erection  of  the  entire  nave  is  attributed  to  him*     Others  rendered 
a  nee  of  a  dilTereiit  but  do  less  useful  kind.     Alexander  Fitzgerald  gave  two 
chce»e,  and  his  grandson  Henry  a  field  of  wheat.     The  ceremonies  attending  the  j 
sentation  of  important  gifts  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  inBtance  of  the  iioomd  ^ 
Earl  of  Warren,  ivho,  in  presenting  his  church  of  Klrceafield  to  the  new  priory,  ] 
a  knife  upon  the  altar,  in  confirmation  of  the  grant.     Of  the  building  erected  i 
period,  there  remaiaed  in  the  nave,  till  the  late  alterations,  four  massy  round  pOho] 
(differing  from  all  the  others,  of  a  later  date^  which  supported  the  roof),  and  the  tox 
iviicicnt  Nomiiin  arch  which  was  discoTcrcd  a  few  years  since  buried  in  the  thickaoi 
of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  which  led,  it  is  9Up|>osedf  into  the  cloisters  that  «i- 1 
tended  aU>ng  the  northern  side  of  St.  jMary  Ovcries. 

In  the  great  fire  of  Southwark  in  1212,  the  Priory  received  so  much  damage,  tlu4  , 
the  canons  fuunded  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  performed  aUtkl 
servioe^s  of  their  church  until  St-  Mary  Overios  was  repaired.     From  this  ho 
aroae  the  well-known  St.  Thomas's.     About  fivo-and-twenty  years  after  this  cala 
the  chapel  of  8t.  Mary  Magdalen  was  founded  by  Peter  dc  Rupibus  [Peter  des  RocmST 
who  was  congecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Rome,  by  the  Pope,  having  proviouslj 
distinguished  himself  as  a  follower  of  Richard  L,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood at  his  hands.     On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Perabroko  he  was  appointed  gnardiw 
of  the  young  king,  Henry  III.,  but  waa  ftoon  supplanted  by  his  great  rival,  Hubert  | 
de  Burgb»    Of  the  state  of  the  Priory  in  the  heginnimg  of  the  fourteenth  century  i 
there  is  an  interesting  record  j  it  is  an  answer  to  the  apphcatioii  of  the  king,  Edward  U 
to  admit  one  of  his  aged  servantis  into  their  body.    They  state  that  they  are  so  poor 
that  the  wholo  of  their  goods,  rents,  and  possessions  cannot  afford  sufficient  for  their  I 
own  maintenance  without  the  "pious  bounty  of  tho  faithful ;"  and  then  continues—  I 
**  our  church,  too,  which  now  for  thirty  years  !ast  past  {oh  shame  !)  has  been  in  ruiiv  I 
we  have  laboured  our  utmost  about  tho  repairs  of,  since  the  beginning  of  that  time,  i 
yet  we  have  only  been  able  to  proceed  so  far  in  its  restoration  (hindered  hy  vexatioui 
and  burdensome  exactions,  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal)  as  to  build  our  cam- 
panile.     I^Ioreovcrj  through  that  continued  resistance  which  without  ceasing  we  •t'  I 
tempt  against  the  violence  of  the  River  Thames  (on  whose  banks  our  little  hon^e  is  I 
situated),  and  for  the  safety  of  our  cliurch,  our  strength  would  not  suffice  for  our  own  I 
aecurity,  were  the  danger  not  kssencd  happily  on  the  one  hand  by  a  subsidy,  on  the 
other  by  our  being  immediately  furnished  by  ourselves,"  tkc,*     During  the  period 
that  the  monks  had  been  so  piounly  struggling  to  repair  their  church,  Walter,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (in  1273)  promulgated  thirty  day?**  indulgence  to  all  who  shotiM 
assist  them  ;  with  what  succe^j^  does  not  appear.     Another  ancient  record  recalls  a  I 
custom  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  oklcn  times,  which  must  have  presented  man  J 
pleasing  and  picturesque  features.     The  Priory  passed  a  statute  in  1337,  restricting 
the  hojf-hUhop  to  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.     The  personage  thus  referred  to  w«* 
a  child  commonly  cho-Aen  from  among  tho  choristers  by  them  on  St.  Nicholas'  D»y 
(December  fi),  to  assume  the  dignity  and  perform  some  of  the  offices  of  a  Idshop,  until  I 
the  following  Innocents'  Day,  wearing  all  the  while  the  mitre,  and  bearing  thej 
toral  staff.     On  the  eve  of  that  d^y-t  tho  chorister  as  bishop,  and  his  eomp 
prebends,  walked  in  procession  to  the  church,  preceded  by  the  dean  and  auion«. ' 
he  went  be  was  feasted  by  the  people,  and  bestowed  in  return  his  blessing,  which  wm 
highly  coveted. 

♦  Buodela  Brevium  et  Litcram  in  Turro,  London,    Ann.  32  Edw.  I.     Translated  in 
Taylor's  *  Annala' 
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arriye  now  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  eyents  in  the  history  of  St.  Mary 
s — its  restoration  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  poet 
contributed  the  principal  funds.  This  church  was  doubtless  endeared  to  him 
eculiar  tie :  he  was  married  here,  in  1397,  to  Alice  Groundolf,  by  the  celebrated 
m  of  Wickham,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  here  their  ashes 
A  small  monument  marked  the  site  of  her  resting-place,  according  to  Leland, 
has  long  disappeared  ;  his  is  doubtless  destined  to  last  as  long  as  the  beautiful 

which  enshrines  it. 

(  monument,  now  in  the  south  transept,  was  originally  in  a  part  of  the  north 
f  the  nave,  called  St.  John's  Chapel,  where  it  was  placed  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  as  expressed  in  his  will.  He  writes, "  I  leave  my  soul  to  Crod  my 
r  ;  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Canons  of  the  blessed  Mary 
ires,  in  a  place  expresdy  provided  for  it''' 

gratitude  of  the  canons  to  their  generous  benefactor  was  marked  by  their  long 
oing  to  perform  a  yearly  obiit  to  his  memory,  and  by  hanging  up  a  tablet  beside 
onument  with  the  inscription  ''  that  whosoeyer  prayeth  for  the  soul  of  John 
,  he  shall,  so  oft  as  he  so  doth,  have  a  M  and  a  D  days  of  pardon."  Each  of 
ree  inscriptions  seen  at  the  back  was  originally  supported  by  a  Virgin  crowned  ; 
it  named  "  Charity,"  with  the  lines, 

**  In  thee  who  art  the  Son  of  God  the  Father, 
Be  he  saved  that  lies  under  this  stone !" 

»ond  named  "  Mercy,"  with  the  lines, 

"  0  good  Jesu,  show  thy  mercy 
To  the  soul  whose  body  lies  here  ;'* 

e  third  named  "  Pity,"  with  the  lines, 

*'  For  thy  pity,  Jesu,  have  regard 
And  put  this  soul  in  safe  keeping." 

Drds  "  Charity,"  "  Mercy,"  and  "  Pity,"  are  painted  in  red  above  their  respectiye 
is,  which  are  in  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  letters,  also  in  red. 
ng  across  beneath  these  inscriptions  is  another,  to  the  following  effect,  similarly 
d,  which  has  been  thus  rendered : — 

"  His  shield  henceforth  is  useless  gprown  ; 
To  pay  Death's  tribute  slain : 
His  soul 's  with  pious  freedom  flown 
Where  spotless  spirits  reign." 

front  we  read,  "  Here  lies  John  Gower,  Esquire,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  also 
factor  to  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II."  On 
irple  and  gold  band,  with  fillets  of  roses,  which  encircles  his  head,  are  the  words 
;i  JhQ."  The  three  gilded  volumes  which  support  the  latter  bear  the  names  of 
's  principal  works,— the  *  Speculum  Meditantis,'  written  in  French,  a  work  of 
»ts  and  examples,  recommending  the  chastity  of  the  marriage-bed ;  the  *■  Vox 
ntis,'  in  Latin,  having  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  for  its  subject ;  and  the 
issio  Amantis,'  in  English,  where  an  unhappy  lover  is  solaced  by  his  priest's 
ig  out  a  profusion  of  stories  and  disquisitions.  The  last  alone  has  been  printed, 
;  is  upon  that  his  fame  as  a  poet  deservedly  rests.  On  the  wall  at  his  feet  are 
ns,  and  a  hat  or  helmet,  with  a  red  hood  bordered  with  ermine,  and  surmounted 
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hj  his  cre^t,  &  dog.  In  the  1ii«t  Ibur  or  fi^e  years  of  Oower't  life  he  became  blind,  taJ  ] 
wai,  he  pathetically  compl&inflf 

"  Coj^demn'd  io  saSer  life,  deT0i4  of  light." 

Ona  would  lika  to  know  whether  ho  had  previoutlj  foen  the  beautiful  adite^hll 
aajMnded  his  tf^aaure  to  rear^  or  whether  he  knew  chat  beau^  only  by  Hslailuig  l&Hi] 
pfaiiei  £rom  other  and  much  losa  dccply-intercfted  adinirefnt 

Will  our  readerH  look  once  more  upon  the  cDg^raTiTig  of  Oower's  raonaincnt  ?    fbiyj 
will  there  jiee  on  the  pilUr  at  the  ^ide  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  certain  amii 
To  that  slight  memorial  ia  attached  a  long  train  of  recollections,  tnany  of  thtvi  i 
highest  interest.     The  arms  are  of  the  Beaufort  familj ;  the  hat  U  Obrdiltal 
fort*(» — that  wealthy  and  ambitious  prelate^  whose  death-bed  has  Watt  painted  Kfl 
Shakspere  in  Buch  awful  colours  : — 

"  Lord  cardlu»l^  if  thou  think'et  on  heaTen'a  blisB» 
Hold  up  thv  hand,  make  t$ignal  of  thj  hope, — 
He  dioi^  and  makeij  no  «ign/' 

ii  Teaaon,  howeTer»  to  hope  that  Beaufort's  death-bed  was  tioi  of  §o  i^jM  i 
character  aa  the  poet  intimates.    The  nsemorials  of  him  placed  here  are  suppoeed  tft  i 
commemorute  his  assistance  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  Gower,  perhapl  ] 
had  but  partially  eomplctod,    Beaufort  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  14KA,  j 
the  very  jear  iu  which  Gower  died.     But  the  principal   ik«sociations  su^eeied  bf  I 
tlioac  memorialji  are  of  a  much  more  ubsorhing  nature  than  any  we  ha?e  yt»t  inti*  1 
mated  ;  to  us  thoy  speak  of  an  event  in  which  the  wily  Cardinal  had,  it  is  said^  iht 
principal  shares — ^tho  marriage  of  the  royal  poet  of  Scotland^  James  I.^  to  Jane,  i 
young  lady  of  great  personal  and  mental  accomplishments,  daughter  of  the  Canliaal'i 
deoeaied  hrother^  the  Karl  of  Somerset,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  King.     If  oiia  i 
to  seek  no  further  than  the  pages  of  many  of  the  olii  chroniclers,  we  should  say  that 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  match  was  to  allay  vrhatetor  angry  feelings  might  ha»i 
l)ecn  prt>dnced  by  James's  long  captivity  in  England,  and  connect  the  crowns  of  Ea^ 
land  and  Scotland  by  a  powerful  tie ;  but  we  know,  from  the  6xqui»it4i  poem  nhieh  i 
records  James's  feelings  and  aentimentji  whilst  in  captivity*,  Uiat  a  deepen 
than  a ta t ejiinen  tjike  account  of  thrilled  through  his  heart  when  that  marriage  «il| 
made,     Windsor  Castle  had  ceased  to  be  a  prison  long  before  its  gates  were  flung  wids  I 
open  for  bis  departure.     Lookiog  out  upon  the  garden  which  lay  before  his  wtndoti, 
"  1  saw/'  he  says,  **  one  fresh  May  morrow, — 


"  walking  under  the  tower 
Full  secretly  n<*w  coming  btr  to  plain. 
The  fairest  and  the  freahesit  yuung^  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  b«forc  that  hour." 


Lost  in  wonder  he  doubted  whether  it  was 


I. 

r  Lo 

^^L  *'  a  worldly  cre&ture, 

^^f  Or  heavenly  thing  ia  likeness  of  nat(ire/' 

f  that  he  saw  before  him,  with  that  *^  golden  hair''  and  *^  chaplet  fresh  of  hue,"  and 
I  **  Beauty  enough  Uy  make  a  world  to  dote/' 

I  Was  he  prisoner  after  thiii  /    Yes,  hut  it  was  Jane  Bca,ufort  who  held  the  key  a    This 

I  ij$  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  tiuusactions  of  the  time  concerning  his  release  ; 


•  The  *  King's  Qaair.' 
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jttffice  It  to  mj  h^  wm  leleMed^  &iid  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sum  charged  for 
iU  eighteen  years'  mamtenauce^  waa  resigned  bj  if  ay  of  dowry.  The  marriage  feast 
jTM  of  coiuTBo  held  at  the  Cardiuar^  palace  adjoioLDg,  and  in  a  etyk  befitting  the  rank 
ff  tba  guefts,  the  importance  of  the  occasion^  and  the  station  and  opiUence  of  the 
biextftiner,  who  was  then  the  richest  man  in  England.  Tbe  mother  of  Jane  (now 
IbiMq  «if  Scotland),  her  unclea,  and  other  kindred,  literally  showered  presents  upon 
Ur  of  "'  plate,  jewels*  gold  and  eilver,  rich  furniture,  cloths  of  arraa,  auch  as  at  that 
igne  bad  not  been  seen  in  Scotland ;  aiid^  amongst  other  gorgeous  oraamentst  a  suit 
|f  hangings  in  which  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  mo3t  curtom^ly  wrought.  And 
\9mg  thus  furnished  of  all  things  fit  for  her  estate,  her  two  uncles  (the  Cardinal  and 
|i«o  Duke  of  Exeter),  and  di?ers  other  noble  men  and  ladie^t,  accompanied  her  and 
toMkf^  James  her  husband  into  hia  own  kingdom  of  ScotlatiJ,  where  they  were  receiTad 
i  hja  Bubjecta  with  all  joy  and  gladue**,"t  The  connection  so  romantically  begun 
fnm  blessed  with  more  than  ordinary  happiness:  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  writers 
eem  to  frann  as  they  speak  of  the  Queen'^  beauty,  virtue,  and  conjugal  alTection, 
ind  as  to  him,  the  accomplished  student — muBician — poet,  did  the  title  kiriff  enhance 
g  diminish  his  claims  to  love  and  admiration  ?  Drummond  of  Ilawthomden  answers 
ow  us: — ■'  Of  the  former  kings  (of  Scotland)  it  might  be  said,  the  nation  made  the 
Elliot  but  </*M  kiiiff  imuk  thai  people  a  notion."  J  A  terrible  death,  however,  awaited 
lim.  The  turbulent  nobles,  whom  his  vigour  kept  in  awe,  conspired  againet  James. 
^u  the  2-1  th  of  February,  1437,  whilst  he  was  conversing  with  the  Queen  and  her 
attendant  laiiies  just  before  retiring  to  rest,  the  murtlcrers  were  heard  at  the  door* 
Fam^s,  knowing  their  aim,  instantly  tore  up  one  of  the  planks  of  tbe  flooring  and 
leocended  into  the  vaults  Wneath  i  blit  he  could  not  escape  his  remorseless  pursuers. 
Ed  Tftin  did  the  Queen  throw  hentelf  between  him  and  the  assailants :  she  was  twice 
iroiinded,  and  at  length  torn  forcibly  away,  and  the  murder  accomplished.  Yet  in 
r  of  the  poet-king  even  this  atrocious  deed  stands  not  ivithout  its  own  pe- 
A  sublime  spirit  of  self-devotion  characterised  that  dreadful  hour,  and 
iitB!%it«d  Itself  as  the  purest  and  highest  self-d«Totbn  generally  does^  in  a  woman's 
^ntlc  form. 

Iii  the  Lansdowne  M8.§  there  is  a  curious  record  concerning  a  charge  of  heresy^ 
btx»u^ht  against  Joane  Baker  in  1510,  for  having  s^d  that  ''she  was  sorry  she  had 
jpone  in  so  many  pilgrimages,  at  to  HH,  tSavwUr'^t  and  divers  other  pilgrimages.''  St. 
If ftry  Overies  is  sup|ioBed  to  have  received  its  modem  name  of  Bt.  Saviour's  after  its 
liaaiolution,  in  153£>,  at  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  religious  houses,  when  tbe 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  aud  St,  Margaret  were  coosolidated,  and  the  Priory 
Ghurch  purchased  from  the  King  for  divine  worship.  The  passage  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  latter  was  known  as  St.  Saviour^'s  nearly  thirty  years  before.  In 
1/V32  a  dole  was  given  here  at  tbe  door,  which  attracted  such  multitudes  of  people 
that  several  persons  were  smothered  in  the  crowd.  Two  or  three  years  later  the 
Kiug,  Henry  VIIL,  ordered  a  public  procession  to  take  place  in  the  church,  with  what 
object  does  not  appear  ^  but  it  was  performed  with  great  ceremony  and  splendour. 

•  Though  the  detention  of  James  was  a  most  u^justifialjle  proceeding,  never  was  captive 
more  honourablj  used.  The  very  beat  possible  education  that  the  age  could  fumieh  was 
given  to  him.  Bishop  Leighton  snid  only  the  truth  when,  addrcsjiing  Henry  V!.  for  bla 
release,  he  observed,  **  His  abode  with  you  ijcemcth  rather  to  have  been  a  remaining  in  an 
JjBemy  than  io  any  captivity/' 
P^  Drake'i!  '  Hij^toria  Anglo-Scotiea.' 

t  '  Histor>^  of  the  Lives  and  Beigns  of  the  Five  Jameses,  Kings  of  Scotland.* 

ft  078,  v.^44,  p.  129. 
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la  153I>  the  Priory  was  dissokcd,  and  its  prior,  Linsted,  pensioned  off  withXlon* 
year.  The  annual  revenue  at  this  period  was  ^£624  6*.  6f/.  During  Wyatt's  in91l^«^ 
tion,  in  1554^  St.  Mary  Ov erics  had  &  narrow  escape  &om  destruction:  he  and  ht 
Boldiers  kaving  posted  themselves  in  Southwark,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ^bc&t 
•eren  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  eulverina,  and  dcmi-cannons,  full  against  the  f«oit  of 
the  bridge,  and  againat  Southwark%  and  the  two  steeples  of  St.  01ave*s  a&d  St.  Bfuy 
Overica,  beside  all  the  pieces  on  the  Wkite  Tower,  and  three  fauconets  over  the  Wate^ 
gate/*""^  The  inhabitants  of  Southward  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  Wyait  to 
depart,  which  he  did.  His  soldiers,  however,  sacked  the  palace,  and  destroyed  iti 
extensive  library.  The  next  year  showed  but  too  clearly  that  Wyatt  had  not  stnigglli 
againfit  any  imaginary  evils.  Persecution  in  its  worst  shape— religious  persecution^ 
and  carried  to  an  extreme  which  England  has  never  known  before  or  since — wm  tha 
begun,  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  sit  in  St.  Mary  Overies  for  the  trial  d 
heretics*  On  the  2Bth  of  January,  Bii<hop  Hooper  and  John  Rogers  were  called  bdbM 
this  ci>uncO,  excommunicated,  and  seat  to  prison  till  the  following  day,  when  they  wtM 
again  brought  up  with  John  Bradford,  and  sentence  passed.  Drs,  CJroomc  and  Ferranf^ 
and  Mr.  Saundere,  appeared  the  next  day  before  this  dread  tribunal  of  bigots.  Oa 
the  4th  of  February,  the  first  victim,  John  Rogers,  went,  with  indomitable  coun^ 
to  the  stake  at  Sinitbficld.  Others  rapidly  followed,  and  within  the  three  years  next 
ensuing  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  thus  perished.  Of  the  spirit  tlut 
actuated  theHo  martyrs,  plain  John  Bradford's  letter  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimefp 
written  about  this  period,  affords  as  good  an  example  as  some  of  the  more  brilltasi 
passages  which  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with  this  subject,  **Thi«  day,  I 
think,  or  to-morrow  at  the  uttermost,  hearty  Hooper,  Binccro  Saunders,  and  tnutj 
Taylor,  end  their  course  and  receive  their  crown.  The  next  am  I,  which  hourly  look 
for  the  porter  to  open  mo  the  gates  after  them,  to  enter  into  the  desired  rest.*'  Whtt 
could  persecution  do  with  men  like  these  I  Not  four  years  after  the  coiamission  had 
sat,  and  sent  its  Protestant  victims  by  wholesale  to  the  stake,  we  find  an  order  to 
dispose  of  the  **  Popish  vestments,"  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church ;  oonsiit' 
ing  of  robes  of  black  velvet  and  crirason  satin,  with  "lyans"  of  silver,  and  knobi 
of  gold,  a  deacon's  cope  of  green  velvet  and  crimson,  with  flowers  of  gold,  &c ; 
ad  two  years  Inter  all  the  valuable  Latin  records  of  the  Priory  were  btumtf  al 
'superstitious"  remains  of  Poi>ery.  About  1578  the  church  was  repaired  in  ntaoy 
parts,  "and  withlu  throughout  richly  and  very  worthily  beautified."  Under  the 
year  1607  we  find  in  the  Register  of  Burials  of  St.  I^Iary  Overica  a  few  words  that 
serve  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  the  imagination  : — '^  Edmond  ShaksperSi 
player,  in  the  churcb.^^  This  w^is  the  great  dramatist^s  brother.  A  somewhat  aimilar 
recollection  belongs  to  the  jear  1025,  when  the  same  register  records  tho  death  and 
burial  of  *' 3Ir  John  Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church/'  Aubrey  thus  describes  tha 
circumstances  attending  his  death: — ^' In  the  great  plague  of  1*325  a  knight  cf 
Norfolk  or  Suffulk  invited  him  into  the  country :  he  stayed  but  to  make  hinjself  a  suit 
of  clothes,  and,  while  it  was  making,  fell  sick  and  died  ;  this  I  heard  frx^m  the  tailori 
who  is  now  a  very  old  man  and  clerk  of  St.  Mary  Overy."  We  conclude  this  (tht 
historical)  portion  of  our  notice  with  a  passage  from  Strype's  Stow,  written  abcmi 
1713,  and  describing  its  state,  kc,  at  that  time  ; — ''This  is  now  a  very  magnificent 
church,  since  the  late  reparation.  It  hath  an  huge  organ,  which  was  procured  by 
voluntary  subscription.  The  repair  (tt  is  said)  cost  the  pariah  £:26O0,  and  that  well 
laid  out.    The  old  monuments  are  all  refreshed  and  new  painted,'*     A  sttU  mpre 
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important  reparation  haa  taken  place  within  the  last  few  yeara^  l>oth  of  the  building 
and  ita  exceedmgly  interesting  monuments.  In  all,  we  believe,  above  ^80^000  have 
been  expended  on  this  structure  in  the  present  centurj. 

Ko  one  who  has  passed  over  the  present  London  Bridge  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
kite  of  St  Mary  Ovcrries  ;  and  there  can  be  but  few  who  have  not  in  eo  pafidng  stopped 
lome  time  or  other  at  its  foot  to  gaze  upon  that  noble  cathedral-looking  cdiEcOi  partly 
buried  in  the  hollow  on  the  western  side  of  the  High  Street.  Whatever  advantages 
belong  to  a  commanding  position  are  absent  here ;  yet  St.  Mary  Overics  hag  advan- 
laget  even  of  position  which  belong  peculiarly  to  itself.  Its  very  lowness  enables  you, 
M  it  were,  to  look  over  it,  and  take  in  at  a  glance  the  great  size  and  noble  proportions. 
ltd  plan  is  very  Bimplo,  being  that  of  a  cross,  formed  by  the  Lady  Chapel,  choir^  and 
mfcTe,  extending  in  a  straight  line  nearly  three  hundred  feet  eastward  from  where  we 
itand,  and  by  the  transepts  extending  &om  the  main  body  about  forty  feet  north  and 
iouth.  Where  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  join,  about  the  centre  of  the  pile,  rises 
the  tower,  some  thirty-tive  feet  square,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  yet  light- 
looking  and  handsome^  from  the  numerous  windows  with  which  it  b  pierced  and  the 
elegant  pinnacles  that  surmount  it.  In  the  last  repair  of  the  tower,  in  1818,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  circle  its  entire  breadth  with  three  stages  of  iron  bars  or  ties  ;  they 
lire,  however,  quite  undistinguishable  from  the  masonry.  Along  the  north  or  river 
aide  of  St.  Mary  Oyerics  extends  a  vast  pile  of  warehouses,  which  shut  off  all  access  in 
that  direction  ;  but  on  the  south  is  a  large  open  apace,  from  whence  may  be  obtained 
ftn  excellent  lateral  view.  From  the  farther  comer  of  this  spot  might  have  i»een  seOD, 
till  recently,  the  view  shown  in  the  engraving  in  the  front  of  this  paper  ;  that  is, 
before  the  nave  was  swept  away,  and  a  modem-looking  church,  whose  lancet  windows 
make  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  old  building,  erected 
in  its  place. 

Of  this  new  church  we  need  not  say  much.  Its  front,  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  St.  3Iary  Overies,  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  bold  buttresses,  ita  ^«ftt 
window,  and  pyramidal  top.  Within  there  is  a  light,  airy,  and  somewhat  elegant 
appearance  produced  by  the  tall,  slender  columns  (with  round  richly-carved  capital b) 
which  support  the  vaulted  roof.  The  organ,  a  magnificent  instrument,  is  a  genuine 
part  of  the  old  pile,  although  receotly  enl^U'ged. 

Leaving  the  new  church,  we  pass  round  through  the  churchyard  to  the  cd trance  of 
the  old.  Here  Massinger  lies.  This  is  a  dreary  place  for  a  poetV  remains  to  rest  in. 
There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  green  to  be  found,  much  less  a  tlower.  A  few  miserable 
trees  there  are  to  be  sure,  but  even  they  have  all  shrunk  together  into  a  comer  against 
the  wall,  where,  as  they  can  get  no  farther,  they  remain,  and  patiently  dwindle  away. 
Scattered  about  are  a  few  half-formed  graves,  looking  like  so  many  heaps  of  nibbiBh  • 
and  we  cannot  move  without  striking  before  us  some  crumbling  remains  of  humanity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  projecting  traniicpt  with  its  beautiful 
window,  which  is  a  restoration  of  the  exquisite  work  discovered  a  few  years  ago  among 
the  remains  of  Winchester  Palace  :  it  doubtless  lighted  the  noble  hall  of  the  latter, 
the  very  scene  of  the  banquet  before  referred  to,  on  that  happiest  of  the  days  of  the 
far  from  unhappy  lile  (notwithstandiog  hU  captivity  and  awful  death)  of  the  royal 
poet  of  Scotland,  Having  passed  the  transept,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  the  choir 
with  its  pinnacled  buttresses,  sending  oB\  like  so  many  protecting  arms,  its  flying 
arches  to  the  lower-roofed  aisle  by  ita  side.  From  the  aisle  formerly  projected  the 
chapel  founded  by  Bishop  Hupibus,  which  was  large  enough  to  be  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  before  the  consolidation  of  the  latter  into  St 
Saviour's,     It  injured  the  simplicity  of  the  edifice,  howcvcrj  and  was  very  properly 
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r^moTed  when  it  becftme  Decessnrj  to  rebuild  the  greater  portion  of  the  choir  in 
162^3.  Through  a  small  pointed  arched  doorway  we  obtain  admittttiic«  to  the 
interior  :  and  a  more  bejiutiful  and  accurate  sfiecimen  of  the  nrchitecture  of  th6 
thirteenth  century,  restored  though  it  l>e,  it  would  perhaps  he  impossible  to  find,  than 
that  which  here  meets  the  eye.  Yet  if  the  purC  be  thus  beautiful,  wbat  mnst  hare 
been  the  effect  of  the  w/to^^,  when  the  entire  length  of  the  church  from  the  altar- 
screen^ — including  the  choir,  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  (with  the  light  from  the 
window!  of  the  tower  Btrcamiug  down),  and  the  nave — was  aU  open,  and  the  By« 
pasaed  along  a  magni^cent  perspective  of  pillars  below,  and  story  upon  story  of  arehei 
above,  till  it  rested  on  the  tine  old  western  window  at  the  extremity,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  7  The  nave  is  now  gone,  and  a  screen  reaching  to  the 
roof  shuts  off  all  view  beyond  the  transepts.  We  must,  however,  make  the  most  of 
what  remains  to  us  ;  and  so  let  us  stand  for  a  moment  with  our  back  to  this  scrMD, 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scene  here  pictured. 

The  i>ews  and  other  |jaraphernalia  have  been  recently  removed  ;  and  the  beautiful 
but  dilapidated  altar-screen,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Bishop  Fox  (from  the 
peliciin,  his  favourite  device,  being  in  the  cornice),  most  extiubitely  restored.  There 
remains  but  to  sweep  away  a  most  unsightl}'  mass  of  staircasing  between  the  tranaepts, 
which  at  present  fonns  the  only  entrance  to  the  galleries  of  the  new  church,  to  make 
Bt.  Mary  Ovcries  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  antiquary  could  desire.  Wo  mu*t 
pause  a  moment  longer  before  the  screen.  It  conaiats  essentially  of  fbtir  ttotiM  of 
niches  for  statues,  divided  by  half-length  projecting  figures  of  angels.  The  eentot 
forms  three  large  niches,  one  above  the  other,  which  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
whole.  At  the  bottom  are  the  Commandments  inscribed  in  an  antique-looking  letter, 
with  all  the  adornments  of  gay  colours  and  bright  gilding.  The  whole  work  is  most 
exquisitely  sculptured  and  most  profusuly  ornaineuted.  Here  men  are  chaidng  animals, 
there  supporting  the  slender  angular-Bbaped  shafts  or  buttresses  which  divide  the 
niches  from  each  other.  Grotesque  heads  peep  out  from  this  part,  fidr  flowers  and 
foliage  attract  the  eye  to  that ;  yet  these  details  are  all  subordinate  to  the  general 
effect :  it  is  not  the  less  a  chaste  because  a  most  richly-elaborate  work  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  remains  of  St.  Mary  Ovcries  is  the  effigy  of 
the  Knight  Templar  who  lies  in  a  wooden  frame  or  box  in  the  choir.  Within  the  box, 
and  bekw  the  Templar,  lies  the  stone  effigy  of  an  emaciated  man,  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
which  is  drawn  up  in  a  very  curious  manner,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  into  a  long  pro- 
jecting knot.  Stepping  into  the  space  between  the  transept**,  we  f>erceive  above  us  the 
tower,  with  a  Hat  painted  roof,  which  is  supported  on  four  magniticent  arches  formed 
by  the  junction  of  as  many  piers  j  showing,  in  their  size  and  strength  and  clastic 
beauty,  how  lightly  they  bear  their  gigantic  burdens,  and  how  many  an  age  must  yet 
pass  away  before  they  will  grow  weary  of»  or  stoop  under  it.  We  must  ascend  the 
tower  if  it  be  only  to  gaze  at  the  prospect  trom  its  summit*  Aye,  there  lies  outspread 
before  us,  Lomion^  with  all  ittt  indistinguishable  masses  of  human  dwellings ;  its 
crowding  spires  and  turrets  ;  its  stately  dome  towering  above  all,  the  centra)  object  of 
the  mighty  picture,  which  gives  unity,  harmony,  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  the  great  river,  which  has  borne  bravely  hither  upon  its  capacioiis  lK>9om  the 
argosies  of  a  thousand  porta.  The  tower  is  graced  by  a  hue  peal  of  twelye  bells,  and 
sundry  tablets  in  the  belfry  record  the  exploits  performed  upon  them  by  the  "  College,'* 
*' Cumberland,"  and  other  such  ambitions  **  youths." 

An  old  church  is  always  a  solemn  place.  The  silence,^the  repose,  almost  unearthly, 
which  hangs  about  it^ — dispose  the  mind  to  serious  meditation  ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  many  dead  lying  tlicre^  who  can  forget  be  u  himself  mortal  I    Yet  walk  rounds 
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and  examine  the  memorials  which  affection,  or  friendship,  or  yanitj,  or  ostentatious 
professing  gratitude,  have  reared  along  its  waUs,  and  what  a  strange  medley  of  asso- 
ciations do  we  find !  In  St.  Mary  Oyeries  it  is  as  in  most  other  of  such  edifices ;  the 
ludicrous,  or  merely  fanciful,  sadly  outnumber  the  pathetic  or  beautiful  epitaphs. 
That  to  a  lady  who  is  styled  ^  a  maid  of  honour  **  in  celestiid  dignity  is  amusing ;  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  one  which  formerly  siood  in  the  Lady  Chapel : — 

"  Weep  not  for  him,  since  be  is  gone  before 
To  hearen,  where  grwxn  there  are  mdhy  mare." 

The  principal  monuments  of  St.  Mary  Oreries  extend  round  the  three  walls  of  each 
of  the  transepts,  and  along  the  noHh  aisle,  and  are  placed  generally  within  lofty 
pointed  arches. 

A  large  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  T.  Jones  was  erected  by  two  of  his 
parishioner^  as  a  memorial  of  *'  the  edification  they  received  from  his  fsithftd  labotUn 
in  the  ministry.*'  The  monument  to  William  Emerson  exhibits  a  rery  diminiitiira 
emaciated  figure  in  a  shlroud  drawn  up  behind  the  head,  like  that  before  itaentibned; 
He  is  lying  on  a  mat,  roUed  partly  up  under  his  head.  The  whole  is  most  delicatelj^ 
and  bokutifully  sculptured.  iGbwer's  monument  adjoins  ^hlil.  Imifaediktely  opposite, 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  One  of  those  specimens  of  painted  sculpture  which  form  so 
distinguishing  i  feature  of  St.  Mary  Oyeries.  It  represents  a  life-like  buiH;  bf  John 
Mngham,  Esq.,  saddler  to  Queen  Elitabeth  and  King  James.  The  cotiiplexion  And 
features,  the  white  rutf  and  black  moustachios,  the  dark  jerkin  and  red  wkistcoai,  ^ 
the  saddler  to  royalty,  are  all  here  preserved  in  their  natural  colours  imd  aspect. 
Crossing  to  the  north  transept,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  curious  einbhikUltieal 
monument,  of  most  imposing  appearance,  to  the  memory  of  William  Auktin,  Esq.) 
1633,  richly  painted,  carved,  and  gilded.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  spetiihen  of 
sculptured  allegory — puzzling  us  with  angels,  rocks.  Suns,  and  serpents.  We  aM 
ddUbtless  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  whole  to  Mr.  William  Austin  hlinlelf, 
^hose  i>oem  entitled  *  Certain  Devout,  Learned,  and  Qodly  Meditations,*  is  a  fit  accom- 
paniment to  the  eoneeiU  of  the  sculpture. 

Next  to  this  poet  of  the  sepulchre  lies  one  who  doubtless  in  his  day  contribute 
somewhat  more  than  his  share  to  the  making  that  sepulchre  populous,  Br.  Lockyer, 
the  famous  empiric  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  His  effigy  represents  t  respectable- 
looking  personage,  attired  in  a  thick  curled  wig  and  f\irt«d  gown,  pensively  reblinin^ 
upon  lome  pillows,  as  though  he  half  doubted  the  truth  of  the  friendly  prophecy  in 
his  epitaph: — 

"  His  virtues  and  his  pills  are  so  well  known, 
That  envy  can't  confine  them  under  stone." 

Leaving  the  transept  for  the  north  aisle,  we  arrive  at  the  monument  of  John  Tte- 
heame,  gentleman  porter  to  James  I.,  with  the  busts  of  himself  and  wife,  both  having 
the  ruff  round  their  necks,  gilt  buttons  down  their  breasts,  and  gilt  bands  round  their 
waists.    They  hold  a  tablet  between  thein  bearing  a  quaint  inscription. 

The  space  opposite,  between  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  is  occupied  by  the 
monument  of  Richard  Humble,  alderman  of  London.  Upon  the  top  of  the  tomb, 
under  a  large  painted  and  gilded  arch,  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  alderman  and  his 
two  wives.  On  the  front  and  back  of  the  tomb  are  representations  of  their  children  ; 
that  on  the  north  has  the  following  beautiful  inscription,  which  is  a  slightly  Varied 
extract  from  a  poem  attributied  to  Francis  Quarles  :— 


cYciAvmrnA  or  tuxpos. 

'  Like  to  the  diuuask  vom  you  nee, 
Or  like  tlie  bloiwom  on  the  trvc, 
(»r  like  the  dfiialy  Bower  of  Uny, 
Or  likt:  the  mo  mi  tig  of  the  clay, 
Or  like  Ihe  aun,  or  like  the  ehjidc^ 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  h:ul, 

Even  «>  is  Mau,  whoj^e  thread  in  spun, 
Dr»\irii  out,  aud  cut,  Jind  ^o  \»  dt»nc. 
The  rose  wlthcr^i,  the  blossom  bla^tellkj 
The  flower  fftde^,  the  iDorning  heust^jth ; 
The  «un  setti^  the  shadow  flica, 
The  gourd  congumc«,  luid  Man  Iws  dica." 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  we  puss  through  a  door,  and  find  ourBclves 
the  far-fttiocd  Lndy  Chapel  ;  tUo  beautiful  building  which  occupies  the  eft&tem 
extremity  of  the  churchy  imd  the  very  site  poimcd  out  by  Stow  a*!  that  of  the  wor 
cient  Iloiise  of  Sisters  '*  beyond  the  choir,"  where  Mary  Orery  herself  was  huried. 
Ho  monument  records  her  memory,  nor  is  any  needed.  St,  Mury  Overies  itself  is  her 
most  magnificent  mausdeum.  Stow  speiikfi  of  thia  building  as  the  "  Seto  Chai>4j  ia 
former  times  called  Om-  Lady's  Chapel ;  und  indeed,  though  very  old,  it  now  may  be 
called  a  new  one,  because  newly  redeemed  from  such  use  and  employment  as,  ia 
res|>cctor  that  it  was  built  to — ^divine  and  religious  duties — may  very  well  be  branded 
with  the  title  of  wretched,  base,  and  unworthy.  For  that  which  before  this  abuse 
was,  and  is  now,  a  fiiir  and  beautiful  chai>el,  by  those  thjit  were  then  the  corporation 
was  leased  and  let  out,  and  their  house  of  tJod  madt)  a  bakehouse.  *  ^  *  In  this 
place  they  had  their  ovens,  in  that  a  bolting  place,  in  that  their  kneading  trough, 
aud  in  another,  I  havo  heard,  a  hog's  trough."  If  the  old  topogiapher^s  generous 
indignation  was  so  great  at  the  mere  temporary  desecration  of  the  "  fair  and  beau- 
tiful chapel,''  what  would  he  have  said  had  he  livcil  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
witnessed  the  streuuuus  efforts  then  made  for  its  entire  destruction  ?  Never,  i>erhapSy 
had  so  fine  a  work  of  art  so  nanow  an  escape.  In  preparing  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  the  Cominittco  agreed  to  grant  a  space  of  sixty  feet  for  the  better 
display  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  on  the  condition  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was  swept  away. 
The  matter  appeared  in  a  fair  way  for  being  thus  settled,  w  hen  Mr.  Taylor  sounded 
the  alarm  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  Thomas  Saunders,  Lsq.,  and  Messrs.  Cotting- 
ham  and  Savage,  the  architects,  actively  interfered.  A  large  majority  of  the  parish- 
ioners, however,  decided  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Committee.  Ia  the  mean- 
time  the  gentlemen  we  have  named  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  ;  and  they 
were  effectively  seconded  by  the  press.  At  a  subseiitient  meeting  there  was  a 
majority  of  three  only  for  pulling  down  the  chapel ;  and  on  a  poll  being  demanded 
aud  obtained,  there  ultimately  appeared  the  large  majority  of  240  for  its  prcsenra- 
tioD.  The  excitement  of  the  hour  was  prudently  used  to  obtain  ftiuds  to  restore  it, 
which  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished.  Honour  to  the  individuals  who  so 
boldly  pioneered  the  way  !  Having  gazed  awhile  upon  those  blender,  treelike  pUlars, 
sending  off  their  conntleds  branches  till  they  jippear  to  foim  one  **  continuity  of 
shade"  stretching  over  all,  rather  than  a  mere  mason*a  groined  roof — having  also 
admired  the  effect  of  the  elegantly -painted  shields  of  arms  which  here  and  there 
enrich  the  window  a,  we  now  turn  an  inquiring  gaze  around  to  see  what  else  of  inte- 
rest may  belong  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  until  the  tomb  of  Eishop  Andrews  is  perceived, 
which  at  once  arrests  and  fixes  the  attention.    Seldom  has  the  world  seen  a  man 
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wottllj  af  its  united  lore  and  vencratioa  tbau  lie  whose  remains  lie  here 
Kterred  ;  aad  seldom  has  the  world  been  so  williDg  as  in  his  cose  to  Acknowledge 
nch  cl&imj  upon  it.  Uc  was  ^ccessively  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
liakop  of  Ely,  and  lastly,  in  1518,  Bishop  of  Wiuchester.  Hia  great  learning  made 
im  a  favouxit«  with  tho  King  j  his  piety  and  virtues  with  the  people  ;  his  fasci- 
atisig  eloquence  with  both.  He  was  one  of  the  authort  of  our  common  traDslntion 
f  the  Bible.  It  is  recorded  that  towards  the  clo&e  of  his  life  the  manuscript  of  his 
Mmniiai  for  Private  Pevotions/  <fcc.,  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  his  hands,  and  after 
jji  death  it  was  found  worn  in  pieces  and  wet  with  his  tears.  That  death  made  a 
;re»t  sensation.  Mlton,  then  onJy  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  wrote,  in  Latin,  an 
Dupft^aioned  elegy  to  his  memory,  which  Cowper  has  translated.  The  good  bishop's 
omb  wafi  formerly  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  a  small  edifice  projecting  eastward  beyond 
he  Lady  Chapel.  It  had  originally  a  fair  canopy  upon  black  marble  pillars,  with  a 
uog  injfcriptiou,  commencing,  *^  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  Christian,  stay  ;  it  will  be 
worth  thy  tarrying  to  know  how  great  a  man  lies  here,"  This  canopy  was  destroyed 
yj  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  in  the  lire  of  167(1.  During  the  late 
dtemtions  this  chapel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  tomb  removed  to  its  present  site. 
The  latter  wa^  then  opened,  and  his  coiHn  seen  within,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
ration,  closely  bricked  up.  It  rested  on  a  cross  of  brickwork.  The  leaden  coffin  bore 
limply  his  initials,  L.  A.,  Lancelot  Andrews. 

Tui!  FttioRY  AiTD  Church  of  St.  BabthoIiOMsw. — Of  all  the  persons  whom  the 
mighty  business  of  providing  eustenance  for  the  population  of  London  leads  among 
the  pens,  and  crowds,  and  filth  of  the  great  MetropoUtan  bcasfc-market^ — of  all  those 
Ifliom  chance,  or  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  popular  memories  of  the  place,  its  bum- 
inga,  toumamenta,  6c c,  or  any  other  motive,  brings  into  Smithfield— we  wonder  how 
nvij,  as  they  pass  the  eouth-westem  comer  of  the  area,  look  through  the  ancient 
Ipfcieway  which  leads  up  to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  man  (whoi^e  mkca  there  repose)  from  whom  these,  and 
nost  of  the  other  interesting  features  and  reooUections  of  Smithfield,  are  directly  or 
indirectly  derived  1  We  fear  very  few.  Time  has  wTought  strange  cbangea  in  tho 
iceiie  around  ;  and  it  is  not  at  ail  surprising  that  we  should  forget  what  has  cccised 
to  be  readily  visible.  Who  could  euppose,  from  a  mere  hasty  glance  at  the  compara- 
tively mean-looking  brick  tower,  and  the  narrow  restricted  site  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
^hat  that  very  edifice  was  once  tho  centre,  and  the  centre  only,  of  the  splendid 
;hurch  of  a  splendid  monastery — a  church  which  extended  its  spacious  transepts  on 
rither  side,  and  sent  up  a  noble  tower  high  into  the  air,  to  overlook,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  guard,  the  stately  hulls,  f{ur-ex tending  cloisters,  and  delightful  gardens,  that  Bur- 
founded  the  sacred  edifice  i  Or,  again,  who  would  suspect  that  the  site  of  this 
extensive  establishment  (now  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  honEcs),  and  most 
probably  the  entire  space  of  Smith  field,  was,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  tho  former, 
nothing  but  a  marsh  "duuge  and  fenny/^  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  spot  of  dry 
land,  occupied  by  the  travellers'  token  of  civilisation,  a  gallowB  ?  Yet  such  are  tho 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  for  all  that  ia  valuable  in  them  our  gratitude  is 
lue  to  the  ooe  man  to  whom  wo  have  referred — Eahere. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  our  account  of 
rho  Hospital  (No^  XY.).  Our  business  here  is  with  the  Priory  and  Church  bearing 
thai  name.    That  history  is  partially  involved  in  the  account  already  given. 

In  14  lu  the  Priory  was  rebuilt.  At  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  it  possessed 
irithin  itself  every  possible  convenience  for  thu  jsolace  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  We 
'ead  of  Le  Fcrtnery^  Le  Dorter,  Le  Fratcr,  Lea  Cloysters^  Les  Galleriesj  Le  Hall,  Le 
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Kitchen,  Le  Buttry,  Le  Panhy,  Le  olde  KitcbcD,  Lc  Woodehotise,  Le  Ganicr,  ruid  U 
rPriorV  sUble,  &o  late  a^  the  period  of  the  dissolution  in  the  stiteenth  ecnturr.  Then 
~  I  alio  the  Prior's  house,  the  Mnlberfy -garden,  the  Chapel,  now  the  church  of  St,  Bw- 
^olomew  the  Le«9,  &c.  ^c.  It  was  entirelj  enclosed  within  walls^  the  boundanesef 
which  have  been  carcfitlJj  traced  in  the  *  Londini  lUustrata.'  At  first  thef«  were  no 
houses  in  the  immediate  neigbt>ouThood  ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  monaitef^, 
and  the  fair  granted  to  it,  sjjeediljr  caused  a  considerable  population  to  spring  up  &1I 
around,  and  ultimately  within.  This  grant  waa  obtained  firom  Henry  IL  The  imir 
was  to  be  kept  at  Bartholomevr-tide  for  three  days,  namely,  the  ere,  the  next  day,  and 
the  morrow  ;  and  unto  it  '^  the  clothiet^  of  England  and  drapers  of  Loudon  repatnd, 
and  had  thcb'  booths  and  standings  within  the  churchyard  of  this  jpriory,  closed  Ifl 
with  frails  and  gates*  locked  every  night  and  watched,  for  safety  of  men's  goods  and 
wares.  A  Court  of  Pie-powder  sat  daily  during  the  fair  hoi  den  for  debts  and  eoa- 
tracts.  "  But  now/'  continues  Stow,  **  notwithstanding  all  proclamations  of  the  i^inee, 
and  abo  the  act  of  parliament,  in  place  of  booths  within  the  churchyard,  only  let  out 
in  the  fair-time,  and  closed  up  all  the  year  aftcr^  are  many  large  houses  built :  aad 
the  north  wal!»  towards  Long  liane,  being  taken  down,  a  number  of  tenements  ire 
there  erected  for  such  as  will  give  great  rents."* 

Tbc  cbnrchyard  here  referred  to  occasionally  presented  a  aceuc  of  a  very  iotere^tisg 
kind,  and  which  Stow,  who  personally  witnessed  the  discuMions  to  which  we  refer, 
haa  described  in  bis  usual  graphic  style.  We  must  premise  that,  bo  early  as  the 
period  of  Fitz-Stephen,  it  appears  it  was  the  custom  upon  the  holidays  for  assem- 
bliea  of  persons  to  flock  together  about  the  churches  to  dispute  ;  some,  he  sayt,  using 
"  demonstrations,  others  topical  and  probable  arguments  ;  some  practise  cnthimenti, 
others  are  better  at  perfect  syllogisms  ;  some  for  a  show  dispute,  and  for  exercisiag 
tbcmselves,  and  strive  like  adversaries  ;  others  for  truth,  which  is  the  grace  of  p^Hec- 
tion,"  &c.  Again,  **  the  boys  of  divers  schools  wrangle  together  in  versifying,  and 
canvass  the  principles  of  grammar,  as  the  rules  of  the  prctcrperfcet  and  future  fcensw. 
Soih^  after  an  old  custom  of  prating,  use  rhymes  aa<l  epigrams  :  these  can  freely  quip 
their  fellows,  suppressing  their  names  with  a  festiniuc  and  railing  liberty  ;  ihe$e  ca«t 
out  most  abusive  jests,  and  with  Socratical  wittinesses  cither  they  give  a  touch  at  the 
vices  of  liupctiors,  or  fall  upon  them  with  a  satiric  bitterness.  The  hearers  prepara 
for  laughter,  and  make  themselves  merry  in  the  mean  time."  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  passEige  that  Stow  writes : — "  As  for  the  meeting  of  schoolmasters  on  festival- 
days  at  festival  churches,  and  the  disputing  of  their  scholars  logically,  &c,,  wherwf  1 
have  before  s^ioken,  the  same  was  long  since  discontinued.  But  the  arguing  of 
schoolboys  about  the  principles  of  grammar  hath  been  continued  even  till  our  time  : 
for  1  myself  (in  my  youth)  have  yearly  seen,  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the 
Apostle,  the  scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repair  unto  the  churchyard  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  the  Priory  in  Smithficld,  where,  upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  & 
tree,  some  one  scholar  bath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposed  and  answered,  till  he 
was  by  some  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down  ;  and  then  the  overcomer, 
the  place,  did  like  the  first  :  and  in  the  end  the  host  opposers  and  answi 
rewards,  which  I  observed  not :  but  it  made  both  good  schoolmasters  and  also 
scholars  (diligently  against  such  times)  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of 
this  garland.  I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises  (amongst  others)  the 
masters  and  scholars  of  tho  free  schools  of  Saint  Paul's  in  London^  of  Saiot  Pel€r*s 
at  Westminster,  of  9aint  Thomas  Aeon's  Hospital,  and  of  Saint  Anthony's  Hoipitai, 
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the  laflt'iiRiiied  commonly  preseoted  the  best  scholars  and  bad  the  prize  in 
^k/om  d»ya.  This  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew  being  Burrendered  to  Henry  VIII., 
ihoee  disputations  of  scholars  in  that  place  surceaaed,  and  was  again,  only  for  a  year 
©r  two  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  re?ived  in  the  cloister  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
lh«  beat  acholars  (then  atill  of  Saint  Anthony's  school)  were  rewarded  with  bowB  and 
arrows  of  Bilrer,  giTcn  to  them  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  goldsmith.  Nevertheless,  how- 
erer,  the  encouragement  failed  ;  the  scholars  of  Paul's,  meeting  with  them  of  Baint 
Anthotiy's,  would  call  them  Saint  Anthony's  pigs,  and  they  again  would  call  the 
others  pigeons  of  Paul's — because  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  PauFa  church,  and 
Saint  Anthony  was  always  figured  with  a  pig  following  him :  and,  mindful  of  the 
tomer  usage,  did  for  a  long  season  disorderly  in  tbe  open  street  proroke  one  another 
^jttfa  Mffe  iu  qnoipUy  fiiwet  tihi  mjecttm  diaputare^  platxt;  and  so,  proceeding  from  this 
^boestions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell  from  words  to  blows,  with  their  satchels 
^B  of  hooks,  many  times  in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the  streets  and  pas- 
sengers :  so  that  fiuaily  they  were  restrained  with  the  decay  of  Saiut  Anthony's 
ichooL'' 

Encroachments  of  the  character  pointed  out  by  8tow  of  course  could  not  hare  been 
nadt  but  for  the  previous  dissolution  of  the  Priory— an  event  which  rapidly  altered 
tile  eolire  aspect  of  tbe  place.  la  the  grant  of  the  Priory,  in  1044,  to  Sir  llicbard 
afterwards  Lord  Rich,  the  man  to  whoso  baseness  and  treachery  the  executions  of  the 
venerable  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his  illustrious  fellow-prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  8ir  Thomas  More,  were  in  no  slight  degree  referable,  we  find  an  accurate 
description  of  the  then  state  of  Rahere's  famous  establishment  The  gntnt  included 
the  capital  messuage  or  mansion-house,  the  close  called  Great  St  Bai'tholomew,  the 
Fermery,  Borter,  &C*,  liefore  mentioned,  fifty -one  tenements  Ijing  within  tbe  pre- 
cincts of  the  said  close,  five  other  messuages  and  tenements,  water  from  the  conduit- 
iiea4  at  C&nonbury  (the  country  residence  of  the  Pnors  at  Islington),  and  lastly,  the 
fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  grant  conclmleB  with  the  words:  "And  whereas  the 
great  close  of  8t.  Bartholomew  hath  been  before  the  memory  of  man  used  as  a  parish 
within  itself,  and  distinct  from  other  parishes  ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  had  their 
puiah  church  and  churchyard  within  the  church  of  the  late  Monastery  and  Priory, 

S>  to  the  same  church  annexed,  and  have  had  divine  service  performed  by  a  curate 
a  the  appointment  of  the  Prior  and  Convent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  chapel, 
^  *  the  Pariish  <Jhapel,'  with  part  of  the  grent  parish  church,  have  been  taken 
)f^  and  cAtf  m^ateruUs  mid  for  ttnr  lise;  nevertheless  there  still  remains  a  part  fit 
feting  a  parish  church,  and  already  raised  and  built :  we  do  grant  to  the  said 
Richard  Rich,  Knt.,  and  to  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  within  the  great  closej 
that  part  of  the  Baid  church  of  tbe  said  late  Monastery  or  Priory  which  remains 
raised  and  built  to  be  a  parish  church  for  ever  for  the  use  of  the  said  inhabitants.** 
The  parish  wns  declared  to  be  distinct  and  separate  from  other  parishes*,  and  a  void 
piece  of  ground,  eighty-seven  feet  long  by  sixty  broad,  next  adjoining  the  west  side 
of  the  church,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  churchyard.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  parish, 
tto  present  church,  and  churchyard.  The  |>arish  formerly  possessed  numerous  and 
Hniable  privileges,  derived  no  doubt  from  thoKc  of  the  Priory,  some  of  which  have 
VKsi  lost  Of  those  that  stilt  exist,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  that  any  reiiident 
may  keep  a  shop,  or  exercise  whatever  calling  or  trade  he  pleases,  without  becoming 
free  of  the  City.  The  parishioners  arc  also  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  or  ward 
offices  ;  they  appoint  their  own  constables  subject  to  the  control  of  the  City  mngis- 
tratcs,  and  tax  themselves  for  paving,  watching,  lighting,  &c.  During  the  reign  of 
3Iajy  a  parti&l  attempt  was  made  to  revive  something  of  the  olden  aspect  and  t>ut- 
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pO50  af  tke  place,  by  giving  it  to  the  Black  or  Preaching  FriarB,  M  their  oonveatuAl 
church.  But  in  the  very  first  year  of  her  sister  and  successor's  reign  the  Mara  wew 
drlTen  out,  and  the  place  appropriated  as  before* 

Although  the  present  church,  which  wft5  the  choir  of  the  more  ancient  stmeiure 
belonging  to  the  Priory ,  stands  somo  di^itance  backwards  from  Smithfield,  there  if 
little  doubt  that  its  front  was  originally  on  a  line  with  the  small  gateway  yet  rft- 
maining,  and  that  the  latter  indeed  was  the  entrance  from  8mitlifield  into  the  southern 
aiflle  of  the  nave,  the  part  of  the  church  now  entirely  lost.  It  is  useless  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  front  waa  here  presented  to  the  open  area  before  it ;  but  if  we  rnnj 
judge  of  it  by  thia  gatewiiv,  and  by  the  general  style  of  the  mterior  }iart«  of  the 
choir^  it  must  have  been  a  grand  work.  The  gateway  is  of  a  very  beautiful  character, 
with  a  finely -pointetl  arch,  conBisting  of  four  ribs,  each  with  numerous  mouldings^ 
receding  one  within  the  other,  and  decorated  with  rosea  and  zigzag  ornanient«t 
Straight  before  us  as  we  pass  through  this  gateway  are  the  churchyard  and  church, 
the  former  having  around  it  a  range  of  large  and  very  dingy-looking  lath-and-plaBter 
houses,  which,  however,  derive  somewhat  of  a  picturesque  appearance  from  their  gahk 
ends,  and  their  windows  scattered  about  in  "  most  adnvired  disorder."  The  exterior  of 
tho  church,  as  it  here  appears  to  us,  consists  of  a  brick  toweo*,  erected  in  1G28,  and 
by  its  side  the  end  of  the  churcli,  from  which  tho  nave  has  been  cut  away,  and  the 
wall  and  large  window  erected  to  terminate  the  structure  at  this  point.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  nnvo  t^till  lie  below  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  some  three  or  four  feeC 
The  wall  of  the  latter,  on  the  right  or  southern  side^  now  faced  with  brick,  is  fery 
ancient  imd  of  immense  thickness,  and  fonned  ni<.»st  probably  the  original  wall  of  the 
south  aisle.  On  steptping  into  the  apartments  of  the  adjoining  public-house,  to  which 
the  wall  now  belongs,  we  hud  traces  of  a  piwt  very  different  from  what  wc  sec  at 
present.  Rooms  with  arched  ceilings,  a  cornice  with  a  shield  extending  through  two 
or  three  of  theiu,  and  thus  showing  that  they  have  formed  but  one  room,  and  a  chalk 
cellar  below  the  hou«ie — all  betoken  that  we  are  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Priory.  By  the  side  of  this  house  is  a  yard  hlled  with  costormongers  and  their 
donkeys,  and  surrounded  by  Idack  and  decayed  imbeds  and  habitations,  with  haiconied 
gaileries.  Here  the  cheery  ringing  sound  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  guidei  Ui  to 
ground  more  intelligible.  The  passage  ka Js  into  a  smith's  workshop,  where  some  of 
the  arches  of  the  eastern  cloister  (the  only  on©  of  which  there  are  any  remains)  ap- 
pear in  the  opposite  walL  Violence  and  decay  have  deprived  these  arches  of  all  their 
original  beauty,  though  not  of  their  bold  expressive  character.  The  soil  here,  as  in 
almost  every  other  part  surrounding  the  church »  has  been  raised  several  feet :  thus, 
for  instance,  the  spring  of  these  ai'ches  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  Leaving  this 
to  enter  another  yard,  of  an  equally  unpromising  appearance,  we  find  ourselrea  within 
the  east  cloister.  Much  of  this  beautiful  part  has  been  lost  of  late  years  by  the  fall 
of  the  roof  and  part  of  the  wall  on  one  side.  C'limbingj  however,  as  well  as  we  can, 
over  the  double  or  treble  row  of  great  barrels  which  fill  the  entire  space,  we  find  that 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  wall  are  five  arches,  more  or  less  entire,  yet  remaining,  and 
une  on  the  west.  The  noble  character  of  the  architecture  is  hero  still  visible  in  the 
fine  deep  receding  mouldings  and  the  graceful  span.  Farther  north  the  space  is 
walled  up  with  an  arch,  which,  if  original,  as  it  appears,  must  have  crossed  the 
cloister.  The  space  within,  extending  to  the  church,  which  was  entered  by  a  fine 
Korman  arch  still  existing,  includes  the  remainder  of  the  cloister ;  and  one  can  only 
lament  that,  as  it  not  only  possesses  the  arches  on  both  sides,  but  the  groined  roof^  it 
should  bo  completely  walled  up,  Ilerc  the  delicacy  and  proportion  of  the  style,  the 
fine  finish  of  the  groins  and  koy-5t<>ne5,  and  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  many 
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emiofu  devicea  and  historical  subjects  carved  in  different  parte,  arc  alone  vjsibll 
their  natural  combination.  Over  this  part  is  now  built  a  house  in  a  lino  with  and 
joining  to  the  tower  of  the  church.  As  one  looks  around  on  the  stiU  e?ident  beauty 
of  the  architecture,  and  measures  with  the  ejc  its  dimensions  (the  cloisters  must  have 
beon  nearly  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  have  extended  round  the  four  sides  of  a  square  of 
searly  a  hundred  feet),  we  begin  for  the  first  time  to  have  a  just  impreBflion  of  the 
ori^nal  magnificence  of  the  establiahment. 

The  public-house  and  courts  we  have  mentioned  are  in  a  lane  (along  which  on  tho 
eaatem  side  ran  the  western  cloister),  at  the  back  of  Duke  Street,  and  communicating 
with  the  great  Close.  As  we  turn  the  comer  into  the  latter,  tho  immense  Refectory, 
Of  HalJ  of  the  Priory,  stands  liefore  us  (marked  J  in  the  plan),  though  so  modemiied 
in  it«  outward  appearance  that  the  most  eager  antiquarian  would  aasuredly  pass  it 
Qnnoiiced  if  that  were  his  only  guide.  From  the  scanty  notices  of  this  building,  and 
of  the  crypt  that  extends  beneath,  in  such  of  the  local  historians  aa  notice  them  at 
all,  we  had  not  anticipated  finding  any  interesling  remains.  Agreeably  were  we 
disappointed.  In  spite  of  the  many  alterations  and  divisions  that  haye  been  made  in 
it  at  different  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  original  character,  as  well  as  its  vast 
extent  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
forms  but  one  apartment,  roofed  over  with  oak  of  tho  finest  kind  and  condition. 
There  are  now  two  or  three  stories,  but,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  multitudinous  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  highest  story,  wo  can- 
not but  express  our  opinion  that  the  whole  has  been  open  from  the  first  floor  to  tho 
roo^and  that  tbe  latter  has  formed  one  of  those  oaken  coTerings  of  which  Westminster 
Hall  is  so  magnificent  an  example^  though  most  probably  of  a  ruder  character.  The 
complicated  and  yet  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  timbers  springing  from  the  side 
on  the  upper  story,  where  alone  the  roof  is  unaltered — their  tinely-arched  form  rising 
airily  upward  towards  the  centre  of  the  building — and  the  vortical  supports  which 
they  appear  to  have  sent  down  to  the  floor  of  the  hall  below  (the  posts  which  charac- 
terised the  halls  of  a  yery  early  period), — all  appear  to  show  that  there  was  but  one 
ttoryi  one  room  ;  and  a  glorious  room  it  mu&t  have  been  ;  measuring  some  forty  feet 
high,  thirty  broad,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  long  ! 

Descending  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  low  winding  passage  marked  in  the 
plan  ^*  Middlesex  Fajaage,"  wo  find,  eictending  right  and  left  under  the  Refectory, 
the  Crypt,  of  which  the  pasaage  cutting  right  through  it  forms  a  part.  Interesting 
as  these  places  generally  are,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  favourable  specimen  could 
be  found  than  this  of  the  once  famous  Priory  of  8t.  Bartholomew.  Its  immeai© 
length,  its  douhlo  row  of  beautiful  aisles  extending  throughout,  and  its  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation,  render  this  Crjpt  worthy  of  peculiar  attentioiL 
The  apot  marked  in  the  plan  Q,  or  the  Prior's  offices,  id  that  towards  which  we 
next  direct  our  stops.  The  stables,  wood-yard,  and  other  domestic  buildings,  are  thus 
referred  to.  In  a  large  and  ancient  houne  wo  here  find,  on  the  ground -fioor,  a  very 
thick  waU  and  a  pointed  arch — evidence  of  its  connection  with  tho  Priory,  The 
eaino  house  has  some  other  noticeable  features  ;  namely,  two  bcautifully-wiunscoted 
large  rooms,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  a  fine  carved  mantel-piece. 
Lord  Rich,  to  whom  the  build rngs  and  site  of  the  Priory  were  granted,  resided  in  some 
part  of  the  latter  : — was  it  here  ?  The  mansion  has  evidently  been  occupied  by  some 
resident  of  importance  at  a  distant  jjeriod.  The  family  of  the  present  occupier  has 
lirod  in  it  for  a  century,  during  which  the  features  we  have  referred  to  have  existed 
atf  at  present.  The  Mulberry  Gardens  were  here  also  ;  and  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
emt  down  the  la^t  and  finest  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Priory  trees  which  stood 
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tide  of  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  the  south  transept.  This  house  also  hears  plenty 
of  internal  evidence  as  to  its  antiquity.  The  walls,  far  instance,  would  shame  those 
of  many  fortifications  ;  there  are  just  within  the  modem  gahle  roof  three  arches,  with 
square  flat  pillars  and  fluted  capitals,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  choir ;  on  the 
hroad  staircase  is  a  kind  of  alcoye  in  the  wall,  and  heside  it  a  slightly-pointed  arch 
set  in  a  square  frame ;  there  are  latticed  windows  in  different  parts  ;  and  ahore  aU, 
at  the  top,  is  the  dormitory  (le  Dorter),  where  the  canons  were  locked  up  at  night, 
like  so  many  unruly  children.  Here  each  inmate  had,  we  presume,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  custom,  a  little  place  wainscoted  oflT,  with  a  shelf  in  the  window  to  sup- 
port books.  The  middle  part  of  the  dormitory,  where  now  the  gimp-spinners  of  a 
fringe  manufactory  are  pursuing  their  ceaseless  walk,  was,  no  doubt  (also  as  usual), 
paved  with  fine  tiles.  If  we  may  trust  the  author  of  the  *  Ship  of  Fools,*  the  monks 
might  well  be  treated  as  children,  for  they  were  as  fiill  of  fun  and  frolic ;  and  on 
reaching  the  dormitory,  considering,  we  suppose,  that  they  had  been  sufliciently  grave 
for  one  day,  began  to  play  all  sorts  of  wild  pranks.    For,  says  Barclay, 

"  The  frere  or  monk  in  his  frock  and  cowl 
Must  dance  in  his  dorter,  leaping  to  play  the  fooL** 

The  transept  we  have  mentioned  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  pile  of 
ruins  that  fill  up  almost  all  the  area  of  this  part  speak  not  only  of  the  destruction 
that  has  seized  it,  but  of  the  Chapter-house  also,  which  stood  between  the  old  vestry 
and  the  transept.  Faint  traces  of  the  once  beautiful  arch  that  led  from  the  lattq^ 
into  the  Chapter-house  are  to  be  seen  in  that  rugged  mass  of  wall  ^irhich  stretches 
across  in  a  right  angle  from  the  church  in  our  south  view.  Of  the  Chapter-house 
itself  not  a  vestige  remains. 

Entering  the  church  by  the  gateway  below  the  tower,  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  new  world,  as  it  were,  that  opens  upon  us,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  old  world  of 
seveu  hundred  years  ago  that  has  passed  away.  Everything  is  solemn,  grand,  and 
apparently  eternal.  Those  immense  pillars  that  we  look  upon  have  lost  nothing  as 
yet  of  their  original  strength  :  there  is  no  token  that  they  will  ever  lose  it.  Withi|i 
the  porch  are  the  remains  of  a  very  elegant-pointed  arch  in  the  right  wall,  leading, 
we  presume,  into  the  cloisters,  but  of  an  older  date  than  those  glorious  Norman  pillan 
to  which  some,  of  as  peculiarly  slender  make,  belonging  to  another  and  opposite  arch, 
appear  to  have  been  attached,  somewhat,  we  think,  to  the  injury  of  their  simple 
character.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  choir  is  the  long-continued 
aisle,  or  series  of  aisles,  which  entirely  encircle  it,  opening  into  the  former  by  the 
spaces  between  the  flat  and  circular  arch-piers  of  the  body  of  the  structure.  It  is 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  pure  arched  and  vaulted  ceiling  in  tl^e  simplest  and 
truest  Norman  style,  and  with  windows  of  different  sizes  slightly  pointed.  The  pillars 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  choir  are  flat.  One  of  the  most  bei^ii- 
tiful  little  architectural  effects  of  a  simple  kind  that  we  can  conceive  is  to  be  found 
at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  aisle.  Between  two  of  the  grand  Norman  pillars 
projecting  from  the  wall  is  a  low  postern  doorway,  and  above,  rising  on  each  side 
from  the  capitals,  a  peculiarly  elegant  arch,  something  like  an  elongated  horse-shoe. 
The  connection  between  two  styles  so  strikingly  different  in  most  respects  as  the 
Moorish,  with  its  fantastic  delicacy  and  variety  and  richness,  and  the  Norman  with 
its  simple  (occasionally  uncouth)  grandeur,  was  never  more  apparent.  That  little 
picture  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  postern  leads  into  a  curious 
place  enclosed  by  the  end  of  the  choir  (or  altar  end)  on  one  side,  and  the  circular 
wall  of  the  eastem  aisle  on  the  other.    It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Godwin  to  have  been 
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the  chancel  of  the  original  builditig^  aud  no  doubt  it  w]i«,  if  ire  ikxt  to  suppose  tkfti 
the  altar  wall  has  undergone  great  change*.  At  present  the  space  is  «o  narrow  and 
BO  dark  that  it  nc^d  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  it  is  called  the  Purgatory.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  part  has  been  visible  in  some  waj  from  the  choir,  and  not,  a«  it  ii 
now,  entirely  excluded  from  it  ;  for  a  pair  of  exactly  similar  piUaji  with  the  beau- 
tiful arch  above^  standing  at  the  south -cast  comer  of  the  aisle,  are  in  a  great 
measure  shut  in  here.  On  opening  the  little  door,  indeed,  into  the  place,  we  can 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  stately 
pill  lira  risking  up  »o  grandly  in  that  unworthy  spot ;  and  to  make  it  evident  that  their 
arch  has  been  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  choir,  we  find  that,  unlike  the  other,  of 
which  we  see  only  the  exterior,  this  is  beautifully  ornamented.  We  must  add  that 
these  aiales  area  fine  study  for  the  architect ;  thus,  for inEtance,  from  the  very  exqui- 
site horae-shoe  arch  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  regular  gradation,  through  the  next 
two  windows  to  the  perfect  semicircle.  Near  the  junction  of  the  south  and  east 
aisles  is  the  old  vestry-room,  which  Malcolm  supposes  to  have  been  an  anciettt 
oratory.  The  present  vestry  is  built  over  the  southern  aisle,  and  occupies  &  part  of 
the  space  of  the  southern  transept.  Here  is  a  beautiful  Norman  semicircular  artb, 
forming  originally,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  range  of  arches  by  which  the  second  story  of 
the  choir  was  continued  at  a  right  angle  along  the  sides  of  the  transept.  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  aisles  are  several  of  interest. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Choir,  and,  ascending  the  gallery  to  the  aide  of  the  organ, 
gaze  on  the  impressive  aud  characteristic  work  before  us,  which  seems  scarcely  less 
fresh  and  solid  than  when  Rahere  beheld  in  its  vast  piers  and  beautiful  arches  the 
realisation  of  the  vision  for  which  he  had  so  long  yearned.  We  are  standing  in  the 
centre  of  four  arches  of  the  most  magnificent  span,  fit  bearers  of  the  great  tower  j 
that  they  lifted  so  airily,  as  it  were  a  thing  of  nought,  into  the  air.  Two  of  these  i 
are  round,  and  two  slightly  pointed.  The  last  (which  were  originally  open  and 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  transepts)  have  been  referred  to  as  among  the 
various  instauees  of  the  occasional  use  of  pointed  arches  by  the  Normann  before  their 
systematic  introduction  as  a  style.  *'  The  cause,"  says  Mr.  Dritton,  *^  is  evident ;  for 
those  sides  of  the  tower  being  much  narrower  than  the  east  and  west  divisions,  which 
are  formed  of  semicircular  arches,  it  l»ecarae  necessary  to  carry  the  arches  of  the 
former  to  a  point,  in  order  to  suit  the  oblong  plan  of  the  intersection,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  make  the  upper  mouldings  and  lines  range  with  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  circular  ttrcbes."*  In  each  of  the  spandrels  formed  by  these  arches  is 
a  smuU  lozenge-shaped  panel  containing  ornjiments  which  bear  a  striking  resem* 
blance  to  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  and  deserve  notice  from  their  singularity.  Be- 
hind UA  are  arches  showing  the  original  continuation  of  the  church  into  the  nave 
The  roof  is  very  ancient,  and  not  particularly  handsome  looking.  It  consists  of 
massy  timbers,  some  of  them  braced  up  in  the  middle*  apparently  to  prevent  their 
falling.  Prior  Bolton's  elegant  oriel  window  in  the  second  story  appears  to  hate  Jl 
been  luiilt  aa  a  kind  of  pew  or  seat,  from  which  the  Prior  could  overlook  the  cmoQi  I 
when  he  pleased,  without  their  being  aware  of  his  presence,  aa  it  communicated  with 
his  house  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church.  The  piers  which  support  the  mnge 
of  pointed  arches  forming  the  uppermost  story  are,  pierced  longitudinally,  so  «s 
to  leave  open  a  passage  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The  dimensions  of 
the  church  are  stated  somewhat  differently  by  different  writers,  and  we  have  no 
racans  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy.     According  to  Malcolm,  the  height  is  about 

*  'Chronological  Histontof  Chriatian  Architecture  in  England.' 
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f«&rty  fe«t,  ibe  bfeadth  sixty  feet,  and  tlie  length  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet ; 
to  which  if  we  add  eighty-^Ten  feet  for  tl»e  length  of  the  nave,  wc  hnvo  two  hundred 
aad  twenty-fire  feet  as  the  entire  length  of  the  Priory  church  within  the  walls.  Os- 
borne, in  his  *  English  Archit^jcture/  gives  the  height  aa  forty-seven  feet,  the  breadth 
fif^-sevcn  feet»  and  the  length  of  the  present  church  one  huniired  and  thirty-two 
fcet  We  may  here  observe  that  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  ld>dO  the  interior  of  the 
ehnrch  was  much  injured,  and  the  entire  pile  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction. 
A  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  fell  on  that  occasion,  and  showed  it  to  be 
composed  of  rubble-work.  The  church  ha^  undergone  numerous  reparations  and  altcr- 
ations — we  wish  wo  could  add  improvements,  Uut,  on  the  contrary,  many  parts 
appear  to  have  been  injured,  if  not  wantonly,  certainly  from  unworthy  or  icsuSi- 
dent  renjons.  Thus,  in  Henry  VIII. *s  time,  the  siicrcd  edifice  had  well  nigh  been 
entirely  pulled  down  for  the  value  of  the  materials.  The  erection  of  the  brick  tower 
in  1628  was  little  better  than  an  architectural  insult  to  the  pride  of  the  fine  old 
Norman  choir.  And,  aa  if  the  very  sight  of  its  magnificent  arch-piers  had  be- 
come irksome,  they  hare  been  cased  round  with  wood,  for  no  better  reason,  we  pre- 
fume,  than  that  they  were  apt  to  leave  undesirable  marks  on  the  coats  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  is  that  their  fault  ?  T/ie^  are  not  planter  ;  nor,  if  they  could  speak, 
do  we  believe  we  should  find  them  at  all  ambitions  of  whitewash. 

There  are  some  interesting  monuments  in  the  Choir.  Wc  find  the  monument  of  the 
founder  in  the  north-eastern  comer.  This  is  a  work  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man 
whom  it  enshrines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimenB  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  consisting  mainly  of  a  very  highly- wrought  stone-work  screen,  enclosing 
a  tomb  on  which  Rahere^s  effigy  extends  at  full  length.  The  roof  of  the  little  cham- 
ber, as  we  may  call  it,  is  most  exquisitely  groined.  At  what  period  the  monument  waa 
ereeied  is  uncertain ;  but  the  style  marks  it  as  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  founder's 
lieceve.  But  it  waa  most  carefully  restored  by  Prior  Bolton ;  and  the  fact  is  signi- 
lieant  ol  its  antiquity.  As  the  latter  found,  no  doubt,  &  Mmui  of  love  in  making 
iheac  repanvtioDB,  so  Time  itself  seems  to  have  seconded  his  efforts,  and  to  have  shared 
in  the  ho^>ea  of  its  builders  that  a  long  period  of  prosperity  should  be  granted  to  it, 
by  touching  it  very  gently*  Here  and  there  the  pinnacles  have  been  somewhat 
diminiahed  of  their  fair  proportions,  aud  that  is  pretty  well  the  entire  extent  of  the 
injury  the  work  has  experienced.  The  monument,  it  must  he  added,  is  richly  painted 
aa  well  as  sculptured,  and  shows  \u  the  blaek  robes  of  Rahere  juid  of  the  monks  who 
are  kneeling  at  hia  siilo— the  ruddy  features  of  the  former,  and  the  splendid  coats  of 
arma  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  below.  Each  of  the  monks  baa  a  Bible  before  him, 
open  at  the  fifty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 

We  conclude  this  paper  with  a  notice  of  an  appendage  of  St.  Bartholomew,  scarcely 
tefla  interesting  than  itself: — we  refer  to  Canon  bury,  the  place  so  well  known  as  the 
rendence  of  Gobl^mith,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tower  of  which  waa  written,  under 
a  preasing  pecuniary  necessity,  that  most  atlmirable  of  fictions,  the  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field/ These  pre^ssing  necessities  unfortunately  occurred  very  often;  and  another 
and  less  agreeable  memory  of  Canonbury  House  than  that  of  the  composition  of  the 
*  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  is  that  Goldsmith  here  frequently  hid  himself  for  fear  of  arrest. 
The  warm-hearted  bookseller,  Ncwl>crry,  for  whom  Goldsmith  wrote  so  much,  then 
rented  the  house.  From  hence  the  poet  was  frequently  accustomed  to  set  out,  with 
6ome  or  other  of  his  numerous  and  distinguished  list  of  friends,  on  .excursions  through 
the  surrounding  country.  The  beauties  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  distinctly 
Yiflible  from  his  windows,  no  doubt  were  often  a  temptation  to  bim  to  throw  aside  his 
books.     Various  other  literary  men  have  lived  at  Canonbury ;  amongat  whom  we  may 
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meatioii  Obambers,  iht  author  of  the  OyclopEi>(ii&  known  by  kis  name.  Nor 
interesting  names  belonging  to  men  of  a^^different  class  wanting.  Here  the  *' 
Spencer/'  for  instance,  lived,  and  has  bequeathed  to  Canoohurf  some  ao' 
reooilections.  In  a  cnfious  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Vanitj  of  the  Lives  and 
of  Mon,  bj  D.  Papillon,  Qent.,  1651/  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage,  in  ood> 
nection  with  this  great  miUiormire  of  the  sixteenth  centurjl: — ^*'  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days  a  pirate  of  Dunkirk  luid  a  plot,  with  twelve  of  his  mates,  to  carry  away  Sir  John 
Spencer ;  which  if  he  had  done,  fifty  thousfind  pounds  had  not  redeemed  blm.  Qe 
came  over  the  seas  on  a  shallop  with  twelve  musketeers,  and  in  the  nJgbt  catoe  tnls 
Barking  Greek,  and  left  the  fhallop  in  the  custody  of  six  of  his  men,  and  with  ttw 
oiher  six  came  as  far  as  Islington^  and  there  hid  themselves  in  ditches  near  the  path 
in  which  Sir  John  always  came  to  his  hou,ie ;  but,  by  the  providence  of  God,  '^ 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  was  forced  to  stay  in  Loudon  that  night,  < 
they  had  taken  him  away;  and  they,  fearing  they  should  be  discovered  in  the 
time,  came  to  their  shallop,  and  so  came  safe  to  Dunkirk  again.'^  The  author 
that  he  obtained  this  story  from  a  private  record.  At  Sir  John's  death  in  IdOO 
thousand  men  were  present,  in  mourning  cloaks  and  gowns,  amongst  whom  were  Hum 
hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  who  had  each  a  basket  given  to  him  containing  i 
black  gown,  four  pounds  of  l>ee^  two  loaves  of  bread,  a  little  bottle  of  wine,  a  candle^ 
stick,  a  pound  of  candles^  two  saucers,  two  spoons,  a  black  pudding,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
a  doxen  of  points  to  tie  his  garments  with,  two  red  herrings,  four  white  hcrringi,  six 
sprats,  and  two  eggs.  We  must  add  to  these  reminiscences  of  the  family,  that  his 
daughter  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  from  Canonbury  in  a  baker's  basket  by  Lord 
Compton,  who  became  her  husband,  and  who  at  her  father's  death  was  unable  lo  bear 
with  equanimit)'  the  immense  fortune  that  devolved  to  him  ;  he  was  distracte«l  for 
some  time  afterwards.  His  death  hiippeued  under  strange  circumstances : — **  Yeatc^ 
day  se'nnfght  the  Earl  of  Northampton  (he  had  now  succeeded  to  this  earldom),  Lord 
President  of  Waleat,  after  he  hud  waited  on  the  King  at  supper,  and  he  had  abo 
supped,  went  in  a  boat  with  others  to  waab  himself  in  the  Thames,  and  so  soon  as  hit 
legs  were  in  the  water  but  to  the  knees,  he  had  the  colic,  and  cried  out,  'Have  me 
into  the  boat  again,  or  I  am  a  dead  nmn !  *  and  died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  June 
^  163(j;* 

^  The  manor  appears  to  have  been  originalfy  presented  to  the  priory  by  Ralph  di 
Bemers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  and  most  probably  obtained  its  present  name  on 
the  erection  (about  1362,  that  date  having  long  existed  on  one  of  the  walls)  of  a  plaot 
of  residence  for  the  first  Vtmmi  or  Prior,— ftwry  signifying  mansion  or  dwelling-h(  ^~ 
There  seems  to  exist  a  kind  of  tradition  that  at  some  period  a  fortified  mai 
stood  on  the  spot,  of  which  a  moat  that  existed  in  front  of  the  house  until  a  t«cent 
period  was  a  remain.  AU  the  ancient  parts,  however,  that  now  meet  our  gaae 
attributed  to  Prior  Bolton,  the  predecessor  of  Fuller,  who  surrendered  the  posseastons 
of  the  canons  to  the  king.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  Hall  writes  in  the  following 
curious  passnge:— "The  people"  (saith  be),  "being  feared  by  prognostications  which 
declared  that  in  the  year  of  Christ  1524  there  should  be  such  eclipses  in  watery  signs, 
and  such  conjunctions,  that  by  waters  and  floods  many  people  should  perish,  people 
victualled  themselves,  and  went  to  high  grounds  for  fear  of  drowning,  and  especiallr 
one  Bokon,  which  was  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Smitbfield,  buildeii  him  a  house 
upon  Harrow  ou  the  Hill,  only  for  fear  of  this  flood:  thither  he  went  and  made  pro- 
vision of  all  things  necessary  within  him,  for  the  space  of  two  months.'*  Stow  tays 
thufc  "this  was  not  so  indeed,'*  as  he  had  been  credibly  informed,  **and  that  his 
prcdccesflor  was  following  a  fable  then  on  foot."    Bolton  i^w  the  parson  of  Harrow 
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\  well  afl  Pnor  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  therefore  rep^red  the  paraouage-house ; 
he  Imilded  iher«  nothing  "  more  than  a  do?ehoufie^  to  Berre  him  wh^n  he  ha4 
OQ^  hh  Priory/'    Thia  is  he  also  to  whom  Ben  Jonaon  alludes  is  hen  he  speaks 

"  Of  prior  Bolton,  with  his  holt  and  tmt ;  ** 

nferiing  to  the  rebus  on  hu  name^  of  which  the  Prior  is  »aid  to  hare  been  tho  inven- 

br,  and  for  which  he  certainl j  had  an  iuvoator's  love,  for  wo  fiad  it  every where--in 

the  church,  id  some  of  the  houses  of  Bartholomew  Closer  and  here  again  at  Canon- 

tary.     Immediately  behind  the  tower  is  a  house  now  used  as  a  boardlng-iichoo], 

rbjch  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  to  bare  even  been  occa- 

itonaJly  inhabited  by  her  ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  of  a  formidable 

Eharacter.    The  staircase  alone  would  show  that  it  has  been  a  very  splendid  mansion : 

Imt  there  are  more  important  parts.     The  drawing-room,  now  divided  into  three 

ipartments,  has  evidently  originally  formed  but  one,  with  a  circular  end,  and  a 

ihly-ornamented  ceiling,  bearing  representations  of  ships  of  war,  medallion  heads 

ancient  heroet,  as  Alexander  and  Julius  Cw&ar  ;  and  in  combination  with  these 

leoorations  are  a  variety  of  scroll-work  ornaments,  with  the  thistle  itrikingly  prcdo- 

inant.     In  the  centre  are  the  initials  E.  K    The  material  is  a  most  delicately- 

lught  stucco.     The   mantelpiece  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention  ;   it  contains 

res,  arms,  caryatides,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  ornament.      The   whole 

'orms  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  workmanship  conceivable*     In  the  same  hou^e 

room,  called  the  Btone  Parlour,  on  the  ground-floor,  has  also  a  stuccoed  ceiling^ 

bossed  *and  with  pendants,  and   a  decorated  mantelpioce,   with   figures   of  the 

inal  Virtues.     Adjoining  this  house  is  that  which  was  Prior  Bolton^s,  now  occu- 

lied  also  as  a  boarding-school-     It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  somewhat  elevated^ 

d  most  have  originally  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  ;  as  a  part  of  which,  and 

lOt  the  least  interesting  part,  was  the  splendid  establishment  of  which  the  resident 

Lire  wu  master  :  the  peculiarly  dense  smoke  of  cloud  wrLs  as  yet  a  thing  unknowiij 

id  but  few  buildings  intervened,  so  that  the  Prior  could  see  it  at  all  times.     The 

LOst  interesting  feature  of  this  mansion  is  a  stone  passage  or  corridor  leading  to  the 

itchen  and  other  offices,  in  which  is  a  Tudor  door  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  shape,  con- 

jjtaining  Bolton's  rebus.    Among  the  other  noticeable  matters  are  a  mantelpiece  of  the 

||ionod  of   Elizabeth,  and   a  curious  coat  of  arms  with  some   uncouth   supporters, 

pparently  goats,  painted,  and  with  an  inscription  of  a  later  period,  stating  them  to 

long  to  "Sir  Walter  Doiinjs,  of  Oloucestershtre,  who  was  made  a  knight  by  bathing 

t  the  creation  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  in  November,  1489  "  &c.     From  the  house 

e  pass  to  the  lawn,  which  is  terminated  by  a  wall  with  a  raised  and  embowered 

e,  from  which  we  look  over  on  the  other  side  to  the  kitchen-garden,  the  New 

ver,  and  thence  onwards  towards  London.    At  each  extremity  of  this  wall  is  an 

Octagonal  garde ti- house,  built  by  Prior  Bolton — the  one  to  the  left  hanng  a  small 

l^oihic  window  in  the  basement  story.     Proceeding  along  the  wall  towards  the  other, 

'We  find  it  in  the  grounds  of  another  mansion  ;  this  also  contains  the  Prior's  rebus* 

ithe  spot  here  is  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  antique  io  its  character, 

that  we  have  only  to  forget  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  and  expect  to  see  the  stately 

fcbbot  himself  coming  forth  into  his  pleasance,  book  in  baud  perhaps,  to  enable  him 

to  forget  the  little  vexations  of  his  government,  or  the  darker  shadows  of  the  coming 

Reformation,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  he  did  not  live  to  see — his  death  took  place 

in  1532,     The  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  probably  planted  by  him, — certainly  no  recent 

^enixens  of  the  soil, — appear  here  in  all  their  p<Jrfection.    On  the  Avali  which  runs  up 

to  the  house  occurs  another  rebus,  near  to  a  stono  basin  called  the  fish-pond,  where 
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r  kept  some  of  the  clioicest  of  tbo  finny  tiibi*  fof  the  supply 
t  i^uit  thb  very  interesting  place  without  &  tTibute  c^f  ttdmiml 
tne  lasio  ana  mudltiecDcc  of  hs  principiit  founder.  Fext  to  R&here^  bis  u  the 
memory  of  tho  Priory — ivo  meet  with  him  ererywherc.  The  ehuxcb,  the  l»es 
oriel  window  which  OTcrlcK^ki  it,  Eahere's  tomb,  which  he  citrefully  and  adm 
restcirod,  the  giirdens  and  Imildings  of  Ounonbury,  all  spc4ik  f^f  nu  enliglitcne 
generoui  miud  ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  U  at  all  necessary  to  tjuarrel  witi 
became  he  took  care  to  refer  their  merit  to  its  right  owner  bj  tli«  ererl 
k>li  in  ion. 
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TEMPLE  CHURCH,  INNS  OF  COURT,  &c. 


IB  Temple  CnuRcn. — If  one  hod  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Society  as 
m  Templars— ft  band  of  men  who  sought  to  be  as  conapicuouB  for  their  piety  as  for 
teir  miiitary  skill  aiid  courage,  and  who  made  it  the  buslneas  of  their  lives  to 
fcc<mclle  the  two  pursuits — it  would  he  still  difficult  to  look  on  the  exterior  of  the  siruc- 
ire,  of  which  the  restoration  was  complet«d  in  1842^  without  some  such  idea  occurring 
)  the  mind.  In  the  massive  Round,  with  its  buttresses  and  narrow  windows,  we  are 
teTitftbly  reminded  of  the  strong  circular  keep  or  stronghold  of  the  casttes  of  the 
kiddle  ages ;  whilst  the  junction  of  the  oblong  portion^  built  in  the  purest  and  most 
eatitifui  of  the  early  English  Ecclesiastical  styles,  at  the  same  time  tells  plainly 
aough  that  no  mere  warriors  erected  the  whole.  And  the  interest  likely  to  be 
roused  by  such  associations  is  only  the  more  deepened  when  we  in<}uire  into  the 
offiory  of  the  Order :  when  we  read  of  Hugh  de  Pay  ens  with  only  eight  companions 
Icvoting  themselves,  as  "  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  the  defence  of  the 
rilgrima  on  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem,  recently  forced  from  the  Sjiracens  by  the 
arly  Crusaders,  and  learn  that  from  this  bumble  origin  sprung  the  mighty  fellowship, 
rhieh  extended  its  ramifications  through  every  country  of  Christian  Europe,  which 
omprised  a  large  portion  of  the  noblest  in  blood,  and  most  influential  in  wealth  and 
"Ower,  of  European  chivalry ;  when  we  read  also  of  the  poverty — Hugh  de  Payena 
ud  another  knight  riding  on  one  horse,  for  instance — the  humility  and  self-sacrifices 

0  which  they  at  fir^t  Toluntarily  submitted  themselves,  of  their  heroism  in  active 
rarfare  as  well  as  in  passive  endurance,  of  tbetr  decline  and  fall  as  they  grew 
►Tosperous  and  corrupt,  and  then  of  the  sudden  restoration  of  the  old  spirit  in  the 
niHfying  flames  of  the  horrible  death  to  which  many  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
rere  subjected  at  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  Order,  by  the  rapacious 
Dooarchs  of  Europe  thirsting  for  their  enormous  wealth ;  when  we  read  of  these 
hin^  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  circum- 
tances  that  could  materially  enhance  in  our  eyes  the  chief  of  the  structures  buiJt  by 
hcAc  men  in  our  country.  And  had  the  Temple  Church,  as  we  have  always  hitherto 
ecu  it,  been  in  the  state  the  Templars  had  left  it,  no  doubt  the  feeling  would  have 
leen  a  correct  oncj  but  we  now  know  thut,  with  the  exception  of  the  bare  outUue  pi 
he  walls,  pillars,  and  window.-",  no  building  could  be  less  like  the  church  of  the 
C nights  Templars  than  tho  Temple  Church  was  until  a  recent  jHsriod ;  and  the  great 
harm  and  value  of  the  modem  works  in  this  now  most  beautiful  of  English  buildings, 

1  that  they  are  all  strictly  works  of  restoration.  In  looking  at  the  decorations,  so 
tOTel  to  our  eyes,  and  in  such  a  place  so  opposed  to  our  ordinary  ideas  of  fitness, 
M  well  as  at  the  great  cxpendituie  incurred,  this  fact  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
aiiad.  That  it  is  a  fact  we  shall  have  various  opportunities  of  noticing  in  the  pro- 
^Bs  of  our  paper. 

To  the  lovers  of  Gothic  architecture,  m  designation  that  promises  shortly  to  be 
ynonjmous  in  effect  with  persons  of  taste  and  intelligence  generally  (already  the 
lotion  of  the  irregular  genius  of  the  style  has  shared  the  fate  vf  the  somewhat 
imilar  notion  concerning  our  great  dramatic  poet) — to  such  persons  the  Temple  offers 
M  additional  feotur^  of  interest  and  instruction;  being  looked  upon  by  architecti  as 
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the  most  interesting  example  we  po&aess  of  the  iinnaiiioti  fit>m  the  plain  ma^Tt 
Nonoau  to  the  light  and  elegant  earlj  English.  Thua  wo  hafe  before  us  the  Round 
with  ita  gemiclrcuJar  benJtJ  wiiiJows,  Normajj,  but  Norman  in  the  la^t  stage  of  tht 
change  to  flomething  ehe^already  grown  slendt^r  and  elongated ;  and  we  haTe  tii4 
oblong  with  its  pointed  windows,  the  very  perfection  of  what  i$  called  the  laootfk 
Etjlc.  But  to  return  to  mtitters  of  more  general  interest :  the  period  of  the  erecdoft 
of  the  edifice  is  from  soine  little  ttino  prior  to  1185,  when  the  Round  was  dedicated,. 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  I^lary,  by  Heracliua,  f^triarch  of  Jenisaleni,  up  to  1240^  whea 
the  oblong  was  coniiccratod  on  Asceuijioii-daj.  The  Teraplanj  had  before  ihb  a  hooM 
on  the  51  te  of  the  present  Southampton  Buildings^  liolborn.  UeracUus  was  m 
England  ou  bin^ine^s  of  a  Terj  critical  nature  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  In  a 
battle  ou  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  1171>,  the  great  body  of  Knights  Templars  hid 
been  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Saladin,  and  the  grand-master  taken  prifioner,  to  fHjiah 
in  prison  by  his  own  dmiDCbS  or  obstinacy,  in  resisting  all  overtures  for  exchange  or 
ransom.  The  Christian  armies,  however,  bo  far  rt: deemed  themselves  from 
temporary  disgrace  t>f  this  defeat,  as  to  he  able  to  obtain  a  truce  for  four  years,  whili^ 
they  scut  IlcracVius  and  the  masters  of  the  Temple,  and  the  kindred  society  of  tha 
iloapitallers,  through  Europe  to  seek  fresh  aid.  They  in  particular  hoped  much  frota 
Henry  II.  of  England ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  when  the  king  and  his  chief  nobility 
oilered  to  raise  fifty  thousand  marks  for  the  pur[H3ee  of  paying  the  expenses  of  a  levy 
of  troops,  and  to  agree  that  all  persona  who  pleased  might  engage  in  the  cau»c,  the 
patriarch  seems  to  have  been  at  once  deeply  dii^appointed  and  indignant.  '*  We  teek 
a  mau^  and  nut  money/*  was  his  r^^ply  ;  "  well  near  every  Cliriat'ian  rvgion  seodellt 
unto  us  money,  but  no  land  sendeth  t^>  us  a  prince:"  and  departing  in  this  state  of 
dissatisfaction^  Henry,  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  poAver  of  the  Church,  rememhe^ 
ing  the  atlalr  of  Beckett,  fallowed  him  to  the  seaside,  in  order  to  appease  his  angcr« 
'*But,"  continues  Fabyau,  "the  more  the  king  thought  to  satiiify  him  with  his  fair 
S})e€ch,  the  moro  the  patriarch  was  discontented,  insomuch  that,  at  the  hi^t,  he  taii 
uuto  him,  *  Hitherto  thou  hast  reigned  gloriouiily,  but  hereafter  thou  shall  be 
forsaken  of  Him  whom  thou  at  tbis  time  forsakost.  Think  on  Him,  what  be  batk 
given  to  thee,  and  what  thou  haj^t  yielded  to  Him  again;  how  first  thou  wert  false 
unto  the  king  of  France,  and  after  slew  that  holy  man  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and, 
lastly,  thou  forsakest  the  protection  of  Christian  faith.*  The  king  was  moved  with 
these  words,  and  said  unto  the  patriarch,  *  Though  all  the  men  of  my  land  were  oii« 
body,  and  spake  with  one  mouth,  they  durst  not  apeak  to  me  such  words,'  *Ko 
wonder/  said  the  patriarch,  '  for  they  love  thine,  and  not  thee:  that  is  to  m^an,  ihtj 
love  thy  goods  temporal,  and  fear  thee  for  loss  of  promotion,  but  they  lore  not  thj 
soul/  And  when  he  hud  bo  said  ho  offered  his  hand  to  the  kiug,  saying,  *  Do  by  m^ 
right  as  thou  didst  by  that  blessed  man  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  I  had  liever  to  be 
alain  of  thee  than  of  the  Saracens,  for  thou  art  worse  than  any  Saracen/  '*  But  Hcaiy, 
however  inly  exasperated,  was  detenuined  not  to  edify  his  suhjocts  by  another  kiDgly 
scourging,  so  answered  patiently,  ''^  I  may  not  wend  out  of  my  land,  for  my  own  soiw 
will  arise  against  me  when  I  am  absent."  Somewhat  irreverently  the  patriarch  closed 
the  coniureuce  hy  remarking,  **Ko  wonder,  for  of  the  devil  they  come,  and  to  ihit 
devil  they  shall  go  ;'"  ami  so  hurried  away.  Sui^h  were  the  clrcuznstancea  co&xwcied 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  11K>. 

In  OUT  \siiXk  round  the  exterior  we  are  reminded  of  an  interesting  chapel  f&tmtilj 
attached  to  ita  south  side;  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  where  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
introducing  new  members  into  the  Order  took  place.  The  rules  of  the  Templait* 
which  were  very  strict,  were  from  the  hand  of  St.  Bernard^  who  at  aa  early  period  (^ 
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dkir  career  ueated  them  with  miirked  consideration.  The  new  member  having 
Mlifffactoriij  answered  in  priyate  to  the  qticstiona  put  to  hiio,  afKnning  that  he  was 
bee  from  all  obligations,  such  as  betrothal,  marriage  vow?,  or  coQEecration  in  conncc- 
fiion  with  anj  other  order^  debt,  disease,  or  weakly  constitution,  wan  ushered  into  the 
Shapel,  where  he  found  present  the  entire  Ix^dy  of  knights.  With  folded  hands  aod 
trended  knees,  he  then  said  to  the  master:  *'$ir,  I  am  come,  before  God  and  before 
irau  and  the  brethren,  and  pray  and  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  our  dear 
Lady,  to  admit  me  into  your  Society ^  and  the  good  deeds  of  the  Order,  as  one  who 
iriil  be  all  his  life  long  the  servant  and  slave  of  the  Order,'*  In  ati&wer  he  wus 
iTBTiied,  that  he  waa  desirous  of  a  great  matter;  that  he  saw  nothing  but  the  sbelt, 
khe  fine  horses  and  rich  caparisons,  the  fuxurious  fare  and  splendid  clothiug,  but 
^t  he  knew  not  the  rigour  which  lay  within.  He  was  told  it  was  a  hard  matter  for 
bdm,  his  own  master,  to  become  another's  servant ;  to  watch  when  he  wished  to  sleep, 
md  find  his  most  ordinary  actions  similariy  controlled.  The  candidate^  however, 
wswering  firmly  to  all  the  questions  that  followed,  and  binding  himself  to  be 
obedient  to  the  master  of  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the  master  of  the  Order  generally^ 
ba  observe  the  usual  customs,  to  live  chastely,  and  help  with  all  the  powers  God  bad 
p^QJX  him  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  befriend  all  optiressed  Chrlsitians,  was 
received  into  the  coveted  brotherhood,  and  whilst  he  was  assured  of  bread  and  water, 
elofching,  and  **  labour  and  toil  enow,^'  the  Tcmplar'i*  habit  was  put  on  hii  limbs,  and 
he  too  was  a  Knight  Templar.  The  building  in  which  these  interesting  scenes 
occurred  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  stories,  each  with  a  separate  entrance  from 
the  church,  each  with  a  groined  and  vaulted  roof,  and  each  divided  near  tbe  centre 
by  a  mii.ssive  and  no  doubt  very  elegant  archway.  A  portion  of  the  building  fell  in 
L&25,  and  during  the  repairs,  commenced  about  that  time,  of  the  Bound,  the  whole 
wta  swept  away.  Such^  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  late 
extensive  reparations  have  been  carried  on. 

From  the  time  of  the  Puritans  down  to  the  very  act  we  have  last  alluded  to,  the 
removal  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  Temple  Church  seems  to  have  been  undergoing 
tne  steady  process  of  degradatiou  or  mutilation  in  all  that  reiipeets  its  original  beauty 
t»r  completeness ;  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  which  ha?e  done  the  moat  injury, 
kJie  early  church  reformers  v/ho  damaged  it  on  principle,  or  the  kind  benefactors  of 
sJie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  repaired  and  beautified  it,  making  a 
rery  labour  of  love  of  the  display  of  their  bad  taste.  Thus  in  lfiW2  a  acreen  of  *'  light 
iriunscot^^  was  stretched  across  the  space  between  the  two  parts  of  ihe  structure, 
lutting  them  asunder,  and  destroying  at  once  all  aeuae  of  harmony,  or  size,  or  fine 
>erspective.  This  screen,  by  way  of  refresher  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  eternal  Gothic 
itampod  on  the  building  around,  was  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  other 
luitable  appendages.  And  that  there  might  be  no  stealing  a  glimpse  over  the  screen 
•hrough  the  great  central  archway,  a  new  organ  was  placed  in  that  spot,  with  its 
slasflic  front  reaching  nearly  to  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave.  There  oidy  remained 
M>  close  up  or  to  hide  the  form  of  the  beautiful  lesser  arcbes  on  each  side,  which  was 
carefully  done,  and  to  put  in  glass  doors  and  windows  in  the  lower  portions  of  all  the 
krchea ;  and  that,  too,  accomplished,  no  doubt  the  worthy  Benchers  smirked,  and 
ioiiled,  and  congratulated  themselves,  as  they  stepped  backwards  and  forwards, 
Aixiter-f&shion,  some  such  excluination  no  doubt  escaping  at  intirvals,  as  *^  Come,  I 
,hixik  tkatV  very  nice  and  snug/'  But  there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  to  bring 
everything  into  perfect  order.  The  marble  pillars  looked  bluish  and  cold,  and  the 
•oof  looked  hollow  and  high,  and  the  tcstJclated  pavenicnt  felt  uncomfortable,  and 
Jb#  walla  were  sadly  nicked.    Bo  to  work  once  more  went  the  beautifiers ;  the  pave- 
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ment  was  miied  up  bj  a  good  lajeT  of  earth,  some  more  ''light  wainscot*' 
obtainedf  and  plaised  all  found  the  walls^  the  pillars  wen  ciksed  a  good  way  up  in 
same  material,  and  the  rest  did  not  much  matter,  as  they  were  there  stuck  oTer  pret^ 
thickly  with  tablets^  or  concealed  by  large  gilded  monuments :  the  church  wmt 
well  paved ;  and,  as  a  finish,  the  whole,  pillars,  capitals,  corniees,  roof,  groinf» 
wall,  were  plastered  and  whitewashed.  Add  to  these  features  of  the  Temple  Chi 
as  it  was,  the  cumbrous  pulpit  with  carved  cherubim,  and  rases,  and  a  still 
cumbrous  sounding-board— add  also  the  altar-pieces,  an  immense  work  in  the 
Corinthian  sfcyle,  actually  concealing  no  inconsiderablo  portion  of  the  greial 
window,  as  the  monuments  along  the  sides  trenched  upon  the  windows  of 
— and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  said  beautifiers  did  not  work  by  halvi 
in  short,  they  made  everything  so  very  complete  in  one  way,  that  it  is  only 
their  successors  should  have  ventured  to  undo  the  whole,  in  order  to  try  their  hafiti 
at  another.  And  though  they  did  venture,  and  with  a  result  that  forms  probably  th# 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  restoration  of  our  old  buildings,  as  well  as  in 
decoration  of  all,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  warn  them  of  the  reckless 
they  proposed  to  pursue.  "  As  a  proof,"  says  Mr.  Burge,  *'  how  little  the  publie 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  with  those  parU  oC  ili 
style  and  construction  which  constituted  its  beauty^  It  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  restoration  was  commenced  in  1840,  the  removal  of  these  besutifiotlona 
adornments  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  restoration  was  regarded  mad  pufclkif 
reprobated  as  an  act  of  vandalism,  evincing  an  utter  disregard  for  ih%  Midafit 
original  beauty  of  the  churchy  and  a  fond  devotion  to  the  frivolous  uid  dtgndil 
styles  <if  modern  architecture."  It  were  not  without  interest  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  restoration  to  see  how  the  recovery  of  one  beauty  led  Co  thai  of  aiM^tlitfi 
the  removal  of  the  screen  to  the  removal  of  the  organ ;  that  of  the  great  pewi  to  thai 
of  the  pulpit;  or  to  see  how  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  above  and  the  ntblnibi 
below,  and  consequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  original  decoration,  l»d  io  tttt' 
revival  of  such  decorations  in  the  sumptuous  roof,  and  windows,  and  parement,  that 
now  meet  the  eye;  but  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  result  of  the  whalt 
as  exemplified  in  the  magnificent  interior,  towards  which  we  now  advance. 

A  Tf^ry  deeplj-recessed  and  sumptuously-enriched  Korman  gateway  laiida  Iran  fhi9 
low  sunken  porch  at  the  extremity  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  building  into  ths 
Round.  Among  the  variety  of  objects  that  press  upon  the  attention  it  is  diiHcuU  U 
fix  upon  any  oue.  There  are  the  painted  windows  at  the  farthest  end,  appearing  like 
sODie  sudden  discovery  of  one  of  the  richest  works  of  the  olden  time  that  we  hate 
so  often  read  of ;  and  the  painted  roof,  scarcely  less  splendid,  and  from  its  oovfltf 
still  more  interesting  :  nearer  still  there  are  the  tbree  beautiful  arches,  which  rmlbsr 
connect  than  divide  the  two  portions  of  the  structure — the  very  arches  so  uercilaaJy 
closed  up  and  disfigured :  whilst  around  us  is  the  beautiful  aisle  with  ita  grod&«d  roQ^t 
supported  at  intervals  by  stately  dark  marble  pillars,  that  rise  conspicuoualy  from 
the  arcade  of  ]:iointed  arches  decorating  the  lower  part  of  the  wall ;  and,  lastly,  t* 
the  centre,  divided  from  the  nhlc  by  the  circle  of  tall  clustered  marble  colunuii  tlist 
support  its  lofty  roof,  is  the  tower,  or  central  portion  of  the  Round,  with  iu  stfiei  of 
archways  opening  into  the  gallery,  or  triforium  j — its  clerestory,  or  range  of  windowi, 
one  of  them — ^thc  gift  of  Mr,  Willemeot — painted  j  and  above,  the  roof,  where  the 
compartments  fonned  by  the  bold  groining  are  studded  over  with  delicate  blueonift' 
Dents  on  a  kind  of  drab-like  ground  ;  the  centre  standing  out  from  all  tke  feil  l»j  il» 
richer  and  more  varied  display  of  colours,  surrounding  a  massive  gilded  bom  The 
painted  window  mentioned,  with  its  deep  rubies,  and  purples,  itnd  bnmzei^  repiiMnii 
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entlurofied ;  and  iha  general  design  of  the  decoration  of  the  dome  b  borrowed 
an  existing  ancient  Siciliiin  church.     Among  the  features  of  iniereat  in  tbia  pwrt 
ike  structure  are  the  heads  which  decorate  the  arcade  in  the  aisle,  iixty-four  in 
number,  and  which  were  probably  intended  to  represent  on  one  half-circle — that  t^l 
the  left — a  fftale  of  purgatory,  and  on  the  other  of  relief  from  it,  by  the  mediation  of  I 
the  Church.     But  aj  none  of  the  heads  are  originalf  and  some  of  them  not  eyen  copiai  1 
of  the  oHginal  designs,  it  ia  not  easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  hyfM)thei»ii*,    But  we 
perceire,  ^st,  that  in  other  partj  of  the  structure — the  entrance  archways  to  th^ 
aisles  of  the  oblong — the  opposing  character  of  the  two  corbel  fac*ja  in  each  arch  beaci  i 
evident  reference  to  an  idea  of  this  kind  ;  and,  secondly,  the  balf-cirelij  that  was  mosfe ' 
carefully  restored — the  left  or  northern — presents  but  comparatively  few  exceptions 
to  the  painful  character  expressed  by  all  the  heads  on  that  side,  and  which  has  been 
marked  throughout  by  the  nicest  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of  manifesta- 
tion of  pain  applicable  to  so  many  different  classes  of  individuals.     The  philosopher 
looks  as  though  he  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  even  this  mystery ;  the  eatirist  or 
misanthrope  as  though  he  had  as  much  contempt  for  purgatory  as  all  other  things, 
tTen  while  he  felt  its  power;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  iodividuals  represented 
are  less  intellectual,  and  more  sensual,  the  appropriate  expressions  are  no  less  strikingly 
deyeloped:  here,  beauty  is  distorted  into  a  thing  it  would  tremble  but  to  see;  here  one 
cmn  hardly  avoid  feeling  the  daws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  tcaripg  the  car  t  whilst  , 
there  is  (me  head,  combining  a  mingJ&l  sensation  of  physical  and  mental  horror  whicli 
surpasses  description^ — ^it  is  ghastly — fearful! — ^it  is  as  if  all  the  worst  passions  of  ( 
man's  nature  had  been  gathered  together  in  one  point  and  then  smitten  with  some 
intolerable  agony.    But  perhaps  the  mo&t  interesting  of  the  whole  is  the  last  of  this 
circle,  a  femal^^s  face — ^probably  a  mother,  who  forgets  eren  the  anguish  of  her  own 
tttffierings  in  the  passionate,  yet  ^juiet  because  hopeless,  misery  of  rejecting  on  thosf 
^e  had  left  behind.     Mixed  with  the  heads  we  have  referred  to  aro  a  great  variety  q(  \ 
tesquei*,  and  tha  whole  are  highly  disserviog  of  uttention.    According  to  Mr  Ad- 
n,  the  author  of  a  *  History  of  the  Knighta  Tcmplarj*/  an  arcade  and  cornice 
ilarly  decorated  with  heads  have  been  found  in  the  Tuins  of  the  Temple  churchea 
aa  Nice,  aod  in  their  famous  fortress  near  I^Tount  C^rmeli  known  as  the  ^^  Pilgrims* 
Castle/^    We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  original  heads,  after  being  carelessly  be- 
oftuse  inartistically  copied,  were  used  in  the  builder's  yard  to  slip  beneath  cart-wheels 
o«C!asionaliy ! 

The  paf^ement  of  the  Temple  Church  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  deservedly, 
On  removing  the  rubbish  heneath  the  late  pavement,  patches  of  the  former  decorated 
one  were  found ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Benchers,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  that  has 
throughout  guided  them,  determined  to  restore  the  old  encaustic  tile.  And  as  they  had 
the  old  quarry  at  Purbeck  re-opened  purposely  for  the  supply  of  the  right  material 
for  the  new  pUlars  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  in  the  Round,  so  did  they 
seek  and  obtain  permission  to  have  the  ioorlng  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster 
Abbey  taken  xip,  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  decorations  used  at  the  period  in 
question  J  and  then  made  ajrangeraents  to  have  the  tiles  manufactured  accordingly  ia 
Staffordshire.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow  or  amber,  forming  the  decora  tire  parts, 
upon  a  dark  red  ground-  The  decoratiooi*  combine  a  great  variety  of  heraldic  and 
pictorial  subjects,  as  animals  with  their  tails  linked  together,  cocks  and  foxes,  figures 
playing  upon  musical  itiBtrumentfi ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  are  the  symbols  of  the 
two  Societies  of  the  Temple,  the  Lamb  and  the  Pegasus  :  the  fonner  founded  on  the 
device  of  Bt.  John  ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  interesting  circumstance 
before  mentioned  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Order,  and  the  poverty  which  for  a 
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time  preTailed  amon^  the  Templars.     Mr,  Willcracnt,  in  hU  *  Report  to  the  I 
on  the  subject  of  the  Decorations  of  the  Church/  which  were  confided   entu 
Iiim^  8*y»>  "It  very  probablj  took  its  rise  from  the  earliest  device  of  the  Kn 
Templ&rf,  namely,  the  two  knights  on  the  same  horse.     From  an  imi»crfcct  impr 
of  an  imperfect  seal,  these  two  knighta  were  by  mistake  converted  into  two  wingf, ' 
which  the  classic  taste  of  the  reign  of  Elimbeth  might  induce  the  Society  to  think  i  I 
Tcry  pretty  device,  and  tlic  error  has  been,  without  farther  examination,  |>erpctuate<i/* 
A  good  joke  in  poetical  guise  has  made  these  emblems  noticeable ;  the  Yerses  here 
following  arc  SRid  to  have  been  first  chalked  up  on  the  Temple  gates ; — 

"As  by  the  Tcmplatifi*  hold  you  go, 
The  Horijc  and  I^mb  di^phiy'd, 
In  emblematic  figures  shew 
The  merits  of  their  trade. 

That  clionta  may  infer  from  thence 

How  just  is  their  profession — 
The  Lamb  Rcta  forth  tbelr  innocence, 

The  Horse  their  oxpcdiliou/'  &c. 

But,  of  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  Round,  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  Crusaden, 
on  the  floor,  most  eminently  deserve  and  justify  examination.  These,  in  their  neglected 
state,  looked  generally  more  like  rndo  masses  of  worthless  atone  than  anything  else, 
the  surface  being  extensively  decayed — noses,  fingers,  b words,  legs,  and  feet  every  here 
and  there  missing — all  delicacy  of  workmanabip,  such  as  expression  in  the  faoea,er 
minute  points  of  costume  in  the  garl\  apparently  lost.  It  was  found,  indeedf  that 
they  were  too  far  gone  for  restoration.  A  trial,  however,  was  permitted  to  be  made 
on  one  of  them — the  exceedingly  graceful  figure  that  is  nearest  to  the  central  walk  of 
the  second  pair  on  the  right  hand — and  the  sculptor,  Mn  Richardson,  set  to  wort 
The  paint  and  whitewash,  in  places  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick^  were  first  removed  by 
means  of  a  finely-pointed  tool  (washes  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  kind  it  waj  feared 
would  be  injurious  to  so  decayed  a  surface),  and  the  surface  made  clean  ;  a  chemical 
liquid  was  then  forced  into  the  stone  to  burden  it,  and,  next,  the  restoring  process 
begun.  This  consisted  of  two  parts— filling  up  all  tho  hollows  (which  were  so  nimie- 
roufi  as  to  make  the  effif^y  appear  like  a  honeycomb)  with  a  composition  exactly  imitat- 
ing the  stone,  and  becoming  immediHtely  almost  as  hard  ;  and,  eocondly,  of  supplying 
the  missing  limbs  and  memhers  by  the  authority  of  those  which  remained,  worked  in 
the  game  material^  and  joined  by  the  composition.  Except  in  very  urgent  c&sesi,  the 
original  surface,  however  decayed,  was  left  untouched,  and  no  restorations  were  made 
without  absolute  evidence  that  they  7cere  restorations  ;  rmd  yet  the  result  is  the  vtaj 
beautiful  nnd  noble  effigies  which  once  more  gmce  the  tloor  of  the  Temple  Church  in 
their  pristine  state  ;  one  only  exception  being  made  as  to  the  coloured  deconktions  in 
painting  and  gilding,  which  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  cleaning  them, 
they  bad  formerly  borne,  particularly  tho^e  which  had  not  been  wrought  in  Purbeck 
marble;  the  efligy  of  Wlliam  Marshal  the  younger  seems  to  have  been  most  rich  in 
this  respect ;  traces  were  found  on  it  of  a  crimson  surcoat,  gilded  armour,  and  of  glass 
enamelling  about  the  cushion. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  we  may  observe  that  other  interesting  discoreries  of  » 
similar  kind  were  made  during  the  rcstonttionn.  Borne  of  the  corbel  heads  before 
referred  to  in  the  intervening  archwiiys  of  the  aisles  bad  ^hus  htath  for  eyea  ;  and 
only  a  week  before  the  re-opening  of  the  church  a  beautiful  Jittle  seraph-lite  head 
waa  discovered  at  the  comer  of  one  of  these  archways  (between  the  Round  and  the 


poiitbem  atsle)  wliich  h&d  been  most  delicjitely  coloured  :  from  the  traeea  remamlng, 
it  covdd  be  diaoemed  that  the  eyes  had  beeft  blue,  the  lips  tinged  with  Torniilion, 
ind  the  cheek  with  a  flesh-colour,  and  that  the  graceful  flowing  hair  had  been  gilded. 
How  &n  this  reminds  one  of  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  purest  eras  of  art 
iznong  them  ;  and  of  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  they  carried  this  species  of 
decoration  in  works  which  to  our  eyes  seem  so  beautiful  in  their  naked  siiuplicity, 
thAt  they  couJd  only  be  impaired  by  such  additions.  With  thera  we  find  metal,  pre- 
cious stones,  or  imitations  of  precious  stones,  used  for  the  eyes  of  their  busts  and 
Btatues,  as  well  as  glass ;  we  find  them  also  inlaying  the  lips.  Different-coloured 
marbles  were  used  in  the  same  work,  and  compositions  of  metal  formed  to  harmonic 
in  hue  with  the  feeling  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  sculptor.  One  of  the  meet 
interesting  examples  of  the  latter  is  that  mentioned  by  Plutarch^  a  statue  of  Jecasta, 
wife  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  the  sculptor  Silanion,  in  which  the  queen  was  re* 
presented  dying.  By  an  ingenious  mixture  of  the  metals  of  which  it  was  formed, 
and,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  silver^  a  pallid  tone  was  produced,  which 
greatly  increased  the  intensity  of  the  expression  in  the  features.  By  similar  means, 
no  doubt,  was  produced  the  bronxe  statue  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  so  much  admired 
bj  Callistratus  for  its  elegance  of  position,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  its  smile, 
the  fire  in  the  eyes,  and  the  vivid  blush  in  the  countenance ;  and  the  iron  statue  of 
Athamas  at  Pclphi,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  represented  the  king,  sitting,  after 
the  murder  of  his  sou :  this  work,  it  appears,  was  not  entirely  of  iron,  for  the  artist 
Aristonidas,  wishing  to  express  the  effect  of  confusion  and  remorse  in  the  countenance 
ef  the  king,  used  a  mixture  of  iron  and  bronxe,  which  should  imitate  in  some  mea- 
sure the  blush  of  shame.  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  high  authorities  for  the 
coloured  decorations  of  statues,  and  that  these  heads  in  the  Temple  Church  were 
coloured,  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  the  restoring  process  should  hare  fitopped 
abort  of  this  point ;  that  is,  supposing  there  were  sufficient  materials  to  have  restored 
It  rightly.  To  retvmi  i  the  effigies,  nine  in  number,  lie  four  on  each  side  of  the  central 
walk,  in  a  double  line,  the  ninth  being  farther  off  on  the  right  agikiust  the  wall  in  the 
ijaley  ftnd  corresponding  with  the  simply  but  elegantly  carved  stone  cf)fl]n-lid  in  the 
opposite  aisle.  As  far  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  identify  the  eOigies,  Ave  out 
of  the  nine  are  assigned  as  follows  : — of  the  first  pair  on  the  right,  the  farthest  figure 
i»  that  of  the  great  Protector  Fembrake,  whoso  statesman-like  policy  freed  England 
from  the  foreigners  whom  the  revolted  barons  had  introduced  in  self-defence  against 
John,  and  restored  at  the  same  time  to  the  throne  of  the  young  Henry  the  allegiance 
of  hearts  that  had  been  long  alienated  from  it ;  the  other  and  nearer  figure  by  his 
side  is  one  of  Pembroke's  sons,  William  Marshal  the  younger,  who  overthrew  Llewellyn 
of  Wales,  and  was  one  of  John's  hated  opponents,  a  supporter  of  the  Great  Charter, 
although  John's  own  sou-iu-law,  having  married  his  daughter^  Henry  HI.  followed 
his  funeral  to  the  grave  here,  and  wjvs  bo  affected  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  grief 
from  being  visible  to  all  the  bystanders.  Of  the  second  pair,  the  foremost  is  un- 
known, the  other  is  the  *i^g^  of  Gilbert  Marshal,  another  of  the  Protector's  sons, 
who  died  at  a  tournament  which  he  had  instituted^  through  a  fall  from  a  runaway 
horse.  The  figure  still  farther  to  the  right,  De  Koos's,  an  exquisitely-beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture,  refers  also  to  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Charter.  On  the  left,  one 
only  of  the  figures  has  been  recognised,  the  foremost  of  the  two  nearest  the  western 
door,  which  is  OeofiVey  dc  Magnaville's,a  grandson  of  the  Norman  follower  of  William 
who  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  whose  history  was  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  £5tephen,  Magnaville,  having 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  latter,  held  the  Tower  for  Maud,  and  was  attacked  there  by 
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the  eiiir^ns  withoui^  imccess ;  but  being  taken  prisoner  &I  8t.  Albans,  in  1443^ 

compelled  to  give  it  up  with  his  other  possessions^     From  that  time  De  Mugua 

I  to  have  grown  tired  of  mpine  a.nd  plunder  on  another  s  aoeount  (for 
lie  eiYil  war  at  that  time  Mcems  to  have  been  little  else  than  taipina  and  pi 
and  to  have  determined  to  act  entirely  upon  his  ovn,  refpeoiing  no  partj' 
the  Church  no  better  than  the  laity.  One  of  his  exploit!  vai  robbing  Romsaj 
of  its  consecrated  yeaiela,  among  other  valuables.  Ue  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  vl 
pierced  his  braio,  as  be  was  hesieging  the  royal  castle  at  Burweli,  tho  arcbar*0 
having  been  probably  invited  by  his  removing  his  helmet  on  account  of  the  heat  of 
day.  Of  course  he  had  been  excommunicated  for  such  dmds  aa  that  before  men* 
tioned,  and  in  consequence  no  one  dared  to  bury  him  in  oooaaerated  ground.  T\m 
Templars,  however,  with  whom  no  doubt  he  was  connected  as  a  kind  of  laj4>roClicr 
benefactor,  wrapped  his  dead  bo^iy  in  tbeir  habit,  placed  it  in  a  leadsn  ooffie,  and 
sujpended  it  from  one  of  the  trees  in  their  garden  here.  Borne  years  after,  al 
wai  obtained,  and  the  body  buried  in  the  porch  before  the  entrance  doorway 
there  two  bodies  were  recently  found,  one  of  them  no  doubt  his.  Of  the  uni 
figures^  one  very  probably  is  tho  effigy  of  William  Plantagcnet,  fifth  son  of  H* 
who  waa  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.     Those  of  the  nine  figures  which  hai 

legs  crossed  are,  we  need  hardly  mention,  persons  who  had  joined  in  the       -T--a 

were  under  vows  to  do  so.    The  whole  form  the  most  valuable  seriee  of  examples  (i 
military  costume  that  we  possess  from  the  days  of  Stephen  to  those  of  Henry  III. 

It  haa  been  said  that  the  Round  is  delicient  in  colour,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  in  comparison  with  the  chancel,  or  oblong  part  beyond,  it  is  so ;  whether  that  be 
a  defect  or  the  reverse  depends  on  which  of  two  principles  of  art  we  favour ;  for  it 
does  not  seem  certain  what  the  original  arrangement  of  this  matter  was.  Thi 
banchers  had  therefore  the  alteroatives  of  raising  the  whole  of  the  decorations  up  ts 
«uch  a  point  that,  the  moment  the  spectator  entered,  he  should  be  surrounded  by  dl 
the  splendour  that  the  church  had  to  exhibit,  thereby  ]»roducing  an  insta&i 
and  poweriul  but  not  increasing  effect, — or  to  conduct  him  from  tho  sober  realii 
the  outer  world  up  ta  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  altar,  through  a  au^ 
transitive  stages  :  first,  a  doorway  sculptured  only  i  then  a  magnificent  Testibule  (ihe 
Round),  where  rich  colours  begin  to  appear,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  architecture 
and  finally,  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  chancel  itself,  revelling  in  the  most  intimaia 
and  happy  union  of  painting  and  arch  itecturCt  ftnd  only  less  rich  and  gloriotu 
the  last  compartment  of  the  columnar  vista.  The  second  of  those  methods  is 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Benchers ;  and  if  a  hitU  more  colour  could  be  add 
the  Round — the  large  spaces  of  blank  wall  rendered  a  little  less  conspicuously  blank 
— we  think  thiit  n>ethod  the  best  one. 

The  period  of  the  erection  of  the  Temple  Church  waa  precisely  that  wbich 
the  best  opportuuitics  for  rich  decoration.  The  Crusaders,  however  little  thoy 
the  Saracens,  wore  much  smitten  with  their  magnificence  ;  and  every  ship  I 
turned  brought  no  doubt  fresh  importations  of  Eastern  taste,  with  probably  materiali 
of  various  kinds — as  designs — to  diffuse  such  taste  in  England,  and  possibly  even  Orieor 
tal  artists  themselves.  The  spectator,  therefore,  who  has  just  advanced  i»to  the  church 
and  stands  bewildered  with  the  magical  scene  before  him — all  the  old  tales  of  child- 
hood, with  its  fairy  palaces  and  gardens  of  enchanted  fruit,  such  as  the  *  Arabian 
Nights '  opened  into  hi*  heart  once  and  for  ever,  crowding  upon  him — need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  eastern  character  of  the  arabesques,  which  in  many  a  flowery  maxe 
play  over  all  tho  compartments  of  the  roof,  and  entwine  about  its  groinings  dowA  to 
the  rery  capitals  of  the  pillars  which  aupport  them.    These  last,  four  in  naaahmm 
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e«eh  side,  uxe^  Uke  tb«  pilliirs  of  the  Round,  cluttered,  excetdii»gly  elegant  luxd 
»t&t«Lj-Jookii]g,  &nd  of  »  iiiie]y*vaijied  dark  (Furbeck)  majble.  A  seriea  of  smallof 
clustered  columuit  ftfainst  the  w&ll,  tuid  resting  on  the  stone  seat  which  extendi 
Uofi^  t^e  bftM  of  the  Utter  through  the  entire  church,  supports  in  a  similar  maimer 
the  roof  of  each  aiUe,  The  more  eonspicuouB  omatnent«  in  the  roof  of  the  nave 
difier  from  those  in  the  aidles  :  in  the  firdt  we  see  in  alternate  compartmentB  th^ 
Societiea'  emblems  in  smaU  circles,  the  lancib  on  a  red  ground^  and  the  horse  on  a 
Uue  ;  and  in  the  second  the  two  banners  used  hj  the  Templars^ne  a  flag,  half 
white  for  their  friends,  and  half  black  for  their  enemies,  with  the  dreaded  war-cry 
"  BoauMftut " — the  other  the  Maltese-like  cross  :  with  these  is  interspersed  a  device 
uattd  by  them,  copied  from  a  seal  belonging  to  the  Temple  now  in  the  MusoujUi 
nfirtttenting  the  Christian  cross  triumphing  orer  the  Saraeenic  crescent. 

These  remarka  applj  with  equal  force  to  the  painted  windows,  those  of  the  east 
end,  oTer  and  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  being  one  blaze  of  gorgeous  hues,  and  th« 
window  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  being  equally  eonapicuous  for  the  general 
diasteness  of  its  design  and  the  intense  nchnesa  of  the  few  masses  of  colour,  which 
are  con6ned  to  the  figures  of  the  aDgels  playing  ancient  musical  instruments,  thret 
in  the  central  light,  and  one  in  each  of  the  others.  As  to  the  chief  of  the  eastern 
windows^  the  eye  at  first  feels  lust  amidst  what  appears  at  some  distance  only  a  mar* 
Teilous  combination  of  the  minutest  possible  pieces  of  glass  of  diderent  hues ;  and, 
delighted  with  the  harmony  evulved  from  the  combination,  is  content  to  be  lost  i  hut 
$M  we  approach  nearer,  the  whole  reaolres  itself  into  a  thousand  beautiful  designs ; 
•nd  at  la«t  we  perceive  standing  out  from  the  rest  a  long  series  of  pictures  illua^ 
tpating  all  the  more  imporlant  a^ts  and  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Immediately 
heaeath  this  window  is  the  altar,  where  the  arcade  of  imall  trefoil  hended  arches, 
wad  the  fretted  and  canopied  panels  in  the  centre^  the  capitals  of  the  pilJars,  and  tha 
elegaAtly-flculptured  heads,  are  all  richly  gilded,  yet  without  producing  any  aense  of 
gaudinesj  or  taatelesB  profusion.  In  the  centre  panel  ii  a  luge  cross,  with  the  letten 
L  H.  C.^  and  surrounded  by  small  golden  stars  on  a  ground  of  the  heavenly  tinctura* 
The  altai-table  is  covered  with  a  crimson  velvet  cloth,  sumptuously  embroidered  in 
gold.  Everywhere,  indeed,  we  meet  with  evidences  of  the  untiriDg  zeal  and  libe^ 
imlity  which  have  directed  all  the  recent  operations.  The  yery  seats  could  furnish 
employment  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mere  examination  of  the  oak  carvings  sd 
thickly  strewed  over  them  in  the  shape  of  heads,  which  are  as  remarkable  for  theif 
variety  as  admirable  for  their  expression^  animals,  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  The 
designs  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  casts  in  the  late  Mr.  Cuttenham's  coUeo* 
tion,  taken  by  him  from  the  original  works  in  the  chief  cathedrals  by  means  of  what 
Ia  technically  called  ^pueseSf  that  is,  preseing  with  the  hand  a  suitable  plastie 
material — a  kind  of  prepared  clay — on  the  carving  or  sculpture  to  be  copied,  and 
which  as  it  hardens  becomes  a  mould  for  the  cast. 

On  removing  the  organ  from  the  central  axchway,  it  was  found  a  difllcult  matter  to 
decide  upon  a  new  and  suitable  position.  At  last  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  some 
one,  which,  after  long  discussion  and  consultation  between  the  Benchers,  aided  by  the 
adviee  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  architects,  led  to  its  being  placed  immediately 
behind  the  central  window  of  the  north  side,  in  a  chamber  erected  for  it ;  the 
window  itself  stripped  of  its  glas^i  Mid  having  an  additional  slender  marble  sbafl 
added  in  the  place  of  each  dividing  wall  between  the  three  lights,  forming  a  very 
handsome  open  screeu  to  the  brilliantly- pain  ted  and  gilded  pipes  behind,  with  their 
Doble  Oothic  canopy.  The  organ  has  lately  been  reconstructed,  in  order  to  receive  all 
ihe  beet  modem  improvexneate ;  when  we  add  that  it  was  previously  diitinguiihed  ae  | 
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one  of  the  best  msiruisentB  in  Eng^lnnd,  our  leaden  mhj  judge  of  iU  qutlitj 
It  WW  built  by  the  well-known  Schmidt,  who,  when  the  Societies,  in  the  reigil  «f 
Charles  11^  «^etci*mined  to  erect  one  of  the  best  orgnns  that  could  be  obtamcd^  efeei 
himself  in  rivalry  with  Uarris  to  undertake  the  work.  The  makers  were  bodi 
skilful,  and  so  popular,  that  the  Benehers^  in  despair  of  deciding  satisfactorilj  to  all 
parties,  in  that  preliminary  gtiwre  of  the  affair,  made  a  reiy  ing^enioua  proposal  thit 
each  should  erect  an  organ  in  the  Temple,  and  they  would  keep  the  best.  This  wis 
done,  and  with  such  success  by  both^  that  the  Benchers,  unable  to  determine  in  faTwrr 
of  either,  were  at  last  obliged^  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  which  excited 
the  whole  musical  world  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  to  confide  the  final  judf- 
mcnt  to  Chief- Justice  JeflTrics,  who  chose  Schmidt*s  organ.  The  other  was  subia- 
qucntly  divided,  and  part  erected  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom  ;  the  remainder  fotmd  ilk 
way  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  The  Temple  choir  consists  of  foaiiceo 
voices,  six  men*s  and  eight  boys^ :  full  cathedral  sen'ice  is  performed. 

Beneath  the  orgnn^chamber  is  a  low  vciitry-room,  where,  among  other  memerialj; 
is  the  bust  of  Lord  Thurlow,  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church,  and  the  tablet 
erected  by  the  Benchers  to  Goldsmith,  who  lies  in  the  paved  court  adjoining  to 
that  side  of  the  building  which  was  till  recently  the  burying-ground.  In  the 
triforiuui,  or  gallery  surrounding  the  Rotunda,  are  the  monuments  formerly  iB 
the  different  parts  of  the  church,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  Elisabeth  and  Jamct. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Plowden,  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  buried  here^  as  vas 
also  Selden.  On  the  side  of  the  circular  stairs,  in  the  wall  of  the  northeni  aislc^ 
which  leads  to  the  triforium,  is  a  !$mall  space  hollowed  out,  not  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  lie  down  in  at  full  length,  with  two  elit  holes  as  windows,  overlooking  respee- 
tively  the  two  different  portions  of  the  church.  This  was  the  penitential  hell  of  the 
Templars,  and  terrible  have  been  the  penances  inflicted  here,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reeord  of  one  fact : — *'  Walter  le  Bachelor,  grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  was  placwl 
here  in  irons  by  the  master,  and  left  till  he  died  :  the  corpse  was  then  taken  out  at 
daybreak,  and  buried  between  the  church  and  the  adjoining  halL"  I^escending  again 
into  the  church,  and  throwing  one  ia^t  lingering  look  around,  we  notice  the  painted 
figures  over  the  three  archways,  which  represent  respectively,  beginning  on  the  left, 
Henry  I.,  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  Order,  with  the  black  and  white 
bftuner^  Stephen  with  the  cross,  for  which  in  his  reign  they  exchanged  the  said 
device;  Henry  IL,  in  whoso  reign  the  Hound  was  built,  as  you  ^ee  by  the  model  in 
his  hand;  Richard  L,  with  a  sword  allusive  to  his  exploits  as  the  first  of  English 
monarchs  who  joined  personally  in  the  Crusades;  John;  and  lastly,  Henry  III^ 
holding  a  model  of  the  entire  church,  the  chancel  having  been  added  in  his  reign  r— 
an  interesting  scries  of  historical  portraits  in  connection  with  the  Knights  Tempi 
but  which,  like  the  procession  where  Bnitus's  statue  was  not,  suggests  most  bv  . 
(aeoessary)  incompleteness.  All  arc  here  that  the  Temi>lar8  would  have  placed  here: 
hut  Dot  the  less  are  we  reminded  of  Edward  I.,  and  bis  pious  visit  to  his  mother'f 
jewels  in  the  Temple,  which,  by  some  peculiar  mental  process,  ended  in  his  carrying 
away  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Templnrs'  coffers ;  or  of  Edward  IL,  who,  after 
long  dallying  between  the  desire  to  break  up  the  Order  for  the  sake  of  its  po8sefit<»M) 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  monstrous  wrong  that  desire  involved,  yielded  to  the 
temptations  held  out  by  the  example  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1308,  caused  the  Templars  throughout  England  suddenly  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  ;  and  though  the  exce^aive  barbarities  of  the  French  government,  where 
actually  thirty-six  out  of  one  batch  of  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoiMtt*  perished 
under  the  torture,  were  not  imitated  here — no  bonfires  lighted  for  such 
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destraction  06  the  burning  of  fifties  ti%  a  tbn&^yct  it  appears  torture  was  resorted  to 
nt  Sngland  to  m&ke  the  unhappy  Templars  confess  the  odiou!;*,  absurd,  and  alt  but 
iin|Kmsiblc  Crimea  which  Philip  of  France,  the  giiiding  spirit  of  the  raoTcment 
tliroughout  Europe,  had  determined  should  be  fastened  uf>on  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  chaplain  and  two  scrring  men^  the  English  members  remained  lirm  ;  and  as 
Edward  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  entire  length  of  Philip,  of  killing  them  one  way 
or  another  unless  they  did  confess,  a  lucky  difcoTery  was  made,  which,  to  a  certain 
txtent,  relieved  all  partie?.  The  Tempbra  had  belieted  their  master  had  the  power 
of  absolution  :  this  it  w«5  now  most  carefully  and  dispassionately  pointed  out  was  a 
grieTotts  heresy,  asthemasterwasa  layman  :  did  they  wish  to  persevere  in  heresiea  1 
Oh,  certainly  not :  the  Templars  were  quite  willing  to  abjure  that  as  well  as  every 
other  hercsj.  Great  was  the  apparent  joy  of  the  church  ministers  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  affair  ;  one  body  after  another  publicly  affirmed  this  declaration ; 
and  lo  J  the  whole  were  reconciled  to  the  Christian  community.  As  to  the  charges  on 
KMtich  they  had  been  arrested  and  tortured^  and  their  possessiona  seii&ed,  it  was  mar- 
^WJous  to  see  the  utter  forgetfutness  on  all  sides  :  not  so,  however^  as  to  the  goodly 
poeteaaions  themselves.  The  Order  waf  finally  abolished  in  1312,  and  the  property  in 
England  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers  of  SL  John,  to  whom  Edward 
did  ultimately  hand  over  some  portion  thereof,  possibly  ab<^ut  a  twentieth.  The  site 
and  building  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  students  of  law*  whose  successora 
have  now^  after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  shown  so  nobly  their  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  building  and  the  memories  committed  to  their  charge* 


INNS  OP  COURT. 

THE   IUFflE  Airn   MinDL£   TEMPLE. 

Ok  the  Continent  of  Europe,  jurispnidence,  and  even  municipal  law,  which  among 
the  continental  nations  is  almost  universally  founded  on  the  Roman  civil  law^  is 
taught  in  the  universities^  among  which  Leydcn,  Ileidelberg,  and  Jena  have  long 
been  famed  for  the  learning  of  their  legal  professors  and  teachers.  In  England,  at  a 
very  early  date,  the  science  was  taught  in  Inns  of  Court,  situated  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  courts  of  law.  Of  these  '*  hostels/'  one,  called 
Johnson's  Inn,  is  said  to  have  been  at  Powgate,  another  at  Fewter's,  or  Fetter's  Lane, 
and  a  third  at  Paternoster  How. 

At  these  hostels  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  lived,  or  rather  transacted  business,  and 
aehooU  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  teaching  the  law  j  until  at  length, 
in  1346,  being  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  HI.,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rival  brotherhood  of  the 
Templars  had,  after  much  entreaty,  been  granted  by  the  Pope,  demised  the  magnificent 
buildings,  church,  gardens,  "  and  all  the  appurtenances  that  belonged  to  the  Templars 
in  liondon,"  to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who  are  traditionally  repcirted 
to  have  removed  thither  from  a  temporary  residence  in  Thavie's  Inn,  in  Holborn,  in 
which  part  of  the  town  the  Knights  Templars  themselves  had  resided  before  the 
erection  of  their  superb  palaces  on  the  Thames. 

The  new  Inn  of  Court  at  the  Temple  was  most  fortunately  placed  ;  and,  after  its 
eatablishmont,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  ancient  hostels,  whose  scholastie  estahlishmcnta 
had  previously  been  mippressed  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  enjoining  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London  that  they  " forbid  that  any  one  should 
teaeh  the  laws  there  for  the  time  to  come."     Thus  pleasantly  situated^  as  Fortescue 
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demaribef  the  Temple,  "  oui  of  the  Cii j  and  the  noise  thereof,  and  in  the  suburhi  of 
London ;  between  the  City  of  Westminster,  the  place  of  holding  the  KiBg'i  ooiirt, 
and  the  City  of  London ;  for  ad?ftnUg©  of  ready  aoceas  to  the  one,  and  pltti/  if 
provisions  in  the  other,"  the  worthy  '*  practi^ers  "  of  the  law  U? ed  in  p«ace  imcuI  quidi 
occaeionally  displaying  their  erudition  in  the  capacious  intellects  of  our  Cokesi  ¥iw 
herberte^  and  Oldens,  and  receiving  itiio  the  bo^m  of  their  fraternity  many  aoUi 
sdons  of  the  haughtiest  families  of  England,  to  whom  they  imparted  their  leainiiig. 
encouraging  tbem  aliio  to  ^'  dance,  to  iing,  to  play  on  initrumente  on  the/erioi  di|m 
and  to-ntudy  divinity  on  the/tf*fiiW,  u«ing  such  exerciBes  as  they  did  who  were  bioafhl 
up  in  the  King'i  court/'  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  number  of  studenti  greitif 
uiereaaed ;  and  Fortescue  enumerates  four  Inns  of  Court,  the  same  now  exiatiog,  vii, 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  each  contaimag 
two  hundred  members  ;  and  ten  Inns  of  Chancery,  only  one  of  which,  Clifibrd'i  laa, 
remains  to  this  day. 

From  the  time  thai  an  iniuential  body  of  lawyers  thus  acquired  a  respectable  ail 
elegant  «ite  for  their  Inn,  tbey  iucreaj»ed  rapidly  in  number  and  importance^  so  tbi^ 
although  the  Inn  suffered  greatly,  during  the  short  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  from  theefe- 
tacks  of  the  mob,  who  plundered  the  students  and  destroyed  almost  every  book  and  recsfi 
upon  which  they  could  lay  hands,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  divide  the  Ian  into  two 
separate  bodies^  to  be  called  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  aad  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  having  separate  balls,  but  makijig  umoI 
the  same  church,  and  holding  their  houses  as  tenants  of  the  Knights  HoipitaUin 
until  the  general  snppres.sion  of  monasteries  and  monastic  bodies  by  Henry  YILL, 
and  lifter  this  event,  of  the  crown  by  leMe. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  the  two  Templee  wffe 
granted  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  13th  day  of  August,  to 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  others,  the 
Benchers  and  Treasurers  of  the  Inner  and  ^liddle  Temple,  ^*  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  mansion.^,  with  the  gardens,  &c^,  unto  them  and  their  heirs  avid  assigns  for  ever, 
for  lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  profei»sors  and  students  of  the  Uwi  of 
thi^  realm  ;  "  and  by  virtue  of  these  grants  do  these  Inns  of  the  Inner  and  Middls 
Temple  still  continue  in  the  occupation  and  possession  as  an  incorporated  society  of 
the  '^  students  and  practisers  of  the  laws  of  Eogland.^^ 

From  whatever  point  these  beautiful  Inns  are  viewed,  the  casual  obeerrer  ouwot 
but  he  struck  by  their  elegance  of  appearance  and  the  convenience  of  their  wte,— ♦ 
convenience  which  increases  daily  from  the  immensity  of  business  neceaiarily  flowing 
in  from  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  in  the  world.  The  m&gni&cance,  ei^teraal 
and  internal,  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  commodious  roomy  chambers,  attyaei 
bis  notice  ;  but  how  much  more  interesting  does  the  place  appear  to  the  man  of  taste 
and  of  education,  in  whose  mind  are  raised  up  associations  connected  with  the  troubled 
lives  and  chequered  fortunes  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  our  country,  and  of  the  able 
bulwarks  of  its  liberties^  who  have  at  length  their  earthly  *'  abiding  place  ^^  wheje 
once  the  haughty  soldier  s  armed  heel  rang  on  the  pavement,  and  the  red  cross  wai 
displayed  on  each  resident's  mantle.  Perhaps  he  wanders  into  the  garden,  wbers 
ktiightit^  monks,  benchers^  and  children  have  successively  sauntered  before  him,  have 
marched  and  countermarched,  and^  looking  around,  he  feels  inclined  to  believe  that 
Elia  might  have  been  right  when  he  asserted  of  bis  beloved  haunt,  that  **  it  is,  in* 
deed,  the  most  elegapt  spot  in  the  metropolis,''  Its  appearance  has,  however,  no  Use 
altered  since  Ella's   boyhood,  than  it  had  between  that  date  and  the  aereni 
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TI16  presAQt  Hail  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  wbich  vu  built;  on  the  site  of  ft  mote 
icieut  structure,  supposed  bj  I>ugdji.L0^  from  tlie  form  of  tho  mndowg^  to  bo  About 
»gc  of  Edward  III.,  is  &  fine  room,  but  coinparattvely  sm^U.  It  is  ornamented 
th  emblematical  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thomhili,  and  contains  full-longth  portraiti, 
oil,  of  Littloton  and  bia  commentator,  boneiit,  imperioud^  malignant,  incorruptible 

In  the  Hall,  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  Inn,  every  day  during  Term 
le  ;  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  dining  on  the  itatef  or  dati^  and  the  Barristers  and 
U  at  bng  tables  extending  doinrn  the  hall  to  the  carved  screen  at  the  westeni 
fitu^nts  keep  twelve  terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  before  they  are  entitled  io 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  they  are  required  to  dine  in  ball  at  least  four  times  in  each 
Graduates  of  either  University  are  called  upon  keeping  a  smaller  number  of 

On  the  "grand  days"  the  hall  is  graced  not  only  by  the  attendance  of  a  large 
mmnber  of  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  occasionally  by  the  presence  of 
the  Judges,  who  dine  in  succession  with  each  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  ;  and  on 
thcee  "  grand  days  "  extra  eommoDs  are  served  out  to  the  students  who  are  keeping 
isheir  terms  at  tho  Inn.  When  the  room  is  well  illuminated,  the  scene  has  an  impoiing 
dGeat  At  the  ttn(€  sit  the  Judges  of  England,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  profession,  Masters  in  Chancery,  CommisaionerB  in  Bankruptcy,  equity  and 
■onunon-law  lawyers,  and  occasionally  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  at  the  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall  sit  the  men  who  are  to  take  their 
pla<»t,  when  they  ahall  have  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  shall  bo  '*  no  more 
than  Tully  or  than  Hyde."  How  many  law  dignitaries,  in  prcMpw^M,  sit  unconscious 
of  their  future  greatness  at  these  long  tables  ^ — and  how  many  more,  who  find  that 
here  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong — that  the  highest 
talent  is  not  all-powerful — that  iitcratuxe  is  regarded  by  the  wise  as  an  impediment 
'  t9  foitime— and  that  even  the  plodder  caa  accomplish  little  unless  ho  baa  "  a 
eoimeetion  !  '* 

Crossing  the  lane  which  divides  the  Inner  from  the  Middle  Temple,  the  celebrated 
hall  of  the  latter  Inn  prcsenta  itself  to  the  view.  Abutting  on  the  garden  towards 
the  west,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  fountain  throws  up  its  small  torrent  the  whole 
day,  stands  this  famous  ball,  in  which  the  lawyers  had  the  honour  of  representing 
*  Twelfth  Night/  probably  for  the  first  time ;  in  which  Eldon  and  Hardwicke  have 
tested,  and  Cxirran  has  "set  the  table  iu  a  roar."  The  Middle  Temple  Hall  wai 
oommenced  in  the  year  1552,  and  completed  in  1572,  in  the  treasurership  of  Edmund 
Plawden,  the  eminent  jurist.  The  Society,  by  a  subscription  of  all  the  members, 
ereeted  the  present  beautiful  building.  Entering  the  hall  by  one  of  the  doora  beneath 
the  music  gallery,  the  coup  d*onl  which  presents  itself  is  truly  magnificcDt,  The 
emblasRoned  arms,  the  elaborate  carvings,  Vandyke's  paintings,  all  contribute  to  render 
this  hall  worthy  of  a  Society  rcckoniog  among  its  members  tho  names  of  Somers, 
HardwickCj  Cowper,  Thurlow,  Dunning,  Eldon,  Blackstono,  Stowell,  Tenterden,  Cur- 
ran,  and  many  other  legal  worthies. 

Standing  on  the  raised  dais,  or  "  state,"  let  us  view  the  hall  from  its  western  end. 
The  carved  screen  and  music-gallery  at  the  eastern  end,  the  armour  and  weapons  of 
the  Elixftbethan  era,  which  are  almost  hidden  from  the  view  on  entering  the  ball, 
farm  from  this  position  as  beautiful  an  appearance  as  the  pictures,  stained  glass,  ele- 
Tlkted  dais,  and  massive  furniture  give  to  the  room  when  seen  from  the  Bcreen :  the  strong 
ottkflii  tablet  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall,  the  name  tables  at  which  the  mem* 
b«r8  dined  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  noble  spirits,  whose  arms  are  now  em- 
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hliLion^d  on  the  w&Uf  And  windows,  with  many  more,  their  campanioni* 
found  theiDf  some  to  flpcaJc  of  decisions  by  Coke,  or  Popham,  or  BacoD,  mmt  to 
at  some  newly-reported  anecdote  of  WUl  ShaJupera  or  Burbage^  such  as  we  €od  is 
the  '  Templar^s  I>iary/  preserved  amoDf^  the  Harlefan  ^IS8.  in  the  Briiish  MnfCAOL 
Thifl  diary  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  extends  from  Christmas,  160l-2»  to  April  14,  ier>a-4.  The  diary  contuu 
the  following  entry  : — 

»*  FfL  IfJuL— At  our  fe«t  we  had  a  play  called  *  Twelfth  Night ;  or.  What  you  will* 
much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  *  Mencchmis  '  in  Plnutus,  but  moat  like  and  oeoi 
to  that  in  Italian  called  '  Inganni/  A  good  practi<«e  in  it  to  make  ibe  0tewiti 
belieye  his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  i 
lady,  in  generall  termes  telling  him  what  fthee  liked  best  in  him,  and  preacHbing  hii 
gestures,  inscribing  his  apparaile^  &c. ;  and  then  when  he  came  to  pnctiMv  mtkisf 
him  beleeTe  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad." 

The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspero  thug  notices  this  entry  in  ooxmectioA 
with  the  noble  hall : — "There  is  something  to  our  minds  very  precious  in  that  memo^ 
rial  of  Shakt^pere  which  is  preserved  in  the  little  Table-Vnxjk  of  the  Student  of  the 
Middle  Temple :  *  Feb,  2,  1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  bad  a  play  called  *  Twclftk 
Night ;  or,  What  you  will/  What  a  scene  do  these  few  plain  words  call  up  before  us  1 
The  Christmas  festivities  have  lingered  on  till  Candlemas.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  hit 
resigned  his  sceptre  ;  the  Fox  and  the  Cat  have  been  hunted  round  the  hall  ;  tht 
Masters  of  the  Revels  have  mng  their  songs  ;  the  drums  are  silent  which  lent  their 
noisy  chorus  to  the  Marshars  proclamations ;  and  Sir  Francis  Flatterer  and  Sir  Rati' 
die  Raekabite  have  passed  ioto  the  rmkn  of  ordioary  men.  But  there  is  itHl  m  feack ; 
and  after  the  dinner  a  play  ;  and  that  play  Shakspere's  *  Twelfth  Night.'  And  the 
actual  roof  under  which  the  happy  company  of  benchers,  and  borristert,  and  student* 
first  listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarating  play,  full  of  the  trucft  and  most  beauti- 
ful humanities,  especially  fitted  for  a  season  of  cordial  mirthfulness,  is  still  standings 
and  we  may  walk  into  that  stately  hall  and  thiuk, — Here  Shakspere's  *  Twelfth  Night* 
waa  acted  in  the  Christmas  of  1601  ;  and  here  its  exquisite  poetry  fell  first  upon  the  tacr 
of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to  him  aa  a  ftngrant  fiower  blooming  amsdit  libt 
arid  sands  of  his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta  ;  and  here  its  gentle  satire  upon  the  wwin  ml 
the  foolish  peoe treated  into  the  natural  heart  of  some  grave  and  formal  difpenser 
of  justice,  and  made  him  look  ivith  tolerance,  if  not  with  sympathy^  upon  the  mis- 
takes of  less  grare  and  formal  fellow-meu  ;  and  here  its  ever-gushing  ppirit  of  enjoy- 
ment,— of  fun  without  malice,  of  wit  without  grossness,  of  humor  without  extiaTa- 
gancc, — taught  the  swaggering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  miscalled  student,  that  there 
were  higher  sources  of  mirth  than  atfrays  in  Fleet  Street  or  drunkenness  in  Whiter 
friars.  Venerable  Hall  of  the  Aliddle  Temple,  thou  art  to  our  ej'es  more  stately  and 
more  to  be  admired  since  we  looked  upon  that  entry  in  the  Table-l>ook  of  John  Man- 
niugham  !  The  Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Black friara.  The  works  of  tha 
poet  who  made  the  names  of  these  frail  buildings  immortal  need  no  aflsocifctioDi  to 
recommcn J  them  ;  but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  one  locality  rrnniininf 
where  a  play  of  Shakspere  was  listened  to  by  his  contemporariea  ;  and  that  pbj^ 
'  Twelfth  Night;  " 


LiHcoLN*&   Inn. 

LiKCOLif's  IiVN,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  Inner  and  5f  iddle  Temple^  is  situat« 
on  the  west  side  of  Chancery  Lane,  the  "  New  Street ''  of  Stow,  and  subsequentlj 
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itjled  ^  Chancellor's  Lane."  A  considerable  part  of  the  wcat  eido  of  this  street  is 
occupied  bj  the  buildings  of  Llncolu's  Inn,  so  culled  from  iia  ktiving  been  the  site 
>f  tlie  palace  of  Henrj  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  ConsUMe  of  Chester,  who  died 
tikere  in  the  year  1310^  into  whose  hands  the  ^ound  passed  bj  yirtue  of  a  grant  from 
SjhI^  Bdward  L  "  of  the  old  friars' house  ^«^rfa  Oldboumo  ;"  the  friars  here  mentiouod 
a  house  of  Black  Friars,  who  subsequentlj  established  themselves  in  the  quarter 
[lo-vr  denominated  from  them  Blackfriars.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  assigned  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  these  friars,  and  his  own  mansion,  Chichester  House,  to  certain 
inrofessor!!  of  the  law,  who,  adding  to  the  space  thus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  that 
belanging  to  the  sec  of  Chichester,  built  there  an  Inn  of  Court  for  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  England.  Part  of  the  Inn^  namely,  the  part  which  belonged  to  the  bishopric, 
leased  to  the  Society  until  the  twenty-eigkthyear  of  Henry  V  III.,  when  the  Bishop 
tf  Chichester  granted  the  inheritance  to  Francis  Sulyard  and  his  brother  Eustace, 
both  students,  the  surTivor  of  whom,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  sold 
the  fee  to  the  Benchers  for  ^£520. 

The  fine  old  gateway,  or  gatehouse  tower,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Chancery  Lane, 
Has  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  completed  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  almost  entirely  at  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
LoTcll,  the  founder  of  Holywell  Nunnery,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn, 
lad  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  The  arms  of  this  worthy  adorn  the  gatehouse,  on  which 
ue  also  placed  the  escutcheons  of  the  Lacy  family.  The  gatehouse  and  all  the  build- 
ings facing  Chancery  Lane  are  now  completely  saturated  with  smoke,  but  some  of  the 
buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  Inn^  especially  the  *'  Stone  Buildings,"  are  both  hand- 
some and  commodious  ;  the  chambers  are  chiefly  occupied  by  chancery  barristers,  con- 
Tcyancers,  and  persons  in  attendance  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  now  held  in  the  old 
hall  of  Lincoln*s  Inn  and  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  courts,  which  now  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  small  square,  of  which  the  gatehouse  forms  the  eastern  side.  The 
gardens^  in  which  Bickerstaff  (*  Tatler/  No,  IfH))  delighted  to  walk,  being  privileged 
10  to  do  by  the  Benchers  "  who  had  grown  old  "  with  him,  are  extensire. 

From  the  terrace  walk  of  the  garden  a  fine  yiew  is  obtained  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Square, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  for  the  embcUishment  of  which  Inigo  Jones,  who  built 
the  chapel  of  the  Inn,  had  formed  some  grand  ideas,  intending  to  have  buitt  all 
the  houses  in  the  same  style  and  tastc^  and  to  hare  laid  out  the  garden  and  formed 
the  inlets  to  this  beautiful  square  on  a  most  magnificent  scale ;  but  unfortunately 
his  designs  were  never  carried  out,  '^  because  the  inhabitants  had  not  taste  enough 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  or  to  unite  their  sentiments  for  the  public  ornament  and 
reputation." 

The  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  has  been  repeatedly  altered  and  modernised, 
waa  commenced  in  1506,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  room,  though  smaller  and  by  no 
means  so  handsome  as  the  halls  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  It  is  used  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  out  of  term  time.  The  statue  of  Thomas  Erskine  is 
placed  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Hall,  opposite  to  the  chair  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  neyer  behind  the  Temple  in  its  masques,  revels,  Christmasings  ; 
nor  were  the  exercises  of  dancing  and  singing  merely  permitted  at  this  Inn^  but  in- 
sisted on  ;  for,  by  an  order,  made  on  the  6th  of  February,  in  the  7th  of  James  I.,  it 
appeal^ '^  that  the  under-barristen  were  by  decimation  put  oul  of  commons,  for  eje- 
ampie$  sake,  because  the  whole  Bar  were  offended  by  their  not  dancing  on  the  Caodle- 
mas-day  preceding,  accorfiing  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  Society,  when  the  Judges 
were  present,*'  and  a  threat  that  if  the  like  fault  were  repeated,  they  should  be  fined 
or  di^rrtd. 


■ 


The  new  HilU  and  Libmrj  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  formnUj  "  in&ugtirftted  ^ 
30th  of  October,  1846,  to  whieli  ceremoTiy  her  Majesty  lent  the  honour  of  her  pn 
senoe,  aa  she  had  done  just  a  twelveiuouth  before  to  the  similar  one  &i  th«  Rojal  ^3 
ohmnge.  The  exterior  of  the  building  U  of  red  brick  and  stone,  in  the  »tylo  of  tl 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  woodcut  will  give  &  gener&l  notion  of  i 
charaeter.    Of  the  interior  we  8hj*ll  speak  in  detail 

The  Tettibule,  which  is  entered  by  the  benchers'  or'  east  porch  upon  the  ienmo 


p^mnMam  eoniiderable  archit^otuf&l  character,  the  octagonal  oompartment  in  the  centt^ 
of  H  bein^  carried  up  over  the  pillars  and  arches  so  as  to  form  an  additional  storj  or- 1 
eles'efftcvry^  on  euch  of  whose  sides  is  a  handsome  window  enriched  with  painted  glasf^  | 
while  the  ribs  and  bosses  of  its  vaulted  ceiling  are  reliered  hj  gilding.  In  iMiditioa 
%a  that  proceeding  from  this  lantern,  light  is  obtained  here  by  the  spandrels  or  tiU  I 
an^Lar  compartments  of  the  ceiling  cut  off  by  the  octagon  being  glazed,  and  the  cor* 
reeponding  spaces  on  the  floor  are  paved  with  thick  slabs  of  fff^MM^  by  which  meani 
light  is  obtained  down  into  the  nub-hall  beneath  the  testibule,  which  lower  vestibulg 
u  on  the  ground-floor,  or  that  lerel  with  the  terrace.  Besides  the  four  spandrel  eky* 
lights  in  the  angles  of  the  centre  djyision  of  the  plan,  there  are  two  others  of  ground 
glaaa^  ria.,  one  in  the  ceiling  of  e»ch  of  the  end  divisons  of  this  entrance-hitll.  Taken 
diogetherr  this  yestibule  is  pleasingly  strikiDg  in  effect,  without  its  effect  being  dis- 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  other  nrpuxtraents.  The  Brawing-room  and  Council-room, 
which  Tery  nearly  resemble  each  other,  have  little  else  remarkable  in  point  of  archie 
tecture  than  their  chimney-pieces  and  buy- windows,  except  their  wainscoted  eeilioga, 
which,  though  only  of  deal  unftamtfd,  have  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  very  superior 
kind  of  wood,  great  depth  of  hue  and  lustre  being  imparted  to  it  by  some  novel  pro^ 
cess  or  preparation.  When  entered  at  its  upper  end  from  the  vestibule^  in  which 
direction  the  great  south  window  comes  immediAteJy  into  view,  the  Hall  produces  an 
imposing  effect.  It  h  incontestably  the  finest  apartment  of  the  kind  in  the  metro* 
polifl  after  Westminster  Hall,  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  Inns  of 
Court,  or  even  to  that  of  Chriat^s  Hospital,  although  the  latter  is  somewhat  Jarger. 
Neither  does  it  yield  to  any  of  the  most  celebrated  Halls  at  the  Universities,  or  if  it 
does  in  one  or  two  particulars,  it  is  far  more  complete  as  a  whole.  The  fine  open 
timber  roof  (after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Christ  Church  College^ 
Ojiford)  would  of  itself  alone  confer  an  air  of  unusual  magnificence  on  this  spaciouj 
and  lofty  apartment,  which  magnificence  is  increased  to  splendour  by  the  ends  of  tba 
pendants  being  illuminated  with  colours  and  gilding,  and  irom  each  of  them  hangtf 
a  chandelier  similarly  embellished.  But  the  most  striking  effect  as  to  colour  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  display  of  it  in  the  windows,  whose  upper  halves  aboTe  th§if 
ti^nsoms  are  entirely  filled  in  with  heraldic  emblazonmentd  and  devices^  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  produce  not  only  brilliancy  but  soberness  also.  The  front  of  the  gallery  over 
the  screen  at  the  lower  or  south  end  is  divided  into  five  open  arches,  the  piers  between 
which  form  canopied  tabernacle  nichea^  in  which  are  placed  six  statues  by  Atr.  Thomas, 
the  chief  carver  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  representing  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Arch- 
bi&hop  Ttllotson,  Lord  Mans  Held,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Bishop  War  burton,  and  8ir  William 
Grant.  Over  the  northern  entrance,  from  the  vestibule,  is  the  picture  of  "^  Paul  preaching 
before  Felix^'  by  Hogarth,  remuved  from  the  old  HaU.  After  such  army  of  architecture 
Bff  is  exhibited  in  this  Oall,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Library  must  show  itself  to  some 
disadvantage,  and  so  perhaps  it  would  do  were  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
immediate ;  but  as  the  Library  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  vestibule,  this  last  hii 
again  to  be  passed  through  before  the  Libnvy  can  be  reached,  and  on  being  entered 
it  is  far  more  likely  greatly  to  surpass  than  at  all  to  fidi  short  of  any  previous  idea 
or  expectation.  If  less  imposing  for  magnitude,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  still  more  cap- 
tivating, at  any  rate  more  original  in  character,  than  the  Hall  itself.  Though  the 
timber  roof  may  be  called  plain  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hall^  it  is  »uihcieatly 
ornamental,  and  the  two  semi-octagonal  oriels  at  the  ea^t  and  west  ends,  which  ex- 
tend the  entire  length  of  the  room  in  that  direction,  from  BiJ  feet,  as  it  wonld  other- 
viae  be,  to  ^  feet,  are  of  far  more  beautiful  design,  and  more  huiahed  up  than  are 


* 


those  of  the  Hjkll.  Besides  being  ODriched  with  tome  stained  glass  in  the  upper  pat 
gf  them,  these  windows  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  pattern  of  their  glaiing 
geoerallj;  which  consiBts  of  smtill  circular  quarrels  or  panes  and  their  interstices,  and 
these  being  of  embossed  glass,  a  rich  and  sparkling  elfect  of  diapering  is  produced* 
On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are  eight  other  windows  similarly  glazed,  vi«.,  fiTeia 
the  gallery  of  the  upper  tier  of  book-cases,  and  three  in  the  recesses  between  those 
below,  the  ceutre  one  of  which  is  iJled  with  the  Eoyal  Arms  richly  emblazoned,  and 
this  being  immediately  facing  the  door  from  the  Testibnle  forms  a  splendid  object  06 
first  entering.  In  addition  to  its  purely  architectural  merits,  the  fittings  up  and 
furniture  of  ibis  apartment  give  it  an  air  of  refined  and  luxurious  comfort  to  whicht 
the  llali  makes  no  pretence.  From  the  library  to  the  kitchen  may  seem  a  Terj  aliropt' 
transition,  but  the  latter  deserves  mention  :  it  is  at  the  £outh  end  of  the  buildio|^ 
beneath  the  Hail,  occupying  the  height  both  of  the  office  basement  within  the  rai»6l 
terrace  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  of  the  upper  basement  or  ground-flooc 
level  with  the  terrace.  It  is  about  45  feet  square,  by  20  high,  and  has  a  Taulted 
ceiling  supported  by  massive  pillars  and  arches  similar  to  those  of  a  crypt.  Without 
entering  it,  a  full  view  may  be  obtained  of  this  kitchen  from  a  window  in  a  lobby  oa 
the  upper  basement  Hoor  adjoining  the  sub-hall  beneath  the  vestibule. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  contributed  a  large  collection  of  Manuscripts  to  the  Library  of 
this  Society.  The  formation  of  this  Library  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  first  building  was  erected,  and  the 
accumulation  of  books  greatly  forwarded  by  an  order  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  James  I^ 
*^  for  the  more  speedy  furnishing  of  the  Library,  every  one  that  should  thenceforth  be 
called  to  the  Bench  iu  this  Society  should  give  xx#.  toward  the  buying  of  bookes  for 
the  same  Library  ;  and  every  one  theoceforth  called  to  the  bar  xiii^.  iiiii/. ;  all  which 
aumms  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hadde,  who,  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  said 
Library,  was  then  made  master  thereof/^  The  Library  is  now  greatly  enlarged,  and 
besides  the  valuable  bequests  of  Sir  Matthew  Uale  and  other  members  of  the  8ocietyi 
contains  many  thousands  of  volumes,  principally  on  law  and  history,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  eontinualiy  made  &om  the  funds  of  the  Society* 


G  R  A  y's    I  jr  ir, 

Gray's  Imn,  the  fourth  Inn  of  Court  in  importance  and  in  si^e,  derives  its  name  from 
the  Lords  Gray  of  Wilton,  whose  reaideuce  it  originally  was,  and  one  of  whom 
Edmund,  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  in  August,  1505,  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale, 
passed  to  Hugh  Benny,  Esq.,  his  heirs  and  jgssigns,  "  the  manor  of  Portpoole,  other- 
wise called  Gray*B  Inn,  four  messmigea,  four  gardens,  tho  site  of  a  windnaill,  eight 
acres  of  land,  ten  shillings  of  free  rent,  and  the  advowson  of  the  chantry  of  Port- 
poole." The  parties  into  whose  possession  this  property  afterwarda  came,  disposed  of 
it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  a  place  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  nursery  of  Cardinal  Polo  and  many  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  aii- 
teeoth  century.  The  convent  leased  the  mansion  of  Portpoole,  as  Gray's  Inn  was 
then  frequently  denominated,  to  certain  students  of  the  law,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£6  VSs,  4d^  at  which  rent  they  continued  to  hold  them  until  the  suppression  of  the 
ecclesiautical  communities  by  Denry  VIIL,  when  they  received  a  grant  from  the  King, 
who  seized  these  estates,  together  with  the  Temple  and  all  other  monastic  property 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands;  and  the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  were  thence- 
forth entered  in  the   King^u  hooka  as  the  fee-farm  tenants  of  the  crown,  paying 
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lUftUj  tlie  same  f«nt  as  was  reserved  hj  their  former  lantllord^,  the  monks  of 

im  Chaocerj  Lane  bonnds  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  cast,  so  does  flraj's  Inn  Lane  bound 
iy*8  Inn.  The  gardtu  was  first  planted  about  the  ^ear  IGOO,  at  which  period  Mr. 
aids  BiicoDt  afterwards  Lord  Vemlain,  in  his  account  as  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
>its  iho  Inn  in  the  &um  of  £7  &f.  8J.  for  the  planting  of  elm  trees  therein.  Gmy's 
I  at  |>re9eot  consists  of  two  large  sqnares,  of  which  that  which  is  entered  iinme- 
•telj  from  the  Lane  18  the  baut^somer,  but  the  recent  restoration  of  the  putdiu 
Udinga  of  the  Society  has  rendered  the  squaire  very  much  more  elegant  than  it 
merly  wa^.  The  ITall  and  Chapel  separate  these  squares,  and  occupy  the  whole  of 
yaoutb  side  of  the  larj^er;  the  former  was  built  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  com- 
lied  in  iryCO^  costing  £S63  104«  SiL:  it  is  a  very  haDdsome  chamber^  little  inferior  to 
Mle  Temple  Hall,  and  its  carved  wainscot  and  timber  roof  render  it  much  more 
kgniScent  than  the  Inner  Temple  or  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Ilalb  Its  windows  also  are 
hly  emblazoned  with  the  armoria!  bearings  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Verulam,  Sir 
cholas  Bacon,  Jenkins,  and  others.  The  Chapel  is  of  modern  erection. 
The  internal  economy  and  manners  of  this  Inn  seem  tu  have  been  very  similar  to 
It  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  at  the  same  period :  their  masques  and  revels  were 
rticipated  in  by  the  men  of  Gray's  Inn,  as  we  find  was  the  case  in  the  famous 
i«que  conducted  by  Whitelocke,  and  arranged  at  Ely  Place* 

The  two  most  eminent  members  of  whom  Gray's  Inn  can  boast  are  Francis  Baeon^ 
id  Yerulam,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  tbo  celebrated  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  In 
flft  recent  times  the  name  of  Eomilly  has  to  be  added. 


b  connection  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  their  associations  and  inhabitants,  it  wiU 
proper  to  make  some  mention  of  the  Inns  of  Cliancery,  formerly  the  nurseries  of 
r  great  lawyers,  but  at  pressent  attached  only  by  name  to  the  parent  Inns  of  Court. 
these  Inns  of  Chancery,  the  Inner  Temple  has  three,  Clement's,  Clifford  s,  and 
o»*s  Inn;  the  Middle  Temple,  one,  New  Inn;  Lincoln's  Inn,  two,  Thavie's  and 
mivars;  and  Gray's  Ian,  two,  Barnard*s  and  Staplers. 

[n  the  middle  of  the  garden  of  Clement's  Inn  is  a  sundial,  supported  by  a  figure  of 
idderable  meritj  kneeling  {a  naked  Moor  or  African),  which  was  presented  to  the 
ticty  by  Lord  Clare,  by  whom  it  was  brought  from  Italy,  The  following  verses  are 
d  to  have  been  found  stuck  upon  this  figure  :■ — 

"  In  vain*  poor  sabie  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek*sl  the  tender  tear ; 
From  thee  in  ^^ain  with  pangs  they  flow, 

For  m^Tny  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fled  st  in  vain. 

Lawyers  lesa  quarter  give : 
The/r«(  won't  cat  you  till  you're  dead. 

The  lajii  will  do 't  cUirt  I  " 

rh©  Inna,  denominated  "  Sergeants'  Inns,"  one  of  which  is  in  Chancery  Lane,  and 
5  other  in  Fleet  Street,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  gentlemen  who  hare  been 
led  to  the  degree  of  the  coif:  the  Judges  are  always  members  of  Sergeants*  lun, 
i  have  official  chambers  in  Rolls  Garden,  Chancery  Lane,  where  a  great  deal  of  the 
nor  Iwiainess  of  a  suit  at  law  is  transacted. 


I 
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AMOHa  those  mjsterious  places  which  one  oonstimfcly  hears  of,  without  being  ^ll' 
clearl J  to  understand,  is  that  known  by  the  fscimsel j  \&b»  inTst^rioUf  AppeQiiliW 
Doctors*  Commona.  We  are  aware  that  it  h  a  locality  which  has  a  great  deal  W  do 
with  wills,  and  something  with  matrim^oy — that  husbands,  for  instance,  go  there  to 
get  rid  ot  unfaithful  wives — wires  of  unfaithful  or  cruel  husbands  ;  and  that,  « 
belief e,  is  about  the  extent  of  the  general  information  on  the  subject.  Many,  w' 
doubt,  like  ourselves,  have  thmwn  a  passing  glance  into  that  well-known  gateway  to' 
the  Bouth-western  comer  of  8t.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  vague  sentiment  of  cuiiosity 
and  expectation,  and  have  added  as  little  as  wc  have  to  their  ilender  stock  of  infers- 
mation  by  so  doing  :  the  moit  noticeable  feature  Iwini?  the  board  affixed  to  the  waD 
by  the  **  Lodge/*  calling  on  strangew  to  **  fetop,"  and  warning  them  againJt  the  bland- 
ishments of  certain  iKjrters ;  whiL^t,  as  an  amusing  commentary,  one  of  the  m^ 
offenders  is  sure  to  come  up  to  you  with  a  delightful  air  of  unconscious  iunooeD«i^ 
to  repeat  the  offence.  But  the  dei^ire  to  serve  their  fellow-creatures  ii  cvidcnUy  a 
paasien  with  the  imrters  of  Doctors'  Commons  ;  there  is  nothing  they  are  not  prepared 
to  do  for  you,  even  if  it  bo  to  offer  to  relieve  your  failing  sight  by  reading  aloud 
the  very  waniing  in  4:|^iestion.  Well,  we  have  no  cau^e  to  answer  or  to  institute^ 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  seduced  into  employing  our  volimtecr  guldens  faTOUfltf 
pructor  :  but  he  shall  lead  \m  through  these  comparatively  unknown  regions.  Tb# 
word  Lotlge  natumliy  lualies  us  look  for  the  edijico  of  which  it  is  an  appendage^ 
ae  we  pass  tlu-ough  the  gateway  a  stately  house^  on  the  right  of  the  snafdl  open 
iquare,  presents  itself,  enclosed  within  lofty  walKs :  but  that^  it  appears,  is  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  house.  As  we  step  into  Carter  Lane^  we  arc  reminded  of  the  palace 
formerly  standing  here,  called  the  Iloyal  Wardrobe,  and  to  which  the  widow  of  th* 
Black  Prince,  tbe  once  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  was  brought  after  the  frightful  scene  in 
the  Tower,  in  1381,  when  tlie  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  into  it,  murdered  the  chief 
men  they  found  there,  and  treated  her  m  rudely  that  she  fell  senseless  j  and  here  la 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  her  son  King  Richard  joined  her.  From  Carter  Lane  i 
narrow  passage  leads  us  into  Knight  Rider  Street,  deriving  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance, as  our  guide  informs  ua,  with  a  smile  and  a  look  which  seem  t«j  expre&i 
hiii  wonder  at  his  own  learning,  that  the  tmin  of  mounted  knights  used  to  pas 
through  this  street  in  the  olden  time  on  their  way  from  the  Tower  to  the  tournaments 
in  Smiihficld.  Tbat  fact  having  been  duly  impresj»ed,  he  next  fjointa  out  to  us 
the  famoufl  Heralds*'  College  on  Bennett'^*  Hill  ;  and,  lastly,  the  inscription  over  a 
plMn-looMng  btdlding  opposite,  *'  the  Prerogative  WiU  Office"— one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  fciitures  of  Doctors'  Ck>miQons.  Pertous  arc  passing  rapidly  in 
and  out  the  narrow  court,  their  bustle  alone  disturbing  the  marked  quiet  of  the 
neighbourhood.  At  the  end  of  the  court  we  a«cend  a  few  steps  and  open  a  doofi 
At  first  all  seems  hurry  and  confusion,  or  at  least  as  if  every  one  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do^  in  a  very  insufficient  apace  of  time.  Rapidly  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page  run  the  fingers  of  the  solicitors'  clerks^  as  they  tura 
over  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  bulky  volumes  they  are  examining  at  the  desks  in 
the  centre,  long  practice  having  taught  them  to  diacovor  at  a  glance  the  object 
of  their  search ;  rapidly  move  to  and  fro  those  who  are  fetching  from  the  ihelTfli 
or  carrying  back  to  them  tbe  said  volmines  j  rapidly  glide  the  j>e!ns  of  the  oum^^ 
Touii  copyists  who  are  tramcribiiig  or  making  extracts   from  wills  in   all 
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t0  bosei  along  th«  sides  of  the  room.  But  m  we  l>egin  to  look  i^  liiild  more 
Mly  into  the  deoielj-packed  oceupants  of  the  central  space,  we  see  persona 
use  air  wad  muiQert  ei^hibit  a  striking  differcnoe  to  those  around  them  :  there 
no  Bi^mdisnt&admg  that  thej  are  neither  solicitors  nor  solicitors'  clerks  acting 
but  parties  whose  own  interesbfi  may  be  materially  affected  bj  the  result 
'iearch. 

L  "mt  consider  the  imm«iae  amount  of  huBiness  transacted  in  this  Courts  we 
lA  not  wendcor  at  the  bustle  that  preraila  in  a  place  of  euch  limited  dimensiona.  As 
I  law  St  preeent  stauda,  if  a  person  die  posseased  of  property  lying  entirely  within 
i  d^oceae  where  he  died,  probate  or  proof  of  the  will  ia  made  or  adminiatration  taken 
i  before  the  Bishop  or  Ordinary  of  that  diocese  ;  but  if  there  were  goodi  and  chat- 
b  only  to  the  amoimt  of  £5^  except  in  the  diocese  of  Loudon^  where  the  amount  ia 
U\  within  any  other  diocese,  and  which  lb  generally  the  case,  then  the  juritdiction  liei 
ithe  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  that  is^  either  at  York  or  at 
^ociora'  Commons — the  latter,  we  need  hanlly  »ay,  being  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop 
f  (knterbury.  The  two  Prerogative  Courts  therefore  engross  the  great  proportion  of 
be  bui^iiiefis  of  thld  kind  through  the  country  ;  for  although  the  Eccleeiastical  Courts 
afe  no  power  over  the  t>eque8tB  of  or  i^uccesBion  to  umnijced  real  property,  if  such 
rere  left,  caaes  of  that  nature  seldom  or  never  occur.  And,  as  between  the  two  pro- 
inoea^  not  only  is  that  of  Canterbury  much  more  important  and  extensive^  but  since 
he  introduction  of  the  funding  system^  and  the  extensive  diffusion  of  such  property, 
learly  all  wills  of  importance  belonging  even  to  the  province  of  York  are  also  proved 
D  DoctoiB"  Commons,  on  accoimt  of  the  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  acknowledge 
10  probatea  of  wills  but  from  thenoe* 

The  chief  courts  of  Doctors'  Commons  are^the  Court  of  Arches,  which  is  the 
apreme  eoekaiaslical  court  of  the  whole  province  ;  the  Prerogative  Court,  where  all 
<ttteaitl«Ps  arising  out  of  testamentary  causes  are  tried  ;  the  Consistory  Court  of  the 
Nihop  «f  London,  which  only  differs  from  the  other  consistory  courts  throughout  the 
Iduntry  in  its  importance  as  including  the  metropolis  in  its  sphere  of  operations  ;  and 
hm  Conrt  of  Admiralty,  which  seems,  at  the  lirst  glance,  oddly  enough  situatud  among 
uch  neighbours.  All  these  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Collogei 
owards  which  we  now  direct  our  Bteps.  W©  have  not  far  to  go.  Some  fifty  yards  or 
o  up  the  street,  we  pasii  through  an  unpretending-looking  gateway^  and  find  ourselves 
n  a  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  good  old  handsome  houses,  each  door 

>eanng  the  name  of  '  Dr/ some  one,  names  mostly  familiar  to  the  public  in  con- 

kection  with  the  reports  of  triiib  in  Doctors'  Commoua  ;  whilst  in  front  is  the  entrance 

0  the  Hall,  which  projects  into  the  square  from  the  left,  forming  a  portion  of  its  fourth 
ide.  Without  any  architectural  pretension,  this  is  a  handsome  and  exceedingly  com- 
brtable  court.  The  dark  polished  wainscot  reaching  so  high  up  the  walls,  whilst  above 
ire  the  richly-emblazoned  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  Doctors  for  a  century  or  two  past  ; 
Jie  picturesque  dresiies  of  the  unengaged  advocates  in  their  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  of 
Jie  proctors  in  their  ermine  and  black,  lounging  about  it  ;  the  peculiar  iimingement 
xf  the  bufiineis  part  of  the  Court,  with  its  raised  galleries  on  each  side,  for  the  op- 
^o&ng  advocates ;  the  absence  of  prisoner's  dock  or  jury-box — nay,  even  of  a  public, 
rf  which  we  do  nofc  see  a  8<:>litary  representative^al together  impress  the  stranger  with 

1  texue  of  agreeable  novelty. 

With  the  growth  of  the  canon  law  there  grew  up  also  in  connection  with  it  a  race 
)f  judges,  commentators,  and  practitioners,  at  first  distinct  from  the  analogous  body 
}f  persons  belonging  to  the  civil  law^  but  gradually  becoming  even  more  closely  con- 
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n«cUd  with  them  than  the  laws  themselreB,  until  at  lost  there  remjuned,  in 
at  least,  but  uiic  WJv,  the  existinj,^  Doctors  of  Civil  Liiw,  who  alone  have  the 
priiciising  as  BdYoc^»te3  of  Doctors'  Commons.      The  period  of  the  juiictioii 
Etudents  in  both  hmva  seems  to  be  the  IWormatiou ;  before  thut  event  degrees 
common  m  the  canon  us  in  the  civU  law,  muuj  person;}  indeed  t&icin^  Koth ; 
the  27th  of  Henry  VI 11.  that  monarch  prohihited  the  University  of  i 
probably  of  Oxford  al2»*>,  from  having  lectures  or  granting  degrees  in  i .  iit,  | 

The  practice  of  the  supreme  Eoclefiiikstical  Courts  must,  therefore,  have  necesaruf 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  doctors  of  civil  law.  The  fuund<ir  of  what  wc  now  all 
Doctors'  Commons  was,  according  to  JNIaitiand,  *'  Dr.  Ileury  Harvej,  doctor  of  thi 
civil  and  canon  law,  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  Cambridge,  a  prebendi^  of 
and  dean  (or  judge)  of  the  Archer  ;  a  reverend,  Icurned,  and  good 
purchased  a  bouse  here  for  the  doctors  to  live  in,  in  common  togeth 
name.    This  house  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  ij'ire,  and   the  pre  Iji 

erected  on  the  sit©  by  the  members.  The  doctors,  wo  may  observe,  still  dme  tv, 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  Court,  on  every  court  day.  The  admisiiion  of  d*>ci 
practise  as  advocates  is  a  stately  piece  of  ceremony,  the  new  member  be 
Cuurt  by  two  senior  advocates,  with  the  mace  bonte  in  front,  and  thui< 
low  l>owJii;j^  imd  reading  of  Latin  speeches.  The  number  of  advocates  at  pi 
belie ve^  is  twenty-six ;  the  dific^rence  in  the  dress  th:it  we  perceive  among  tbem 
"em  respectively  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men.  The  proctors,  who  are  in  elTect  the 
licitors  of  Doctors^  Copimons,  are  also  admitted  with  ceremonials,  and  have  to 
{exhibit  tlmir  atiaiBments  in  a  similar  manner.  Giieat  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  their 
respectability.  When  articled,  at  or  after  the  ago  of  fourteen,  they  must  present  i 
cer  till  cat*  from  the  school-master  as  to  their  progress  in  daasical  learning ;  they  we 
then  articled  for  seven  years,  and  a  conHiderable  fee  is  given  to  the  proctors,  nnd  U 
only  the  senior  proctors  arc  allowed  to  take  such  clerks,  and  to  have  but  two  at  the 
bame  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  cxpedoucc  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Doctors'  Commons  is  ensured.  Finally,  thoy  can  only  be  admitted  to 
practise  aa  proctors  by  presenting  a  certiticate  signed  by  three  advc^catea  and  dim 
proctors,  stating  theii'  tltuess. 


|p]£S  orj|^  of  Ijunbeth  Pftia43e,  la  sUted  bj  Matthew  Pari«,  wad  la  the  wordi  Df  hii 
Sismitfilator,  Stowe,  presetits  lu  with  an  extraordioarj  view  of  an  emment  churchman 
the  thirUenth  century. 

^Boiu£ftce/'  saith  Matthew  Paris,  "Archbishop  of  Canterbuty,  in  hiB  viaitatioii 
to  this  Priory  [of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  SmithfieldJ^  whero^  being  reoeivod  with 
lion  in  the  mo«t  solemn  wijc,  he  said  that  ho  paased  not  upon  the  honour, 
•I  cAine  to  visit  them.  To  whom  the  canons  answered,  that  they,  haviGg  a  learned 
op,  ought  not,  in  contempt  of  him,  to  be  yiaited  by  any  other.  Which  answer 
I  much  offended  the  Archbishop^  that  he  forthwith  fell  on  the  Sii1:>-Prior,  and  Htnote 
©n  the  face,  saying,  Indeed,  indeed  !  doth  it  become  you  Eoglish  traitors  so 
*  lourwer  me  1  Thus  raging,  with  oaths  not  to  be  recited,  he  rent  in  pieces  the  rich 
iii|itt  of  the  Sub-Prior,  and  trod  it  under  his  feot,  and  thrust  hirn  againist  a  pillar  of 
mm  chancel  with  such  viol  en  ce  that  he  had  almost  killed  him.  But  the  canon  s^ 
waiiig  their  Sub-Prior  thus  almost  slain,  came  and  plucked  oif  the  Archbishop  with 
hicli  force  that  they  oTorthrew  him  baekwardj^  whereby  they  might  see  At  wan  armed 
Wnd  prepared  to  fight.  The  Archbishop's  men,  seeing  their  master  down,  being  all 
Ptrangera,  and  their  master's  countrymen^  bom  at  Provence,  fell  upon  the  canons, 
beat  them,  tore  them^  and  trod  them  uoder  foot.  At  length  the  canons  getting 
nay  as  well  as  they  could,  ran,  bloody  and  miry,  rent  and  torn,  to  the  Bishop  of 
tLotudon  to  complain :  who  bade  them  go  to  the  King  at  Westminster,  and  tell  him 

I  thereof.  Whereupon  four  of  them  went  thither  ;  the  rest  were  not  able,  they  were 
J 10  sore  hurt.     But  when  they  came  to  Westminster  the  King  would  neither  hear 

II  Iter  see  them,  so  they  returned  without  redress.  In  the  mean  season  the  whole  city 
I  wia  in  an  uproar,  and  ready  to  hare  nmg  the  common  bell^  and  to  have  hewed  the 
I  Apcbbishop  into  smaU  pieces  ;  who  was  secretly  crept  to  Lambeth,  where  they  sought 

him^  and,  not  knowing  him  by  sights  said  to  the  mad  yes,  Where  is  that  ruffian — that 
I  cruel  smiter  ?  He  is  no  winner  of  souls,  but  an  exacter  of  money,  whom  neither 
Ood  nor  any  lawful  or  &ee  election  did  bring  to  tiiis  promotion  ;  but  the  King  did 
unlawfully  intrude  him  ;  being  unlearned,  a  stranger  born,  and  having  a  wife,  ^c* 
But  the  Archbishop  conveyed  himself  over  [to  Westminster],  and  went  to  the  King 
with  a  great  complaint  against  the  canons,  whereas  himself  was  guilty/*  80  the 
Archbishop  from  Lambeth  boldly  issued  a  sentence  of  exeomjuunication  against 
his  opposers,  satisfied  that  the  King  would  support  him  in  his  violent  tyranny. 
Another  tribunal,  howeyer,  was  appealed  to  which  had  no  ^tarticular  prepossession 
for  the  Arcbbiihop — the  Pope  ;  who  commanded  him  by  way  of  expiation  to  build 
a  splendid  mauBion  at  Lambeth  for  the  occupants  of  the  see,  in  the  room  of  the 
humble  manor-house  that  is  supposed  to  have  existed  previously.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  first  building  erected  at  Lambeth  expressly  as  the  arclucpiscopal  seat. 
Of  the  history  of  the  place  prior  to  this  i>criod  there  are  but  few  recorded  facts. 
The  first  positive  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  refers  to  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  manor  was  possessed  by  Ooda,  wife  to  Walter  Earl  of  Mantes,  and  subse- 
quently to  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  who  was  also  sister  to  Edward  the 
Confeatw:.    This  Eust«c^  waa  one  of  the  Honnanfl  who  came  over  to  visit  Edward, 
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and  who  on  hia  return^  when  within  a  mile  of  Boyer,  caused  all  his  people  to  miid 
in  armed  array  through  the  town,  and  Tvhen  there  by  their  insolence  so  to  exit' 
perate  the  people  of  Dover  that  an  affray  took  place,  wliich  ended  in  th«  deiA 
of  nineteen  of  Eustace'fi  attendants,  and  in  his  own  hasty  flight  back  towtrii 
the  King  at  Gloucester.  Thin  little  incident  produced  important  consequenoM. 
The  great  Saxon  Earl  Godwin  (Harold's  father)  defendetl  the  people  of  Dorer  tm 
the  vengeance  meditated  hy  the  King,  hut  in  ho  doing  brought  on  himnlf  I 
sentence  of  banishment.  Released  from  Godwin*8  control,  Edward  invited  tb 
Nonnana  to  his  court  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  among  them  came  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Nonnandy,  the  future  conqueror  of  England^  who  then,  it  is  ni^r 
oht&ined  a  promise  of  the  crown  after  Edward's  death,  and  who,  at  all  eTent^  it 
appears^  from  that  time  detennined  upon  ita  aequiaition.  By  this  Earl  of  Boulogm 
the  manor  of  Lambeth  whj*  bestowed  on  the  »ee  of  Rochester :  that  nobUnili 
reserving  to  hiniRelf  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  church,  After  the  Ooiii|lilft 
WilJinra  seized  the  manor  and  gave  part  of  ita  lands  to  his  brother  Odo,  B^op 
of  Riyeux,  btit  afterwards  restored  the  whole  to  its  former  owners*  In  ^Domesdsj 
Book '  we  find  it  refemd  to  as  the  manor  of  8t.  Mary,  or  Lanchei ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  its  state  at  that  time  are  there  recorded  : — **  In  demesne  thgn 
tire  two  carucateti,  and  twelve  rillains,  and  twenty-six  bordars,  having  four  cam- 
catcii.  Here  i^  a  church,  and  nineteen  burgesses  in  London,  who  pay  a  rsnt  d 
thirty-six  shillings ;  and  her©  are  three  servants  and  sixteen  a^r^  of  meidKrv^ 
wood  to  feed  three  hogs/'  &c.  During  the  reign  of  the  Red  King,  some  part  d 
the  reTenucH  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  monki 
of  Rochester  ;  in  the  charter  of  Qundulph,  Bishop  of  that  see,  one  thousand  Um- 
preys  out  of  Lambea  (one  of  the  old  names  for  Lambeth)  are  assigned  to  thsif 
use  ;  and  his  successor,  Ernulph,  ordained  also  that  one  salmon  should  be  fn^ 
nished  to  the  convent,  caught  no  doubt  in  the  eilvery  waters  of  the  Thames  at 
Lambeth. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Richard  L  that  this  manor  of  St.  Mary*8 
the  property  and  seat  of  the  Archbiehops  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  immediate  cauw 
of  the  change  appears  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  wish  of  the  King  to 
have  the  primate  Baldwin  near  him.  The  latter  consequently  agreed  with  Glaii- 
ville,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  118J),  to  exchange  for  a  part  of  his  court  at  lAmbetli, 
on  the  Thames,  the  manor  of  Darent  in  Kent,  with  the  church  and  chapel  of  Helle»» 
and  a  sheep-walk,  called  Estmerahe,  in  Cli?e  or  Cliff.  Eight  years  later,  by  anoUur 
exchange,  the  entire  manor  became  the  property  of  the  Archbishops,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  erected  a 
for  their  use  whenever  they  attended  parliament.  It  was  not  till  some  time  afkr 
thi'i  that  Lambeth  beeame  more  than  an  occasional  residence  of  the  prizDMet  d 
England.    The  cause  was  as  follows: — 

Hubert,  the  primate,  jealous  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  desirous  to  ahridgi 
their  privileges,  had  determined  to  raise  up  against  them  a  rival  body,  in  the  form  of 
an  establishment  of  canons  regular,  for  whom  he  proceed e*J  to  erect  a  splendid  edifiet 
at  Lambeth,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  Richard  I.  This  plan  had  originated 
with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  had  intended  to  have  reared  his  establishment  at 
Haekiugton,  near  Canterbury.  But  as  the  monks  of  the  latter  place  had  suoceiifuUy 
opposed  this  the  first  plan  for  their  humiliation,  so  did  they  now  bestir  ihemseltei 
to  bring  the  second  to  a  similar  conclu.sioo.  There  was  one  consideration  in  pir- 
ticular  that  appears  to  have  strongly  stimulated  their  zeal.  The  glory  and  the  giii 
attache*!  to  the  poesesuon  of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  k  Beoket  wero  in  dvigtf 
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mj^  kad  little  dauht  but  that  Hubert  meant  to  TemoTO  them  to  the  new  establish- 
ent.  They  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  who  warailj  supported  them, 
td  directed  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop,  in  1198,  commanding  him  in  a  very  imperious 
fie  to  debi«t.  **  It  is  not  fit/'  said  he,  ^'  that  any  man  shonJd  have  any  authority 
la  does  not  reverence  and  obey  the  apostolic  eee."  IJc  then,  in  another  buJl» 
leatened  the  King  for  his  contumacy  in  abetting  Hul>ert ;  and,  in  a  third  mandate, 
dared  he  woiild  not  endure  the  leiist  contempt  of  himself,  or  of  Ood^  whose  place 
I  Keld  upon  earth.  ^^  We  will  take  care,^'  he  i^ys,  "  so  to  punish  both  persons  and 
ads  without  distinction  that  oppose  our  meataures,  bs  to  show  our  determination  to 
oc;eed  prudently,  and  in  a  royal  manner.''  The  royalit/  of  thb  »tyle  Etrikes  one 
ther  more  than  its  prudence;  yet  it  achieved  its  object — ^the  lion-hearted  King  and 
e  i^beUious  Archbishop  were  both  alarmed,  and  the  rising  edifice  was  at  once 
stroyed.  In  disgust  with  this  conclusion  of  the  affair,  the  Archbishops  thence- 
rmttd  removed  their  chief  residence  from  Canterbury  to  London.  A  more  splendid 
iiise  accordingly  l>ecame  dcjdrablc  at  Ljvmbeth  ;  and  the  brawl  before  referred  to 
.vc  the  Pope  an  admirable  opportunity  of  imposing  its  erection  on  Boniface. 
To  enumerate  merely  in  the  driest  manner  all  the  important  events  that  have  taken 
ace  in  Lambeth  would  inconveniently  occupy  our  Fpace,  and  to  no  useful  purpose. 
lurch  eoiincils  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history  of  their  respective  periods  have 
iciii  frequently  held  here  ;  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  have  lieen  conse- 
Atedy  amidst  all  the  splendours  of  the  old  church  ceremonies,  in  the  ancient 
iftpel ;  Kings  and  Queens,  we  were  almost  about  to  say,  have  been  ordinary  guests, 
frequent  have  been  their  visits :  for  instance^  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  of 
lixabeth's  to  Whitgift  recorded.  We  omit,  therefore,  any  particular  notice  of  those 
leideDts  which  have  ceased  to  have  a  general  interest,  and  may  thus  devote  more 
lilcntioD  to  the  remainder.  One  of  the  mo«t  interesting  of  ihese  connected  with  the 
trly  history  of  Lambeth  was  the  sitting  of  the  council,  in  IKXI,  with  Archbishop 
nselm  as  president,  to  consider  the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  King 
ienry  I,  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland  ;  an  important 
ropoBitlon,  as  being  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  any  value  given  by  the  Norman  con- 
uerorn  of  their  desire  to  amalgamate  eaxona  and  Kormans  into  an  Euglifth  people. 
*he  circumstances  on  which  the  council  had  to  deliberate  were  as  peculiar  as  they 
rere  interesting.  Maude^  or  Matilda,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Alfred^  and,  as 
be  grew  up,  became  an  object  of  considerable  rivalry  among  the  Norman  captains 
f  Hufus.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  to  tho  throne, 
he  found  a  still  nobler  suitor  at  her  feet— the  King  sought  her  as  his  wife.  To  his 
stonirfmient,  however,  she  exhibited  the  most  decided  aversion  to  the  match.  The 
^xons  then  appealed  to  her :  ^'  Oh,  moHt  noble  and  fair  among  women,  if  thou  wilt^ 
bou  canst  restore  the  ancient  honour  of  England,  and  be  a  pledge  of  reconciliation 
nd  friendship  ;  but  if  thou  art  ohstinato  in  thy  refusal  the  enmity  between  the  two 
%ces  will  be  everlasting,  and  the  ahedding  of  human  blood  know  no  end.'*  She  at 
ut  consented  ;  and  then  the  Normans  interposed,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea 
f  the  eqiiality  between  the  races  to  which  this  match  tended.  They  asserted  that 
laude  was  a  nun,  that  she  had  worn  the  veil  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
ould  now  form  no  earthly  alliance.  An^lm,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Archbishop, 
m«  much  grieved  to  hear  this^  but  at  once  declared  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
reak  so  sacred  a  tie.  lie  nent  for  her.  however,  possibly  to  Lambeth,  to  question  her 
ersonally,  when  she  denied  the  truth  of  the  i-umour.  Her  explanation  gives  us  a 
lelancholy  proof  uf  the  treatment  to  which  even  liigh-bom  Saxon  ladies  were 
xpoeed,     *^  I  must  confess,'*  said  she,  '^  that  I  have  sometimes  appeared  veiled  ;  but 
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lUtan  to  the  cauM^.  In  my  first  youth,  when  I  w^i  lirmg  under  her  care,  my 
to  sftTe  me,  as  she  said,  from  the  lust  of  the  NormanSf  who  attacked  all  females,  m 
aocustomed  to  throw  a  piece  of  hlack  etuff  over  my  head,  and  when  I  refuigd 
cover  myself  with  it  sho  treated  me  very  roughly.  In  her  presence  I 
covering,  but  as  soon  as  she  waa  out  of  sight  I  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and 
it  under  my  feet  iu  childiah  anger."  Anselm  then  summoned  the  council  w( 
mentioned,  before  which  Matilda  repeated  her  statement,  to  the  fuU  satis: 
the  ecelesiastieal  authorities.  Henry  and  she  were  married,  and,  although  he  ml 
a  most  unfaithful  husband^  not  the  less  did  she  think  it  her  duty  to  be  *a 
loving  and  obedient  wife/*  These  qualities,  added  to  her  beautiful  peraon^ 
charity,  and  her  reputation  as  a  lover  of  learning,  confirmed  the  popularity 
her  8axoD  blood  had  produced.  Long  after  her  death  did  the  poor  opprossed 
ytpeak  with  affectionate  reverence  of  "  Claude  the  Good,"  As  we  shall  find  a 
convenient  opj>ortunity  to  notioe  the  other  historical  memories  of  Lambeth  Pals«l^ 
let  us  now,  HSi  Pennant  says,  take  our  ^'accustomed  walk'^  along  the  fine  promens^ 
which  skirts  the  palace  gardens,  overshadowed  with  trees  of  the  noblest  growth  (pity 
that  it  is  HO  short!),  towards  the  fine  architectural  group  presented  by  the  Paltet 
Gateway  and  Lambeth  Church. 

Among  the  buildings  enumemted  id  the  stoward^s  accounts  of  the  palace,  la  tbl 
15th  year  of  Edward  IL,  we  find  the  "  great  gate  "  mentioned,  which  than 
friends  and  repelled  focu,  in  accordance  with  the  double  duties  imposed  upon 
oharacteristic  old  piles.  The  present  gateway,  which  for  siee  and  height  has 
no  oxisting  rival,  was  rebnilt,  about  14^,  by  Cardinal  Morton.  The  groined  roof  li 
very  fine,  the  ditferent  portions  of  which  it  is  comjjioBed  flpringing  from  four  pillinr 
one  in  each  corner.  A  low  doorway  on  the  right  lucids  through  the  porter's  lo^lge  to 
a  room,  the  original  purpose  of  which  there  is  Httle  difficulty  in  discovering:  thnt 
itrong  iron  rings  yet  bang  from  the  eiccessively  thick  walls,  which  have  echood  witk 
the  sigh^  of  hopeless  prisoners,  torn  from  tht^ir  <|uiet  firesides,  and  tbs  eompMij 
thoiic  dear  to  them  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  love,  to  eipiate  the  crime  of  dafing  i» 
think  for  themselves.  Xhe  ordinary  tradition  respecting  thia  place  is  that  it  was  osed 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  for  whom  room  could  not  be  found  in  the  prtsoa 
of  the  Lollards'  Tower.  Another  tradition  refers  to  a  name  inicribed  on  the  wall— 
Grnfton-^mhOf  it  is  said,  perished  here.  In  the  tower  are  the  Record  Room,  the  namt 
of  which  explains  it«  purpose ;  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Archbiihop^s  teemaff 
for  the  transaction  of  the  arcbiepiscopal  business  of  that  vast  and  magnificent  sysleOy 
the  Esttiblished  Church  of  KngLand.  Before  <fpiitting  the  gateway  we  must  ni 
the  group  of  poor  people  waiting  without,  and  which  reminds  us  of  a  custom  t: 
continued  unbroken  (except  perhaps  during  the  Commonwealth)  for  many  oen 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  custom  that  one  does  not  often  see  in  London  in 
dajs— we  refer  to  tho  dole  of  money,  bread,  and  provisions,  given  three  times  a 
to  poor  parishioners  of  Lambeth^  ten  di^erent  persons  on  each  occasion,  making  in  all 
thirty  who  enjoy  the  Archbishop^s  bounty.  Tho  amount  of  such  bounty  in  former 
limed  was  really  astonishing.  Archbishop  Winchelsey^  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  U 
gave,  besides  the  daily  fragments  of  his  house,  "  every  Friday  and  Sunday,  untoeverf 
beggar  that  came  to  his  door,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  a  farthing  price,  which  no  doul>t  wai 
bigger  than  our  penny  loaf  now  (Stow  says  it  was  sufficient  for  his  sustenance  for  the 
day) ;  and  there  were  usually  such  almsmen  in  time  of  dearth  to  the  number  of  f^Tt 
thousand,  but  in  a  plentiful  year  four  thout^and,  and  seldom  or  never  under,  which 
amounted  unto  five  hundred  pounds  i\-year.  Over  and  above  all  this,  he  used  to  girt, 
every  great  festival-day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pence  to  so  many  poor  peopIo--to  send 


Ml  J  mett,  drink,  and  Inroad  unto  such  at  hj  reaion  of  &^e  or  sicknesit  were  not  ftble  to 
itoh  aljnB  at  lua  g&te — and  to  send  monej,  meat^  apparel,  &c.,  to  such  as  he  thought 
iUit^  the  same  aud  ware  uhamed  to  beg.  But  of  ail  other  he  waa  wont  to  take  the 
■latiinl  oofQpassian  upon  those  that  by  any  misfortune  were  decayed,  aud  had  fnlJen 
lini  wealth  Co  poor  estate/'  *  In  Archbishop  Parker  a  regulatiooi  for  the  officers  of 
I9  Iwiaiahold  we  meet  with  a  pleasant,  because  kind  and  thoughtful,  provision  for  the 
fBkfoTt  of  those  depentiiug  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  bounty.  He  gaTe  particular 
i^«0«  not  o&Iy  that  there  should  be  no  purloining  of  meat  from  the  tables,  "  but  that 
^Hput  into  the  alm^-tub,  and  the  tub  to  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  before  it  be  used 
PK  time  to  time/'  Custom  has  also  established  another  small  claim  upon  the  bounty 
f  the  occupier  of  the  palace.  When  Archbishop  Teuisou  possessed  the  see  a  very  ueiur 
llliatiovi  of  his,  who  happened  to  be  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  thought  it  a 
lOipUixient  to  eall  at  the  palace  in  his  stately  barge,  during  the  annual  aquatic  pro- 
iMiim  of  the  Lord  Mayor  from  London  to  Westmiuster ;  and  the  Archbishop,  in 
B41111I7  tent  out  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  liveryman,  with  new  bread,  old  cheese,  and 
kmty  of  strong  ale,  for  the  watermen  and  attendants.  Kext  year  the  Stationers' 
a^e  wafl  found  again  stopping  at  Lambeth  Stairs,  and  with  a  similar  result ;  and 
rotm  that  time  the  thing  has  become  a  settled  custom.  The  Company,  in  return 
IT  thia  hospitality,  present  to  the  Archbishop  a  copy  of  the  several  almanacs  they 
iibliah. 

I  Fftsaing  through  the  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  the  outer  court,  with  a  fine  old 
nUl  covered  with  ivy  on  our  left,  dividing  the  palace  demesnes  from  the  Thames 
nd  the  favourite  promenade  we  have  mentioned,  known  as  the  **  Bishop's  Walk  ;" 
h»  Water  Tower  (attached  to  which,  and  beyond,  is  the  Lollards*  Tower)  in  front  5 
kml  the  great  hall  and  the  Manuscript  Room  on  the  right  extending  down  to  the 
laieway^  Walking  through  a  narrow  pass  around  the  base  of  the  towers  we  perceive, 
by  the  difference  of  the  stylo  and  the  state  in  which  they  remain,  that  one  is  older 
khan  the  other*  The  Water  Tower  is  of  brick,  the  Lollards'  of  stone  ;  the  workman- 
ihip  of  the  windows  of  the  latter,  too,  appears  in  a  great  measure  eaten  away  by  time, 
although  some  portions  of  the  ornaments  of  the  beautiful  niche  that  we  perceive  high  up 
on  its  walls  still  seem  as  sharp  and  exquisite  as  ever ;  but  the  statue  of  Thomas  h  Becket 
irhich  formerly  adorned  it  is  utterly  gone.  The  exterior  of  the  great  hall  presents  to 
us  the  characteristics  of  a  not  very  noble  style — the  style  of  the  day*  of  Charles  IL 
The  buttresses,  large  enough  in  their  real  dimensions,  are  frittered  away  in  effect  by 
the  fantastic  appearance  of  their  white  stone  facing ;  and  the  roof  does  not  derive  any 
powerful  attractions  from  the  round  balls  which  surmount  the  frieze, — a  poor  sub- 
ititute  for  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  a  more  artistical  period.  The  windows,  however, 
are  numerous  aud  very  fine  ;  they  are  in  all  probability  the  restoration  of  an  earlier 
itructure:  of  this  subject  more  presently.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a  lantern, 
evidently  also  of  Charles's  time.  The  Manuscript  Room  has  been  built  of  late  years, 
and  rendered  iire-proof  for  the  better  security  of  its  valuable  contents  ;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  manuscript  of  *  The  Notable  Wise  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Phi- 
loaophers,'  translated  from  the  French  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  of  Rivers,  in  the 
reigo  of  £dward  IV*  It  is  written  in  a  fair  regular  hand,  and  has  prefixed  a  fine 
illumination  of  the  Karl  presenting  Cazton  the  printer  to  the  King,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  ol  York,  and  a  brilliant  court.  The  *■  Dictes  and  Hayings ' 
was  published  by  Caxton,  with  a  preface  in  which  he  mentions  a  curious  liberty  he  bad 
taken  with  it,  aud  which  is  interesting  from  the  covert  humour  of  the  great  printer, 
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"  I  find,"  he  in-itai,  **  that  my  eaid  Lord  hath  left  out  certain  and  direr*  oonduiiou 
touchiDg  ivomen  ;  whereof  I  marvelled  that  mj  eaid  Lord  hath  not  writ  on  then^ 
nor  what  bath  moved  him  so  to  do,  nor  what  cause  he  had  at  that  time.  But  I  nrp 
pose  that  some  fair  lady  liath  desired  him  to  leave  it  out  of  hia  b<wk  ;  or  else  he 
amorous  ou  gome  noble  ladj,  for  whose  love  he  would  not  5et  It  in  his  book  ;  or  abc^ 
for  the  very  affection,  love^  and  good-will  that  he  hath  unto  all  ladies  and  gentlewomciii 
ho  thought  that  Socrates  spared  the  aootb,  and  wrote  of  women  more  th&n  tnxtbi 
which  I  cannot  think  that  so  true  a  man,  and  so  noble  a  philoaopher  as  Socrates  irH 
should.  *  *  *  *  But  I  perceive  that  mj  snid  Lord  knoweth  verilj  that  such  deiauli 
be  not  had  nor  found  in  the  women  born  and  dwelling  in  tUeae  parts  nor  regions  of 
world.  *  ♦  *  *  1  wot  well,  of  whatsoever  condition  women  be  in  Greece,  the 
of  this  country  be  right  good^  wise^  pleasant,  humblo,  discreet,  sober,  chaste,  obedieil 
to  their  husbands,  true,  secret^  stedfast,  ever  busy  and  never  idle,  temperate  in 
iug,  and  virtuous  in  all  their  works  ; — or  at  least  th&utd  be  *o,"  Accordingly  Oaxfeoi 
gathers  up  all  the  missing  fragments,  and  publishes  them  together  at  the  end  of  tIc 
book — a  process  not  likely  to  decrease  their  effect.  Among  the  other  treasures  elkidii 
room  are  a  finely-blazoned  missal,  which  belonged  to  Archbbhop  Chicheley,  an  Ultmii- 
nated  '  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,*  and  a  most  splendid  MS.  on  the  *  Apocalypse  of  Si 
John/  with  seventj'-cight  illuminations,  rich  beyond  description  in  gold  and  brilliant 
colours.  A  curiosity  of  another  kind  is  also  preserved  here, — ^tho  shell  of  a  tortoiM 
which  was  placed  in  the  gardens  of  tho  palace  by  Laud  in  1633,  and  lived  there  till 
1753,  when  it  was  killeJ  by  the  negligence  of  the  gardener.  Beneath  the  Manuflcri|^ 
Room  is  a  gateway  leading  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court,  where  we  find,  on  the  1«^ 
ranges  of  buildings  exteuding  round  two  aides  of  the  square,  and  a  lofty  wall  endeaiif 
the  remaiDder,  over  which,  in  front,  appear  the  stables,  and  in  the  comer  on  the  ijgill 
the  tower  of  the  church.  Following  with  our  eye  the  course  of  the  buildingi  we  hafi 
mentioned,  we  perceive,  hrst,  the  back  or  less  ornamented  side  of  the  great  hall, 
a  low  hut  elegant  modoni  porch  leading  into  it,  on  the  west,  or  the  side  pandlel 
the  Thames ;  then  the  Guard  Eoom  beyond,  with  its  curious  but  beautiful  gable  window; 
and  lastly,  the  very  splendid  new  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Blore  within  the  last  few 
years,,  including  the  principal  palace  front,  on  the  south.  On  a  little  green  in  tht 
centre  of  the  court  h  a  kind  of  ornamental  cross,  supporting  lamps ;  and  here  aod 
there  round  the  area  the  walls  are  overhung  by  lofty  trees. 

We  may  add  to  this  general  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  principal  oeurt 
c|ua<lraDgle,  that  between  the  buttresses  oo  this  side  of  the  great  hall  are  growi 
some  small  shoots  of  the  fig-tree ;  these  are  all  the  remains  of  the  trees  planted 
Cardinal  Pole  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  one  of  which,  when  cut  down 
nine  years  ago,  overspread  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  buildings  then  £i 
where  the  new  buildings  stand  now.     The  trees  were  of  the  white  Marseilles  sort, 
bore  the  most  delicious  fruit.     It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  pure 
which  reigns  throughout  these  erections  by  Mr.  Blore.    To  have  built  them  in 
accordance  with  the  remains  of  the  old  pile  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the 
Bulficicnt  reason,  that  those  remains,  being  erected  at  very  different  times,  present 
different  styles.    Yet  an  air  of  fine  harmony  pervades  the  entire  palace,  the  beat 
of  tho  skill  that  has  presided  over  the  recent  erections.     The  front,  before  wl 
are  now  standing,  is  irregular,  embattled,  with  turret  towers  in  the  centre,  mu; 
windows  ou  the  left,  and  a  fiuo  oriel  window  on  the  right.    Tho  entrance-hall 
model  of  exquisite  beauty.     It  is  of  great  height  and  noble  proportions.     At  the 
of  the  staircase,  with  its  elaborately -worked  open  balustrade,  which  ascends  directly 
from  the  door,  in  the  centre,  a  screen  of  three  arches  admits  into  the  corridor  runmBg 
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^irmy  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Above  the  acreen  is  »  gallerj, — its  floor  formed  by 
the  loof  of  the  conridor,^-overlookiiig  the  whole.  The  exqiiisiiely -panelled  walla  on  , 
tlie  ground  round  the  staircase  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  right  the  corridor 
ledidfl  to  the  principal  private  apartments  of  the  new  buildings ;  on  the  left,  to  the  moro 
•Bcient  remains  of  the  old*  We  shall,  however,  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  latter 
hj  m  different  route.     We  recross  the  square,  therefore,  to  the  great  hall. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  foundation-walls  of  thi«  magnificent  room  were  built 
bj  Boniface,  for  since  his  time  we  find  no  notice  of  its  erection  as  an  entirely  new  \ 
atruetiire.    It  was  repaired  or  refounded  by  Chicheley,  and  in  the  year  1570-71  the 
Toof  waa  covered  with  shingles  by  Arcbbishop  Parker,     During  the  Commouwealth 
XAJxibeth  wad  granted  to  Scot  and  Hardjng,  two  of  the  Judges  who  sat  on  Charleses  ; 
triaU  ^^^  wbo^  it  ia  said,  pulled  down  the  noble  haU,  and  sold  the  materiabf.     On  th#  I 
Restoration  Archbishop  Juxon  rebuilt  It,  v^a  nearly  ais  posdble  <m  the  ancient  model,  i 
have  no  doubt  psirtly  on  tke  original  walb.     It  cost  him  in  all  ^U\50U,  and 
not  finished  at' his  death  ;  but  so  anxious  was  he  in  the  matter^  tbat  he  left  the 
fallowing  tlircction  in  his  will  i — "  If  I  happen  to  die  before  the  hall  at  Ltonbeth  l>e  ^ 
finifiihed,  my  executofrs  to  be  at  the  charge  of  finishing  it  according  to  the  model  made 
of  it,  if  my  successor  shall  give  leave/*     On  entering  the  hall,  the  first  object  that 
cafttehes  the  eye  ia  the  lofty  and  beautiful  painted  window  immediately  opposite,  full  i 
of  interesting  memorials  coUected  fri^m  differunt  parts  of  the  old  palace  buildings  that 
have  been  destroyed  j  in  particular,  a  portrait  of  Chicheley,  who,  as  we  have  said,  r^ 
paired  the  hall,  and  erected  a  part  of  the  palace  which  does  less  honour  to  his  namo^  j 
the  Lollards'  Tower.     Juxon's  arma  here  form  a  conspicuous  object ;   and  those  of  I 
Philip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Mary,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  are  very  brilliant  j 
amd  splendid  :  they  are  supptised  to  have  been  painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Pole,  ai  I 
%  conipliment  to  his  royal  mistress.     Froui  the  window  the  eye  roams  along  the  great  j 
epftce  coaiprii*ed  within  those  lofty  walls,  and  then  upwards  to  the  roof,  which  is  a  mo* 
eztzaordinarily  elaborate  work,  in  some  respects  like  the  roof  of   the  great  hall  of  1 
Elthitm  Palace  ;  only  that,  in  the  latter,  the  iieries  of  broad  semicircular  arches,  which 
tuore  particularly  characterise  tbo  pendant  timber  frame-work  of  Lambeth,  are  want- 
big.     The  lantern  skylight  is  als^j   ])ecular  to  the  latter.     Oak^  chestnut,  and  other 
wckkIs,  constitute  the  materials  of  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  beautiful  eurviiig 
the  effect  of  which,  however,  i;i  lost  from  the  great  height.     The  dimensions  of  the 
hall  are,  in  length,  about  mnety-three  feet,  breadth  thirty-eight  feet,  aud  height  above 
fifty.     We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  the  size  of  this  or  similar  halLs,  when  we  con- 
sider  the  magnificence  of  the  feasts  given  in  them, — the  unbounded  hospitality  which  J 
rendered  such  vast  places  necessary.     Let  us  looky  for  instance,  at  the  list  of  the  officers 
of  Cranmer'fl  household.   It  comprised  a  steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  gamators,  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  caterer^  clerk  of  the  spicery,  yeoman  of  the  ewry.  Kilters,  p»intler%.i 
yeoman  of  the  horse,  yeomen ]^usher»,  butlers  of  wine  and  ale,  krdcrera,  HquillerieSi 
ushers  of  the  hall,  porter,  ushers  of  the  chamber^  daily  waiters  in  the  great  charaVjcr, 
i^entlcmen  ushers,  yeomen  of  the  chamber,  carver,  cup-bearer,  groom  of  the  chamber 

1,  groom-usher,  almoner,  cotJts,  chandler,  butchers,  master  of  the  horse,  ye 
'■of  the  wardrobe,  and  harlsiugera.  The  state  observefl  of  course  corresponde*!  with  such 
a  retinue.  There  were  generally  tlu-ee  tallies  spread  in  the  hall,  and  served  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  first  of  which  sat  the  Archbishop,  surounded  by  peers  of  the  realm, 
privy  councillors,  and  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  quality ;  at  the  second,  called  the 
Almoner's  tiible,  sat  the  chaplains  and  all  the  other  clerical  guests  below  the  rank  of 
diocesan  bishops  and  abbots  ;  and  at  the  third,  or  Steward's  table,  eat  all  the  other 
gentlemen  iuvited.    The  sufiragan  bishops  by  this  amyigement  sat  at  the  second,  or 
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Almoncfr's  table  ;  and  it  waa  noted  aa  an  especial  aggraTation  of  the  isgTatitiidt«{| 

KiehArd  Thomden  to  OriLniner  in  conspiring  against  him,  that  the  Archbi&bap  had  ia>  | 
vitt^  Thomden^  bin  suffragjin,  to  hi«  own  table.  Shortly  alter  the  thorough  < 
metit  of  the  Cburch  of  England  these  su&agan,  or  mther  assistant,  bishopa,  ««t  ^  | 
oontinue<i  Cardinal  Pole  had  a  patent  from  Philip  and  Mary  to  retain  ooe 
Mrrantft,  so  that  we  may  jud>(e  that,  in  hU  hands,  the  magnificence  and  honpitallty  ll  I 
Lambeth  Palace  had  not  degcnentted.  With  an  interesting  pafli^age  de»Gripti\7?  of  ik 
oirder  observed  in  dining  here  in  Archbbhop  Joker's  time,  in  the  reign  of  i 
we  dismUs  thi«  part  of  our  subject.  "  In  the  daily  eating  this  was  the  cu.^;-. 
iteward^  with  the  serranti)  that  were  gentlemen  of  the  better  rank,  sat  down  •!  tti  | 
I  in  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  the  almoneT)  with  the  clergy  and  the  i 
nts,  sat  on  the  othor  side^  where  tbure  yms  plenty  of  all  norts  of  proriaiillt  IflkJ 
for  eating  and  drinking.  The  daily  fragments  thereof  did  suffice  U>  &U  the  beUiiti 
a  great  number  of  poor  hungry  people  that  wi&ited  at  the  gate  ;  and  00  ooiiatatit  jri] 
unfailing  waa  this  provision  at  my  Lord's  table,  that  whosoever  came  in  eili 
dinner  or  supper^  Iniing  not  above  the  degree  of  a  knight,  might  here  be  enti 
worthy  of  his  quality,  either  Bt  the  steward's  or  almoner's  table.  And,  moreover,  it  ^ 
the  ArcMnj»hop*8  command  to  hi«  servants,  that  all  strangers  should  be  received  ini I 
treated  with  all  manner  of  civility  and  resp>ect,  and  that  places  at  the  table  should  h  | 
aasigned  them  ac<;otding  to  their  dignity  and  quality,  which  redounded  much  lotfasl 
praiie  and  commendation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  dUcoone  and  oonvenatioii  all 
meaJflwa«void  of  all  hmwls  and  loud  talking,  and  for  the  mo«it  part  e0Biiitidil| 
&aimiig  men'^  manners  to  religion,  or  to  some  other  ho&ett  and  b^eeming  wt^^lil 
There  was  a  monitor  of  the  hall  ;  and  if  it  happened  that  any  spoke  too  loud,  or  ofltt'l 
coming  things  less  decent,  it  was  presently  hushed  by  one  that  cried  6il«noa,  Tin  I 
Arebl>ishop  loved  hospitality,  and  no  man  showed  it  so  much,  ox  with  better  Oldtfil 
though  he  himself  was  very  abstemious." 

The  hall  now  affords  food  and  hospitality  of  Rnother  kind  :  it  is  Uied  m»  the  libnuyl 
of  the  palace.     Along  the  walls  on  each  side  are  projecting  bookcases^  containing  «<rrin«  | 
thirty  or  thirty-tive  thou«and  volumen,  valuable  chietly  for  their  works  on  controvetnW  \ 
divinity,  though  not  deficient  of  those  Wonging  to  geneml  literature.     Persan^  |a«0-  ! 
perJy  iutroduced  are  alb>wod  to  borrow  from  these  exteuftive  stores — a  cinsumsiUMil 
ti>o  honourable  to  the  li!>eraUty  of  their  owner  to  he  overlooked.     The  history  of  tlui| 
library  is  somewhat  cutxour.     It  wan  formed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who,  djring  ffl 
WU\  left  **untti  bis  successors  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  for  ever  a  greal^ 
famous  library  of  books  of  divinity,  and  of  mhny  other  sort.H  of  learning.*' 
was  to  be  given  for  its  preflervation  to  the  see,  by  his  succcsjiors,  in  6ulure  of  ' 
the  whole  was  to  be  given  to  Cheliii^  College,  if  erected  within  the  next  six  yeant 
his  death  (which  it  was  ncjt)t  and  otherwise  to  the  Cniversity  of  CamV^ridge.     On  Um^ 
execution  ot  Laud,  in  H>44,  Selden,  fearing  for  the  prei»er\'ation  of  the  books  in  J 
troubled  times  (already  they  wore  in  process  of  dispersion,  having  been  first 
for  the  use  of  I>r.  Wincocke,  then  given  to  Sion  College,  and  many  lent  to  priv 
dividuak),  wisely  suggested  to  the  University  to  ckini  them,  which  it  did  with  1 
in  1(J49.     On  the  Restomtion,  Juxon  demanded  their  return  ;  but  it  was  not  untO  tlw  | 
time  of  his  fniccessor^  Bheldtjn,  who  repeated  the  demand,  that  it  was  acceded  to.    Ad 
onlinaiice  of  parliiiment  bad  then  uIpo  to  be  obtained,  to  enforce  the  re^oratlon  of  tbff 
books  in  private  hnnds;  among  otherj+j  in  the  hands  of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters 
Baucroft's  original  gift  was  increaee<i  l>y  donations,  bequests*  or  purchaaes  of  the 
books  of  Abbot,  Laud,  Sheldon,  Temson,  Seeker,  and  Comwailis,  which  are  r<»pectiT«ly 
known  by  their  arms  on  the  covers. 


Beiwetn  the  iiUle  poreh  &Bd  the  gre&t  hall  U  a  kind  of  ^estibule^  with  a  fliaircaae 
pading  to  the  gallery  and  Goard  Room.  The  gallery  is  modern^  elegant,  and  admi- 
M>iy  lii^hted  by  squai^  kntems  in  the  ceiling,  ocouiring  at  intervaU  along  its  course* 
fhe  pictures  are  chiefly  portcaita  of  bishops,  including  those  of  Warren,  by  Gains- 
noiigh  (un&nished) ;  Burnet ;  Hough  and  Loyd,  b<ith  of  whom  oppoeed  themaelvee 
p  the  despotic  acta  of  Jamea  II. ;  and  Hoadly*  The  gallery  ubo  contains  a  portrait 
f  %hB  aecompiished  son  of  James  L,  Prince  Henry,  whoee  premature  death  lo  much 
fceiled  the  sensibilities  of  the  English  nation  ;  another  of  Catherine  Parr,  most  ricbl  j 
I  and  gilded ;  and  a  picture,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection,  of 
and  his  wife,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Holbein.  He  has  one  arm  round 
ir  neck,  and  with  the  hand  of  the  other  he  holds  one  of  her  hMids,  The  eJipresaioa 
l^llA  Aces  is  Tery  fine,  and  the  whole  so  beautifully  painted  as  to  leave  little  di>ubt 
^^iimt  it  is  attributed  to  the  proper  artist.  At  all  events^  we  learn  that  it  has 
M(ys  been  treasured  at  the  palace  as  a  moat  valuable  work.  From  the  gallery  a 
lor  leads  us  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  palace,  the  Guard  Room, 
bleh  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chambers  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very 
4,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  steward's  accounts  of  the  time  of  Henry  YL  ;  and 
I  ft  restoration  of  a  former  Guard  Room.  The  arms  kept  here  passed,  by  pur- 
,  ^om  one  Archbishop  to  another.  When  our  readers  have  gased  Bufficienfcly 
upon  the  fine  proportions  and  most  beautiful  roof  of  this  room^  we  would  call 
'  attention  to  the  line  of  portrait!*  extending  round  the  wallsj  comprising  an  uu- 
pokcn  sariea  of  the  Archbishops,  from  the  time  of  Waiham  to  that  of  Howley,  the 
peaeat  Archbishop'^s  predecci^sor,  with  portraits  of  one  or  two  others  of  a  still  earlier 
ale.  What  a  hoist  of  associations  rise  to  the  mind  as  we  look  upon  these  suggestive 
IMnorials  !  There  are  few  of  our  greatest  historical  events  in  which  some  or  other 
f  tbestt  men  have  not  had  an  important  !ihare.  Indoed,  a  j<&ij  agreeable — and  not 
momrktiblj  incomplete— History  of  England  would  be  composed  by  one  who,  walking 
iand  tills  room,  should  ftour  forth  from  the  stores  of  an  abundant  knowledge  all  the 
iMUghts  and  memories  Ibst  the  sight  of  theee  silent  but  meet  expresaive  portraits 
IBlazally  produce.    Our  notices  must  be  of  a  less  ambitious  character. 

the  Archbiiihops  whose  portrait!}  are  wanting  in  this  valuable  collection, 
are  some  who  must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  The  famous  Cardinal  Lang- 
mif  for  instance,  who  extenKively  repaired  the  palace  ;  and  Sudbury,  who  vrau  beheaded 
hizin^  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler»  under  such  peculiiirly  cruel  circmnetanoea, 
n  tlia  Ifower :  two  days  before,  the  insurgents  had  burned  the  furniture  and  all  the 
fmords  and  books  in  the  f»alace.  One  of  the  many  intcrresting  memories  of  the  place 
P  Mrferred  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  when  the  most  iUustriouti  of  our  early 
Iflfoimers,  WickliSe,  himself  appeared  to  defend  his  tenets  within  the  precincts  of 
buBbeth  Palace.  The  follow  log  account  is  from  his  biographer^  Lewis,  whoso  au- 
lliQiity  was  WalsiDgham.  It  must  be  premised  that  Wicklifte  had  previously  been 
til«d  to  St.  PauVs,  whither  he  weut  attended  by  the  all-powerful  John  of  Gaunt,  his 
protector,  of  course  to  the  very  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
imong  whom  were  some  delegates  from  the  Pope  expreiialy  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  A  new,  and  what  was  intended  should  be  a  more  private  council, 
iras  therefore  held  in  the  Archbishop's  Chapel  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wicklifi'o 
ippeared  :  "  when  not  only  the  London  citizetns,  but  the  mob,  presumed  to  force 
ibemselves  into  the  chapel,  and  to  speak  in  Dr.  Wickliffe's  behalf,  to  the  great 
berror  of  the  d)elegatM ;  and  the  Queen's  mother  sent  8ir  Lewis  Cliflord  to  them  to 
forbid  them  to  proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence  :''  with  which  message  the  delegates 
ire  said  to  have  been  much  confounded.    **  As  the  reed  of  a  wind  shaken/*  says  the 
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histoti&Q  on  whoiie  authoiitj  this  staiement  rests — Walsmgb&m  (Hist 
"  their  speech  heeftiae  u  soft  a^  oil,  to  the  public  Iom  of  their  own  dignitj^  u 
d&mjfcge  of  the  whole  chur<;h.  They  were  struck  with  such  a  dread  that  jou 
think  them  to  be  a«  a  man  that  hearcth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no 
On  this  occasion  Wickliffe  delivered  in  writing  an  elabomt4»  statement  of  his 
but  which  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  delegates  that  they  commaiwied 
repeat  no  more  such  propositions  either  in  the  schools  or  his  sermooa.  We 
however,  soon  find  the  obnoxious  '*  propositions"  coming  in  a  more  mtiltifudiim 
voice,  and  attacked  by  more  terrible  weapons  than  verbal  condemnation.  The  eute 
portrait  the  gallery  contains  is  that  of  Arundel,  whose  brother  was  bebesuled  al  tk 
time  he  was  himself  banished  by  Richard  IL  "  The  tonsure  of  his  hair,"  as  an  eocJ*- 
siastic,  says  Fuller,  was  alone  the  cause  of  **  the  keeping  of  his  head."  He  retunei 
with  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Archbishop 
has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  first  head  of  the  church  in  England  who 
in  the  argument  of  the  fiery  stake  to  aid  the  church  in  its  endeaTours  to 

"  herutics"  of  their  heresy.     The  first  victim  was  William  Sawtre^  priest  of  Si 

London  *  who,  after  a  preliminary  examination^  having  been  adjudged  to  be  a  reUpsrf 
heretic,  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  in  aooordance  with  the  provisioiiQf 
the  fiwnoTis  law  passed  against  such  personB  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  I  V.'s  rei^ 
"  The  primate,  Arundel,  and  six  other  bishops,  assembled  in  the  Cathedrml  of  ft- 
Paurs,  arrayed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  to  perform  the  impressive  preliminuj  oeif' 
moniaK  Their  victim  was  brought  before  them  in  his  priestly  attire,  with  the  chalirt 
for  holding  the  host,  and  its  paten  or  Ud  in  hk  hands.  As  the  Archbishop  st^lemalj 
pronounced  his  degradation  from  the  priestly  order,  he  took  from  him  these  aacnd 
iiisiguift,  and  at  ihn  eiime  time  stripped  him  of  his  chasuble,  or  distinctive  rule  of  iht 
priesthood  J  made  in  imitation  of  the  sairlet  robe  of  mockery  of  the  Suriour*  Hi* 
degradation  from  the  office  cjf  deacon  was  in  like  manner  effected  by  putting  the  Kcw 
Testament  in  his  bands,  and  then  taking  it  from  him,  aod  depriving  him  of  the  stole 
or  tippet  worn  about  the  neck  iu  memory  of  the  cor  J  with  which  Christ  was  bound. 
He  was  next  divested  of  the  alb  or  surplice,  and  also  of  the  maniple  (otherwise  caUsd 
the  fanoD  or  fannel),  a  kind  of  scarf  worn  on  the  left  wrist,  to  denote  hia  degradafcioo 
from  the  order  of  sub-deacon  ship :  after  that  he  surrendered,  as  acolyte,  the  candle- 
stick, taper,  and  smjiJl  pitcher  caOed  arceole  ;  as  exorcist,  the  book  of  exorcisms  j  a« 
reader^  the  lexionary  or  book  of  daily  lessons  ;  and  as  sexton,  the  surplice  of  that 
office  and  key  of  the  church-door.  Finally,  his  priest's  cap  was  removed  £rom  hi* 
head,  the  tonsure  obliterated,  and  the  cap  of  a  layman  put  upon  him.  When  he  had 
thu»j  been  wholly  divested  of  his  clerical  character,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  coslody 
of  the  tligh  Constable  and  Marshal  of  England,  who  were  present  to  receive  him,  the 
primate  finishing  his  task  by  pronouncing  the  formal  recommendation  to  mercy  with 
which  the  church  was  accustomed  to  veil,  but  only  with  a  deeper  horror,  itfi  deeds  of 
blood.  Sawtre  was  burned  in  Smithfield  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1401,  a  vast 
multitude  of  people  crowding  to  witness,  with  various,  doubtless,  but  all  with 
emotions,  a  spectficle  then  new  in  England."  *  These  men  were  "  wise  in  their 
tion  ;"  all  this  ceremony,  senseleBS  as  it  now  appears  to  us,  was  undoubtedly  o^I 
to  deepen  the  impression  made  by  the  execution,  which  for  a  time  appeared  to  hare 
acoomplished  all  the  objects  hoped  from  ib«  We  have,  however,  only  to  look  upon 
this  neighbouring  portrait  of  Arundel*8  successor,  Chichelcyj  who  is  represented  stand- 
ing within  a  rich  Gothic  niche,  to  remember  that  within  the  next  twenty  years  it  was 
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found  necessajry  to  build  oew  prisom?,  and  to  substitute  prolonged  imprisonment,  wM^^ 
piBg,  and  Yarioui  other  puni^hmentd,  instead  of  the  pentiltj  of  death,  so  numeroui  bj 
that  time  were  tbe  heretics  sentenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Then  it  wa»  that 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  LoUardii'  Tower  was  built  by  Chicheley.  Of  the  next  five 
Archbishops,  St&fiord,  Kemp^  Bourchier,  Morton,  and  Dcane,  there  are  no  portraits, 
nor  are  there  any  circumi«tances  connected  with  them  requiring  notice,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Bourchier.  During  the  period  he  held  the  see,  Reginald  Peacock,  the 
laazned,  able,  and  moderate  Binhop  of  Chichester,  waa  summoned  to  Lambeth  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  truth  of  various  false  opiniens  attributed  to  him.  Peacock  wan  no  Lolled  ; 
why  then  was  be  attacked  }  Simply  because  he  wished  the  church  to  tolerate  a  lati- 
tude of  opinion  upon  points  that  had  been  often  acknowledged,  even  by  the  church, 
to  be  obscure,  and  in  some  respects  ineomprehemible*  But  this  was  sufEcient  to  draw 
down  upon  his  head  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Establishment.  On  the  day  on 
which  he  was  cited  he  appeared  with  his  books  at  Lambeth  FaJace,  l>efore  twenty-four 
learned  doctors,  who  were  to  report  the  result  to  tliree  auditors — William  Wayntleet 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chedworth  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Lowe  of  Rochester,  He 
wa»  convicted  of  heresy,  and  would  have  been  burnt  but  for  hia  abjuration  of  the 
opinions  he  had  promulgated^  which  also  took  place  at  Lambeth,  Kovember  28,  1457^ 
He  WBS  then  sent  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  penance,  prior  to  the  more  public  cere- 
moiiial  that  waa  to  take  place  at  Paufa  Crosa.  There  he  read  hia  abjuration  before 
the  Archbishop  and  others  of  the  clergy,  and  thouiiands  of  spectators,  delivering  at 
the  same  time  fourteen  of  his  book^  to  an  attendant,  who  threw  them  into  afire  ligbted 
for  the  purpose.  After  all  this^  the  unhappy  man  was  left  to  die  in  prison.  Tbe  finest 
picture  in  the  whole  coilection  Is  that  of  Warhain,  tbe  prelate  next  in  succession  to 
Morton.  It  was  painted  by  Holbein,  and  presented  by  him  to  Warham,  with  the 
addition  of  a  portrait  ^of  Holbein's  friend  Eiraamus,  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
Btajace  (connected  with  the  palace  in  this  Archbishop^s  time  is  the  confinement  of 
Latimer  in  it»  most  probably  for  a  very  brief  period,  as  the  fact  is  mentioned  without 
ftuther  particulars.  The  next  portrdtit  in  point  of  time  is  that  of  the  great  Oxford 
Bmrtyr,  Cranmer,  who,  on  the  !28th  of  May,  1^33^  first  declared  within  these  waUs  to 
the  public  the  nutiriage  of  Anne  BuUen  and  the  King,  and  then  confirmed  it  with 
his  judicial  and  pftitoni  authority ;  and  who,  on  the  ITth  of  the  same  month,  three 
jears  later,  having  ^^  God  alone  before  his  eyes,"  pronounced  in  the  same  place  that 
the  marriage  of  Anne  BuLlen  was,  and  always  had  been,  utterly  nuJJ  and  void,  in  con- 
Mquence  of  certain  just  and  la^vfiil  impediments  which  it  was  said  were  unknown  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  but  had  lately  been  confessed  to  him  by  the  lady  herself.  Two 
days  after,  poor  Anne  Bull  en  went  to  the  scaffold ;  and  on  the  third  day,  her  successor, 
Jane  Seymour,  to  the  royal  bed. 

t  In  the  interval  between  the  confirnmtion  and  the  annulling  of  this  marriage, 
ooourred  another  interesting  but  not,  we  should  presume,  very  satisfactory  event 
to  Cranmer,  who  could  not  but  be  doubtfiU  of  the  righteousness  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1534,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  venerable 
Bishop  Fisher  were  sent  for  from  the  Tower  to  attend  the  commissionerB  then  sitting 
at  Lambeth,  to  administer  the  oath  of  succession  (which  excluded  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Queen  Catherine,  in  favour  of  the  hcira  of  Queen  Anne 
Bullen)  to  the  clergy  and  others  of  Ijondon  who  had  not  already  sworn.  Keither 
of  these  eminent  nien^  it  appears,  objected  so  much  to  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
oath  as  to  the  doctrinal  points  involved  in  it,  and  Cranmer  had  endeavoured  to  save 
them  by  seeking  permission  to  omit  the  latter.  But  he  failed ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Cranmer  now  sent  for  them  in  ^ordei  to  try  once  more  to  induce  them 
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to  flftve  themielrefl  hj  0ubs<!ribiDg  to  thd  o»th  in  tta  mgin&l  si&i«L  BolJi  i^Ml 
r«fus«d.  The  following  little  tncidetjt  is  reeorded  of  Sir  Thomjtji  More  on  tkii 
occasion.  A  certain  doctor  of  Croydon^  who  ba<i  made  §0100  difficulty  befoie  Ift 
the  onth,  now  went  up  with  the  rest  to  be  sworru  Ab  he  passed  J^l^ire,  the  Utu^ 
turning  to  Fisher,  anid,  with  a  satirical  smile,  **  He  went  to  my  Lord^e  huttarj- 
hatch  as  he  parsed,  and  called  for  drink,  and  drank  Tcxy  familiarly,  wbethei  iA 
were  for  gladne^a,  or  dryness,  or  that  he  waa  known  to  the  Pontiff  ;"^-a 
happily  expressive  of  the  doctor's  forced  eadeayours  to  carry  o^  with  an 
oomed  air,  what  he  was  doing,  and  waa  ashamed  of.  In  1537  the  archbiih(>pf 
and  bishops  held  yarious  meetings  here  to  dcTise  the  composition  of  what  bai 
hoen  9tjled  the  *  Bishops*  Book  ;'  but  ehey  wore  obliged  to  sepanio  on  accooBl 
of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Lam>>eth,  and  which  was  to  vindetit  that  peoom 
were  dyhig  at  the  palace  gates.  A  circumstance  that  shows  hew  sincerelj  CraaoMt 
participated  in  the  Reformation,  although  compelled  by  cireiimstanooft  and  his 
weakness  frequently  to  appear  almost  in  the  light  of  an  opponent,  is  the 
of  the  eminent  French  Reformer,  Bucer,  at  Lambeth^  who  had  been  inyited 
his  uatire  country  by  Cranmer,  Another  guest  of  the  Archbishop's,  the  Earl  <d 
Cassilis,  came  under  different  auspices.  He  was  taken  priioner  in  the  defeil 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Sol  way  Moss,  in  1545,  which  was  attended  by  such  di** 
grace!\il  circumstances  that  it  broke  their  King  (James'i)  heart  On  readiing 
London  Cassilis  was  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace  on  his  parole,  whcire  Craimier  husktt 
himself  with  endeaTOurs  to  turn  him  from  the  errors  of  Popeiy.  Tho  Arbbbiibop 
succeeded,  and  it  Is  stated  by  Bishop  Burnet  that  he  was  afterwards  a  great 
moter  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  It  would  LaTo  been  fti  well  if 
had  made  Cassilis  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  Protestant.  Among  all  those 
to  their  natite  land  who^  bribed  by  English  gold,  were  for  years  endeaTOUriai 
to  place  the  crown  of  Scotland  upon  the  head  of  Henry  VIII^  Cassilis  appean  to 
have  played  the  most  conspicuous  part.  The  next  portrait  thai  meeta  ont  «yi 
reminds  us  that  the  religion  of  the  country  bad  again  shifted.  Cmnmer*s  supcaMOf 
was  Cardinal  Pole,  the  man  who  bad  made  Europe  ring  again  with  tke  ranidtf 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  who  did  not,  however,  return  to  England  till  Mme  Ubm 
after  the  great  Protestaut  Archbishop  had  perished  with  his  glorious  companioDS 
at  Oxford.  He  arriYed  ifi  1564,  and,  baving  presented  himself  at  court,  went  ta 
his  barge  to  Lambeth  ;  where  soon  after  he  summoned  the  bisJigps  and  infimot 
clergy  then  assembled  in  conrocation  in  London  to  come  to  him  and  be  abtolvad 
from  their  peijunes,  heresies^  and  schisms.  Lambeth  Palace  is  said  to  h&wa  been 
completely  furnished  by  Mary,  at  her  own  expense,  for  the  r««eption  of  iha  Qm^ 
diual  ;  and  she  still  further  honoured  him  by  fre^juent  Tisita.  It  i»  ciili|^^M 
enough  that  they  should  both  have  died  on  one  day.  The  portrait  of  Poto,  iha^^^| 
only  a  copy  of  one  in  the  Barbenni  Palace,  has  great  spirit  and  beauty.  It  repr»>  V 
sents  him  in  the  splendid  dress  usually  worn  by  Cardinals.  Fuller  tells  an  iatt-  I 
resting  story  of  Pole's  election  to  the  Popedom  : — **  Afttsr  the  death  of  Paul  IIL, 
he  was,  at  midnight,  in  the  Conclave,  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Pole  rinsed  it, 
because  he  would  not  hare  his  choice  a  deed  of  darkness,  appearing  thtrtin  not 
perfectly  Italianised^  in  not  taking  preforment  when  tendered,  and  the  Qudinali 
beheld  his  refusal  as  a  deed  of  dulness.  Next  day,  expecting  a  re-ekctiom,  be 
found  new  mornings  new  minds ;  and  Pole  being  reprobated,  Julius  IIL,  his  pro- 
fessed enemy,  was  chosen  in  his  place.'*  Nest  to  him  we  have  another  Pit>t«staiit 
bishop,  Parker, — *^  a  parker  indeed,"  exclaims  the  quaint  writer  from  whom  we  hare 
just  been  transcribing,  ^'  careful  to  keep  the  fences  and  shut  the  gates  of  diseipliM 
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%]}  such  night  ftealera  &a  would  inrftde  the  same,** — irhoae  portrait  waA,  most 

i\j,  the   work  of  Biehard  Ljne,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  whom  the  prelate 

1  in  bis  csiablkhment*    Two  engmvera  were  alio  kept  constantly  employed 

beaidefl  a  number  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  hi^  time,  who 

gaged  in  transcribing,  collecting,  and  pu^lLshing  gome  of  the  old  historiatt% 

I  Matthew  Parid,  Asser,  Walaingham,  «fec.     The  bible  known  il»  Parker's,  or  the 

op'a  Bible,  was  translated  under  bis  autfpic^s.     lie  appeam  for  some  time  to  hare 

I  great  a  fa?oiirite  with  Elizabeth  a^  his  predecessor  had  been  with  her  sister. 

:  hi^  firit  promotion  to  the  see  ehe  committed  to  his  charge  the  deprived  Roman 

P'^-'^Holic  Bishops  Tonstal  and  Thirlby,  whom  barker  treated  in  a  manner  that  muit 
redound  to  his  honour.     He  could  appreciate  their  oouscientious  adherence  to 
»ld  religion,  when  it  came^  a^  in  their  cases^  in  a  mild  and  tolerant  form,  and  was 
EMwed  upon  eztensiTC  learning.     Tonstal  lived  but  about  fotu-  m/iQib^,  and  then  was 
buried  in  the  adjoining  church,  where,  among  other  interesting  memorials,  are  some  of 
difierent  Archbishops  of  the  see  interred  therein.    Thirlby  was  the  prelate's  gneit  fbr 
Usn  years :  during  all  this  time  being  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention* 
A,  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  TonstaU  Thirlbyj  and  Dr.  BoxqI,  late  wjcretary  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  was  also  a  prisoner  here,  says,  **  All  theie  had  lodgings  to  them- 
leiTei,  with  chambers  for  three  men,  and  diet  for  them  all  in  those  lodgings  ;  aaTe 
only  when  they  were  called  to  the  Archbishop'n  own  table  (when  ho  dined,  as  the 
apeech  went  abroad,  out  of  his  own  private  lodgings  three  days  weekly,  and  then 
persons  of  the  degree  of  knights  and  upwards  came  to  him)  ;  fuel  for  their  fire,  and 
candle  for  their  chambers ;  without  any  allowance  for  all  thi?,  either  from  the  Qiieen 
or  from  themselves  ;  saving  at  their  death,  he  had  from  tbem  some  part  of  their 
Ubmriea  that  thej  had  there.     Often  had  he  others  committed  or  commanded  unto 
bim  from  the  Queen  or  Privy  Council,  to  be  entertained  by  him  at  his  charge,  as  well 
^Cfiher  nations,  aa  home  .subjects ;  namely,  the  L  .  .  ,  as  a  prisoner^  and  aftor,  the 
^KfB,  Howard,  the  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,    Those  ever  eat  (but  when  they 
^Rre  with  the  Archbishop  himself)  at  the  steward's  table,  who  bad  provision  of  diet* 
ftoawirable  to  their  calling,  and  they  had  also  fuel  to  their  chambers/'     Tbe  body  of 
Bishop  Thirlby  was  accidentally  discoTered  &  few  yeAf»  ago,  in  opening  a  grave  for 
the  interment  of  Archbishop  Comwallii.     It  was  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  moist,  and 
had  evidently  been  preserved  in  some  species  of  pickle,  which  still  retained  its  vola- 
tile smell,  not  unlike  that  of  hartshorn  ;  the  face  was  perfect,  the  limbs  flexible,  the 
b^ard  Tery  long  and  beautifully  white  ;  the  linen  and  woollen  garments  were  all  well 
pfe««rved.     Elizabeth  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  Parker,  though  there  was  one  circum- 
etance  which  must  have  always  prevented  the  Archbishop  from  taking  any  pleasure 
in  this  mark  of  his  royal  mistress's  favour.     He  was  married,  and  Elizabeth  disliked 
all  suoh  ties  in  connection  with  the  clergy.    Ho  strong,  indeed,  was  her  feeling  on  this 
point,  that  she  appears  never  to  have  recognised  the  Archbishop^s  lady  as  his  lawful 
spouse.     Although  from  the  first  "  the  Archbishop  dissembled  not  his  marriage,"  yet 
neither  would  Queen  Eliiabeth  "  dissemble  her  dislike  of  it.     For  whereas  it  pleased 
her  oft«n  to  come  to  his  house  in  respect  of  her  favour  to  him  (that  had  been  her 
mother's  chaplain),  being  once  above  the  rest  greatly  feasted,  at  her  parting  from 
thence^  the  Archbishop  and  his  wife  being  together,  she  gave  him  very  special  thanks, 
with  gracious  and  honourable  terms  ;  and  then  looking  cm  his  wife,  *  And  you^*  saiih 
'  madam  I  may  not  caU  you,  and  mistress  I  am  ashamed 
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Grmdail,  who  Bucceeded  Parker,  waa  less  fortunate  than  the  latter,  bocao^  omw 
tolerant,  io  hh  intimacy  with  tho  Queen.  Persecution  had  taught  him  great  truths. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  long  before  he  occupied  the  sec,  he  had  been  compelled  to  eiilf 
himself  from  England,  with  CoYerd&le,  Fox  the  martjrologistj  and  the  great  Scottiak 
reformtr  Knox.  Soon  after  his  elevation  by  Elizabeth  he  Tcntured  to  recommcad 
that  milder  measures  should  I>c  uned  towards  the  Puritanii ;  the  con^quenoe  wis  Ms 
own  fiu {^pension  from  the  duties  of  hia  office  till  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Whitgift^ 
the  next  Archbishop,  waa  more  obsequioiis  and  more  intolerant ;  accozsiiii^lj  he 
the  honour  of  almost  innumerable  vis^its  fti^m  the  Virgin  Queen,  who  stayed 
timea  two  or  three  days  together.  James  I.  showed  him  e^ual  favour  ;  his  la«t  i 
took  place  on  tho  26th  of  February,  1G04.,  when  the  prelate  was  dying.  The  Kia| 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  moved  at  the  scene,  lie  told  the  Archbishop  he  would 
pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and  that  if  he  could  obtain  it  he  nhould  think  it  one  of  ibe 
greatest  temporal  blessings  that  could  l>e  given  him.  The  Archbishop  would  hmre 
wdd  something  in  reply,  but  hi^  speech  failed  him  ;  and  though  he  made  two  or  thzte 
attempts  to  write  his  thoughts,  he  could  not, — the  pen  falling  from  his  hand  thn 

the  power  of  the  disease  that  had  seized  him,  which  was  paralysis.     It  ia  said  I  

Whitgift*s  death  was  accelerated  by  his  mortification  at  James's  wholesale  inUr 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  mingled,  perhapa,  with  consideratiooa  of  a  saoi« 
poceoual  nature.  Whitgift,  assiBted  by  certain  deputies  of  the  University  of  Ouih 
bridge,  had  drawn  up  at  Lambeth,  iti  1594,  certain  articles,  denominated  the  \KiiM 
Articles  of  Lambeth,'  of  a  high  Calvinistic  tone,  which  were  sent  down  privately  to 
the  UniYcrsity,  with  a  direction  from  the  Archbishop  to  use  them  with  discretioD,  ii 
Elizabeth^  then  on  the  throne,  would  not  have  given  her  sanction  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  On  the  14th  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  wliich  Whitgift  died,  her  sue- 
cesior,  James,  held  his  famous  Conference  at  nampton  Court,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  add  the  Nine  Articles  to  the  general  established  articles  of  religion.  But  James, 
who  then  for  the  tirst  time  heard  of  them,  iaunediately  declared  against  needles^/ 
extending  the  book  with  such  superiiuous  matter*  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of 
the  Archbishop's  body  when  Bancroft,  the  next  possessor  of  the  see,  began  to  infiue 
his  violent  spirit  into  the  atiairs  of  the  church.  .  Three  hundred  minlsteni  VSR 
Silenced  or  deprived,  in  his  primacy  of  six  years.  Ilia  death,  and  the  elevatloQ  of 
Abbot  to  the  vacant  see,  greatly  improved  the  position  of  the  Purttana,  and  thej 
accordingly  have  treated  the  memory  of  the  latter  with  much  respect  "  lie  was  a 
man/'  says  Clarendon^  *^  of  very  morose  manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  la 
that  time  was  called  gravity.'"  Hatred  to  Laud  fonned,  it  is  said,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  his  motivet^  for  lenity  towards  the  Nonconformist  Puritans.  During  his  ttme 
the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  sat  frequently  at  Lambeth ; 
and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  cost  it  put  him  to.  *'  I  think  it  may  l»e  justified  by 
my  officers  on  oath  that  since  I  was  Archbishop  this  thing  alone  has  coat  me  out 
of  my  private  estate  one  thousand  pound  and  a  half,  and  if  I  did  say  tvro  thougand  it 
were  not  much  amiss,  besides  all  my  trouble  of  my  servants,  who  neithor  directly  nor 
indirectly  gained  five  pounds  by  it  in  a  whole  yeivr,  but  only  travel  and  pains  for 
their  master'^  honour,  and  of  that  they  had  enough,  my  home  being  like  a  hostelrj 
every  Thursday  in  the  term  ;  and  for  my  expenses  no  man  giving  so  much  u 
thanks,"*  Hifl  |>ortrait  hero  is  a  lino  picture,  of  great  oxpreasion  and  brilliant 
colouring,  bearing  the  date  1610.  As  James,  towaid  the  latter  part  of  his  reigOi 
found  himself^  in  spite  of  his  (supposed)  predilections  for  Calvinism,  driven  by  poUti- 

*  Whileloek*s  *Mcmoriala,' 
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aderations  to  disoouiage  that  laode  of  faith,  Abbot,  the  Calvinistic  Archbishop 

at  of  favour,  and  waa  uitiiaat^ly  disgraced  and  suspended,  wMlst  his  rivala  an 
-Laudf  Neile,  and  others — were  honoured  and  promoted  at  every  opportu*. 

He  stood,  however,  in  the  way  of  the  fonner  to  the  Archbishopric  fur  many  I 
m^  He  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1633.  Laud  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  That  veryi  I 
niBg  there  came  one  to  me,  seriously,  and  that  carried  ability  to  perform  it,  andi 
red  me  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  went  pre^sently  to  the  King  {Charles  L),  and  ao-l 
Inted  him  both  with  the  thing  and  the  person."  He  detearmined,  however,  to  b^l 
bent  with  the  primacy  of  Eoglandj  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of  tho  f 

ng  month.    This  is  the  mo«t  important  and  in  every  way  interesting  period  ia  ' 
ory  of  Lambeth  Palace ;    and  it  becomes  stilt   moro  inteiedting   from  tho 

stance  that  from  the  Diary  before  mentioned  we  can,  without  quitting  oup. 
be  palace,  illustrate  his  momentous  history  in  hij  own  words  : — 

Sep*  19, — I  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury*    The  Lord  1 
:e  me  able,  &c.     The  day  before,  viz,  Sep.  18,  when  I  first  went  to  I^mbeth,  my 
li,  horses,  and  men  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  in  the  ferry-boat,  which  wa«  | 
llbden  ;  but,  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  lost  neither  man  nor  horse.     1637.  Thursday.— #  i 
urfied  James  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  tho  daughter  of  the  Lord 
e  of  Buckingham :  the  marriage  was  in  my  chapel  at  Lambeth ;  the  day  very  rainy;  i 
King  present.    1640*  May  9,*— A  paper  posted  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating 
atices  to  sack  my  house  upon  the  Monday  followiug*    May  11*   Monday  night.— 
uidnight  my  house  was  beset  with  500  of  these  rascal  routers.     I  had  notice,  and 
igthened  the  house  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  God  be  thanked,  I  had  no  harm : 
'  continued  there  full  two  hours.   Since  I  have  fortiied  my  house  as  well  as  I  caD, 
hoi>c  all  may  h«  safe.     May  26.  Thursday. — One  of  the  chief,  being  taken,  w&t  ^ 
iemned  at  Southwark,  and  handed  and  4|uartered  on  Saturday  morning  following,  i 
■7.  Tuesday. — Simon  and  Jude's  Eve.' — I  went  into  my  upper  study  to  see  some 
picripta  which  I  was  sending  to  Oxford,    In  that  study  hung  my  picture  takea 
he  life  ;  and  coming  in^  1  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face,  and  lying  on  tho 
,  the  string  being  broken  by  which  it  was  hanged  against  the  wall.     I  am  almost 
f  day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in  parliament.    God  grant  this  be  no  omen  i 
[)«c.  18.   Friday, — I  was  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  high  treason, 
lOut  Any  particular  charge  laid  against  me  ;  which  they  eaid  should  bo  prepared 
tmyement  time.     I  was  presently  committed  to  the  gentleman  usher;  but  wag 
iitt«d  to  go  in  his  company  to  my  house  at  Lambeth,  for  a  book  or  two  to  read  in, 
mich  papers  as  pertained  to  my  defence  against  the  Scots.     I  stayed  at  Laml>eth 
she  erening  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.   I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapoL 
Fialms  of  the  day  (Ps.  xciii*  and  xciv.)  and  chap.  i.  of  Isaiah  gave  mo  great  comfort. 
make  me  worthy  of  it,  and  tit  to  receive  it !     As  I  went  to  my  barge,  hundreds  of 
poor  neighbours  stood  there,  and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  return  to  my  house, 
which  I  bless  God  and  them. 

1642.  Aug.  19.*^A  party  of  soldiers  [went  to  Lambeth]  to  search  for  arms,  and,  , 
sr  that  pretence,  broke  open  doors  and  committed  other  outrages.  Nov.  24.^<-4 
soldiers  broke  open  the  chapel-door,  and  offered  violence  to  the  organ,  but  were 
ented  by  their  captain.  1G43.  May  1. — Tho  chapel  windows  were  defaced,  and 
steps  torn  up.^'  Lastly*  May  9. — All  the  Archbishop's  goods  and  books  were 
d  on,  and  even  the  very  Diary,  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been 
icribedj  taken  by  force  out  of  his  pocket. 

e  need  not  follow  his  history  further,  as  it  so  soon  endod  on  tho  scafbld,  whither 
royal  master  was  speedily  to  follow  him,    Dis  portrait  is  by  Yaudyck ;  we  need 


hardly  therefore  Bhj  that  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  Close  to  this  picture  i«  the  porttiil 
of  Juxon,  the  prelnttj  who  attended  Charles  in  his  last  momentei,  and  roc^i^ed  T 
my«terioufl  eominiinioation  couvejcd  in  the  word  "  RemeTnber,"  which  has  wo 
historians  to  understand.  No  unueital  Bpace  exists  hctween  the  two  portimtlA ; 
would  think,  from  merely  looking  at  them,  that  no  interruption  had  taken  |itiafii 
Yet  whftt  a  momentous  period  had  passed  when  Juxon  r&c«iv^  tho  appoi&i 
the  primacy  in  1^6Ct — a  period  more  thronged  with  great  men  and  great  eventi 
any  period  of  similar  extent,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country  ! 
not  prohahle  that  the  men  in  power  during  that  time  should  have  much 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  late  residence  of  him  whoae  memory  was  linked  in  thoir  miA 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Star  Chamber,  We  hare  seen  in  Laud's  Diary  that  il  W 
occupied  and  defaced  by  troops,  who,  however,  after  all^  did  no  Tery  serious  injoif. 
By  the  Commonwealth  Lambeth  Palace  was  ordered  to  be  used  as  a  prison ;  and  amopf 
the  prisoners  confined  there  were  the  Barls  of  Chesterfield  and  Derby  ;  Sir  Tbcmu 
Armstrong,  afterwards  executed  for  his  participation  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  t  la^ 
hellion ;  Dr.  Alleatiy,  an  eminent  divine  ;  and  Richard  Lovelace,  the  poet.  Sir  Gtap 
Berkeley,  also,  it  is  supposed,  died  here  in  confinement :  his  name  is  on  the  parish  ft- 
giater.  lie  was  one  of  the  party  who  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defenct  of 
Basing  House.  Lambeth  was  put  up  to  sale  in  164B,  and  purchased  with  the  tnaiMr 
for  7073/.  (is.  8rf.  by  Colonel  Thomas  Soot  and  Matthew  Uardyng.  The  former  wW 
Cromweirs  secretary  of  state,  and  had  sat  on  the  trial  of  Chhrles  I.,  for  which  hi 
was  executed,  after  the  Restoration,  at  Charing  Cross,  in  1660.  During  the  period 
Lambeth  was  thus  occupied  the  great  haU  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  ch&pal  md 
in  it.^  room.  To  restore  the  palace  to  its  former  splendour  was  the  grea.i  olgeol^f 
Archbishop  Juxon^  on  his  appointment  to  the  see  at  the  Restoration ;  and  althongjk 
he  lived  scarcely  three  years  afterwards,  he  had  the  satislaotion  of  seeing  hia  wiabu 
Tery  nearly  accomplished.  In  all,  he  expended  nearly  iftean  thousand  {M}undt  a 
this  way.  The  remainder  of  the  portraits  which  enrich  the  Guard  Room  aro  thesad 
Sheldon  ;  Saacroft,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  prelates  couimitted  hy  James  IL  lo  thi 
Tower ;  Tillotson,  of  whom  a  very  characteristic  circumstance  is  related — bis  iinl|y 
was  over  the  old  hall-door,  from  which  he  had  peep-holes  into  the  hall,  coui^  h^ 
so  that  he  could  see  every  one  who  passed  in  or  out  of  the  palace ;  Tenisoii,  who 
had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Peter  the  Great  lo  witness  the  eeratnonies  ati«Bding 
an  ordination  ;  Wake ;  Potter  j  Herring,  whoie  portrait  is  by  Hogarth  ;  Button,  bj 
Hudson ;  Becker,  hy  Reynolds ;  Comwallis,  by  Dance,  in  whose  time  the  palaoo  hid 
nearly  been  destroyed  by  a  '*No  Popery  ''  riot ;  Moore  j  Sutton  ;  and  Howley. 

From  the  Guard  Room  there  is  a  passage  through  some  private  apartments  down  to 
tho  vestry,  in  which  is  preserved  a  verj  splendid  old  chest,  covered  inside  and  oat 
with  figures  and  landscapes  in  relief,  wonderfully  elaborate.  U  is  eridently  a  fowign 
work,  said  to  be  Chinese.  From  the  vestry  we  pass  into  the  chapcL  This  is  pmhablj 
of  Boniface's  original  erection  ;  for  the  walls  and  windows  are  evidently  very  m 
though  partially  deprived  of  their  character  by  tho  modem  roof,  and  painted  _ 
and  furniture.  The  dimensions  of  tho  chapel  are  seventy *t wo  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height.  The  western  window,  like  the  eastern  in  its 
original  state,  which  is  shown  in  the  accorapanying  view,  consists  of  five  lights  ist 
between  deep  and  massive  masonry.  The  screen,  which  is  very  elaborate,  wai^  with 
the  other  iotemal  decorations,  added  hj  Laud.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  aD 
this*  beautiful  timber-work  of  onl-  should  be  painted*  Before  the  civil  war  there  was 
very  fine  painted  glass  in  tho  windows  of  the  chapel,  representing  the  whole  history 
of  man  jrom  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.    The  windows  being  divided  into 
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t  purt«»  those  on  the  Mq  contained  ihe  ijyes  in  the  Old  Testametit^  md  the  middle 
ion  ihm  ^nti^ljrpe  a.tid  verity  lq  the  New,     Lftud^  on  comiDg  to  Lambeth,  found 
I  window*  **  shameful  to  look  on,  Ail  divcjrsciy  patched,  liJte  a  poor  beggar's  coat," 
repaired  them.     This  circumfttaDce,  it  appears,  was  produced  against  him  at  hii 
,  his  ttCCUMfs  alleging  ''  that  he  did  repuir  the  story  of  those  windowi  by  their 
i  ia  the  Miit-book/*     The  Archbishop,  in  denial,  affirmed  that  he  and  hi£  secretary 
i  mad«  out  the  story  as  well  na  they  could  by  the  remains  that  were  unbroken.     In 
I  Doune  of  a  few  years  these  beautiful  windows  were  all  defaced  by  the  Puritans, 
)  wae  an  organ  in  the  chapel  in  Archbishop  Parker's  time,  and  in  Laud^s.     The 
;  memoiy  of  the  chapel  is  its  connection  with  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  con- 
kted  here,  IVIiles  Coverdale  assisting,  and  who,  djiog^  directed  bis  remains  to  be 
in  it.    A  friend  wrote  a  very  favourable  epitaph  whilst  the  primate  was  yet 
,  and  showed  it  to  him.     The  Archbiahop^s  reply  was  very  happy.     He  could  not, 
r  laid,  assume  the  descrtption  of  such  a  character  to  himself,  but  he  would  so  make 
ust  of  it  as  to  attain  as  far  as  possible  the  good  qualities  and  virtues  it  specified     In 
■AMB  the  monument  with  this  inscription  was  taken  away  ;  for,  Lambeth  Uouse  then 
^Baing  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Scot,  he,  wanting  to  turn  the  chapel  into  a  hall 
^r  danciDg-room,  found  this  monument  in  his  way,  and  so  demolished  it.    Nor  was 
that  all.     With  the  fanaticism  which  all  the  religious  parties  of  the  day  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  towards  each  other,  Matthew   Hardy ng,  a  Puritan  (and  Archbishop 
Pkrker  had  been  no  friend  to  the  Puritans),  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  stripped 
of  its  leaden  covering,  which  was  sold,  and  the  venerable  remains  to  be  buried  in  a 
dunghill,  where  they  remained  till  after  the  Restoration.    Sir  Wiiliam  Dugdale  had 
the  honour  of  procuring  their  reetoration»     He  heard  of  the  matter  accidentally,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  Archbishop  San  croft,  by  whose  diligrmce,  aided  by  an  order 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bones  were  found  and  again  buried  in   the  cbapeL     A 
Vtene,  with  the  following  int^cnption  (translated  from  iho  Latin  original),  now  marks 
the  place  :  ^  The  body  of  Matthew  (Parker),  Archbishop,  here  rests  at  last.^^    Sancroft 
also  caused  the  monument  to  be  again  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  long  iDscription, 
in  the  part  of  the  chapel  divided  from  the  rest  by  the  screen.     From  the  chapel  we 
pass  through  a  very  fine  and  very  ancient  gateway  into  the  Post  Room,     We  do  not 
anywhere  tind    the   idea   thrown    out    that  this  gateway,  with   the  large  window 
above^  now   partly   filled  up,   formed  in   all   probability  an  exterior  front   to   the 
chapel  long  before  the  building  of  the  LoUardV  Tower  ;  yet  such  no  doubt  was  the 
ease.     Of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  the  Post  Room,  which  derives  its  name  fron^  a 
stout  pillar  in  the  centre,  we  can  gather  no  information  from  the  local  historians.     It 
formij  the  lowest  etory  of  the  Lollards'  Tower  ;  is  it  possible  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  personal  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  heretics  confined  above  l     It  ia  on 
record,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  builder  of  the  Tower,  Cbicheley,  found 
during    his   time    the    impossibility  of   punishing    heretics    with    death,   and    the 
inconvenience,  and,  as   jjerhaps   he  thought,    the   inelEciency,   of  merely  confining 
them ;   whipping  and  other  soverc  and  degrading  punishments  were  consequently 
adopted.     We  fear  that  the  Post  Room  was  expressly  set  apart  fur  this  purpose.     A 
low  door  in  one  corner  originally  led,  wc  have  been  informed,  to  the  crypt  bonesith, 
an  exceedingly  fine  w6rk,  with   groined   roof,   the  whole  sixo  of  the  cha|.K!L     Up- 
ward:3  thiii  door  led   by  a  stone  staircase,  now  ruinous^  to  the  gallery  of  the  chapel, 
and  across  that  into  the  staircase  to  tho  Lollards'  prison.     But  the  ordinary  way  to 
this  room  lies  through  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Post  Boom.     Entering 
through  thia  door,  we  follow  the  winding  track  that  many  have  gone  before  under 
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circmnfitAQce9  requiring  the  higheat  efibrts  of  their  mindi  to  enable  them  to  bear  up 
under  the  mfiictions  tlmt  awaited  tbem.  Tho  strength  they  sought,  howcTer^  w&i 
given  to  them.  These  prison-walls  have  doubtless  witnessed  many  an  agonising  effort 
to  fltim  the  voices  of  wived,  children^  friends,  whispering  to  them  of  the  relief  that 
waa  to  bo  purchased  by  apostasy  ;  they  have  doubtless  aluo  witnessed  the  sublime 
victory  that  these  gallant  spirits  have  achieved.  Could  we  know  all  the  separate 
histories  of  the  men  whose  handwriting  lies  on  the  wail  of  this  strange-looking 
room,  what  glorious  revelations  into  the  dim  but  holy  recesses  of  the  human  heart 
might  not  be  given  to  us !  There  is  one  circumstance  that  must  instantly  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  one  in  the  Lollards'  prison  :  it  is  entirely  boarde<l  over — floOff 
ceiling,  and  walls.  Could  this  have  been  done  by  Chicheley,  who  was  not  an  unfeel- 
ing man  when  out  of  the  performance  of  what  he  esteemed  his  duties,  for  the 
comfort  of  his  prisoners ;  or  was  it  nocossary  for  their  safety  during  the  winter  ? 
In  another  respect  this  prison  was  far  firom  being  an  unplea^nt  one,  considered 
simply  as  a  prison.  The  dash  of  falling  oars  into  the  water — the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  tree-tops  close  to  the  window — ^the  melody  of  the  birdSj  who  would  sing 
as  merrily  for  the  h erotics  as  for  the  orthodox  Archbishop  himself — must  have  mate- 
rially lessened  the  horrors  of  captivity.  A  pleasing  picture  too  rises  to  the  mind's 
eye,  as  we  contemplate  tbe  disposition  of  one  of  the  rings — immediately  under  the 
principal  window.  The  person  who  had  that  post  mighty  no  doubt,  have  been  often 
heard  telling  his  companions  of  what  ho  saw  passing  on  the  river  ;  noticing  tht 
splendid  barges  continually  stopping  at  WestminBter  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
speculating  as  to  the  names  or  objects  of  their  owners*  The  feelings  aroused  by  such 
narrations  must  have  often  been  changed  suddenly  into  an  emotion  of  a  deeper 
nature,  as  they  saw  the  Archbishop  or  his  messengers,  in  the  episcopal  barge,  crosaing 
towards  Lambeth,  with  an  order  perhaps  for  the  releaije  of  one  of  ihem»  perhaps  for 
his  death*  There  are  eight  of  these  rings  in  all.  The  dimensions  of  the  room  are 
very  small ;  about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  about  eight  high.  The  door  within 
the  stone  walls  is  set  in  an  immense  framework  of  timber.  There  is  another  window 
besides  that  we  have  mentioned,  which  looks  into  the  palace  gardens.  To  these  we 
now  descend,  and  having  paused  awhile  to  admire  tbe  exquisite  view  of  the  palace 
thence  obtained,  finally  quit,  with  no  unnatural  reluctance,  this  beautifiil  and  deeply- 
interesting  place. 
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COLLEGE    OF   ARMS. 


To  Richard  Champnojs,  Gloucoflter  King  of  Arms,  the  Englbh  hemlds  are  indebted 
for  their  charter  of  incorporation.    At  his  instance,  Richard  11 L,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  March  2nd,  1483  (the  first  year  of  his  reign),  directed  the  incorporation  of 
heralds,  assigning  for  their  habitation  *'ono  messuage  with  the  iippurtenances,  in 
London,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  called  Pulteney's  Inn,  or  Cold  Harbour,  to  the 
use  of  twelve,  the  most  principal  and  approved  of  them  for  the  time  being,  for  ever, 
without  compte  or  any  other  thing  thereof  to  us  or  to  our  heirs  to  be  given  or  paid/* 
This  *' messuage'"  received  the  name  of  Poulteney'a  Inn  from  Sir  John  Poulteney, 
who  had  been  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  who  purchased  and  dwelt  in  it. 
He  gave  it  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex*     The  earl  of  Arundel 
hecame  possessed  of  it  by  marrying  de  Boh  tin's  niece.     In  the  year  VM7,  it  belonged  j 
to  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Hnntingdon,  who  therein  magnificently  i 
feaited  his  half-brother,  Richard  H.     In  tho  next  year  it  passed  to  Edraond  Langley, 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  crown.     Henry  IV,,  by  his  patent,  dated  | 
March  18,  1410,  granted  it  to  his  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,     Henry  VI.,  in  his 
22nd  year,  conveyed  it  to  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  whose  son,  Henry,  being  m 
Lancaaterian,  lost  it  by  attaintnre  of  Parliament.     Edward  IV.  kept  it  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  at  Richard  II I. 's  accession  it  belonged  to  the  crown,  and,  according  ta  ' 
Stowe,  was  a  "right  fajrc  and  stately  house,"  when  Richard  gave  it  to  Sir  John 
Wroth  or  Wrythe,  or  Wriotbesly,  Garter  King  of  Anna,  in  trust  for  the  residence  and 
aasembling  of  heralds ;  and  the  College  of  Anns  considering  him  as  their  founder, 
although  Richard  Champneys  had  perhaps  a  fairer  claim  to  the  title,  adopted,  with  a 
change  of  colours.  Sir  John  a  armorial  bearings  for  their  official  seal.     King  Henry 
VII^  who  invidiously  subverted  the  establi.shments  of  his  predecessors,  dispossessed 
the  heraldj  of  their  property  in  Cold  Harboiir,    They  remoTed  to  the  Hospital  of  our 
Lady  of  Roncival,  or  Rounceval,  at  Charing  Cross,  where  now  stands  Northumberland 
House.    The  heralds  having  no  claim  to  it,  they  were  only  there  upon  sufferance  olj 
the  crown  ;  and  in  Edward  VI.*s  reign  their  revenues  were  so  much  diminished,  that  j 
they  petitioned  for  and  obtained  exemption  from  taxes.    Soon  afterwards,  Derby  or 
Stanley  House,  which  had  been  first  erected  hy  Thomas  Stanley,  second  Earl  of  Derby 
of  that  name,  on  St.  Benet's  Hill,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Sack<^ 
ville  by  virtue  of  mortgage,  was  sold  by   him  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,   Earl 
IktarsbaL     He  instantly  transferred  it  to  t be  crown,  and  it  was  re-granted,  by  charter 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter,  and  his  associates  in  office^  July  i 
18th,  1555.     In  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  IGtSii,  Derby  House  was  destroyed,  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  on  the  old  site,  after  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher  WreOi  j 
by  the  munificence  of  the  nobility,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  College,  particu- 
larly William  Dugdale,  at  that  time  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  who  built  the  north-west  I 
corner  of  the  College  at  his  own  expense.     Amongst  the  most  interesting  ciirioHitiei  I 
in  the  ljl»rary  are,  the  Warwick  Roll,  a  series  of  figiu-es  of  all  the  Earls  of  Warwiokl 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  executed  by  Rous,  the  celebrated  J 
antiquary  of  Warwick,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Tournament  Roll ' 
of  Henry  VlIL's  time,  in  which  that  monarch  is  depicted  in  regal  state,  with  all  the 
"  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  (mimic)  war."    A  sword  and  dagger,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  James,  King  of  Scotland,  who  fell  at  Flodden 


Field,  are  also  in  the  poB«e«8ioii  of  the  Officers  of  Arms  ;  a  legitimate  tropLy  of  the 
Ulustrious  House  of  Howard^  whose  Bend  Argent  received  ttte  honourable  augmenti- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Lion,  iti  testimony  ef  the  proweBa  di^kyed  by  the  g&U&nt  Si 
Tvho  commanded  the  English  forces  on  that  memorable  cMjcaaioiu  There  is  iio4 
worthy  of  much  remark  in  the  edifice  itself,  which  is  composed  of  biick, 
Iftlher  a  gWmy  appearance. 

Pa^iug  through  the  gateway  upon  St.  Benefn  Hill,  the  hollow  arch  of  which  it 
Mteemed  a  curiosity,  you  £nd  your  self  in  a  square  paved  court-yard,  on  the  noiik 
side  of  which  is  tho  principal  entrance^  approached  by  a  tlight  of  stone  Bteps,  ani 
opening  directly  into  the  Cirand  Hall,  in  which  the  Court  of  Chivalry  was  fotins^ 
held.  On  tho  right  hand  is  the  old  library^  from  which  a  door  opens  into  the  new 
fire-proof  room  aforesaid.  On  the  left,  a  broad  staircase  conducts  you  to  the  apar^ 
ntents  of  eeveral  of  the  Officers  of  Atms,  In  the  Grand  Hall  aboTe-mentioned^  and 
facing  the  entrance,  is  the  judicial  seat  of  the  Earl  Miirahal,  surrounded  bj  a  balui- 
trade  :  but  **  the  chair  is  empty,  and  th^  sword  unswayed.''  The  Court  of  Chiyalry  is 
numbered  amongst  the  things  that  were^  and  "  le  noufcau  riche  '^  may  now  sport  hii 
carriage  emblazoned  all  over  with  the  bearings  of  half  the  noble  families  of  England, 
without  the  fear  of  tho  Earl  Marshal  before  his  eyes,  or  of  the  degrading  prooesi  ef 
having  his  unjustly  assumed  lions  or  wyyems  publicly  painted  out  by  some  indignaot 
herald.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  ia  a  paved  terrace,  on  the  wall  of  w\aA 
are  seen  two  escutcheons,  one  bearing  the  arms  (and  legs)  of  Man^  and  the  oth^  thi 
Eagle's  clawy  both  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Stanley.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
relics  of  the  original  mansion,  but  fare  uot  ancient^  and  have  been  put  up  merely  ie 
mark  the  site  of  Old  iJerby  House. 

Of  the  practice  of  the  Curia  MiUtaria^  or  Court  of  the  Earl  Maifthal,  in  the  eaify 
centuries,  no  satisfactory  documents  have  reached  us:  **  though  it  may  be  presumed,*' 
says  Dalla way,  ^*  that  precedents  of  it  were  followed  as  scrupuloualy  as  the  memoiry  of 
man  or  oial  tradition  could  warrant^' 

It  was  usually  held  within  the  verge  of  the  Eoyal  Court  by  the  High  OonstaMe 
and  Earl  Marshal,  who  called  to  their  assistance  as  many  of  their  peers  ns  they 
tlvought  expedient ;  and  the  pracesses  were  conducted  by  the  heralds,  doctors  in  dric 
law,  who  were  assessors  by  commission,  and  their  inferior  officers.  Appeals  wers 
sometimes  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which,  in  course  of  time,  w«ro  the 
cau*e  of  its  virtual,  though  not  of  its  actual,  abolition.  Henry  V.  gavo  the  title  of 
Qarter  King  of  Arms  to  William  Bruges  or  Brydge^  and  with  it  the  prooedenoa  €f 
all  othera ;  and  since  that  period  Garter  has  been  always  principal  oSoer  of  annt. 
In  1419  the  same  sovereign  issued  an  edict,  directed  to  the  slieriff  of  each  county^  to 
summon  aU  persons  bearing  arms  to  prove  and  establish  their  right  to  them.  Many 
claims  examined  in  consoqneiice  of  this  inquiry  were  rii^erred  lo  heoalds  a 
sionars  ;  but  the  first  regular  chapter  held  by  them  in  a  collegiate  capacity  it 
hava  been  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1412U.  The  outlines  of  a  code  of  Ja 
observances  were  then  formed  and  approved  of,  and  this  being  the  first  general 
cation  of  the  institute  of  their  appointment  and  legislation  as  officers  of  tho  king, 
uot  merely  personal  servants^  but  public  functionaries,  it  has  been  held  by  ooilaefeon 
of  heraldic  documents  as  a  most  valuable  record.  On  their  ultimate  ineorpQivlka 
by  royal  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  I1I.«  they  began  with  more  authority  aad 
efiect  to  osLeoute  their  office,  dividing  England  into  two  districts  as  north  and  soaili 
of  Trent.  To  Clarencieux  King  of  Ai'ms  was  assigned  the  jurisdictic-n  of  the  adat^ 
em  provinces,  and  to  Jiforroy  (or  North  King)  tho#e  of  the  i»Jortk  Ov«jr  all  pre«M 
Qarter  principal  King  of  Aims, 
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Ooe  €ff  the  mo9l  uidiil  emplojments  of  tlie  her&ldd  was  the  registering  or  record- 
Mg  of  the  gentry  ullowed  to  bear  arnu  throughout  the  kingdom.  ^*  A  period  mu^ 
iiTiTe,''  sajs  DalUway,  '*  when  the  immediate  inheritors  of  honours  tind  estatofl  Wing 
■o  mora,  coUaleiml  clAimAnts  h^Ye  to  he  sought,  according  to  the  tenures  and  injuno 
\atfBm  o€  tlia  tmgptMX  pOiMfiion.  In  the  lapse  of  jean  and  the  confusion  of  events 
ttuk  tviatiom  become  ebietiie ;  and,  without  a  regular  and  impartial  record^  where 
tionld  satisfactory  proof  be  obtainfid  ?  An  attention  therefore  to  genealogical  inqui- 
nai  of  such  obvious  utility  was  the  chief  employment  of  the  heralds  after  their 
inooifporation ;  and  though  they  found  precedents  and  anthoiitiea  of  their  own  privi- 
leges  Tcry  serviceable  to  themselveK,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  their  institu- 
tion were  evidently  those  which  result  from  the  confidence  with  which  the  public 
resorted  to  their  archives  and  were  determined  by  their  reports/^  That  such  investi- 
pktioQfl  might  be  aa  general  and  extensive  as  po«8ihlo,  a  viaitation  of  each  county  was 
ieereed  by  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  confirmed  by  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal,  and  a 
pLui  waa  formed  by  which  the  intention  might  be  best  answered.  The  most  ancient 
risitation  of  which  any  account  13  recorded  is  one  made  by  Norroy  King  of  Arms 
'^mp,  Henry  IV.,  a.d.  1412,  and  preserved  in  the  Uarleian  Lib.,  66  C.  Of  those  who 
rere  delegated  to  the  exercise  of  this  function  the  most  celebrated  are  **  the  learned 
[ikxndeo,"  Elks  Ashmole,  Sir  Edward  Byshe,  William  Ihigdale,  Augustus  Vincent, 
lad  Robert  Glorer ;  and  whoever  compares  these  accumulated  labours  with  each 
>ther  will  find  a  wide  ditfierence  in  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  several  compilers. 
[>f  the  essential  consequence  of  incomiptible  truth  in  the  detail  of  genealogies  thufl 
compiled  and  registered,  as  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  the  final  decision 
irhieh  was  given  by  them  in  all  cases  of  claims  either  to  hereditary  honours  or  pro- 
perty sufficiently  evinces.  The  heralds  were  at  that  period  invested  with  authority 
sqiiiTalent  to  the  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged^  and  were  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  it  by  general  consent,  not  only  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  of  those  who 
prere  eager  to  arail  themselves  of  armorial  distinctions. 

The  Officers  of  n^Vrms  appear  to  have  availed  themselveat  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
fund  of  genealogical  knowledge  which  had  been  coUected  in  various  monasterieSj 
when  these  records  were  dispersed  at  the  dissolution.  **  It  is  probable,"  says  Dallaway, 
^  that  by  them  the  ordinance  of  parochial  registers  was  suggested  to  Cromwell  Lord 
Essex,  the  Vicar  General,  who,  in  1536,  caused  his  mandate  to  be  circulated  for  that 
purpose;"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  disinclination  of  government 
to  throw  the  patronage  into  the  hands  of  an  independent  hereditary  ofHcer  like  the 
Karl  Marshal,  the  general  registration  of  birtha  and  deaths  would  have  had  its  head- 
quarters on  9t.  Benet's  Hill,  instead  of  in  Somerset  House, 

Another  service  of  great  trust  and  high  consideration,  belonging  of  ancient  right  to 
the  Officers  of  Anns,  was  the  bearing  of  letters  and  messages  to  sovereign  princes  and 
persons  in  authority.  Legh,  quoting  **  Upton's  own  words"  (the  earliest  writer  extant 
Em  the  science  of  heraldry),  says,  "  It  is  necessary  that  all  estates  should  have  currours, 
IS  fuer  messengers,  for  the  exj^^dicion  of  their  businesse,  whose  office  is  to  passe  and 
tepasse  on  foote  *  *  *  ♦  ♦  theis  are  knights  in  their  offices,  but  not  nobles,  and  arc 
called  Knightes  caligate  of  Armcs,  because  they  weare  startuppes  (a  sort  of  boot- 
itocking)  to  the  middle-leg.  Theis  when  they  have  behaved  themselves  wisely  and 
Mired  worshipfully  in  this  roome  ye  space  of  vii  yeres  :  then  were  they  sett  on  horso- 
backe,  and  called  Cluvaleft  0/  Artn^y  (or  Knight  Riders) ^  "  for  that  they  rodd  on 
their  soveraignes  messages.^'  This  honourable  and  important  serrice  has  in  modem 
times  been  transferred  from  the  Officers  of  Arms  to  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  termed  King's  (or,  as  now,  Queen's)  Messengers ;  and  the 
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KDight  Rider  ia  no  loDger  remembered  hj  the  present  generation^  who  pass  down 
*'  Knight  Rider  Street,"  within  eight  of  the  CoUege,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  origin  of 
its  appellation. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  cl&img  and  pririlegea  of  the  College  before  the  Stsr 
Chamber,  in  16-22,  James  the  First  issned  a  CommiaBion  under  the  Great  Seal,  directed 
to  Thoma«,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  by  which  all  former  priTileges  were  ahsolntely 
renewed  and  confirmed,  and  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  his  court  was  duly  recognised 
and  ptiblished.  The  College  of  Arms  then  consisted  of  thirteon  regular  officers,  being 
reduced  to  that  numher,  as  they  continue  to  the  present  day. 


Kin^fg. 

Ilmdth, 

Purfuiwmta, 

Garter,  Principah 

TjaneaBtcr. 

RoQge  Croix. 

Cbrencieux, 

Roracraet. 

Blue  Mantle. 

Norroy, 

Richmond. 

Portcullti?, 

Windsor. 

Et^yge  Drjigon 

York, 

Cheater. 

The^  now  hold  their  places  by  patent  under  the  Qreat  Seal,  by  ap|K>intmeni  of  tblj 
Earl  Marshal.    The  order  of  their  aucceaaion  is  nolely  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
appointed  officer  takes  the  title  but  not  the  rank  of  his  predecessor. 
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XXI.    THE  PORT  OF   LONDON. 


^OTHIKO  if  more  marrelloiif  in  our  land  Uum  the  Port  of  London.  The  bxoftd  and 
^fOMj  and  decply^aden  Thamei ;  the  noble  bridge  and  its  Taat  traffic ;  that  triumph 
>Ter  impoisibilities,  the  Thames  Tunnel ;  the  piers  and  the  steamboat  traffic ;  the 
iilosely-packed  and  widely-extended  ranks  of  coal  ships ;  the  trading  ressels,  from  the 
filnmsj  Dutch  eol-boat  to  the  majestic  East  Indiaman ;  the  quays'  and  wharfs,  the 
Warehouses  and  granaries,  with  their  millions*  worth  of  produce  ham  every  comer  of 
Uie  globe ;  the  docks,  with  their  stores  of  goods  and  ships ;  the  Custom  House, 
loreming  with  an  almost  regal  authority  over  all  that  is  passing — these  form, 
Collectively,  the  grandest  commercial  picture  which  our  country  presents.  Liverpool 
Uone,  of  all  other  sea-ports,  makes  even  an  approach  to  it  in  magnitude. 

London  Bridge  is  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  which  the  world  presents* 
Nt  shall  have  to  give  a  particular  notice  of  its  construction  and  history. 

Let  the  Frenchman  enter  London  at  this  point,  in  his  course  from  Boulogne  and 
Folkestone ;  or  the  German  from  Ostend  and  Dover — ^let  him  stand  for  a  while  on  the 
•ridge  and  look  around.  We  know  not  any  spot  better  fitted  to  give  a  due  idea  of 
be  characteristics  of  the  English  nation.  The  never-ending  stream  of  traffic  over 
be  bridge ;  the  shoals  of  passengers  bound  to  and  from  the  fraternity  of  railways, 
hose  station  is  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge ;  the  omnibuses — ^to  be  reckoned,  not  by 
Qo  doien  or  score,  but  by  the  hundred  or  gross — ^which  connect  the  City  with  the 
elt  of  villages  around  the  southern  margin  of  the  metropolis ;  the  other  stream  of 
mnibuscs  which  link  the  railway  station  with  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  the 
letropolls  ;  the  cabs  which  thread  their  way,  rattling  and  business-like,  between  the 
trger  vehicles  ;  the  ponderous  waggons,  laden  with  wool,  grain,  malt,  hops,  and  other 
>mmoditie8,  which  are,  throughout  the  day,  arriving  from  the  granaries  and  ware- 
ouses  of  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe :  these  form  the  land  view,  north  and  south, 
et  him  then  glance  westward,  up  the  river ;  there  are  the  wharfs  and  wardiouses,  as 
ir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  lining  both  shores ;  there  are  barges,  with  their  never-ending 
*ad8  of  coal  and  com,  of  timber  and  other  commodities ;  and  there  are  the  steamers — 
om  the  halfpenny  *  Bee '  to  the  shilling  *  Locomotive  '—carrying  their  crowds  of  up- 
ver  passengers.  Lastly,  let  the  foreigner  direct  his  glance  eastward,  to  the  '  Pool  * 
nd  the  Port ;  and  let  him,  if  he  can,  unravel  the  maze  which  presents  itself  to  his 
fe.  The  broad  Thames  becomes  a  mere  driblet,  a  thread  of  white  in  a  broad  margin 
f  black :  it  is  so  blocked  up  with  shipping  on  either  side,  that  the  central  clear 
venue  becomes  every  year  narrower  and  narrower.  Glancing  to  the  loft,  there  are 
be  wharfs  for  steamers  near  the  bridge ;  the  lofty  warehouses  immediately  beyond 
bese  wharfs  ;  the  network  of  rigging  and  slender  masts  belonging  to  the  Billingsgate 
sh- vessel 8  ;  the  broad  esplanade  of  the  Custom  IIouso,  backed  by  the  fine  building 
tself ;  the  venerable  quadrangular  mass  of  the  White  Tower,  which  has  during  so 
lany  centuries  been  a  conspicuous  landmark ;  and  beyond  all  these  the  forest  of 
lasts  which  marks  the  region  of  the  St.  Katherine's  and  the  London  Docks.  To  the 
ight  the  scene  is  less  diversified ;  for  the  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe  shore,  from 
london  Bridge  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  presents  one  unbroken  chain  of  warehouses, 
harfs,  and  quays,  fronted  by  coasting  and  foreign  vessels  of  every  class,  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  append liges  of  a  more  ezdusiTely  commercial  character  than  any  otli«r 
part  of  the  Port  cf  London. 

TraniifemnL^  our  attention  next  to  what  la  passing  on  the  bosom  of  tUe  hvksj  rlr^Ti 
wc  have  to  uotice  the  shipa  and  the  seamen  who  navigato  them* 

The  number  of  veascla  and  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  maritime  commerco  of  thii 
country  arc  truly  remarkable.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000 
British  subjects  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine.  The  merchant -vesscli  belonging 
to  the  British  Empire  are  about  34,(XK),vfitii  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  more  than  4,000,OW 
totia,  and  a  complement  of  about  230,000  men  ;  the  excess  of  this  last  number  ofCf 
the  number  before  given  being  made  up  of  foreigners  employed  in  Britbih  ships.  Oar 
merchant-vessels  increase  in  number  at  the  rate  of  COO  to  70()  per  annum.  It  hit 
been  estimated  that  the  British  merehant-shtpii  now  existing  are  worth  jC38,QOOj,CiOO ; 
that  upwardj  of  j610,tXK),0O0  is  spent  aouuaOy  iu  building,  rcpairingj  and  outfittii^j 
these  »hip»j  that  nearly  £10,000,CKX)  more  goes  in  payment  of  wages  and  proTisiom 
for  the  seamen  who  navigate  them  ;  and  that  about  £28,C)(M1,0<X)  h  received  annuall/ 
by  the  shipowners  for  freight.  These  are,  indeed,  astounding  sums,  such  aa  no  other 
country  could  parallel!  The  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  which  enter  and  leave  oar 
various  ports  in  a  year,  are  about  35^000  in  number,  with  a  tonnage  of  C,60l»,0l>0  toafc, 
and  crews  amounting  to  3^,000  men  ;  by  these  vessels  merchandise  is  exported  and 
imported  to  the  value  of  £75,000,000  in  a  year  I  Our  steam^ves&ela  amount  in 
number  to  about  1200,  with  nearly  100,lK>0  horse-power.  A  little  arithmetic  has 
enabled  an  iugeuiouii  writer  to  sliow  that  these  steamers,  if  extended  in  a  line  end  to 
end,  would  exactly  reach  from  Dover  to  Calaiu  across  the  British  Ohanucl :  w^e  thank 
him  for  tlie  illustration  ^  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  large  numbers  are  beat  brought 
home  to  familiar  apjirehenaion.  About  KtR)0  voyages  are  made  in  a  year,  from  anii  to 
British  ports,  by  steam-vessdB  carrying  cargoes  wholly  in  the  foreign  trade ;  thii 
number  does  not  include  coasiiDg'Steamers,  river-steamers,  or  passenger  oceaa- 
fiteameru.    Of  the  8t»00  voyages,  6500  are  made  by  Britisli  steamers. 

But  it  is  ^vith  the  Thamet  and  the  Port  of  London  thut  we  have  here  to  do ;  the 

iceding  items  are  given  merely  to  show  the  ratio  which  the  Thames  trade  bears  to 
the  whole  British  trade.  This  ratio  is  about  I  to  4  ;  that  is,  about  one-fourth  of  th« 
whole  British  ship  ping- trade  h  conducted  in  the  Port  of  London — so  far  a«  reganl* 
trade  with  foreign  countries*  About  OOtK}  vessels  enter  the  Thames  annually  from 
foreign  ports,  equivalent  to  ^5  m  a  day  ;  and  they  have  an  aggregate  burden  of  about 
2,0lK),OO<J  tons.  London  has  about  300  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  imde,  and  many 
of  thcjie  arc  io  large,  that  the  whole  present  an  average  tonnage  of  more  than  320 
tons.  Of  the  8lKX>  steam  voyages  made  in  a  year  between  British  and  foreign  |H>rts, 
more  than  20<K)  arc  made  to  or  from  London, 

Of  the  merchant  ships  which  trade  between  London  and  foreign  ports^  those 
connected  with  the  ports  of  Germany,  Russsia,  France,  and  Holland  hear  a  very  near 
relatmn  to  each  other;  the  numbers  in  1847  having  been  respectively  1110,  10;A 
101 8j  and  874  :  in  this  enumeration,  Prussia  is  included  in  Germany,  All  other 
countries  take  a  far  lower  rank.  The  ionnnf/e  to  and  from  Russia  exceeds  that  in 
relation  to  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cargoes. 

Another  very  important  part  of  our  maritime  commerce  is  connected  with  the 
coiistinff-tAide.  This  trade,  as  the  name  designates,  is  simply  from  one  port  to  another, 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  vessels  which  conduct  this  trade  have  a  peculiar 
build,  and  arc  smaller  than  those  which  have  io  cross  the  seas  in  foreign  trade.  The 
coasting-trade  from  the  Scotch  ports  to  London  used  to  l»c  carried  on  in  stnacki;  but 
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the  smacks  are  now  almost  superseded  bj  dippers.  These  clippers  are  schooners  from 
100  to  190  tons  burden,  with  sharp  bows,  flat  bottoms,  and  considerable  length  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth  of  beam  ;  they  are  navigated  by  crews  of  from  seven  to  ten 
men  each,  and  carry  goods  almost  exclusively ;  for  the  fine  steamers,  and  the  two 
lines  of  railway,  have  nearly  cut  up  the  long-existing  sailing-route  for  passengers 
between  London  and  Scotland.  The  coal-trade  from  Northumberland  and  Durham  to 
London  is  conducted  in  colliers^  or  coal  ships,  from  80  to  300  tons  burden,  and 
navigated  by  crews  of  from  four  to  fourteen  hands  each.  The  trade  from  Lreland  to 
England  is  conducted  in  gchoaners  and  brigarUines,  from  100  to  190  tons  burden; 
bringing  cargoes  of  com,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  and  pigs ;  and  navigated  by  crews  of 
&om  five  to  nine  hands  each.  The  Welsh  coasting-trade — which  consists  chiefly  in 
cargoes  of  coal,  iron,  slate,  lead,  tin,  and  copper — ^is  conducted  in  vessels  varying 
greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  voyage  to  be  made.  The  regular 
coasters  between  London  and  the  various  ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  take  their  cargo 
usually  from  one  destined  port  to  another,  without  stopping  to  trade  at  any  inter- 
mediate ports;  but  there  are  small  schooners  called  *' billy-boys,"  which,  in  their 
voyage  from  London  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c.,  stop  to  trade  at  other  ports. 

There  are  about  150,000  voyages  made  in  a  year  by  trading-vessels  from  one  port  to 
Einother  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  representing  a  tonnage  of  13,000,000  tons.  Of  this 
number,  about  18,000  voyages  are  made  by  steamers.  Limiting  our  attention  to  the 
Thames  and  the  Port  of  London,  we  find  that  the  number  of  coasting  voyages  made 
to  London  in  a  year  by  steamers  is  about  1100 ;  by  fishing-vessels,  about  5000 ;  by 
colliers,  about  10,000 ;  and  by  other  coasters,  about  13,000.  So  that  we  come  to  this 
astounding  result :  that,  including  the  9000  voyages  mode  to  London  in  a  year  from 
foreign  ports,  there  are  no  less  than  38,000  voyages  made  per  annum  to  this  busy 
centre  of  commerce ;  more  than  100  vessels  per  day  sail  or  steam  up  the  Thames  from 
British,  Colonial,  or  Foreign  ports  with  cargoes ;  and  those  which  proceed  down  the 
Thames  to  the  open  sea  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  Thames  merchant  ships  differ  in  size  and  character  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade.  The  East  India  aiid  China  trade  employs  ships  of  the  first-class,  well  built, 
ind  carefully  appointed,  from  500  to  1000  tons  burden,  with  twenty  to  forty  hands  as 
crew.  They  bring  home  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  rice,  spices,  <fcc.,  which  the  larger 
vessels  land  in  the  East  India  Docks,  and  the  smaller  in  the  London  and  the  St. 
Catherine's  Docks.  The  Australian  trade,  which  has  advanced  with  remarkable  ' 
rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  employs  two  classes  of  ships ;  those  which  take 
)ut  emigrants  are  inferior  to  those  which  go  for  cargo,  but  both  are  inferior  to  those 
employed  in  the  India  trade  ;  the  size  is  smaller,  the  complement  of  hands  fewer,  and 
the  general  arrangements  less  complete :  the  cargo-ships  biing  home  chiefly  wool  and 
copper  ore.  The  ^Yest  India  trade  is  accommodated  by  ships  from  300  to  500  tons 
burden,  with  nine  to  fifteen  hands :  they  generally  make  two  voyages  in  a  year ; 
taking  out  a  few  passengers  and  miscellaneous  merchandise,  and  bringing  back  sugary 
molasses,  rum,  coffee,  &c.  The  Uondiiras  trade  is  conducted  in  large  vessels,  of  600 
to  800  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  to  thirty  hands.  They  go  out  in  ballast,  and  return 
with  mahogany  and  logwood.  The  Canadiuii  trade  has  vessels  from  400  to  1000  tons, 
with  crews  of  from  eighteen  to  forty  men.  They  start  in  spring  and  autumn,  mostly  in 
ballast,  and  return  with  cargoes  of  timber.  The  Baltic  trade  is  very  similar  to  the 
last,  except  that  the  vessels  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  bring  home  com,  tallow,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  timber.  The  SotUh  Aniericait,  trade  has  vessels  from  300  to  800 
tons,  with  crews  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  men  each.  They  sail  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  bring  home  miscellaneous  cargoes  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  spices,  hides,  skins, 
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tnUow,  horns,  hooft .  bones,  guano,  &c.  The  ffudtotCs  Bn^  trade  b  managed  by  ft 
number  of  ftbips  belonging  to  the  Ckimpany,  of  360  to  5<X)  tons,  well  manned  ud 
appointed.  They  take  out  stores  for  the  Coin]mny'i  servants  in  their  dreary  abodca 
and  bring  back  furs.  The  i'nittd  Sfates  trade,  wliich  includes  a  confttderaltle  amorait 
of  passenger-traffic^  is  contiucted  in  fine  Tesseh,  from  5iM>  to  10(K)  tons  burden,  with 
crews  of  twenty  to  forty  hands.  They  bring  homo  cotton,  tobacco,  and  laz^e  »upplie§ 
of  provisions  of  various  kinds.  The  M^literronetnh  trade  u  carried  on  in  smaIJ«r 
yesscls^  of  3(10  to  %'j(^l  toni^,  which  bring  home  com,  wine,  oil,  frultfl,  and  spioei,  Hi 
return  for  British  manufactures.  The  Petiifmflit  trade,  which  conaistg  of  passengof 
and  merchandise  outwards,  and  wine  and  fruits  homewards,  is  conducted  in  T( 
from  SOU  to  Am  tons.  The  t>r/«f  trade  is  managed  in  small  veatels,  which  take  onl 
and  lirtDg  home  passengers  and  miscellancoua  cargoes.  The  African  trade^  to  aad 
from  the  west  coast  of  that  continent,  emplojB  ships  about  the  same  tonnage  a4  Hbt 
Cape  trade  ;  but  the  cargoes  homewards  include  gold-dust,  iTory,  palm-oil,  and  oocoa^ 
nuls.  The  WhtiU  Fi*/ten/^  to  Greeularid  and  the  8outh  Seas,  is  conducted  in  ships 
from  4tHi  to  (KK)  tons  burden.  They  have  a  complement  of  twenty  to  twenty-fiw 
hand.s  who  have  not  regular  wages  like  other  fleamen^  bnt  receiire  a  kind  of  pfl^ 
centnge  on  the  Talue  of  the  whales  captured. 

The  rough,  uneducated,  and  somewhat  unsophisticated  merchant-seamen,  white 
temporarily  sojourning  in  harbour  between  their  several  Toyages,  are  sadly  exi>oscd 
to  pillage  from  the  land-sharks,  who  are  ever  ready  to  poimee  upon  them.  With* 
strong  tendency  towards  drink^  an  absence  of  the  domestic  ties  which  bind  other  men 
to  their  homes,  and  very  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  worlcl  on 
shore,  they  arc  no  match  for  the  sharp-witted  rogues  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them.  The  coasting-vessels,  as  well  as  those  from  foreign  ports,  have  always  to  re- 
main some  little  time  in  the  Pool  before  they  set  out  on  their  return  voyage  ;  and  i* 
IS  in  this  interval  that  the  seamen's  small  stock  of  money  is  in  danger.  Beamcn,  too, 
out  of  employmontj  are  exposed  to  somewhat  similar  temptiitions. 

The  worst  class  of  boarding-houses  for  seamen  are  kept  by  personages  who  wt 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Crimps,  They  are  often  lumpers^  men  employed  to  sto« 
the  cargo  of  ships,  who  eke  out  a  living  by  letting  lodgings.  They  infest  the  docks 
and  the  bridges,  ready  to  cntiee  the  seamen  directly  they  come  on  shore.  Some  cf 
thctn  employ  (outers  to  bring  them  lodgers,  paying  a  per-centage  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  prize  captured  ;  t\  t\  the  amount  of  wages  which  the  seaman  is  ftrp- 
posed  to  be  entitled  to.  The  lodging-houses  are  mostly  in  courts  and  alleys  turnl 
out  of  Wappiug,  Shadwell,  and  Esist  Smith  field—dirty  and  disreputabte.  The  crim 
look  out  for  the  soft,  the  stupid,  or  the  simple  among  a  ship's  crew,  as  likely  to  be 
better  game  than  those  who  have  their  wits  alnjut  them  ;  and  when  once  a  seaman  is 
entrapped,  ho  ia  seldom  allowed  to  get  free  until  his  pockets  are  pretty  well  emptied. 
Whatever  vicious  habits  be  may  have,  they  are  pandered  to — the  crimp  managing  to 
get  his  share  of  the  spoil.  Many  of  the  touters  who  bring  seamen  to  the  cntops  are 
coal-whippers ;  others  are  dock-labourers ;  and  they  make  up  a  living  by  vaiious  means, 
not  always  the  most  honest.  The  *  Mnrniiig  Chronicle '  correspondent,  in  his  account  of 
the  crimps  and  their  agents,  speaks  of  these  touters  as  in  effect  gdlinfj  their  prize  to 
the  highest  bidder  \  that  i?,  taking  a  seaman  to  one  house  or  another  according  to  the 
amount  of  fee  which  he  can  procure.  One  of  the  men  themselves  spoke  as  follows; — 
"They  (the  touters)  will  run  away  with  the  seaman,  if  they  can,  aud  soil  him.  They 
sell  him  to  anybody — to  any  bad  boarding-master.  The  price  of  the  man  dc^iendi 
upon  what  money  he  may  have.  One  man  was  sold  the  other  day  by  the  porters ; 
there  was  a  good  power  of  them,  and  they  took  him — he  was  a  black  man — to  od€  of 
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countiTneii,  boi  he  would  not  haj  him ;  but  Mr.  —  bought  him  at  fit.  6d  If 
take  a  man  to  a  deeent  boarding-housey  we  get  1«.  or  lo  for  our  trouble.  A  bad 
rding-master  will  regulate  his  price  to  the  porters  according  to  what  clothes  the 
Diaa  maj  want,  for  one  thing.  We  Ve  heard  of  1^  being  giyen  lor  a  Clhinaman. 
wo-yean*  vojage  man  will  fetch  1/.*' 

L  still  worse  sjstem  is  oecasionallj  practised  by  the  crimps — ^worse,  because  it  is 
ctised  on  fSoreigners,  who  hare  no  ready  means  of  redress.  This  is  kidnapping, 
len  a  foreign  ship  arriTcs,  the  crimps  watch  for  an  opportunity,  and  entice  one  or 
re  of  the  seamen  to  leave  the  ship  clandestinely,  under  a  hope  of  obtaining  better 
lations  in  some  English  ship.  The  men  are  kept  concealed,  under  Tarious  pretenees, 
;il  the  ship  is  about  to  depart ;  and  the  captain  is  frequently  compelled  to  offer  a 
rard  to  obtain  his  hands  back.  The  crimp  contriyes  means  to  re-conyey  the  pow 
)ed  seaman  back  to  his  former  ship,  receiyes  the  reward,  and  leayes  the  eaptakt  to 
luct  its  amount  from  the  wages  due  to  the  seaman. 

But  these  dark  pictures  of  rascality  are  not  unrelieyed  by  brighter  details. 
9  Sailors^  Bameij  of  recent  years,  are  means  intended  to  better  the  oondition  of 
rchant-seamen  while  on  shore.  The  one  which  especially  goes  by  this  name  in 
idon  is  situated  in  Well  Street,  near  the  London  Docks.  It  was  opened  in  1836, 
h  accommodation  for  100  seamen ;  but  it  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  eontain  900. 
e  institution  was  mainly  set  on  foot  by  a  few  beneyolent  naysl  officers,  with  a  yiew 
ihield  the  seamen  from  the  snares  of  crimps,  slopsellers,  and  others.  The  men  are 
urded  and  lodged  in  the  "  Home ;"  they  are  recommended  where  and  how  best  to 
ke  their  purchases  of  clothes  and  other  necessaries ;  they  are  yery  frequently  paid 
the  ship-owners  in  the  building — a  pay-office  being  established  for  the  purpose ; 
i  they  are  invited  to  deposit  their  spare  cash  in  a  Savings  Bank  belonging  to  the 
[ome."  The  number  of  seamen  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  have  taken  up 
lir  abode  within  the  "  Home  *'  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  yaxied  frt>m  9000  to 
K)  annually.  The  sum  paid  by  the  seamen  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenditure, 
1  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  voluntary  g^fts.  The  late  Queen  Adelaide  bore  the 
LTge  of  fitting  up  some  of  the  dormitories,  and  others  haye  been  established  by  other 
sons. 

Chis  Sailors*  Home  has  a  good  deal  of  completeness  in  its  arrangements.  There  is 
urge  hall,  with  fires  and  seats,  and  the  walls  contain  various  placards  and  adyer- 
»ments,  relating  to  ships  about  to  sail,  seamen's  register  tickets,  and  other  matters 
eresting  to  seamen.  There  is  a  dining-hall,  with  ranges  of  dining^tables,  at  which 
t  men  take  their  meals.  Around  the  sides  are  reading  tables,  with  shelyes  of  books, 
aprising  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  almost  all  known  languages,  religious  tracts  and 
iodicals,  and  nautical  books.  There  is  a  museum  containing  numerous  knick-knacks 
;h  as  seamen  are  wont  to  pick  up  in  their  yojages ;  together  with  maps  and  charts, 
ere  is  a  school  room,  whero  evening  education  is  given  to  such  of  the  inmates  as 
i  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  dormitories  are  well-ventilated  ranges  of  oak  cabins, 
either  side  of  long  passages.  In  the  Savings  Bank  department  the  seamen  can 
est  what  money  they  please  when  they  please,  and  can  take  all  or  part  out  without 
f  previous  notice,  receiving  the  usual  Savings  Bank  rate  of  interest.  At  the  date  of 
i  last  year's  report  of  the  institution  there  were  235  depositors,  with  an  average  of 
)ut  £11  each.  No  less  than  £25,000  of  the  seamen's  private  money  passed  through 
)  hands  of  the  cashier  in  the  year.  For  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  the  men  pay 
r.  per  week,  lads  12«.,  and  apprentices  lOs,  6d. — about  the  same  as  the  charges  at 
}  low  crimps'  houses.  There  are  four  ample  meals  a  day,  and  yarious  comforts 
ich  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  less  extensive  establishments. 
1  few  persons  of  reputable  character,  who  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  make  ample 
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calculations  m  £  M,(i^  hare  found  out  that  14«.  a  w<^ek  is  reajlj  tafficieDt  to  treat  a 
Beamam  we]],  and  to  y'lM  n  piofit  into  the  bargain*  Hence  there  have  arisen  a  unall 
number  of  well-conducted  IfMlgmg-houscsi,  where  seainen  are  treated  justly,  paj  for  iJI 
thoj  roeeiTe  honestly,  and  are  not  dependent  on  donations  or  subscriptions  for  tatj 
part  of  their  daily  support.  It  ia  in  this  way  that  the  Ssiilors*  Home  will  probablj 
render  most  seryice,  by  showing  others  how  to  adopt  a  se{f-f>tit/inff  system,  wkich  will 
be  at  the  same  time  just  and  kin<i.  Mr,  Green,  the  eminent  ahip-builder  and  ship- 
owner, has  established  a  "Home''  for  the  seamen  belonging  to  his  own  aliipa,  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  of  payment. 

There  are  particular  laws  in  force  with  respect  to  merchant-seamoTi ;  and  theit 
apply  to  the  seamen  of  the  Thames  as  to  those  of  other  porta.  Many  statutes  wei* 
from  time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  tho  bnrgains  between  the  seamen  aud  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  these  were  weeded^  amended^  and  consolidated,  bj  the  *  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Act'  of  1835.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  numerous;  they  included 
the  establishment  of  a  registry  of  seamen  ;  a  particular  form  of  articles  of  agreemefnt 
between  shipowners  and  seamen  ;  a  system  of  penalties  and  punishments  for  desertioii 
or  misconduct ;  a  mode  of  recovering  wages  when  overdue  ;  security  against  the  men 
being  abandoned  on  foreign  shores  ;  regulations  concerning  surgeons  and  nscdieines 
for  ships  ;  regulations  for  apprentices  j  and  the  enforcement  of  a  registry  of  casualties 
during  a  ▼oyage.  By  another  act  of  1842^  most  of  the  above  provisions  were  enforced 
and  a  few  new  ones  added,  among  which  is  that  of  providing  lime-juice,  and  other 
useful  vegetable  acids,  in  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages ;  while  another  relates  to 
the  Issue  of  regi.<^ter  tic:kets  ta  all  Beamcn,  m  a  means  of  canrjiog  out  tho  agreements 
between  masters  and  nicu.  Merchant^eamen,  in  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  have 
always  been  sadly  preyed  upon  by  crimpt^  as  just  described,  and  the  Legislature  hti 
tried  whether  it  could  grapple  with  this  evil  In  1h45  an  act  was  passed,  with  * 
view  of  remedying  these  abuseSj  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  work  effectively ;  and 
hence  the  '  Mercantile  Marine  Bill/  introduced  early  in  the  session  of  1850.  This  act, 
among  other  things,  provides  for  tho  proper  ventilation,  and  for  giving  more  room  in 
the  sleeping  berths  of  vessels,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  provisions  of  good 
quality,  and  also  of  medicine  in  cases  of  need.  The  formation  of  Seamen's  Homes  i« 
also  authorised  by  some  of  its  clauses.  As  matters  are  at  present  arranged^  the  mipplj 
of  seamen  for  merchant-ships  leaving  the  port  of  London  is  managed  by  a  small 
number  of  licensed  Mppin^-^na^ers^  who  employ  the  men,  send  them  to  the  captain 
for  approval,  make  out  tho  articles  of  agreement,  and  deposit  the  names  of  the  crew 
at  the  Seatiieu's  Registry  Office.  Since  tho  act  came  into  operation  it  has  excited 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  seamen,  aud  strikes  have  taken  place  at  many  of  the 
ports.     It  is  understood  that  the  act  wOl  be  moditicd. 

GoTERltMBlfT   OP   THE    THAMES   A:?D    TUB  PoRT* 

We  need  feel  little  surprise  that  such  an  amount  of  commorcc  lui  the  Thamee  presents 
requires  stringent  regulations  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  control  over  the  '^sileot 
highway/*  Whether  Victoria  be  <]uoen  of  tho  Thames,  or  whether  his  Lordship  the 
Mayor  bo  king  of  the  Thames,  certaio  it  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  central  source 
of  power,  to  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  on  this  mighty  stream  ;  and  if 
things  go  wn>ng  occasionally— if  the  **  Editor  of  the  7*uim^  is  appealed  to  to  settle 
some  grievance  arisiujt;  out  of  im  over-crowded  river^t^fc  us  wiLhlioM  our  censure 
until  we  really  sec  what  are  the  labours  to  be  perfunnod  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

The  Fori  of  Landan  is  generally  recognised  as  extending  £rmn  London  Bridge  to  i 
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UUle  below  BlackwftU ;  Irat  for  lome  purposes,  especiallj  in  eonneotion  with  ihe  oodi- 
tnde,  it  is  considered  to  exiend  below  Graresend.  The  Pod  extends  from  Ratdiffe 
Orossy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Begent*s  Canal,  to  Execution  Dock— a  distance  of  about 
a  mile.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pool.  In  the  Upper  Pool 
the  colliers  are  arranged  on  the  Surrey  side,  while  in  the  Lower  Pool  thej  are  ranged 
in  tiors  on  the  Middlesex  side.  The  control  of  maritime  affiiirs  within  the  limits  of 
the  Port  of  London  rests  chiefly  with  the  harbour-masters,  of  whom  there  are  four — 
one  principal  and  three  subordinate.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  receiTe 
dues,  Tarying  from  one  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  ton,  on  erery  yessel  which 
enters  or  leaves  the  port,  whether  engaged  in  foreign,  colonial,  or  coasting  trade : 
these  dues  amount  to  about  £13,000  per  annum  ;  and  in  return  for  them  the  Corpora- 
tion make  arrangements  for  the  orderly  reception  of  the  Tessels.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Corporation  expend  about  £8000  or  £9000  for  moorings,  salaries  to  habour-masters, 
wages,  ^c  The  Corporation  are  the  conservators  of  the  river,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Thames  as  well  as  of  the  City.  The  Corporation,  under  the 
Charter  of  Henry  YI.,  claim  the  right  to  the  banks  and  soil  of  the  Thames ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  power  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  to  dredge  for  ballast  below 
bridge.  To  assist  in  the  conservancy  and  management  of  the  Thames  a  "  Navigation 
Committee"  is  annually  appointed,  consisting  of  forty-six  members,  viz.,  sixteen  alder- 
men and  thirty  common  councilmen ;  the  appointment  is  for  four  years,  knd  one-fourtb 
of  the  committee  is  elected  every  year.  The  committee  meets  once  a  week,  and  deter- 
mines on  applications  for  jetties,  driving  of  piles,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
banks  of  the  river;  and  the  hsrbour-master  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 
The  general  duties  of  the  four  harbour-masters  are  to  superintend  the  entering,  moor- 
ing, immooring,  and  moving  of  the  numerous  vessels  in  the  river ;  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  mooring-chains ;  to  take  soundings  of  the  varying  depths  of  the  river ;  and  to 
report  to  the  committee  any  alterations  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
navigation. 

The  ordering  of  the  vessels  is  regulated  in  great  measure  by  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  Every  collier,  on  arriving  at  Gravesend,  sends  a  boat  on  shore  to  the  "  Collier 
Office"  at  that  pkce,  to  deliver  the  ''certificates  of  cargo"  and  ''Custom-house 
papers ;"  and  these  papers  are  forwarded  twice  a  day  to  the  coal-&ctors  in  London. 
The  harbour-master  at  Gravesend  assigns  to  each  collier  the  spot  to  be  occupied  by 
the  vessel,  until  her  turn  arrives  for  proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  Pool,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  her  coal.  There  are  sevend  stations  where  the  colliers  are 
thus  temporarily  plac^, — ^in  Woolwich  Reach,  in  Galleons  Reach,  in  Halfway  Reach, 
in  Long  Reach,  near  Greenhithe,  near  Northfieet,  and  between  Gravesend  and  the 
Medway  Canal.  8omc  of  these  stations  are  under  the  control  of  the  harbour-master 
of  Gravesend,  and  some  under  the  harbour-master  of  Greenwich  ;  and  these  harbour- 
masters give  the  necessary  orders  when  the  colliers  are  to  proceed  up  the  Pool.  In 
the  Pool  the  colliers  are  ranged  in  tiers,  which  tiers  will  accommodate  about  240  at 
one  time  when  full. 

With  respect  to  the  coasters  and  trading  steam-vessels,  all  of  them  are  bound  for 
some  definite  wharf,  dock,  or  station  in  the  river ;  and  are  so  far  different  from  the 
colliers.  The  harbour-master  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  beyond  seeing  that  they 
observe  the  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  chief  among  these  rules  are,  that  there  shall  be  a  clear  water-passage  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  300  feet  across  ;  that  the  ferries  and  in-shore  passages  shall  be 
kept  clear  ;  and  that  the  dock  entrances  and  public  landing-places  .be  left  free  from 
interruption.    No  vessels  are  allowed  to  anchor  or  moor  within  a  certain  distance  of 
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ihe  entrancea  io  the  «eTeral  docks,  or  of  the  MTer&l  piers  :  this  distance  Taries  from 
75  to  200  jards.  The  regulation  that  there  shall  lie  a  clear  water-paassage  of  300  foet 
in  the  iniddJe  of  the  river  is  one  which  it  ia  found  almost  impossible  to  cnjTj  oqI 
fully.  On  a  particular  day^  chosen  to  make  the  enumeration^  it  was  found  that  lbs 
number  of  vessels  moored  in  the  Pool  was  as  follows :— On  the  north  side,  betfreeii 
London  Bridge  and  Litauhouse  Reach^  233  ;  on  the  south  side,  between  London  Bridge 
and  the  Surrey  Canal,  43VI 

The  relation  which  the  Trinity  House  bears  to  the  Port  of  London  is  in  many 
respects  an  anomalong  one.  Of  this  Corpomtion  we  have  given  an  account  at 
page  112. 
The  management  of  the  buoys  and  lights  in  the  Thames  does  not  call  for  the 
ployment  of  many  persons  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  Trinity  House  in  respect  to 
Mhut  have  many  points  of  inierest.  A  large  and  hard-working  section  of  tho 
Jabouring  men  who  assist  in  developing  the  wonderful  commerce  of  the  port  of 
London  are  the  htUfrMdaft^unr*.  These  men  provide  the  means  of  making  an  un- 
laden vessel  heavy  enough  to  pursue  her  return  voyage  ;  and  the  routine  of  duties  is 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  classification  into  ballast-geUerf,  haUfiM-Hghtermeny  and  f*nflad- 

All  ships  sailing  "  in  ballast  *'  are  exempt  from  many  regulations  which  prew  upon 
laden  ships ;  but  still  the  sailing  in  ballast  or  with  cargoes  depends  wholly  on  tho 
exigencies  of  commerce.  Very  varied  nilea  are  acted  upon  in  dilforeot  countries,  as  to 
the  materials  employed  as  ballast,  the  place  whence  obtained,  and  the  place  where 
deposited  when  not  of  use^  All  vessels  which  come  into  the  Tbamcs  in  ballast  must 
unload  their  ballast  into  a  lighter,  and  none  must  be  thrni^n  into  the  river,  under  i 
heavy  penalty.  Similar  regulations  are  in  force  in  most  ports.  In  order  to  insure 
something  !ike  order  and  system,  the  bed  of  the  rivci  Thames  is  made  over  to  the 
Trinity  House,  so  far  as  regards  the  ol>taining  of  sand  for  ballast  from  that  source. 
An  immense  quantity  of  ballast  is  required  by  the  colliers,  to  weight  them  suffi- 
ciently for  their  return  voyage  northward.  When  the  master  of  an  empty  collier  is 
about  to  sail,  he  sends  an  application  to  the  Ballast  Office  (belonging  to  the  Trinity 
House)  for  a  certain  amount  of  ballast.  This  ballast  is  usually  gravel  or  sand, 
dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  Woolwich  Reach.  The  l>allaat  is  sent  to 
the  collier  in  lighters  belonging  to  the  Tiinity  House,  the  master  paying  so  much  per 
ton  for  it.  An  average  of  about  eighty  tons  of  ballast  is  required  for  each  collier; 
and  it  is  computed  that  abonfc  10,000  tons  per  week  are  thus  raised  and  sold  by  the 
Trinity  Ilouse.  If  the  master  prefers,  ho  may  ballast  with  chalk  from  any  point  below 
Piirflect ;  but  above  that  point,  be  must  be  dependent  on  the  Trinity  House  regula- 
tions. When  the  colliers  reach  the  Tyne»  Wear,  or  Tees,  the  ballast  is  carried  on 
shore,  and  piled  in  heaps  on  the  l>aiiks  of  the  rivers,  or  on  waste  places  on  the  sea- 
shore J  for  it  is  not  permitted  to  discharge  it  into  the  rivers.— Tho  bed  of  the  Thames 
is  thus  taking  daily  journeys  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyue. 

liut  colliers  are  not  the  only  vessels  which  leave  the  Thames  in  ballast.  In  1848 
the  Trinity  House  provided  more  than  600,000  tons  of  ballast;  divided  into  0480 
supplies  for  colliers,  and  4744  supplies  for  other  vessels.  There  are  about  seventy 
craft  employed  in  the  Thames  in  furmshitig  this  supply,  on  which  are  engaged  several 
hundred  men  :  some  of  whom  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  some  in 
that  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels. 

i^irst  we  have  to  notice  the  MhM-f^tUers  or  drfdqers.  Some  of  these  work  by 
manual  power,  and  Home  by  steam  power.  Every  one  who  has  passed  along  the 
Thames  in  a  stoamcr  must  have  seen  both  these  methodii  in  operation.     In  the  hand- 
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mathod,  lighters,  with  aht  men  to  each,  are  employed.  Thej  have  a  long  ataff;  or 
poJc^  with  an  iron  ring  at  one  end,  beneath  which  is  a  leatbern  bag  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  considerable  bullc  of  graTol  or  sand.  Bj  an  ingenious  tz^n  of  operations,  the 
men  find  where  the  ballast  bed  lies,  temporarily  fasten  the  lighter  at  that  spot,  throw 
orerboard  the  heavy  end  of  the  statf,  drag  the  ring  along  the  ground  until  the  bag  ia 
ftUed  with  ballast,  haul  it  up,  discharge  the  ballast  into  the  lighter,  and  trim  it  or 
atrange  it  smoothly.  All  the  men  have  their  respectiye  dutiea  :  the  mffmian  mtir 
nages  the  staff ;  the  hagtinan  empties  the  bag ;  the  chaitumutn  and  the  hedsnian  wori 
the  winch  whi<;h  raises  the  load  ;  and  the  two  trimfners  trim  the  ballagt  in  the  hold  of 
the  lighter.  This  operation  is  only  conducted  when  the  tide  is  nearly  down.  The  six 
ueu  generally  raise  sixty  tons  in  the  course  of  one  tide.  They  receive  Sd.  per  ton, 
which  is  divided  in  certain  proportions  among  the  six  men.  These  lighters  mostly 
work  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  whence  very  clean  sand  is  obtaiaed« 
The  dredging  which  is  performed  higher  up  the  river,  to  deepen  the  bed  in  ehallow  ' 
places,  Is  wholly  distinct  &om  ballast-getting,  since  the  mud  so  obtained  i»  not  fit  for 
ballaat 

The  ballast-getting  by  steam  power  is  effected  by  three  steam-dredgers,  which  are 
stationed  between  Woolrich  and  Eritb  j  they  are  clumsy-looking  vessels,  of  about 
fOO  tons  burden,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  horse  power ;  and  each  has  a  crew  of  eight 
men.  Kach  vessel  has  two  sloping  frames,  one  on  each  side,  to  which  is  connected  an 
endless  chain  of  twenty-nine  buckets  ;  each  bucket  will  contain  2|  cwtd.  of  gravely] 
and  has  holes  through  Which  water  can  escape.  Tbe  chain  of  buckets  is  set  to 
work  by  the  steam-engine ;  and  each  bucket  in  its  turn  scrapes  or  scoops  into  the 
ground,  and  brings  up  its  quota  of  gravel.  When  the  bucket  comes  up,  it  tilts  over, 
and  the  contents  fall  into  a  lighter,  moored  alongside.  So  the  buckets  keep  on  at 
thetr  work,  filling  and  emptying  in  their  turn.  From  50  to  150  tons  are  thus  raised  in 
an  hour  by  each  steam-dredger,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
ballast-shoal,  and  other  ciretimstances. 

Kext  come  the  hcMaM-iighter$^  which  convey  the  ballast  from  the  iteam-drcdgert 
lo  the  vessels.    There  are  about  seventy  of  theeo,  each  capalde  of  coBtaining  aixtj  i 
Ions  of  ballast ;  and  all  float  up  the  river,  to  the  station  where  the  empty  colliers  lie.  ' 
Fivepenee  per  ton  is  paid  for  this  service,  divided  between  the  five  men  who  work  th# 
lighter. 

Finally^  we  trace  the  chain  of  operationt  to  the  MJad-h^ivirt^  who  are  employed  ] 
In  transferring  the  ballast  from  the  lighters  to  the  vessels.   The  vessels  are  at  the  time 
either  in  the  Pool  or  in  the  Docks  ;  and  it  is  at  tbe  Pool  and  the  Docks,  conse- 
quently, that  the  ballast-heaven  are  employed.     Here  begins  a  system  analogous  ta  . 
that  which  disgraced  the  eoaf-whippifuf  employment  before  the  recent  changes,    Tho  ' 
b^att-heavers  are  wholly  in  the  power  of  publicani  and  other  small  traders :  the 
masters  of  vessels,  in  order  to  save  themselves  trouble,  are  accustomed  to  give  into 
the  hands  of  publicans,  grocers,  or  butchers  (who  act  as  contractors),  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  ballasting  a  vessel    The  contractor  makes  the  necessary  application  to  the 
Ballast  Office,  gets  the  ballast  brought  to  the  side  of  the  Teseel,  pays  for  it,  employs 
the  bidlast-heavers  to  load  the  vessel,  pays  them  their  wages,  and  charges  the  master 
the  whole  in  one  sum.     How  this  system  affects  the  poor  ballast- beavers  may  be 
udged  from  the  description  we  shall  presently  give  of  the  coal- w hip pers.      The 
Frinity  House  authorities  are,  we  believe,  about  to  introduce  improvementi  in  these 
matters. 
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The  Coal-Tiude  or  tde  Thames. 

That  tho  Cottl-Trftde  of  the  Port  of  Ifondon  reiiuiros  &  large  wnount  of  sbippip^ 
and  of  commercial  muchinery  for  its  due  management,  will  Appear  e^'ideni  when 
we  consider  how  much  fuel  h  re<[uired  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  two  mUlioDA 
of  beiBga  who  inhabit  Iho  metropolis.  Tlic  beat  way  to  view  this  ia  by  taking  the 
ratio  which  the  consumption  of  Loadon  bears  to  tho  production  and  the  coiwumption 
of  all  England. 

It  ta  estimated  that  thero  are  about  90(X>  Bquate  miles  of  coal-fields  in  Qreit 
Britain,  which  yield  32a»00,0(X>  tons  of  coala  annually.  This  produce  ia  thus  appift- 
priated  (taking  the  aTcmge  of  the  last  few  years):  2,50tVXK)  tons  exported, 
lOjOW.OOO  tons  employed  in  the  iron  and  other  smelting  works,  S,5tW,00C>  tow 
shipped  coastwise  from  the  coal  districts  to  London  and  other  British  ports,  tad 
11,000,000  tons  distributed  iuhmd  by  canal  and  other  transit  for  general  consump- 
tion. Of  tho  8,5(X),tK:K)  tona  shipped  coastwise,  no  less  than  3,<X»0,000  to  3,600,OQf) 
tons  are  brought  to'  London.  About  cleT^en-twelfths  of  all  the  coals  brought  coastr 
wise  to  London  are  the  produce  of  the  Tyne,  W«ar,  aud  Tees  districts  ;  and  about 
two-fifths  come  from  the  Tyno  alone.  One-third  of  all  the  produce  of  thoso  three 
districts  is  brought  to  London.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts, of  the  Eailway  Gompt- 
nies  to  compete  for  tho  carriage  of  coal,  the  distance  of  London  from  the  eoal  di»- 
iricts  renders  the  trtinsit  so  expensive,  that  the  attempt  nearly  fails;  the  quantitj 
of  coal  brought  to  London  by  canal  or  railway  being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole. 

We  may,  then,  take  the  great  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field  aa  the  loaift 
source  of  the  metropolitan  supply  :  it  is  estimated  thsit  there  are  12,000  peraom  in 
those  two  counties  wholly  employed  in  digging  and  shipping  coals  for  London  alooa 
The  coal-owners  have  certaiD  arrangements  among  themselves,  concerning  tho  quan- 
tity and  price  of  the  coals  to  be  forwarded  to  London  ;  and  there  have  been  many 
struggles  by  the  ooal-owm^rs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other,  for  and 
against  the  maiotenance  of  these  regulations.  These  ships  are  subject  to  numerous 
dues,  which  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  are  pier  dues, 
light  dues,  harbour  dues,  town  dues,  metago  dues^  market  dues,  bailliagc  dues, 
groundage  dues,  and  many  others.  Somo  of  these  are  payable  before  the  ships  start; 
some  on  their  arrival  in  the  Thames.  The '*  Richmoud  Shilling"  is  no  longer  de- 
manded. This  enormity  had  the  following  origin.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  certain 
privileges  to  the  Kedinen  or  liustmen  of  Newcastle ;  who*  in  return,  granted  her  one 
shilling  per  chaldron  on  all  coab  shipped  from  the  Tyne,  This  remained  a  royal 
perquisite  ;  and  in  the  next  century  it  was  made  over  by  Charles  II.  to  his  children  by 
Loutse  Querouaille,  whence  has  sprung  the  ducal  house  of  Richmond,  By  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  coal-trade  of  the  Tyne  had  reached  such  a  large  amount, 
that  this  '^  Richmond  Shilliug*'  was  estimated  to  be  worth  no  less  than  J  19,000  per 
annum  ;  and  it  was  at  this  sum  that  the  grant  was  commuted  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  for  the  purpose.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Richmond  family 
received  nearly  half-a>million  sterling  in  purchase  of  the  grant ;  and  since  that  time 
the  "  Richmond  Shilling  "  has  disappeared  firom  the  list  of  coal-dues.  The  dues  have 
been  lowered  generally  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  calculated,  that  when  coals 
are  markeii  in  the  wholesale  lists  at  IRs.  per  ton  (before  the  coala  leave  tho  ship),  tho 
price  is,  on  an  average,  made  up  pretty  nearly  as  follows ;  8s.,  tho  value  of  the 
when  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  in  the  Tyne  \  %s.  for  the  transit  from  the 
the  Thames ;  and  2#.  Thames  dues.     In  1648  there  were  3,418,310  tons  of 
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brought  ooMtwise  to  London:  they  employed  2717  Bhips,  which  brought  12,267 
cargoes,  of  somewhat  under  300  tons  each  on  an  average. 

Once  arriyed  m  the  Thames,  the  coals  become  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  good 
deal  of  legislation.  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1831,  determines  the  following 
among  many  other  points.  The  Goal  Exchange  was  made  a  free  market,  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  who  were  empowered  to  appoint  officers,  to  enlarge  or 
zeboild  the  Exchange  when  necessary,  to  raise  loans  for  managing  the  market,  to  pay 
off  these  loans  by  a  duty  'of  a  penny  a  ton  on  all  coals  brought  into  the  Thames 
westward  of  Qrayesend,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  Goal  Exchange, 
and  to  r^fulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coals  in  the  Port.  Various  dues  which  had 
been  granted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Corporation,  either  by  Royal  Charter  or  by 
act  of  Parliament,  were  commuted  for  a  siogle  payment  or  due  of  Is.  per  ton,  which 
due  must  be  paid  before  the  removal  of  any  coals  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharfs.  The 
vendor  must  send  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Coal  Market,  with  every  cargo  of  coal,  a  certifi- 
cate, stating  the  date  of  shipment,  the  name  and  owner  of  the  ship,  the  quantity  of 
coals,  the  collieries  whence  brought,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  coals ;  and  the  certifi- 
cate so  sent  is  registered  at  the  Coal  ]\Iarket  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  An  act 
passed  in  1838  confirmed  most  of  the  provisions  of  that  passed  in  1831,  and  gave 
additional  powers  to  the  Corporation  in  respect  to  stringent  regulations  for  control- 
ling the  coal  ships  in  the  Thames.  In  1845  another  act  was  passed,  which  will 
remain  in  force  until  1862.  The  railways  had  begun  somewhat  to  alarm  the  Corpora- 
tion :  and  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all  coals  brought  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  by  conveyance  must  pay  the  Corporation  dues ;  but  out  of  anif  of  these  dues 
one  penny  per  ton  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  to 
aid  the  funds  for  opening  new  streets,  and  making  similar  improvements  in  the 
metropolis — an  instance  of  bargain-making,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  about  as 
curious  as  any  we  may  meet  with. 

Let  the  rmder  suppose  a  coal-laden  ship  to  have  arrived  in  the  Thames ;  let  this 
ship  have  gone  its  proper  course  of  proceeding  at  Qravesend,  and  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  paying  all  the  dues  demanded  thereon.  What  next  follows  1  The 
Cad  Exchange  is  the  scene  of  the  transactions  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 
The  coatrfactor»  of  London  are,  like  the  coalrfiUers  of  Newcastle,  agents  or  brokers 
between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  The  owner  of  a  coal-ship  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  coal-merchant  who  is  about  to  become  the  buyer  of  the  cargo — as  little, 
indeed,  as  a  railway  shareholder  knows  to  whom  his  shares  are  transferred  in  the 
event  of  sale.  The  coal-factors  form  a  distinct  body  in  themselves,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  the  Coal  Exchange.  The  merchants  or  buyers  must  conform  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  this  body.  The  factors,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  coal- 
owners  of  the  north,  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  cargoes  which  they 
will  offer  for  sale  on  any  given  market-day ;  this  number  depends  on  two  circum- 
stances— the  number  of  coal-ships  which  may  have  entered  the  Thames  between  one 
market-day  and  another,  and  the  market  price  of  coals  on  the  day.  Although  the 
<<  limitation  of  the  vend"  is  not  so  stringent  as  it  once  was,  there  is  still  considerable 
power  exerted  by  the  northern  coal-owners  in  controlling  the  metropolitan  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  have  no  interest  in  these  restric- 
tions, have  certain  by-laws  which  tend  somewhat  to  throw  open  the  trade ;  so  that 
the  actual  price  is  determined  by  a  kind  of  balance  of  opposite  forces.  Under  cer- 
tain states  of  the  market,  no  less  than  400  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  lying  in  the 
Thames  at  one  time,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  sold,  according  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  factors. 
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The  mode  of  conducting  the  Bale  of  coal  i§  pretty  much  as  follows : — ^Thcre  aft 
three  market-dajs  at  the  Coal  Exchange— Mondays,  Wddoeadajs,  and  FridEji ;  oa 
which  days  the  market  hours  are  from  twelve  to  half-past  two.  Every  factor  hmi  a 
list,  setting  forth  the  sorta  of  coal  he  has  for  sale  each  tnarket^ay  ;  and  whcA  a 
carg^o  is  sold,  an  agreement  is  entered  into  with  the  buyer,  the  price  and  conditioiii 
of  payment  being  stated  in  detail.  All  sales  are  private ;  that  is,  they  are  not  by 
auction.  The  factor  will  oot  take  the  consigniaent  of  coals,  unless  the  owner  con- 
forms to  all  the  regulations  of  the  market,  as  to  rotation,  &c.  The  factora  are  paid 
by  a  commission  of  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sale,  and  threepence  for  tha 
factorage.  The  factors  take  the  whole  risk  of  payment,  being  responsible  to  tha 
owners  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  coals. 

Such,  with  perhaps  a  few  minor  modiBcations,  is  the  nature  of  the  dealinga  carried 
on  at  the  new  Coal  Exchange— the  opening  of  which  afforded  luch  materiala  for  uhow 
and  parade  a  year  and  a  half  ago*  The  old  Coal  Exchange  belonged  to  private 
individuals  till  1807,  when  the  Corporation  purchased  it,  and  made  it  an  open  coal 
market.  In  the  year  l84o  the  leading  firms  in  the  coaUtrade  petitioned  the  Cor- 
poration to  build  a  new  Exchange  worthy  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  trade; 
the  Corporation  assented ;  and  Mr,  Bunning,  the  City  Clerk  of  the  Works,  mad« 
the  designs  for  a  new  building,  T?hich  was  finished  and  opened  in  1849.  Great 
was  the  bustle,  when,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  Prince  Consort  formally 
opened  the  new  Coal  Exchange.  How  the  river  barges  and  stearaera  were  decked 
out  in  their  best  holiday  array  :  how  the  City  barges,  with  their  gilded  prows  and 
their  red-coated  rowers,  took  rank  in  the  water  pageant :  how  the  bridges  and  tha 
piers  and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators  :  how  the  guns  iired  and  the 
music  sounded,  and  the  people  applauded  :  how  the  speeches  were  made  and  the 
hmcbeon  eaten  : — ^al!  this  was  duly  recorded  in  the  newppapers  of  the  day. 

The  new  Coal  Exchange,  like  all  other  buildiogs  which  deviate  from  customary 
rules,  has  been  freely  criticised.  The  sticklers  for  precedeat  are  not  ijuite  satisfied 
with  the  tower  at  the  corner,  iind  sundry  faults  have  been  hunted  out  here  and 
there  ;  while  many  who  advocate  inventive  desigo,  think  that  if  t/n^t/  had  been  eon- 
suited,  they  might  have  invented  something  better*  Such,  however,  is  architectural 
criticism  in  general  ;  and  Mr.  Dunning,  like  others  iu  his  profession,  must  go  through 
the  ordeal.  As  seen  from  the  river,  behind  or  beyond  Billingsgate,  or  from  Tlmmes 
Street  a  little  westward  of  Billingsgate,  the  Coal  Exchange  presents  to  view  two 
flat  fronts,  south  and  west,  with  a  peculiar  structure  of  a  wholly  different  kind  at 
the  south-west  comer.  The  two  fronts — one  in  Lower  Thames  Street  and  the  other 
in  St.  Mary-at-Hill — are  built  of  Portlaod  stone,  in  the  Italian  style.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  comer,  by  a  semicircular  portico  of  considerable  height,  with 
Reman  Doric  columns  and  eutabl^iture  ;  above  the  portico,  on  a  plnin  circular  pedes- 
tal, is  a  tower  of  Portland  stone  ;  the  lower  story  having  Ionic  columns  and  entabU- 
ture,  supporting  a  stone  pedestal  with  ornamental  scrolls,  on  which  the  upper  story 
is  erected  ;  this  tipper  story  has  omamontal  pillars  and  entablature,  and  is  covered 
with  a  conical  roof  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball  Within  this  tower  is  the  principal 
staircase,  leading  to  the  various  rooms  and  office.^,  and  lighted  by  large  windowa 
The  large  hall  or  merchants'  area  presents  a  striking  effect.  It  is  a  rotunda,  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  covered  in  by  a  glazed  dome,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy-four  feet 
from  the  floor.  Three  tiers  of  projecting  galleries  run  round  the  rotunda,  in  front  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Coal  Factors'  offices.  In  twenty-four  compartments  or 
panels,  immediately  beneath  the  dome,  are  paintings  in  encaustic  by  Mr.  Sang,  repre- 
senting various  plants  and  fossil  remains  found  in  coal  strata.     The  rotunda  Is  floored 
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1  a  beaudful  manner  with  inlaid  wood,  composed  of  4000  pieces— axraaged  in 
lenddic  and  emblematical  forms.    The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  £40,000. 

In  the  Coal  Exchange,  then,  the  merchant  arranges  for  the  purchase  of  his  coals. 
Jntil  1831  there  was  a  Coal  Meters'  Establishment,  connected  with  the  Corporation, 
ar  controlling  the  measuring  or  weighing  of  coals,  on  which  a  fee  was  payable ;  but 
his  establishment  is  now  abolished,  and  the  coal-owners,  factors,  and  merchants,  have 
greed  on  a  substitute  among  themselves.  A  committee  of  owners  and  merchants  pay 
or  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  weighers,  the  expense  being  borne  in  equal  pro- 
•ortions  by  the  buyer  and  seller. 

The  coal-owners,  the  coal-factors,  the  coal-merchant,  and  the  Corporation,  all  have 
heir  interests  in  these  transactions,  and  all  have  certain  conditions  to  fulfil.  But 
bis  is  not  the  end  of  the  Thames  coal  traffic.  The  merchant  has  bought  his  coals  ; 
ut  how  is  he  to  transfer  them  from  the  ship  to  his  wharf  ?  This  opens  to  us  another 
cene  of  Thames  industry  ;  we  have  to  take  a  glance  at  the  hard-working,  oft-com- 
laining'  coed-shippers.  A  whipper  is  a  man  who  removes  the  coals  from  a  coal-ship 
»  barges  drawn  up  alongside  ;  he  is  said  to  whip  the  coals ;  but  as  this  is  a  kind  of 
hipping  differing  wholly  from  that  to  which  school-boys  or  soldiers  are  subjected, 
re  cannot  venture  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  term.  The  expense  of  this  transfer  is 
ot  borne  by  the  Corporation,  by  the  factors,  or  by  the  merchants  ;  it  is  included  in 
be  freightage  which  the  coal-owner  pays  to  the  ship-owner.  The  crews  very  rarely 
rhip  the  coals  ;  it  is  almost  always  done  by  hired  porters  or  whippers.  These  men 
sually  work  in  gangs,  generally  of  nine  each,  and  the  agreement  is  always  so  much 
•er  ton  for  the  whole  gang.  The  terms  are  usually  about  one  penny  per  ton  per  man. 
'he  coal-merchant  who  has  bought  the  cargo  sends  his  own  barges  to  the  side  of  the 
hip,  and  the  gang  of  coal-whippers  work  on  until  they  have  emptied  the  cargo  into 
be  barges.  Some  of  them  descend  into  the  hold,  and  fill  baskets  or  boxes  with  coals, 
nd  others  draw  up  the  laden  baskets  by  means  of  ropes,  pulleys,  and  a  stage  of  steps, 
nd  empty  the  contents  into  the  barges.  The  work  is  the  coarsest  and  rudest  kind 
f  manual  labour.  Nine  men  can  whip  about  80  or  90  tons  in  a  day.  It  has  been 
alculated  that  each  of  these  men,  in  an  average  day's  work,  makes  about  sixteen 
undred  ascents  and  descents.  *^  The  men  can  often  earn  a  shilling  an  hour  each 
rhile  at  work,  but  the  number  of  hours'  work  obtainable  in  a  week  is  subject  to  much 
uctuation.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  the  earnings  are  decidedly  above  those  of 
ibouring  men  generally."  There  are  from  1600  to  2000  men  thus  employed  on  the 
*hames,  and  they  have  often  found  means  to  make  the  position  of  interlopers  into 
beir  trade  anything  but  agreeable.  ^'  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  these  strong 
nd  hearty  men  suffered  themselves  to  be  duped  in  an  extraordinary  way  by  publicans 
nd  petty  shopkeepers  on  shore.  The  custom  was  for  the  captain  of  a  coal-ship,  when 
e  required  a  cargo  to  be  whipped,  to  apply  to  one  of  these  publicans  for  a  gang  ;  and 
gang  was  thereupon  sent  from  the  public-house.  There  was  no  professed  or  pre- 
rranged  deduction  from  the  price  paid  for  the  work  ;  the  captain  paid  the  publican, 
nd  the  publican  paid  the  coal-whippers  ;  but  the  publican  or  middleman  had  his 
rofit  in  another  way.  The  coal-whipper  was  expected  to  come  to  the  public-house 
1  the  morning,  to  drink  while  waiting  for  work  ;  to  take  drink  with  him  to  the  ship  ; 
>  drink  again  when  the  day's  work  was  done  ;  and  to  linger  about  and  in  the  public- 
ouse  until  almost  bedtime,  before  his  day's  wages  were  paid.  The  consequence  was, 
liat  an  enormous  ratio  of  his  earnings  went  every  week  to  the  publican.  The  pub- 
cans  were  wont  to  rank  their  dependents  into  two  classes — the  *  constant  men'  and 
be  *  stragglers ;'  of  whom  the  former  were  first  served  whenever  a  cargo  was  to  be 
rhipped :  in  return  for  this,  they  were  expected  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their 
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■pftro  time  in  the  publie-bousc,  and  even  to  take  up  tboir  lodgings  there.  As  the 
cottbwhippers  contrived  by  intimidation  to  keep  out  strangers  from  their  tndt^ 
tho  pii1>licans  and  their  immediate  adherents  were  able  to  harass  those  who  wished  to 
escape  from  this  truck  system;  and  the  *  penny -a- ton  men'  used  to  receire  manji 
drubbing  from  the  *  penny -ftirthing  men/  The  captains  preferred  applying  to  tk* 
publicans  rather  than  en^^aging  the  men  themselves,  because  it  SAved  them  troaUe, 
and  because  (as  WM  pretty  well  understood)  the  publicans  curried  faTOur  with  that 
bj  indirect  means.  Grocers  and  small  shopkeepers  did  the  same  ;  and  the  coftl-wht^ 
pers  had  then  to  buy  bad  and  dear  groceries  instead  of  bad  and  dear  beer  aad  gin,"-^ 
Companiori  to  the  BrUuh  Ahmtime^  185^1 

The  Legislature  has  not  thought  it  bcDeatli  its  dignity  to  throw  a  shield  of  protec- 
tion over  tbeso  strong  and  hardy  men,  who  with  a  little  more  self-reliance  would  t* 
perfectly  able  to  defend  themselves  ;  thoy  have  sullered  themselvei  to  be  duped  like 
children,  and  then  ask  the  Lcg:islature  to  protect  them  like  children.  Many  of  tht 
earlier  statutes  relating  to  tho  coal-trade  sought  to  remedy  the  grierances  of  the  coal- 
whippers  ;  but  the  publicans  outwitted  the  legislators.  In  the  year  1834  a  beneToieni 
officer,  Lieutenant  Arnold,  determined  to  try  how  far  an  individual  could  remedy  the 
aynteni  ;  be  established  a  CoabwUipper's  Office,  in  \vbich  the  men  could  nsjoeive  the 
whole  of  their  earnings,  without  the  necessity  of  such  constant  resort  to  public-houses; 
but  the  publicans  contrived  to  render  the  plan  nugatory.  The  Legislature  at  lengtb 
established  a  stringent  system.  The  Coal  whippers'  Act  of  1843  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions  : — A  Board  of  Commissioners  is  appointed  for  registering  and  regulat- 
ing the  coal- whippers^  consisting  of  nine  Commissioners — four  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  four-  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  one  by  the  Ship-Owner's  Society. 
All  coal-whippcrs  are  rcgi,^tered  by  the  Board,  and  receive  certificates,  for  which  they 
pay  a  small  fee.  Offices  and  stations  are  provided  by  the  Corporation,  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  provide  all  the  requisite  stages,  planki| 
gins,  baskets,  shovels,  and  tucklo  for  whipping  the  coals  ;  the  coal-owner  may  usi 
apparatus  of  his  own,  but  if  he  borrow  such,  it  can  only  be  fi-om  the  Commissionen^ 
by  whom  the  hire  is  charged  at  so  much  n  cargo.  The  master  of  every  laden  coal- 
ship  is  to  send  notice  to  the  CoaJ-wIiippcr's  Office,  as  to  the  place,  the  quantity,  and 
the  time  of  the  couls  to  be  whipped.  The  officers  of  the  Commission  era,  upon  receipt 
of  this  notice,  hold  a  kind  of  auction  among  tho  gangs  of  coiil-wbippers  there  as- 
sembled ;  and  the  gang  which  will  take  the  work  at  the  lowest  price  is  selected,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  master  of  the  vcsseh  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  whipping, 
the  master  h  to  pay  the  wages  to  a  person  appointed  hy  the  Commissioners,  and  this 
money  is  banded  over  to  thocoal-whippcrs,  with  a  deduction  not  exceeding  a  farthing 
in  a  shilling.  These  rules  are  opemtive  for  the  whole  distance  from  London  Bridge  to 
Gravesend.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1S4G,  extending  the  operation  of  this  si 
with  a  few  slight  alterationi^,  t'dl  1851, 

The  coal-heavtrs^  sometimua  called  conJ-hxck^rs^  are  employed  in  carrying  coals 
the  barges  to  the  wharfi*  and  waggons.  They  work  in  gangs  of  five  men  each,  two 
shovelmen  and  three  portetif ;  and  are  p:ud  by  the  wharfinger  at  so  much  per  ton. 
In  winter  time  the  coal-whippers  make  short  days,  as  they  do  not  work  by  candle- 
light ;  but  the  coal-backers  work  both  before  and  after  daylight,  by  the  lud  of  the 
light  of  burning  coals  contained  in  an  open  suspended  frame  or  cresset.  These  men 
are  supposed  to  number  about  1500,  and  to  earn  about  £1  per  week  each  all  the  year 
round,  Thuir  wtJik  is  among  the  most  laborious  known  on  the  Thames.  Besides  the 
portering  of  the  coals  from  the  hvrges  to  the  wharfs  and  waggons,  the  conl-backers 
often  bring  up  the  coals  from  the  holds  of  the  colliers ;  for,  as  has  been  before  ci- 
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t-m6f chants  are  permitted  to  irMp  their  coals  by  men  iii  their  own  cm- 
>y  ;  and  the  collier  is  in  that  case  often  brought  up  so  close  to  the  wharf,  that  the 
al'backert  can  carry  the  coals  from  the  vessels,  across  three  or  four  barges,  to  the 
lorf. 

The  reader  will  possibly  think  that  we  ehall  never  have  done  with  these  coalper- 
eiaiges,  these  fuel-providers  ;  but  we  must  entreat  a  little  attention  to  the  toal-mftcrs^ 
e  eoai-^ff^Hf  the  eoal^enggon^triy  and  the  coal-trimmers.  Wc  have  followed  the  com- 
erci&l  history  of  the  coals  on  the  water ;  let  us  now  trace  them  on  land.  The  four 
■i—Pi  we  have  jni«t  named  are  the  servanta  of  the  coal-merchant.  When  tho  coal- 
bckers  have  deposited  the  coals  at  the  various  wharfs,  the  finest  qualities  of  coal  are 
indered  still  more  choice  by  a  process  of  sifting  or  screening  j  and  this  is  done  by  the 
td-wiftfrs.  Then  comes  the  work  of  the  eoa/-fiNeii'it,  by  whom  the  sacks  are  laden,  and 
spoated  in  the  waggons  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  hoases  of  the  consumers.  Next  arc 
quired  the  services  of  the  &Hil-u^xgt}0}urs  or  carmen,  who  understand  the  manage- 
lent  of  horses^  and  contrive  to  worm  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  London ; 
id  these  men  are  accompanied  by  the  co^d'trimmer^j  who  assist  in  depositing  and 
imming  the  cargo  in  the  purchasers'  cellars.  All  these  classes  of  men  form  eoUec- 
vcly  the  body  of  coal-porters, 

Calculaiions  have  been  made  which  tend  to  show,  that  besides  the  36,000  miners, 
kUors,  and  whippers,  who  are  always  engaged  in  supplying  London  with  coals,  there 
re  about  1000  coal-dealers^  3<X>0  coal-porters,  and  2CKX>  waggoners  and  trimmers,  400 
barfs,  and  5000  horses,  employed  in  a  similar  direction.^a  black  army  of  more  than 
11,000  strong  besides  the  dumb  creatures. 

The  Cor.n-Tr.U)E  op  the  Thames, 

Of  all  the  various  departments  of  commerce  on  the  Thames,  that  of  Corn  employs 
le  greatest  number  of  ships,  after  Coftl  What  with  the  foreigE  vesseli  and  the 
>asters,  the  river  and  the  docks  often  exhibit  a  very  busy  scene,  in  corn-ships 
lone.  The  most  important  article  of  food,  to  a  population  of  upwards  of  two  mil- 
DQ8,  must  indeed  be  a  matter  of  high  concern  ;  and  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
letropolis  exhibits  vegetable  gardens  rather  than  corn-fields,  w©  are  all  the  more 
ependent  on  distant  supply. 

It  has  taken  society  many  ages  to  leam  the  truth,  that  the  supply  of  a  large  biwn 
ith  food  may  pretty  safely  be  left  to  the  every-day  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers^ 
ithout  any  intricate  legislation.  Kings  and  Parliaments,  mayors  and  magistrates, 
ere  wont  to  think  that  the  people  would  bo  exposed  to  occasional  starvation,  unless 
ylh  quantity  and  price  of  provisions  were  determined  authoritatively.  The  commer- 
,al  history  of  England  is  a  running  commentary  on  this  principle,  and  on  the  steps 
f  which  it  has  gradually  given  way  to  a  sounder  view. 

At  early  periods  London  received  its  supply  of  com  almost  wholly  from  Kent  and 
asex-  Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  afterwards  added  to  the  list.  About  three 
mturies  ago  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  com-dealera  from  having  more 
lan  ten  quarters  in  stock  at  one  time  ;  and  the  subatance  of  this  proclamation  was 
)oii  afterwards  embodied  in  a  statute,  which  provided  that  no  persons  should  buy 
jm  for  the  sake  of  selling  again.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been,  that  by  having 
0  parties  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer,  the  price  to  the  consumer  might  be 
^wer, — a  fallacy  which  the  geneml  history  of  trade  easily  refutes.  In  liondon  the 
orporation  and  the  Livery  Ck»mpanieji  were  accnstoraed  to  provide  a  store  of  corn  to 
uard  against  scarcity,  Sir  Stephen  Brown,  Lord  Mayor  in  1438,  established  a  public 
ranary ;  and  such  granaries  became  frequent  in  later  years :  the  main  purpose  being 
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to  supply  corn  to  the  poor  ftt  cheap  rates  whon  the  ro&rke^price  became  high.  But 
the  operations  of  the  regular  dealers  became  disarranged  bj  these  artificial  prooteit 
isgs ;  and  there  is  now  little  question  that  the  market-price  of  com  suffered 
fluctuation  from  these  causes  than  if  the  sale  and  purchase  had  been  left  to  fetdt 
themselves.  By  about  the  year  1521  the  City  was  regularly  proTiaioned  with  com  hy 
the  Corporation  and  the  Compitnlcs ;  a  Urge  store  beiog  always  kept  at  the  Brtdst- 
bouse.  After  a  time  it  was  determined  that  each  of  the  twelve  great  Companiei 
should  buy  their  own  corn,  and  store  it  up  at  the  Bridgehouse,  there  to  be  sold  fo«P 
lime  to  time.  The  garners  at  the  Bridgchouse  woro  divided  into  twelve  part^  each 
for  one  Company.  Baking-OTGns  alio  were  built,  some  at  the  Bridgchouse  and  mas 
at  the  Companies'  halls.  At  length  the  Great  Fire  destroyed  the  granaries,  milli,  and 
ovens  J  and  as  it  was  found  by  this  time  that  this  corporate  mode  of  buying  and  sdl* 
ing  com  was  not  so  eil'ectual  a^  the  operatioDs  of  private  trade,  the  system  died  oai 
The  corn  at  thut  time  was  landed  at  Que  en  hi  the  and  Billrngsgate,  whence  it  was  nMlcd 
and  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  to  various  parts  of  London,  There  were  two  ocn^ 
markets,  ooe  in  Comhill,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapslde.  Bread  Streel  ww 
for  many  centuries  the  chief  market  for  baked  bread  ;  the  bakers  were  compelled  Id 
sell  their  bread  in  open  market,  at  fixed  prices  ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  many 
penalties  and  punishments  for  deviating  from  the  rules.  In  one  instance  a  bakery  for 
giving  deficient  weight,  '^was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets  of  the  city ,  with 
a  fool's  cap  ou  his  head,  and  about  hiii  neck  were  suspended  his  loaves  of  deficieni 
weight.'*  The  Ajf4:^  of  bread  was  determined  first  by  the  City  authorities,  and  aft«^ 
wards  by  act  of  Parliament :  its  object  was  to  compel  the  bakers  to  increase  the  siie 
of  the  loaves  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  bakers  of  Stratford, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  used  to  bring  much  bread  up  to  London  ;  the  com  came  to 
Stratford  by  the  river  Lea,  and  the  Ijread  was  brought  to  Loudon  in  carts,  which  tock 
up  their  station  in  Cornhill  and  Cheapmde,  where  the  bread-carts  soon  became  sar* 
rounded  by  the  bujers. 

At  the  begiuuing  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Corn-market  was  at  Bear  Quay  in 
Thames  Street ;  and  there  were  ilour  and  meal  maikets  at  Queenliithe,  and  B«ii 
Holborn  Bridge.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  commercial  system  oi  faeiarage — ^dow 
cmph>ycd  in  so  many  branches  of  trade — was  first  applied  to  the  corn-trade,  Tbs 
change  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  A  number  of  Essei 
farmers  used  to  frequent  an  inn  at  Whitechapel,  and  leave  with  the  lamllord  samples 
of  corUj  with  a  commission  to  seU  for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  farmeif 
attending  the  next  market.  The  next  stage  was  for  persons  to  establish  tbemselvtf 
as  factors  or  agents  for  different  farmers,  and  tii  establifih  stands  in  diiferent  pJaosa. 
Those  stands  increased  so  much  In  number,  that  a  Com  Exchange  was  built  to  aooom- 
modate  the  factors,  in  Mark  Lane,  in  1747.  Eighty  years  afterwards  the  New  Oofa 
Exchange  was  built.  Before  describing  the  market  operations  at  these  places,  ws 
must  speak  of  the  coru-ships  in  the  river  and  the  docks. 

The  corn  arrives  in  the  port  of  London  in  various  sized  vessels,  containing  from  9O0 
to  3iK»0  quarters  ;  those  from  Essex  and  Kent  bring  from  300  to  600  quarters ;  thms 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  500  to  600  quarters ;  those  from  Ireland,  700  to  1200  ;  while 
those  from  foreign  countries  bring  yet  larger  quantities.  To  make  a  ton  in  weight, 
there  are  about  37  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  beans  or  peas,  45  of  barley,  or  56  of  oati. 
When  a  corn-laden  ship  arrives  in  the  Thameflj  whether  from  British  or  foreign  jiarfei, 
it  is  fiubjoctcd  to  numerous  dues  imd  corporate  charges.  There  are  water-hiiilliage, 
groundage,  Lord  Mayor*s  dues,  cocket  dues,  and  others.  The  City  claims  the  right  of 
tnea*uring  the  corn,  which  is  done  by  sworn  motors  and  fellowship-porters-   The  meiiti 
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Me  appointed  by  the  Citj  Com  and  Goal  Committee ;  whereas  the  porters  are  appointed 
bj  the  Alderman  of  Billingsgate  Ward,  ex-officio  Governor  of  the  Fellowship-porters. 
There  are  meeting-places  for  both  bodies,  where  they  receive  instructions  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  com  brought  from  the  counties  near  London  is  mostly  in  sacks ; 
but  that  which  is  brought  from  more  distant  places  is  in  most  cases  stowed  in  loose 
bulk  in  the  ships  ;  and  the  metage  arrangements  vary  slightly  in  the  two  cases.  At 
the  appointed  time  and  place,  a  sworn  meter,  accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  fellow- 
ship-porters, board  the  ship,  and  proceed  to  measure  the  com.  If  the  com  is  in  loose 
bulk,  two  of  the  porters  lade  the  com  into  the  measure  with  concave  wooden  shovels, 
pass  the ''  strike  "  over  the  surface,  and  empty  the  contents  of  the  measure  into  a  sack 
held  by  a  third  porter ;  when  filled,  the  sack  is  hoisted  up  by  three  porters  on  deck, 
and  shot  by  one  of  them  over  the  ship's  side  ;  it  falls  into  a  lighter,  in  loose  bulk  If 
the  com  is  in  sacks,  the  sacks  are  emptied  on  board  into  the  measures,  and  turned  over 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  lighter  arrives  at  the  granary,  the  com  is  again  measured, 
and  is  carried  in  sacks  to  the  floor  where  it  is  to  be  stored,  where  it  is  again  shot  loose. 
When  the  com  is  sold,  the  buyer  sends  sacks  for  it  to  the  granary,  and  another  mea- 
suring takes  place.  The  meter  and  his  gang  of  porters  can  measure  from  400  to  800 
quarters  in  a  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

We  follow  the  com  to  the  granaries,  which  are  large  lofty  buildings,  studding  both 
banks  of  the  river  for  many  miles  ;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bermondsey  and  Shad  Thames.  There  are  also  warehouses  for  com  at  most 
of  the  docks.  The  duty  on  imported  com  is  now  so  small  (U.  per  quarter  on  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  4|{/.  per  cwt.'on  all  kinds  of  fiour  and  meal),  that  the  speculative  cal- 
culations of  the  bonding  system  are  nearly  abandoned  ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  "  slid- 
ing scale,"  the  msh  of  com  into  the  market  on  particular  days  was  enormous.  So 
long  as  the  com  was  in  the  bonding  warehouses  or  granaries,  it  paid  no  duty  ;  but  the 
duty  had  to  be  paid  before  the  com  could  be  removed.  The  duty  fell  lower  as  the 
price  rose ;  and  the  com-merchant,  with  a  granary  well  stored,  looked  out  for  a  period 
when  the  market  price  was  as  high,  and  the  duty  as  low,  as  possible  ;  if  such  a  favour- 
able time  arrived,  he  instantly  paid  the  duty,  liberated  his  com,  and  threw  it  upon 
the  market.  But  as  other  dealers  were  as  sharp  as  he,  they  all  did  more  or  less  alike ; 
and  the  market  received  a  very  flood  of  corn.  This  sudden  and  large  supply  speedily 
lowered  the  market  price,  and  thereby  raised  the  duty  ;  so  that  another  merchant, 
three  or  four  days  afterwards,  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  take  his  corn  out  of  bond 
without  actual  loss.  Such  is  the  mode  of  explaining  the  enormous  fortunes  and  the 
enormous  failures  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  com-trade.  Occasions  have  been 
known  in  which  many  thousand  quarters  of  com  have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames ; 
it  was  actually  worth  less  than  nothing,  owing  to  a  glutted  market,  a  very  low  price, 
a  very  high  duty,  and  a  constant  outlay  for  granary  rent.  The  granary  rent,  fire- 
insurance,  and  wages  for  tending  and  screening,  amount  to  about  Is.  per  week  for  100 
quarters  of  com. 

The  present  Com  Exchange,  w^e  have  said,  was  built  about  eighty  years  after  the 
first — that  is,  in  1828.  The  old  building  was  not  destroyed,  but  remains  as  a  kind  of 
adjunct  to  the  new  one  ;  both  were,  however,  much  endangered,  and  the  older  one 
considerably  damaged,  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  burnt  down  some  adjoining  pre- 
mises, on  Sept.  19,  1850.  The  Exchange  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Mark  Lane.  It 
presents  a  front  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style  with  six  columns,  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature and  cornice,  and  having  side  buildings  in  the  form  of  wings.  '  The  interior 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  large  open  hall,  lighted  by  a  central  lantern.  Around  this 
hall  are  the  stands  belonging  to  corn-factors,  corn-merchants,  millers,  granary  keepers, 
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and  liglitermen  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  corn- factors.  The  samples  of  grain  are  displiyed 
in  smiiLl  bags  and  wixhieu  howls  ;  and  every  purchaser  places  undoubted  rc*lia*iio«  on 
the  houour  of  the  factor^  thtit  the  bulk  of  the  corn  shall  correspomi  with  the  suapk 
There  is  a  seed-nuu-ket  held  in  another  part  of  the  liuildmg.  The  market-dajri  are 
Mondaji  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three.  The  Kentifh 
and  Essex  dealers  have  certain  privilegea  of  long  standing,  in  the  Corn  Exchaofe, 
and  generally  transact  their  sales  for  ready  money  j  but  nearly  all  other  cgrn  is  paid 
for  by  bills  at  one  or  two  months. 

The  Timber  A5d  Fish  Tkades  of  tub  Thuccs. 

From  Cortiy  we  pass  on  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  TiirJtcv^  so  far  M  f^gttli 
the  commerce  of  the  Thames.  That  the  tiniber  docks  of  the  Port  of  IfOodoiD,  wtA 
the  arrangements  for  importing  and  unshipping  timber,  are  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  comfort  of  the  metropoliij,  may  he  shown  in  many  way  a.  U  hat 
been  estimated  that  the  houses  bniit  e^tvry  ye^ir  n\  the  metropolis,  if  placed  in  a  row» 
would  reach  from  London  to  Windsor  ;  and  that  the  wood  employed  in  buildiof 
these  houses  would  amount  to  15u,0{X>  forest  trees^mostly  pine  or  fir»  Then  there  i* 
the  timber,  for  the  moiit  part  of  a  superior  iiuality^  used  in  making  the  fumituit 
for  these  houses  ;  the  elm  for  making  coffins  for  the  50,<.KX)  persons  who  die  CTeiy 
year  in  the  metropolis  \  the  oak  for  the  large  amount  of  ships  yearly  built  ;  aai 
the  large  quantity  of  wood  consumed  for  the  countless  minor  purposes  to  which 
thiii  material  is  applied.  How  much  of  the  timber  imported  into  the  Thames  ii 
sent  for  use  into  the  country,  it  is  quite  imposaihle  to  determine ;  but  it  is  oer* 
tain  that  this  must  form  a  large  addition  to  that  which  is  actimlly  applied  to  ujc 
within  the  metropolb.  About  l,(HM\iKK>  timlier- trees  arc  supposed  to  be  u*ed 
annually  in  house-building  in  Great  Britain  ;  If^li^OiX)  in  making  fumitnrc  ;  240,(.K)0 
in  building  ships;  40,LXK1  in  making  coffins.  Without  reckoning  minor  uses,  »e 
have  hero  a  million  and  a  half  of  timber-trees  annually  consumed, — the  prodnoi 
of  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  forest  ;  and  the  Thames  has  to  accommodate 
much  more  of  this  timber  than  is  equivalent  to  the  mt^tropolitan  populatioiL 

IIow  much  of  this  timber  is  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  how  much  imjiorted, 
cannot  bo  known.  All  that  can  be  determined  is,  the  amount  of  imported  timber 
on  which  Customs  duties  ai'o  paid*  The  timber  is  divided  into  various  clasM^  ftf 
»  means  of  determining  the  rate  of  duty.  Trees  hewn  and  squared  into  logs  are 
termed  timber;  but  when  sawn  into  thinner  pieccis  they  become  deah.  Timber 
consiat-a  chie tly  of  pine,  elm,  oak,  ash,  and  birch  ;  mahogany  and  dye-woodi  do 
not  receive  tho  name  of  timber.  But  the  sawn  logs  have  themselves  difiereul 
names,  according  to  the  ^iits  into  which  they  are  cut — such  as  battens,  battea 
ends,  deals,  deal  ends,  planks,  boards,  and  firewood.  The  quantity  of  all  kinds 
imported  into  Great  Britain  yearly  varies  from  one  million  and  three-quartet*  to 
two  millions  of  loa^ls — a  load  being  equal  to  fifty  cubic  feet.  It  *u  calculated  that 
the  siu^jrisingly  large  nujul»er  of  G7,<X>0  seamen  are  employed  in  bringing  timber 
from  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  into  British  ports. 

Omitting  all  other  ports,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  Tbames,  it  is  found 
that  about  SOO  timber-laden  ships  enter  the  Thauies  annually,  of  an  average  bm^ 
den  of  about  350  tons  each.  By  following  these  8u0  ships  to  their  destination  we 
gain  an  insight  into  the  timber  trade  of  the  port  of  London.  They  take  up  their 
station  in  one  or  other  of  five  docks — the  Wedt  India  and  the  Regent's  Docks,  on 
the  ftliddlesex  side;  and  the  Commercial,  the  Surrey  Canal,  and  the  East  Countiy 
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Docks,  on  the  Surrey  side.    The  Commercial  Dock  receiyea  more  timbor-laden  ships 
than  any  other  in  the  Thames. 

About   1000  men  are   employed   at  the  timber  docks  as  porters  and  rafters  ;  a 
small  number  of  them  permanently,  but  the  majority  earning  a  precarious  liviDg. 
In    some   cases  the   dock  authorities  and  the  timber-merchants  employ  their  own 
men  to  clear  the  cargoes;  but  in  others  it  is  customary  to  give  the  work  to  a 
contractor,  called  a  lumper,  who  undertakes  to  get  it  executed  for  a  certain  defi- 
nite sum.    These  lumpers  are  often  publicans  :  and,  like  most  middlemen,  they  are 
accused  of  grinding   down   the  wages  of  the   regular   hands,   by    employing  any 
worthless  or  reckless  fellows  whom  they  can  obtain  at  low  wages.    They  can  eyen 
underbid  the  Dock  Companies  themselyes,  where  allowed  so  to  do  ;  because  they 
make  a  portion  of  their  profit  by  inducing  the  men  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  earnings  at  the  public-houses.    At  the  West  India  Docks  the  mahogany  and 
fancy  woods  are  taken  from  the  ships  and  piled  in  heaps,  by  men  who  work  six 
or  eight  in  a  gang.    They  have  a  few  simple  machines  to  assist  them  in  raising 
the  logs  from  the  hold,  dragging  them  along  the  quays,  and  stowing  them  in  the 
warehouses. 

In  the  more  extensive  timber-trade  of  the  southern  docks  various  systems  are  acted 
on,  according  to  circumstances.  Some  foreign  timber-ships  are  unladen  by  their  own 
crews,  but  all  others  by  the  timber-porters.  Some  are  unladen  in  the  docks,  but  others 
(when  having  heavy  cargoes)  in  the  river.  Some  of  the  cargoes  are  termed  rafted  good$y 
and  some  landed  goods.  The  rafted  goods  are  hewn  timber ;  the  landed  goods  comprise 
deals,  battens,  sleepers,  &c.  When  a  vessel  is  unladen  in  the  river  the  landed  goods 
are  discharged  by  lumpers,  who  also  load  the  lighters ;  but  when  snoall  vessels  go  along- 
side a  quay,  the  lumpers  discharge  directly  to  the  shore,  where  the  wood  is  received  by 
the  dock-porters.  The  lumpers  do  not  work  on  shore.  The  dock-porters  are  divided 
into  two  classes— deal-porters  and  stave-porters,  who  receive  the  landed  goods,  and  sort 
and  pile  them.  The  hewn  timbers  or  rafted  goods  are  thrust  by  the  lumpers  through 
the  port-holes  of  the  vessel  into  the  water ;  here  they  are  received  by  the  rafters,  who 
put  them  into  lengths  and  sizes,  and  arrange  them  into  floats  of  eighteen  pieces  each. 
If  the  ship  is  discharged  in  the  river,  the  rafter  floats  the  timber  to  the  pond  of  one  of 
the  docks  ;  but  if  the  ship  is  discharged  in  the  dock,  the  rafter  floats  the  timber  only 
from  the  main  docks  to  the  pond.  The  rafter  has  much  demand  on  his  skill,  in  gaug- 
ing and  sorting  the  timber,  according  to  size,  quality,  and  ownership,  and  making  it  up 
into  floats.  The  rafters  are  all  freemen  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  to  enable  them 
to  navigate  their  rafts  in  the  river.  There  is  an  inferior  class  of  rafters,  called  pokers, 
who  are  only  allowed  to  work  in  the  docks,  not  in  the  river.  Rafters  and  pokers  work 
directly  for  the  Dock  Companies,  but  deal  and  stave  porters  work  under  contractors  or 
middlemen.  The  rafters  are  generally  paid  by  the  day,  but  the  porters  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  receiving  so  much  for  carrying  and  stacking  a  hundred  deals  or  staves,  &c. 

Much  of  the  timber  thus  brought  into  the  Thames  is  cut  up  into  veneers  and  other 
forms  on  the  spot.  There  are  about  twenty  saw-mills  on  the  Thames,  between  London 
Dridge  and  Stangate,  applied  to  this  purpose.  Altogether  in  the  metropolis  there  are 
about  seventy  timber  saw-mills,  some  owned  by  timber-merchants,  but  the  majority  by 
persons  who  merely  cut  timber  for  the  trade. 

The  Fiah  traffic  of  the  Thames  has  a  history  of  its  own,  wholly  distinct  from  others. 
Billingsgate  had  a  long  struggle  with  Queenhithe,  in  respect  to  precedence  as  a  fish- 
market.    Billingsgate  is  below  bridge,  Queenhithe  above  ;  and  this  alone  would  have 
given  a  superiority  to  the  former ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions afterwards,  the  customs  or  dues  of  Queenhithe  were  the  perquisite  of  the  Queen- 
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Consort ;  and  rojal  iniitiencc  wa«  not  slow  in  enforcing  lucb  regulations  hs  would  heiflj 
the  fish  to  that  market  which  l)€st  suited  the  exche<]Uor  of  the  roj&l  libdies.  Hestt 
thcire  WM  often  a  struggle  between  the  finh-deakrs  and  the  court  partj^  beiireen  whom 
the  Corporation  held  its  way  as  beat  it  could.  Queenhithe  never  did  and  nerer 
extingutj^h  its  rival ;  on  the  contrazj,  as  freedom  of  commerce  gnuiuallj 
dealers  gradually  brought  into  a  regular  sjstem  the  location  of  the  fish-market 
below  the  bridge,  When  Queenhithe  was  the  chief  landing-place  for  fish,  the 
mongers  congregated  in  the  neighbouring  i;treet5 ;  and  Old  Fish  Street,  Fiah  Stnet 
Hill,  SiCj  thus  acquired  their  names.  Old  Fish  Street  firat  had  mere  fish-boanls^  tbei 
stalls,  then  shedf^,  then  &hopa,  and  lastly  houses,  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  t^ 
mongers.  There  was  in  the  15th  ccnturj  a  considerable  ipaco  occupied  as  a  fiib- 
market,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Old  London  Bridge,  where  now  narrow  strecti 
abound.  Fish  were  also  sold  at  Stocks'*  Market,  on  the  site  of  which  the  MaDiloo 
House  now  stands  ;  luid  mjiny  of  the  principal  fiahmongers  established  themselres  in 
the  street  directly  in  a  line  with  the  bridge,  then  called  Bridge  Street,  hut  now  Ke^ 
Fish  Street  and  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  fiehmongers  and  dealers  in  these  places  mifji 
strenuous  cffortii  at  different  times  to  snppreHs  the  tiiile  of  fish  by  humbler  de^lars  Of  fcy 
hawkers ;  but  this  they  could  not  effect.  The  Fishmongers'  Company  w&s  m  powtriiil 
corporation  from  a  very  early  period  :  at  one  time  au  offshoot  from  it  existed,  oooi- 
priatng  the  ^^ocrjt-fishmongers,  or  those  who  dejilt  only  in  dried  and  salted  fiah-  T!b$ 
Company  had  halLs  in  Old  Fish  Street,  Kew  Fish  Street^  and  Thames  Streetv 

In  1€99  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  Billingsgate  a  Iree  tnaxlc»t  ftff 
fiah,  and  established  certain  regulations  which  somewhat  curtailed  tho  monopoliaag 
powers  of  the  more  wealthy  fishmongers.  Among  the  strangest  statutes  paased  k 
bygone  timcM  are  two  or  three  having  for  their  object  to  induce  the  people  to  «8t 
mom  fish  ;  and  at  different  times  within  the  last  century  associations  and  projects  wm$ 
ftmiAd,  hiiTing  the  same  object  in  tiow.  It  was  sometimes  urged  that  fish  would  In 
dieaper  to  the  people  than  meat ;  at  others,  that  by  eating  tho  fatne^ss  of  the  sea  in- 
•leadof  tho  fatness  of  the  laud,  our  nutionul  wealth  would  be  huHhanded;  and  ai  othM% 
again,  that  by  encouraging  the  fisheries  we  should  raise  up  a  goodly  number  of  Ikatdy 
fifihenneu,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  nursery  for  seamen. 

Billingsgate,  we  need  hanlly  say,  occupies  an  open  nook  westward  of  the  OnsCom 
House.  It  comprises  a  dock  for  tho  ships,  and  an  open  market  for  the  fish  dealeti. 
TtM  fifllung  Teasels  come  from  various  stations — Feversham,  Mnldon,  Rochester.  CA^tciilft- 
ter,  Dover.  &c.  Tho  vessels  arrive  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night,  and  take  op 
their  mooriog^  alongside  of  each  other  in  regidar  order,  the  oyster-boats  being  plated 
by  themselves.  A  tioatiug-barge  or  platform  lies  withinside  these  tiers  of  Wat-n^  and 
to  this  platform  flights  of  steps  deik^end  from  the  market.  But  fish  is  now  received 
also  by  railway  at  Billingsgate  from  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hartlepool,  and  from  other 
quarters,  which  were  precluded  from  profitable  communication  with  it  when  the  mefttis 
of  transit  were  not  sufficiently  rapi<l  for  so  perishable  an  article.  The  railwftys  from 
London  to  the  southern  coast,  especially,  have  greatly  increased  the  facility  of  supply 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  larger  supply  be  received,  the  quantity  taken  off  by  the  mO- 
ways  is  quite  as  great. 

The  very  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  supply  of  sabaoii  for 
Billingsgate  market,  since  it  has  been  brought  by  steam-vessels  from  Scotland  in  fmtj* 
eight  hours,  may  to  aome  extent  indicate  the  effect  which  the  railways  wUl  have  in 
extending  the  consumption  of  figh  of  all  kinds  in  those  parts  of  the  country  whew 
hitherto  it  has  been  scarce  and  dear.  Perhaps  as  many  as  ten  salmon  are  now  taken 
in  a  year  in  the  Thames ;  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  ^  Salmonia,*  says  that  ft  ikd- 
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fill  angler  may  take  about  one  in  a  week  at  Christchureh.  If  the  supply  from  Soot- 
land  were  stopped,  salmon,  instead  of  being  three  or  four  shillings  the  pound,  as  thej 
were  when  three  thousand  were  taken  in  a  year  in  the  Thames,  would  be  as  dear  as 
kurile.  A  eommission  agent  for  the  sale  of  salmon  at  Billingsgate,  who  was  examined 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1800,  and  who  had  been  in  the  trade  ever  since 
1750,  said  ^  There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  my 
time.  We  brought  salmon  on  horseback  about  thirty  years  ago ;  since  that,  in  light 
sarte  and  other  carriages ;  and  now,  by  water,  packed  in  ice.''  Previous  to  the  last 
shange  the  supply  was  inconsiderable,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  derived  from 
;he  rivers  in  England.  The  fish  were  then  packed  in  straw.  Pennant,  in  his  'British 
Zoology,'  written  seventy-five  years  ago,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  salmon- 
Tade  at  Berwick  :  ''Most  of  the  salmon  taken  before  April,  or  the  setting  in  of  the 
irarm  weather,  is  sent  fresh  to  London  in  baskets,  unless  now  and  then  the  vessel  is 
lisappointed  by  contrary  winds  of  sailing  immediately.  In  that  case  the  fish  is 
brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper's  ofBces,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and  sent 
to  the  London  markets  by  the  same  ship,  and  fresh  salmon  put  in  the  baskets  in  lieu 
of  the  stale  ones.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  a  ship  is  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  a  fresh  clean  salmon  will  sell  from  U,  to  Is.  6d,  per  lb. ;  and  most  of  the  time 
that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices  are  from  5s.  to  9s.  per  stone  of 
18lh8.,  the  value  rising  and  falling  according  to  the  plenty  of  fish,  or  the  prospect  of 
a  fair  or  foul  wind.  The  price  of  fresh  fish  in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  are 
most  plentiful,  has  been  known  to  be  as  low  as  8d,  per  stone  ;  but  last  year  (1768) 
never  less  than  Is.  4d.f  and  from  that  to  2s.  Qd'^  The  trade  in  fresh  salmon  ceased 
by  the  end  of  April,  as  the  increasing  temperature  of  the  season  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  fish  to  market  in  a  proper  state.  In  case  the  voyage  from  Berwick 
to  London  proved  longer  than  usual,  the  vessel  was  run  into  the  nearest  port,  and 
the  cargo,  which  would  have  been  spoiled  bad  it  been  brought  to  London,  was  disposed 
of.  The  trade  had  nearly  ceased  at  the  time  when  it  is  now  the  most  active,  as  the 
heat  of  the  water  spoiled  the  fish  during  a  long  voyage.  In  the  Correspondence  of  the 
late  Sir  Qeorge  Sinclair  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Dempster,  which  relates  the 
following  history  of  the  present  mode  of  packing  salmon  in  ice : — "  One  day,  about 
the  year  1784  or  1785,  Mr.  Alexander  Dairy mple,  a  faithful  servant  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  I  were  shown  into  one  of  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  East  India  House. 
During  our  stay  there,  among  other  interesting  matters  respecting  his  voyages,  Mr. 
Dalrymple  told  me  the  coasts  of  China  abounded  with  snow-houses ;  that  the  fishers 
of  China  carried  snow  in  their  boats,  and,  by  means  thereof,  were  able  in  the  heat  of 
summer  to  convey  fresh  fish  into  the  very  interior  parts  of  China.  I  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  on  the  spot  wrote  an  account  of  this  conversation  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who, 
as  well  as  others,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  conveying  salmon  in  ice  from  the  river 
Tay  to  London,  and  from  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and  Inverness,  places  of  five,  six,  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  In  Mr.  Richardson  I  found  a  very  grateful  correspondent,  for 
soon  afterwards  I  received,  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  a  letter  from  him,  containing  a  draft 
on  his  banker  for  ^6200  to  purchase  a  piece  of  plate  for  Mrs.  Dempster."  Packed  in 
boxes  as  soon  as  caught,  and  covered  with  pounded  ice  which  froze  into  a  solid  mass, 
salmon  could  be  preserved  in  an  excellent  state  for  six  days,  and  the  smacks  were  ex- 
clusively freighted  with  them.  There  were  previously  two  branches  of  salmon-traders 
in  London,  one  depending  upon  land-carriage,  and  the  other  on  the  supplies  by  sea ; 
but  the  former  soon  found  their  occupation  gone  after  this  discovery.  Steam  naviga- 
tion has  rendered  the  improvement  perfect.  The  arrivals  of  salmon  at  BiUingsgato 
average  about  30  boxes  per  day  in  February  and  March,  each  box  weighing  about 
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1  cwt,  ;  50  boxes  in  April  ;  from  80  to  100  in  May  ;  begintiing  of  June  &om  S» 
l^K},  aod  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  51Xi  boxes  per  day  ;  which  number  gniluiJ  r 
increases  until  it  zuiiounts  during  the  end  of  July  and  the  early  piirt  of  Auj^mtk 
1000  boxes,  and  freiiueutly  more.  The  average  price  for  the  season  is  about  loU,  n^ 
ifl  occadiooaHy  us  low  as  ^l,  and  Qd. :  it  is  lowest  when  the  fiah  is  in  the  gr«4itft  p^ 
fectioa.  The  quantity  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  a  year  ia  probably  more  thiB  $SW 
tons.  It  is  sent  on  commissiou  to  ageutst,  who  charge  5  per  cent,  aud  tak«  tlto  Ptk 
of  bad  debts.  Thi^  buKtncss  ia  vo.  few  hands,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  tbm  hub 
wealthy  of  all  the  dealers  in  fiaL 

Billingifgato  Market  u  divided  into  av^Dues,  lined  with  stalls,  ea^h  of  whli^  » 
occupied  by  a  fish  salesman  ;  and  there  are  lish-porters,  who  form  the  xuduu  of  ctaa- 
munication  between  the  vci^Bols  and  the  stalls,  A  visitor  who  wishes  to  iiec  Billanp^ 
gate  in  all  itn  life  should  rise  betimes;  anil  reach  the  market  by  firo  iu  the  BMffB- 
ing.  At  a  few  nunutOK  before  five  the  .salesmen  take  their  seatss  each  at  his  r«- 
spectiTC  stall ;  but  before  this  time  the  porti;rs  have  all  got  their  loads  ready  f<n 
inistiiiit  trunsmission  to  the  stalk  ;  for  there  is  a  rapidity  in  the  operations  at  Bii- 
lingHgate  not  pamllelcd  in  any  of  the  other  nmrkets.  Fish  is  so  precious  »h»»&oi 
fine  quality,  so  worthless  when  stale,  thac  tluctuations  in  its  ^iilue  may  l>e  ahno^ 
inejiiiured  by  minutes  ;  and  as  the  west-end  fishmongcra  arc  willing  to  pay  a  higW 
price  for  the  privilege  of  firtst  choice,  both  fishermen  and  salesmen  are  eager  to  Wtf 
their  fish  disphiyed  as  early  ai*  possible.  Hence,  as  impartiality  is  strictly  en: 
hj  the  clerk  of  the  marketj  cEich  dealer  is  left  to  make  the  best  of  his  time  whi 
proper  hour  annves.  At  the  striking  of  tho  hour  the  porters,  who  have  been  staodhnr 
in  a  row  at  the  lower  end  of  tho  market,  with  their  laden  fish-baskets  on  their  heads 
run  forward T  deix>sit  their  fish  At  the  stalls^  of  the  respective  salesmen  to  whona  thej  *rc 
consigned,  and  ruu  m  nimbly  back  to  bring  fresh  supplies.  So  uncertain  is  the  mipjJy 
the  hour  of  commencement,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  price  the  fish  wifl 
^eommanJ,  until  the  .sjilcbinen  have  fairly  displayed  their  stores  and  the  dealers 
aK^embled.  The  ^alcbumn  names  a  price,  high  or  low,  according  to  bis  judgxaeiii  ef' 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  at  tho  moment.  In  most  casc^t  the 
olfers  a  tower  price,  and  an  actual  purchase  price  soon  establishes  itself  between 
Oysters  aie  sold  in  a  ditlereut  way ;  the  dealers  go  tin  board  the  oyster-boats,  and  theST 
make  their  purchiiseii.  During  the  first  hour  the  mai'kct  U  wholly  in  the  hands  of  th« 
higher  class  of  fishmongers,  those  who  select  the  best  fish  and  pay  the  highest  price ; 
then  come  the  fishmongers  of  huml>ler  rank,  and  afterwards  tho  street  hawkers^  who 
buy  up  ovcrytbing  that  is  loft.  Fish,  uolike  corn,  cannot  be  kept  back  until  the  price 
rises :  it  must  go  for  whatever  it  will  fetch  ;  hence,  towards  the  close  of  tho  nwrkct, 
hawkersi  can  sometimes  buy  fish  at  remarkably  low  prices.  The  wholesale  market  is  over 
at  nine  o*clock. 

There  tfire  iu  addition  a  few  miscellaneous  branches  of  import,  which,  thoygh  smidl 
in  reference  to  the  general  trade  of  London,  would  appear  large  almost  anywhere  else 
The  import  of  Potatoen,  f<.r  instance,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  along  the  Southwark 
shorC)  employs  many  coasting  vessels,  and  numerous  men  as  porters,  &c.  J/iiy  and 
#Sfrifit<?  are  brought  both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  iinporl  if 
landed  at  the  lower  part  of  llungerford  Blarket  \  to  this  spot  also  are  brought  greit 
quantities  of  Frt's/i  VeqetaUt-s  m  snmll  wherries,  from  the  market-gardens  higher  up  th« 
river,  but  only  for  transit  thence  to  Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  Custom  House  system  has  been  already  noticed  in  No.  C. 

The  Bridges  and  Docks  will  form  the  subject  of  our. next  paperai. 
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XXII.    THE   BRIDGES. 


r  treating  of  the  Bridges,  although  Hammersmith  is  now  almost  a  part  of  London, 
id  its  elegant  suspension  bridge  deserres  a  passing  mention,  we  shall  go  no  &rthet 
est  than  Chelsea,  from  which  the  ugly  wooden  bridge  giyes  a  passage  to  the  semi- 
iral  parish  of  Battersea  with  its  marsh,  now  about  to  be  conyerted  into  a  park  for 
le  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Taking  our  departure  in  the 
^eam-boat,  we  first  perceiye  the  preparations  for  the  new  bridge  about  to  be  con- 
rTucted  in  order  to  afford  a  more  conyenient  and  direct  passage  to  the  new  park,  the 
rst  piles  of  which  were  driven  early  in  January  of  the  present  year.  We  pass  in  our 
ay  many  a  place  or  building  of  literary  or  historical  interest.  There  on  our  left,  just 
ejond  the  pier,  you  see,  in  that  handsome  row  of  lofty  aristocratical-looldng  houses 
icing  the  rirer,  the  building  once  occupied  by  the  famous  Don  Saltero,  and  where  you 
lay  still  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  wine,  and  muse  oyer  all  the  old  memories 
r  the  famous  Museum  of  Curiosities.  On  the  same  side,  within  the  walls  of  that 
ncient  church  with  its  brick  tower,  lie  buried  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  great 
)haneellor  More  (a  fine  monument  marks  the  spot) ;  and  it  was  there  that,  whilst 
4ord  Chancellor,  he  was  accustomed  to  put  on  a  surplice,  and  sing  in  the  choir  with 
he  other  choristers.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  More*s  house ;  that  house 
vhich  Henry  at  one  time  so  loved  to  visit,  and  where  More  introduced  Holbein  to  his 
lotice ;  that  house  at  which  Erasmus  too  was  a  frequent  visitor  whilst  in  England, 
ind  of  which  he  speaks  In  such  delightful  terms.  **  With  him'*  (More),  he  says,  ''you 
night  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his 
louse  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometrical 
igures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be 
nore  just  to  call  it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  its  in- 
labitants,  male  and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies  and  profitable 
-eading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  Ko  wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was 
leard  in  it ;  no  one  was  idle  ;  every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a 
«mperate  cheerfulness.*'  The  great  court  of  Chelsea  Hospital  here  too  extends  its  fh>nt 
o  the  water,  with  its  porticoes  and  piazzas,  reminding  us  of  the  poor  orange  girl,  Kell 
}wynn,  who,  according  to  the  tradition,  lived  to  influence  a  king's  mind  to  the  accom- 
)Iishment  of  such  a  work  ;  and  where  those  trees,  with  their  intensely-black  foliage 
expanded  horizontally  on  the  air,  attract  the  eye,  is  the  botanical  garden  of  the 
Ipothecaries'  Company  ;  and  the  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon,  grown,  we  believe,  from 
lips  of  the  original  Syrian  trees  of  Scripture,  presented  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the 
ounder  of  the  garden.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  white  stones  of  the  "marge," 
kUd  the  bright  green  of  the  sward  of  the  embankment  above,  show  what  is  to  be  the 
>ark.  The  steam-boat  here  stops  for  an  instant  nearly  opposite  a  place  famous  in  the 
innals  of  Cockney  diversions,  the  Red  House  ;  from  whence  there  is  little  to  attract 
attention  till  we  reach  Yauxhall,  except  the  large  factories,  and  the  modem  houses 
ecently  built  on  what  were  the  Neat-house  vegetable  gardens  and  where  the  old  Pest- 
louses  formerly  stood. 
This  structure  was  at  first  called  Regent  Bridge,  we  presume  from  the  circumstance 
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that  the  first  atone  waa  Itdd  by  Lord  Dundas,  aa  proxj  for  the  Prince  Regent  (QtGtp 
IV,) ;  but  one  chief  advaotage  of  the  proposed  atracture  having  in  all  probahiht; 
been  the  facility  it  would  afford  to  the  visitors  of  the  famous  gardens,  the  nam«  4 
Vauxhall  was  eventually  given  to  it.  Yauxhall  Bridge  is  of  iron,  and,  it  is 
lightest  structure  of  the  kmd  in  Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  we  are 
ventors  of  iron  bridges,  but  the  nation  that  lays  claim  to  ao  many  other  wottdoi 
undoubtedly  has  the  best  right  to  thi^^  as  tuay  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  Du  Ral^eV 
work  on  China.  Vauxh:Ul,  like  Putney  and  AVcstminstcr,  waa  opposed  by  the  City— 
the  event  shows  with  what  success.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  a  body  of  ehan^ 
holders,  who  were  to  lie  repaid  by  tolls.  The  original  jjroposer  was  a  gentleman, ttl 
projector  of  tunnels,  Mr,  Ralph  Dodd,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  had  the  met 
fortune  of  constantly  witnessing  other  men  reaping  the  honours  he  had  aown.  Tb« 
managers  of  Vauxhall  seem  to  have  been  particularly  difficult  to  pleases  Not  oalj 
IHIr.  Dodd,  but  8ir  J.  Bentham  and  ^Ir.  Rennie  were  for  a  short  time  employed  bj 
them,  whilst,  after  all,  the  design  of  the  existing  bridge  belongs  to  Mr.  James  Walker 
The  work  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  May,  1811,  the  weather  that  day  beiog  •») 
bad  that,  although  the  coins,  &c.,  were  deposited  by  the  Regent's  proxy,  the  stone  wii 
left  for  the  time  uncovered.  In  September.  1813,  Prince  Charles,  eldest  son  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Brunswick  (so  soon  after  killed  at  'SVntcrloo),  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  abut- 
ments on  the  Surrey  side.  The  entire  work  was  finished  in  181G,  at  an  expense  of 
about  £3<X),lMXl,  and  opened  in  the  month  of  July*  The  iron  superstructure  withili 
nine  arches  is  support ctl  on  rusticated  stone  piers.  The  arches  are  equals  each  7^» 
feet  in  span  ;  the  roadway  measures  36  feet  across  j  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
bridge  is  809  feet.  From  the  bridge  roadway  a  staircase  desoenda  by  one  of  the  pien 
to  a  steam-boat  lankling-pier. 

We  are  again  on  our  way»  and  some  of  the  pasaeugera  are  wondering  what  thai. 
strange-looking  building  can  be^  with  f-o  many  angular  wings  and  small  extingiiieher^ 
capped  towers  or  buttresses  on  the  left :  that  is  the  Penitentiary,  where  Bentham  hid 
hoped  to  have  t»cen  hU  views  on  prbon  discipline  carried  out,  but  was  thwarte*!  by  ihi 
personal  influence  of  King  George  IIL,  in  opposition  to  his  own  ministry  ;  and  al- 
though the  building  was  erected  according  to  his  designs,  the  plan  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  discipline  was  not  Bentbam's.  As  we  pass  the  llorseferry,  where,  prior  to  tbfi 
erection  of  the  bridge  we  are  fast  approaching  (Westminster),  passengers  were  acciit- 
toraed  to  croas,  we  are  reminded  of  m\^  praposal  that  has  never  yet  been  carried  inlo 
effect— a  proposal  for  another  metropolitan  bridge,  to  extend  from  the  Horseferrf 
to  Lamljeth  stairs,  Ijesido  the  gateway  of  Lambeth  Palace.  It  was  to  bo  called  the 
Royal  Clarence  Bridge,  and  an  Act  was  brought  into  Parliament.  But  there  the 
matter  aeems  to  hivre  stopped,  and  is  likely  to  remain  ;  so  wo  must  content  ouraelvei, 
if  we  desire  to  cross  the  Thames  here,  with  the  same  mode  of  conveyance  which  pre- 
vailed so  far  back  aj;  tbo  seventh  century  ;  when,  according  to  the  old  legend,  St. 
Peter  descended  to  perform  himself  the  act  of  dedication  to  himself  of  the  new  church 
which  SebcTt,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  had  just  built  on  the  site  of  tho  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  tlung  down  by  an  earthquake.  St.  Peter,  it  appears,  descended  oa 
the  Surrey  side,  with  a  host  of  heavenly  chorintera,  but,  the  night  being  stormy,  bad 
great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  carry  him  over.  Edric,  a  fisherman,  at  length 
crossed  with  him  in  his  wherry,  beheld  the  illumination  which  streamed  forth  fmm  the 
church  windows,  and  then  took  the  saint  back  to  the  Surrey  shore  ;  being  rewarde«l 
on  his  way  by  a  miraculous  draught  of  salmon,  and  the  promise  that  if  he  gave  a 
tenth  to  the  church,  he  should  never  want  plenty  of  that  fish.  Such  is  the  relation 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  earliest  erection  of  a  church  on  the  aite  of  the 
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mbbej  whose  beautiful  towers  jet  appear  above  the  line  of  the  unfinished  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Those  who  may  have  occasion  to  cross  the  river  by  a  wherry  from  the  stairs  at  the 
foot  of  the  fine  old  gateway  of  Lambeth  Palace  to  Millbank  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
landed  on  a  shelving  slope  directly  opposite  the  end  of  Market  Street,  and  a  little 
southward  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  At  the  top  of  the  slope  stands 
»  little  wooden  house  ;  that  is  the  old  ferry-house,  and  the  place  is  that  of  the  old 
liOTse-ferry.  Directly  opposite,  some  hundred  yards  or  so  from  Lambeth  Palace,  is 
mn  opening  to  an  obscure  street,  still  known  as  Ferry  Street ;  and  one,  if  not  both,  of 
the  houses,  which  then  formed  considerable  inns,  still  stand  there,  where  travellers 
irere  accustomed  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  boat,  or  for  better  weather  than  pre- 
wailed  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  or  to  stay  all  night  and  sleep  there  if  the  day 
-were  far  spent  and  themselves  somewhat  timid.  Uow  primitive  all  this  seems  !  One 
can  hardly  be  satisfied  that  we  are  really  speaking  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  a  time  so  little  removed.  The  horse-ferry,  it  appears,  belonged  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  time  immemorial,  by  whom  it  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  £20  at  the 
time  of  its  suppression  on  the  opening  of  the  bridge.  Both  the  archbishop  and  the 
lessee  received  compensation. 

A  strenuous  opposition  was  long  shown  to  the  project  of  a  better  mode  of  transit 
over  the  river,  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  skill  and  enterprise  and  capital  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  with  the  demands  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  principles  which  actuated  the  opposers  may  be  judged  from  the 
long  duration  of  the  contest  which  our  local  reformers  had  had  to  maintain.  Their 
first  movements  took  place  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  followed  up 
during  almost  every  succeeding  reign,  and  particularly  during  the  periods  of  James  I., 
the  two  Charleses,  and  George  I.,  in  each  of  which  the  matter  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament. On  one  of  the  latest  of  these  unsuccessful  attempts  the  petition  presented 
^  to  the  House  was  met  by  a  counter-petition  from  the  Londoners,  who  exhibited  great 
alarm  and  anxiety  on  all  such  occasions,  and  now  remonstrated  in  language  that 
might  imply  they  felt  the  very  existence  of  the  trade  and  welfare  of  London  depended 
on  keeping  Westminster  without  a  bridge  for  ever.  The  Company  of  "Watermen  also 
warmly  opposed  the  project,  saying  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  its  members,  by 
greatly  lessening,  if  not  totally  destroying,  several  ferries  between  Yauxhall  and  the 
Temple,  which  they  had  power  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  which  produced  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  yearly,  for  the  benefit  of  poor,  aged,  decayed,  and  maimed  watermen 
and  their  widows.  This  opposition  was  somewhat  more  rational,  and  was  rationally 
set  aside  by  compensation.  It  excites  a  smile  to  read  of  some  of  the  other  enemies 
of  the  proposed  bridge :  side  by  side  with  the  petitions  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Borough  of  South wark,  and  the  Watermen's  Company,  was  the  petition  of  the  West 
Country  Bargemen.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
petitions  from  all  these  parties  came  pouring  in  together,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
language  shows  that  their  unanimity  was  indeed  wonderful.  It  ''will  be  a  great  prejudice 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  of  Thames,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable," says  the  City  ;  it  "  will  tend  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames," 
says  the  Company  of  Watermen  ;  it  "  will  greatly  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  said 
river,"  say  the  lightermen  and  bargemen  :  but  these  last  had  an  additional  horror  in 
store.  It  "  will,"  they  add  gravely,  "  endanger  the  lives  of  the  petitmiers  and  the  loss 
of  goods  or  merchandise  by  them  carried."  "  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  ?" 
might  have  been  well  asked ;  but  the  thing  was  too  farcical  to  be  worthy  of  any 
serious  notice.    Assured,  however,  of  compensation,  as  all  the  parties  were  who  had 
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the  sltgbteft  right  to  it,  before  the  bill  win  passed,  there  seemi  to  h&rt  been  it 
tease  bitterness  of  feeling  excited ;  and  if  we  tnaj  judge  from  a  cla^iue  in  the 
iome  danger  was  apprehended  that,  in  the  failure  of  all  fair  meaod^  foul  woul : 
feaorted  to.     The  clause  in  question  prorides  that  persons  frilfuUy  destrojini;  ^ 
damaging  the  said  bridge  should  suffer  death.    The  act  paased^  after  oounael  hid  bea 
heard  for  and  against  the  measure,  on  the  31st  of  March,  173C,  by  a  voie  of  UT  t) 
12,    It  was  odd  cQougb  that,  whilst  the  first  debate  was  going  on,  the  Thamei,  %*  l: 
anxiouj  to  know  what  was  detcrminod   in  a  matter  so  nearlj  affecting  itj  intenfH 
came  up  almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  left  the  lawjeis  ii 
Westminster  Hall  a  foot  deep  of  water  to  wade  through.    The  site   choaen  for  tk 
Inidge,  after  much  consideration,  was  from  the  Woolstaple  or   thereabouts^  in  tit 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  in  lAmbcth.     The  emtwn 
of  the  last  Testige  of  the  once-celebrated  market  for  wool,  to  which  gen«mlly,  it 
common  with  a  few  other  places,  alt  staple  commodities  were  obliged  to  bo  brMgll 
and  weighed  for  the  pajment  of  the  customs,  now  followed. 

The  mode  of  raising  the  money  required  was  by  lottery,  that  ever-reftdy 
the  last  century,  when  new  works  had  to  be  built,  or  old  ones  that  had  ikOed  in  tM| 
object  to  be  paid  for,  and  which  statesmen  did  not  hesitate,  as  in  the  preaent 
to  adopt  a»  the  readiest  mode  of  obtain Lxig  finances  for  extraordinary  occaaioiUli 
act  authorised  the  raising  of  j£625,(XK1  ;  from  which  the  priaM:^  having  been 
residue,  oklculated  at  £100,orK\  was  for  the  new  work.  There  were  altogether  three 
lotteries,  and  the  funds  wore  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bridge  CommLsaionenj,  Thi* 
body  consisted  of  two  hundred  p^rs  imd  members  of  the  House  of  Commonij  W 
whom  was  intrusted  the  direction  of  affhira,  **and  who,"  says  Labelye,  the  architect  oif 
the  bridge  (writing  at  the  [kericMl  of  its  erection),  *' notwith^^tanding  their  grttt 
trouble,  care,  and  wearisome  attendance  in  the  discharge  of  the  serer^  Id 
trusts  reposed  in  them  by  the  Legislature,  haTe  absolutely  no  kind  of  salariei, 
aitea,  fee%  rewards,  or  'consideration  what^oever^  eicept,  as  a  nobleman  amoi^p 
Dobly  espresaes  it,  the  honour  o/  doitiff  what  ^itcu  thought  im possible^*  Why  tl^ 
tion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  should  be  thought  a  work  of  such  great  difficulty  ii 
to  be  spoken  of  in  these  terms,  we  can  now  hardly  understand  ;  we  have  grown  fami- 
liar with  thisi  kind  of  architectural  greatness.  But  when  Westminster  Bridge  wu 
undertaken  England  had  seen  no  work  of  corresponding  niagnitude  performed  stnoi 
the  building  of  Old  London  Bridge,  six  centuries  before,  and  that  structure, 
every  allowance  for  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  engineering, 
work^  by  cumpariM^n,  as  easy  to  build,  as  it  was  awkw&rd  and  dangerous  when 
pllahed.  Having  referred  to  the  architect  of  the  bridge,  we  may  here  say  a  few 
on  him  and  his  publication.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swias,  who  appears  to  have 
patronised,  if  he  was  not  brought  over  to  England,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembro] 
chief  of  the  acting  commissionen^,  but  who  became  a  naturalised  subject  of 
and  proud  of  his  adopted  land.  He  was  a  man  highly  esteemed,  it  b  said,  fur  hll 
honour  and  probity.  On  the  completion  of  the  bridge  he  retired  to  spend  his  latter 
days  in  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Prance,  where  he  died  in  1762.  Such  ii 
the  entire  amount  of  thu  biography  of  this  able  man  that  we  have  met  with.  Neither 
Horace  Watpolc  nor  I^Ir.  Allan  Cunningham  mention  him  among  their  other  uotioes 
and  lives  of  architects,  in  their  respective  works  on  the  subject. 

On  looking  at  the  spot  chosen,  Labelye  found  the  width  of  the  river  to  be  about 
1220  feet,  or  300  feet  wider  than  London  Bridge,  The  line  across  the  w%ter  wat 
almost  due  east  and  west.  Most  |>ecip1c  are  aware  that  the  general  mode  of  erectiit^ 
piera  of  bridges  is  by  the  cofterdam^  a  kind  of  wall  of  wood  formed  of  piles  aep^iately 


in,  enclosing  the  space  required,  from  which  the  wftter  maj  then  he  drawn  i 
lAbeljeV  method  w&a  ilifiereDt^  and  in  England^  wo  belioTe,  at  the  time,  new* 
oposed  to  the  commissioners  that  the  toundation  of  everj  pier  ahoyid  be  laid  on 
'grating  of  timber  planked  underneath  ;  that  this  grating  of  timbi^r  should 
^made  the  hot  torn  of  a  vessel,  such  as  is  cailed  cttiumi  hy  the  French  ;  that  the 
iMdes  of  this  caisson  should  be  bo  contrived  as  to  be  taken  away  after  the  pier  should 
finished  ;  that  the  bed  of  the  river  should  be  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  made 
rel,  in  order  to  lay  thereon  the  bottom  of  the  caieson  ;  that  wherever  the  ground 
Elder  the  excavation  or  pit  should  prove  good,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  piling 
but  that,  in  case  the  ground  under  the  foundation-pit  should  not  prove  of  a  su^- 
fcient  consistence,  it  should  he  piled  all  over  &»  closely  as  neceeeary  ;  the  heads  of 
IheM  pilee  then  to  be  sawn  level,  closti  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  on  their  iopi 
ihe  grating  and  foundation  of  the  pier  be  laid,  as  is  u^ual  in  suoh  eases.  And  this 
description  accurately  explains  the  method  followed.  The  caissons  used  by  Lahdye 
irere  the  largest  ever  known,  coDtaiBing  each  one  hundred  and  tifty  bads  of  fir 
ktmber.  The  piers  al^  he  proposed  should  be  built  in  an  uncommou  manner.  In- 
Iteii^d  of  an  outward  shell  of  hard  stones^  filled  in  the  inside  with  rubble  or  brick- 
work^ he  determined  to  build  them  quite  solid,  and  of  larg;e  blocks  of  Portland  stone. 
rh«  first  stone  of  the  first  pier  was  laid  hy  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  January,  1739.  It 
Iran  on  the  23rd  of  April,  he  tells  us,  ^*  the  festival  of  St.  George,  the  first  pier  wea 
entirely  completed^  having  been  executed  with  all  the  success  that  could  t>e  desured/' 
Pjf  the  time  they  got  to  the  fourth  pier  the  work  proceeded  with  great  celerity,  and 
»  part  of  the  bridge  was  finished  in  twenty  days. 

Jp  to  this  period  the  intention  of  the  conunlssioners  was  to  erect  a  timber  su|ier- 
icture  of  very  peculiar  and  ingenious  construction.  But  an  accident  gave  Lahelye 
ihe  power  of  carrying  out  his  entire  design,  and  the  metropolis  a  bridge  worthy  of  it. 
tOiis  was  the  great /ro«^,  which,  commencing  on  {.'hriAtmas-day,  1731),  continued  with 
esitraordinary  seventy  for  several  weeks.  The  Thames  soon  began  to  be  imi>assahle 
on  account  of  the  doating  mafisea  of  ice,  which,  gradually  becoming  fixed^  gave  a 
str&ngely  wild  and  picturesque  character  to  the  scene.  The  river  appeared  like  a  far- 
itretching  snowy  field,  covered  with  huge  icy  rocks.  People  began  to  pass  to  and  fro, 
then  booths  were  erected,  until  the  whole  became  a  kind  of  continued  fair,  and  the 
printing-pre«jse«  scattered  about  were  busily  employed  in  difi'using  records  of  so  novel 
an  occurrence.  The  fro^^t  w$lb  as  cKten^ive  in  its  sphere  of  operations  as  it  was  severe. 
In  Ireland  persons  passed  across  the  fresh- water  lake  Lough  Neagh  on  the  ice,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles.  In  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  very  hears  and  wolves  were 
driven  from  their  hiding-places  into  the  open  country,  and  became  a  new  calamity  to 
the  inhabitants.  Trees  were  split,  bread  aod  most  other  eatables  had  to  be  thawed 
by  the  fire  before  they  could  be  cut,  water  still  liquid  froze  in  the  v^rj  iM;t  of  fiouriug 
it  &om  one  vessel  Into  another,  and  stood  up  in  the  glass  like  an  icicle  ;  the  warm 
blood  stifiened  in  the  veins  ;  persons  were  found  dead  on  the  highways^  and  some  of 
ihe  poor  even  in  their  houses.  The  damage  to  the  shipping,  &c.|  on  the  Thames  was 
very  great ;  vessels  with  valuable  ladings  sunk,  and  others,  with  lighters  and  boats 
innamerable,  were  greatly  injured.  The  works  of  the  bridge  were  not  destined  to 
eMsape.  All  the  piles  then  standing,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  number,  were  torn 
away  from  their  strong  fastenings^  and  above  half  of  them  snapped  in  two,  and  other 
mischief  of  less  importance  was  done»  But  the  apparent  evil  was  in  this  case  a  great 
good  It  set  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  to  work  to  re-consider  their  purpose. 
Whilst  the  froit  continued  no  advance  could  be  made,  and,  says  Labelye,  **  during 
tbftt  interruption  some  commiinffmys  obKrved  at  the  Board  that  the  goodness  of  the 
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method  made  uue  of  in  buiidmg  tlio  piers  wtvs  then  8uffictGutly  tc«t^ ;  that  tfat 
piiMie  iti  gencrnl  wus  highly  diHgustod  iit  the  thoughts  of  having  a  wooden  Ijiidgc," 
aod  iipoke  freely  of  ltd  disAdviuitages,  amoDg  which  was  the  liability  of  "■  being  c*r- 
ried  away  or  greatly  damaged  by  any  futiire  hcapa  of  ico  such  as  was  then  on  the 
froxen  Thames."  The  subject  of  the  repairs  of  a  wooden  bridge  was  now  agitated, 
and  that  80ou  decided  tho  question.  Its  contraetors  declined  undertaking  to  keep  it 
in  repair  at  atiy  iixcd  price ;  aud  before  tho  labourers  were  able  to  recommence  the  wori^ 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  frost  in  February,  1740,  Labelye  had  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commissioners  to  a  bridge  of  Btonc,  with  fifteen  archer,  and  abutmenti,  all 
on  what  was  then  esteemed  a  peculiarly  grand  scal^  ;  tho  former,  for  iastance^  itt- 
creasing  from  a  span  of  .52  feet  (excluding  the  small  abutment  arehes)  on  each  fiidci, 
to  one  of  76  for  the  centre  arch,  and  tho  piera  from  12  feet  broad  to  17.  The  entire 
length  of  the  bridge  was  to  bo  12^1)  feet,  ita  breadth  40.  The  work  was  finally  ©«m- 
plcted  in  Kovember^  1750. 

Recent  circiimstancea  enable  us  to  add  a  useful  appendLx  to  this  narration.  An 
extenaive  reparation  of  the  bridge  has  been  for  some  time  going  on,  having  for  it^ 
olject  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  pier  undermined  by  tho  tlow  of  the 
Thames  since  the  remoTal  of  Old  London  Bridge ;  to  lower  the  roadway  in  the  centre, 
to  raise  the  approaches,  and,  by  remoying  the  balustrades^  to  lessen  the  weight  upon 
tho  arches.  Eut  the  reparation  has  not  l:ieen  completely  effectual^  and  the  bridge 
must  doubtless  within  a  short  time  come  down.  A  bill  for  this  purpose,  and  for  erect- 
ing a  new  one,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  Wesimiustcr  we  approach  the  elegant  suspension  bridge,  called  at  first 
Charing  Cross  Bridge,  and  now  known  as  Hiiogerford  Bridge.  It  extends  froift 
Hnngerford  Market,  on  the  Middlesex  shore,  to  Pedlar's  Acre,  on  the  Surrey  abore«  II 
was  begun  in  1841,  and  opened  to  tho  public  in  1845,  at  a  total  cost  of  XI  10,000, 
The  architect  was  BIr.  L  K.  Brunei.  The  chains,  which  support  the  roadway,  four  in 
number,  run  over  two  towers  built  in  the  Italian  style^  which  rest  on  inverted  arches, 
placed  without  piles  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and 
are  90  feet  high  from  high- water  mark,  while  the  roadway  in  the  centre  is  32  feet 
from  the  same  point.  Down  one  of  these  towers,  each  of  which  h  22  feet  square,  is  a 
staircase  leading  to  a  steam-boat  pier.  It  forms  three  arches  or  openings,  of  which 
the  centre  one  has  a  span  of  070  feet  G  inches ;  the  two  others  have  openings  of 
333  feet  each.  Tho  width  of  the  roadway  ia  14  feet.  It  is  only  intended  for  foot- 
passengers,  and  the  toll  i^  a  halfpenny.  The  main  arch  has  a  wider  span  than  any 
other  in  tho  country,  that  of  the  IVIenai  Bridge,  the  next  largest,  being  only  51*0  feet.  ' 

From  Hungorford  to  Waterloo  there  is  little  on  either  aide  of  individual  iBterest  to 
attract  the  attention,  unless  the  scientific  mysteries  of  the  shot-towers  on  one  side,  or 
the  grave  respectability  of  many  of  tho  old  houses  yet  reHiiiiaing  on  the  other,  with 
their  projecting  bow  windows— those  not  unworthy-looking  descendants  of  the  old 
palatial  mansions  of  the  place — be  conaidcrod  exceptiona.  There  ia  the  fino  water- 
gatOj  too,  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  last  remnant  of  the  mansion  of  the  haughty  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Waterloo  Bridge  is  now  immediately  l>efore  us  ;  and,  as  we  gaae  loDg 
and  earnestly  on  that  exquisite  combination  of  all  that  is  moat  valuable  in  bridge 
architecture  with  all  that  is  most  beatitiful, — the  broad  and  level  roadway,  and  the 
light  and  elegant  balustrade,  the  almost  indestructible  foundations,  and  the  airy  sweep 
of  the  arches  tkiey  support, — we  feel  the  justice  of  Canova's  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
finest  bridge  in  Kurope,  and  can  appreciate  the  great  artist's  enthusiasm  when  he 
added  that  it  was  alone  worth  coming  from  Rome  to  London  to  see.  Aikd  in  Canova's 
words  the  opinion  of  professional  men,  English  and  foreign,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
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enli^btcned  connoisseurs,  has  found  Toice.     It  was  at  firet  intended  to  have  erected  a 

wooden  Lridge  ;  but  after  muck  opposition  and  enormous  cxponuo  an  Act  for  a  stone 

irndge  was  obtained,  in  1800.    The  proprietors  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of 

the  *^  Strand  Bridge  Compiinj,'"  with  power  to  raise  £oC>(i,fXK>,  but  which  was  aubso- 

qut;ntly  increaaed  from  time  t*>  time,  and  ultimately  above  a  millbu  was  expended  on 

the  work-   The  man  whose  name  ia  so  indis^olubJ  j  connected  with  Bome  of  the  mightiest 

outward  manifestations  of  the  greatness  of  London,  her  bridges  and  docks  (we  refer 

to  the  late  Mr  John  Rennie),  was  applied  to  for  desigas.     In  London  onc-hulf  the 

bridge*,  and  those  the  finest,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  him  ;  for  whilst  Waterloo  and 

Southwark  were  built  under  his  direct  superintendence^  he  also  furnished  the  dcgigna 

for  London,  which,  after  his  death  in  Ls21,  were  acted  upon  by  his  bod,  Iho  present 

Sir  John  Rennie,     Two  designs  were  furnished  for  the  proposed  Strand  Bridge,  one 

with  seven,  the  other  with  nine  arches :  the  last  was  adopted-     Tho  site  chosen  waa 

the  space  extending  from  a  little  to  the  west  of  Somerset  Place,  on  tho  Middlesex 

shore,  to  a  part  close  by  Cuper^a  Bridge,  on  that  of  Surrey.    The  road  from  the  bridge 

to  the  Obelisk  iu  St.  George's  Fields  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  splendid 

approaches  on  the  other  side  also  date  from  the  erection  of  the  bridge.     During  the 

Kigress  of  the  latter,  the  site  of  Waterloo  Place  was  partly  occupied  by  remains  of 
(  Savoy  Palace,  xU  fine  Clotbic  windows  and  buttressed  walla  exciting  tho  grief  of 
ny  an  antiipmry  who  came  to  look  on  them  for  the  last  time.    With  these  was  also 
swept  away  the  chapei  of  the  German  Refunned  Protcfitants. 

The  first  stone  of  the  bridge  was  hiid  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1811,  when  a  block  of 
Comijdi  granite  was  lowered  orer  an  excavation  containing  gold  and  silver  coins  of  1 
the  reign,  and  a  plate  with  a  suitable  inscription.     Tho  foundation?^,  unlike  those  of 
Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges,  were  laid  in  coffer-dams.     This  was  the  most 
expensive,  but  the  most  certain  and  durable  mode.     The  ground  was  found  to  con> 
sist  mainly  of  a  stratum  of  gravel  over  a  stratum  of  clay,  into  which  piles  of  beech 
and  elm,  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  thick,  were  driven  in  three  concentric  rows. 
The  whole  was  then  strengthened  by  masonry.     The  surface  of  the  piers,  as  well  i 
of  the  abutments  and  entire  superstructure,  were  built  of  blocks  of  Craigleith  and 
l>erbyshire  granite.     In  building  the  arches  the  stones  were  rammed  together  with 
great  fonM» ;  so  that  when  the  centres  were  removed,  not  one  of  them  sunk  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half.     It  has  been  well  said  that  the  accuracy  of  tho  work  is  as  extra- 
ordinary aa  its  beauty.    Not  the  least  noticeable  part  of  the  bodge  are  the  series  of  1 
arches  on  each  side,  which  raise  the  road  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.    There  are  no  lesi 
than  thirty-nine  of  these  semicircular  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side,  each  of  sixteen 
feet  span,  in  addition  to  one  of  larger  dimensions,  that  crosses  the  road  now  lying  i 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  tho  hollow  beneath,  and  sixteen  on  tbe  Strand  side.     Over  thes© 
arches  is  carried  a  magnificeut  roadway  of  70  feet  in  width.     If  to  the  length  of  tho 
bridge^  13it5  feet,  wc  add  the  abutments,  54,  and  the  raoge  of  brick  arches,  1076,  we  1 
have  a  total  length  of  245ti  feet!     A  writer  in  the  'Edioburgh  Eeview'  some  years | 
[       ago,  speaking  of  the  pride  of  the  Parisians  in  their  three  new  bridges  (for  they,  like 
1       us,  added  that  number  to  their  capital  in  the  ejirly  part  of  the  present  century),  says 
[•       that  even  in  surface  aud  mass  alone  Waterloo  would  aurpaaa  the  three  bridges  united. 
Certainly  the  dimensions  wc  have  given  divest  the  remark  of  any  appearance  of  cxag- 
geratioQ. 

As  the  work  advanced  towards  completion,  the  name  (Strand  Bridge)  was  altered,  for 
reasons  thus  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Piirliament  of  1816\  relating  to  the  structure  : — 
"Whereas  the  said  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  a  work  of  great  stability  and  mag- 
niiicence,  and  such  works  are  adapted  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
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gT«ftt  and  glorious  a<:hieTemeQts,  und  whereas  the  company  of  proprietors  are  defiroui 
that  11  dcHiguhtiou  nhttU  bo  given  to  the  aaid  bridge  which  iihall  It^  ft  Iftscing  reoord  (kt 
the  brilliant  and  deciisivG  victory  [Wiiterloo]^  actiieTed  bj  His  I^Iajcftty'ii  forc€i»i  in  coa^ 
juactioa  with  those  of  hi^  allies,  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  IB  15.*'  The  bn4g«  thai 
received  the  appt^llatJoi^  it  now  b^tirs.  Smiilar  con aidenit ions  fixed  the  d^te  of  tlio 
public  opening*  June  16  (1817). — ^Thiii  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  glorioua  Tictoiy 
of  Waterloo,  the  magiiificerit  new  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames  horn  the  Stfuid, 
was  opened  with  appropriate  cerefnoniea  by  the  Prince  Regent  iumjjell  A  toll  is  Uk^ 
on  thiii  bridge  for  horses,  carriages,  and  foot-passengers.  For  foot-passengers  it  Wlf 
origiually  a  penny,  but  has  been  reduced  to  a  halfpenny. 

Between  Waterloo  and  Blackfriara  Bridges^  the  magnificent  facade  of  Somerset  IlouKf 
and  the  freah-looking  gardens  of  the  Temple,  are  the  chief  objectfi  of  attraction— 
each  calling  up  a  long  train  of  historical  memories.  Before  the  building  of  Blackftiati 
Bridge  the  neighbourhood  on  the  City  side  of  the  river  was  of  a  very  low  and  diut* 
putablo  character  Bridewell,  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  Kewgate,  with  Fleet  Market,  aod 
the  Fleet  River  open  iu  Bridge  Street,  and  a  parcel  of  miserable  ruinous  houses  at 
the  back  of  Fleet  Street,  proved  a  nuisance^  that  the  City  authorities  thought  might 
be  well  got  rid  of,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  They  therefore  deteruiined  her« 
to  build  their  uew  bridge. 

On  the  other  &idc  of  the  river  the  aspect  of  aflfairs  w«d  itill  Sftore  favouxable.  On 
tbti  Surrey  shore  extended  one  long  line  of  houses,  with  handsomely  laid-out  gardeni 
at  the  back.  The  iirst  ^tep  taken  by  thcj  committee,  to  whgm  the  direction  of  the  new 
work  wa^  entrusted,  was  tlmt  of  advertising  for  plans,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  com- 
municatioDs.  After  much  discussioD,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  an  active  part  against 
tlie  successful  candidate,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Mylne,  a  native  of  £dluhurgb| 
and  the  first  pile  was  driven  in  the  middle  of  the  Thamci*  on  the  7th  of  May,  I7t>l»j 
and  wfLs  broken  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  by  a  west-country  bargeman.  Tho 
fountiations  of  every  pier  were  to  be  piled,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
i^uch  accidents  as  the  sinking  of  the  pier  at  Westminster  Bridge  a  few  years  before, 
Jllylne,  like  Lal>clye,  built  his  piers  with  caissons.  There  is  lying  in  the  Brilub 
Mu-Hirum  (tbe  gift  of  the  architect  himself)  a  model  of  a  part  of  his  bndge,  fepfSF 
senting  thci  plan  of  hi.s  centre  frames  (the  woo*i-work  on  which  the  stone  is  laid  during 
the  formation  of  the  arch)i  which  shows  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  was  ^.fngiual 
»nd  eminently  happy.  The  first  caisson  was  *4annchcd  with  great  dexterity  '*  on  the 
llJth  of  ^lay,  but  the  tide  was  not  high  enough  to  float  it  oft'  to  its  destined  station, 
and  the  populace  assembled  were  greatly  dLsap}x>inted.  On  the  2nd  of  June  it  was 
conveyed  to  its  moorings  within  the  piles,  and  duly  descended  to  its  place.  The  first 
stone  waji  kid  on  the  31st  of  Octal>er  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  8ir  Thomas  Chitty,  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  other  persv^nagei},  whtfk 
various  coins  were  deposited  in  the  proper  place,  and  certain  lai'ge  plates,  of  pure  tin, 
with  an  inscriptioQ  in  Latin,  stating  that  the  work  was  undertaken  '^  amidst  the  rago 
of  an  extensive  war,**  and  ending  with  the  following  glowing  eulogy  on  the  minister; 
*'  And  that  there  might  remain  to  posterity  a  monument  of  this  city's  afiectioa  to  the 
man  who,  by  the  strength  of  hlti  genius,  the  steadiness  of  his  mind,  and  a  ceriikiti  kind 
of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and  apirit  (under  the  Divine  favour,  and  fortunate 
auspices  of  George  IL),  recovered,  augmented,  and  secured  the  British  Empire  in  Aaia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  restored  the  ancient  reputation  and  in^uencc  of  his  countrj 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  citizens  of  London  have  unanimously  voted  thi^ 
bridge  to  he  inscribed  with  the  name  of  William  Pitt."  Among  the  other  miedMU 
deposited  in  the  stone  wa«  a  silver  one,  which  had  been  cherished  as  the  memorial  pf 
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tlM  young  architect's  first  triumph,  the  medal  given  him  bj  the  Academy  at  Rome. 
Should  nme  future  antiquary,  say  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  5851,  have  the  rum- 
iDagiDg  of  these  stores,  we  may  imagine  the  delight  with  which  he  would  arrive  at 
tiiia. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  concerning  the  erection  of  the  bridge.  It  appears,  from 
the  ^Gentleman's  Magazine,'  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  1764,  the  great  arch  was 
opened^  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  &c^  in  the  City  bargo,  "  with 
her  oais  in  full  play,  passed  through  it.  The  workmen  ranged  themselves  round  the 
rim  of  the  arch,  one  man  to  each  stone,  on  the  occasion,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect 
in  shovring  the  magnificence  of  the  arch,  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  men  and  the 
stones.*'  It  was  opened  for  foot-passengers  in  1766,  a  temporary  footway  having  been 
made  acroes  the  arches  ;  for  horses  in  1768 ;  and  completely  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1769.  The  embankments  and  approaches,  which  were  works  of  considerable  difBculty, 
occupied  some  years  longer.  The  funds  for  the  work  had  been  raised  by  loan,  on 
the  lecurity  of  the  City,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  by  tolls  levied  on  the  bridge.  These 
were  very  successful,  producing,  in  the  first  twelve  weeks,  £758,  and  in  a  subsequent 
year  (from  Lady-day,  1782,  to  Lady-day,  178^3)  above  £8000 :  ultimately  Government 
bought  the  tolls,  and  made  the  bridge  free.  The  entire  expense  was  nearly  £300,000 ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  architect  that  he  built  the  bridge  itself  for  some 
£160  less  than  his  estimate ;  he  said  the  ezpenbe  should  not  exceed  £153,000  ;  it  was 
just  £152,840  39.10<L  Our  readers,  after  this  statement,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
how  shabbily  he  was  treated.  lie  had  been  engaged  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
at  A  salaiy  of  £300  a-year,  with  the  promise  of  a  further  remuneration  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  money  laid  out.  Some  honest  gentlemen,  however,  objected  to  the  payment  of 
tho  per-centage ;  and  Mylne  was  obliged  to  assume  a  hostile  position  before  he  could 
obtain  it  in  1776. 

The  repair  of  Blackfriars,  like  that  of  Westminster  Bridge,  has  been  of  late  years 
a  most  expensive  and  laborious  business.  This  'partly  arises  from  the  soft  nature  of 
the  Portland  stone  of  which  both  bridges  are  erected,  and  its  peculiar  unfitness  to 
resist  the  action  of  water.  Blackfriars  being  examined  in  1833  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burgess  (the  foundations  by  means  of  Deane's  patent  helmet),  it  was  found  that 
almost  every  part  of  the  work  required  reparation — new  piling,  for  which  cofferdams 
had  to  be  made,  new  cutwaters,  new  arch-stones,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  repair  needed 
may  be  best  understood  from  the  estimated  expense,  £90,000  !  But  it  was  inevitable, 
so  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  and  the  work  proceeded  with.  The  foundations 
of  the  piers  were  first  rendered  secure  by  a  casing  of  sheet  piling  covered  with  granite 
masonry.  The  cutwaters  were  then  raised  as  well  as  repaired,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
Ionic  columns  above,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  bridge,  and  the  balustrade  was  replaced  by  a  solid  stone  parapet  The 
increased  current  of  the  river,  however,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
ment of  old  London  Bridge,  has  so  scoured  the  bed  as  to  occasion  the  subsidence  of 
one  of  the  piers,  and  the  cracking  of  one  of  the  arches,  in  1850.  The  damage  was  not 
very  BeYote,  and  is  now  almost  wholly  remedied,  though  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  arch  which  had  yielded,  with  an  iron  arch,  and  to  protect  the  piers 
by  shooting  chalk  into  the  river  at  their  feet,  which  forms  a  concrete. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  river  is  that  now  lying  on  our  right  between 
the  bridges  of  Blackfriars  and  Southwark,  and  known  generally  from  a  very  remote 
period  as  the  Bankside.  The  stairs  towards  which  yonder  wherry  with  its  somewhat 
heavy  load  is  gliding  are  called  Paris  Garden  Stairs,  the  last  relic  of  the  once  popular 
place  of  amusement  when  bear-baiting  was  not  only  a  fashionable  but  a  queenly  sport. 


Paris  Garden  waa  also  a  regular  plajhouae  at  one  period,  for  one  of  Ben  Jon»n» 
critics,  Dekker»  rcproaclics  him  Avitli  liis  ill  success  on  the  stage  generally,  and  in  pw- 
ticular  with  his  performtiDcc  of  ^  Zuliman'  at  the  Paris  Garden.  In  1582  the  scaflbld- 
ing  supporting  the  spectiitors  fell  during  a  performance,  and  great  niunbers 
Idlled  or  severely  injured.  This  was  looked  on  tia  a  judgment  by  many.  _ 
Paris  Garden  were  the  two  chief  Bear  Gardens,  properly  so  called,  as  they  ^ecm 
have  been  used  for  such  purposes  only,  and  not  for  dramatic  entertainments ;  the 
name  is  yet  preserved  in  that  of  a  street  opening  from  Bankaide,  Stow  dcflcribsi 
them  aa  places  wherein  were  kept  "  bears,  bulls,  iind  other  beasts  to  be  bayed  ;  as  ik) 
mastilfg  in  several  kennels  nourished  to  bait  them.  These  bears  and  other  beasts  we 
there  baited  in  plotii  of  ground,  scafiolded  about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe.'* 
Farther  on  still  were  the  stews  or  brothels,  licensed,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  Paris. 
Their  very  antitjuity  imparts  a  certain  degree  of  interest  and  respectability  to  i 
revolting  subject.  It  appears  that  *'  In  a.  Parliament  holdon  at  Westminster,  the 
eighth  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Commons,  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
and  Lords,  that  divers  constitutions  (or  rules)  for  ever  should  be  kept  within  thti 
lordahip  or  franchise  according  to  the  old  customs  that  had  been  there  used  time  out 
of  mind.'*  "^ Old  customs'*  in  force  "time  out  of  mind''  before  the  reign  of  Hcoiy 
II.,  must  be  indeed  old.  There  is  a  curious  his  tori  Ciil  passage  connected  with  theifl 
houses*  Till  the  time  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  they  belonged  to  no  less  a  pcnwn 
than  WiJlmra  Walworth^  nmyor  of  London  ;  and  although  we  do  not  exactly  wish  to 
insinuate  that  the  worthy  mayor  was  roused  by  the  spoil  of  this  part  of  his  projtertj 
which  ensued  at  the  initance  of  the  rebels,  yet  it  may  have  done  something  towards 
sharpening  his  zeal,  and  made  him  bestir  himself  so  effectually  as  he  did  at 
critical  moment.  The  original  number  of  houses  was  eighteen,  which  were  redttoel 
to  twelve  in  the  reign  of  Denry  VI L  They  must  have  presented  &  straDge-lookisg 
aspect  from  the  river,  with  their  signs,  "not  hnngcti  out,  but  painted  on  the  wallti 
an  a  Boar's  Heatl,  the  Cross  Keys,  the  Gun,  the  Castle,  the  Crane,  the  Cardinal's  Hati 
the  Bell,  the  Swan^  ttc/'  Stow,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  i^uutation,  goes  on  to  say, 
"  I  havia  heard  ancient  men  of  good  credit  report  that  these  single  women  were  for- 
bidden the  rites  of  the  church  so  long  as  they  contiuued  that  sinful  life»  and  wers 
excluded  from  Christian  burial  if  they  were  not  reconciled  before  their  death.  And 
therefore  there  was  a  plot  of  ground  called  *  Single  Women's  Churchyard,'  appointed 
for  them,  not  far  from  the  parish  church/'— Stow's  *  Survey,*  p.  449*  The  nuisaoed 
waa  at  last  abolished  by  **  sound  of  trumpet"  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  And  here,  too»  on  the  Bankside,  was  the  Globe  Theatre,  Shakspere*8  theatrt^ 
situated  very  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  approach  to  the  present  Southwark  Bridge, 
which  now  bestrides  with  its  colossal  arches  about  the  same  part  of  the  river  aa  that 
through  which  the  courtiers  of  EIi;eabeth  and  James's  reigns,  in  all  their  bravery  of 
costume,  were  wont  to  paas  to  and  fro,  to  welcome  some  fresh  novelty  from  the 
world's  master  mind,  and  learn,  if  they  were  capable  of  it,  some  new  lessons  in  that 
wondrous  school  of  humanity. 

Southwark  Bridge  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  ;£800,(lKXi,  by  a  company  of 
proprietors,  who  obtained  the  necessary  Act  of  Parliament  in  IHIL  On  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  T,  Turton,  in  answer  to  the  oppoii- 
tion  offered  by  Sirs  W.  Curtis  and  C*  Price,  of  civic  fame,  remarked  that  Mr*  Iknnie 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  London  Bridge  after  one  hard  frost  might  not  la^t  one 
year  :  an  excellent  reaifon  certainly  for  expediting  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  ta 
the  vicinity.  The  spot  Be  lee  ted  waa  from  Bankside  on  the  Surrey  shore  to  a  plac«i 
close  by  the  Three  Cranes  Wharf,  and  between  that  and  Queenhithe,  on  the  oppofltto 
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or  Middlesex  bank ;  a  part  of  some  note  even  from  the  yery  remotest  periods  of  me- 
tropolitan history.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  Yintry  Ward,  so  called  from  the  yint- 
ners  or  wine-merchants  of  Bordeaux,  who,  from  a  very  early  period,  were  accustomed 
to  bring  their  lighters  and  other  vessels  laden  with  wine  to  this  part,  and  there  land 
it  by  means  of  cranes  (whence  the  name  of  Three  Cranes  Wharf),  for  sale  during  the 
next  forty  days.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  vintners  complained  that  they 
oould  neither  ^  sell  their  wines,  although  paying  poundage,  neither  hire  houses  nor 
cellars  to  lay  them  in."  In  consequence,  that  monarch  ordered  redress  to  be  given, 
and  houses  were  built  for  the  merchants'  accommodation,  with  vaults,  &c.,  for  the 
stowage  of  their  wines.  The  original  name  of  Queenhithe  was  £dred*s  hithe  (t.  «., 
Edred^s  harbour).  Formerly  ships  were  brought  up  thus  far  to  discharge  their  cargoes, 
London  Bridge  having  a  drawbridge  which  opened  to  allow  them  to  pass.  The  name 
QueevCi  hithe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Henry  III.  having  given  its  profits  to 
his  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ships  of  the  cinque  ports  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  com  thenceforward  only  to  this  place. 

The  bridge  was  begun  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1814,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
south  pier  laid  by  Lord  Keith  on  the  2drd  of  May,  1815,  who,  with  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  of  management,  partook  of  a  cold  collation  on  a  temporary 
bridge  erected  on  the  works.  The  whole  was  finished  in  less  than  five  years,  and  was 
opened,  without  any  particular  ceremony,  at  midnight  (the  bridge  being  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gas),  in  April,  1819.  As  an  iron  bridge  this  is]  confessedly  without  a 
rivaL  The  arches  are,  for  instance,  the  largest  in  existence,  the  centre  one  having  a 
span  of  240  feet,  and  each  of  the  two  side  ones  measuring  210  feet.  The  arch  of  the 
famous  bridge  at  Sunderland  has  a  span  very  nearly  equal  to  this  centre  arch,  but 
still  it  is  less.  As  we  now  pass  beneath  this  gigantic  semicircle,  and  gaze  upward 
upon  the  great  iron-ribbed  framework  which  supports  it,  one  feels  half  unconsciously 
inclined  to  &ncy  Cyclopean  hands  must  have  been  here  at  work.  But  the  engineer, 
in  the  sublimity  of  his  views,  smiles  at  our  wonder,  and  reminds  us  that  Telford  had 
previously  proposed  to  erect  a  bridge  at  this  spot  with  <me  arch  only :  "  the  force  of 
'wonder  can  no  feuther  go  ;"  we  do  not  know,  in  these  days,  what  we  may  venture  to 
disbelieve.  With  the  exception  of  the  piers  and  the  abutments,  the  whole  of  South- 
wark  Bridge  is  of  cast-iron.  The  preparing  the  foundations  was  a  work  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  expense,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  arches  ; 
of  still  greater  difficidty  and  importance  was  the  business  of  casting  the  superstruc- 
ture, which  took  place  at  the  iron-works  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  Botherham, 
Yorkshire.  Many  of  the  solid  pieces  of  casting  weighed  ten  tons.  There  are  eight 
great  ribs,  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  riveted  to  diagonal  braces,  in  each  arch  ;  and 
the  height  of  the  centre  arch  above  low  water  is  55  feet.  The  entire  weight  of  iron 
is  about  5780  tons.  In  building  the  bridge  a  mistake  was  committed  that  might 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences,  if  timely  discovery  had  not  been 
made.  To  prevent  the  natural  expansion  of  the  metal  with  heat,  some  of  the  most 
important  joinings  of  difierent  parts  of  the  work  were  tightly  wedged  with  iron 
wedges.  But  as,  in  fact,  nothing  could  prevent  expansion  under  the  operation  of 
h^at,  it  was  found  that  a  very  unequal  strain  was  produced,  tending  to  the  fracture  of 
the  entire  bridge.  The  masons  were  accordingly  employed  night  and  day  till  the 
wedges  were  removed.  Having  mentioned  this  oversight,  it  is  but  proper  to  state 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  generally  was  most  surprising.  The  centre  arch  sunk 
at  the  vortex,  on  removing  the  timber  framework,  just  one  inch  seven-eighths,  and 
that  was  all.    A  steam-boat  landing-pier  is  attached  to  this  bridge  also. 

In  the  annals  of  the  metropolis  at  least,  if  not  of  the  kingdom,  London  Bridge 
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hfts  hmn  one  of  tha  most  famous  of  out  public  moDuments  for  not  much  short  of  i 
thouMud  years.  The  Tbames  at  London  is  now  crossod  bj  no  fewer  than  eigtit 
bridgtts  ;  but  it  is  only  a  century  ago  since  London  Bridge  afforded  the  only  passage 
ft'oin  the  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  the  only  entranee  into  the  town 
from  the  south,  as  it  had  done  for  eight  centiuica  previous.  Whoever,  therefore, 
wont  out  or  came  in,  to  or  from  the  wealthiest,  the  most  populous,  and  in  every  *en»« 
the  most  im|jortaut,  parts  of  the  couDtry,  or  to  or  from  almost  any  one  of  the  port*  of 
communication  with  other  countries,  passed,  from  the  days  of  the  Raxona  to  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  either  over  this  great  thoroughfare  qt  under  it.  There 
it  stood,  looking  down,  upon  the  ever-fiowiug  river,  and  coursed  itself  by  almost  u 
unresting  a  living  tide,  of  the  multitudes  of  one  generation  purpling  thote  of  an- 
other, amid  "the  masi^ues  and  mummeries  aud  triumphs'Wherewith  each  sueoe»- 
fiivcly  nought  to  gild  its  mortality.  But  the  bridge  itself  also  underwent  varioui 
traubformationa  in  this  long  course  of  age«, 

There  aIlI^ea^fl  to  have  been  a  bridge  here  at  least  as  early  as  1008,  for  the  old  loo- 
iandic  historian,  Suorro  Sturleson,  gives  an  account  of  iia  1*eing  pulled  down  by  the 
fleet  of  King  Anlaf,  or  Olave,  of  Norway,  when  assisting  Ethclred  against  the  Dauf^ 
The  bridge  which  King  Olave  th^is  pulled  down  with  his  ships  and  their  strong  cables 
WM  no  doubt  constructed  ouly  of  wood  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  rebuilt  of 
the  same  materi&l  ;  for  there  certainly  was  once  more  a  bridge  over  the  Thamet  at 
London,  when  the  Danith  king,  Catuite,  invaded  the  country  in  IU16.  Hta  fleet^  tlw 
Bas.on  chronicler  informs  us,  after  stopping  for  a  short  time  at  Greenwich,  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  London  ;  ^*  where/'  it  is  aildedi ''  they  lank  a  deep  ditch  on  the  south 
side,  and  dragged  their  ships  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge/' 

Old  Stow  gives  the  following  account  of  the  original  fouudation  of  London  Bndgi^ 
from  the  report  of  Bartbolomow  Linsted,  alun  Fowle,  la*t  prior  of  the  church  of 
St,  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southivark: — "A  ferry  being  kept  in  the  place  where  now  the 
bridge  is  builded,  at  length  the  ferryman  and  bis  wife  deceasing,  left  the  same  ferry 
to  their  only  daughter,  a  maiden  named  Mary,  which,  with  the  goods  left  her  by  her 
parents,  as  abo  with  the  profits  rising  of  the  &aid  ferry,  builded  an  house  of  aisteri  in 
place  where  now  standeth  the  east  part  of  St  Mary  Overy's  church,  aK^ovc  the  quiri^ 
where  she  was  buried,  unto  which  house  she  gave  the  oversight  and  pro£ta  of  the 
ferry.  Bui  afterwards  the  said  house  of  sisters  being  converted  into  a  college  of 
priests,  the  priests  builded  the  bridge  of  timber,  as  all  other  the  great  bridges  of  this 
land  were,  and  from  time  to  time  kept  the  same  in  good  reparatious ;  till  at  length, 
considering  the  great  charges  which  were  bestowed  in  the  repairing  the  same,  thert 
was,  by  aid  of  the  citizens  and  others,  a  bridge  builded  with  stone/'  The  legend  has 
acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  place  in  any  account  of  London  Bridge,  and  pity 
indeed  it  were  that  any  of  those  poetical  tranafigurations  of  old  events,  such  as  this 
story  or  that  other  of  Whittington  and  his  cat^  should  be  diaearded  from  the  page  of 
hidtory,  merely  as  not  being  an  absolutely  literal  record  of  the  fact  j  such  touchee  or 
ilouriabes  in  the  inventive  tine  are  part  of  that  privilege  of  anti<iuity  of  which  we 
have  here,  if  not  a  true  mirrative,  at  least  a  tme  picture,  which  is  quite  as  good, 

I/Ondon  Bridge  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror's  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Westminster  Abbey  in  lUtJ7  ;  but  the  earliest  historic  notice  we  have  of  it,  after 
that  of  the  device  by  which  Canute  got  his  ships  past  it,  is  the  account  several  of  our 
old  chroniclers  give  us  of  its  destruction  on  the  Ulth  of  November,  MM,  on  which 
day  a  furious  south-east  wind  threw  down  six  hundred  private  houses  in  the  City, 
besides  several  churches,  and  the  tide  in  the  river  came  rushing  up  with  a  violence 
which  probably  a  much  titronger  fa  brie  than  the  bridge  then  was  would  h^ve  h^an 
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unable  to  resist.  It  wns^  we  are  told,  entiroiy  swopt  awaj*  Tbftt  it  wftg  rebuilt^  bow- 
erer,  bqqu  after  lt»  destruction  in  UJOl,  ii  i>ufficietitljr  probzible  ;  aod  if  we  may  tniat 
ft  clujter  of  Hearj  L,  quoted  bj  Stow,  exempting  a  certain  manor^  belonging  to  iha 
mo&k^  of  Battle  Abbej»  from  '*  sbires  and  hundreds,  and  ail  other  customs  of  earthly 
#er?itud«,  and  namelj,  from  the  work  of  London  Bridge  and  the  work  of  the  Cattle 
at  PeT6n»ej/'  it  would  leem  that  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  bridge,  or  of 
maiptainiTig  it  in  repair,  waa  at  thi*  time  provided  for^ — not,  perhapi,  hb  Maitland 
ssaumei,  by  contributions  exacted  from  all  the  civil  bodiefl  and  incorporationfl 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but — by  an  assoiMment  levied  upon  all  landi  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  (where  this  manor  was),  and,  no  doubt,  also  in  that  of  iliddlesex.  Indeed, 
tbia  would  bo  only  conformable  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
bridges.  In  another  chaiter  of  the  22nd  of  Henry  L  {a.j>.  1122),  a  grant  L»  made  to 
the  monks  of  Bermond»ey  of  five  shillings  a  year  out  of  the  landi  pertaining  to 
London  Bridge  ;  the  small  beginning  of  thos4>  endowments  of  landed  property  now 
forming  what  are  called  the  Bridgehouae  Estatea,  and  yielding  a  revenue,  we  believe, 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  London  Bridge  was  burnt 
down  in  1136  by  a  fire,  which  began  in  the  house  of  one  Ail  ward,  near  London 
8toiie,  and  latd  the  City  in  ruins  from  St.  Paul's  to  Aldgate.  Fitzstepben,  how- 
ever, who  wrote  his  curious  *  Description '  within  forty  years  from  this  date,  dpeaks 
of  the  people  as  being  accustomed  in  his  day  to  throng  the  Bridge,  all  brim- 
ful of  laughter,  when  the  boat-tilting  was  exhibited  at  Kastcr  on  the  river.  Stow 
ftaaejrta,  without  quoting  his  authority,  tliat  the  bridge  had  been  wholly  rebuilt,  in 
the  year  1163^  *' by  Pct^r  Colechurch,  priest  and  chaplain/'  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  erection  —  like  all  the  preceding  ones,  still  only  of  timber  —  that  Fitz- 
gtcphen  had  in  his  eye ;  and  this  fact,  by-the-by,  may  help  to  fix,  a  little  more 
ncajrly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  era  of  that  writer,  or  rather  of  his  account  of 
London  ;  which  Pegge,  his  last  editor,  has  shown  must  have  been  written  some 
tiRie  between  1170  and  1182,  but  which  eiurely  cannot  be  supposed  to  hartj  been 
drawn  up  after  the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  London  had  been  hegun 
to  be  bJiilt,  since,  even  while  expressly  noticing  the  bridge,  it  makes  no  mention  of 
any  other  than  one  which,  from  what  is  eaid  of  it,  must  have  been  at  that  time  a 
structure,  Qot  in  the  course  of  building,  but  completed  and  in  use.  Now  the  fimt 
London  Bridge  of  stone  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  year  1176,  and  was  not  finished 
till  the  year  1200,  The  architect  was  the  same  who  had  built  the  last  woodeu  fabric, 
Peter,  Curate  of  St.  Mary  Colecburch  at  the  couth  end  of  Cony  hoop  Lane  (now  Oro- 
C4irs^  Alley),  on  the  north  stde  of  the  Poultry,  a  chapel  di^tinguifihed  as  that  in  which 
Thomas  k  Becket  had  been  1>aptized,  Stow  notes  that  the  stone  bridge  was  founded 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  old  timber  one,  which,  as  appears  from  the  charter  of 
the  Conqueror  mentioned  above^  was,  at  least  in  that  king^s  timet  close  to  8t.  Bo- 
to]ph*s  wharf,  HtilJ  marked  by  St.  Ikitolph'a  Lane.  8tow  contends  that  it  was  raised 
upon  strong  framee  of  pltee»  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  first  layer  of  stones 
being  in  this  way  only  about  three  feet  under  low^water  mark.  On  the  outside  of 
the  wooden  foundations  on  which  the  stone  piers  were  thus  built,  wero- driven  other 
]>tles,  rising  up  to  low-water  mark,  and  forming  the  cumbrous  trowel-shaped  masses 
about  each  pier,  known,  at  long  as  the  old  bridge  existed,  by  the  name  of  the  Star- 
lings. It  is  doubted)  however,  whether  the  li  tar  lings  were  coeval  with  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  or  were  subftctjuently  added  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  original  founda- 
tioni«  of  the  piers.  Peter  of  Colcchurch  died  in  1205  ;  so  that  he  had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  bridge  in  its  finished  state.  But  in  the  space  of  nearly  tliirty 
years,  during  which  the  work  had  been  procec^iiug  under  his  superintendence,  it  mnj 
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bo  presumed  to  haro  advanced  to  its  last  Atage  i  and  wc  are  particularly  infoimei 
that  the  original  architect  was  buried  within  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  k  Bedcet. 
which  was  erected  on  the  centra!  pier  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  consisted  of  tfrentt 
Mrchca  eupportod  upon  niuctcea  pierg  ;  the  roadway  being  92G  feet  m  Icn^h,  Gl»  feet 
in  height  from  the  river,  and  40  feet  wide  from  parapet  to  parapet*  But  if  all  thii 
space  WU3  origitiallj  left  as  a  free  paaoage,  it  was  aftorwardB  reduced  to  a  much  nar- 
rower thoroughfare.  In  a  patent  roll  of  the  9th  year  of  Edward  I.,  a.i>.  12S0,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "iunumeraldo  people  dwclHng  upon"  the  bridge;  and  as  this  wm 
only  about  seventy  years  after  it  had  been  finished,  it  seems  moat  probable  that  there 
were  some  houses  upon  it  from  the  first.  In  course  of  time  it  l)ecaine  a  continued 
street  built  on  both  sides'  with  the  exception  of  only  three  openings  at  unequal  ^ 
tances,  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  river  in  each  direction.  Besides  the 
private  houjges,  however,  there  were  some  other  erections  which  might  bo  con^dered 
as  forming  properly  a  part  of  tho  bridge.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  the  chapel, 
already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  h,  Beckct,  which  stood  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  over  tho  tenth  or  central  pier,  which  on  that  account  was  carried  a  long 
way  farther  out  towards  the  eaat  than  the  other  piers.  Its  front  to  the  street,  which 
was  thirty  feet  in  length,  was  divitlod  by  four  buttresses,  crowned  with  crocketed 
spires,  into  three  compartments  ;  of  which  the  central  one  contained  a  large  arched 
window,  and  tho  two  others  the  entrances  into  the  chapel^from  the  street.  The  inte- 
rior consisted  of  an  upper  chapel  and  a  crypt^the  latter,  which  was  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  clustered  columns  of 
great  elegance,  having  an  entrance  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  flight  of  ataire  laid- 
ing  from  the  starling  i>f  the  pier,  as  well  as  others  from  the  upper  room  and  from  the 
street.  Bf)th  apartments  wore  lighted  by  rows  of  arched  windows,  looking  out  upon 
the  water.  This  chapel  continued  to  be  used  thr  divine  worship  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Between  the  chapel  and  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge,  one  of  the  arches, 
or  junctions  of  the  piers  (the  eleventh  from  the  8onthwark  end),  was  formed  by  a 
drawbridge ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  opening  was  a  tower,  which  Stow  tells  us 
was  begun  to  be  built  as  it  stood  in  his  time  in  the  year  142<>.  But  probably  a  tdmiJar 
building  had  st<>od  there  from  the  tirht  erection  of  the  l*ridge.  On  the  top  of  the 
front  of  thb  tower  the  heads  of  j>ergon5  executed  for  high  treason  used  to  be  stuok, 
till  it  was  replaced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  very  singular 
edilico  of  wood,  allied  Noujjuch  House,  which  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in 
Holland,  aud  brought  over  in  piccci^^  when  it  was  set  up  here  without  the  assistance 
of  either  mortar  or  iron,  only  wooden  pegs  being  used  to  hold  it  together.  It  ex- 
tended across  the  Ivridge  by  meaoa  of  an  archway,  and  was  a  very  gay  and  fantastk 
structure,  elaborately  carved  both  on  its  principal  front  towards  Southwark,  and  on 
its  east  and  west  gables,  which  protruded  a  considerable  way  beyond  the  line  of  the 
bridge,  whiJe  the  84|uare  towers  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  crowned  by  short  domes, 
or  Kremlin  spires,  and  their  gilded  vanes,  were  seen  from  all  directions  ascending 
iibove  all  tho  surrounding  buildings.  When  the  old  tower  which  had  occupied  this 
site  was  takefi  down  in  1*377^  the  exposed  heads  were  removed  to  the  tower  oyer  the 
gate  at  the  South w ark  end,  or  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  it  was  commonly  called  ;  and 
thut  gate  now  received  the  name  of  Traitors^  Gate.  The  tower  here  was  also  rebuilt 
aWut  the  same  time,  and  with  its  four  circular  turrets,  connected  by  curtains  and  sur- 
mounted  by  battlements,  all  likewise  carved  in  wood,  formed  another  conspicuous  and 
imjioaing  ornament  of  this  great  highway  reared  on  the  bo^om  of  the  Thames.  But, 
although  London  Bridge  remaiDed  substantially  what  its  lirst  ^irchitcct  made  it  til! 
it  was  taken  down,  there  was  no  part  of  it,  not  excepting  even  tho  arches  and  tho 
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pjcTs  thcmfl^vcs,  that  had  not  bee  a,  probahlj  in  most  casea  more  than  once,  modifl 
and  transformed  in  the  long  interval  between  the  years  12U5  and  1832.    Not  only 
had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  done  its  usual  work,  but  visitsitions  of  a  more  yiolent 
character  had,  on  several  occasions,  threatened  it  with  destruction,  atid  necessitated 
the  most  extensive  repairs.     It  had  scarcely  been  well  finished,  when  on  the  night  of 
the  lUth  of  July,  1212,  it  was  greatly  injured  by  a  fire»  which,  having  first  enveloped 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy's  (then  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Canons),  caught  the 
Southwark  gate,  and  thence  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  London  end  of  the  bridge, 
after  a  vast  crowd  of  people  had  collected  upon  it,  who  were  thus  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  two  advancing  masses  of  flame,  and  perished  miserably,  to  the  number, 
Stow  relates,  of  "  above  three  thousand  persons,  whose  bodies  were  found  in  part  or 
half  burned,  beside  those  that  were  wholly  burned  to  ashes,  and  could  not  be  found.*' 
Perhaps  the  newly-built  bridge^  in  the  confusions  of  the  time,  was  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  efiTectual  meaaures  being  taken  to  restore  what  tbi;^  calamity  had  laid 
waste  :  for  sixty-eight  years  after  it  is  represented  as  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  as 
threatening  to  fall  down  altogether  unless  it  should  be  speedily  repaired.    This  Is  the 
language  of  Edward  I.'s  patent  roll  of  1280  already  quoted.     In  the  very  next  year, 
12H1,  five  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  were  carried  away  by  the  ice  or  a  swell  in  the 
liver  succeeding  a  severe  snow-storm  and  frost.     In  1437,  on  the  14th  of  January,  at 
noon,  Stow  records  in  his  *  Annals,"  "  the  great  stone  gate  at  London  Bridge,  with  the 
tower  upon  it,  next  to  Southwark,  fell  down,  and  two  of  the  farthest  arches  of  the 
«ame  bridge,  and  yet  no  man  perished  in  body,  which  was  a  great  work  of  God/*    On 
the  13th  of  February,  1633,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  house  of  one  Briggs,  a  needle-maker,  near  St.  Magnus  Churchy  occasioned  by  the 
carelesaneaa  of  a  maid-servant  in  placing  some  hot  coals  under  a  flight  of  stairs, 
which  imged  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  consumed  all  the  houses  on  the  bridge, 
forty-three  in  number,  from  the  north  end  to  the  first  opening  on  both  sides.    The 
houses  thug  destroyed  do  not  appear  to  have  been  all  rebuilt  when  the  great  fire  of 
1666  occurred  ;  which,  although  it  did  not  make  its  way  across  the  bridge,  reduced 
again  to  a  heap  of  ruins  as  much  of  both  sides  of  the  street  between  the  City  end 
and  the  fir^t  vacant  space,  as  had  been  restored  since  the  preceding  confiagration. 
The  stone-work  of  the  bridge  was  so  much  shaken  and  weakened  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  cost  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  make  good   the  damage. 
After  the  piers  and  arches  were  repaired^  however,  building  leases  were  eagerly  taken, 
and  in  about  five  years  the  line  of  houses  was  once  more  complete  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.     Again,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  Sth  of  September,  1725,  a  fire 
broke  out,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  .servant,  in  the  house  of  a  brush-maker,  near 
St.  Olave^'s,  Tooley  Street,  (another  account  says,  of  a  haberdasher  of  hats,  on  the 
bridge  foott)  which  consumed  about  sixty  bouscii  in  all,  among  which  were  several  on 
the  first  and  second  arches  of  that  end  of  the  bridge,  and  so  greatly  damaged  the 
bridge  gate — the   old    Traitors'  Gate — ^that    it    had  to  be  taken  down  and   rebuilt 
from  the  foundation.     Various  alterations  were  also  made  in  later  times,  with  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  gradual  decay  of  the  structure,  or  improving  both  the  road- 
way orer  it  and  the  navigation  under  it,  aod  acconuaiodating  it  to  the  demands  of  a 
constantly-increasing  traffic  both  by  land  and  water.     In  1582  was  first  erected  at  the 
London  end  the  famous  engine  for  raising  water  for  the  supply  of  the  City— the 
invention  of  Peter  Morris,  "a  Dutchman,  but  a  free  denizen" — which  was  origicially 
moved  only  by  the  tide  flowing  through  the  first  arch  ;  but  for  the  support  of  which 
seveTal  more  of  the  watercourses  at  that  end  of  the  bridge  were  afterwards  succes- 
sively oonTerted  into  cataracts  or  rapids,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  the  navigi^ 
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iioiL  The  leftM  of  the  proprietors,  wbich  nn  for  fire  huadrod  jean  from  tbt  int 
grant  to  Morris,  at  last  comproheaded  all  the  stream  of  the  river  to  the  fifth  aEtk 
mcluaiTe  ;  and  the  water- work 9,  which  bad  by  variouB  imp ro feme nts  become  oae  <A 
the  most  curioiua  and  powerful  bjb terns  of  hydraulic  mechanism  ever  eo&stmctBd, 
contmued  in  operation  till  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  their  remoTal  is 
1822.  Latterly  there  were  watt^r-works  also,  though  on  a  sm&Uer  scale,  a|  iha  olka 
end  of  the  bridge^  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  ;  thej  ocottpiid 
two  of  the  archea.  Here  were  anciently  several  corn  mills,  for  the  use  of  th^  citiaiti 
of  both  divisions  of  the  metropolis^  which  were  erected,  Stow  tella  us,  about  thi 
year  1508. 

The  true  old  historic  character  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  however  greatly  it  mi^t 
be  improved  as  a  thoroughfare  and  means  of  comniunicntion,  wheu  the  dwelUng-hautd 
and  other  buildings  upon  it  were  removed.  This  wm  begun  to  be  done  in  1757,  thotifb 
the  operations  appear  to  have  proceeded  slowly,  and  were  not  completed  till  some  jean 
later.    The  gate  at  the  Southwark  end  was  left  standing  till  1766, 

But  old  age,  with  its  infirmities  that  no  art  can  cure,  was  now  fast  coming  npoo 
Peter  of  Colechurch^a  venerable  structure,  as  it  comes  alike  surely,  sooner  or  later, 
U[H>n  man  himself,  and  upon  all  the  works  of  his  bauds  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
the  nriicieni  pile  was  only  sustained  in  a  serTiceable  condition  by  inceasant  proppia| 
and  tinkering.  The  less  service^  too,  it  was  able  to  render^  the  more  was  required 
from  it ;  for,  while  it  was  growing  old  and  crazy,  mighty  London  was  becoming  erci; 
day  more  extensive,  more  populous,  more  alive  with  the  spirit  of  traffic  and  jndustjj 
of  all  kinds  -,  and  the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury  was  also  making  people  di*^ 
contented  with  accommodations  which  had  satisfied  earlier  times<  It  waa  slowly  and 
leluctjvntly,  however,  that  the  Londoners  gave  up  the  notion  of  still  repairing  tbar 
old  bridge.  In  their  eyes,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  counter^ 
part  to  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the  '  Arcadia,'  **  piping  as  if  he  should  never  grow  vld." 
Yet  the  Ck)rporation,  so  early  as  the  year  1685,  found  itself  compelled  to  make  tbt 
thoroughfare  over  it  in  some  degree  more  suitable  to  the  demands  of  a  state  of  soeiatf 
very  different  from  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally  contrived :  an  inscription  of 
that  date  upon  the  north  side  of  Nonsuch  House  recorded  that  the  street  ba<d  tbta 
been  widened  from  the  breadth  of  twelve  feet  to  that  of  twenty,  Again^  in  1807,  M 
Act  of  Parliament  was  procured  for  widening  the  street  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridg«» 
audf  iu  1722,  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  regulations  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  passage  free,  and  securing  both  the  easier  transit  of  carriages  and  the 
greater  safety  of  foot-passengers.  At  last,  after  the  opening  of  Westminster  Bridgi 
in  1749,  a  loud  demand  arose  from  the  public  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  in  ths 
Oity  also ;  and  in  1754,  the  subject  was  forced  upon  the  Common  Council.  After  much 
violent  debate  and  controversy,  it  was  conceded  that  a  new  bridge  should  be  built  at 
Blackiriars  j  but  it  was  resolved  that  London  Bridge  should  still  be  left  standing*  ami 
only  be  repaired,  and  have  the  houses  upon  it  pulled  down*  This  was  done  ;  and  tbt 
bridge,  as  a  means  of  communication,  was  thereby  rendered  greatly  more  commodiotu; 
but,  architecturally,  it  was  probably  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  by  the  opeta- 
tions  that  were  at  the  same  time  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  improving  the  navigatioiL 
In  1761  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  who  had  been  hastily  called  in  upon  some  ftl^pnii^ 
appearances  presenting  themselves,  found,  besides  other  dilapidations  that  were  in 
progress,  one  of  the  piers  undennined  to  the  extent  of  six  feet,  and  in  such  a  state 
that  it  must  have  sunk  and  fallen'  down  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  the  citv  gatfis 
had  just  been  taken  down,  and  the  stones,  having  been  sold  to  a  builder,  lay  ready  in 
Moorields;  they  were  instantly  purchased^  and,  en  a  Sunday  morning,  brought  as  fui 
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-is  could  carry  them,  and  thrown  under  the  tottering  pier,  which  was  the  one  next 
i  north  or  city  end  of  the  bridge. 

3  work  of  paring  and  patching  the  old  bridge  went  on  for  sixty  years  longer ; 
.t  length,  in  1822,  notwithstanding  the  continued  resistance  of  the  Corporation, 
ct  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred, 
imended  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge,  on  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that 
»se  was  passed  the  following  year.  The  new  bridge  was  built  after  the  designs 
3  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.,  who  died,  however,  before  the  work  was  begun ;  it  was 
intended  throughout  by  his  son,  the  present  Sir  John  Bennie.  The  first  pile  of 
rst  coffer-dam,  being  that  for  the  south  pier,  was  driyen  on  Monday,  the  16th  of 
b,  1824 ;  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  John  Qarratt,  Esq., 
i  presence  of  the  Buke  of  York,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages,  on  the 
of  June,  1825 ;  and  the  finished  bridge  was  opened  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
un  lY.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831.  The  cost  of  the  bridge, 
the  approaches,  amounted  to  not  much  short  of  two  millions.  It  stands  about 
idred  and  eighty  feet  higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  bridge,  which  was  left 
ing  till  its  successor  was  built,  nor  was  its  last  arch  pulled  down  till  towards  the 
r  the  year  1832.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  London  Bridge,  bestriding  the 
river  with  its  five  vast  elliptical  arches,  is  a  far  more  magnificent,  and  in  every 
nore  perfect  work,  than  Peter  of  Colechurch's  structure  ever  was  in  its  best  days; 
ooking  there,  in  its  firm  and  massive  strength,  as  if  it  might  last  a  thousand  years, 
o  the  imagination,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  expressive  and  impressive  a  monument 
)  far  future  as  the  old  bridge  was  of  the  past. 

*  the  following  document  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Britten  and  Pugin's 
on  the  Public  Buildings  of  London : — 

TABULAR  YIEW  OF  THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON, 

their  extreme  Length  (torn  bank  to  bank,  their  extreme  *Width,  their  Height  firom 
ber  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  their  number  of  Arches  and  Span  of  Central  Arch,  their 
lis,  times  of  Commencement  and  Completion,  the  Names  of  their  Architects,  the  sar&ce 
erway  between  the  piers,  and  the  extent  of  Space  occupied  by  the  piers  in  the  width  of 
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William  Pitz-Stephen,  who  died  in  1191,  in  his  'Description  of  London/  anyt,  "the 
wall  of  the  city  is  high,  and  great,  continued  with  seven  gatos^  whicU  arc  nrn^t 
double,  and  on  the  north  distinguished  with  tiirreta  by  spaces :  likewbe  on  the  soulk 
London  huth  been  enclosed  with  walls  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  of  Thianut 
well  stored  with  fii^h,  and  in  which  the  tide  ebbfi  and  fiows,  by  continuance  of  iifiU 
hath  washed,  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those  walJfl."  Here,  then,  »lx  hundred  gn>^ 
sLxty  years  ago,  we  find  the  river-bank  of  London  in  the  same  state  &s  describeil  hf 
Sir  Thomas  Jlore  in  hta  imaginary  capital  of  Amaurote:— *'  The  city  ia  compa^seJ 
about  with  a  high  aiid  thick  stone  wall,  full  of  turrets  and  bulwarks.  A  dry  ditcli, 
but  deep  and  broad,  and  over-grown  with  bushes,  hrierfl,and  thorns,  goeth  about  thre* 
sides  or  quarters  of  the  city.  To  the  fourth  side  the  river  itself  serveth  as  a  ditch. " 
The  Saxon  chronicle  tells  ns  that  in  the  year  1052  Earl  Godwin,  with  bis  navy,  passed 
along  the  B{>uthem  side  of  the  river,  and  so  assailed  the  wall^*  A  hundred  and  fiftj 
years  after,  ia  the  time  of  Fitz-Stcphen,  the  walls  were  gone.  About  the  same  pcrio4 
arose  the  stone  bridge  of  London  ;  but  that  has  perished  before  the  eyes  of  our  own 
geneniioD. 

From  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen  to  that  of  Gower  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the 
water-communication  between  one  part  of  London  and  another,  and  between  London 
and  Westminster,  was  constantly  increasing*  A  portion  of  I^ondon  Bridge  was  moT^ 
ablOj  which  enabled  vessels  of  burden  to  pass  up  the  river  to  unload  at  Queenhit^ 
and  other  wharfs.  Stairs  (called  bridges)  and  Water-gates  studded  the  shores  of  boUi 
cities.  Palaces  arose,  auoh  as  the  Savoy,  where  the  powerful  nobles  kepit  almost  r^ 
Htiito.  The  Courts  of  Law  were  fixed  at  Westminster  ;  and  thither  the  citizens  and 
strangers  from  the  country  daily  resorted,  preferring  the  easy  highway  of  the  Thames 
to  the  almost  impafisable  road  that  led  from  Westminater  to  the  village  of  Chanitg^ 
and  onward  to  London. 

The  watermen  of  London,  like  every  other  class  of  the  people,  were  once  muocal; 
and  their  "  oars  kept  time"  to  many  a  harmony,  which,  if  not  so  poetical  as  the  song 
of  the  gondoliers,  was  full  of  the  heart  of  merry  England.  The  old  city  chronicler, 
Fabyan,  tells  us  that  John  Norman,  Mayor  of  London  (be  held  this  dignity  in  1454), 
was  **  the  first  of  all  mayors  who  brake  that  ancient  and  old-continued  custom  ef 
ridint^  to  Westminster  upon  the  morrow  of  Simon  and  Jude*s  day/'  John  Normaa 
"i/vM  romd  thither  %  imtfr^  for  the  which  the  watermen  made  of  him  a  roundel,  ur 
song,  to  his  great  praise. 

Between  Westminster  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Tower  and  Greenwich,  the  Thame« 
was  especially  the  royal  road.  When  Henry  YII.  willed  the  coronation  of  his  Queen 
Elizabeth,  fihe  came  from  Greenwich  attended  by  ^*  barges  freshly  furnished  with 
banners  and  streamers  of  silk,"  Wben  Henry  VIIL  avowed  his  marriage  with  Ann« 
Boleyn,  she  wa«  brought  by  "  all  the  crafts  of  London  "  from  Greenwich  to  the  Towci^ 
"trumpets,  shawms^  and  other  divers  instruments,  all  the  way  playing  and  mskiiif 
great  melody.''  The  river  was  not  otdy  the  festival  highwuy,  but  the  more  conreiiteBt 
one,  for  kings  as  well  aa  fiuhjects.     Hall  tclla  us,  *'Thid  year  (153U),  in  December^  im 
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^es  of  London  all  frozen  over,  wf^refore  the  king'«  majesij,  with  hk  beautiful 
lueon  Jane,  nide  throughout  the  city  of  London  to  Qreenwich.'^ 
1  time  of  ElJBabeth  and  the  First  James,  wad  onward  to  very  recent  days,  the 
vmk  of  the  Thames  was  atuddcd  with  th.©  palaces  of  the  n rubles  ;  and  each 
la^i  ita  landing-place,  and  its  private  retinue  of  barges  and  wherries  ;  and 

freight  of  tlie  brave  and  beautiful  has  been  borne,  amidst  song  and  merri- 
mn  house  to  house,  to  join  the  masque  and  the  dance ;  and  many  a  wily  states- 
iffled  in  his  cloak,  has  glidoil  along  unseen  in  hu*  boat  to  some  dark  conference 
I  ambitious  neighbour.  Nothing  could  then  have  been  more  picturesque  than 
©d,  with  its  broad  gardens,  and  lofty  trees,  and  embattled  turrets  and  pin- 

Upon  the  river  itself,  busy  as  it  was,  fleets  of  swans  were  ever  sailing ;  and 
Itured  unmolested  into  that  channel  which  id  now  narrowed  by  vessels  from 
gion,  Paulus  Jovius,  who  died  in  1552,  describing  the  Thames,  says,  "  This  river 
I  in  swans,  awimming  in  tfocka  ;  the  sight  of  whom,  and  their  noise,  are  rastly 
lie  to  the  fleets  that  meet  them  in  their  course.'*  Bhakspere  must  bare  soen 
dt,  when  he  made  York  compare  the  struggle  of  his  followers  at  the  battle  of 

§a  swan  encountering  a  tidal  stream  : — 
"  A.S  1  have  seen  %  swan,  ^^| 

With  UoollcfK  labour  swim  against  the  tide,  ^^H 

And  tq>end  her  strength  with  over-matching  waTea.**  ^^| 

liere  were  those,  during  three  centuries,  to  whom  the  beauties  of  the  silent 
f  could  have  offered  no  pleasure.  The  Thames  was  the  road  by  which  the 
f  despotiani  came  fiom  the  Tower  to  Westminster  1 1  all  ^  in  most  cases  to  re- 
tiis  barge  with  the  edge  of  the  axo  towards  hia  face.  One  example  is  enough 
^st  many  painful  recollection^^  When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  con- 
from  his  trial  to  the  barge,  ''  Sir  Thomas  Lovei  desiretl  him  to  sit  on  the 
t  and  carpet  ordained  for  him.  He  «4id,  *  Nay ;  for  when  I  went  to  West- 
I  was  Duko  of  Buckingham  ;  now  I  am  but  Edward  Bohun,  the  most  cuitifT 
forld/" 

I  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  river  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory 
|reat  thoroughfare  of  Lon<iou,  Ilowel  maintains  that  the  river  of  Thames 
t  her  fellow,  **  if  regard  bo  had  to  those  forests  of  masts  which  are  perpetually 
r ;  the  variety  of  smaller  wooden  bottoms  playing  up  and  down  ;  the  stately 
that  are  built  upon  both  sides  of  her  banks  ao  thick  ;  which  made  divers 
ambassadors  affirm  that  the  most  glorious  sight  in  the  world,  lake  water  and 
pether,  was  to  como  upon  a  high  tide  from  Graveaend,  and  shoot  the  bridge  to 
ister.'*     Of  the  "  smaller  wooden  bottomi*,"  Stow  computes  that  there  were  in 

as  many  as  two  thousand  ;  and  he  makes  the  very  extraordinary  statement^ 
ire  were  forty  thousand  watermen  upon  the  rolls  of  the  company,  and  that 
|ld  funiirth  twenty  thoui^and  men  for  the  fleet.  The  private  watermen  of  the 
id  of  the  nobility  were  doubtless  included  in  this  lurge  number.  It  iw  evident, 
e  representations  of  a  royal  procession  in  the  early  times  of  James  I.,  that, 

common  occasions,  the  sovereign  moved  upon  the  Thamctt  with  regal  [lomp, 
led  with  many  boats  of  guards  and  musicians.  The  Inn,s  of  Court,  too,  filled 
were,  not  only  with  the  great  practitioners  of  the  law,  but  with  thousands  of 

students,  gave  ample  employment  to  the  watermen. 

is  a  goodly  folio  Tolume  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pages,  closely  printedj 
iaining  about  seventy  thousand  lines,  for  the  most  part  of  heroic  verse,  entitled 
e  Works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water-Foet,  being  sixty  and  three  in  number. 
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collected  into  on©  Tolume  hy  the  Author/*  John  Taylor,  who  m&de  this  collecHflt 
of  his  tracts  in  1630,  WM  literally  a  Thames  waterman,  working  daily  for  bis  hmH. 
Taybr  hEid  taken  his  waterman'g  position  in  a  spot  where  there  was  a  thriving  tnit 
The  Bankaide  was  the  landing-place  to  which  the  inhahitants  of  Westminttef,  ti»d 
of  the  Strand,  and  of  liondon  west  of  PauVs,  would  daily  throng  in  the  days  of  tbi 
Dmma'fl  glory ;  when  the  Globe  could  boast  of  the  highest  of  the  land  amongst  H» 
visitors ;  when  Essex  and  Southampton,  out  of  favour  at  court,  repaired  thither  to 
listen,  unsatiated,  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  master  of  philosophy ;  when  crowds  of 
earnest  peopk%  not  intent  only  upon  amusement^  went  there  to  atndj  their  country'i 
history,  or  learn  the  **  humanitiei  '*  in  a  school  where  the  poet  could  dare  to  proclalo 
uniYcrsal  truths  in  an  age  of  individual  dissimulation  ;  and  when  eren  the  idle  pft^ 
fligate  might  for  a  moment  forget  his  ha1>its  of  self-indulgence,  and  be  roused  im 
sympathy  with  his  fellows,  hy  the  art  which  then  triumphed,  and  still  triumph*, 
over  all  competition.  Other  places  of  amusement  were  on  the  Bankdde — The  Parii 
Garden,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope  playhouses  ;  and  in  earlier  times,  and  even  when  th 
drama  had  reached  its  highest  point  'of  popular  attraction,  on  the  same  spot  utm 
the  **  Bear-houses  " — places  uf  resort,  not  only  for  the  rude  multitude,  hut  to  wkicli 
Elizabeth  carried  the  French  ambassador  to  exhibit  the  courage  of  English  buH-dogi 
Imagine  South  wark,  the  i>eculiar  ground  of  summer  theatres  and  circi^  with  no  hiidgt 
but  that  of  Loudon,  and  we  may  easily  understand  that  John  Taylor  sang  the  prmiso 
of  the  river  with  hi^  whole  heart : — 

*'  Bui  noble  Thamcft,  whilst  1  can  hold  a  pen, 
1  will  diiTilgc  thy  glorj'  y»to  men  : 
Thou  in  the  morning,  when  my  coin  is  scant, 
Before  tbo  evening  dotlj  aupply  my  want** 

But  tho  empire  of  the  watermen  was  destined  to  be  invaded  ;  and  its  enem]«s  if>- 
proached  to  its  conquest,  after  tho  Tartarian  fashion,  with  mighty  chariots  crowded 
with  multitudes. 

The  revolutions  of  half  a  century  made  wonderful  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Thames.  The  Reatoration  found  the  famous  old  theatres  swept  away^  and  the  aneieat 
mani^ions  towards  tbe  east  invaded  by  the  traders.  Wharfs  took  the  place  of  ttim 
gardens ;  and  if  the  nobleman  still  kept  his  state-boat,  the  dirty  coal-barge  was  afl* 
chored  by  Its  side.  B'Avcnant  has  given  a  description  of  this  state  of  things,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman : — 

**  You  would  think  me  a  malicious  traveller  if  I  should  still  ga2e  on  your  mii^ 
Bbitperi  streets  and  take  no  notice  of  tbe  beauty  of  your  river  ;  therefore  I  will  pasi 
tbe  importunate  noise  of  your  watermen  (who  snatch  at  fares  as  if  they  were  to 
catch  prisoners^  plying  the  gentry  m  uncivilly,  as  if  they  never  had  rowed  any  other 
passengers  but  bear-wards),  and  now  step  into  one  of  your  peas-cod  boats,  whose  tilti 
arc  not  so  sumptuous  as  the  roofs  of  ijomhh^,  nor,  when  you  are  within,  are  you  at 
the  ease  of  ckttise  d  Ifms.  The  commodity  and  trade  of  your  river  belongs  to  your- 
selves ;  but  give  a  stranger  leave  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  will  hardly  he 
in  the  proiipcct  or  freedom  of  air  ;  unless  prospect,  consisting  of  variety,  he  made  up 
with  here  a  palace,  there  a  wood-yard,  here  a  garden,  there  a  hrewhouse  ;  here  dwells 
a  lord,  there  a  dyer,  and  between  both  ihwmo  commif.  If  freedom  of  air  be  inferred 
in  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  where  every  private  man  hath  authority,  for  hifi  own 
profit,  to  smoke  up  a  magistrate,  then  tho  air  of  your  Thames  is  open  enough,  bocsuse 
*t  h  eijually  free.*' 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  during  the  progress  of  these  changes — all  indicating  the 
adtance  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  general  extension  of  public  accommodaUoo 


mnd  indirirlual  comfort — ^the  river  was  ererj  day  becoming  less  and  lew  a  genftml 
Mghwaj  for  paiseiigera.  The  streets  from  Westminii^r  to  St  Paul's  were  paved,  after 
«  fashion  ;  the  foot-passenger  could  make  Ms  way,  though  with  jotne  danger  and  diffi- 
Ctilty  ;  and  the  coi«h,  though  sometimes  stuck  in  a  hole,  and  sometimes  rudely  jostled 
by  the  brewcrV  cart,  did  progress  through  the  Strand  and  Holhom.  But  the  time  waa 
approaching  when  the  great  capital  would  find  out  that  one  bridge  waa  somewhat  iii- 
mfficient,  and  that  ferries  and  wherries  were  uncertain  and  inconvenient  modes  of 
pmsmge  from  one  shore  to  another,  Westminster  Bridge  was  finished  about  17mK 
In  sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  London  could  nuraVier  six  bridges,  the  noblest  struo- 
ttires  of  the  modem  world.  Alas,  for  the  watermen  !  They  were  a  cheerful  race,  and 
Pogget  did  a  wise  thing  when  he  endowed  the  river  with  his  annua!  coat  and  badge. 
But  they  have  gradually  dwindled — and  where  are  they  now }  They  are  uot  even 
wante^l  for  the  small  commerce  of  the  Thames.  Steam-vesaels  bring  every  possible 
Tmriety  of  lading  up  the  river,  where  formerly  the  little  hoys  had  their  share  of  a 
eoa«ting-trade ;  and  the  market  cart  has  entirely  appropriated  to  itself  the  vegetable 
burthens  of  Coven t  Garden,  Steele  has  given  us  a  lively  deecription  of  a  boat- trip 
fircnn  Richmond  in  an  early  summer-morning,  when  he  **  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  gar- 
deners." ,.,.**  Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage  ;  but  I  landed  with  ten 
aiil  of  aprieock-boats  at  Strand  Bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine  Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons."    Things  are  changed. 

Howel,  amongst  his  enumeration  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  iay»,  **  What 
Taricty  of  bowling-alleys  there  are  I"  And  when  the  idler  was  tired  of  this  sport, 
and  would  turn  his  hade  even  upon  shuffle-board  and  cock-fighting,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  io  step  down  to  Queenhithe  or  the  Temple,  and  have  au  afteraoon  of  such 
recreation  as  can  now  only  be  found  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  London  Bridge, 
^'  Oo  to  the  river,'*  continues  Howcl ;  "  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  go  thereon  in  the 
■umtDcr-timc,  in  boat  or  barge!  or  to  go  a  floundering  among  the  fishermen  I" 
Imagine  a  waterman,  in  these  our  days  of  his  decay,  tired  of  waiting  for  a  fure  at 
Westminster,  strike  out  into  the  mid-stream  with  his  draw-net !  What  a  booting 
Irould  there  be  from  Blnckwall  to  Chelsea  !  Or  eonceive  an  angler,  stuck  under  one 
tjf  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge^  patiently  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  salmon, 
or  at  Ica^t  a  barbel.  Yet  such  things  were  a  century  ago.  There  are  minute  regula- 
tions of  the  "  Company  of  Free  Fishermen  "  to  be  observed  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
rbames,  which  clearly  show  that  the  preservation  of  the  fisb,  even  in  the  highway 
between  London  and  Westminster,  was  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  very  stringent^ 
therefore,  are  the  restrictions  against  using  eel-spears,  and  wheels,  and  **  angle-rods 
with  more  than  two  books.'*  There  is  a  distinct  provision  that  fishermen  were  not  to 
eome  nearer  London  Bridge  than  the  Old  Swan  on  the  north  bank,  and  St.  Mary 
Orerie^  on  the  south.  Especial Ij  was  enactment  made  that  no  person  should  "bend 
OTer  any  net^  during  the  time  of  flood,  whereby  lioth  mtlmons^  and  other  kind  of  fish^ 
may  l>e  hindered  from  swimming  upwRrds/*  Woe  for  the  anglers  !  The  salmons  and 
the  swans  have  both  quitted  the  bills  of  mortality:  and  they  are  gone  where  there 
are  clear  runnelj*,  and  f>ebbly  iKjttoms,  and  quiet  nooks  under  shadowing  osiers,  and 
where  the  water-lily  spreads  its  broad  leaf  and  its  snowy  flower,  and  the  sewer  em]i- 
tiee  not  itself  to  pollute  every  tide,  and  the  never-ceasing  din  of  human  life  is  heard 
nol»  and  the  paddle  of  the  steam-boat  dashes  no  wave  u}>on  the  shore. 

But  if  the  watermen  are  gone — and  the  chariot  wheels  crowd  the  streets  more 
than  ever — the  river  is  more  busy  than  ever  with  the  throng  of  life.  <Jur  readers 
will  kindly  accompany  us  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  voyage  from  the  Shades  Pier  to 
Hungerford  Market* 
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We  have  stood  for  a  few  mmuiefl  on  the  casiem  8id«  of  London  Bridge,  1ookifi| 
upon  the  si^ht  which  arrests  even  the  dullest  imagimitiou— mast  upon  mast, 
ing  fsirthcr  than  tlic  eye  can  reach,  the  individual  objects  constantlj  shifting, 
aggregate  ever  the  same.  Wc  i>a^  to  the  western  side,  and  descend  the  sUips 
bridge.  We  are  in  a  narrow  and  dirtj  ?itreet,  and  we  look  up  to  the  magoifioent 
arch  which  crosses  it,  A  turn  to  the  left  brings  uh  to  the  river,  A  V*ell  is 
we  pass  through  a  toll-gate,  payiog  a  penny,  and  in  a  few  seconds  are  on  board 
the  little  steam-boats,  bearing  the  poetical  name  of  some  flower,  or  planet,  or 
gem.  The  pilot  goes  to  the  helm  ;  the  broad  plank  over  which  the  paascngen 
passed  into  the  boat  is  remoTed  ;  the  cable  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  pier, 
some  other  boat,  is  cast  off.  The  steam  is  up.  For  a  minute  we  appear  as  if  we 
passing  down  the  river  ;  but,  threading  its  wny  through  a  dozen  other  fiteam-wiii^ 
Teueli^  the  boat  darts  towards  the  Surrey  ahoru  ]  and  her  prow  is  breaiting  the  ebV 
ing  tide.  What  a  gorgeous  scene  b  now  before  us !  The  eveniog  sun  is  painting  tk 
waters  with  glancing  flames ;  the  cross  upon  the  ffummit  of  that  mighty  dome  uf  St. 
Pfturs  shines  like  another  8un  ;  churches,  warehouses,  steam-chimneva,  shot-towcn 
wharfs,  bridges— the  noblest  and  the  humblest  things — all  are  picturesqu©  ;  and  tU 
eye,  locking  upon  the  mass,  sees  nothing  of  that  meanness  with  which  our  Thames  ba&b 
have  been  reproached.  In  truth,  this  juxtapasition  of  the  magnificent  and  the  codh 
mon  fills  the  mind  with  as  much  food  for  thotight  as  if  from  London  Bridge  to  West- 
minster thereiwas  one  splendid  t|uay,  curtaining  the  sheds,  and  coal-barges,  and  txffl^ 
worn  landings  which  meet  us  at  every  glance.  The  ceaseless  activity  with  whicii 
these  objects  are  associated  rondere  them  even  separately  interesting.  We  s«e  He 
goings-on  of  that  enormous  traffic  which  makes  London  what  it  is  :  and  whilfl  wt 
rush  under  the  mighty  arches  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  l>ehold  another,  and  aaofb^i 
and  another  spanning  the  river,  looking  as  vast  and  solid  as  if  they  defied  t 
the  elements  ;  and  also  see  the  wharfs  on  the  one  bank,  although  the  lig^ht  be 
still  populous  and  busy, — ^and  the  foundries,  and  glass-houses,  and  printingn^ffii 
the  other  bank,  Htill  sending  out  their  dense  Bmoke, — we  know  that  witbou 
never- tiring  energy,  ilisjigreeahle  as  are  some  of  its  outward  forms,  the  sp] 
which  is  around  us  could  not  have  been.  But  the  boat  utops.  Without  busUei, 
twenty  passengers  leave  us  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  as  many  come  on  board, 
operation  is  flnished  in  a  minute  or  two.  We  are  again  on  our  way,  Wc  still 
the  admixture  of  the  beautiful  and  the  mean,  hut  in  another  form.  The  dirty  White- 
friars  is  the  neighbour  of  the  trim  Temple.  Praised  be  the  venerable  Law  which  tui 
left  us  one  green  spot,  where  trees  still  grow  by  our  river  side,  and  which  still  jjre* 
serves  eome  relics  of  the  days  that  are  gone  !  Another  bridge,  perhaps  the  noblest 
IB  again  passed  ;  and  the  turrets  and  pinnacloiJ  of  Westminster  are  spread  before  m^ 
with  the  lonart  modern  mansions  that  have  succeeded  the  old  palatial  grandenr  of  thf 
.seventeenth  century.  The  sight  is  not  displeasing,  when  we  reflect  that  the  grounJ 
upon  which  once  stood  some  dozen  vast  piles,  half  house  and  half  fortress,  is  now 
covered  with  buudreds  of  moderato-sissed  dwellings,  filled  with  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  unknown  to  the  days  of  rxishes  and  tapestry,  into  whose  true  sanctuaries  a^ 
force  can  intrude,  and  where,  if  there  be  peace  within,  there  is  no  danger  of  hap- 
piness being  disturbed  by  violence  without.  But  we  are  at  Hungerford-wharf,  Tht 
greater  portion  of  the  freight  is  discharged,  ourselves  amongst  the  number.  Tb« 
boat  darts  through  Westminster  Bridge,  and  farther  onward  to  Chelsea.  We  are  h 
the  Strand  as  the  gas-lights  arc  peeping;  and  we  are  thinking  of  what  the  Bltmd i$, 
and  what  it  was. 
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XXIII.    THE   DOCKS. 


Wb  may  trace  the  rastness  of  London,  the  varied  character  of  its  external  features, 
and  the  wonderful  diTersitj  which  its  social  aspects  present,  to  three  distinct  causes. 
First,  its  official  supremacy,  as  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  the  seat  of  the  gotem- 
ment  and  legislature,  and  all  the  most  important  departments  of  the  state ;  secondly^ 
its  manufacturing  industry  ;  and,  thirdly,  its  commercial  importance  as  a  port.  Any 
one  of  these  elements  would  nourish  a  large  amount  of  population  ;  but  without  the 
two  latter  it  would  he  kept  within  moderate  limits,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
their  influence  that  London  is  twice  as  large  as  Paris. 

That  portion  of  London  connected  with  the  port  and  shipping  differs  so  much  from 
the  districts  appropriated  to  manufactures,  and  from  all  others  possessing  a  special 
character  of  their  own,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  distinct  divisions  of  the 
metropolis.  It  embraces,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  a  district  extending  east- 
watd  from  Tower  Hill,  and  comprising  Wapping  and  Ratcliffe  Highway,  Shadwell, 
Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  Blackwall ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  commences  with  Tooley 
Street,  and  comprehends  Rotherhithe  and  all  along  the  river  to  Deptford.  The  gene- 
ral characteristics  of  the  district  have  already  been  noticed  (No.  20).  We  therefore 
devote  the  present  number  to  an  account  of  one  of  its  great  features — the  Docks. 

The  stranger,  especially  from  an  inland  county,  who  takes  a  passage  by  one  of  the 
steamers  which  leave  London  Bridge  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  Qreenwich,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  apparently  interminable  forests  of  masts  which  extend  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  where  a  width  of  three  hundred  feet  should  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
poses of  safe  navigation,  but  which  the  crowd  of  ships  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
of  colliers,  coasters,  steam-boats,  and  river-craft,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  harbour- 
masters to  maintain.  If  the  tide  be  running  upward,  laden  coal-barges  are  thronging 
the  channel,  proceeding  to  the  wharfs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river ;  and  colliers  at 
their  moorings  are  at  all  times  discharging  their  cargoes  into  barges  alongside.  By 
the  regulations  of  the  coal  trade  only  a  certain  number  of  coal-ships  are  allowed  to 
unload  at  the  same  time,  the  others  remaining  lower  down  the  river  until  their  turn 
arrives  ;  and  the  coal-meters,  who  are  appointed  by  the  City,  are  also  limited  in  num- 
ber. But  for  these  restrictions,  the  river  would  present  a  still  more  crowded  appear- 
ance, as  it  has  happened  that  above  three  hundred  colliers  have  arrived  in  the  Lower 
Pool  in  one  day  ;  and  even  now  a  very  large  portion  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  this 
one  branch  of  conmierce.  Forty  years  ago,  not  only  coal-ships,  but  vessels  of  every 
other  kind,  discharged  their  cargoes  into  lighters  while  at  anchor  in  the  stream  ;  but 
such  a  practice  would  now  be  impossible,  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  commerce. 
Ea.st  Indiamen  generally  only  came  as  far  as  Blackwall,  where  they  discharged  their 
cargoes  into  decked  lighters  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and,  the  hatchways 
being  secured  under  lock  and  key,  they  proceeded  to  the  ^arfs.  West  India  ships  dis- 
charged in  the  river,  and  the  cargoes  were  also  conveyed  in  lighters  to  the  legal 
quays.  All  other  vessels,  except  they  were  of  small  size,  were  in  like  manner  com- 
pelled to  use  lighters  in  discharging  their  cargoes.  At  the  present  time  six-sevenths 
of  the  barges  aud  river-craft  are  solely  employed  in  transporting  the  cargoes  of  coal, 
com,  and  timber  ships,  so  small  a  proportion  as  one-seventh  only  being  required  fbr 
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the  convejanc«  of  all  other  commodities,  the  chief  of  which  are  of  A  bulkj  Innd,  tid 
do  not  offer  &nj  ^reut  torn ptnt ion  to  pilferers.  In  1792  the  uutnber  of  bzu^gei  mA 
craft  required  fur  the  traffic  between  the  ships  in  the  river  and  the  quays  wm  500  lor 
timber  and  1 180  for  coal,  each  averaging  thirty-three  tonn ;  402  Hghtera  of  thirty- 
nine  tons  ;  338  punts  of  twenty  ton» ;  57  Ingger-boats  of  twenty-four  tons  ;  6  iloo^ 
of  twenty-aeven  tons  ;  10  cutters  of  seventy-one  tons ;  and  10  hoys  of  fifty- 
tons  I  making  a  total  of  2.'>03  craft.  Property  of  the  most  costly  and  valuabl 
Bcription,  and  erery  kind  of  mercUandise^  wa»  daily  exposed  to  plunder  in  these 
hoats,  for  ©nly  the  lighters  of  the  East  India  Company  were  decked,  and  it  wma 
dered  that  even  they  afforded  a  very  insufficient  protection.  The  temptation  to  piHler 
was  almost  irresistible,  those  who  were  honestly  disposed  taking  their  share  under  U« 
plea  that  wastage  and  leakage  were  perquisites.  So  many  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  depredation  on  the  river,  that  it  was  carried  on  in  the  most  daring  and 
open  manner — lightermen,  watermen,  labourers,  the  crews  of  ships,  the  mates  mi 
officers  in  some  in.stances,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
combined  in  this  nefarious  systom  ;  while  on  each  side  of  the  river  there  was  a 
of  receivers,  some  of  them  persons  of  opulence,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  hi 
in  stolen  property.  In  179b  the  Thames  Police,  called  then  the  Marine  Fclh 
instituted  for  tho  repression  of  those  offences,  but  the  source  of  the  evil  waa  still 
touched,  the  temptation  remaining  undiminished  so  long  as  tho  exposure  of  property 
wa^  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  quays  aad 
warehouftCi, 

In  1558  cerlatn  wharfs,  afterward*  known  aa  tho  *'  iegal  quays,"  were  appointed  to 
he  tho  sole  landing-places  for  goods  in  the  port  of  London.  They  were  situated  W 
tween  Billingsgate  and  tho  Tower,  and  had  a  frontage  of  1464  feet  by  40  wide.,  and  tff 
this  space  3lK>  feet  wore  taken  up  hy  landing-sUirs  and  by  tho  coasting-trade,  leavnag, 
in  the  year  179G,  only  1 1G4  feet  for  the  use  of  tho  foreign  trade.  Other  wharfs  haA, 
it  h  true,  been  added  from  time  to  tinae,  five  of  these,  "  sufferance  wharfs,"  as  thff 
were  calledj  being  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and  sixteen  on  the  opposite  side, 
comprising  altogether  a  frontage  of  367G  feet.  The  warehouses  belonging  to  thf 
suiTerance  wharfs  wore  capable  of  containing  125,0Wtons  of  merchandise,  and  78,JSClO 
tons  could  be  stowed  in  the  yards.  The  want  of  warehouse-room  was  so  great  that 
sugars  were  deposited  in  warehouses  on  Snow  Hill,  and  even  in  Oxford  Street.  Wiae* 
Rpirits,  and  the  great  amjorlty  of  articles  of  foreign  produce,  especially  those  on 
which  the  higher  ntte  of  duties  wa.i  charged,  could  be  landed  only  at  the  legal  qnaya 
In  1793  sugarii  were  allowed  to  be  landed  at  the  sufferance  wharfs,  but  the  charges 
were  higher  than  at  the  legal  i^uays ;  extra  fees  had  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue  offioen 
fi>r  attendance  at  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  inconveniently  sifeoatedi 
and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  tho  centre  of  business.  The  above  concession  to  ths 
sufferance  wharfs  was  demanded  by  cominon  sense  and  necessity,  for  tho  ahips  entered 
with  sugar  increased  from  2u3,  in  1756,  to  4:ili,  of  larger  dimensiona,  in  17i)4.  Qea^ 
rally  sj>eaking,  the  suft'erance  wharfu  were  used  chiefly  by  vessels  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  and  for  such  departments  of  tho  foreign  trade  as  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
accommodated  at  the  legal  quays.  Even  in  1765,  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  had  reported  that  the  latter  were  **  not  of  sufficient  extent,  6oii 
which  delays  and  many  extraordinary  expenses  occur,  and  obstructionB  to  the  due  c<4- 
lection  of  tho  revenue.^*  But  the  commerce  of  London  had  wonderfully  increutJ 
since  that  time,  its  progress  in  the  twenty-fivo  years  from  1770  to  1795  having  been  u 
great  as  in  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  century.  Tho  value  of  the  exports  and  ia- 
ports  of  London  in  1700  was  about  ton  millions  sterlings  and  in  I71M  about  thirtyHMW 
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millions  ;  and  the  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  had  increased  in  tonnage  still 
more  than  in  value.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  yastlj-increased  trade  scarcely 
an  effort  had  been  made,  and  the  mercantile  interests  experienced  in  consequence  im- 
pediments and  losses  which  it  is  wonderful  did  not  arouse  them  earlier  to  provide  a 
remedy.  Merchandise  was  kept  afloat  in  barges,  as  we  now  see  coal,  from  want  of 
room  to  discharge  it  at  the  legal  quays,  where  sugar-hogsheads  piled  six  and  eight 
high,  bales,  boxes,  barrels,  bags,  and  packages  of  every  description  were  heaped  toge- 
ther. These  quays  were  converted  into  a  market  for  spirits,  oil,  fruits,  and  other 
commodities,  and  the  export  and  import  trades  were  confounded  together  on  the  same 
limited  and  inconvenient  spot.  At  one  time  the  stripping  and  cutting  of  tobacco  was 
performed  on  quays,  and  the  sugar-hogsheads  were  put  to  rights  by  the  coopers  on 
the  decks  of  the  loaded  ships,  while  spirits  were  landed  at  one  wharf  and  gauged  at 
another.  The  Custom-house  authorities  might  have  done  much  to  have  remedied 
these  inconveniences,  but  the  service  of  this  department  appears  to  have  been  very  in- 
efficiently performed.  The  number  of  holidays  was  &r  too  great ;  the  officers  were 
not  very  punctual  in  their  attendance  :  and  there  was  a  general  want  of  classification 
and  arrangement  amongst  them,  so  that,  while  some  had  too  much  to  do,  others  had 
too  little.  Instances  are  on  record  of  above  a  thousand  tons  of  goods  lying  for  seve- 
ral days  in  lighters  at  a  sufferance  whar^  during  which  only  two  officers  were  on 
duty.  Qoods  were  allowed  to  remain  on  board  ship  a  certain  time  after  they  were 
reported,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  quays>  this  time  was  not 
nnfrequently  overstepped,  and  penalties  were  incurred  in  consequence.  The  delays 
and  obstructions  of  all  kinds  were  profitable  enough  to  the  depredators  on  the  river, 
but  ruinous  to  the  merchants. 

About  the  year  1793  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  began  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  they  had  hitherto  received,  and  they  held  meetings,  at  which  various  reme- 
dies were  proposed,  but  no  substantial  improvement  was  the  result.  At  length,  in 
1796,  Parliament  took  up  tho  subject,  and  instituted  a  formal  inquiry.  After  the  war 
had  commenced  the  evils  complained  of  had  enormously  increased.  The  commerce  of 
other  countries  flowed  towards  London,  and  merchant-ships,  instead  of  arriving  and 
departing  singly,  were  compelled  to  sail  in  large  fleets  under  the  convoy  of  men-of- 
war,  and  thus  the  operations  of  a  more  extended  trade  were  concentrated  into  irregu- 
lar periods,  which  demanded  the  most  extraordinary  activity  and  every  possible  faci- 
lity which  tended  to  promote  dispatch  and  economy  of  time  and  labour.  This  was  a 
most  flourishing  era  for  the  river  plunderers,  but  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  of 
the  mercantile  interest  had  now  become  so  pressing  as  to  render  improvement  inevita- 
ble, however  difficult  it  might  be  to  devise  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  had  under  its  consideration  eight  different  plans  for  giving 
greater  accommodation  to  the  trading  and  shipping  interests,  and  it  had  also  to  listen 
to  the  representations  of  various  classes  whose  interests  were  involved  in  maintaining 
matters  in  their  existing  state ;  and  amongst  those  who  would  be  benefited  by  almost 
any  change  there  was  not  as  yet  that  concurrence  which  was  desirable,  and  which 
would  at  once  have  led  to  a  decisive  result.  It  was  not  until  1799,  three  years  after 
the  Committee  above  mentioned  had  been  appointed,  that  the  West  India  merchants, 
a  very  influential  and  wealthy  body,  attained  their  object ;  and,  but  for  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  Committee  of  1796,  the  delay  would  have  been  still  greater.  Liver- 
pool and  Hull  had  long  experienced  the  benefits  of  wet  docks,  and,  in  1789,  a  private 
individual,  Mr.  Perry,  a  ship-builder,  had  constructed  a  dock  called  the  Brunswick 
Dock,  adjoining  his  building-yard  at  Blackwall,  capable  of  containing  at  one  time 
twenty-eight  East  Indiamen,  and  fifty  or  sixty  ships  of  smaller  burden.    But  even  in 
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17d9  the  Greenland  Pock  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  Teitels  difch&rging  iber 
cargoes,  in  eon^equence  of  objections  on  tbe  part  of  the  Commiasioners  of  Cuitoma 

The  obstacles  overcome  bj  the  generation  which  is  now  parsing  awaj^  in  tht  il- 
tempt  to  pn>Tide  wet  docks  in  the  port  of  London,  are  coinparatiTftly  ao  Uttle  kncura 
by  the  generation  which  is  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  efforts,  as  to  render  a  britf 
recapitulation  of  the  yarious  plans  of  1796  not  altogether  uninterestiog. 

The  first  plan  which  we  shall  notice  was  intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
increased  trade  and  shipping  by  deepening  aod  improying  tho  riTcr,  and  extending  tiba 
legal  quays,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  i!/365/XK).  Its  author,  who  was  Ghairmas  oS 
the  wharfingers  of  these  quays,  proposed  that,  from  London  Bridge  to  Peptfofd,  tb« 
depth  of  the  river  at  low  water  should  t>e  increased  to  sixteen  and  twenty  feet,  a&dL 
calculating  that,  in  1795^  the  number  of  ships  (exclusire  of  all  ooaatera  exctpt 
collier!^)  in  the  port  of  London  at  any  one  time  did  not  exceed  75<X  he  would,  in  ti^f 
space  already  mentioned,  have  proTided  mooring-tiers  for  1200  colliers,  coatitert,  and 
foreign  traders,  with  a  hal last-wharf,  114U  yards  in  length,  fronting  the  King's  YtH 
at  Deptford*  To  each  species  of  trade,  and  tho  shipping  employed  in  it,  a  distmct 
portion  of  the  river  was  to  be  asaigned  ;  the  space  lietweeo  London  Bridge  and  tb« 
Tower  on  one  side  being  for  craft  employed  at  the  legal  quays  ;  the  fetation  for  tl»fl 
coasting- trade  commeneiTig  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  bridge  and  on  the  northern 
iide  at  Tower  Dock.  Lower  down^  on  each  side  of  the  river,  were  to  be  the  statioai 
for  tho  foreign  shipping,  the  colliers  being  remo?ed  entirely  out  of  the  upper  Pod. 
Harbour-miiHterB  were  to  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  berthing  of  ships  in  their  pro- 
per places.  This  plan  also  comprised  the  widening  of  the  legal  quays  from  (urij 
to  seventy  feet,  by  platforms  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  current;  the  taking  dovnof 
houses  on  each  side  of  Thames  Btreet,  at  tho  back  of  the  legal  quays,  where  spadoffl 
warehouses  were  to  be  erected  ;  the  avenues  leading  to  Thames  Street  to  be  widenei 
and  here  also  additional  warehouses  were  to  be  built.  Tho  authorities  at  the  Cnstosi* 
house  were  ali«o  to  bo  called  upon  to  enforce  stricter  regulations  for  the  dispatch  9t 
business^  The  object  of  this  temporising  Bcberoc  would  not  have  alleviate  one  «( 
the  most  prominent  causes  of  complaint — the  plunder  of  merchandise  fr^im  lighterf 
and  barges  on  their  passage  from  the  ships  to  the  quays,  as  it  would  still  have  be*tt 
necessary  for  shipping  to  discbarge  their  cargoes  while  lying  in  the  river  ;  and  th* 
accumulation  of  warehouses  in  the  rear  of  the  legal  quays  would  have  afforded  ftff 
inferior  accommodation  in  comparison  with  the  commodious  arrangementa  which  til 
docks  now  present. 

The  "  Merchants'  Plan*'  is  also  deserving  of  attention.  They  proposed  purcha^j 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  Wappbg,  east  of  Nightingale  Lane,  and  to  excavate  and  form 
wet  docks  of  ttiirty-ninc  acres,  capable  of  containing  350  ships,  and  one  other  of 
about  two  acres  for  lighters.  One  of  the  entrances  of  the  larger  dock  wns  to  be  hy  i 
canal  two  milea  and  three-quarters  in  length,  navigable  for  ships  of  3-V)  toop,  an<i 
communicating  with  the  river  at  BlackwalL  The  whole  area  of  eighty  acres  was  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  enclosing  warehouse^  wharfs,  and  quays.  The  Cont 
missioners  of  Customs  and  the  Corporation  of  tho  Trinity  House  each  approved  of 
this  plan  so  far  as  related  to  the  construction  of  docks,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  «ai 
nearly  followed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  London  Docks.  The  canal  was  objecterl  t< 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Gustom-House,  on  the  ground  that,  while  shipping  wtft 
towed  along  it,  there  would  be  great  fiicilities  for  smuggling  and  plundering — tn  ap- 
prehension which,  in  that  day^  haunted  all  who  had  property  afloat  on  the  river.  Tbe 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  remarked,  in  their  report  on  the  plan,  that  contiguity 
to  the  metropolis  waa  one  of  the  essential  points  to  be  insisted  upon  in  every  project 
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for  wet  docki,  ag  long  and  tediouf  li^^tentge,  fraught  with  so  many  eviU  both  to  pio- 
perty  and  revenue,  would  be  at  once  diminished.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  Mer- 
chanto'  Phm  was  £993,000. 

The  authorities  of  the  City  had  also  their  plan,  or  rather  plans,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  a  dock,  of  102  acres,  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  to  contain  above  400  ships,  and 
another  at  Botherhithe,  of  the  same  extent,  for  colliers.  They  moreover  proposed  to 
extend  the  frontage  and  area  of  the  legal  quays  to  4150  feet  in  length,  and  60  in 
depth,  by  making  five  indented  quays  (and,  including  Billingsgate,  six),  each  capable 
of  accommodating  twenty-nine  lighters.  The  existing  approaches  to  the  quays,  which 
were  very  narrow  and  incommodious,  and  caused  great  obstruction,  were  also  to  be 
widened.  It  was  also  proposed  to  arch  over  quays  and  to  construct  warehouses  on 
them,  with  special  reference  to  the  security  of  the  revenue.  The  erection  of  ware- 
houses at  the  proposed  docks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  have  merely  relieved  the  river  without  obviating  the  necessity  of 
lighterage.  The  cost  of  carrying  these  extensive  plans  into  effect  was  estimated  at 
^£1,109,352. 

The  fourth  plan,  described  as  Mr.  Wyatt's,  was  a  project  for  constructing  three 
docks  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  a  basin,  common  to  them  all,  at  Blackwall,  capable  of 
receiving  160  ships,  and  having  three  entrances ;  the  corresponding  western  basin  at 
lomehouse  to  accommodate  800  lighters.  The  three  docks  were  to  be  of  oblong  form, 
extending  east  to  west :  the  northern  dock  to  contain  800  ships ;  the  middle  dock, 
250,  for  ships  with  the  most  valuable  cargoes  of  foreign  produce ;  and  the  southern 
dock  to  contain  300  colliers.  The  whole  area  comprising  the  three  docks  was  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  high.  Landing  wharfs  and  warehouses,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  existing  docks,  were  not  contemplated  in  this  plan ;  but  ships 
were  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  a  floating  wharf,  the  Custom-house  duties  to  be 
ascertained  at  the  time.  Lighterage  would  therefore  still  have  been  necessary ;  and 
there  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  in  craning  goods  from  the  ship  to  the  floating* 
wharf,  and  then  into  the  lighter;  whence  they  would  require  to  be  a  third  time 
moved  at  the  quay  before  they  finally  reached  the  warehouse.  The  estimated  ex- 
penses of  the  plan  were  £840,252 ;  and  it  was  partly  followed  in  the  construction  of 
the  West  India  Docks. 

The  Southwark  Plan,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  only  £300,000, 
was  calculated  for  local  rather  than  general  convenience.  Docks  for  colliers,  timber^ 
ships,  and  vessels  for  sale,  were  to  be  formed  at  Botherhithe  ;  and  a  canal  (in  which 
we  perceive  the  idea  of  the  Surrey  Canal)  was  to  open  an  outlet  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  dock  through  Southwark,  and  after  nearly  touching  the  King*s 
Bench  Prison,  would  have  entered  the  Thames  nearly  opposite  St.  Paul's. 

A  plan  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Spence  for  arranging  all  the  shipping  frequenting 
the  river  into  twelve  classes,  according  to  their  respective  employments,  for  each  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  separate  dock,  either  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  or  between 
the  Tower  and  Limehouse  ;  six  of  these  docks  to  be  600  feet  square,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  one-third  less.  The  estimated  expense  was  ^£500,000 ;  but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  a  single  spacious  dock  would  be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Walker's  plan  for  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses  at  Wapping,  though  not  differ- 
ing greatly  from  the  Merchants'  Plan,  was  favourably  regarded,  on  account  of  the  site 
being  contiguous  to  the  City.  He  proposed  to  excavate  fifty-five  acres  for  docks ; 
thirty-five  acres  additional  being  intended  for  quays,  wharfs,  and  warehouses.  One  of 
the  entrances  was  to  be  by  a  canal  intersecting  the  Isle  of  Dogs  at  a  point  nearer  the 
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pouthem  shore  than  the  proposed  canal  Iq  the  Morehtiiita^  Plan.  The  co9t  wu  «ti- 
matod  at  £880,000. 

The  last  i>f  these  plans  was  Mr.  Reaveley'i^,  which  displayed  oonstdenible  ingCDiul^f 
und  consisted  in  fact  of  four  distinct  projects  :  K  To  form  a  new  channel  for  the  riTcr 
in  a  straight  line  from  Limehousc  to  Blackwall ;  the  Long  Keach  round  the  We  of 
Dogs  thus  constituting  a  dock,  with  flood-gates  at  each  entrance.  2.  To  continue  ihie 
new  channel  below  Blackwall  towards  Woolwich  Reach,  so  as  to  conyert  another 
bend  of  the  old  channel  into  a  dock.  3.  To  make  a  new  channel  from  Wappmg,  md 
to  form  three  docks  out  of  the  three  Ijcnds,  to  be  called  EatcUfie  Bock,  Blackwill 
I>ock,  and  Greenwich  Dock.  The  Trinitj  House  objected  that  the  King's  Dock  it 
Deptford  would  l^e  injured  l>j  the  latter  plan  ;  on  which  ^Ir.  Reaveley  proposed:— 
4.  To  make  a  new  chunnel  from  Wapping  to  the  old  channel  between  Greenland  Deck 
(now  the  Commercial  Docks)  and  Deptford,  thence  inclining  to  the  northward  until  it 
opened  into  Woolwich  Reach,  thus  forming  two  spacious  docks  out  of  the  bends  of  tbe 
riTcr  (above  Knd  below)  at  BlackwalL  The  estimated  cost  of  the^e  variouB  plans  im 
not  given. 

These  projects  brought  forward  the  interests  which  depended  upon  the  cootinuaBOe 
of  things  as  thej  were.  The  Tackle  House  and  City  porters  complained  thai,  if  the 
import  and  export  business  were  removed  beyond  the  City  limits,  their  right  to  the  n- 
elusive  privilege  of  unloading  and  delivering  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  CStf 
would  be  worthless  ;  the  carmen,  who  enjoyed  a  smiilar  monopoly,  made  the  strnt 
eompkint,  and  thej  stated  that  Christ's  Hospital  derived  an  income  of  X40L)  a  yev 
from  the  licences  under  which  they  exercised  their  privilege  ;  the  watermen  foretold 
that  t!ie  egtablii*hment  of  docks  would  deprive  one-half  of  them  of  bread  ;  the 
Itghtem^en  stated  that  thej  had  a  capital  of  t'l  20,000  invested  in  tackle  and  craft 
employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandise,  which  capital  would  be  annihilated  tf 
shipping  were  enabled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  *|uay8  within  docks ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  legal  quays  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  if  only  the  West  India  tfmd« 
were  allowed  to  use  docks^  the  value  of  their  interests  would  be  diminished  two^thiidci 
and  that  it  would  be  totally  annihilated  if  the  foreign  trade  were  to  be  oltogilJbtf^ 
withdrawn  from  the  river  ]  and,  lastly,  the  proprietors  of  the  sufferance  wharfs  raised 
their  voices  against  the  proposed  docks. 

Some  of  the  objections  were  not  directly  founded  on  a  probable  loss  to  the  indif  i- 
duals  who  urged  them  ;  but  it  was  contended  that  unloading  &.hipa  in  docks  would  b« 
more  exi>cnsire  than  discharging  them  into  lighters  in  the  river.  Here,  however, 
experience  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  case  would  bo  quite  otherwise.  Ex- 
cluding details  which  were  not  common  to  the  respective  circumstances  of  Liverpool 
and  Loudon,  it  was  shown  that  the  expense  in  the  discharge  of  501^  hogsheads  of  «ugar 
would  lie  £52  less  in  docks  than  in  the  river.  Others  scarcely  hoped  to  see  an  end 
put  to  the  system  of  plunder,  which  had  existed  so  long,  and  with  such  impunity,  as 
to  be  regarded  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  port-charge— as  an  evil  which  there  iras 
little  hope  of  removing.  They  feared  that  articles  would  be  conveyed  over  the  dock- 
walls,  or  that  the  docks  would  be  the  resort  of  depredators  and  smugglers,  who  would 
convey  property  out  at  the  gates  ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  allay  these  apprehensions 
that  the  Piirliamentary  Committee  observed  in  their  Report  that** the  walls  maybe 
built  too  high  to  convey  articles  over,  the  gates  be  kept  by  revenue  officers,  and  no 
extraordinary  concourse  bo  permitted.'*  The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  with  ihs 
same  object,  also  gave  it  as  their  opiDion  that  the  revenue  "  tnay  be  as  effeeiually 
guarded  by  their  officers  within  docks  as  in  the  open  river  ;^'  and  they  allied,  fur- 
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ther,  that  with  wet  docks  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  duties  occasioned  by  the  de- 
tention of  cargoes  for  want  of  accommodation  at  the  quays  and  warehouses  would  be 
altogether  avoided.  Only  one  witness  examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
thought  that  docks  would  not  **  pay."  So  little,  however,  did  even  the  Committee  see 
their  way  distinctly  as  to  observe  in  their  Report,  that  "  wet  docks  do  not  necessarily 
imply  quays,  and  still  less  the  delivery  of  cargoes  on  quays  ;*'  so  that  at  this  date 
(April,  1796)  there  was  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  plans  which  would  eventually 
be  adopted  even  if  docks  were  coostructed. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1799,  not  a  single  Bill  had  been  passed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  docks,  but  several  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  still  desiderated 
improvements  of  the  port,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  their  merits. 
Of  the  plans  of  1796  only  that  of  the  merchants,  for  docks  at  Wapping,  and  that  of 
the  City,  for  docks  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  appear  to  have  been  now  entertained ;  but 
there  was  one  new  plan,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rebuild  London  Bridge,  and  to 
admit  ships  of  600  tons  burthen  up  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  either  by  a  large  central 
arch  of  300  feet  span  and  90  feet  high,  or  by  a  double  roadway  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  with  a  drawbridge  on  each  side  admitting  ships  into  a  basin,  from  which  they 
were  to  pass  either  up  or  down  the  river,  only  one  of  the  drawbridges  to  be  opened  at 
the  same  time,  to  prevent  impediment  to  passengers  and  vehicles.  This  plan  also 
comprised  a  range  of  quays  and  warehouses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  A  drawing  of  the  substantial  and  lofty  warehouses 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  is  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Report ;  and,  as  they 
admitted  of  no  architectural  embellishment,  this  long  and  dreary  line  of  uniform 
buildings  enlosing  the  river  has  an  aspect  little  short  of  appalling,  and  it  cannot  be 
r^pretted  that  its  banks  are  left  with  meaner  buildings  of  more  picturesque  variety. 
The  question  respecting  the  advantages  of  docks  had  now,  however,  made  such  pro- 
gress that  the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  project,  were  inclined  to 
consider  *'  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  imperfect,  of  which  wet  docks 
did  not  make  a  part.**  There  remained,  therefore,  only  two  plans  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  though,  as  observed  in  the  Report,  docks  might  be  advantageously  esta- 
blished in  each  of  the  places  proposed,  yet,  considering  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  frirther  delay,  the  Committee  gave  a  preference  to  those  intended  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  as  they  could  be  formed  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
least  expense.  The  Bill  for  the  West  India  Docks  was  therefore  passed  in  1799,  and 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1802,  they  were  opened  for  business.  A  compulsory  ckuse 
was  introduced  into  the  Act  requiring  all  ships  laden  with  West  India  produce  to  make 
use  of  these  docks  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years.  In  the  following  year  (1800) 
the  Act  for  the  construction  of  the  London  Docks  (or  rather  Dock,  for  the  smaller 
dock  was  not  made  until  many  years  afterwards)  was  passed ;  and  it  also  obtained 
exclusive  pririleges,  vessels  laden  with  certain  produce,  as  wine,'  brandy,  tobacco,  rice, 
being  required  to  enter.  The  London  Dock  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  January,  1805. 
In  1803  the  Act  for  making  the  East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall  was  passed,  and  they 
were  ox)ened  on  the  4th  of  August,  1806.  This  terminates  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  these  useful  establishments. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  legal  quays  was  bought  by  Government  for 
£486,087,  and  compensation  amounting  to  £138,791  was  granted  to  persons  having 
vested  interests  in  the  mooring-chains  in  the  river.  The  amount  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  by  virtue  of  the  several  Acts  for  improring  the  port  of  London 
was  £1,681,665,  including  the  purchase  of  the  legal  quays.  The  sum  demanded  as 
compensation  (without  reckoning  the  purchase  of  houses  and  land,  which  cost  the 
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London  Dock  proprietors  especi&llj  jui  eDormous  sum)  waa  Hitlft  fthort  of 
iterling^  of  which  ontj  £677,382  was  awarded  %nd  paid.     The  DocJu  did  sol  < 
tribute  towafil«  such  compensation. 

Besides  the  West  India,  London,  and  Easi  India  Docks,  there  wero  oonstmctcd  in 
the  course  of  a  few  yeiLTfi  afterwards  the  Commercial  Docks,  the  East  Countrj  I>od[i^ 
the  S  litre  J  Canal  Dock,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock,  which  we  shall  natico  presc&tly. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  these  works  commences  with  the  St,  Eathenne*! 
Docks,  the  projectors  of  which  stood  pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  old  Dock 
Companies  as  these  latter  did  to  the  proprietors  of  the  legal  quays  in  IT^Oi  In  1633, 
the  government  refnsed  to  renew  the  privileges  of  the  West  India  Docks^  wtdeb 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  ijhips  with  Wett  India  produce  would  be  ml  liberty  fti 
enter  any  other  dock.  The  privileges  of  the  London  Dock,  to  which  allusioii  haa 
already  heen  made,  would  also  expire  in  January,  1826 ;  and  in  15i7  the  East  India 
Dock  w  ould  cease  to  he  the  only  place  for  the  admission  of  East  India  product,  thus 
liberating  the  private  trade.  It  was  clear  that  a  considerahle  portion  of  the  husuiaai 
which  had  hitherto  been  forced  into  channels  which  were  remote  frora  the  centres! 
trade  would  in  future  be  directed  tu  the  dock  nearest  London,  and  that  it  would  ii 
consequence  possess  a  virtual  mooopoly,  as  it  already  enjoyed  great  adYantagoi  lipop 
ite  situation,  and  was  overtlowing  with  business,  although  the  dues  were  high* 
mei^bants  felt  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  have  another  dock,  poeMeai^g 
advantages  in  poiut  of  contiguity  and  convenience,  and  which  would  prevent 
being  depetidcut  on  a  single  establishment ;  and  besides  this  cotiiideratioii, 
poared  to  them  thi^t  the  addition  of  a  new  dock  was  required  for  the  accommed^yoo 
of  an  increased  trade.  Among  the  projectors  of  the  St.  Kathcrine's  Docks  wcsrc  there' 
fore  to  be  found  many  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  port  of  London  ;  and  it 
1824  they  carried  a  biJl  into  ParJiamctit  to  effect  their  object.  It  was  strenuously 
opposed ;  but  a  strong  case  was  made  out  in  its  favour,  and  the  Committee  vf  thi 
House  of  Commons  reported  that ''  they  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  impertiBl 
benefits  that  would  result  if  the  sanction  of  Parliament  were  given  to  the  applkatUft 
for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks/*    The  site  selected  waa 

as  a  favourable  situation  for  commercial  purposes  when  it  was  proposed  to  e:  

legal  quays.  At  that  time  (thirty  years  previously)  the  district  chiefly  cemstHed  if 
"  mean  and  wretched  alleys  and  courts,  and  some  vacant  ground ;  the  houies  are  h 
general  old  and  ruinous^  and  the  inhabitants  low  and  poor/*  In  1703,  aleo,  8l.  Et^ 
therine's  was  actually  constituted  a  legal  quay  ;  but  from  some  cause  the  proceiiUif 
was  informulf  and  it  bad  never  been  u^ed  as  such  ;  and  in  179i)  its  eligibility  for  «•! 
docks  was  abo  pointed  out.  The  hill  for  converting  the  site  here  spoken  of  into  wtit 
docks  received  the  royal  assent  in  1625.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  houses  w«f 
taken  down,  with  St.  Katheriue's  Hospital,  founded  in  1148  by  Matilda  of  Boulofsa 
wife  of  King  Stephen,  together  with  the  house  of  the  master,  a  valuable  appoialiMB* 
in  the  gift  of  the  ijucen,  or  of  the  queen -do  wager,  if  there  be  one.  The  hospital  aa^ 
master's  residence  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Regent's  Park  (No.  I.),  The  firat  stent  «rf 
the  new  docks  was  laid  3rd  of  ^lay,  lb27  :  and  they  were  opened  ii5th  of  OcUka, 
182^,  having  been  constructed  with  une:)^aii]pled  rapidity.  Two  other  bills  for  tfas 
construction  of  docks  passed  in  the  same  year,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  HfcTi 
and  another,  for  colliers,  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ;  but  the  project  was  abandoned  in  hoA 
cases. 

W©  may  now  commence  a  t<^ur  of  the  different  docks ;  and,  beginning  with  llMfi 
nearest  London,  we  firint  visit  St.  Katheritiu's^  which  are  just  below  the  Toitf 
The  lofty  walls  which  constitute  it,  in  the  language  of  the  Custom^Houaa,  a  jhot 
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L  of  ^~  specaal  lecuritj/'  surround  an  urea  of  tweiiiy-thjree  ftcrea,  of  wbich  eleTeo  are 
b^  vmur,  capable  of  84:comxnod&tmg  120  akips,  besides  barges  aod  other  craft.  The 
^  frontage  of  the  quaji  is  4600  f&et,  or  nearly  three  timet  the  extent  of  the  legid  quajf» 
^  1796;  and  the  warchoioea,  vaults,  sheds,  and  covered  ways  will  contain  110,000 
iffOB  of  goods.  The  irarehonsca  are  massiye  and  Bpacious,  five  stories  high.  The  vanlla 
bfl]4»w,  for  wine  and  apirits,  are  admirably  constructed ;  and  where  a  range  of  vauJta 
turns  off  to  the  right  and  kft,  the  arches  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty  ;  and,  seen  by  the  dim  ilJumination  of  a  lamp  (in  the  spirit  vaults  the  Davy 
Itmp  is  used),  the  Tisitor  is  reminded  of  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  crypts  in  some  of 
out  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices.  All  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
8l*  Katherine's  Docks  were  directed  to  secure  the  two  great  desiderata  of  commercial 
'  iuocees — economy  and  dispatch,  which  are  attained  hy  ingenious  and  skilful  con- 
iriranceSf  both  in  the  general  plan  and  in  the  application  of  mechanical  resources. 
Tlie  defects  which  experience  had  detected  in  the  older  docks  wore,  of  cour^,  avoided. 
The  ground-doors  of  the  warehouses  present  an  opening  towards  the  basin  eighteen  feet 
li^h ;  and  cargoes  are  raised  into  them  out  of  the  hold  of  a  ship  without  the  gCK>ds 
beiDg  deposited  on  the  quay.    A  cargo  which  could  not  be  placed  in  the  warehouse  in 

KM  than  fifteen  days  in  one  of  the  earlier-constructed  docks,  can  be  raised  from  the 
^*8  hold  ioto  the  warehouses  at  St.  Katherine's  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  ;  but,  before 
ere  were  any  docks  at  all,  an  East  Indiaman  of  800  tons  was  not  usually  delivered 
of  lier  cargo  in  less  than  a  mooth  ;  or  if  of  1200  tons,  six  weeks  were  rcijuired  ;  and 
then  the  goods  were  to  be  taken  in  lighters  from  Blackwall  nearly  to  London  BridgOi 
wJiere  they  were  placed  on  the  i|uay,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  warehousei. 
Another  calculation  was,  that  lor  the  delivery  of  a  ship  of  350  tons  eight  days  were 
aeeeasary  in  summer  and  fourteen  in  winter,  which  the  projectors  of  docks  in  1706 
contended  could  be  accomplished  in  wet  docks  in  exactly  one-half  of  the  time  for  each 
season.  At  St.  Katherine's,  the  average  time  occupied  in  discharging  a  ship  of  250  tons 
ii  twelve  hours,  and  for  one  of  500  tons  two  or  three  days,  the  goods  being  placed  at 
tlltf  same  time  in  the  warehouse.  Indeed,  there  have  been  occasions  when  still  greater 
ijflpatoh  has  been  used,  and  a  cargo  of  1 100  casks  of  tallow,  averaging  from  nine  to 
ten  cwt.  each,  has  been  discharged  in  seven  hours.  This  would  have  been  considered 
little  short  of  a  miracle  on  the  legal  quays  less  than  5fty  years  ago.  One  of  the  cranes 
in  these  docks  cost  about  X2LKX),  and  will  raise  from  thirty  to  forty  tons.  It  is  worked 
by  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  is  chieOy  used  in  raising  large  blocks  of  marble,  &c.  The 
height  of  the  warehouses,  and  their  being  close  to  the  water,  renders  the  appearance 
of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks  very  compact ;  and,  though  the  water  room  is  small  as 
cotD pared  with  other  docks,  a  larger  amount  of  business  may  be  transacted  in  an  equal 
•p*ee  th&n  at  any  other.  Before  the  construction  of  docks  so  high  up  the  river,  vessels 
f^  about  350  tons  were  scarcely  ever  seen  so  near  the  bridge;  but  ships  of  800  and  900 
L^pie  have  been  safely  towed  into  St.  Katherine's.  The  lock  leading  from  the  river  to 
^^L  dock  is  18^  feet  long  and  45  feet  broad  ;  and  the  depth  of  water  at  spring  tides 
^?  about  28  feet.  Buring  the  year  1650  the  ships  entering  cargoes  amounted  to  TUl, 
with  a  tonnage  of  152,046  ;  the  goods  received  amounted  to  11^,149  tons  :  the  goods 
warehoused  in  1850  were  <kk,12I  toos ;  the  vessels  which  entered  to  load  were  259. 

The  London  Docks  are  separated  from  St.  Katherine's  by  Nightio^ie  Lane,  This 
siagnifioent  establishment  comprises  an  area  of  above  one  hundred  acres,  and  cost 
about  £4,000,000  sterling.  The  two  docks  can  accommodate  5tX)  ships,  and  the  ware- 
bouses  will  contain  232,000  tons  of  goods.  The  tobacco  warehouses  alone  cover  five 
acres  of  ground,  and  are  rented  hy  government  at  ;£14,CMX}  a  year.  They  will  contain 
about  24,000  hogsheads,  averaging  1200  lbs.  each,  and  equal  to  30,000  tons  of  general 
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mcrchoiniise.  PasBUges  and  alleys,  each  sefcral  hundred  feet  long,  lire  bordered  ou 
both  sides  by  close  and  compact  ninges  of  hogsheadsj  generally  two  in  height,  or  dglil 
feet,  with  here  and  there  a  small  Kpjice  for  the  countiag-hoUHC  of  the  officeri  of  cuatamif 
under  whose  iospection  all  the  armngements  are  conducted*  Near  the  north-eiiBt 
comer  of  tbo  warehouses  is  a  door  inscribed,  "To  the  kiln,"  whore  damaged  tobacco 
IB  burnt,  the  long  chimney  which  carries  off  the  smoke  being  joculsurly  called  **  the 
Queen's  pipe.*'  There  is  a  amall  dock  of  one  acre  exclusively  appropriated  to  shipf 
laden  with  tobacco.  Still  more  bewildering  fcr  their  extent  and  the  immense  quantitj 
aod  Tabic  of  the  property  which  they  contain  are  the  wine  and  ipirit  yault^  which 
can  accommodate  6«>,0(X>  pipes  of  wine.  One  of  the  vaults  has  an  area  of  ^even  acres. 
The  warehouses  around  the  wharfs  are  imposing  from  their  extent,  but  are  nothing 
near  so  lofty  m  those  at  St.  Katbcrine'a ;  and,  being  »itnatcd  at  some  distance  from  the 
dock,  goods  cannot  be  craned  out  of  the  ship^s  hold  and  stowed  away  at  one  operation. 
The  walls  surrounding  the  docks  cost  ^65,0tX».  The  total  amount  of  capital  of  the 
comfmny  is  i*2,(MK>,0(K> ;  in  the  half  year,  from  June  to  November,  1850,  the  laden  shipi 
which  entered  the  docks  from  foreign  countries  were  (>85,  measuring  186,517  tons; 
the  stock  of  goods  in  warehoufics  in  November  30th  of  that  year  amounted  to  124y6S!i 
tons.  A  new  stack  of  warehouses  ha.**  just  been  constructed  by  the  Compikny  on  tho 
western  quay. 

The  West  India  Docks  arc  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  London  Docks,  tad 
they  may  l>e  moht  conveniently  visited  from  the  City  by  taking  the  Bbickwall  Railway 
from  Fcnchurch  Street,  Their  extent  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  London  Dockj, 
the  entire  ground  which  they  cover  (including  the  canal  made  to  avoid  the  bead  of 
the  river  at  the  Isle  of  Dags)  being  2D5  acres.  The  canal  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  i 
mile  long,  and  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  tho  City,  hut  was  afterwai-ds  sold  to 
the  Dock  Company^  who  make  use  of  it  as  a  dock  for  timber  ships.  The  northern  or 
import  dwk  is  170  yards  long  by  100  wide,  and  the  export  dock  is  of  the  same  length, 
and  135  yards  wide.  These  two  docks,  with  the  warehouses,  are  enclosed  by  a  loftj 
wall  five  feet  in  thickncBF.  The  warehouses  will  contain  above  180,tKH}  tomi  of  mer- 
chandise, and  there  has  been  at  one  time,  on  the  quays  and  in  the  sheds,  vaulta,  and 
warcbouscsj  colonial  produce  worth  -£20,CMX1,OCJO  sterling,  comprising  148,503  casks  of 
sugar,  70,^75  barrels  and  '433,«48  bags  of  coffee,  35,158  pipes  of  rum  and  Ma*lmr», 
14,00(>  logs  of  mahogany,  and  21/K>)  tons  of  logwood,  besides  other  articles.  Since 
the  privileges  of  the  Company  expired  the  docks  have  been  used  by  every  kind  <rf 
shipping. 

The  East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall  may  also  be  most  conveniently  reached  by  the 
railway.  They  were  at  one  time  under  the  mariagement  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
Eiiflt  India  Directors  j  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  these  docks  have 
been  purchased  by  tho  West  India  Dock  Company.  The  import  dock  has  k 
niueteeii  acres,  the  export  dock  of  ten  acres,  and  tho  basin  three ;  and  ai  they 
constructed  for  vessels  of  the  btrgest  sixe^  tbey  have  never  less  than  twenty-three  feet 
of  water  in  depth.  The  warchoui?es  for  East  India  produce  are  chielly  in  the  City, 
and  those  at  the  docks  will  not  contain  more  than  15,000  tons. 

Neither  the  East  nor  West  India  Docks  are  open  to  strangers  without  permission 
being  first  olitained,  but  at  all  the  other  docks  the  gates  are  freely  open  during  the 
hnurs  of  business.  The  system  of  exclusion  was  at  one  period  so  rigid  that  the  crews 
were  discharged  on  the  ship  entering  tho  dock.  They  are  now  allowed  to  remain  on 
board,  sul>jcct,  of  course,  to  strict  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  fires.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  each  of  the  docks  is  very  great,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
labourers  are  taken  on  only  by  tho  day.    The  other  classes  employed  compriM  revenue 
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fficen,  for  whom  small  offices  are  fitted  up,  clerks,  warehousemen,  engineers,  coopers, 
nd  various  others.  The  number  of  persons  employed  on  an  average  at  the  four  docks 
Iready  described  is,  perhaps,  about  ^we  thousand.  At  the  entrance  of  the  St  Katherine's 
nd  the  London  Docks  are  ^  stands  "  of  carts  and  wagons  waiting  to  be  employed  by 
rhoever  has  merchandise  to  be  removed  from  the  warehouses. 

The  advantage  of  bonded  goods  being  warehoused  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the 
rholesale  dealers  is  so  important  that  cargoes  which  have  been  discharged  in  the  docks 
arthest  from  the  metropolis  have  been  brought  up  in  lighters  to  those  nearest  the  City. 
!he  Blackwall  Bailway  will  enable  the  former  to  retain  some  of  their  advantages,  as  a 
ew  minutes  will  take  a  purchaser  from  the  heart  of  the  City.  St  Katherine's  Docks 
re  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  West  India  Docks 
re  three  miles  from  the  Exchange,  and  the  East  India  Docks  three  miles  and  a  half. 
!he  East  India  Dock  Road  and  the  Commercial  Road  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ftcilitating  the  communication  between  the  City  and  the  different  docks.  The  charge 
>r  cartage  from  Blackwall  to  the  City  is  5g,  per  ton. 

The  docks  in  London  which  have  the  privilege  of  legal  quays,  and  are  places  of 
special  security,"  are  capable  of  receiving  in  their  warehouses  and  other  places  for 
tores  about  500,000  tons  of  merchandise,  which  are  placed  in  bond  under  the  inspec- 
ion  and  care  of  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  the  duty  need  not  be  paid  until  the 
^oods  are  taken  out  for  home  consumption.  These  advantages  render  London  a  firee 
K>rt^  and,  without  them,  its  character  as  a  great  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  world 
iould  not  be  maintained.  The  gradual  extension  of  Uie  warehousing  system  is  one  of 
he  most  important  conunercial  reforms  of  the  present  century.  Previous  to  1804^ 
hat  is,  before  there  were  any  docks,  the  duties  on  almost  every  species  of  merchan- 
lise  were  paid  when  imported,  a  drawback  to  the  amount  being  allowed  on  re-expor- 
ation.  Besides  raising  prices,  this  system  encouraged  frauds  on  the  revenue,  by 
vhich  fortunes  were  dishonestly  realised.  On  the  dpening  of  the  West  India  Docks 
;he  produce  of  the  West  Indies  was  admitted  at  those  docks  without  the  payment  of 
luty  being  required  at  the  time ;  and,  when  the  London  Docks  were  opened,  rice, 
obacco,  wine,  and  spirits  were  admitted  there  also  on  the  same  terms.  Until  the  out- 
>orts  obtained  warehouses  of  equal  security,  London  enjoyed  advantages  which  have 
lince  been  partially  extended  to  all  the  ports  of  any  consideration. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  must  notice  the  Regent's  Canal 
[>ock,  between  Shadwell  and  Limehouse  ;  and,  though  it  is  a  place  for  bonding  timber 
knd  deals  only,  it  affords  great  accommodation  to  the  trade  of  the  port  by  withdraw- 
ng  shipping  from  the  river. 

The  docks  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames  are— 1.  The  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
Oock  at  Rotherhithe,  about  two  miles  from  London  Bridge  by  water.  2.  The  Com- 
nercial  Docks  and  Timber  Ponds.  3.  The  East  Country  Dock.  These  have  only  tho 
>rivilege  of  sufferance  wharfs.  At  the  two  latter  docks  timber,  com,  hemp,  flax, 
iallow,  and  other  articles,  which  pay  a  small  duty  and  are  of  a  bulky  nature,  remain 
n  bond,  and  the  surrounding  warehouses  are  chiefly  used  as  granaries,  the  timber 
remaining  afloat  in  the  dock  imtil  it  is  conveyed  to  the  yards  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
ind  the  builder.  The  Surrey  Dock,  like  the  Regent's  Dock,  is  merely  an  entrance 
3asin  to  a  canal,  and  can  accommodate  300  vessels :  the  warehouses,  chiefly  granaries, 
rrill  not  contain  more  than  4000  tons  of  goods.  The  Commercial  Docks,  a  little  lower 
iown  the  river,  occupy  an  area  of  about  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  four-fifths  are 
irater  ;  and  there  is  accommodation  for  350  ships,  and  in  the  warehouses  for  50,000 
;ons  of  merchandise.  They  were  used  originally  for  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
Greenland  fishery,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  boiling  blubber ; 
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but,  the  whtiJo  isherj  being  given  up^  tb<3  docks  were,  about  the  jear  1807,  appf^* 
priated  to  Tesselj  eogaged  in  th«  European  timber  &&d  com  trades,  kjid  rm-ngei  of 
gnuiaries  were  built.  The  East  Coimtrj  Dock,  "which  adjoins  the  Commerci&l  Docki 
on  the  south,  is  c&piible  of  receiving  twentj-oigbt  timber  ships^  and  wa4  constructed 
about  the  same  period  for  like  purposes.  It  htut  an  area  of  six  acrefl  and  a  hal(  kU 
warehouse-room  for  37UU  tous.  Tho  Commercial  Bock  Companj  propose,  in  1851»to 
purchase  the  East  Country  or  Green  land  Dock,  and  to  expend  .£200jtJU(>  in  eolai^ 
ments  and  improrcmuDt«. 

Notwithstundiiig  this  ample  dock  accommodation,  it  will  prohablj  at  some  time  kl 
still  further  extended  by  the  formation  of  collier  docks,  as  uodo  of  the  existing  dodb 
admit  colliers  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  in  consetjucnce  of  the  injury  which  would 
be  done  to  most  articles  of  merchandise  hj  coal-dust.  The  number  of  collieit 
which  entered  the  river  iu  171K>  was  ZbUl  ;  in  1841,  10,S11,  and.  in  184S,  12^67,  ef 
3,418310  tons,  so  that  their  increase  has  more  than  filled  up  the  vacancief  occasioned 
by  the  operation  of  the  docks  in  withdrawing  shipping  from  the  overcrowded  river, 
besides  which  steam  navigation  has  been  greatly  extended,  demanding  a  larger  sp»ee 
^r  free  and  unobstructed  passage^  The  formation  of  a  harbour  on  the  Ess^x  side  of 
the  river,  uith  a  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  is  one  mode  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  pnjvcn  t  the  resort  of  colli er«i  into  the  most  crowded  parts  of  th#  ri  W« 
Again^  steam  naTtgation  was  so  comparatively  no  important  even  at  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  St.  KatheriDe^s  Docks,  that  none  of  the  docks  are  calculated  for 
Bteamcrs  of  the  largest  class  without  the  |mddle- wheels  being  taken  oil' ;  and  yet  vet' 
sels  of  this  description  are  gradually  obtiiiniug  possession  of  a  trade  formerly  ismploj* 
ing  sailing  vessels  of  comparatively  small  burthen.  Between  London  and  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend^  Calais,  Boulogne,  HavrC)  Oporto,  Lisbon,  &nd  even  tht 
Mediterranean,  they  already  are  large  carriers  of  every  kind  of  merchandise,  and,  ai 
they  do  not  enter  docks,  but  discharge  thetr  cargoes  while  lying  in  the  river,  they 
necessarily  occupy  a  largo  part  of  the  stream. 
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THE    THAMES    TUNNEL. 


Were  we  to  estimate  the  merits  of  engineering  works  by  their  success  in  a  conuner- 
dal  sense,  the  Thames  Tunnel  would  have  many  brethren  in  misfortune — ^its  youngest 
brother,  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  being  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  number. 
Bat  as  we  haye  no  right  to  suppose  that  either  public  companies  or  engineers  haye 
the  gift  of  prophecy  more  powerfully  than  other  persons,  so  we  must  not  deem  the 
•ogineers  morally  or  commercially  responsible,  if  the  speculation  does  not  always 
yield  its  expected  fruit. 

The  Thames  Tunnel,  howeyer,  is  not  merely  noticeable  as  a  work  of  art.  There  was 
really,  at  one  time,  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  work  would  be  yaluable.  We  must 
not  view  everything  with  the  railway  eyes  of  the  present  day  ;  nor  censure  a  project 
— ^which  had  its  origin  when  railways  were  not,  and  when  steamers  were  in  the 
infancy  of  their  history — for  being  unsuited  to  the  present  wants  of  the  community. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  the  engineer,  proposed  the 
fonnation  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames  from  Qrayesend  to  Tilbury ;  but  the  scheme 
fell  to  nothing.  A  few  years  later,  a  similar  tunnel  was  proposed  at  Botherhithe, 
by  Mr.  Yesey,  and  carried  forward  to  some  extent,  but  subsequently  abandoned. 

It  was  under  the  remembrance  of  these  discouraging  circumstances  that  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  M.  I.)  Brunei  appeared  before  the  public  with  a  new  proposal  in  18S3>  which 
it  was  stated  had  received  the  sanction  of  many  eminent  persons,  in  particular  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  mere  idea  of  a  tunnel  below  rivers  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  little  moment,  whoever  the  originator — the  doing  it  everything. 
The  novelty  of  Mr.  Brunei's  proposed  mode  of  operation,  therefore,  was  rightly  judged 
of  great  importance.  That  gentleman  has  himself  explained  the  origin  of  his  idea. 
The  writer  of  the  article  *  Tunnel '  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopsadia,*  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Brunei  *'  that  the  idea  upon  which  his  new  plan  of  tunnelling  is 
founded  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  operations  of  the  teredo,  a  testaceous  worm, 
covered  with  a  cylindrical  shell,  which  eats  its  way  through  the  hardest  wood  ;  and 
has  on  this  account  been  called  by  Linnaeus  Calamiias  navium.  The  same  happy  ob- 
servation of  the  wisdom  of  nature  led  our  celebrated  countryman  Mr.  Watt  to  deduce 
the  construction  of  the  flexible  water-main  from  the  mechanism  of  a  lobster's  tail." 
To  the  practical  form  which  the  idea  thus  given  assumed  we  shall  revert  presently. 

Botherhithe  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  was  chosen  as  the  starting-place 
of  the  Tunnel,  though  the  precise  spot  was  a  mile  nearer  to  the  city.  Unlike  Wap- 
ping,  Botherhithe  (or  Redriff,  as  it  is  often  corruptly  called)  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Rotherhithe,  like  Wapping,  has  its  numerous  docks,  a  similar  population,  and  pre- 
sents generally  the  same  features.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish the  Surrey  from  the  Middlesex  side  :  we  may  instance  its  niunerous  flour-mills, 
the  various  manufactories,  and  the  wharfs  for  the  coasting-trade  of  England,  which 
are  all  to  be  found  between  the  Tunnel  and  London  Bridge.  The  importance  of  a 
new  mode  of  communication  between  two  such  places,  only  some  twelve  hundred  feet 
apart  geographically,  but  four  miles  by  the  way  of  London  Bridge,  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  But  it  is  still  more  so,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  con- 
nection between  the  two  great  interests  which  belong  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
river.  An  immense  amount  of  the  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  West  India,  the 
London,  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  on  the  north  side,  is  abeorbed  by  this  coastini^ 
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and,  it  appoarg,  is  almo«t  entirely  conveyed  from  one  to  Ihe 
other  by  land  carriage. 

In  tho  beginoing  of  1824  Mr.  Brunei  had  the  satisfaction  to  aee  the  first  and  leufc 
arduouHj  but  still  iDdis{>ensable,  step  secured,  the  formation  of  a  Company  with  the 
express  object  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution^  and  by  whom  an  Act  of  Parli^ 
mcnt  waa  obtained.  The  Company  took  the  prelim  in  arj  prec^kution  of  h&Ting  thzcs 
parallel  boringu  made  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames  in  the  direction  of  tho  propoicd 
Tunnel,  when  the  report  ^rtLB  so  very  favourable  that,  in  consequence,  jVIr*  Brunei  went 
to  work  in  a  somewhat  bolder  way  than  he  had  otherwise  intended.  The  soil  was  Uw 
great  object  of  deliberation^  for  upon  it  depeodcd  at  what  level  the  Tunnel  should  k 
commenced.  Tbe  assistance  of  some  eminent  geologists  was  hero  of  great  monueot. 
These  informed  the  engineer  that  below  a  certain  depth  the  soil  would  be  a  kind  of 
quicksand,  and  therefore  ndvised  him  to  keep  above  it,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  tbe 
stratum  of  clay  forming  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  shall  presently  see  that  th« 
geologists  were  right. 

We  are  not  about  to  give  a  technical  description  of  the  progress  of  the  works  of  tht 
Tunnel^  which  could  be  interesting  alone  to  the  professional  or  scientific  man  ;  bat  wt 
must  notice  at  some  length  two  or  tlireo  of  their  chief  points,  not  only  because  the 
success  of  the  work  depended  upon  them,  but  because  in  their  admirable  simplicitj, 
as  well  as  their  wonderful  ^tness  to  the  purposes  designed^  they  cannot  fail  to  bo 
universally  understood  and  appreciated. 

And  first,  of  the  construction  of  tho  shaft  with  which  the  Tunnel  was  commenced 
in  March,  1825,  This  seem  a  to  our  eyes,  uninitiated  ia  tho  wonders  of  ODgin«eri^ft 
not  one  of  the  least  marvels  of  this  altogether  marvelous  work.  A  space  beiJ^ 
marked  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  the  river,  the  bricklajers  be^m 
raising  a  round  frame,,  or  cylinder,  three  feet  thick  and  one  hundred  and  fifij  feet  m 
circumference.  This  waa  strengthened  in  various  ways,  by  iron  rods,  &c,,  passing  up 
the  centre  of  the  thickness ;  and  was  continued  to  the  height  of  forty-two  feet  Thd 
excavators  now  commenced  their  work  on  the  inside,  cutting  away  the  ground,  which 
was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  by  a  steam-engine  there  placed,  and  which  also 
relieved  them  from  the  water  that  occasionally  impeded  their  descent.  We  mikj 
imagine  the  wonder  with  which  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  object  of  these 
prepamtions  must  have  beheld  that  enormous  mass  of  masonry  at  last  beginning  to 
descend  regularly  and  peacefully  after  the  busy  pigmies  who  were  carving  the  way  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  it  were,  accommodating  itself  to  the  convenience  of  the 
bricklayen;,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  the  additional  height  required,  had  merely  to 
keep  adding  to  tho  top  as  it  descended.  This  is  the  history  of  the  great  circular 
opening  into  which  the  visitor  passes  from  the  little  lobby,  and  where  ho  beholds,  m 
the  centre,  an  elaborate  machinery  of  pumps,  connected  with  a  steam-engine,  raising 
its  four  hundred  gallons  per  inioutc.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
the  «*haft,  that  by  its  means  the  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  twenty-six  feet  deep,  full  of 
laud-water,  in  which  the  drift-makers  of  the  earlier  attempt  had  been  compelled  to 
narrow  the  dimensions  of  their  already  small  shaft,  waa  passed  without  inconvenience. 
We  may  add  also  that,  when  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  its  present  depth  of  sixty-five  fcet^ 
another  shaft,  of  twcnty-five  feet  diameU%  was  sunk  still  lower,  till,  at  the  depth  of 
eighty  feet,  the  ground  suddenly  gave  way,  sinking  several  feet,  whilst  sand  and  water 
were  blown  up  with  some  violence.  This  confirmed  the  stntement  of  the  geologists, 
and  satisfied  the  engineer  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  level  be  had  chosen. 

The  shaft  accomplished,  tho  Tunnel  itself  was  begun  at  the  depth  of  sixty-three 
feet.    The  excavation  Mr,  Brunei  proposed  to  make  from  bank  to  bazik  waa  to 
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bout  thiriy-eight  feet  broad  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  high,  which,  being  defended 
7  strong  walls,  was  to  leave  room  within  for  a  double  archway,  each  fifteen  feet  high, 
nd  wide  enough  for  a  single  carriageway  and  a  footpath.  The  mode  in  which  this 
;reat  excayation  was  accomplished  has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  most 
zperienced  engineers,  and  will  for  oyer  remain  a  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author. 
!he  principal  instrument  employed  by  him  was  a  huge  frame  or  shield^  by  means  of 
rhich  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  bottom  of  the  riyer  was  supported,  whilst 
he  men  who  were  undermining  the  riyer  were  sheltered  in  the  little  cells  of  the 
hield  below.  This  mighty  instrument— one  in  idea  and  object,  but  consisting  of 
welye  separate  parts  or  divisions,  each  containing  three  cells,  one  above  the  other — 
ras  thus  used.  We  will  suppose  that,  the  work  being  finished  in  its  rear,  an  advance 
i  desired,  and  that  the  divisions  are  in  their  usual  position — ^the  alternate  ones  a 
ittle  before  the  others.  These  last  have  now  to  be  moved.  The  men  in  their  cells 
•uU  down  the  top  poling-board,  one  of  those  small  defences  with  which  the  entire 
rent  of  the  shield  is  covered,  and  inmiediately  cut  away  the  ground  for  about  six 
iches.  That  done,  the  poling-board  is  replaced,  and  the  one  below  removed,  and 
3  on  till  the  entire  space  in  front  of  these  divisions  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth 
f  six  inches.  Each  of  the  divisions  is  now  advanced  by  the  application  of  two 
crews— one  at  its  head,  and  one  at  its  foot — ^which,  resting  against  the  finished  brick- 
rork,  and  turned,  impel  it  forward  into  the  vacant  space.  The  other  set  of  divi- 
ions  then  advance.  As  the  miners  are  at  work  at  one  end  of  the  ceUs,  so  the  brick- 
lyers  are  no  less  actively  employed  at  the  other,  forming  the  brick  walls  of  the  top, 
ides,  and  bottom — ^the  superincumbent  earth  of  the  top  being  still  held  up  by  the 
hield  till  the  bricklayers  have  finished.  This  is  but  a  rude  description  of  an  engine 
Imost  as  remarkable  for  its  elaborate  organization  as  for  its  vast  strength.  Beneath 
bose  great  iron  ribs  a  kind  of  mechanical  soul  really  seemed  to  have  been  created, 
t  had  its  shoes  and  its  legs,  and  used  them  too  with  good  effect.  It  raised  and  de- 
reosed  its  head  at  pleasure ;  it  presented  invincible  buttresses  in  its  front  to  what- 
ver  danger  might  there  threaten,  and,  when  the  danger  was  past,  again  opened  its 
reast  for  the  further  advances  of  the  indefatigable  host.  In  a  word,  to  the  shield 
be  successful  formation  of  the  Tunnel  was  entirely  owing.  We  may  add  that  follow- 
ig  the  shield  was  a  stage  in  each  archway  for  the  assistance  of  the  men  in  the  upper 
eUs. 

But,  great  as  was  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  shield,  and  the  resources 
hich  he  must  have  felt  he  had  within  himself,  ready  for  every  difficulty,  it  is  im- 
ossible  that  he  could  have  ever  anticipated  the  all  but  overwhelming  amount  of 
bstacles  that  he  actually  experienced,  principally  from  the  character  of  the  soil, 
ad  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  tides  exercised  even  at  the  Tunnel's  depth, 
he  first  nine  feet  of  the  Tunnel  (commenced  with  the  new  year,  1826)  were  passed 
irough  firm  clay ;  then  came  a  loose  watery  sand,  where  every  movement  was  made 
ith  inmiinent  hazard.  Thirty-two  anxious  days  passed  in  Uiis  part.  Substantial 
round  again  reached  about  Uie  14th  of  March,  matters  went  on  prosperously  till 
eptember  following,  by  which  time  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  had  been  completed, 
n  the  14th  of  that  month  the  engineer  startled  the  Directors  with  the  information 
lat  he  expected  the  bottom  of  the  river,  just  beyond  the  shield,  would  break  down 
ith  the  coming  tide.  It  appears  he  had  discovered  a  cavity  above  the  top  of  the 
lield.  Exactly  at  high  tide  the  miners  heard  the  uproar  of  the  falling  soil  upon  the 
eiul  of  their  good  shield,  and  saw  bursts  of  water  follow  ;  but  so  complete  were  the 
recautions  taken  that  no  injuiy  ensued,  and  the  cavity  was  soon  filled  by  the  river 
;self.    Another  month,  and  a  siaular  occurrence  took  place.    By  the  2nd  of  January, 
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1827,  thre«  hundred  and  fifty  feet  were  accomplished,  when  the  tide,  during 
removal  of  one  of  the  poling-boards,  forced  through  the  shield  a  qtiantitj  of 
clay  ;  but  gtill  no  irruption  of  the  river  itself  followed — the  feax  of  which,  from 
comtnenccmoiit  to  the  termination  of  the  work,  wa^  continually  upon  every  onc't 
From  January  to  April  the  Tuunel  proceeded  at  an  excellent  rate,  although  the 
continued  le  Tery  moist  tbat^  in  the  latter  month,  an  inspection^  by  means  of  a  diJi^ 
bell,  of  the  bed  of  the  river  became  necessary.  Some  depressions  were  obBerred, 
filled  up  by  the  usual  means— bags  of  clay.  A  »hoTel  and  hammer,  being  accidenuQ| 
left  on  tUia  occasion  in  the  river »  were  afterwards  found  during  an  influx  of 
ground  through  the  shield,  having  descended  some  eighteen  fcot.  This  litUe  cin 
itance  shows  the  nature  of  the  ground  above,  and  the  all  but  invincible  difficulUM 
through  which  the  engineer  had  to  make  his  way.  But  the  more  important  incido&ll 
of  the  work — those  which  were  to  put  Mr.  BruneFs  ability  and  fortitude  to  the  seTi 
te^ts — were  now  coming  on.  About  the  middle  of  May,  some  vessels,  coming  la 
late  tide,  moored  ju^t  over  the  head  of  the  TunneL  The  consequence  waa, 
obstruction  they  presented  to  the  water  caused  a  great  waabiog  away  of  tl 
beneath.  What  followed  may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Beamish^  the 
resident  assistant-engineer,  with  whose  Report  of  this»  the  first  irrupt  ion  of  the  tv 
wo  have  been  favoured  among  other  interesting  matter,  and  which  we  giTe  as  ft 
fectly  ikamatic  view  of  the  scene^  the  actorB,  and  the  event. 

"  May  18,  1827.  Some  of  the  faces  cut  down  without  difficulty.  Ajs  the  watlf 
rose  with  the  tide,  it  increased  in  the  frames  very  considerably  between  Kos.  5  and  % 
iercing  its  way  at  the  front,  then  at  the  back :  Ball  and  Compton  (the  occupant^J 
most  active.  About  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  No.  11  (didsiou)  went  forward.  Cli| 
appeared  at  the  back.  Hod  it  closed  up  immediately.  While  this  was  going  forwarf 
my  attention  was  again  drawn  to  No.  6,  where  I  found  gravel  forcing  itself  with  tbi 
water.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  tbat  Ball  could  keep  anything  against  thf 
opening.  Fearing  that  the  punipers  would  now  1>ecome  alarmed,  as  thej  had  hiil 
once  or  twice  beforei  and  leave  their  post,  1  went  upon  the  east  stage  to  encourafi 
them,  and  to  chase  more  shoring  for  Ball.  Goodwin,  who  was  engaged  at  No.  11, 
where  iudieations  of  a  run  appeared^  o^lled  to  Rogers,  who  was  in  the  act  of  workiof 
down  No.  9,  to  come  to  bis  assistance.  But  Rogers,  having  bis  second  poling  (baud) 
down,  could  not.  Goodwin  again  called.  I  then  said  to  Rogers,  *  Don't  you  hear  f 
Upon  which  he  left  his  poling  lor  the  purpose  of  assisting  Goodwin  ;  but  before  bt 
could  get  io  him,  and  befure  I  could  get  fairly  into  the  frames,  there  poured  such  sa 
overwhelming  volume  of  water  and  sludge  as  to  force  them  out  of  the  frames.  Wil- 
liam Carps,  a  bricklayer,  who  had  gone  to  Goodwin's  assistance,  was  knocked  down, 
and  literally  rolled  out  of  the  frames  on  the  stage  as  though  he  had  oome  through  i 
milt'slulce  ;  and  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  olf  the  stage  had  1  not  caught  held 
of  him,  and  with  Rogers's  assistance  helped  him  down  the  ladder.  I  again  made  iB 
attempt  to  get  into  the  frames,  calling  upon  the  miners  to  follow  ;  but  all  was  dirk 
(the  lights  at  the  frames  and  stage  being  all  blown  out),  and  I  was  only  answered  hf 
the  hoarse  and  angry  sounds  of  Father  Thames's  roarings.  Rogers  (an  old  «erg«ol 
of  the  Guards),  the  only  man  left  upon  the  stage,  now  caught  my  arm,  and,  gentlf 
drawing  me  from  the  frames,  said,  '  Come  away,  pray  sir,  come  away  ;  't  is  no  uth 
the  water  is  rising  fast.'  1  turned  once  more  \  but  hearing  an  Increased  mah  at 
No.  6,  and  finding  the  column  of  water  at  Nos.  11  and  12  to  be  augmeuting,  I  relud* 
antty  descended.  Tiie  ccment-caska,  compo-boxes,  pieces  of  timber,  were  floatiQ^ 
around  me.  I  turned  into  the  we«t  arch,  where  the  enemy  had  not  yet  advanced  a» 
rapidly,  and  again  looked  towards  the  frames,  lest  some  one  might  have  been  0T«^ 
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taken ;  but  the  eement-eaaks,  ftc^  striking  my  legs,  threatened  seriously  to  obttruct 
my  retreat,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  reached  the  Tisitors*  bar,  where 

l^yo,  Bertram,  and  others,  were  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  me I  was 

glad  of  their  assistance  ;  indeed.  Mayo  fairly  dragged  me  over  it  Not  bearing  the 
idea  of  so  precipitate  a  retreat,  I  turned  once  more  ;  but  yain  was  the  hope !  The 
wsre  rolled  onward  and  onward.  The  men  retreated,  and  I  followed.  Met  Gravatt 
eoming  down.  Short  was  the  question,  and  brief  was  the  answer.  As  we  approached 
I  met  I.  Brunei.  We  turned  round :  the  effect  was  splendid  beyond  description. 
The  water  as  it  rose  became  more  and  more  Tiyid,  from  the  reflected  lights  of  the 
gms.    ....    As  we  reached  the  staircase  a  crash  was  heard,  and  then  a  rush  of 

air  at  once  extinguished  all  the  lights Now  it  was  that  I  experienced 

something  like  dread.  I  looked  up  the  shaft  and  saw  both  stairs  crowded  ;  I  looked 
below,  and  beheld  the  overwhelming  wave  appearing  to  move  with  accumulated  Telo- 
city. I>reading  the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  this  wave  from  the  back  of  the  shaft 
upon  our  staircase,  I  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Gravatt,  *  The  staircase  will  blow  up !  *  I.  Bru- 
nei ordered  the  men  to  get  up  with  all  expedition  ;  and  our  feet  were  scarcely  off  the 
bottom  stairs,  when  the  first  flight,  which  we  had  just  left,  was  swept  away.  Upon 
ottr  reaching  the  top,  a  bustling  noise  assailed  our  ears,  some  calling  for  a  raft,  others 
a  boat,  and  others  again  a  rope ;  from  which  it  was  evident  that  some  unfortunate 
individual  was  in  the  water.  L  Brunei  instantly,  with  that  presence  of  mind  to 
which  I  have  been  more  than  once  witness,  slid  down  one  of  the  iron  ties,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Gravatt,  each  making  a  rope  fast  to  old  Tillet*s  waist,  who,  having  been 
looking  after  the  packing  of  the  pumps  below  the  shaft,  was  overtaken  by  the  flood. 
He  was  soon  placed  out  of  danger.  The  roll  was  immediately  called — rwt  one 
abmur 

The  diving-bell  being  again  employed,  and  the  hole  or  chasm  discovered,  some 
three  thousand  bags  of  clay,  armed  with  small  hazel  rods,  were  expended  before  it 
was  effectually  closed.  On  the  2l8t  of  the  next  month  the  water  in  the  Tunnel  was 
got  under  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  August  that  the  soil  forced  in  was  com- 
pletely cleared  away,  and  the  engineer  able  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  irruption  on 
his  work.  The  structure  was  found  perfectly  souilcl,  even  whilst  a  part  of  the  brick- 
work close  to  the  shield  was  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  original  thickness  by  the  tre- 
mendous violence  of  the  rushing  waters,  whilst  the  chain  which,  held  the  divisions 
of  the  shield  together  had  been  snapped  like  a  twig,  and  various  heavy  pieces  of 
iron  belonging  to  the  shield  were  found  driven  into  the  ground  as  if  by  a  battering- 
ram.  Progress  was  now  recommenced ;  and  here  we  would  pause  a  moment  to  pay  a 
just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to  their  directors,  for  the  courage 
which  they  so  constantly  evinced.  Even  now,  as  they  resumed  their  labours  with  the 
impression  of  the  recent  event  fresh  upon  their  minds,  something  or  other  was  con- 
stantly occurring  to  excite  fresh  alarm.  Now  a  report  would  take  place  in  the  frames 
like  a  cannon-shot,  some  part  having  been  suddenly  ruptured ;  now  alarming  cries 
were  heard,  as  some  irruption  of  earth  or  water  impetuously  poured  in.  With  the 
bursts  of  soil  and  water  would  be  felt  large  quantities  of  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which,  presently  igniting  with  an  explosion,  would  wrap  the  place  in  a 
sheet  of  flame.  Beautiful  at  such  times,  to  those  who  had  coolness  to  admire  it,  was 
the  appearance  of  the  mingling  fire  and  water,  the  flame  appearing  to  dance  along 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  And  to  what  may  we  not  get  accustomed  1  Those  philo- 
sophers, the  miners  and  bricklayers,  used  to  look  quietly  on  at  the  cry  of  "  Fire  and 
wrater  ;*'  or,  if  they  did  make  any  observation,  it  was  nothing  more  important  than  a 
prudent  piece  of  advice,  such  as  "Light  your  pipes,  my  boys."    But  perhaps,  of  all 
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the  difficulties  oyeroome  or  endured,  none  were  more  serions  to  the  mea  thui  tki  I 
impurity  of  the  air  ;  eapccially  in  summor,  when  the  most  powerful  Iftlnmicas  U| 
frequent!  J  to  be  carried  out  in  ft  f^t&te  of  in  sensibility.    IlcadiicheSy  aidcnass^  enififciool  j 
on  the  skin,  were  niBtters  of  too  commoti  occurrence  to  bo  noUc^     Such  a  combtOB-  ] 
tiou  of  circumstances  must  have  given  a  strange  colour  to  the  lirea  of  these  kbom^  j 
ers.     An  accurate  description  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  more  immginaliit  I 
would  no  doubt  be  as  iaterestlDg  as  a  romance.     Doubtless  they  felt,  and  rightly.  1 
that  a  part  of  the  true  glory  which  belongs  to  such  a  work  was  theirs  ;  and  such  feel- 
ings elevate  even  ©rditiary  men.     They  served  also  a  kind  and  thoughtful  masttf. 
It  was  touching  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  one  of  the  miners  spoke  to  U6  of  hiia.  I 
As  in  their  waking  hours  these  men  could  have  had  no  thought  but  of  the  Tuxmel^  m 
no  doubt  did  the  eternal  subject  constantly  mingle  with  their  dre&ms,  and  haziaj 
them  with  unreal   dangers.      One  aniutiing  instance  may  be  meutlozied. 
Mr.  Brunei,  junior,   was  engaged  one  midnight  superintending  the  progrmt 
work,  he  and  those  with  him  were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  cry  of  "The  water}] 
water !     Wedges  and  straw  here ! "  followed  by  an  appalling  silence.     Mr, 
hastened   to  the  spfjt,  where  the  men  were  found  perfectly  safe.     They  had  filleo ' 
fast  asleep  from  fatigue ;  and  one  of  them  had  evideutly  been  dreauiiog  of  a  ntv 
irruptitjn. 

By  January,  1828,  the  middle  of  the  river  had  been  reached;  and,  whateyer  tlii  | 
dangers  and  difficulties  experienced  up  to  that  time^  there  was  the  gratilicatioii 
arising  from  their  having  been  completely  overcome  without  the  lo80  of  a  single  life. 
That  gratiication  was  to  oiist  no  longer.  Even  the  very  completion  of  the  Tunnd 
was  now  to  become  a  grave  matter  of  doubt^  and  its  projector  to  be  left  for  long  yeeis 
in  the  sickening  suspense  of  hope  deferred  on  a  matter  wherein  he  had  risked  hii  i 
professicinal  reputation,  and  to  which  he  devoted  his  entire  energies — ^we  migbt 
almost  say,  without  exaggeration,  his  life.  "  I  had  been  in  the  frames,"  sajs  Mr. 
Brunei,  junior,  in  a  letter  writteu  to  the  Directors  on  the  fatal  Saturday,  Augutt  1% 
1828,  "with  the  workmen  throughout  tho  whole  night,  having  taken  my  station  thcif 
at  ten  o'clock.  During  the  workings  through  the  night  no  symptoms  of  insecuri^ 
appeared.  At  six  o'clock  this  morning  (the  usual  time  for  shifting  the  men)  a  bttk 
set  came  on  to  work.  We  began  to  work  the  groimd  at  the  west  top  comer  of  th« 
frame.  The  tide  had  just  then  begun  to  £ow  ;  and,  finding  the  ground  tolerahJj 
quiet,  we  proceeded  by  beginning  at  the  top,  and  had  worked  about  a  foot  downwsidfi 
when,  on  exposing  the  next  six  inches,  the  ground  swelled  suddenly,  and  a  Iwfe 
quantity  hurst  through  the  opening  thus  made.  This  was  followed  instantly  by  a 
large  body  of  water.  The  rush  was  so  violent  as  to  force  the  man  on  the  spot  where  1 
the  burst  took  place  out  of  the  frame  (or  cell)  on  to  the  timber  stage  behind  the 
frames.  I  was  in  the  frame  with  the  man ;  but  upon  the  rush  of  the  water  I  weoi 
into  the  next  box,  in  order  to  command  a  better  view  of  the  iiruptioiif  and,  seeonl 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  opposing  the  water,  I  ordered  all  the  men  in  the 
frames  to  retire.  All  were  retiring,  except  the  three  men  who  were  with  me,  tiwl 
they  retreated  with  mc.  I  did  not  leave  the  stage  until  those  three  men  were  dflwn 
the  ladder  of  the  frames,  when  they  and  I  proceeded  about  twenty  feet  along  tlw 
west  arch  of  the  TunneL  At  this  moment  the  agitation  of  the  air  by  tho  rush  of  ibe 
water  was  such  as  to  extinguish  all  the  lights,  and  the  water  had  gained  the  height 
of  the  middle  of  our  waists.  I  was  at  that  moment  giving  directions  to  the  thr^ 
men  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  proceed  in  the  dork  to  effect  their  escape,  wbea 
they  and  1  were  knocked  down  and  covered  by  a  part  of  the  timber  stage.  I  struggled 
under  water  fi^r  some  time^  and  at  length  extricated  myself  from  the  stage;  and  bj 
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iwimming,  and  being  forced  by  the  water,  I  gained  the  eastern  arch,  where  I  got  a 
.  better  footing,  and  was  enabled,  by  laying  hold  of  the  railway  rope,  to  pause  a  little, 
.  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  men  who  had  been  knocked  down  at  the  same  time 
with  myselfl    This  I  endeavoured  to  do  by  calling  to  them.    Before  I  reached  the 
shaft  the  water  had  risen  so  rapidly  that  I  was  out  of  my  depth,  and  therefore  swam 
[  to  the  Tisitors*  stairs — the  stairs  of  the  workmen  being  occupied  by  those  who  had  so 
*  fur  escaped.    My  knee  was  so  injured  by  the  timber  stage  that  I  could  scarcely  swim 
.  or  get  up  the  stairs,  but  the  rush  of  the  water  carried  me  up  the  shaft.    The  three  men 
who  had  been  knocked  down  with  me  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  they  are  lost ;  and,  I  believe,  also  two  old  men  and  one  young  man  in 
,  other  parts  of  the  work."    The  scene  at  the  shaft  was  truly  dej^orable.    At  one 
'  period  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  men  immersed,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unfortunates  who  perished,  were  taken  out  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
some  of  them  fainting.    The  noise  in  the  shaft,  created  by  the  influx  of  the  water,  is 
'  described  as  having  been  absolutely  deafening.    The  news  rapidly  spread  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tunnel ;  and  before  it  was  known  who  were  lost  and  who  saved, 
the  wives  and  relations  of  the  workmen  were  rushing  in,  and  adding  to  the  confusion 
and  distress  of  the  scene  by  their  wild  gestures  and  exclamations.    The  water,  as  we 
have  seen,  actually  bore  Mr.  Brunei  up  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  then  still  rising, 
flowed  over  even  to  the  visitors*  lodge.    It  was  then  evident  that  all  who  were  still 
below  had  perished. 

This  calamity  occurred  at  a  critical  time.  The  funds  of  the  Company  were  ex- 
hausted :  their  confidence,  in  some  measure,  now  failed  too.  After  two  descents  in 
the  bell,  the  rent  was  discovered,  and  most  formidable  were  its  dimensions.  It  was  of 
oblong  shape,  quite  perpendicular,  and  measuring  about  seven  feet  in  its  longest 
direction,  from  east  to  west.  The  measures  so  often  before  and  afterwards  resorted  to 
with  success  were  adopted.  Four  thousand  tons  of  soil,  principally  clay  in  bags,  were 
laid  in  the  place.  When  they  re-entered  the  Tunnel  there  was  the  mebincholy  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  work  as  substantial  as  ever,  but  there  was  but  too  much  reason 
to  fear  it  was  of  little  consequence — the  completion  might  now  never  take  place. 
What  with  the  accident,  and  what  with  its  consequences,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
it  stated  that  the  engineer  appeared  almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  For  seven  years 
from  that  time  all  was  silence  and  darkness  beneath  those  hollow  roofs;  and  had  the 
matter  thus  ended,  what  would  have  been  the  judgment  of  posterity  ?  The  plan  had 
flailed ;  and  many  of  that  immense  array  of  projectors,  hundreds  in  number,  who  now 
poured  in  their  plans  upon  the  Directors,  would  have  lamented,  with  delightful  sclf- 
forgetfulness,  that  Mr.  Brunei  had  not  adopted  their  schemes.  But  the  Tunnel  toas 
to  be  completed — he  was  to  be  the  man. 

In  January,  1835,  the  arches  of  the  Tunnel  were  at  last  unclosed.  Government, 
after  repeated  applications,  agreed  to  make  advances  for  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
which  was  accordingly  once  more  carried  forward  with  renewed  energy.  Very  slow, 
however,  was  the  progress  made.  Of  sixty-six  weeks  two  feet  four  inches  only  per 
week  were  accomplished  during  the  first  eighteen,  three  feet  nine  inches  per  week 
during  the  second  eighteen,  one  foot  per  week  during  the  third  eighteen,  and  during 
the  last  twelve  weeks  only  three  feet  four  inches  altogether.  This  will  excite  little 
surprise  when  we  know  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  shield  was,  from  excessive 
saturation,  almost  constantly  in  little  better  than  a  fluid  state,  that  an  entire  new 
and  artificial  bed  had  to  be  formed  in  the  river  in  advance,  and  brought  down  by  in- 
genious contrivances  till  it  was  deep  enough  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  natural  soil 
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wHeni  the  exc&viition  WM  to  be  made,  and  that  then  there  mtist  ba  time  allowtd  $9 
iti  fettlement,  whenever  the  warning  mah  of  sand  and  water  was  heard  in  the  ahkli 
Lastlj,  owing  to  the  excavation  being  so  much  below  that  of  any  other  workj  anniol 
the  Tunnel,  it  formed  a  drain  and  receptacle  for  all  the  water  of  the  neighbcniTiioii 
This  was  ultimately  remedied  by  the  sinking  of  the  »haft  on  the  Wappillg 
Yet  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  old  shield,  injured  hj  the  lafft  ftmt^ 
tien,  was  taken  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.      If  our  readers  consider  fisr  • 
moment  the  first  and  most  important  office  executed  by  this  engine,  that  it  alooe 
bore  up  above  and  kept  back  in  front  the  incalculable  pressure  of  the  rirer  and  tci 
bed,  we  may  appreciate  the  opinions  of  engineers  when  the  idea  was  first  staltel 
"  It  was  impracticable/'  was  their  common  remark ;  yet  it  was  done  without  Iht 
slightest  derangement  of  the  ground,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     The  most  nerimiB 
evil  attending  these  delays  and  difficulties  was  the  extra  expenditure  they  in 
which  became  so  great  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  declined  further  ad 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     A  Committee  was  in  consequence  ap] 
and  witnesses  examined,  including  of  course  the  chief  and  assistant  engineers. 
result  was  farourablet  and  the  work  proceeded.     On  Wednesday,  Augujt  2X  \fSt, 
a  third  irruption  occurred,  but  happily  without  &ny  fatal  consequence^t,  or  wtthed 
materially  retarding  the  workw.     An  interesting  escape  marks  this  event.     The  wit« 
had  gradually  increased  in  quantity  at  the  east  comer  since  two  p.sc.,  rushing 
the  shield  with  a  hcillow  roar  as  though  it  fell  through  a  cavity.     A  boat  was 
out  of  the  river  and  sent  down  into  the  Tuonel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  mai 
(for  bli^ckiQg  up  the  frames)  down  to  the  sbiebl    Notwithstanding  all  that  eodd 
be  done  by  the  men  the  water  gained  upon  thoui^  and  rapidly  rose  in  the  Tunnel 
About  four  oclock,  the  water  having  risen  to  within  seven  feet  of  the  crown  of  th# 
arch,  and  everything  having  been  done  that  could  be  clFectcd  for  the  security  of  the 
work,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  for  the  men  to  retire^  which  they  did  in  a  vsiy 
orderly  manner  alang  a  platform,  which  had  been  most  juilieiouMly  and  pro viden daily 
constructed  for  that  purpose  in  the  east  arch  only  a  few  weeks  before  by  Sir  I,  Brand'* 
orders.     After  the  men  had  retired,  and  as  the  water  continued  rising  gradually,  5fr. 
Page,  the  acting  engineer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Mason,  and  two  of  the 
men,  got  into  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  stages  to  see  if  any  chtng^ 
had  t4iken  place  ;  and,  after  passing  the  six  hmiilred  feet  mark  in  the  Tunnel,  ii» 
line  attached  to  tlie  boat  ran  out,  and  they  retuniod  to  lengthen  it.     To  this  aceidest 
they  were  indc!)tcd  for  their  lives  ;  for  while  they  were  preparing  the  rope,  the  wmlOT 
BUrgecl,  running  up  the  arch  ten  or  twelve  feet.     Every  one  mtidc  his  way  to  the  shaft, 
and  Mr,  Pnge,  fearing  that  the  men  would  be  jammed  in  the  staircase,  called  to 
to  go  up  steadily  ;  but  they,  miftunderatanjing  him,  returned,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  cotild  be  prevailed  upon  to  gc»up.    Had  the  rope  been  long  enough, 
all  the  persons  who  were  in  the  boat  (which  was  in  a  sinking  condition  when  thef 
grounded)  must  inevitnhly  have  perished  in  the  surge,  for  now  not  less  than  a  milH^so 
gallons  of  water  btirst  into  the  Tuimel  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute.     The  lower 
gas-lighti»  were  then  under  water ;  and  the  pipes  being  but  partially  filled,  the  «■ 
mainder  burnt  first  very  irregularly,  leaving  the  Tunnel  almost  in  darkness,  and  then, 
flaming  up  to  the  top  of  the  glasses,  threw  a  blaze  of  liqht  over  the  west  arch  and  thv 
water.     When  the  water  had  rincn  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tunnel, 
it  came  forward  in  a  wave  ;  and  J\Ir.  Page,  Mr,  Mason,  and  3f  r  Francis,  who  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  visitors'  Btairs,  ran  up  to  the  second  landings  but  were  so  n- 
pidly  foilowod  tlmt  one  of  the  party  was  up  to  his  knees  before  he  reached  the  top. 
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Two  other  inmptio&t  of  the  Thames  complete  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  TanneL 
lh»  first  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  Norember,  1837,  when  the  water  bunt  in  about  four 
in  the  morning,  and  speedily  filled  the  Tunnel.  The  excellent  arrangements  proTided 
for  escape  secured  the  safety  of  the  seventy  or  more  persons  in  it  at  the  time,  with 
one  exception.  When  the  roll  was  called  there  was  no  answer  to  one  name.  Inquiry 
being  made,  some  one,  it  appeared,  had  seen  a  miner  returning  towards  the  shield 
when  all  else  were  leaying,  and  that  was  all  that  was  known  of  him. 

The  fifth  and  last  irruption  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  1838, 
i&d  was  remarkable  for  the  noise  resembling  thunder  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Hai^y  no  loss  of  life  occurred.  All  this  while  the  Tunnel  was  erery  week  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal  of  the  engineer's  hopes — ^the  opposite  shore ;  and  all 
pnrties  began  to  feel  the  buoyancy  of  assured  success,  inspiring  them  as  they  found 
the  difficulties  grow  less  and  less  formidable.  They  were,  however,  still  sufficient  to 
hftTe  paralysed  any  less  energetic  spirits  than  those  who  had  brought  the  whole  to 
that  point.  Here  is  an  incident  of  so  late  date  as  1840 : — On  the  4th  of  April,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  then  about  low  water,  the  top  face  of  No.  12  was 
attempted ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  poling-board  removed  than  the  second  one  canted 
over,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel  and  water  rushed  into  the  frame,  forcing  out  another  of 
the  boards.  At  the  hole  thus  left  unprotected  the  ground  rushed  in  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  knock  the  men  out  of  the  shield ;  and  they,  being  panio^truck,  tan 
sway,  but,  finding  that  the  water  did  not  follow,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  after  immense  exertions  succeeded  in  stopping  the  run,  when  upwards  of  six 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  ground  had  fallen  into  the  Tunnel.  The  rush  of  the  ground 
was  attended  with  a  very  great  noise,  resembling  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
a  general  extinguishing  of  the  lights.  While  this  was  taking  place  in  the  Tunnel, 
a  still  more  unusual  phenomenon  was  occurring  on  the  shore  at  Wapping,  where,  to 
the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ground  commenced  sinking 
gradually  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet,  leaving  a  cavity  on  the  shore 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  in  depth.  It  was  most  fortunate  that 
this  occurred  at  low  water,  for  at  high  water  an  irruption  of  the  river  would  havo 
been  the  inevitable  consequence.  A  number  of  men  were  sent  over,  and  the  hole  was 
filled  with  bags  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  everything  rendered  perfectly  secure  by  the 
return  of  the  tide. 

With  another  incident  of  the  same  year  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  we  conclude 
theie  notices  of  the  "  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  the  "  accidents  by  flood,"  and,  in  a  sense, 
bj  "ield,"  which  marked  almost  every  few  months  of  the  lives  of  the  labourers  in 
tidi  great  and  hazardoas  undertaking.  It  appears  that  frequently  the  sand,  mixing 
with  water,  so  as  to  be  quite  in  a  fluid  state,  would  ooze  through  the  minute  cracks 
between  the  small  poling-boards,  leaving  immense  cavities  in  the  ground  in  front. 
A  remarkable  instance  occurred  upon  the  24th  of  July.  The  sand  had  been  running 
in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  had  completely  filled  the  bottom  of  the  shield. 
In  the  morning,  on  opening  one  of  the  faces,  a  hollow  was  discovered  extending  up- 
vrards  of  eighteen  feet  along  the  front  of  the  faces,  projecting  six  feet  into  the  ground, 
and  being  about  the  same  in  height.  This  enormous  cavity  was  filled  with  brickbats 
and  lumps  of  clay,  one  of  the  miners  being  obliged  to  lay  himself  the  whole  length 
of  his  body  into  the  faces  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  farther  end ;  and  of  course  at 
the  hazard,  every  moment  he  continued  in  his  position,  of  being  buried  beneath  fallen 
masses  of  earth,  now  left  without  any  support  from  below. 

The  reward  for  every  difficulty,  anxiety,  or  suflering,  was  at  last  obtained.    It  is 
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pl^aant  aTen  to  hare  to  record  thai,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1841,  Sir  ItMmbard  Bnmd 

passed  dowo  ibe  abaft  recently  erected  on  the  Wtipping  side  of  the  river,  atsd  thtact 
by  a  small  driftway  through  the  shield  into  the  Tuuuel.  The  Tuonel  waa  at  last 
completed.  To  descril»e  it  is  scarcely  necessary  ;  almost  every  one,  LoadoBcr  or  ffo- 
vincialf  has  seen  it.  It  is  ahout  120(1  feet  loug  ;  it  has  two  arches,  side  bjside;, 
nected  by  araaller  lateral  openings  at  intervals.  The  approaches  are  by  two 
sunken  circular  shafts,  oue  at  Wapping  and  one  at  Eothcrhitbe,  which  have 
staircases  winding  round  their  interior.  The  sbafts  are  each  about  fahy 
diameter^  but  they  are  insigniiicant  compared  with  those  which  would 
constructed  had  the  waggon-route  been  completed*  Tbese  larger  shafts^  if  ev 
accordance  with  the  original  plan,  will  be  much  farther  from  the  rirer  than  1 
sent  paasenger-shafts  ;  they  will  consist  each  of  an  immense  spiral  road^  wii 
twice  round  a  circular  excavation  about  sixty  feet  deep  ;  the  extreme  diameter  i 

spiral  road  will  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  road  about  forty  feet  wide,  1         

on  the  exterior  by  warehouses  and  cellars,  and  the  slope  easy  enough  for  horaea  l» 
ascend  with  heavy  waggons.    It  would  bo  a  moclcery  to  a  Company,  who  have  mlrmdv 
spent  £4(:kVKX)  with  so  little  return^  to  wish  them  to  complete  the  work  j  yet  it  would 
be  no  mean  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  elder  Brunei,  if  the  plan  could  be  ultimatelj 
carried  out  aa  he  intended  it.   As  matters  now  stand^  the  Thames  Tunnel  has  sc&reely 
a  shadow  of  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  London  generally.     Th#  / 
arches  are  to  some  extent  occupied  as  a  bazaar,  and    the  walls  of  the  shafts  a«tl 
decorated  with  paintings,  each  panel  containing  a  subject  selected  from  EngUsb  «rJ 
Colonial  scenery,  and  connected  with  our  couimcrcc  or  history ;  ai»ong  them 
Southampton,  Calcutta^  Gibraltar,  the  Eddyt>tone,  he,  and  many  of  them  are  exe 
with  great  boldness  of  style  and  much  brilliancy  of  colour.     In  the  last  jewt\ 
revenue  was  sufBcient  to  pay  the  expenses,  including  the  interest  on  the  Got 
loan,  and  to  lay  apart  somethiag  toward  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
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Xbs  custom  of  franlcpledge,  it  is  supposed,  formed  the  genu  of  the  guilds,  or,  m 
me  now  call  them,  Companies.    When  these  guilds  first  assumed  positive  shape  and 
alBciency  is  unknown,  but  the  weavers  of  London  received  a  charter  so  early  as  the 
Tmgn  of  Henry  n.,  and  that  only  confirmed  liberties  previously  enjoyed :  this  is  the 
eldest  of  the  Companies.    In  the  same  reign,  besides  the  licensed,  there  were  no  less 
ilutn  eighteen  other  London  guilds,  but  unlicensed,  and  which  were  fined  by  the  King 
n  consequence.    The  only  guild  of  which  we  know  the  exact  origin  is  that  referred 
4>  in  the  interesting  story  told  by  Stow  in  his  account  of  Portsoken  Ward,  but  which 
»Tidently  was  of  a  somewhat  irregular  nature : — '^  In  the  days  of  King  Edgar,  more 
lian  six  hundred  years  since,  there  were  then  thirteen  knights  or  soldiers,  well  beloved 
•f  the  King  and  realm,  for  services  by  them  done,  who  requested  to  have  a  certain 
portion  of  land  on  the  east  part  of  the  city,  being  left  desolate  and  forsaken  by  the 
nliabitants,  by  reason  of  too  much  servitude :  they  besought  the  King  to  have  this 
mnd  with  the  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever.    The  King  granted  to  their  request,  with 
conditions  following :  to  wit,  that  each  of  them  should  victoriously  accomplish  three 
M>nibat8,  one  above  the  ground,  one  under  ground,  and  the  third  in  the  vrater ;  and, 
titer  this,  at  a  certain  day,  in  East  Smithfield,  they  should  run  with  spears  against  all 
*omers ;  all  which  was  gloriously  performed ;  and  the  same  day  the  King  named  it 
BInighten  Guild.**    And,  we  may  add,  the  locality  in  question  forms,  either  partially 
»r  entirely,  the  present  ward  of  Portsoken.    Of  these  early  guilds,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  is  their  semi-religious  character:   thus  we  have  the  ''Quild  or 
(ratemity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin,  of  the  Mystery  of  Drapers,"  and  the 
**  Guild  or  fraternity  of  the  body  of  Christ  of  the  Skinners."    A  chaplain  was  one  of 
the  regularly-constituted  officers  of  all  the  larger  Companies.    Although  licensed,  the 
guilds  generally  were  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  that  ' 
monarch,  conscious  of  the  growing  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  country  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  trades  fraternities,  raised  them  at  once  into  the  highest 
possible  estimation  and  honour,  by  confirming — in  many  cases  by  letters  patent — the 
privileges  they  had  previously  enjoyed  more  by  sufierance  than  of  right — and  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  the  ferm — and  then  by  enrolling  himself  as  a  member  of 
one  of  them,  the  Merchant  Tailors.    About  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  that  all 
artificers  and  people  of  mysteries  should  each  choose  his  own  mystery  before  the  next 
Candlemas,  and  that,  having  so  chosen  it,  he  should  thenceforth  use  no  other.    Edward 
also  transferred  the  right  of  electing  members  to  Parliament  from  the  ward  represen- 
tatives to  the  Trade  Companies,  another  important  influence  in  raising  them  to  their 
subsequent  power.    The  number  of  Companies  sending  members  to  the  Common 
Council  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  was  forty-eight.    Among  these  the  Saddlers, 
the  Weavers,  and  Tapestry-makers  were  next  in  importance,  as  sending  four  members 
each,  to  the  Grocers,  Mercers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  and  Vintners,  who 
sent  six,  and  with  them  the  Barbers  ranked.     It  was  not  for  a  considerable  time  that 
the  twelve  great  Companies  assumed   their  final  positions  as  regards  the  other 
fraternities  ;  and  many  violent  and  occasionally  bloody  quarrels  mark  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  precedence.    Their  present  order  is  as  follows : — 

List  of  the  Companies  of  London  in  the  order  of  their  precedence,  the  first  twdve 
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f<^rmit\^  the   Ormt  Livery  Comjximr^  and  those  which  are  ejrtijiei  being  w 
It^fiet, — 1.   Mercers.      2.   Grocers.     3.    Drapers.     4.    Fis^hmoagers,      5.  Ool^i--*— 
6.  Skinners.     7.  Merchant  Tailors.    8.  Haberdashers,    9.  Saltcw.    10,  IronttOJipv 
11.  Vbtners.      12.    Clothworkers.      13,    Djcrs.      14.   Brewers.      15.   LeatboioUa^ 
16.    Pewtereni.      17.    B^irbers.      18,    Cutler*.      19.    Bakery.      20.    Wax  Chiiito 
21.  Tallow  Chandlers.     22.  Armourers  and  Braziers.     23,  Grioders.     24. 
25,  Saddlers.     2G.  Carpenters.     27.  Cordwainers.    29.  Painter-staitien.    S9. 
30.    Masons.      31.    Plmnbers.      32.    InnhoHers.      33.    Founders,      34.    PouH 
35.  Cooks.    36,  Coopers.    37.  Bricklayers.     38.  Boyers.     39.  Fletcher.    4(X 
smiths.    41.  Joiners.    42.  Weavers.    43,  Woolmeo.    44.  Scriveners,    45.  Fruii 
46.  Plasterers.      47.   Stat i oners.     48,   Broderers.     49,  Upholderers.     50. 
51.    Turners.      52.    Baskot-makers.      53.    Qlauers,      54.    Homert,      55.   Fi 
56.  Paviors.      57.  Lorimers.      58,  Apothecaries,      69.  Shipwrights.      60, 
makers.      61.   Clock -makers.      62.    GloTers.      63.    Comb-makers,      G4.    Fclt-mik« 
66,    Frarae-work   Knitters.      66.    Silk-thrower*.      67.    Silk-meti.      68.    Pin-i 
69,    Keedle-makers.      70.     Gardeners.       71.     Soap-jnaktn.      72.     Tinplate-wi 
73.    Wheelwrights.       74.    Distiilers,       75.    Hat-hat^-malers.      76.    Patten*] 
77.    Glass^seOers.      78.    Tobacco-Pi pe-maker».       79.    Coach    and   Hanieas    i 
80.  Gun-makers.    81.  Wire  Drawers.    82.  Long  Bowsinng-mahrtt,    83.  PUyioj 
makers.     84.   Fan-makers.      85.    Wooilmongers.      86.  Starch-makers.      87*  PUkeml^^ 
88.  Parish  Clerks.     89.  Carmen. 

This  list  of  the  London  Companies  includes  those  which  sprung  up  during 
mauia  for  incorporatioQ  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  |mrt  of  the  fifteenth  aod 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries^  or  just  when,  through  a  variety  of  concurring 
but  chie6y  that  the  trade  and  commerce  to  be  directed  had  become  much  too  migMf' 
a  thing  fur  the  directors,  the  old  faith  in  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  Com] 
wa«  disappearing,  and  with  that  their  faith  in  their  own  energies,  And  thu# 
Charles  II.  sought  to  destroy  their  independence  by  frightening  them  into 
tion  of  their  charters,  that  he  might  re-grant  them  with  such  restrictiona  as  he 
having  neither  (Strength  within  nor  without,  thej  succumbed  at  oncc^  and 
licked  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  spoiler  in  so  doing.  That  to  these  causet 
than  to  the  King's  arbitrary  proceedings  we  may  attribute  the  decline  of  the  Compa- 
uies  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  that,  although  at  the  Rcvolutiou  of  1688  that 
proceedings  were  finally  reversed,  the  Companies,  with  the  exception  of  those  i*hiA 
possessed  large  charities,  or  of  those  which  still  from  peculiar  cau^s  coutiQued  in  cloM 
connection  with  their  respective  trade^J,  steadily  continued  to  decline  from  that  tim«. 
Of  the  eightj-nine  enumerated  in  the  list,  eight  are  practically  extinct,  and  a  ninth, 
the  Parish  Clerks  (tho  actora  in  the  old  miracle  plays),  has  no  connection  with  thie 
municipality  of  London.  The  others  are  divided  by  the  CommLssioners  of  CTorpoimtioA 
Inquiry,  in  their  report,  into  three  classes— 1.  Companies  still  exercising  an  effieieoi 
control  over  their  trade,  namely,  the  Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries.  Both  thesa 
also  belong  to  class  2.  Companies  exercising  the  right  of  search,  or  marking  wares,  dec ; 
in  which  are  included  the  Stationers*  Company,  at  whose  llall  all  copyright  booki 
must  be  *^  entered  /'  the  Gunmakers,  who  prove  all  the  guns  made  in  the  City  ;  the 
Founders,  who  test  and  mark  weights  ;  the  Saddlers,  who  examine  the  workmanihip 
of  Saddles  j  and^  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  Painters,  who  issue  a  trade-price  list  of  aonw 
authority  ;  and  the  Pcwter«rs  and  Plumbers,  who  make  assays,  3.  Compftsiea^  inta 
which  persons  carrying  on  certain  occupations  in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter: 
such  are  the  Apothecaries,  Brewers,  Powterer^,  Builders,  Barbers,  Bakers,  Saddlcrtr 
Painter  Stainers,  Plumbers,  Innholders,  Founders,  Poulteror«,  Cooka,  Weftvera,  Serf* 
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rs,  Farriers,  Spectacle  Makers,  Clock  Makers,  Silk  Throwers,  Distillers,  Tobacco 
Jfakers,  and  Carmen.  This  last-mentioned  fraternity  is  the  only  one  that  exclu- 
f  consbts  of  persons  belonging  to  the  trade,  though  the  Stationers  and  the 
liecaries,  with  one  or  two  others,  haye  a  majority  of  such  members.  Admission 
tlie  body  of  freemen  is  obtained  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  purchase,  or  gift ;  and 
ce  into  the  liyery,  in  most  cases  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party,  on  payment  of  the 
which  are  generally  light  where  the  claim  arises  from  patrimony  or  servitude, 
otherwise  vary  from  a  few  pounds  to  as  much  as  200  guineas.  The  government  of 
&  of  the  companies  is  now  intrusted  to  Courts  of  Assistants,  formed  from  the  senior 
kbers  of  the  livery,  and  comprising  Master,  Senior,  and  Junior  Wardens,  and  a 
ain  number  of  assistants,  who  succeed  in  rotation  to  the  higher  offices.  Among, 
officers  and  classes  who  have  disappeared  from  the  Companies,  or  changed  their 
gnation,  are  the  Pilgrim,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Merchant  Tailors,  so  called  from 
travelling  for  them ;  the  Master  Bachelor  and  Budge  Bachelor  of  the  Drapers ; 
Bachelor  in  foins  of  the  Skinners ;  with  the  Yeomanry  of  most  of  the  Companies, 
seem  to  have  been  the  old  freemen. 

ecurring  to  the  words  of  the  Commissioners  in  which  they  describe  the  existing 
panies  as  so  many  trusteeships  for  ** charitable  purposes"  and  ^chartered  festivals," 
worthy  of  observation  that  one  of  the  earliest  objects  sought  by  the  guild,  in  some 
inees  apparently  their  primary  one,  was  the  foundation  of  a  common  stock,  for  the 
f  of  poor  or  decayed  members.  Large  funds  were  established  in  course  of  time, 
the  charitable  character  thus  attached  to  the  Companies  led  to  their  being  chosen 
■ustees  for  the  care  and  management  of  a  variety  of  other  charities  founded  by 
fvolent  persons ;  who,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  metropolitan  history,  were  so 
erous,  that  Stow  devotes  some  five-and-twenty  folio  pages  of  his  *  Survey '  to  the 
>  enumeration  of  their  acts,  under  the  appropriate  and  characteristic  title  of  the 
our  of  Citizens  and  Worthiness  of  Men :  a  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of  London, 
variety  of  these  charities  is  as  remarkable  as  their  entire  amount  must  be  mag- 
snt ;  comprising  as  they  do  pensions  to  decayed  members,  almshouses,  innumerable 
of  money  to  the  poor,  funds  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  schools,  exhibitions  at 
universities,  prisoners  in  the  city  gaols,  for  lectures  and  sermons,  donations  to 
essed  clergymen,  and  so  on  through  an  interminable  list.  The  most  interesting; 
aps  also  the  most  valuable,  of  the  charities  has  yet  to  be  mentioned — the  loans 
Ifferent  sums  to  young  beginners  in  business,  to  an  amount,  and  for  a  time,  amply 
nent  to  start  them  fairly  in  life  with  every  expectation  of  a  prosperous  career. 
e  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Companies*  charities,  on  the  whole,  may  be  derived 
two  illustrations.  The  Charity  Commissioners  stated  that  the  Goldsmiths' 
pany*s  annual  payments  to  their  poor  alone,  amounted  to  about  £2836 ;  and  we 
I  from  the  Corporation  Commissioners  that  the  Fishmongers,  out  of  their  princely 
ne,  averaging  above  £18,000  a  year,  disburse  in  all  between  £9000  and  £10,000 
larities  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  in  which  last-mentioned  country  this  and  some 
le  other  Companies  have  large  estates. 

ie  "  chartered  festivals"  form  the  other  distinguishing  features  of  the  Companies 
lie  present  day,  but,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  the  feasts  given  by 
t  of  the  Companies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Merchant  Tailors,  they  are  not  for  a 
ent  to  be  compared  with  their  predecessors  of  the  same  locality.  The  halls  in 
h  these  festivals  take  place  present  many  features  of  interest,  but  none  of  them 
f  very  early  date,  the  Great  Fire  having  swept  away  many  of  those  then  in  exist- 
The  hall  of  the  Barber  Surgeons,  and  that  of  the  Leathersellers,  may  be  taken 
teresting  examples  of  those  which  esci^ped.    Of  the  halls  recently  rebuilt,  the 
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QoWamiths*  is  one  of  the  moat  (mmpt-uoug  specimena  of  dome»t!c  areMtectofe  hi 
metropolis.      Thia  will   require    a  more  particular  notice,  as  will    the 
The  Fishmongers*,  with  its  fine  statue  of  Walworth  on  the  staircase,  its  staine 
windows,  Its  elegant  drawing-room  with  a  splendid  silver  chandelier,  and  iU  \ 
banqueting  hall,  is  built,  decorated,  and  furnished  on  a  similarly  splendid  tcala 
the  remainder  we  can  but  brieflj  refer  to  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  with  Its  tahnlirl 
of  the  kings,  princes,  dukes^  and   other  distiugutshed   personages  who  bafo  1 
members,  making  one  wonder  who  is  not  included  in  it  rather  than  who  Is ; 
HaJl,  on  the  site  of  the  building  erected  by  Henry  VIII/s  Ticar-genera), 
with  its  public  gardens,  where  was  the  house  occupied  by  Stow's  father,  whid 
well  BO  unceremoniously  removed  upon  rollers  when  making  the  said  gardensl 
his  neighbours^  land  ;  Mercers*  Hall,  with  its  chapel,  standing  where,  several 
Ties  ago,  stood  the  house  of  Gilbert  Bccket,  father  of  the  great  archbishop,  and  I 
band  of  the  fair  Saracen  who  had  followed  him  over  the  seas  ;  the  Clockmakerf\  i 
their  library  and  museum,  richly  illustratiye  of  the  history  of  their  trade  ;  and  1 
the  Painter  Stainers,  who  not  only  claimed  a  nup»crvision  over  the  higb^t  br 
art,  but  had  their  claims  admitted  by  the  enrolment  of  such  men  as  Yerrio^  1 
and  Reynolds,  amoig  their  membcrB, 

Before  wc  proceed  to  a  continuation  of  this  branch  of  our  subject — ^tlxat  of  1 
IS  ting  Companies  of  London^ — we  may  properly  notice  some  institution  i  ' 
intimately  connected  with  the  commerce  of  London,  viz.. 


Tuji  Ol0  TuADijra  CoxPANisi. 

If  the  London  merchant  of  any  particular  century  could  witness  the 
freedom  of  trade  which  occurred  subsequently  to  his  own  times,  he  would  be 
nished  at  the  different  objects  which  were  kept  in  view.  All  the  rights  of 
freedom  which  /t^  had  contended  for  had  Ivcen  completely  gained.  No  I 
there  laws  compelling  him  to  send  his  merchandise  to  the  king's  staple :  he 
it  to  any  or  every  part  of  the  globe*  No  longer  is  he  an  *' interloper"  in  the 
Turkey,  Rusiiia,  Africa,  or  even  the  East  Indies.  The  Italian  merchants  ef 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Steelyard  mcrchantij  of  a  later  perirnl,  no  loD| 
engross  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Brugai  ■ 
Antwerp  are  no  more  the  great  emporia  of  traffic  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
resort.  London  itself  has  become  the  entrepot  of  the  world.  The  trade  of  the  Tfl 
tians  in  the  apices  and  mercbamii&e  which  they  brought  overland  from  Iiuliji  and  m 
to  London  in  tlieir  galleys  has  passed  away.  Few  are  reminded  by  tho  natos 
G alley Hjuay  in  Thames  Street,  that  their  once  proud  argosies  were  accustomed  to  Ji 
there.  Another  generation  saw  the  productious  of  the  East  brought  by  the  Port 
gueae  to  the  great  mart  of  Antwerp,  to  which  the  English  resorted  to  exchange 
them  their  wuol  aud  broadcloths;  and  that  trade  has  also  been  turned  into  a  1 
channel.  Before  noticing  two  or  three  of  the  corajiaiiics  which  once  monopolisid 
trade  to  particular  countries,  we  will  glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  the  commetd 
restrictions  of  bygoiie  times,  which  show  that  the  struggle  for  froedom  of  trade  mi 
be  a  very  old  odc  in  this  cuuntry. 

King  Illothaere  of  Kent,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century,  enacted  that  •! 
any  of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  anything  m  the  city  of  London,  he  must  hav^e  twe 
three  honest  men,  or  the  King's  port- re ve  (who  was  th«j  chief  magistrate  of  the  dn 
present  at  the  bargain.^*     What  could  have  been  the  trade  of  London  when  fU^ 
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ftatinued  or  leyiyed  Their  principal  deiign,  no  doubt^  was  io  protect  the  reyenne  of 
^B  King  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  each  of  whom,  according  to  Domesday  Book, 
certain  proportion  of  the  price  of  everything  sold  for  more  than  twenty  pennies 
M  paid,  the  one-half  by  the  buyer  and  the  other  by  the  seller.  The  amount  speci- 
■d  in  the  Saxon  law  would  prevent  the  rule  from  affecting  the  ordinary  purchases  of 
%m  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  the  Conqueror,  it  seems,  drew  the  restriction  tighter  by 
ll]»jacting  all  bargains  which  involved  a  larger  sum  than  4d,  to  the  tedious  process  of 
Igislation  by  witnesses.  In  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  '  Archsoologia^'  there  is 
peeper  by  Edward  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  *^  On  the  loans  supplied  by  Italian  merchants  to 
ioLga  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,"  which  presents  an 
iteresting  view  of  the  commercial  state  of  the  country  during  that  period ;  and  it 
l^e^frise  throws  some  light  upon  the  circumstances  which  rendered  such  laws  as 
Jothaere^s  tolerable.  '*  Specie,"  it  is  remarked,  "  was  scarce,  a  paper  currency  a 
iing  unheard  of,  and  the  convenience  of  exchange  by  bills  was  probably  as  yet  only 
rmctised  by  the  Italians  themselves.  The  restrictions  and  arbitrary  regulations  with 
hich.  trade  was  shackled,  and  perhaps  the  general'  manner  and  habits  of  life,  had 
iiherto  much  impeded  commercial  prosperity.  The  wealth  of  the  country  was  in 
le  hands  of  the  large  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  prin- 
LpsJly  derived  from  feudal  charges,  to  which  territorial  possessions  were  subject. 
lolls  of  the  collection  of  subsidies,  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  show  how  insignifi- 
uit  «  portion  of  the  public  taxes  was  paid  by  the  class  of  merchants  and  burgesses. 
9f  e  were  almost  destitute  of  manufactures.  Wool,  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
x>untry,  was  exchauged  in  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  for  bullion, 
nine,  and  merchandise  of  other  descriptions.**  The  inland  trade  of  the  country  was 
conducted  on  the  most  confined  scale.  *^  The  produce  of  each  district  was  exchanged 
Igr  actual  barter  among  the  inhabitants,  at  the  periodical  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
What  foreign  commodities  were  in  use  were  bought  at  the  large  fsirs  of  Boston,  Win- 
chester, and  Bristol ;  and  only  partially  dispersed  through  the  kingdom  by  travelling 
merchants  little  above  the  rank  of  modem  pedlars.  The  commercial  wealth  of  the 
country  was  collected  in  a  few  towns  and  cities,  such  as  London,  Bristol,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Boston,  York,  and  Hull ;  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  carriage  confined 
the  advantages  of  their  prosperity  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  arrival  of  the 
Italians  at  such  a  time  was  extremely  opportune.  The  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try was  rich  and  abundant,  but  it  required  to  be  circulated,  and  in  doing  this  the 
activity  and  means  of  the  foreigners  were  most  beneficially  exercised.  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  country ;  they  filled  the  fair  of  Boston  and  others  with  foreign 
goods  of  their  own  importation  ;  and  their  superior  opportunities  of  disposing  of  wool 
enabled  them  to  bid  high  for  that  commodity,  of  which  a  large  proportion  passed 
through  their  hands.*'  Mr.  Bond  quotes  a  return,  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  in 
the  hands  of  ten  different  companies  of  Italian  merchants  in  England  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  I.  (1294).  The  King  was  then  at  war  with 
France  ;  and  he  had  issued  commands  for  the  arrest  of  all  wool,  woolfells^  and  hides, 
in  whosesoever  hands  they  might  be  found.  They  were  to  be  retained  in  the  custody 
of  the  £ing*s  officers  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  exported  into 
the  dominions  of  the  FreDch  King.  The  returns  alluded  to  were  made  by  the  Italians 
themselves,  who  were  mostly  of  Florence  and  Lucca.  One  company  is  designated  *  La 
Compaignie  del  Cercle  Blanc  ;*  another  '  La  Compaignie  du  Cercle  neyr  de  Florence  ;* 
a  third,  '  Societas  Ricardorum  de  Lucca.*  The  total  number  of  sacks  of  wool  which 
the  ten  companies  had  in  their  possession  was  2380.  By  far  the  greater  part  is  stated 
to  have  been  bought  of  religious  housee :  indeed  many  of  the  companies  return  m 
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hjirmg  received  onljr  from  thetii»  It  appeurs  thut  rojiny  of  tbe  religiou 
under  cngagcmcnU  to  deliver  all  tbeir  wool  of  one  or  more  year's  growtb  \ 
of  the  companies  at  a  period  prcviouslj  Btipulated.  The  Abbej  of  Waveritf. 
stance,  was  bound  to  deliver  up  all  ita  wool  to  Freacobaldi  Neri  of  Florence,  at 
Bton-upon-Tbames,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  and  tbej  were  to  receire  twen^ 
for  erery  sack  of  good  wool,  and  fifteen  marks  for  each  sack  of  middle  valoei 
would  render  the  total  quantity  of  wools  returned  worth  £23,800.  But  ibe 
were  incomplete.  They  were  made  by  the  partners  in  Loudon,  and  to  eneh  % 
added  to  this  effect: — *  Wo  have  other  wools  collected  in  divera  parts  of  th^€ 
which  we  believe  have  bceti  arrested  :  but  we  cannot  ascertain  the  number  e 
until  our  partners  who  have  the  business  in  charge  return  to  London/  "  Befo 
the  Cistercian  moDk^,  taking  advantage  of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  frv^m  i 
duties,  had  become  the  i^reatesi  wool-nierchaDts  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  In  tbi 
year  the  parliament  interfered,  and  prohibited  ecclesiaitical  persons  from  |d 
any  kind  of  commerce.  In  1390,  when  the  exports  still  consisted  almost  on 
wool,  Engltiih  merchants  were  expressly  excluded  from  this  branch  of  trmde^ 
was  enacted  that  no  deuixen  should  buy  wool,  except  of  the  owners  of  the 
for  his  own  use.  The  object  of  this  law  might  either  be  to  favour  the  i 
the  foreign  merchants  who  assisted  the  sovereign  with  loans  ;  or  it  might  1 
to  secure  to  the  growers  of  wool  the  profits  of  the  lotennediate  dealers,  S 
plan  of  iDcreaHing  profits  by  diminishing  the  competition  of  buyers  was  %n  0 
of  accomplishing  such  an  object. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  assumed  by  the  crown  in  those  days  was  the  r 
restricting  all  mercantile  dealings  for  a  time  to  a  certain  place.  Thua,  ii 
Henry  IIL  proclaimed  a  fair  to  l>e  held  at  Westminster,  on  which  occ&sion  he » 
that  all  the  traders  of  London  should  shut  up  tbeir  shops,  and  carry  their  goM 
fold  at  the  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs  should  be  suspended  throughout  % 
during  the  fiftecu  days  it  was  appointed  to  last.  The  abject  was  to  obtain  a  mi 
money  from  the  tolls  and  otlier  dues  of  the  market :  but  then  again  the  citii 
Loadon  were  tjuite  as  willing  to  proQt  by  restrictions  in  their  own  favour^  ^ 
unfair  towards  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  such  as  an  ordinance  of  the  lord  ta^ 
aldermen,  prohibiting  any  of  the  citizens  from  resorting  with  their  goofl 
fair  or  market  out  of  the  city,  which  was  disannulled  by  an  act  of  parliamM 
in  1487-8- 

Of  a  like  nature  were  the  regulations  of  the  Staple,  A  particular  port  &, 
place  was  appointed,  to  which  certain  commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brougl 
weighed  or  measured,  for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  before  they  could  be  »ol< 
same  cases  impoited  or  expected.  Here  the  king's  staple  was  said  to  be  fixed 
articles  of  English  produce  upon  which  euttoms  were  anciently  paid  were  wa^ 
skins  or  woolfelln^  and  leather  ;  and  these  were  accortlingly  denominated  tliefl 
staple-goods  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  exported  these  goods  were  calle^ii 
chants  of  the  staple.  They  were  incoq^orated,  or  at  least  recognised  as  fug 
society^  with  certain  privileges,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Hakluyt  has  p^| 
charter  which  they  received  from  Edward  H.  in  1313.  It  is  addressed  to  vK^ 
and  council  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  the  king  ordains  that  all  mcK 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  buying  wool  and  wool  fell  s  in  his  dominions  for  ei 
tion,  should,  instead  of  carrying  them  for  sale,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  to 
places  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  carry  them  in  future  only  to  one  * 
staple  in  one  of  those  countries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  mayor  and  eonntil 
king  toon  transferred  to  bis  own  hands  the  right  of  fixing  the  staple.    At  < 
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■ihi  »t  Antwerp,  at  another  time  at  Bruges,  then  at  Oalais ;  or  it  was  fixed  in  some  of 
Wkb  principal  towns  in  England.  Kow  and  then  there  was  no  staple  either  at  home  or 
rfvoad,  and  all  merchants  came  and  went  freely  whereTer  they  listed.  In  1376  the 
|li.ple  was  fixed  at  Calais,  for  a  time,  and  all  the  ordinary  exports  of  the  kingdom 
Wmn  obliged  to  be  carried  there.  The  inconvenience  of  this  regulation  was  dimi- 
iMied  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  permission  to  use  other  ports  on  payment  of  the 
JUsufl  staple-duties. 

Jn  this  early  period  of  our  commercial  history  there  were  also  many  other  yexa- 
|o«i8  restrictions.  In  1275  Edward  I.  issued  an  order  obligiug  all  foreign  merchants 
m  sell  their  goods  within  forty  days  after  arriiral.  They  were  not  allowed  to  reside  in 
^gtand  except  by  special  licence  from  the  king,  and  eyen  then  were  subjected  to 
vnous  oppressiye  regulations ;  and  many  of  these  were  continued  when,  in  1303, 
Edward  granted  a  special  charter  permitting  foreign  merchants  to  come  safely  to  any 
i  the  dominions  of  the  English  crown,  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  to  sell 
hmx  goods.  For  instance,  with  the  exception  of  spices  and  mercery,  they  were  only 
Uowed  to  sell  the  commodities  which  they  brought  wholesale.  Wine  could  not  be 
^--exported  without  special  licence.  Every  resident  foreigner  was  answerable  for  the 
ebts  of  every  other  foreign  resident  In  1306  a  number  of  foreign  merchants  were 
ammitted  to  the  Tower,  and  there  detained  until  they  severally  gave  security  that 
lone  of  their  countrymen  should  leave  the  kingdom,  or  export  anything  from  it, 
rithout  the  king's  special  licence ;  and  they  were  each  required  to  give  in  an  account 
f  his  property,  both  in  money  and  goods.  Again,  in  1307,  Edward  prohibited  the 
oreign  merchants  carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  either  coined  money  or  bullion,  thus 
<Mn]>elling  them  either  to  dispose  of  their  goods  by  barter,  or  if  they  were  sold  for 
Doney,  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  English  commodities.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
rrer,  Edward  II.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  exempted  the  merchants  of 
France  from  this  mischievous  restriction.  But  although  other  relaxations  of  the  law 
were  permitted  in  various  cases,  from  the  impossibility  of  strictly  enforcing  it,  foreign 
nerchants  continued  long  after  to  be  vexed  by  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  originally  contemplated.  In  '1335  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  carry 
out  of  the  kingdom  either  money  or  plate  without  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture. At  length,  in  1390,  it  was  enacted  that  foreign  merchants  might  carry  away 
one  half  of  the  money  for  which  they  sold  their  goods ;  but  it  was  still  required  that 
every  alien  bringing  merchandise  into  England  should  find  sureties,  before  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  to  expend  half  the  value  of  his  imports  in  the  purchase  of  wools, 
leather,  woolfells,  tin,  lead,  butter,  cheese,  cloths,  or  other  commodities  raised  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  while  the  exportation  of  money  was  forbidden, 
the  remittance  of  bills  was  allowed !  Every  such  bill  had  of  course  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  money  coming  into  the  country,  and  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the 
statute.  Some  half  century  later  an  act  was  made  (in  1439)  which  ordained  that  no 
foreign  merchant  should  sell  any  goods  to  another  foreigner  in  England,  on  pain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  so  sold  ;  and  yet  the  legislators  of  this  period  had  before 
them  the  prosperity  of  Bruges,  which  by  the  traffic  of  foreigners  had  become  a 
greater  emporium  than  London. 

Besides  the  wealthy  Italians,  who  at  one  time  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  there  were  various  other  societies  of  foreigners  enjoying  im- 
portant commercial  immunities  and  advantages.  In  1220  the  merchants  of  Cologne 
had  a  hall  or  factory  in  London,  for  the  legal  possession  of  which  they  paid  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  king.  Macpherson  is  of  opinion  that  this  Guildhall,  by  the 
association  of  the  merchants  of  other  cities  with  those  of  Cologne,  became  in  time  the 
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geDeml  f^c^rj  and  rcisidenc^  of  ftU  the  Genaikii  merchi^iiU  in  Lomdaa^  tad  vwil 

aaino  that  wa«  afterwards  known  hy  the  luuiio  of  tho  German  Guildhall  (rtilfiJb 
Teutonicf»niTn).    They  were  bound  to  keep  one  of  the  city  gates  in  repiur.    ^ 
**I  find  that  Henry  IIL  (121G-T2)  confirmed  to  the  merchants  of  the  Hauotn 
that  had  a  house  in  the  city  oilled  Guildhalla  Theutonicoruxn,  certaha  Wi 
pnTileget.     Edward  L  aho  confirmed  the  same;  in  the  tenth  j&u  of  wli 
(1262)  it  waa  found  that  the  said  merchants  ought  of  right  to  repair  the 
cftUed  Btshopigate;**  on  which  the  alderman  of  the  Qaunce,  be  sajs,  %t*„.^^ 
marki  to  the  mayor  and  citisena,  and  coTen^nted  on  the  part  of  the  bodj  getter. 
that  tbey  and  their  successors  should  Irom  time  to  time  repair  the  said  gate*   Iik  i 
the  gate  was  entirely  rebuilt  at  their  cost    Their  Guildhall  wa*  in  Thames  S 
hj  Oosin  Lane.    Stow  describes  it  as  ^Marge^  built  of  stone,  with  three  arched  p^ 
towards  the  street,  the  middlemost  whereof  is  far  bigger  than  the  other,  and  is  eete 
opened  ;  the  other  two  be  mured  up  :  the  same  is  now  called  the  old  hall.*'     In  U& 
the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  (for  by  this  time  they  had  acquired  that  name)  hint 
IV  house  adjoiniog  their  hall,  with  a  large  wharf  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  ali^  leii^ 
ing  to  it  they  erected  Tarioos  buildings,    Thej  had  also  another  largo  hous«  herc^^ 
which,  in  I47tj,  they  paid  the  city  an  annual  rent  of  £70  3«.  4d,     In  15(»5  a  dmli 
wa«  granted  to  a  body  called  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Ka^Hii 
for  trading  in  woollen  cloth  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Stedjui 
were  probiKited  from  iotcrferiog  with  their  new  rivals.    In  15ol  a  hot  dispute  nfii 
between  the  two  fraternities,  which  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Soli^i^ 
General  and  the  Recorder  of  London.     It  was  alleged  that,  as  no  f  ^articular  persooi  ci 
towns  had  been  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  Htoclyard  merchanta,  their  prirtl^ 
had  been  improperly  extended ;  that  they  had  engrossed  almost  the  entire  trade 
on  by  foreigners  in  the  kingdom  ;  aud^  lastly,  it  was  stated  that  thej  had 
the  price  of  com  by  their  importations  of  foreign  grain.    The  Company  of  M 
Adventurers  was  now  evidently  the  more  favoured  body,  but  its  rival  still  Cfmi 
to  exist  until  1397,  when^  the  Kmpcior  Eudulph  having  ordered  the  factoricsoC 
English  Merchant  Adventurers  in  Germany  to  be  shut  up,  Queen  Eliiabeth  directed 
Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  to  close  the  houMe  occupied  by  the  merchants  of  the  SteelTsri 
Tbey  had  establishments  at  Bu.ston  and  Lynn. 

Although  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  had  only  been  incorpoAted  « 
150^  the  existence  of  this  association  can  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oenlUi3C« 
It  has  been  said  that  it  origimited  in  an  association  of  KogHsh  merchants  for  txadil^ 
iu  foreign  parts,  calleJ  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  Beckct  of  Canterbury,  whick 
existed  about  tho  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  century.  The  part  which  the  Mtsrchant 
Adventurers  took  during  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  in  14LK1^ 
reoommeuded  them  to  the  crown.  During  this  period,  says  Becon,  the  Adventurtrs 
"  being  a  strong  Company,  and  well  under-set  with  rich  men,  did  hold  out  bravely  i 
taking  off  tho  commodities  of  the  realm,  though  they  lay  dead  u^^ion  their  hands  for 
want  of  vent"  Soon  afterwards  they  began  to  assert  a  right  to  prevent  any  private 
adventurers  from  resorting  to  a  foreign  market,  without  they  first  "  compounded  and 
made  fine  with  the  said  FeOo unship  of  Merchaiitti  of  London  at  their  pleaaurQ^*''  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods.  In  a  petition  on  the  subject  from  the  merchaniB  ont 
free  of  the  Fellowship,  it  is  stated  that  this  fine  "at  the  be;;inuiijg,  when  it  W4J 
fii^t  taken,  was  demanded  by  colour  of  si  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  of  CanterbnjQf,  ftl 
which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  value  of  half  an  old  noble  sterling  (3l»«  4d,),  aal 
00  bj  colour  of  mch  feigned  holiness  it  bath  been  euflered  to  be  taken  for  a  few  yea» 
past  i  and  afterw&rdt  it  wm  Increased  to  a  hundred  shdliogs  Flemish  ;  and  now  it  ti 
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|l  that  the  said  Fellowship  and  Merchants  of  Loadon  take  of  eyeiy  Englishxnaa  or 

jNmng  merchant  heing  there,  at  his  first  coming,  twentj  pounds  sterling  for  a  fine, 

i»  fufifer  him  to  buy  and  sell  his  own  proper  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  that  he 

hmih  there/*    In  consequence  of  this  extortion  the  prirate  merchants  had  been  com- 

palled  to  withdraw  from  the  foreign  marts.    These  facts  are  recited  in  the  preamble 

of  an  Act  passed  in  1497,  by  which  the  fine  the  Company  was  authorised  to  impose 

wms  limited  to  £6  13#.  AcL    They  must  have  been  a  highly  influential  body  when 

this  was  the  extent  to  which  the  government  ventured  to  int^ere  with  their  attempt 

to  oontrol  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.    Mr.  Burgon  states,  in  his  '  Life  of 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,"  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliisabeth^s  reign  the  Merchant 

Adventurers  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  tbeir  cloths  twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and 

Whitsuntide,  into  the  Low  Countries ;  about  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth 

being  shipped  annually,  which  amounted  in  value  to  at  least  £700,000  or  £800,000 ; 

ond  the  merchants  were  accustomed  to  equip  on  these  occasions  a  fleet  of  fifty  or  sixty 

■hips,  manned  with  the  best  seamen  of  the  realm.  As  London  is  now,  so  was  Bruges  in 

the  fourteenth,  and  Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  greatest  resort  of  foreign 

merchants  in  Europe.    In  1385,  according  to  an  old  writer,  merchants  from  seventeen 

kingdoms  had  their  settled  domiciles  and  establishments  at  Bruges.   After  the  middle 

of  the  fifteenth  century  Antwerp  became  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  Europe; 

and  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  it  had  attained  its  highest  prosperity, 

it  was  said  to  be  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  two  or  three  thousand  vessels  at  one  time 

in  the  Scheldt,  laden  with  merchandise  from  evezy  quarter  of  the  globe.    Merchants 

of  all  nations  had  fixed  their  residences  here,  preserving  the  manners  of  the  different 

countries  to  which  they  belonged.    In  some  years,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  the  export  of  English  cloth  of  all  kinds  to  Antwerp  was  valued  at  £1,200,000 

sterling,  which  sum  was  again  invested  in  merchandise  for  English  consumption.    To 

this  great  emporium  the  Portuguese,  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  brought  the  spices,  drugs,  and  other  rich  productions  of  the  EmmL 

The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England  had  a  noble  mansion  at  Antwerp,  called  the 

English  House,  at  which  Charles  Y.  bad  been  entertained  when  he  made  his  triumphal 

entry  into  that  city  in  1520. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  thoroughly  roused  the  spirit  of 
mercantile  adventure  in  England  ;  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  sprung  up  under  the 
encouragement  of  Charters,  which  gave  to  the  Adventurers  the  exclusive  right  of  en- 
joying the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  new  countries  or  the  open- 
ing of  fresh  sources  of  trade.  The  memory  of  these  commercial  companies  has  almost 
passed  away,  yet  at  one  period  to  have  belonged  to  the  Russia^  the  Turkey,  the  African, 
or  the  Eastland  Companies,  gave  to  the  London  merchant  a  pre-eminence  which  pro- 
bably he  could  not  have  attained  if  unassociated  with  these  bodies.  The  greatness  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  its  existence  down  to  a  more  recent  period,  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  minor  companies  which  aimed  at  establishing  a  similar  monopoly  ; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  history  of 
London. 

Of  all  the  minor  companies,  perhaps  that  which  attempted  to  engross  the  trade  with 
Kussia  was,  at  first,  the  most  promising.  Russia  had  not  then  advanced  her  frontiers 
to  the  Baltic,  and  the  first  opening  of  a  trade  with  the  Muscovites  had  all  the  ex- 
citement of  geographical  discovery  as  well  as  the  ordinary  incentives  of  commercial 
speculation.  lu  1553  some  merchants  of  London,  together  with  several  noblemen, 
established  a  Company  under  the  title  of  the  **  Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  Disco- 
very of  Lands,  Countries,  Isles,  &c^  not  before  known  or  frequented  by  any  English." 
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Thrco  Tcssels,  under  tbe  command  of  Sir  Uiigh  Willoughhy,  were  sont  out  oa 
first  expeditbu,  tlio  ma'm  object  being  to  discover  a  uorth-eaat  pftssage  to 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  with  two  of  the  shipa»  was  c«imf>clkd  to  put  into  tk  port 
Russian  Ijapland,  where  they  intended  to  puss  the  winter  ;  and  the  whole  of  tlii 
Bcvcntj  iQ  number^  were  found  in  the  ensuing  spring  frozen  to  death.  The  third 
oommanded  by  Richard  Chancellor,  found  its  wuy  to  the  AVIiitc  Sem  and  thuj 
the  domini*>ns  of  the  Czar.  Chaoccllor  received  [^rmisKion  to  proceed  to  M( 
where  he  obtained  important  privileges  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Mi 
and  then  returned  to  Engliind.  The  adrantagea  of  this  new  trade  were  &eciiT«i| 
the  Adventurers  by  a  charter  granted  in  1*555,  while  those  who  were  not  free  of 
Company  were  prc^hibitcd  from  engaging  in  the  trade  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
ships  and  merchandise.  In  155n  the  Company *s  ships  brought  tbe  first  Ami 
from  the  ^*  Emperor  of  Cathaie,  Muscovia  and  Rusaeland.'*  lie  wa»  unfortui 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland^  and  the  presents  intended  for  Queen  Mary  wtn 
He  was  met  at  Tottenham  by  a  splendid  proce*ision,  consisting  of  the  mcml 
the  Company,  on  horseV)ack,  wearing  coats  of  velvet,  with  rich  chains  of  gold  al 
their  necks.  The  Company  !>orc  itU  the  eitpenses  of  his  embassy.  At  Islington 
Ambassador  was  received  by  Lord  Montacvite,  with  the  Qucen'a  pensioners  ; 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldenneu  received  him  in  their  scarlet  robes,  at  Smithfield,  wl 
they  rode  with  bim  to  Denmark  Bouse,  in  Fenchurch  Street.  On  the  return  of  dt 
Ambassador,  in  the  following  year,  a  very  indefatigsible  agent  of  the  Compiuiy,  raxaxA 
JenkinsoHf  went  out  at  the  same  time^  who  struck  out  a  new  line  of  commercial  tIti<^ 
course  through  Russia  into  Persia,  by  the  Wolga,  and  thence  across  the  Ca^fy:  ~  " 
Jenkinson  performed  this  journey  seven  different  times^  and  agents  from  the  < 
visitud  the  Persian  court  on  the  business  of  their  new  tmffic,  Thb  branch  of  tliar 
trade,  however^  was  not  followed  up  until  1741,  when  an  Act  was  pasted  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  the  Russo-Persian  trade,  but  the  internal  troubles  of  the  PeraiAn 
empire  caused  it  soon  to  be  stopped.  In  ^ftUG  tlie  Company  obtained  the  pri:»tcciiOii 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ns  well  us  their  charter,  on  tlie  ground  ihnt  great  numben 
of  private  persona  had  inteifered  with  their  trade.  The  trade  with  Russia,  Petfta. 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  countries  to  the  northward,  north-eastward,  and  north- 
westward, was  secured  to  the  Company  nlone  ;  and  some  provisions  were  ma«te  m 
favour  of  the  citizens  of  York,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  B«-iston,  who  had  traded  to 
Russia  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  they  were  required  to  make  thenisclv^  fret 
of  the  Company  before  December,  1567.  The  future  title  of  the  association  wa*  to 
be  "The  Fellowship  of  English  Merchants  for  Discovery  of  New  Trades."  The  af» 
Russian  tratie  did  not  jyrovo  vcrv  lucrative,  and  in  1.571  its  affiiirs  were  in  an  em- 
barrassed state  from  losses  by  shipwreck,  bad  debts,  and  the  attacks  of  Polish  pirates; 
and  the  expanse  of  embassies  had  pressed  heavily  on  their  funds.  Other  com- 
phiints  were  nhu  mside.  The  Cswir  had  curtailed  some  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  the  Dutch  appeared  as  competitors  in  the  trade.  In  1582,  however,  the  Com- 
pany sent  out  eleven  wcll-unned  ships  to  Russia.  In  1508  they  commenced  whaling 
operations  at  Spitzbergon,  and  asserted  aif  exclusive  right  to  the  fishery  in  thtt 
quarter.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  HiOrj,  ^ive  the  foUowing  summary  of  the  state  of 
the  English  trade  with  Russia.  For  twenty  years  together,  he  remarks,  we  had  a 
great  trade  to  Russia,  and  even  about  fourteen  years  Jigo  we  sent  store  of  goodly 
ships  tisithcr  ;  but  three  years  before  ho  wrote,  he  states  that  only  four  had  been 
sent,  und  a  year  or  two  after  that  only  two  or  three,  while  the  Hollanders  dispatched 
from  thirty  to  forty  sbij)s,  each  as  large  as  two  of  ours,  chiefly  laden  with  EnglUh 
cloth,  and  herrings  tak«a  in  the  English  seas.     This  falling  off;  he  telU  us,  had  been 
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a.£ht  al>out  by  ^disorderly  trading.**  The  disputes  of  the  Company  with  the 
.oh  whalers  began  also  to  thicken.  In  1612  the  Company  seized  the  Dutch  ships 
B^ed  in  the  fishery ;  but  in  the  following  year  our  great  eommercial  rirals  sent 
iteen  ships  to  Spitsbergen,  four  of  which  were  well  armed,  while  our  whalers  were 
y  thirteen  in  number,  and  the  Dutch  fished  in  spite  of  the  Company's  exclusiye 
tensions.  The  East  India  and  Russia  Companies  were  united  for  the  prosecution 
Uie  whale-fishery.  The  hope  of  discoToring  a  north-east  passage  to  China  had 
»b»bly  led  to  this  union  of  interests  at  Spitzbergen  ;  but  after  a  bad  year*s  fishing 
1619  their  partnership  was  dissolved ;  though  the  fishery  was  still  continued  by 
e  Russia  Company,  and  in  1635  the  importation  of  whale-fins  or  whale-oil  was  pro- 
Huted,  except  by  the  Company  in  its  corporate  capacity  alone.  In  1669  the  English 
Mnpany  was  placed  by  the  Czar  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Dutch,  and  the 
ferl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador,  was  not  able  to  negotiate  any  better 
ms  for  them.  From  this  time  the  association  became  what  is  called  a  regulated 
Mpany,  that  is,  each  member  traded  on  his  own  account.  In  1699  the  admission- 
e  of  members  was  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
mpany  still  elects  its  ofiicers,  and  gives  an  annual  dinner,  which  is  attended  by 
nrchants  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade,  and  usually  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
le  expenses  of  the  Association  are  paid  out  of  trifling  duties  levied  on  merchandise 
d  produce  imported  from  Russia.  The  English  Factory  in  Russia,  now  established 
St.  Petersburg,  is  little  more  than  a  society  formed  of  some  of  the  principal  English 
srchants  ;  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  states  that  its  power  extends  to  little  else  than  the' 
uiagement  of  certain  funds  under  its  control 

Fhe  Turkey  Company  was  chartered  twenty  years  later  than  the  Russia  Company, 
t  it  continued  to  enjoy  its  privileges  for  a  much  longer  period.  Only  eighty  years 
>  Adam  Smith  termed  this  association  *^  a  strict  and  an  oppressive  monopoly.**  In 
79  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  William  Harbum,  an  English  merchant,  to  Turkey,  who 
tained  permission  of  the  Sultan  for  the  English  to  trade  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
ench,  Venetians,  Qermans,  Poles,  and  others.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Queen 
in  ted  for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  a  trade  between  Turkey 
d  England  to  a  company,  consisting  of  four  eminent  merchants  of  London,  with 
irer  to  increase  their  number  to  twelve.  In  their  charter  it  is  stated  that  ^  Sir 
ward  Osbum  and  Richard  Staper  had,  at  their  own  great  costs  and  charges,  found 
b  and  opened  a  trade  to  Turkey,  not  heretofore  in  the  memory  of  any  man  now 
log  known  to  be  commonly  used  and  frequented  by  way  of  merchandise,  by  any 
^  merchants  or  any  subjects  of  us  or  our  progenitors,  whereby  many  good  offices 
ly  be  done  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  relief  of  poor  Christian  slaves,  and  good 
at  for  the  commodities  of  the  realm.**  Any  other  subjects  trading  to  Turkey  either 
sea  or  land  were  to  forfeit  ships  and  goods.  In  the  last  six  years  for  which  the 
xtrter  was  granted,  the  Company  were  to  export  sufficient  goods  to  Turkey  to  realize 
customs  duty  of  £500  a  year.  In  the  following  year  the  Company  commenced 
eir  commercial  operations,  having  built  ships  which  were  then  considered  of  large 
irthen,  for  which  they  were  greatly  commended  by  the  Queen  and  Council.  An 
ivoy  was  sent  out  to  deliver  the  Queen*s  letters  to  the  Sultan  to  establish  factories 
td  regulations  for  the  English  trade.  The  French  and  Venetians  were  particularly 
Iverse  to  these  new  competitors,  whose  returns  at  first  are  said  to  have  been  three 
r  one.  In  1584  some  members  of  the  Company  carried  part  of  their  cloth,  tin,  &c., 
om  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
hence  they  proceeded  to  Qoa  with  a  view  of  opening  an  overland  trade  to  India, 
liey  cairied  the  Queen*8  recommendatory  letters  ''to  the  King  of  Cambaya  and  the 
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King  of  China,''  aDil  before  their  rctii3nt  visited  Agra,  Lahore^  and  Tanoua  parts  i 
India.     In  1593  the  charter  of  tho  Turkey  Gompanj  was  renewed  for  iwdve  jma^ 
and  it  now  consisted  of  fiftj-three  persuns,  knights^  aldermen,  and  merchasiU:  aol 
the  n  amber  might  be  increased  to  eighteen  additional  members  (three  to  be  aldeh 
men),  on  condition  that  each  person  paid  a  fine  of  -£130  to  the  Company  to  indemnrf; 
them  for  their  past  charges  in  ej^tablbhing  the  tmdc.    The  Yenetianf  bayiag  latelj 
increased  the  duties  on  English  merchandise^  were  prohibited  importing  curraot^  and 
Candian  wino  without  the  licence  of  tho  Turkey  Company.    Ou  the  tenaii 
the  above  charter  a  new  one  was  gmnted  in  l6uo,  by  King  James,  for  a  pci 
It  proTidcd  for  the  admission  of  members  by  a  payment  of  •£2<j  to  tho  Companj  £roa 
merchants  under  the  age  of  twenty ^six^  and  £5i}  If  iilx»ve  that  age;  and  all  their  ap* 
prentices  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  on  payment  of  21)^.  only.     In  1615  we  find  the 
Turkey  Company  complaining  of  their  diminished  commerce  to  the  LeTMit,  for  tlii 
countries  supplied  from  that  tpiarter  began  to  receive  commodities  sent  from  Englani 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Tho  Dutch  also  now  employed  above  a  hundred  sail  is 
the  Levant  trade,  while  the  Turkey  Company  sent  thirty  ships  fewer  than  formerlj 
However,  in  16:21,  Mr.  Jlunn,  in  his  *  Discourse  of  Trade,' saya,  that  of  ikll  Europi 
England  drove  the  most  profitable  trade  to  Turkey,  by  reason  of  the  vast  <[uantilia 
of  broad  cloth  exported  thither.     Nothing  remarkuble  in  the  history  of  the  Coi 
occurred  until  1681,  when  a  warm  dispute  cn^jucd  between  it  and  the  Gaat 
Company,  and  the  former  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the   King's  Council.     The  Turkey 
Company  stated  tbnt  they  cjtportcd  English  goods,  chiefly  cloth,  of  the  ralue  of 
£r»0*J,O(X>j  for  which  they  brought  in  exchange  raw  silk  and  other  matcri&li  of  manu- 
facture; hut  chiefly  silk  ;  and  they  complained  that  if  this  article  were  supplanted  by 
silk  from  India,  the  exports  to  Turkey  must  necessarily  fall  oflf,  as  thre&-foiirthi  cl 
their  value  were  received  in  Turkey  silk,  the  other  commodities  of  Turkey  not  bes^g 
ctjuiviilent  to  carry  on  more  than  a  fourth  of  tho  present  trade.    The  facility  wilk 
which  nil  who  were  bred  merchants  could  enter  the  Turkey  Companj  wma  oompazcd 
with  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  a  joint-siock  also- 
elation,  und  did  not  permit  members  trading  ou  their  own  bottom*     Thus  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkey  Company  bad  increasetl  from  seventy  pensons  to  at  least  five  hun* 
drcd  between   1C40  and   HJ80.     The  number  of  actual  merchants  in  the  East  India 
Company  was  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  members.    The  Turkey 
Company  asked  the  council  to  concede  to  thorn  the  right  of  trading  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  all  other  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  have  access  thereto  by  tha  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,     In  their  reply  tho  Ivist  India  Comptiny  adverted  to  the  respocliTd  ooA- 
stitution  of  the  two  bodies,  remarking   that  **  noblemen,   gentlemen,  ihopkeepcri, 
widows,  orphans,  and  ali  other  subjects,  may  be  traders,  and  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  joiut-atock,  whereas,  in  a  regulated  company^  such  as  the  Turkey  Company  in.,  none 
can  be  traders  but  such  as  they  cjill  legitimate  or  bred  merchants/'     Forty  y 
afterwards,  in  1720,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  members  of  the  Tu^kc^ 
pany  wa*i  two  hundrod.    In  the  next  twenty  years  the  French  trade  increased  ao 
in  the  Levant,  while  (hut  of  thu  Turkey  Company  had  diminighed,  that  a  bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  for  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  association  as  thi*  mo*t 
probable  wny  of  enabling  our  trade  to  regain  its  ascendancy.    The  advocates  of  the 
Company  irere  haird  nt  the  bar,  and  their  reasons  against  the  measure  were  conaidcrcl 
strong  enough  to  defeat  it.     The  Company  was  &till  at  a  very  great  expense  in  sup- 
purtiiig  the  charge  of  an  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  Consuls  iu  other  parts  of 
Turlvcy,  as  Aleppo,  Smyrna^  &c.,  where  their  factories  had  been  established.     Pcrbajii 
the  circumstanco  which  told  mott  strongly  iu  £(ivour  of  the  Company's  jntoreiit  wu 
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lie  belief  that  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  it  would  quicklj  pass  into  the  hands  of 
ibe  Jews,  who  were  great  supporters  of  the  bill.  In  1753  an  Act  was  passed  which 
nade  sereral  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  the  preamble  of 
rhich  recited  the  most  probable  means  of  recovering  the  trade  to  be, ''  The  taking  of 
easer  fines  for  being  made  free  of  this  Company ;  and  the  not  restraining  the  freedom 
hereof  to  mere  merchants,  and  to  such  persons  as,  residing  within  twenty  miles  of 
'.joiidon,  are  free  of  the  said  City ;  **  also  the  liberty  of  shipping  goods  from  whatever 
>ort,  and  on  board  such  ships  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient.  Hitherto  no  mer- 
ihsindise  could  be  exported  to  Turkey  except  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Company,  and 
LS  these  only  sailed  from  London,  the  trade  was  entirely  confined  to  that  port.  Under 
;he  new  act  every  subject  of  Great  Britain  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Com- 
>any,  after  giving  thirty  days*  notice,  and  paying  a  fine  of  ;C20.  Thus,  some  of  the 
principal  abuses  to  which  the  Turkey  trade  was  subject  were  removed.  In  1825  the 
[Company  ceased  to  exist. 

The  trade  to  Africa,  which  commenced  about  the  year  1530,  and  was  for  some  time 
in  open  trade,  was  eventually  restricted  to  a  joint-stock  company.  At  first  a  patent 
was  granted  for  ten  years  to  several  merchants  in  Devonshire  and  two  of  London,  for 
an  exclusive  trade  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  because,  as  it  was  alleged,  "  the 
adventuring  of  a  new  trade  cannot  be  a  matter  of  small  charge  and  hazard  to  the 
adrenturers  in  the  beginning.'*  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  rather  a 
desultory  manner  by  the  patentees,  and  for  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  their 
privileges  it  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  entirely.  In  1618,  however,  King 
James  granted  an  exclusive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich  and  other  persons  in  London, 
authorising  them  to  raise  a  joint-stock  fund  for  trading  to  Guinea ;  but  the  Company 
was  apparently  unable  to  keep  out  interlopers,  or  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  and  was 
broken  up.  Another  African  Company  was  formed  in  1631,  by  Sir  Richard  Young, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  several  London  merchants,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  for  an 
exclusive  trade  to  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  thirty  one 
years.  Forts  and  factories  were  erected  ;  but  though  the  Company  was  empowered  to 
seize  the  ships  of  private  traders,  they  were  unable  to  keep  the  trade  to  themselves  ; 
and,  to  compromise  matters,  they  agreed  to  grant  licences  to  the  interlopers.  During 
the  civil  war  the  African  trade  became  generally  open ;  and  the  Dutch  and  Danes 
destroyed  the  Company's  forts  and  took  their  ships.  As  soon  as  the  charter  hnd 
expired,  another  Company  was  set  on  foot,  in  1662,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duke 
of  York  and  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  One  of  the  conditions  of  their 
charter  was  to  supply  the  West  India  plantations  with  three  thousand  negroes 
annually.  The  first  operations  were  directed  to  recovering  possession  of  the  forts, 
for  which  purposes  fourteen  ships  were  sent  out,  and  they  were  retaken  ;  but  the 
Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  got  possession  of  them  again  in  the  same  year.  The  Duke 
of  York,  by  way  of  retaliation,  seized  above  a  hundred  Dutch  merchant  ships,  on 
which  a  war  was  formally  declared  between  the  two  countries.  The  result  was  that 
this  African  Company  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  These  discoiuugements  did 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  fourth  company,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  several  persons  of  rank.  A  capital  of  £111,000  was  raised  in 
nine  months  ;  a  sum  of  £34,000  was  paid  to  the  late  Company  for  three  of  their  forts ; 
and  operations  were  commenced  with  considerable  spirit  and  with  tolerable  success. 
The  former  companies  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  up  their  assortment  of  goods  in 
Holland,  but  the  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  England  had  now  so  much 
improved  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  our  neighbours.  For  several 
years  the  new  Company  exported  British  goods  to  the  value  of  £70,000  annually,  and 
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out  of  the  gold  which  they  imported^  fifty  thousand  ^guineas*  were  coined  m  1671 
At  the  Revolution  the  West  India  phi  titers  joined  the  free  trftders  in  attacking  Ibe 
Company's  privileges  ;  the  former  asserting  that  they  were  always  best  served  wjtk 
negroes  when  the  trade  was  open.  By  the  petition  and  declaration  of  rights  an  end 
was  put  to  exclusive  truding  companies  not  authori:jed  hy  Parliament^  and  the  Africaa 
trade  became  an  open  one  ;  but  for  Fome  time  afterwards  the  Company  persisted  h 
aciKitig  the  ships  of  the  private  traders,  as  thoy  were  empowered  to  do  by  their  cxclu- 
81  ?e  charter.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  private  traders  had  secured  the  greatest 
share  of  the  trade  ;  but  as  the  African  Company  was  at  the  expense  of  maintainiog 
forts  and  factories,  and  puid  the  salaries  of  governi^r^  and  a  numerous  sta^  of  officeri, 
the  legislature  felt  hound  to  indemnify  them  for  their  charges  on  this  account,  and  as 
Act  was  passed  in  IfJIiB  for  levying  a  percentage  on  the  private  traders,  who  were  no 
longer  to  be  termed  interlopers.  The  African  Company  long  hankered  after  its  old 
privilegei^^  and  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  for  afi 
exclusive  charter^  but  the  measure  was  always  vigorously  opp<jsed  hy  the  free  tradcff. 
Still  the  Parliament,  although  it  passed  resolutions  as  to  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  trade  completely  free,  did  not  act  upon  them  ;  and  so  long  as  the  forts  on  the 
coast  continued  in  the  Company's  hands,  they  necessarily  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
prcHaminence  which  could  not  so  easily  be  dispensed  with.  In  1730  Parliament 
granted  XlOjOlXJ  lor  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  forts  in  repair ;  and  as  from  this 
time  an  annual  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose,  the  chief  impedimeut  to  opening  the 
trade  no  longer  existed.  Accordingly,  in  1750,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  AfrJcaa 
Company  ceased  to  be  a  joint-stock  association,  but  became  a  regulated  company, 
under  the  title  of  '^  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,'*  the  forts,  seltJe- 
mcnts,  and  factories  of  the  old  Company  being  transferred  to  the  new  body.  The 
government  of  the  new  Company  was  vested  in  a  committee  of  nine,  elected  by  person! 
who  had  paid  ivrty  shillings  for  the  freedom  of  the  Company.  Three  of  the  commitiee 
were  chosen  in  London,  and  three  each  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Their  power  ex- 
tended only  t'>  the  government  of  the  forts  and  factories,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  trade.  A  sum  of  £8W  was  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  manage- 
meut  ill  London,  which  was  increased  in  1764  to  £12tK:L  In  1821  the  charter  was 
recalled,  and  the  Company  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Eastland  Company  consisted  of  uicrchants  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Bdtic, 
and  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  irj7l),  with  a  view  of  encouraging  an  op- 
position to  the  Ilause  Merchants.  In  1672  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  trade 
with  the  ports  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltic  was  laid  oj>en  without  reserve,  and  |be 
ea.itern  ports  to  all  who  paid  a  fine  of  40s,  to  the  Eastland  Company.  Sir  J< 
Child,  in  his  *  Discourses  on  Trade,'  states  that  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  Do: 
and  the  **  narrow,  limited  Companies  of  England,*'  had  thrown  the  Baltic  trade  into 
the  hauds  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  no  Piastland  Company,  and  yet  ten  times  as  much 
trade  as  the  English  in  those  |iorts»  whereas  to  Italy^  8pain,  and  Portugal,  which  was 
an  open  trade  for  both  nations,  we  had  as  extensive  a  commerce  as  the  Butch.  The 
Eastland  Company,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  commercially,  continued  to  elect 
its  annual  officers,  having  a  small  stock  in  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  its  former  existence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  minor  trading  companies  which 
existed  at  different  times.  The  Hamburgh,  Greenland,  and  other  Companies  were  of 
too  limited  a  nature  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  commerce  of  London* 
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**  Reader,"  commences  the  late  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  those  charming  combin»* 
iions  of  wit,  philosophy,  and  quaint  indiTidualism,  the  'Essays  of  Elia,'  **  in  thy  pas- 
sage from*  the  Bank,  where  thou  hast  been  receiTing  thy  half-yearly  diyidends,  (sup- 
ponng  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself,)  to  the  Flower  Pot,  to  secure  a  place  for 
Dalston,  or  Shacklewell,  or  some  other  thy  suburban  retreat  northerly,  didst  thou 
neTer  obserre  a  melancholy-looking,  handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the  left, 
where  Threadneedle  Street  abuU  upon  Bishopsgate  ?  I  dare  say  thou  hast  often 
admired  its  magnificent  portals,  oTer  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to  riew  a  grave 
court,  with  cloisters  and  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out,  a 
desolation  something  like  Balclutha*s*.  This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of 
busy  interests.  The  throng  of  merchants  was  here,  the  quick  pulse  of  gain,  and  here 
some  forms  of  business  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled.  Here  are 
still  to  be  seen  stately  porticoes,  imposing  staircases,  ofiices  roomy  as  the  state  apart- 
ments in  palaces,  deserted  or  thinly  peopled  with  a  few  straggling  clerks ;  the  still 
more  sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee  rooms,  with  yenerable  fsces  of  beadles, 
doorkeepers  ;  directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn  days,  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend,) 
at  l<»ig  worm-eaten  tables  that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished  gilt-leather 
coverings,  supporting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry ;  the  oaken  wainscots 
hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors  and  sub-governors,  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
two  first  monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty ;  huge  charts,  which  subsequent  disco- 
veries have  antiquated  ;  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams,  and  soundings  of  the 
Bay  of  Panama !  The  long  passages  hung  with  buckets,  appended  in  idle  row  to 
walls  whose  substance  might  defy  any  short  of  the  last  conflagration ;  with  vast 
ranges  of  cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  '  un- 
summed  heap'  for  Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal, — long  since 
dissipated  or  scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that  famous  Bubble.** 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  felicitous  accuracy  and  expressiveness  the  public  will 
occasionally  coin  a  designation ;  and  never  was  that  power  more  felicitously  exhibited 
than  in  the  present  instance.  It  was,  indeed,  and  from  the  first,  a  bubble  ;  but  of 
such  vast  dimensions  that  men  were  unable  to  perceive  its  true  character.  Were  it 
not  in  its  consequences  so  full  of  the  materials  that  make  tragedy,  the  South  Sea 
bubble  might  have  been  represented  on  tho  stage  as  an  admirable  farce ;  satirising 
more  broadly  than  Comedy  would  have  thought  befitting  her  dignity,  or  the  common 
sense  of  probability,  the  eternal  passion  for  wealth.  But,  alas !  there  can  be  no  mirth 
provoked  by  the  jest  that  takes  the  bread  from  many  a  fiunily  :  we  can  have  no  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  the  humour  that  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  made  a  nation 
miserable  and  degraded  in  its  own  eyes. 

The  origin  of  the  South  Sea  Company  may  be  traced  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who,  to  restore  the  public  credit,  which  had  suffered  from  the  removal  of  the  Whigs 
from  power,  brought  forward  his  '^  masterpiece.""  This  was  the  forming  the  creditors, 
to  whom  was  owing  the  floating  debt  of  the  nation,  into  a  company,  which  should 
have  six  per  cent,  interest  insured  to  them  on  their  debts  (in  all  ten  millions),  by 
rendering  permanent  various  duties,  such  as  those  on  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco.  As  a 
still  gpreater  allurement,  the  South  Sea  trade,  from  which  great  things  were  at  that 
time  expected,  was  to  be  secured  to  them  only.  The  idea  was  marvellously  well 
received,  and  the  Company  incorporated  as  the  ''Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 

*  "  I  passed  by  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were  desolate.'*— Oseuir. 
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chants  of  Great  Britain  trnding  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America."  But 
the  King  of  Spain  had  his  owd  Tiewg  of  this  matter  of  admitting  Britiah  merehaati 
into  his  Transatlantic  ports  ;  and  the  roiult  w&s^  tbo  Company  obtained  oiilj  such 
advantage  as  were  to  he  derived  from  tho  iqIueioua  Ammiio^  or  contract,  empoweriog 
them  to  supply  Spaniah  America  with  neg^roes  from  the  African  continent,  and  ftioa 
the  permission  to  send  one  ship  annually  with  a  cargo  of  goods  for  sale.  Even  the$« 
advantages,  sueh  aa  they  were,  had  scarcely  been  granted  before  they  were  recalled 
by  the  war  with  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  1718,  or  the  year  after  the  first  annua) 
ahip  had  sailed,  StilJ  there  seemi  to  have  been  an  indefinable  sort  of  confidence  thil 
tomething  great  would  yet  result  from  the  Soath  Seas ;  the  merchants  could  noi 
oease  to  look  upon  its  islands  as  their  Promised  Land  ;  consequently  the  Oompany'i 
•lock  still  kept  up  its  value,  the  Comtmny  still  enjoyed  the  public  confidence — their 
next  movement  was  to  show  how  worthily.  The  ministers  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  means  might  still  be  devised  for  the  fornmtion  of  a  great  South  Sea  tiadfi, 
which  should  be  so  pro€ table  as  to  pay  otf  all  the  national  incumhiances.  Their 
prompter,  it  is  highly  probable,  was  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  leading  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  is  known  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  sbow  ministers  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  consolidating  all  the  funds  into  one,  and  to  have  particularlj 
pointed  out  the  effective  assistance  which  his  Ctimpany  might  render.  An  offer  cveo 
was  made  by  Sir  John,  on  the  part  of  the  latter^  to  lit|uidate  the  entire  national  debt 
in  twenty-six  years,  if  the  different  funda  were  formed  into  one  as  proposed  ;  if  certain 
commercial  privileges  were  granted  ;  and,  lastly,  if  they  were  empowered  to  take  in  bjf 
purchase  or  subscription  both  the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  national  debt|0& 
such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  on  between  the  Company  and  the  proprietors,  Atinli- 
ters  laid  the  scheme  before  Parliameut,  A  competition  was  proposed  and  a^^reed  to^ 
The  Bank  of  England  sent  in  a  proposal  \  which  so  alarmed  the  Directors  of  Ibft 
South  Sea  Company  that  they  reconsidered  theirs,  and  prepared  one  still  more  favour^ 
able  than  either  their  own  previous  one  or  that  of  the  Bank.  The  latter,  on  its  part, 
imitated  the  Compaay  s  example,  and  ultimately  four  plans  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  consideration.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  had  said  thej 
would  obtain  the  preference,  cgxL  ickat  it  woidd^  and  they  made  good  their  word. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  their  proposals.  It  may  now  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  what  the  Directors  really  intended  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  answer  m 
to  be  found  in  their  private  proceedings  at  this  moment,  which  are  known  to  us  by 
means  of  the  subsequent  Parliamentary  ioquiry.  The  bouks  now  presented  a  total  som 
of  above  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  moneyf  upon  account  of  stock  to  the  amount  of 
J^74^G<X),  which  was  there  stated  to  have  been  &oM  on  various  occasions,  and  at  pnoes 
varying  from  150  to  325  per  cent.  Of  this  profesaed  £574,500  worth  of  stock,  only 
about  ;€30,iXKl  was  real,  all  the  remainder  waa  aasigned,  without  value  received  of 
any  kind,  to  the  Directors,  or  the  members  of  Government,  whom  it  wais  deairable  to 
hrib«.  Thus  £5<>,00<J  stood  against  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  name  ;  £10,000  against 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  King*s  ill-favoured  German  mistress  ;  £10,000  to  the 
Countess  of  Platen,  a  lady  enjoying  a  similar  position,  and  a  like  bum  to  her  two 
nieces  ;  £30,0<XJ  to  Mr.  Secretary  (of  State)  Craggs  ;  £10,000  to  Mr.  Charles  S( 

one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  some  large  sums  by  a  more  

mode  to  Aislahie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  introduced  the  propositionf 
to  Parliament.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  the  stock  continuing  to  rise,  the 
Directors  made  two  more  subscriptions,  or,  in  other  words,  repeated  the  m&noKUfie 
above  described.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Aislabie's  name  was  down  for 
£70,000,  Mr,  Craggs,  senior,  for  £659,000,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  for  £160,000,  and 


]fr.8lMiIiopeftr^7/Xia  n«  Ul  pMwd,  and  mm  tioM  UUrUM  ftodc  iom  ia 
▼mine  to  tboffe  1000  per  esat  Tl&e  vnlieftrd-of  profita  tlimt  it  vaa  in  Hm  pvwir  of  tlM 
ptime  fliofTvn  in  tiui  aflUr  to  mftko,  under  such  dreiimstancei,  aro  toy  aridflnt ; 
tho«igli  it  is  highly  prohable  that  Mme  eren  of  thorn  woio  carried  awaj  hj  their  own 
•ehemea,  and,  Tenlaring  too  long,  ehared  in  the  general  lots  at  the  last  To  pit>daoe 
the  continual  rise  in  tho  Talue  of  their  stock,  means  as  infiunous  as  the  ends  whieh 
aomo  at  least  of  the  Directors  had  in  Tiow  were  adoptod.  Markets  of  inestimahle 
▼nine  were  erery  day  being  diseoTered  in  those  wonderful  Soath  Seas,  mines  of  inoal* 
enlable  depth  fioll  of  the  predons  metals.  Fifty  per  cent,  dividends,  in  diort^  were 
the  least  that  the  holders  of  the  stock  were  to  expect.  Landlords  scdd  their  estates^ 
merchants  neglected  their  establishments,  and  tradesmen  their  shops, — to  flod^  to  the 
Exdiange  and  Test  their  all  in  the  Company's  stock ;  and  to  find  there  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  noblemen  and  parsons,  brokers  uid  jobbers,  country  squires  and  ladies,  as 
eager  as  themselyes  in  the  same  pursuit. 

The  original  speculation  became  at  last  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  public 
to  lose  its  money.  Associations  of  erery  conceiTable  kind,  and  many  which  it  may  be 
anfely  asserted  none  of  us  could  now  conceiTe  of  were  not  the  fiicts  before  us,  started 
up  in  imitation  of  their  great  parent. 

During  the  King's  absence,  eyen  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  joined 
in  the  general  scramble  that  was  going  on,  and  put  down  his  name  as  goTemor  of 
some  Welsh  copper  company,  although  warned  that  he  was  subjecting  himself  to  a 
prosecution  in  so  doing.  He  soon  made  £40,000,  and  then  withdrew  in  time  to  aToid 
the  eril  that  had  been  pointed  out  These  prosecutions  were  carried  on  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  South  Sea  Company,  who,  as  it  has  been  obserred,  '^desirinlf  to  monopolise 
all  the  folly  and  all  the  money  of  the  nation,''  obtained  writs  of  teire  facia$  against 
the  managers  of  the  minor  bubbles,  and  thus  destroyed  most  of  them.  Their  Tory 
proceedings,  howerer,  it  is  probable,  caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  basis  of  €M 
these  speculations,  and  most  alarming  was  the  result  Many  began  now  to  see  Tory 
clearly  that  the  Talue  of  the  South  Sea  stock  really  rested  on  nothing  but  the  delusion 
of  its  supporters.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  price  was  quoted  at  a  thousand. 
The  bubble  had  now  reached  its  highest  point,  and  began  to  descend.  Suspicion  first 
became  raised  apparently  by  the  means  adopted  in  making  out  the  share-lists  for  the 
different  subscriptions,  with  what  reason  we  have  already  shown.  The  next  circum- 
stance was  of  a  much  more  startling  nature :  it  was  generally  reported  that  Sir  John 
Blunt,  the  chairman,  and  some  others,  had  sold  out.  By  the  2nd  of  September  tho 
stock  had  fallen  to  seyen  hundred.  The  Directors,  to  allay  the  alarm,  called  a  meeting 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  on  the  8th.  The  room  was  filled  to  suffocation.  Sir  John 
Fellowes,  the  sub-goyemor,  was  made  chairman.  Many  Directors  spoke,  inculcating 
union,  and  others  in  praise  of  the  Directors'  conduct  A  Mr.  Hungerfbrd,  a  member 
of  parliament,  with  thoughtful  kindness,  obsenred,  ^  They  had  enriched  the  whole 
nation,  and  he  hoped  they  had  not  forgotten  themselyes."  The  Duke  of  Portland 
wondered  how  anybody  could  be  dissatisfied  ;  and,  in  short,  the  Directors  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  That  same  eyening,  howeyer,  the  stock  fell  to  six  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  next  day  to  fiye  hundred  and  forty.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  began 
to  break  daily,  and  many,  in  utter  despair  of  redeeming  anything,  even  character,  fled 
the  country,  each  inyoWing  hundreds  of  lesser  houses  with  him.  Gay,  the  poet,  was  a 
sufferer,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  younger  Craggs  had  at  an  early  period 
made  him  a  present  of  some  stock,  which,  as  the  bubble  expanded,  became  nominally 
worth  £20,000.  He  was  then  begged  to  sell  it,  or  eyen  a  portion  of  it  large  enough 
to  secure  him,  in  Fenton's  words,  "a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  ©very  day." 
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But  the  true  gambling  apini  had  infected  the  poet  as  well  aa  everybody  else :  iiahoold 
be  all  or  nothing ;  so  it  was — nothing.  For  some  time  afterward  Gay*s  life  wai  in 
danger,  bo  deeply  did  he  take  to  heart  his  loss,  and  perhaps  hia  folly.  The  aspect  << 
affairs  was  now  so  dangerous  that  the  King  was  sent  for  from  Hanover  ;  and  Walpole, 
who  from  the  firsts  be  it  said  to  bis  credit,  had  in  the  most  earnest  and  imprefiaire 
manner  prophesied  the  result,  was  desired  to  come  up  from  his  countrj  seat  to  LoTiilon, 
and  ufte  his  iniuence  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  assist  the  falling  Compasj  by  cir- 
culating a  number  of  their  bonds.  The  Bank  at  first  consented,  but  afterwarda,  §6emg 
more  clearly  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Company^  drew  back,  and  gave  a  decided 
refusal.  This  was  a  last  and  finii<hing  blow.  It  burst  the  bubble.  The  stock  soon  feJl 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

It  would  be  impossilile  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  confusion,  the  misery,  the  utter 
loosening  af  all  the  bonds  of  confidence,  which  more  than  any  laws  keep  up  tiie 
harmonious  inovenaents  of  the  social  machinery, — or  the  universal  desire  for  Tea- 
geance  that  pervaded  all  classes,  now  that  the  delusion  had  passed  from  before  their 
eyes.  Gibbon,  the  higtorian,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Directors,  ha5  led  the 
way  in  describing  the  injustice  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament  at  this  time*  who^ 
he  says,  and  with  truth,  put  aside  the  ordinary  forms  of  Justice  iu  the  punishment  of 
the  criminals.  But  was  thi»  an  ordinary  eaie  }  Could  any  statesman  or  Uwgiftf 
ha?c  anticipated  such  conduct  as  was  proved  against  such  men  '?  A  gigantic  ^tea 
of  fraud,  which  shakes  the  nation  to  its  centre,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  petty 
larceny.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ask  a  commander  in  time  of  civil  war  to  wait 
for  the  decision  of  the  County  Assizes  before  he  deterniincd  cm  the  fate  of  his  pri- 
sonera.  Two  ibjects  now  engaged  attention  r  one,  the  rc-eittablishment  of  the  public 
credit  in  the  best  possible  manuer,— the  other,  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  had 
brought  that  credit  to  its  low  *tate.  Tbe  first  Wnlpole  undertook.  His  ulUiaate 
measure  consisted  essentially  of  the  grafiLng  upon  the  Bank  of  England  stocksi,  ao4 
the  stocks  of  the  East  India  Company,  large  portions  of  the  stock  held  by  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  remitting  the  bonus  of  seven  millions  which  the  latter  had  engaged 
to  pay.  The  second — tbe  punishment  of  the  criminal  authors  of  all  the  mischief- 
needed  no  leader  i  tbere  were  but  too  many  ready  to  proceed  to  undue  lengths  in  that 
matter.  After  some  hot  disputes,  the  following  measures  were  adopted :  A  bill  was 
passed  restraining  the  Directors  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  obliging  them  upon 
oath  to  deliver  in  a  strict  ivccouDt  of  tluiir  estates.  Next,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  Company's  accounts  and  other  papers.  Immediately 
after  this,  intelligence  reaclicfl  the  House  that  Knight,  the  cashier,  had  absconded, 
taking  with  him  a  register  called  the  *  Green  Book.'  The  excitement  was  now  greater 
than  ever.  The  Commons  ordered  the  doors  of  the  House  to  be  locked  and  the  keyi 
lail  upon  the  table»  when  General  Ross, one  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  acquainted 
them  that  they  had  already  discovered  a  tmin  of  the  deepest  villainy  and  fraud  that 
Hell  had  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation.  Two  thousand  pounds  reward  was  offered 
that  night  for  the  apprehension  of  the  cashier,  and  some  of  the  Directors  w«w 
arrested,  including  Gibbon *s  grandfather  and  Sir  John  Blunt.  ^ 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a  summary  of  the  astounding  discoveries  mlfl^l 
by  this  committee.  They  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Company's  books  they  ti^^| 
seen  were  full  of  false  entnei?,  blanks,  erasures,  and  alterations,  and  otheis  were  min- 
ing or  destroyed.  Tbey  had,  however,  Wen  uble  to  detect  the  sale  of  fictitious  stock 
(in  the  mode  hefare  pointed  out)  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £l,a0O,tKX) ;  they  hod 
found  that  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuty,  had  receired  a  real 
profit  on  his  assignment  of  fictitious  stock  of  £250fi00,  through  the  medium  of  Sir 
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}eorge  Caswall  and  Co^  but  that  hit  name  had  been  altered  to  Stangape;  that  Mr. 
lislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  accounts  of  profits,  CTidentlj  deriTed 
Q  a  similar  manner,  with  different  brokers  and  merchants,  to  the  enormous  amount 
f  X794,451 !  James  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  died,  professedly  of  the  smaU- 
K>x,  at  the  yery  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report.  Stanhope  was  first  proceeded 
.gskinst,  who  escaped  by  a  majority  of  three,  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the 
auch-esteemed  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who  had  been  killed  just  before  by  this  altogether 
aelancholy  business.  In  a  discussion  in  the  Lords  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and 
be  next  day  he  was  a  corpse.  Aislabie's  case  followed  Stanhope's,  whose  case  was  so 
ttd  that  scarcely  any  defence  was  offered.  He  was  expelled  the  House,  sent  a  pri- 
oner  from  thence  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  make  out  a  statement  of  his  estate 
or  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company.  No  sooner  was  this  result 
:DOwn  than  London  presented  one  uniTcrsal  blaze  of  bon6res.  Sir  George  Caswall 
ras  next  expelled  the  House,  and  ordered  to  refund  the  £250,000  paid  to  Stanhope. 
lie  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  233  to  172,  and  demons tra- 
Lons  of  a  yery  opposite  kind  marked  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  The  same 
ay  the  elder  Craggs,  whose  case  was  coming  before  the  House  on  the  morrow,  took 
oison.  We  need  not  further  follow  the  consideration  of  the  Directors*  cases  indiyi- 
xially :  all  were  gone  through,  and  at  the  conclusion  their  entire  estates  confis- 
atad,  amounting  to  aboye  two  millions,  for  the  benefit  of  their  yictims,  with  the 
xception  of  a  small  allowance  left  to  each.  Sir  John  Blunt^  for  instance,  had  £5000 
ut  of  £183,000  ;  Sir  John  Fellowes  £10,000  out  of  £243,000.  Now  we  ask,  reyert- 
ag  to  what  has  been  before  stated,  was  not  this  #u^an<ui^  justice  %  Upon  the  whole, 
^  appears  to  us,  considering  that  no  one  was  injured  during  the  popular  frenzy  in  life 
r  limb,  that  no  one  was  left  to  the  beggary  he  had  been  the  means  of  inflicting  upon 
ountless  families,  and  that  no  one  suffered  the  more  degrading  penalties  daily  yisited 
ipon  crimes  infinitely  less  infamous,  the  result,  as  far  as  the  Directors  of  the  South 
ba  Company  were  concerned,  is  creditable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  national 
haracter.  The  loss  of  the  stockholders  was  mitigated  in  seyeral  ways.  A  computa- 
ion  being  made  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  it  was  found  to  amount  to  £37,800,000, 
f  which  the  part  belonging  to  individual  proprietors  was  £24,500,000  ;  the  remain- 
ler  being  in  the  Company^s  own  possession,  and  forming  the  profit  they  had  nuMle 
luring  the  mania.  Eight  millions  of  the  latter  were  taken  from  the  Company  and 
livided  among  the  individual  proprietors,  making  a  dividend  of  about  £33  6f.  8dL 
^e  have  already  said  that  above  two  millions  from  the  confiscated  estates  were  also 
.ddcd  to  the  proprietors*  stock,  and  still  further  helped  to  alleviate  their  loss.  Money 
sorrowed  from  the  Company  on  the  pledge  of  South  Sea  stock,  during  the  high  prices, 
k-as  now  allowed  to  be  paid  back  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  only  for  each  hundred. 

Of  course  no  measures  within  the  scope  of  possibility  could  miisfy  the  losers,  who, 
vbilst  Walpolc  was  carrying  his  plans  through  the  House,  thronged  the  lobbies,  ex- 
libiting  their  excitement  in  violent  outcries  and  gestures.  On  the  day  of  the  second 
ending  the  proprietors  of  the  short  annuities  and  other  redeemable  debts  completely 
illed  the  place,  demandinp;  justice  of  the  members  as  they  passed,  and  putting  written 
lud  printed  papers  into  their  hands,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  ought  not 
;o  lose  any  portion  of  their  money,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  been  most  im- 
prudently expended.  The  tumult  became  so  great  that  the  House  could  not  proceed 
to  buiiiness.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster  were  called  in,  and  the  Riot 
Act  was  read,  in  order  to  disperse  the  assemblage ;  many  of  whom  called  out,  ^  You 
first  pick  our  pockets,  and  then  send  us  to  gaol  for  complaining.'*  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  Parliament  was  prorogued  with  a  speech  of  a  consolatory  tone,  but  not 
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very  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  national  anger.    In  our  list  of  the  fkenons  atoij 
the  Court  who  received  aiiignments  of  etock  wo  hare  before  $oen  the  names  i 
King*»  mistresses  included.    We  have  also  noticed  the  Prince  of  WalcsV  prottt 
however  brief,  connection  with  one  of  th«5  bubbles.    What,  then,  must  the  natioal 
thoujrht,  when,  seeing  this,  and  suspecting  much  more,  they  read  the  following  ] 
— ^"  The  common  calamity,"  said  the  King,  **  occasioned  by  the  wicked  exeeaii<ni| 
South  Sea  scheme^  was  become  so  very  great  before  your  meeting  that  the 
proper  remedies  for  it  was  very  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  i 

that  the  public  credit  begins  to  recover, .  I  have  great  compikistoii  1 

sufferings  of  the  inuoceut,  and  a  just  indignation  against  the  guilty,  and  hare  i 
given  my  assent  to  Ruch  bills  as  you  have  jirescnted  to  mo  for  punishing  the  autlttt 
of  our  late  misfortunes^  and  for  obtaining  the  restitution  and  satisfaction  due  to  I 
who  have  been  injured  by  them,*'      The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  however,  rema 
DuchesSj  and,  with  the  other  foreign  fa vou rites,  still  appeared  at  the  English  Ca 
excite  the  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  English  people. 

Hui^flON^s  Bay  GoMPiiTT, 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  the  only  one  of  the  old  trading  associations  wMA 
still  continues  in  active  operation.  It  was  first  incorporated  od  the  2Dd  of  ^lay,  1670^ 
In  the  preceding  year  Prince  Rupert,  cousio  of  Charles  IL,  with  seventeen  petsoniC 
rank  and  distiDctiou,  had  sent  out  a  ship  to  the  Bay  to  ascertain  the  probabj 
opening  a  trade  in  that  quarter  for  furs,  minerals,  Ac,  and  the  report  being  fai 
able  they  procured  their  charter.  No  minerals  have  been  found,  but  the  fur  trade  Tili 
proved  very  profitable.  William  the  Conqueror's  New  Forest  was  a  mere  speck  tt 
comparison  to  this  noble  hunting  ground  of  this  English  trading  company.  It  wo* 
prises  an  area  of  between  two  and  three  million  square  miles,  or  a  space  some  foitf 
or  fifty  times  larger  than  England,  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  shores  of  tht 
Pacifist  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  vast  region 
is  diversified  with  mountttios,  rock§,  liik«s.  rivers,  waterfalls,  swamps,  and  forests  ;  ftntl 
the  pursuit  of  the  boasts  of  chase  which  iuhablt  it  leads  men  from  their  civiliwd 
homes  to  pass  years  in  the  wilderness  in  adventurea  with  grisly  bears,  or  other  i»iid 
auinmlB,  Mid  often  with  savage  men  equally  untamed.  Here,  bitten  by  the  frosts  «f 
winter,  and  stung  by  the  musquitoes  and  sand-flies  in  summer ;  often  on  short  cofli- 
mons  ;  sometimes  reduced  to  live  on  the  ilesh  of  their  horses  ;  spending  a  dreaij 
winter  at  one  of  the  "  forts  ;"  the  servants  of  the  Company  pnss  their  wild  adventnrmif 
life.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  chartered,  Canada 
was  a  French  colony  :  and  not  only  when  hostilities  existed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  oven  at  other  tiraesj,  the  forts  of  the  Company  were  occasionally  attackei 
The  French -Canadi tin «  also  prosecuted  the  fur  trade  with  remarkable  success,  adapt- 
ing tbcmselvcs  to  circumstances  with  that  facility  which  dtfUinguishcs  the  natiTet  of 
Fmncc.  The  cmmtu  dtif  hoi.f  plunged  into  the  forests  with  the  red  man,  learned  his 
language,  intermarried  with  the  race,  and  were  often  adopted  in  bis  tribes.  By  this 
means  the  northern  part  of  that  va^st  continent  became  eveatunlly  as  familiar  to  the 
fur  traders  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  Before  the  dominion  of  Fi-ancc  ce^icd 
in  Canada,  the  French  had  pushed  their  fur  triidc  halfway  to  the  Rocky  Mountain*. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  when  Canada  became  a  British  colony,  and  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  entered  into  this  branch  of  enterprise,  at  first  desultorily,  )>eing  content 
with  what  are  now  considered  short  expeditions  of  ICOt)  ur  imJU  miles  from  Montraftl. 
But  this  limited  held  did  not  long  satif^fy  the  more  enterprising  traders^  who  pushed 
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biio  unknown  regions,  and  were  riehl j  rewarded  for  their  exertions.  Others  soon  fol- 
iowedy  until  the  keenness  of  oompetition  threatened  to  destroy  the  trade.  This  state  of 
khings  led  to  the  union  of  the  fur  traders  of  Canada  in  1783,  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Korth-West  Company."  The  Canadian  French  were  already  trained  to  their  serrice, 
ind  the  principle  of  the  association  was  well  calculated  to  direct  the  feelings  of  in- 
ttridaal  self-interest  to  the  general  ohjects  of  the  united  hody.  The  clerks  had  the 
voepeci  of  beeoming  partners  after  certain  periods  of  service,  and  many  of  them 
lequired  wealth.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  Scotland.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
who  rose  from  a  cleriuhip,  is  known  to  the  public  by  his  geographical  discoveries,  and 
tf  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  The  recent  acquisitions  to  geographical  knowledge 
umde  by  enterprising  men  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  are  well 
oiown.  The  furs  are  collected  from  the  hunters  at  the  different  "forts**  and  *^ houses** 
»f  the  Company.  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  established  as  a  sort  of  half-* 
wmj  house  between  Montreal  and  the  post  in  the  interior.  It  was  really  managed 
ike  a  garrison,  the  partners  acting  as  commanding  officers,  the  clerks  as  subalterns, 
md  the  French  Canadians  and  Indians  forming  the  rank  and  file.  At  the  close  of  the 
leason  the  "  winterers  *'  arrived,  the  furs  and  skins  which  they  brought  were  assorted, 
t&d  accounts  were  settled.  After  dinner,  partners  and  clerks  made  merry  in  the  great 
iftll,  and  enjoyed  their  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease ;  while  the  wyagtwn^  Indian 
lalf-breeds,  and  a  motley  group  were  not  less  enjoying  themselves  in  the  court-yard. 
IUms  Cox,  whose  *  Adventures*  abound  with  the  most  lively  descriptions  of  the  life  of 
he  fur  traders,  was  at  Fort  William  in  1817,  and  ascertained  that  "  the  aggregate 
Lumber  of  persons  in  and  about  the  establishment  was  composed  of  natives  of  the 
bllowing  countries  : — Bngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  ]>enmark, 
Iweden,  HoUand,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Canadians,  Africans,  and  a  mixed  pro- 
geny of  Creoles."  The  "winterers  '*  were  allowed,  after  a  certain  time,  to  have  their 
urn  of  going  to  Montreal,  and  those  between  Montreal  and  Fort  William  were  sent 
nto  the  interior.  Arduous  as  was  the  task  of  conveying  between  Montreal  and  Fort 
IITilliam  the  stores  and  articles  of  barter,  and  the  furs  obtained  from  the  trappers  and 
lunters,  it  was  in  the  interior  that  real  hardships  were  experienced.  "  Here,*'  says 
toss  Cox,  no  sign  of  civilisation  was  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  church,  or  a  chapel,  or  house, 
ir  i^^den,  nor  even  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  a  sheep ;  nothing  during  the  entire  day ;  just 
ocks,  rivers,  lakes,  portages,  waterfalls,  and  large  forests  ;  bears  roaring  a  tattoo  every 
li^ht,  and  wolves  howling  a  reveille  every  morning." 

The  activity  of  the  North- West  Company  at  length  roused  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
rhich  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  trading  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
^orth-West  Company  had  established  their  forts  ;  but  the  claim  was  disregarded,  and 
,  strong  spirit  of  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition  sprung  up  between  them.  In  1813 
he  North- West  Company  bought  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  River,  which  Mr.  Astor,  of 
<few  York,  and  his  other  partners  thought  proper  to  relinquish  in  consequence  of 
he  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  North-West  Company's 
stablishments  now  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
;k>inpany  had  also  extended  its  chain  of  posts  over  its  vast  territory.  Soon  after  the 
iommenccment  of  the  present  century  an  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  Com- 
>anies,  already  far  removed  from  the  restraints  of  law.  Forts  were  surprised  and 
parties  were  intercepted  and  taken  prisoners,  according  to  the  ordinary  practices  of 
belligerents.  In  one  instance  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  in  which  more  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  was  happily  put  an  end  to  by  the 
union  of  the  North-West  Company  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1821.  The 
united  body  retain  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  has  for  its  "  field 
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of  ohftse'*  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  the  frontiers  of  CtoiAdJi  and  the  Uoil 
States  to  the  Frozen  Occau,  and  from  the  shores  of  Labrador  to  those  of  the 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  dislnnces  Hetween  some  of  the  forts  will  give  but 
[Inadequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting  skins  and  stores  from  one  to 
I  other.     The  routeji  taken  are  chains  of  lake^  and  rivers,  conoectctl  bj  links  of  poi 
[#ges,  where  the  canoes  and  packages  must  be  carried  by  the  vt^a^eufM.     From  Fo| 
I  ISVilliam  on  Ijake  Superior  to  Cumberland   House,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Ss| 
;  katehewftn  Eiver,  ta   1018  miles  ;  from  Cumberland   House  to  Fort  Chcpewyan, 
Lake  Atha^tasca,  is  840  miles  ;  thence  to  Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave  lAke,  u  ; 
f  miles.     The  .ATackenzie  EiTer  flows  out  of  this  lake,  and  there  are  three  forts  on 

The  first  is  Fori  Simpson,  338  miles  from  Fort  Resolution  ;  Fort  Norman  is  2^16 
I  lower  down  ;  and  Fort  Good  Hope^  312  miles  below  Fort  Norman,     Fort  Peel  it 
I  most  northerly  of  the  Hud^on^s  Baj  Company's  estsibliMhments,  being   withiti 
Arctic  circle,  and  about  4C>C>0  miles  from  ^Montreal.     Yet  the  clerks  in  charge  of  tb«l 
establishments  look  upon  each  other  as  neighbours  !     **  At  a  great  number  of  od 
}>osts,''  says    Sir  John   Henry  Pelly,  the  Governor  of  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Coropanj 
I  ^  potatoes  are  cut  off  even  by  summer  frosts^  and  they  cannot  grow  com.'*     Pemmii 
or  dried  meat  i»  there  the  chief  article  of  subsistence  ;  and  it  is  always  neeessuy 
victual  each  establishmcut  much  in   the  same  way  aa  a  ship  about  to  defwrt  on 
long  voyage.     The  clerks  of  the  Hud  son  *s  Bay  Company  are  still  mostly  Scotcl 
and  Sir  J,  H.  Pelly  says, "  If  they  contiuet  themselves  well  as  clerks^  they  arc 
k-inoted  and   become   tntders,   and   afterwards  factors.     The  chief  factors  and  cl 
traders^  as  they  are  called,  participate  in  tbe  profits." 

The  furs  obtained  each  season  are  shipped  to  London  from  Hudson's  Bay,  Moni 
and  from  Port  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  In  1788  upwards  of  127,000  beaver 
were  exported  from  Canada;  but  although  the  huutitit^-njounds  in  British  N< 
America  are  now  so  much  more  extensive,  the  number  within  the  last  twenty  j* 
has  never  exceeded  104,429  ;  the  average  of  the  six  years  from  1835  to  1840  wai  ^nl 
68,304.  The  Company  now  maintain  beaver  preserves  in  their  territoriea.  Whei 
ever  tbe  animals  1>ccome  scarce  in  any  distiiet  the  post  or  fort  in  the  neigbbourhooi 
is  removed,  and  the  nntivea  also  shift  their  (juarters  along  with  it. 

Tbe  greiit  stiles  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compnny,  at  their  house  in  Feneburch  Stre^ 
take  place  thrice  a  year,  at  fixed  period s^  usually  in  January,  March,  and  Augtw 
and  arc  remarkable  for  the  number  of  foreigners  who  attend  thcm«  The  Engli 
buyers  are  the  furriers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  arc  Germans,  or  of  Ocnid 
extniction,  as  their  names  sutficiently  indicate.  The  foreign  buyers  carry  tki 
furs  to  the  great  fairs  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig^  whence  tiiey  ar©  distributed  or 
Eiircipe.  Some  find  their  way  to  the  great  Russian  fair  of  Nijny-Novgor^  '  *  ^ 
earned  thence  to  Kiukhta  by  the  Itussian  traders.  Thia  singular  Hu 
©ntre|»dt  is  resorted  to  by  the  Tartar  traders,  who  convey  the  furs  to  Pekiii. 
history  of  a  skin^  from  its  coming  int<j  tbe  hands  of  tbe  hunter  in  VancouTcr's  Islai 
to  its  forming  a  part  of  the  robe  of  a  Chinese  nmndfirin^  would  be  a  curious  iUi 
tiution  of  the  untiring  energy  of  the  commercial  principle.  H  nearly  make* 
circuit  of  the  globe. 
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Goldsmiths'  OoMPAifT. 

Iv  may  be  nfelj  asserted  that,  without  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  Qoldsmitha* 
Hall,  no  one  can  form  a  jast  conception  of  the  wealth,  luxury,  and,  we  must  add, 
iaete,  of  some  of  our  great  civic  companies ;  which,  however  they  may  now  have 
eaaeed  to  be  identified  with  any  veiy  large  portion  of  the  commercial  greatness  of 
London,  were  undoubtedly  the  originators  of  that  greatness,  and  the  guardians 
through  all  sorts  of  troublous  times  of  the  comparatively  free  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone  commercial  prosperity  can  be  based.  But  those  times  are  now 
past ;  and  the  Companies  generally,  like  the  victors  in  a  good  fight,  seem  to  have 
little  else  to  do  but  to  sit  down,  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  and  discourse  of  all  the 
alternations  of  good  and  evil  fortune  by  which  the  previous  contest  was  marked. 
Grasping  monarehs  can  no  longer  haunt  their  visions  with  fines  and  rumours  of  fines, 
as  the  price  of  the  maintenance  of  their  rights ;  needy  ones  can  no  longer  hold  out 
the  expectation  of  fresh  privileges  to  be  obtained  by  the  all-persuasive  mediation  of 
citiaen  gold.  But,  with  the  conflict  and  the  danger,  the  glory  and  the  influence  have 
passed  away.  Trade,  so  much  indebted  to  them  whilst  yet  but  a  young  weakling,  has 
grown  strong  and  robust,  and  can  take  excellent  care  of  himself.  The  leading-strings 
of  one  day  have  become  shackles  at  another ;  and  so  the  giant  throws  them  off,  or 
bursts  through  them.  Let  him  not,  however,  forget  what  he  was  ;  or  be  ungrateful 
to  those  who  have  aided  so  greatly  to  make  him  what  he  is. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  its  early  brethren,  is  still 
essentially  a  business  Company.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  peculiar  privilege  in< 
trusted  to  them  from  a  very  early  period,  of  assaying  and  stamping  articles  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  has  not  been  found  to  be  attended  with  any  important  disadvan- 
tages ;  so  in  their  hands  the  privilege  still  remains,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
increase  of  business  that  must  have  tak^i  place.  This  circumstance  to  a  certain 
extent  favourably  distinguishes  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  from  the  other  great  civic 
Companies,  and  promises  to  it  a  longer  leaso  of  power  and  consideration.  The  Gold- 
smiths' and  the  Apothecaries*  are  the  only  Companies  that  retain  the  old  right  of 
control  over  their  respective  businesses. 

He  who  has  once  seen  the  present  Hall  of  the  Company  will  not  forget  its  position 
at  the  back  of  the  Post  Office ;  for  the  very  circumstance  that  such  a  magnificent 
building  should  be  so  curiously  and  badly  situated  strikes  every  one  with  surprise. 
There  it  is,  however,  not  yet  eighteen  years  old ;  and,  consequently,  there  for  the  next 
two  or  three  centuries  we  may  be  sure  it  will  remain.  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
over  which  the  architect,  Mr.  Hard  wick,  could  have  no  control.  Perhaps  the  best,  or 
at  least  the  most  convenient  way  to  enjoy  the  view  of  its  exterior,  is  to  pass  from 
St.  Martin's-le-Qrand  through  the  Post  Office,  and  there,  standing  on  the  top  step, 
and  leaning  your  back  against  the  wall,  the  eye  at  once  takes  in  two  fronts  of  the 
building,  the  superb  west  or  principal  facade,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  with 
its  attached  Corinthian  columns  and  beautiful  Italian  windows  ;  and  the  south,  one 
hundred  feet  broad,  with  its  decorating  pilasters.  In  some  respects  the  enforced 
proximity  of  the  spectator  to  the  buildhig  is  adrantageous  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
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following  the  details  of  the  beautiful  Corintkian  entablature,  whicli  U  suppofied  bj 
the  entire  froat  of  tbe  western  fai;^{le,  and  i-outinued  quite  round  the  edifice^  Ths 
solid  it  J  of  the  H«,ll  U  ua  noticeable  as  its  splendour.  The  plinth,  six  feet  in  heighl, 
is  formed  of  large  granite  blocks  from  the  Hajtor  cjuarries,  Devonshire  ;  whilst  tht 
walla  are  built  of  Portland  stone.  80 me  of  tbe  single  blocks  used  in  the  shafu  of 
the  columnSj  and  in  the  entablature,  weigh  as  much  as  twelve  tons.  The  roof  ii 
covered  with  lead. 

Within^  wc  enter  first  into  a  lovr  square  restlbule,  where  sits  the  porter  in  hij  eld* 
fashioned  high  circular  chair  ;  a  place  wkich^  though  handsome,  is  aapretending,  and 
enhances  hy  contrast  the  lofty  staircaae  partially  seen  through  the  glared  screes 
opposite.  As  we  pass  through  the  screen  we  find  ourselves  in  a  scene  of  tru«  archi- 
tectuml  splendour.  Tbe  broad  staircase  ascends  direct  before  us,  then  branches  t/> 
the  right  and  left  to  the  landing  or  gallery  at  the  top,  which  extends  along  the  walli 
un  either  side  and  behind  us.  Above,  at  a  great  beigbt^  we  look  on  the  rtcyy-carred 
ceiling  of  the  dome,  where,  around  a  concealed  opening  in  the  centre,  play  beams  of 
green  and  golden  light  Pendant  from  the  dome  hangs  a  massive  lamp,  revealiik^ 
when  lighted  on  festive  occasions,  new  beauties  in  this  most  beautiful  of  stftiroMOS 
Among  the  other  features  of  the  place  are  the  double  screens  of  CorinthiaJi  coltunii 
with  their  classic  ornaments,  Diana  and  the  Hart,  and  Apollo ;  the  lofty  picturei  occu- 
pying the  upper  part  of  the  wall  before  us,  comprising  portraits  of  George  TV*  by 
Northcote,  and  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  presented  by  William  IV.j  from  the  palftee 
at  Keusiogton ;  the  bust  of  William  IV.  by  Chantrey,  in  the  niche  below 
lastly,  the  sculpture  on  the  four  square  pedestals  which  ornament  the  b&lxisi 
the  first  flight  of  stairs.  These  are  four  youthful  Cupid-like  figures  typical  c 
seasons,  by  Mr*  Nixon,  two  only  being  yet  completed  in  the  marble.  The  first 
is  intently  examining  a  bird's  nest,  a  circumstance  suggestive  of  one  of  the 
interostiog  of  spring  associations  ;  the  second  has  a  wreath  of  mmmer  flowers 
ing  gracefully  around  it^  and  leads  a  full-grown  lamb ;  the  third  ha^  its  arms  filled 
with  goodly  sheaves  of  corn,  whilst  autumnal  fruits  are  wreathed  about  its  body;  and 
the  fourth,  a  charming  figure,  is  conf routing  the  rude  wiiU^r  winds,  and  with  difi- 
culty  holding  close  its  drapery.  Ascending  to  the  gallerj',  pausing  now  on  tbe  stairs^ 
leaning  now  over  the  b«,lcony  to  admire  tho  beautiful  combinations  of  form  which 
every  6'esh  position  commands,  we  find  several  doors  ;  one  at  the  top  of  the  staireiM 
on  each  side  opening  to  the  Livery  Hall,  situated  beyond  the  staircase,  and  othcn 
through  rich  corridors  or  passages  to  a  suite  of  apartments  extending  along  the 
western  front  of  the  building,  and  over  the  tauter  vestibule  through  which  we  have 
passed.  And  firjit  comes  the  Court  Room  on  the  right  of  the  northernmost  corridor^ 
This  is  an  apartment  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  is  handsomely 
decorated.  The  stucco  ceiling  in  particular  is  of  very  elaborate  workmanship;  from 
it  hangs  a  large  glass  chandelier,  now  covered  up,  hut  the  nature  of  which  is  made 
known  by  the  delicate  tinkle  produced  by  every  passing  vehicle.  On  a  sideboafd, 
carefully  preserved  beneath  glass,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  we  possess 
of  the  Romans  in  London^  a  little  altar-piece,  which  was  dug  up  during  the  late 
rebuilding  of  the  Hall,  It  has  evidently  been  a  fine  piece  of  workmaujihip,  for, 
although  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  greatly  corroded,  the  beauty  of  the  outlines  of 
the  figures  still  arrests  the  attention  at  the  first  glance :  the  position  of  the  dog  may 
be  mentioned  as  exceedingly  expressive  and  graceful  On  the  walls  hang  some  inte- 
resting pictures.  Hero  is  Janssen's  rich  and  beautiful  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  shell  in  his  left  hand,  typical  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  bringtqg 
the  springs  of  Hertfordshire  to  London.    The  share  that  the  unfortuimte  6ir  Hugh 


pv^^ented  to  the  Goldsiniths"  Companj,  of  wMch  he  ytus  a  member,  is  now  worth,  we 
belieyef  between  £200  and  I'SCK)  annuully.  Another  portrait  we  may  mention  is  that 
vt  Sir  Thomas  Yjner,  Knight  and  Baronet,  1666.  The  connection  of  St.  Dunstan 
with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  is  a  curioua  subject,  and  one  that  mceta  jou  at  every 
itep  in  their  history,  as  well  aa  in  still  more  palpable  shapes  in  their  Hall  Here,  for 
ijiHance,  in  the  Court  Hoom  is  a  large  painting,  said  to  be  by  Julio  Romano,  but  we 
ihould  think  incorrectly,  devoted  to  the  Saint's  glory.  In  the  foreground  appears 
St.  l>unstan,  a  large  figure  in  a  rich  robe,  and  crozier  in  band  ;  in  the  background,  by 
ILQ  amusing  licence,  we  see  him  again,  performing  his  memorable  deed  of  taking  the 
ievil  by  the  no«e ;  and  above  appears  the  heavenly  host,  no  doitht  applauding  the 
leed,  and  apparently  signifying  as  much  to  the  St.  Dunstan  in  the  front  of  the 
picture.  Then,  in  the  records  of  the  Hall,  we  read  of  St.  Dunstan's  almsmen  ;  of 
St.  Dunstan*s  feast  on  St.  Bunstan's  day;  of  St.  Dunstan's  eve  ;  of  splendid  tapestry 
made  at  a  great  expense  in  Flanders  in  illustration  of  St.  Dunstan 's  exploits,  and 
iiAcd  for  the  decoration  of  the  llall ;  of  St.  Dunstan  s  statue,  in  silver  gilt^  set  with 
^ms,  which  formerly  surmounted  the  screen  of  the  Livery  Hall,  and  which  was 
hroken  up  at  the  period  of  the  war  against  images  during  the  Reformation,  and 
turned  to  the  "modt  pro6t  of  the  house;"  of  St.  Dunstan *s  cup,  in  which  the  gold- 
imitha  frequently  drank  to  his  memory;  of  "St.  Dunstan 's  light"  in  St.  John's 
Sachary  Church  ;  and  of  the  chupel  of  St.  Dunstan,  with  another  image,  in  St.  Pauls 
Oathedral.  The  origin  of  this  connection  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Dunstan  left  the  court  of  Atbelstan  in  disgust  and  retired  to  Glastonbury, 
be  employed  himself  occasionally  in  the  formation  of  articles  useful  to  the  church,  as 
BIOMM  and  censers.  Eccleaiastics  were  then  among  the  most  skilful  of  artificers,  for 
Bdgar  had  directed  that  priests^  in  order  *^  to  increase  knowledge,  should  diligently 
leaxn  some  handicraft."  The  goldsmiths  in  particular,  who  seem  to  have  looked  on 
Dunstan  as  one  of  their  crafty  adopted  him  as  their  founder  and  patron  saint.  We 
may  here  add  that,  in  the  list  of  jewellery  belonging  to  Edward  L,  mention  is  made 
^f  a  gold  ring,  with  a  sapphire,  **  of  the  workmanship  of  St.  Dunstan/'  The  businesfl 
transacted  in  the  Court  Room  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Company,  as 
the  management  of  estates,  charities,  &c.|  and  presenting,  therefore,  no  interesting 
features.  But  formerly^  besides  their  ordinary  duties,  the  Wardens  were  occasionally 
called  in  to  decide  matters  of  business  hetween  the  di^erent  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, where  their  knowledge  or  position  were  found  useful,  A  great  deal  of  jealousy 
existed  at  all  times  lietween  the  foreign  and  English  goldsmiths,  which  sometimes  led 
to  serious  disputes.  For  example,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  two  workmen,  Oliver 
Davy,  citizen  and  goldamtth  of  London,  and  '^  White  Johnson,  Alicant  stranger,  gold- 
smith," of  the  same  city^  having  contended  for  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  **  cun- 
ning workmanship"  of  their  craft,  it  was  agreed  that  the  wardens  of  GokLsmiths* 
Hall  should  decide  between  them,  taking  with  them,  to  ensure  impartiality,  three 
English  and  three  AJicaut  goldsmiths.  We  may  here  add  that  the  foreign  goldsmiths 
had  at  an  early  period  a  quarter  to  themselves,  and  were  regulated  by  luembera  of 
their  own  nation,  under  the  coDtrol^  however,  of  the  English  company,  to  whoso  funds 
they  contributed  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  apprentices,  for  admission  into  the  craft,  and 
for  licences,  also  fjr  fines,  just  the  same  as  the  other  goldsmiths  of  London. 

Before  quitting  the  Court  Room  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  white  marble 
chimney*piece  which  was  brought  firom  Cannons,  the  former  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  lateral  supports  consist  of  two  very  large  and  boldly-sculptured 
tenninal  busts,  attributed,  we  are  told,  to  Rouhiliae  by  a  late  eminent  sculptor. 

iving  the  Court  Room,  and  crossing  the  corridor  or  pasasge,  we  enter  the  Draw- 
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iflf  JEkoom,  a  scene  of  almost  uiisurpftssable  luxury  and  splendour.  Immense  ntioiif 
coyer  a  conatdemble  p<>rtion  of  the  w&Us,  aud  the  remainder,  in  paneU^  ii  bung  viii 
erimfton  eatin  bordered  bj  white  and  gold  moulditigs  ;  the  white  stucco  ceiling  li  ei- 
quiaitely  wrought  with  an  interminable  profusion  of  tlowera,  fruits,  birds,  bea»ti>  ttd 
scTolUwork  ornftments,  relieved  at  the  comers  of  the  room  by  the  gay  coloun  of  ihi 
coati  of  arms  ;  the  soft  thick  carpet,  of  a  rich  maroon  ground,  presenta  in  tha  oeatil 
the  Goldsmiths'  arms  in  all  the  splendid  and  proper  colours  of  their  beraJdic  emblaioBff, 
and  is  as  spletididly  bordered  ;  the  curtains  are  of  crimson  damask,  gold-^mbroideted; 
the  chairs  and  ottomans  are  corered  with  crimson  satin  and  gold ;  the  tables  are  ofgoU 
aud  the  most  beautiful  marbles  ;  and  the  chimney-piece  and  grate  of  an  exceedingljr 
sumptuous  kind.  Add  to  these  features  the  chandelier  hanging  from  the  roof^  withiti 
thousand  glittering  pendants;  imagine  it  lighted,  and  colours  more  Taried  and  brilluat 
than  rainbow  ever  presented  shifting  and  glancing  to  and  fro  ;  behold  the  room  itsslf 
thronged  with  fair  and  magnificently-dressed  iadies,  their  costume  only  the  more  im- 
pressive  from  the  contrast  with  the  sober  dresses  of  the  gentlemen ; — and  you  haw 
altogether  as  superb  a  scene  of  the  kind  as,  with  few  oxceptiona,  the  social  Ii£e  «f 
England  could  afford. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  Court  Dining  Room,  the  next  of  the  suite,  ii  tb 
chimney-piece  J  where  in  the  centre  two  boys  hold  a  wreath  enclosing  a  bead,  who* 
maianchoiy  history  is  told  in  the  thin,  almost  attenuated-looking  features  and  fd 
axpression.  It  is  Richard  IL,  the  monarch  from  whom  the  Gold^imitha'  Company  ra*t 
be  said  to  hare  received  their  principal  charter  of  incorporation  j  we  say  ] 
for  in  all  the  Qoldsmiths  received  from  the  time  of  Kdward  III.  to  Elisaboth 
than  fiftaan  charters — some  of  confirmfition  ouly^  which  the  Compauiee  of  au  eari; 
day  were  accustomed  to  get  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  ai^ 
monarch  who  might  otherwise  be  suddenly  requiring  a  very  heavy  fine^ — and  oihtfl 
granting  new  privileges* 

The  petitiou  presented  to  Edward  IlL  and  his  Council  in  Parliament,  in  tlia  to 
year  of  his  reign,  gives  us  an  interestiug  glimpse  of  the  state  of  the  tr»de  at  thtl 
time  in  London,  In  this  petition  they  show,  "  that  no  private  merchant  nor  straogur 
heretofore  were  wont  to  bring  into  this  laud  ttny  money  coined,  but  plate  of  silf«rtB 
exchange  for  our  coin^  And  Chat  it  had  been  also  ordained,  that  all  who  were  of  lin 
goIdsmith^s  tra^^te  were  to  sit  in  their  t^bops  in  the  high  street  of  Cheap  ;  and  that  110 
silver  in  plate,  nor  vesijel  of  gold  or  silver,  ought  to  be  sold  in  the  City  of  London,  ei- 
cept  at  or  in  the  Exchange,  or  in  Oheap«ide  among  the  goldsmiths,  and  that  publiclj. 
to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  said  tcacle  might  inform  themselves  whether  tbf 
seller  came  lawfully  by  such  vessel  or  not  But  that  now  of  late  the  said  marchaati« 
as  well  pri^-ate  as  etrangers,  brought  from  foreign  ceuntries  into  this  nation  counte^ 
Ibit  sterling,  whereof  the  pound  was  not  worth  above  sixteen  sols  of  the  right  sterling: 
and  of  this  money  none  could  know  the  true  value  but  by  melting  it  down.  And  also 
that  many  of  the  said  trade  of  goldsmiths  kept  shops  in  obscure  turnings  and  bye- 
lanes  and  streets,  and  did  buy  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  secretly,  without  inquififliF 
whether  such  vessel  were  stolen  or  lawfully  come  by;  and,  immediately  melting  i) 
down,  did  make  it  into  plate,  and  sell  it  to  merchants  trading  beyond  sea,  tha(  it 
might  be  exportcJ.  And  so  they  made  false  work  of  gold  aud  silver,  as  bracelet^v 
lockets,  ringSj  and  other  jeweb  ;  in  which  they  set  glass  of  divers  colours,  eounterfeit- 
ing  right  stones,  and  put  more  alloy  in  the  silver  than  they  ought,  which  they  sffU 
to  such  as  had  no  skill  in  such  things/'  They  add,  also,  that  ''  the  cutlers,  in  their 
work -houses^  covered  tin  with  silver  so  subtilly,  and  with  such  sleight,  that  the  siM 
could  not  be  discerned  and  severed  from  the  (in ;  and  by  that  means  they  sold  the  (]& 
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soTend  for  fine  rilTtf,  to  the  great  damage  and  deceit  of  the  King  and  hif  people.** 
B  antwer  to  this  petition  wm  rery  satisfaotorj,  granting  to  the  goldsmithi,  ap- 
'entlj,  ererything  thej  desired.  Merchants  were  no  longer  to  hring  anj  sort  of 
nej  from  ahroad,  hut  on] j  plate  of  fine  silrer ;  goldsmiths  were  prohihited  from 
ling  gold  or  silrer  wrought,  or  plate  of  silver,  to  anj  such  merchants  to  he  carried 
',  of  the  idngdom ;  **  none  that  pretended  to  he  of  the  same  trade  should  keep  anj 
»p8  hut  in  Cheapside,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  their  works  were  good  and  right  ;'* 
I  lastly, — and  this  was  the  most  important  concession  of  the  whole^ — thoee  of  the 
no  trade  might  elect  honest,  lawful,  and  sufficient  men,  best  skilled  in  the  said 
de^  to  inquire  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  to  reform  defects,  and  inflict  due  punish- 
nt  upon  offenders.  In  this,  the  first  charter,  the  Companj  are  addressed  as  the 
Dg^s  **  belored,  the  Qoldsmiths  of  London  :"  nor  was  the  charter  in  question  all  the 
denoes  of  his  love ;  he  subsequently  empowered  them  to  purchase  estates  to  the 
ue  of  £20  yearly  for  the  support  of  decayed  members :  a  gift  of  ten  marks,  it 
ist  be  obserred,  had  something  to  do  with  all  this  beneficence.  In  the  reign  of 
shard  II.  the  Company  became,  as  before  stated,  essentially,  though  still  not  no* 
oally,  incorporated  as  '^  a  perpetual  community,"  with  "  liberty  to  elect  yearly 
OTor  four  wardens,  to  oversee,  rule,  and  gorem  the  said  eraft  and  community.*' 
beeqnent  monarchs  from  time  to  time  confirmed  and  enlarged  their  priyileges,  till 
ward  lY .  in  express  words  ordained  them  a  ^  corporation,  or  body  incorporate,  by 
)  name  of  Wardens  of  the  Mystery  of  (Goldsmiths  of  the  Oity  of  London,'*  and  gare 
\m  the  power  of  inspecting,  trying,  or  regulating  all  gold  and  silver  works  through* 
}  the  kingdom.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that,  being  opposed  in  their  trade  search 
i  assay,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.,  that  monarch  gave  them  additional  power 
imprison  or  fine  defaulters,  to  seize  and  break  unlawful  work,  to  compel  the  trade 
ihin  three  miles  of  the  City  to  bring  their  work  to  the  Company's  common  hall  to 
assayed  and  stamped,  and  in  case  it  was  not  standard  to  utterly  condemn  the  same, 
e  eearches  referred  to  must  hare  led  to  some  curious  scenes.  The  trade  was  divided 
ong  foreigners  and  natives,  whose  chief  places  of  resort  at  first  were  Cheapside  and 
)  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  but  who  by  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  had  extended  their  shops  to  different  parts  of  London  and  Westminster.  The 
ictuaries  were  rery  naturally  the  resort  of  numbers  of  the  dishonest  portion  of  the 
de  ;  and  in  the  Goldsmiths*  books,  under  the  date  of  20  Henry  YI.,  we  find  a  not 
amusing  instance  in  point : — ^  Also  it  is  to  remember  that  the  20th  day  of  April, 
»  year  of  King  Henry  above  written,  the  said  Wardens  went  to  Saint  Bartholomew's, 
1  there  they  spake  with  the  Prior  of  the  same  place,  of  such  untrue  workers  that 
re  inhabiting  in  the  same  place,  the  which  the  Prior  knew  not.  And  while  the 
irdens  and  the  Prior  stood  together  came  one  John  Tomkins,  that  was  sometime  a 
>d  workman  of  goldsmiths*  craft.  And  there  the  Prior  commanded  him  to  go  with 
n  and  with  the  Wardens,  for  to  bring  him  to  his  chamber.  And  when  they  came 
)re  he  would  not  let  them  in.  And  the  Prior  made  him  to  deliver  his  key  to  him. 
d  then  they  went  in,  and  there  they  found  divers  bandis  of  latten,  the  which  to  let 
goblets  forthwith.  And  also  there  was  found  a  piece  in  the  bed-straw,  the  which 
8  copper,  and  silver  above ;  the  which  was  likely  for  to  have  been  sold  for  good 
rer.  And  while  it  was  a-doing  the  said  false  varlet  stole  away  out  of  the  place,  or 
e  he  had  been  set  in  the  stocks.**  Besides  general  quarterly  searches,  we  find  the 
irdens  were  always  on  the  watch  on  the  occasion  of  any  unusual  assemblage  of 
rsons  likely  to  buy  trinkets,  and  more  particularly  during  fairs.  Like  some  of  the 
liiar  searchers  of  the  present  day  with  regard  to  weights,  due  warning  was  giyen  to 
linquente  to  hide  whatever  they  chose.    In  reading  the  account  of  the  anay  of  the 
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March  one  sees  Tery  plainl j  that  the  worst  rogues  must  have  escaped  amidst  so 
ceremonj.  The  legiBlAtiure  hnd  ftt  different  periods  endeftvoured  to  its&si  the 
in  the  attainment  of  the  common  object,  honest  trade,  by  Tarious  regulations^  In  1403 
an  Act  was  passed^  stating  that^  ^* whereas  many  fraudulent  artificers,  iroaginisg  tods* 
ceiTo  the  common  people,  do  daily  make  lockets^  rings,  beads,  candlesticks,  harness  fx 
girdles,  hilts^  chalices,  and  sword-pommels,  powder-boxes,  and  covers  for  ciip5,  of  ceppff 
and  fatten,  like  to  giild  and  silver^  and  the  same  sell  and  put  in  gage  to  many  men  ast 
having  full  knowledge  thereof  for  whole  gold  and  siker,"  in  future  no  such  artidei 
shall  be  gilt  or  silvered,  whether  with  or  without  intention  to  deceive,  under  a  j^nilkj 
of  £100.  The  only  exceptions  were  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  most  of  whid 
might  be  made  of  silvered  copper  or  latten,  "so  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  some  other 
parti  of  every  such  ornament  so  to  he  made,  the  copper  and  the  latten  shall  be  plabi^ 
to  the  intent  that  a  man  may  see  whereof  the  thing  is  made,  for  to  eschew  the  deceit 
aforesaid/' 

From  the  Court  Dining  Room  pass  we  now  through  the  passage  and  across  the  top 
of  the  staircase  to  the  Livery  Hall^  the  fitting  conclusion  of  the  whole  we  have 
beheld.  This  is  a  room  of  great  size  and  noble  proportions,  measuring  about  «igh^ 
feet  in  length,  forty  in  width,  and  thirty-five  in  height.  Noble  ranges  of  seaglioli 
Corinthian  columns,  insulated  from  the  wall,  and  raised  on  lofty  {>edestals,  support 
the  roof,  which  is  one  dark  but  most  rich  mass  of  ornamental  decoration^  and  ftwft 
which  hang  numerous  chandeliers.  Five  lofty  windows  in  the  side  that  faces  yoti  u 
you  enter  shed  a  rich  light  through  the  place,  being  more  than  half  filled  with 
armorial  bearings ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  unoccupied  space  is  marked  off  into 
small  s<|imre  compartments  of  ground  glass,  which  alone  give  a  fine  effect  to  tba 
windows  whilst  excluding  a  hud  view*  A  screen,  and  gallery  al>ove,  ornament  ti»« 
one  extremity,  and  a  niche  for  the  display  of  the  Cerapany's  plate  the  other.  Tliii 
niche  is  an  elegant  contrivance.  The  back  is  lined  with  plain  scarlet  drapery,  and  is 
the  centre  is  a  wooden  framework  eituilarly  covered,  which,  with  the  aasistatioe  of 
the  light  admitted  from  above,  displays  the  treasures  of  the  Company  in  a  pjramidsl 
form  with  the  happiest  eflect.  Many  of  the  separate  articles  of  that  pyramid  have 
a  history  of  themselves;  we  can  only  mention  one  of  them  :^ — the  cup.  This  is  by 
no  less  an  artist  than  Cellini,  and  was  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (who,  Pennant 
observes,  was  ^'  particularly  kind  to  the  citizens,  and  borrowed  money  of  them  on  all 
occasions  '')  to  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  whilst  Lc  was  Lord  Mayor,  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  his  brethren  tbc  Goldsmiths,  with  a  chargo  to  drink  his  health  at  c-ertain  perioda 
in  it,  and  to  have  a  good  dinner  afterwards :  wo  believe  we  are  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  say  that  neither  of  these  debts  of  gratitude  are  neglected.  On  each  tide  of 
the  niche  is  a  mirror  of  unusual  size,  with  busts  in  front,  at  thebr  base,  of  George  III. 
and  George  IV*  Between  the  scagliola  pillarSj  adorning  the  side  opposite  to  the 
window,  are  lofty  portraits,  kingly  or  queenly  subjects  as  usual  (the  loyalty  and 
church-and-state  pride  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  are  well  known)  ;  comprising 
{lortraits  of  Queen  Adelaide  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe  ;  William  IV,  in  the  appro- 
priate costume  of  a  "  Sailor  King  f  and  her  present  ilajcaty,  by  Sir  George  Ilayter, 
In  looking  again  at  the  richly-stained  arms  which  Mr.  Willement  has  placed  tn  tht 
windows,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  twenty-iive  Members  of  the  Court  of  Assiit* 
ants,  at  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Hull  in  I835,  and  of  other  nssistants  who 
have  since  died,  a  suggestion  occurs  which  we  think  deserves  consideration.  In  th« 
annals  of  the  Company,  many  arc  the  worthies  whose  life  and  character  must  h^u 
an  interest  for  the  members  ;  surely  their  arms  should  be  here.  There  is  Gregory  de 
Eokesley,  for  instance,  goldsmith,  who  was  eight  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  keeper 
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of  the  Kiiig*s  ExchAnge,  and  chief  Assay  Ma«t«r  of  all  the  English  Mints.  Aitd  if 
^be  recommendations  are  not  sufficionty  these  Is  one  better  a  till.  Tkis  is  the  man 
^Kom  honest  Stow  praises  for  having  refused  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  office 
bj  answering,  as  mavory  a  mandate  to  attend  the  King^s  Justices  in  the  Tower,  bul 
who  showed  his  individual  respect  for  it  hj  throwing  off  his  civic  robes  at  the  Church 
of  AUh allows.  Barking,  and  then  obeying  the  mandate  as  a  private  individual  The 
act  led  not  only  to  his  arrest,  but  to  the  arrest  of  the  liberties  of  the  City  for  a  time. 
Then  again  there  is  Sir  Nicholas  Farindon,  who  gives  name  to  the  Ward  of  Farring- 
don,  and  the  various  benefactors  of  the  Company,  among  whom  is  Thomas  Wood, 
sheriff  in  1491.  Kumcrous  other  members  of  still  greater  general  reputation  will 
readily  occur  :  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  admirable  Sir  Hugh  MidpJlcton^  and  Sir 
Francis  Child,  goldsmith.  Lord  Mayor,  and  founder  of  the  first  regular  banking-bouse 
iu  England,  the  well-known  and  highly  respectable  establishment  in  Fleet  Street. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  might  have  been  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan 
proposed  has  been  anticipated  by  the  careful  Stow  ;  the  arms  of  the  oldest  member 
we  b&ve  here  mentioned,  Eokesley's,  for  instance,  will  be  found  among  the  engravings 
of  the  *  Survey/ 

^^Fhe  mention  of  Sir  Francis  Child  recalls  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
^nhe  history  of  the  Company — its  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  mighty  syiitem 
of  modem  banking.  Our  earliest  bankers  were,  as  is  well  known,  the  Jews  ;  though^ 
&5  their  system  seems  to  have  been  to  receive  deposits  of  goods,  or  title-deeds,  ttc,  as 
security,  they  were  perhaps  more  correctly  called  pawnbrokers.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a  more  respectable  class  of  men,  the  Lombards,  or  Italian  merchants,  then 
recently  settled  in  England,  began  to  obtain  much  of  this  trade.  The  goldaniitbs,  we 
have  already  seen,  were  occasionally  bankers,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  banking  as 
yet  existed,  so  early  as  1386,  in  imitation,  prolaably,  of  the  Lombards*  And  till  the 
seventeenth  century  matters  remained  in  this  state.  At  that  time  a  concurrence  of 
peculiar  circumstances  led  them  to  eroWrk  largely  in  the  business.  In  Anderson's 
*  History  of  Commerce 'is  given  a  curious  account  of  these  circumstances,  on  the 
authority  of  a  rare  pamphlet,  of  the  date  of  Hi7fi,  entitled,  ^  The  Slystery  of  the  new- 
fashioned  Goldsmiths,  or  Bankers,  discovered.'  From  this  publication  it  appears 
that  the  London  merchants  hud  been  generally  accustomed  to  deposit  their  money  in 
the  Towen  in  the  care  of  the  Mint  Master.  A  little  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  Charles  L  seized  there  £200,000,  professedly  as  a  loan,  of  course 
not  only  without  the  consentt  hut  to  the  extreme  indignation,  of  the  unfortunate 
owners.  No  more  money  after  that  time  found  its  way  into  the  Mint  for  the  sake  of 
security.  And  then,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  it  became  customary  with  merchants 
and  traders  to  intru^^t  their  cash  to  their  clerks  and  apprentices  :  a  striking  evidence, 
by  the  way,  of  the  terrible  state  of  insecurity  of  men's  property  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  When  the  latter  burst  like  a  storm  over  the  whole  country, 
many  of  these  clerks  and  apprentices  took  the  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves  of 
the  dulness  of  the  shop  and  desk,  and  their  masters  at  the  same  time  of  the  super- 
fluous cash  they  had  placed  in  their  hands  ;  and  thus  a  new  and  better  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  such  money  became  indispensable.  At  last,  about  the  year  1645,  the 
merchants  began  to  place  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  now  first 
added  this  the  essential  feature  of  a  bank  to  their  ordinary  occupations  of  buying 
and  selling  plate  and  foreign  coins  o(  gold  and  silver,  of  meUing  and  culling  these 
articles,  some  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  in  supplying  the 
general  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  jewellers,  &c.  The  wealth  and  reputation  of 
the  Company  would  at  once  giv^i  confidence  in  the  new  mode,  and  consec|Uently  the 
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husinees  transacted  in^reaaed  io  greatly  !a  amount  as  to  beeome  a  mait«r  of  yoj 
high  importance  and  consideration.  **  It  happened/'  says  the  writer  of  the  pamph^ 
"in  those  times  of  civil  commotion,  that  the  Parliament,  out  of  the  plate  and  ii 
the  old  coin  brought  into  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millions  into  half-crown*  ;  and  ihtu 
being  no  mills  then  in  use  at  the  Mint,  this  new  money  was  of  very  unequal  weight, 
aometimes  twopence  and  threepence  difference  in  an  ounce  ;  and  mo»t  of  it  was,  it 
seems,  heavier  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  piru.'* 
Whut  follows  is  a  sad  charge  against  the  respectable  Company  which  has  a  91.  l>un«ttn 
for  its  founder.  ^'  Of  this  the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the  advantag<es  usual  ia 
guch  cases,  by  picking  out  or  culling  the  heaviest,  and  melting  them  down  and  ex^ 
porting  them.  It  happene^i  also  that  our  gold  coins  were  too  weighty,  and  of  these 
also  they  took  the  like  ndvAniage,  Moreover,  such  mcrchiints*  scnranta  as  still  kept 
their  masters'  running  cash  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  clnndestinel  j  lending  the  same 
to  the  goldsmiths  at  fourpence  per  cent,  per  diem  {about  six  per  cent,  per  annuD), 
who  by  these  and  such-like  means  were  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantities  of  ca^ 
to  necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly  or  monthly,  at  high  interest ;  and  also 
began  to  discount  the  merchants'  billi^  at  the  like  or  an  higher  rate  of  interest/*  Be- 
gpecting  the  goldsmiths  as  bankers,  the  pamphlet  continues, — **  Much  about  the  same 
time  they  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  esitates  remitted  to  town^  and  to 
allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some  interest  for  it  (the  clerb 
had  taught  them  this,  we  suppose)  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in  their 
hands^  or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a  great  allurement  for  people  to  put  theii 
money  into  their  handsj  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day  they  wanted  it  Ani 
they  could  also  draw  it  out  by  one  bundre*!  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  4rc.,  at  a  time,af 
they  wanted  it,  with  inBEitelj  le^s  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real 
or  p«r«onal  Beeurity.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  quickly  brought  a  great  quantity 
of  cash  into  their  hand^^  so  thut  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were  now  enabled  U 
supply  Cromwell  with  money  in  advance  on  the  reventies,  as  his  occasions  required, 
upon  great  advantages  to  themselves.^*  This  system  continued  on  the  Restoratton, 
the  goldsmiths  principally  confining  the  lending  part  of  the  new  business  to  Govern- 
ment, hut  borrowing,  we  presume,  from  whoever  chose  to  lend.  They  gave  reeeipt« 
for  the  sums  dcpositeil,  which^  ]>assing  from  hand  to  hand,  became  a  virtual  kind  of 
bank-notes.  In  this  brief  detail  we  see  in  operation  nearly  all  the  parts  of  a  modern 
banker's  bustnifss.  But  concerns  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving  principles  which, 
according  a«  they  are  right  or  wrong,  materially  intiuence  to  prosperity  or  distress  the 
entire  nation,  retpjiru  all  the  thought  and  skill  and  capital  of  those  concerned  in  its 
managemeut.  8ome  of  the  more  intelligent  goldsmiths  soon  perceived  thi«,  and  aUe 
that  magnificent  fortynea  wotild  no  doubt  l>e  realized  by  those  who,  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications,  should  first  devote  their  exertions  solely  to  it.  Francis  Child 
was  the  firbt  of  these  persons,  and  may,  therefore,  be  very  properly  called  the  *'  father 
of  the  profession."  lie  was  originally  an  apprentice  to  William  Wheeler,  goldsmith 
and  l^finker,  whose  i<hop  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  baoking-house.  Child  married 
his  master's  daughter,  and  thus  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  Vmsinees.  The  latter,  we 
presume,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  regular  banker^  tbencefurth,  or  at  least  subsequently,  confined  his  tmstnesi 
entirely  to  the  banking  department.  He  died  in  1713  as  ^SVr  Francis  Child,  and 
after  having  served  the  offices  of  sht* riff,  lord  mayor,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
the  City. 

The  Hall  was  opened  with  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  15th  of  July,  18^6.     Thert 
was  one  feature  of  that  meeting  worthy  of  notice — the  declaration  of  the  Pritue 
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W*f^eD,  who,  in  stating  that  the  cre&tion  of  a  Wilding-ftiini  bad  long  been  in  con- 
tempUtion  for  the  re-er«ction  of  their  mansion^  lidded^  *M)j  meAOs  of  that  fund 
thej  had  been  eoAbled  to  complete  this  great  atruoiure  without  trenching  on  the 
Kharitnble  fundi  of  the  Com  pan  j :  not  one  pension  had  been  abridged — no  charitj 
Mraa  diminished— not  one  single  petition  for  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren  wm 
rejected." 

■  StATI05£I18^  CoxPAMT. 

l*be  history  of  the  Stationers'  Company  furnishes  probably  the  moit  terse  and  forcibto 
ilufllratioii  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  England  that  can  well  be  given*  Let  ufl 
nerely  glance  at  three  phases  of  the  history.  The  first  takes  us  back  to  the  days 
pfhcn  our  chief  bookseiiera  and  publishers  were  men  who  trror^  what  they  sold*  and 
irith  wfaom^  of  course^  calligraphy  was  the  beat  stock  in  trade  for  a  young  bookseller 
lo  eommenoe  bnainess  upon ;  and  when  the  learning  and  literature  of  the  country 
lemuided^  as  their  chief  food,  A  B  Q'n  and  Paternosters,  Area  and  Creeds,  Graces  and 
Imena,  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  more  ambitious,  and  occajionnlly  for 
<he  very  wealthy  and  Tcry  Icamefi  a  chronicle  history,  or  a  copy  of  the  Canterbury 
Fftlea.  8uch  were  the  mornberd  of  the  Statianera'  Company^  auch  their  avocations, 
>riof  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  of  which  the  names  of  Paternoster  Row,  Amen 
jomer,  and  Ave- Maria  Lane,  are  a  perpetual  testimony. 

But  as  if  the  Divine  voice  had  said  for  &  second  time,  Let  there  bo  light — printing 
lawned  upon  the  world,  and  the  effect  produced  during  the  firHfc  century  of  its  opera- 
tions is  clearly  exhibited  in  what  we  may  call  the  second  phase  of  the  Company *b 
iistory.  Jutt  one  hundred  and  one  jeara  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  this 
sountry  bj  Caxton,  wo  find  certain  parties  petitioning  the  Queen,  Elizabeth,  for  the 
wXe  printing  of  ballads,  damask-paper,  and  booktf  in  prose  or  metre, — a  medley  of 
objects  that  seems  to  imply  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  national  literature,  with  t 
leUgbtful  uncousciousuess  as  to  the  definite  st^te  it  might  asauma,  and  a  tradeflma&'i 
prudent  catUion  not  to  risk  too  much  upon  such  a  speculation :  poetry,  philosophy, 
ind  education  might  do,  but  the  damask-pap«r  would,  at  all  events,  be  an  excellent 
bdjunct.  To  the  ;>etttionera  io  question  the  Company  of  Stationers  atarted  up  in 
leply,  and  its  statement  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  somtnvhat  amu.^ing  view  of 
Sngiieh  literature,  just  before  the  Shaksperea  and  Ben  J  on  sons,  the  Massiogers,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletchers  arose,  to  place  it  at  its  culminating  point  of  splendour.  We 
e&m  from  it  that  the  proposed  privilege  woiild  have  been  the  overlhrow  of  a  multi- 
tude of  families,  since  it  was  by  the  printing  of  such  books  that  the  Company  was 
ihen  maintained.  We  learn  also  from  it  that  literature  was  already  growing  too  rich 
i  thing,  in  a  commercial  sense,  for  the  Stationers*  Company  to  be  left  in  <)uiet  posses- 
lion  of;  that  slice  after  slice  was  cut  off  by  its  own  members  for  their  individual 
•ojoyment,  that  it  was,  in  other  worda,  dividing  iti^elf  into  departments,  each  of  such 
mportance  as  to  l>e  nmde  the  object  of  special  privOege  from  royalty,  and  therefore, 
>f  course,  each  worth  the  purchasing  by  a  pretty  round  sum,  the  uHUal  mode  of 
»btarning  privileges.  It  is  important  here  to  observe  that,  in  exercising  its  power 
>vcr  the  productions  of  the  press,  there  was  a  general  governmental  motive  of 
nfinitely  higher  importance  than  the  particular  royal  ones  we  have  referred  to^  both 
fhich  worked  very  harmoniously  together,  ''  On  the  first  introduction  of  printing  it 
vms  considered,  as  well  in  England  as  in  other  countries,  to  be  a  matter  of  state.  The 
juick  and  extensive  circulation  of  sentiments  and  opinions  which  that  invaluable  art 
ntroduced  could  not  but  fall  under  the  gripe  of  governments,  whose  principal  Ftrength 
ras  built  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  were  to  submit  to  them.     The  praas 
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WJ18  therefore  wholly  under  the  coercion  of  the  crown,  and  all  printing,  not  oulj  of 
public  hooks  containing  ordinnnces,  reUglous  or  civil,  but  every  species  oC  publici^tson 
ifhatever,  was  regulated  bj  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charters  of  ptiTi- 
lege,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,"  of  which  the  Compaay  d 
Stationers  were  said  in  the  last  century  to  be  the  *'  literary  constables/*  who«e  duty  tt 
was  "  to  suppress  all  the  science  and  information  to  which  wo  owe  our  freedom ** 
(Lord  Erakinc^s  Sjieechea)*  The  principal  of  these  constables,  during  the  retga  «f 
Elizabeth,  were»  it  appears,  John  Jugge,  the  Queen*a  printer,  who  possessed  the  sole 
right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  Richard  Tottbill,  that  of  printing  law  books; 
John  Bay,  of  A  B  C*»  and  catechismR,  who  enjoyed  also  the  sole  right  of  aeUing  thoM 
publications  by  **  colour,'*  observes  the  Company,  "  of  a  commission  ; "  James  Roberta 
and  Richard  Watkins,  of  almanacs  and  prognoaticatians  ;  Thomas  Marah,  of  the  Litta 
books  used  in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  country  ;  Thomas  Yantroller,  a  strangert  fli 
other  Latin  books,  including  the  New  Testament  in  that  language;  one  Bjrde,  a 
singing  man,  of  music-books,  and  who,  by  that  moana,  claimed  the  printing  of  ruled 
paper  ;  Wiitiam  Seres,  of  all  psalters,  *Vall  manner  of  primers,  Englbh  and  Latin,  and 
all  manner  of  prayer-books,"  with  the  reTcrsion  of  the  same  to  his  son  ;  and  Francis 
Flower,  of  "  grammars  and  other  things."  One  might  do  something  with  eren  the 
smallest  of  these  privileges  now.  Aladdin's  lamp  pales  in  splendour,  and  the  fortun« 
of  the  builder  of  Fonthill  .seems  to  grow  ins igniti cant,  in  comparison  with  the  wealtH 
that  would  pour  in  from  such  a  source.  All,  or  nearly  all,  these  privileges  Imd  been 
possessed  previously  l>y  the  Company  or  by  its  members,  that  is  the  trade  generallj. 
It  i:*  particukrly  mt?utioned  that  the  right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  law 
bookis  had  been  common  to  the  trade,  that  the  right  of  printing  the  grammajr-i 
Latin  books  belonged  to  the  Company,  whilst  the  A  B  Ca  and  catechkm% 
almanacs  and  prognostications,  had  formed  the  chitjf  relief  of  the  "  poorer  sort 
fraternity.  One  of  the  special  grievances  complained  of  in  the  reply  from  which  w« 
learn  these  facts,  was  that  the  last-named  privilege,  Francis  Flower's,  was 
by  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Company,  but  who  coolly  farmed  out  bis 
one  of  the  Company *»  members  for  £iiKi  a  ,V<^ar,  which,  it  was  carefully  stated, 
raised  by  enhancing  the  original  prices.  Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  this 
is  the  sudden  accession  of  members  to  the  Cv^mpany  during  the  reign  of  EHzabetli ;  ^ 
the  whole  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive  of  which  it  consisted  in  1575,  do  less  than  ooio 
hundred  and  forty  had  taken  up  their  freedom  subsequent  to  the  Queen*!  accession. 

Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  since  passed,  and  the  end  may  be  said  to  l>e 
reached  of  which  the  beginning  waa  foreshadowed  in  these  continual  parings  down  of 
the  [irivileges  of  the  StationerH'  Company,  and  which  pjirinjrs,  like  so  many  parts  of 
polypi  cut  off  from  the  parent  animal,  ever  in  so  doing  started  into  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  rivalling  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  from  which  they  had  been  derivedi 
and  themselves  ready  for  a  simihir  process.  And  what  is  that  end  I  Let  us  step  into 
Ludgate  Street,  and  from  thence,  through  the  narrow  court  on  the  northern  side^  to 
the  Hall.  The  exterior  seems  to  tell  us  nothing,  to  suggest  nothing,  unless  it  be  thai 
of  a  very  common-plnce  looking  erection  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thei 
built  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  everything  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  so  we 
Ua  !  here  are  signs  of  business.  The  Stationers*  cannot,  like  so  many  of  it£  municipal 
brethren,  be  called  a  dozing  company  ;  indeed  it  has  a  reputation  for  a  quality  of  a 
Bomewhat  opposite  kind.  All  over  the  long  tables  that  extend  through  the  Hall, 
which  IS  of  considerable  size,  and  piled  up  in  tall  heaps  on  the  floor,  are  canvas  bales 
or  bags  innumerable.  This  is  the  22nd  of  November.  Tho  doors  are  locked  as  yet, 
but  will  be  open  presently  for  a  novel  acene.    The  clock  strikes,  wide  asxmder  start 
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tk«  gftiei^  tad  in  they  ooom^  a  whole  anny  of  porten ;  djurting  hither  and  thither  and 
•eisiiig  the  nid  hagi,  in  maoy  instances  as  big  as  themseWes.  Before  we  can  well 
imdentand  what  is  the  matter,  men  and  bags  hare  alike  vanished — the  Hall  is  clear ; 
another  hour  or  two^  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  be  fljing  along  railways,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  yet  another  day,  and  they  will  be  dispersed  through  every 
titjj  and  town,  and  parish,  and  hamlet  of  England  ;  the  curate  will  be  glancing  over 
the  pages  of  his  little  book  to  see  what  promotions  have  taken  place  in  the  church, 
and  sigh  as  he  thinks  of  rectories,  and  deaneries,  and  bishoprics ;  the  sailor  will  be 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  tides  and  new  moons  that  are  learnedly  expatiated  upon  in 
the  pages  of  his ;  the  believer  in  the  stars  will  be  finding  new  draughts  made  upon 
that  Bank  of  Faith  impossible  to  be  broken  or  made  bankrupt — his  superstition,  as  he 
turns  over  the  pages  of  his  Moore^but  we  have  let  out  our  secret.  Yes,  they  are  all 
aimanacf — those  bags  contained  nothing  but  almanacs :  Moore's,  and  Partridge's,  and 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's,  and  Goldsmiths',  and  Clerical,  and  White's  celestial,  or 
astronomical,  and  gardening  almanacs.  It  is  even  so.  The — at  one  time— printers 
and  publishers  of  everything.  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  school  books,  religion,  divinity, 
politics,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  have  become  at  last  publishers  only  of  those 
"  almanacs  and  prognostications,"  which  once  served  but  to  eke  out  the  small  means 
of  their  poorer  members.  And  even  in  almanacs  they  have  no  longer  a  monopoly. 
Hundreds  of  competitors  are  in  the  field.  And,  notwiUistanding,  the  Stationers  are  a 
thriving  Company.  In  the  general  progress  of  literature,  the  smallest  and  humblest 
of  its  departments  has  become  so  important  as  to  support  in  vigorous  prosperity,  in 
spite  of  a  most  vigorous  opposition,  the  Company  in  which  all  literature,  in  a  trading 
sense,  was  at  one  time  centred  and  monopolised. 

If  the  Stationers*  Company  thus  possesses  peculiar  features  of  interest  in  connee- 
tion  with  a  larger  subject,  it  has  independent  claims  also  of  an  unusually  attractive 
character  in  connection  with  its  almanac  history.  The  exclusive  right  in  publications 
of  this  kind  was  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  two 
individuals,  who  bad  obtained  their  right  from  the  poor  printers  who  previously  en- 
joyed it,  most  probably  just  as  it  began  to  show  that  it  would  keep  them  poor  no 
longer.  A  similar  advance  in  popularity  and  sale  led  no  doubt  to  the  next  change, 
which  was  the  conferring  the  right  on  the  Universities  and  the  Stationers'  Company 
jointly  by  James  I.,  a  junction  characteristic  of  the  royal  pedant,  who  may  have 
thought  the  first  would  provide  the  learning,  whilst  the  second  should  undertake  the 
general  management.  It  was  a  time  of  glorious  promise  for  the  speculation.  As 
astrology  bad,  in  all  probability,  first  brought  almanacs  into  existence,  by  making 
popular  the  study  of  the  heavens,  on  which  it  was  based,  so,  like  a  careful  parent,  to 
its  honour  be  it  said,  it  continued  for  centuries  to  support  them  when  in  being.  And 
the  Company  was  duly  grateful.  Whilst  the  universities  ingloriously  accepted  an 
annuity  for  their  share  from  their  fonner  coadjutor,  evidently  desiderating  no  longer 
the  acquaintance  of  the  astrologers ;  whilst  wits  laughed  at  predictions  and  more 
serious  men  grew  indignant  at  the  deception  practised  upon  those  who  believed  them, 
the  Company  remained  firm  ;  nay,  to  this  hour,  Francis  Moore  is  an  honoured  name 
in  Stationers'  Court. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  living  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  a 
bookseller  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Carnan,  who  very  unaccountably  got  a  notion  in 
his  head  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  publish  almanacs  as  the  Company ;  and,  worse 
still,  actually  published  an  almanac  on  the  strength  of  the  notion.  The  Company, 
however,  determined  to  settle  the  matter  very  speedily,  and,  after  a  preliminary 
flourish  about  counterfeits,  threw  him  into  prison.    Strange  to  say,  however,  Caman 
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wfts  still  not  satisfied^  and  tried  Again  the  second  ytM  [  was  tg&in  thrown  itkio  priioti 
— a  third  jear^  and  the  like  result  followed.  These  issuing^  forth  from  St.  Paul'i 
Churehjard  <>f  tho  almanacs,  and  the  entrances  into  gaol  of  their  proprietor^  bcotat 
60  regular  a  thing  of  course,  that  "  there  is  a  tradition  in  hii  famiiy  that  he  alwijl 
kept  a  clean  shirt  in  his  pocket,  ready  for  a  decent  appearance  before  th«  mugifltn^ 
auil  the  keepers  of  his  Majesty**  gaol  at  Newgate*"  All  this  was  rery  annoying  to  a 
respectable  Company  ;  but  Ciirnan's  impertinence  rising  with  every  fresh  e^ort  t#  {Mt 
him  down,  he  at  la^t,  in  1775,  brought  the  case  legally  before  the  judges  of  the  Om* 
mon  Pleas,  wheo,  to  the  unutterable  indignation  of  the  CompaDy^  it  was  decided  Iktl 
in  effect  Carnan  was  quite  right — that  the  professed  patent  of  monopoly  wns  wortfc* 
less.  The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  of  higher  importance  than  the  buhject  Uut 
called  it  forth,  and  must  not  therefore  be  passed  without  explanation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  crown  exercised  despotic  power  over  tho  preaa  aJmoai  ftm 
the  very  period  of  its  introduction  into  England,  and  that  the  Stationers'  CompKKf 
were  the  instruments.  Thus  by  their  charter,  received  from  Philip  and  Mary,  it  wai 
declared  that  no  persona,  except  members  of  the  Company,  should  print  or  sell  h<K^>ki  j 
and  they  were  at  the  same  time  empowered  to  seixe  and  destroy  all  books  pr-ibihitl4 
by  Acts  of  Parlifimetit  or  by  proclamation.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  iht 
0«>mpanj,  while  pointing  out  to  her  Miijetty  what  a  rery  poor  Company  they  were,ati4 
begging  for  the  privilege  of  printing  the  Latin  Accidence  and  Orammar,  enfbrciiig 
their  petition  by  a  vaunt  of  their  deserts  in  searching  for  and  suppre^^^ing  popish 
and  ficditious  hooks.  Wo  need  only  give  one  ilJustration  more,  and  that  is  froai  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  On  the  11th  of  July^  1637,  a  decree  was  issued  from  the  8Uf 
Chamber,  restricting  the  number  of  printers  to  twenty,  besides  the  King's  printer  and 
the  printer  to  the  univer.sities.  When  the  Star  Chamljer  fell,  this  Jurisdiction  fell 
too ;  but,  unfortunately  fur  the  consistency  of  the  men  who  orerthrew  both,  the  sadM 
odious  restrictions  were  revived  during  the  Commonwealth.  One  can  hardly  lam^t 
8uch  an  occurrence  now,  seeing  the  memorable  event  that  sprang  from  it — the  publi- 
cation of  Milton's  *  Areopagitlca,  a  speech  for  unlicensed  printing,'  which,  if  it  did 
not  move  those  to  whom  it  was  more  especially  addressed,  did  something  still  m«Ii 
extraordinary,  namely,  induced  the  Iicen.*ter,  Mabhott,  to  resign.  At  the  RestoraliOD 
iimilar  powers  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  by  Act«  of 
Parliament,  which  only  expired  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  through  th« 
refusal  of  the  legislature  to  continue  them  any  longer, — a  period  that,  as  Krskine  ob* 
sones,  •*  formed  the  great  era  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country."  The  onlj 
reservation  was  that  of  publishing  religious  or  civil  institutions,  in  other  words,  tht 
ordinances  '*  by  which  the  subject  is  to  live  and  to  be  governed.  These  alwayi  did, 
and,  from  the  very  nature  of  civil  governmentj  always  ought  to,  belong  to  the  sore- 
reign,  and  hence  have  gained  the  title  of  prerogative  copies.  When,  therefore,  the 
Stationers'  Company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  almanacs  under  a  charter 
of  King  James  L,  and  applied  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  an  iiijunction  against 
the  petitioner  at  your  bar,  the  tjuesti^n  submitted  by  the  barons  to  the  learned  judget 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  namely,  Whether  the  crown  could  grant  such  exclusive  right  I 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ijue.'^t ion,  Whether  almanacs  were  such  puhlic 
ordinances,  such  matters  of  state,  as  helongcd  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  communicate  an  exclusive  right  of  printing  them  to  a  grantee  of  tho 
crown  ?  For  tho  press  being  thrown  open  by  the  expinition  of  the  lieensing  nets,  no- 
thing could  remain  exclusively  to  such  grantees  but  the  printing  of  such  booki  ai^ 
upon  solid  constitutional  grounds,  belonged  to  the  superintendence  of  the  crowtif  a« 
matters  of  authority  and  state.    The  question  thus  submitted  was  twioe  eolemiily 
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tfgued  in  tiie  Court  of  Oommon  PIom,  when  the  judges  untnimonilj  derlaied  thai  tke 
rawn  had  ne  sueh  ffowr"  But  rich  companies  neyer  want  powerful  friends :  the 
okiieter.  Lord  North,  who,  it  it  said,  wished  for  lojal  prophecies  to  bolster  up  the 
kin«rioan  war,  now  brought  a  bill  into  parliament  to  giro  the  Stationers  that  which 
ha  judges  had  decided  they  had  not ;  and  the  universities,  feeling,  no  doubt,  thej 
hould  do  something  for  their  annuity,  if  not  in  gratitude  for  the  past,  why  then  as 
eeurity  for  the  future,  lent  all  their  influence  to  carry  the  measure  through  parlia- 
neni.  But  the  despised  Caman  had  also  a  friend  in  the  house,  Erskine,  who  fought 
he  batlle  against  the  monopolists  in  a  spirit  and  manner  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
md  the  result  was  a  signal  defeat  for  the  minister,  the  Company,  and  the  unirersities. 

The  utility  of  the  almanacs  had  been  on  a  par  with  their  decency  and  sense.  The 
louse  of  Commons  must  have  enjoyed  amaiingly  Krskine^s  quiet  wit  in  reviewing 
heir  claims  to  correctness  and  scientific  learning : — "  They  are  equally  indebted," 
le  says,  **  to  the  calculations  of  their  astronomer,  which  seem,  however,  to  be  made 
or  a  more  wegtem  meridian  than  Loudon. — Plow  Monday  falls  out  on  a  Saturday,  and 
lilftry  term  ends  on  Septuagesima  Sunday.  In  short,  Sir,  these  almanacs  have  been, 
m  everything  else  that  is  monopolised  must  be,  uniform  and  obstinate  in  mistake  and 
srror,  for  want  of  the  necessary  rivalry.  It  is  not  worth  their  while  to  unset  the 
>Tes8  to  correct  mistakes,  however  gross  and  palpable,  because  they  cannot  affect  the 
ale.  If  the  moon  is  made  to  rise  in  the  west,  she  may  continue  to  rise  there  for  ever.** 
liter  such  an  exposure  of  what  the  Company's  almanacs  had  been,  it  was  idle  to  talk 
>f  vrhat  they  yet  would  be,  on  the  same  system.  The  House  decided  against  the 
Qonopoly  by  a  majority  of  45.  The  Company  was,  however,  relieved  from  the  pay- 
aeiit  of  their  annuity,  and  the  universities  received  parliamentary  compensation. 
Lnd  thus,  as  every  one  concluded,  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  destroyed  for 
)Ter.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  Almanacs  from  different  quarters,  of  a  better  kiud, 
sme  forth  as  expected,  but  some  magic  seemed  at  work  with  them  ;  they  disappeared 
n  such  unaccountable  fashion.  Even  Caman*s  did  not  last  many  years.  The  fket 
ras,  the  Company  was  now  buying  up  all  such  publications  as  fast  as  they  appeared^ 
or  as  fast  as  it  could  convince  the  proprietors  of  the  prudence  of  selling  them,  which, 
vith  the  Company's  influence  over  the  entire  machinery  of  book-selling,  was  by  no 
neans  difficult.  The  consequence  was,  that  Poor  Robin  revelled  in  the  obscenity 
vhieh  he  had  learned  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. ;  and  Partridge  and  Wing  became 
18  reckless  as  ever  in  their  insults  upon  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  in  their 
istrologieal  predictions ;  and,  during  the  French  Revolution,  a  ooadjutor  ifn»  pro- 
ninent  in  the  field,  who  surpassed  aU  his  rivals  and  predecessors  in  the  mystical  wonder 
>f  hieroglyphics,  and  the  almost  sublime  daring  with  which  be  settled  beforehand  the 
svents  of  that  most  eventful  time.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  men  of  that 
&ge  had  supped  full  of  natural  horrors ;  but  when  Francis  Moore  gave  them  his  super- 
natural wonders  into  the  bargain,  they  found  their  error.  The  sale  of  his  publication 
was,  of  course,  enormous — unparalleled. 

The  course  of  this  history,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  Is  not  flattering  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  in  looking  at  its  conduct  we  must  not  overlook  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  its  favour.  Bai]y  has  told  us  that  the  members  did  once  make  an  endeavour 
to  reform  their  publications — and  omitted  from  Francis  Moore  a  certain  objeetiotiable 
column  :  the  consequence  of  that  single  omission  was  the  return  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  copies.  The  question,  therefore,  of  improvement  or  no  improvement  did  cer- 
tainly resolve  itself  into  that  of  little  or  no  revenue,  or  a  large  one.  And  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  a  spirited  and  honourable  corporation  should  have 
done  in  such  a  position,  there  is  something  to  be  pleaded  for  the  Sta;tionefS*  Company 
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in  not  flo  doing.  The  evils  that  existed  thoj  found,  and  did  not  create ;  tad  ihl 
time  was  not  so  very  remote  since  they  bad  been  eftecmed  anything  but  erils.  Vi 
must  not  forget  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  philosopbcra  have  been  astrologvi; 
and  that  the  belief  in  astrology  is  not  even  yet  entirely  extinct.  But  how  wai  fttd 
a  state  of  things  to  be  terminated^  the  Company  not  ha?ing  the  least  taste  for  s^ 
sacrifice — no  ambition  higher  than  the  breeches*  pocket  ?  In  IBiiS,  the 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  stepped  quietly  forward^  and  answered  the 
tion  by  the  publication  of  the  British  Almanac  ;  and  the  result  showed,  aa  h: 
had  a  thousand  times  shown  before^  that  the  error  of  under-rating  the  public 
nnd  knowledge  is  at  least  fts  frequent  as  that  of  over-rating,  and  iufiuitely  mora 
chievous.  And  here,  again,  a  certain  amount  of  credit  belongs  to  the  Companj. 
bftniihed  the  indecency,  modified  the  astrology,  and  created  new  imitations  of 
iiTal. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  now  done,  and  of  those  who  enjoy  ita 
may  be  here  usefully  given.  The  Company,  be  it  known  to  all  who  are  not  fi 
with  the  subject,  is  a  kind  of  Janus  corpciration — one  head  beiog  ever  busily  occupiai 
in  eating  municipal  dinners  and  transacting  municipal  business  ;  the  other  in 
almanacs  to  sell,  and  in  disponing  of  the  proceeds  when  sold.  The  Ma^ster 
Keepers  (or  Wardens)  of  the  myetery  or  art  of  a  Stationer,  were,  of  course,  from  tie 
time  of  Henry  IV-  (the  farthest  period  to  which  their  knowledge  of  themselves  ei- 
tends)  all  meuibcrs  of  the  same  or  closely  connected  trades,  in  this  agreeing  witi 
municipal  fraternities  generally  ;  but  whilst  the  last  gradually  ceased  to  have  »aj 
imporUiiifc  duties  connected  mihy  or  control  over,  their  respective  occupationt,  ifiil 
therefore  grew  careless  as  to  what  trade  their  new  member  might  be,  since  all  rf 
every  trade  could  certainly  eat  a  good  dinner — the  most  important  part  of  mefcitK 
politan  municipal  constitutions  in  modem  times  ;  the  lirst,  on  the  contrary,  througli 
the  operation  of  the  induences  already  pointed  out,  remained,  and  remains,  a  pNt- 
perous  and  thriving  trade  corporation,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  mai 
admission.  Their  priuciple  is  very  simple,  and  perfectly  just.  Whoever  has  a 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Company  through  patrimony  or  servitude  is  admitted,  whal^ 
ever  his  busioess^  but  those  alone  can  purchase  admittance,  or  have  it  conferred  on 
them  by  gift,  who  are  members  of  the  bookselling,  stationery,  printing,  bookbindtog, 
printseUing,  or  engraving  trades  or  professions;  and  then  with  regard  to  the  clectieii 
of  the  former  class  to  the  livery,  such  freemen  must  disclaim  any  participation  is 
the  Company's  business  sls  stationers.  The  effect,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Company  »t 
this  moment  retains  more  completely  than  almost  any  other  London  corporation  the 
features  of  its  original  character.  The  numWr  of  freemen  is  between  HXK)  and  1100, 
of  the  livery  about  450.  As  the  business  of  the  Company  is  managed  by  its  re- 
gularly paid  servants,  those  who  form  the  proprietary  body  have  little  else  to  do  than 
to  invest  their  money  when  permitted,  and  receive  the  rery  handsome  j.»ercentage  it 
retunns.  The  entire  capital  invested  is  upwards  of  ^40,000,  under  the  denondnfttiop 
of  English  Stock,  a  title  derived  from  the  time  when  the  Company  had  a  very  respeet- 
able  Latin  stock  also.  This  £40,(XK)  is  divided  into  between  three  and  four  hundred 
shares,  varying  in  value,  through  a  regularly  increasing  double  sequence,  from  -£40  mod 
£50  to  £320  and  £400  each.  The  mode  of  distribution  is,  w©  believe,  perfectly  fkir^  and  lO 
arranged  that  the  oldest  members  receive  the  greatest  benefit.  The  shares  being  fewer 
in  number  than  the  Livery,  there  are,  of  course,  always  vacancies,  which  are  fiiled  up 
nominally  by  election,  but  virtnally  by  order  of  seniority.  A  share  may  be  bequeathed 
to  a  widow,  )>ut  no  farther.  In  the  municipid  character  of  the  Company  there  i* 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


[>ir]>o!r.]  CTCLOPiiDU  of  u>ifi>Ojf. 

HaJl  is  chiefly  nollccjible  for  its  pictures,  since  it  hjM  no  architectural  pretcn- 
|oii«,  and  exhibits  little  of  that  sumptuous  nukgnificeDoe  which  glows  and  sparkles  In 
lie  apartments  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  The  Court  Room  ta  band^me^  certainly,  and 
ghtfully  comfortable  when  its  lustres  are  lighted  np»  a  cheerful  fire  blu74tig  in  the 

ate,  the  screen  placed  against  the  door,  and  tbe  inmates  sitting  down  on  their  well- 
Fed  chairs  to  bear  the  amount  of  the  last  jear*3  dividend  on  their  stock.     At  such 

lea  the  arched  and  stuccoed  ceiling  seems  to  expnnd  and  grow  more  elaborately 
tell ;  DO  one  then  doubts  that  the  extraordinary  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  over 
bo    cldmnej'picce  are   by  Gibbons*  o?m  hands  ;    West's  picture,  facing  us  in  the 

le  boudoir-like  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  and  of  which  we  get  a 
apie  of  the  two  princiiml  figures  through  the  pair  of  stately  columns  that 
ie  the  two  apartments,  surpasses  a  Titian  in  colouring — a  Michael  Angelo  in 
^ndeur;  nay,  we  question  eren  whether  the  story  in  all  its  marTcllous  features, 
iiieh  gaTe  rise  to  the  picture,  would  not  be  received  implicitly,  as  the  old  chroni- 
iimr9  related  it  ;  one  of  whom  sajs  of  Alfred,  "  Upon  a  time,  when  his  company 
^  departed  from  him  in  search  of  victuals  to  eat,  and  for  pastime  was  reading  in  a 
KM>k^  ^  poor  pilgrim  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  alms  in  God's  name.  The  King 
kted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  *  I  thank  God  of  his  grace  that  he  visiteth 
la  poor  man  this  day  by  another  poor  man,  and  vouchsafeth  to  ask  of  me  that  which 
B  hath  giTen  me/  Then  the  King  arose,  and  called  his  servant,  that  had  but  ono 
«f  and  a  very  little  wine,  and  bade  him  give  the  half  thereof  unto  the  poor  man, 
||m»  jeeeiTed  it  thankfully,  and  suddenly  vaniKhed  from  his  sight,  so  that  no  step  of 
li^  was  seen  on  the  fen  or  moor  he  passed  over ;  and  also,  what  was  given  to  him  by 
le  King  was  left  there,  even  as  it  had  been  given  unto  him.  Shortly  after  the  com* 
Hffy  returned  to  their  master,  and  brought  with  them  great  plenty  of  €sh  that  they 
m1  then  taken.  The  night  following,  when  the  King  was  at  bis  rest,  there  appeared 
»  him  one  in  a  bishop^s  weed,  and  charged  him  that  he  should  love  God,  and  keep 
tsti^^y  ^^^  ^^  merciful  to  the  poor  men,  and  reverence  priests  ;  and  said,  moreover, 
Ufred  !  Christ  knoweth  thy  will  nnd  conscience,  and  now  will  make  an  end  of  thy 
»rrow  and  care  ;  for  to-morrow  strong  helpers  shall  corae  to  thee,  by  whose  help  thou 
imlt  subdue  thine  enemies/  *  Who  art  thou?'  said  the  King.  'I  am  Saint  Cuth- 
BW%*  «^iti  ^^i  *  ^^^  V^^^  pilgrim  that  yesterday  was  hero  with  thee,  to  whom  thou 
^Test  both  bread  and  wine.  I  am  busy  for  thee  and  thine  ;  wherefore  have  thou 
llnd  hereof  when  it  is  well  with  thee/  Then  Alfred  after  this  vision  was  well  com- 
irted^  a^d  showed  himself  more  at  large."  West's  picture  of  this  touching  incident, 
Ive^tedof  its  supernal  accompaniments,  forms  the  most  importnnt  of  the  pictorial 
reftsures  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  It  waa  given  by  the  excellent  Boy  del  I,  who 
rms  Maeter  of  the  Company,  and  of  whom  there  is  here  a  portrait,  in  bis  robes  as 
lOfd  Mayor,  which  is  amusing  for  its  allegorical  absurdities.  The  artist,  Graham, 
r&nt^d  to  say  that  Boydell  was  just  and  intelligent  iu  his  office,  that  he  promoted 
adustfj  and  commerce  as  a  tradesman,  and  that  he  did  good  service  to  the  memory 
f  Sbakspere,  by  his  famous  gallery  and  the  publication  to  which  it  led.  So  we 
t%Te  Bojdcdl  in  the  city  chair^  with  figures  of  Justice  holding  the  balance  and  the 
lity  sword  on  his  right ;  Prudence,  with  her  looking-glass  and  the  emblem  of  pene- 
irating  wisdom,  on  his  left ;  Industry,  with  a  sun-hurnt  complexion  and  a  bee-hive 
m  bis  head,  behind  ;  and  lastly,  Commerce,  in  front,  reclining  on  a  comueopia,  with 
the  compass  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  she  points  to  the  outpouring  contents 
Elf  her  horn,  and  touchingly  appeals  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  know  whether  he  won't 
taate  of  the  good  things  he  has  done  so  much  to  create.  No  wonder,  after  all  this, 
th^  artistes  invention  slackened  its  pace  a  little,  and  io  told  the  remaiiider  of  the 
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Btory,  by  putting  the  bust  of  Bhakspere  on  »  table  with — the  city  mace.    The 
noticeable  pictures,  mostlj  portraits,  are  in  the  rt<M?k-TOc»m,  where  we  hare 
Wini^,  the  astrologer,  with  his  right  hand  on  a  celestial  sphere  ;  Prior,  the  poet, 
animated  features,  habited  in  a  cap  and  crimson  gown,  a  capital  portrait 
with  his  handsome  dark  speaking  eje«,  and  corpulent-looking  body  ; — ^both  tl 
pictures  given  hj  Mr.  Nicholls  ; — Bunyan»  looking  like  a  genuine   portfmit 
author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;'  Bishop  Hoadlej,  a  half-length,  in  hi§ 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  j   and  Bowyer,  a  bust,  with  a  brass-plate  and 
written  bj  himself,  and  too  honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  writer  and  Uy  t\ 
pany  to  be  passed  without  speciiil  notice.     In  it  he  returns  hit  **  gratitude 
Company  of  Stationers  and  other  numerous  benefactors,  who,  when  a 
June  30th,  1712-13,  had  in  one  night   destroyed   the  effeeta  of  Willjam 
printer,  repaired  the  loss  with  un paralleled  humanity.**    And  such  a  tme%  it ' 
possible  testimony  to  the  character  and  public  eeri^ices  of  the  '*  last  of  tlie 
printers." 

The  charities  of  the  Company  are  numerous,  consisting  chiefly  of  pensioiii 
in  value  from  £30  per  annum  downwards.  Among  the  benefactors  Guy  9taods 
spicuous.  Ue  took  up  his  freedom  as  a  member  of  the  Company  in  1688,  and 
menced  business  as  a  printer  in  the  house  that,  till  of  late  years^  formed  the  angle 
twccn  Cornhill  aod  Ix^mbard  Street.  There  he  kid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune,  hy  contracting  with  the  universities  for  the  printing  of  Biblefl.  Honom 
Strit loners*  Court  kept  pace  with  the  guineas  in  Cornhill ;  he  became  ft  liv* 
and  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  The  buying  up  of  seamen's  f  iekets 
Anne'a  wars,  and  the  South  Sea  Stock,  now  presented  opportunities  for  the  inreston 
of  money,  which  Guy  turned  to  extmordinary  ac<!Ouni.  From  the  last,  with  eft 
racteristic  tact^  he  drew  off  in  time  with  his  gains,  and  was  one  of  the  few  whom  tl 
gigantic  fraud  and  folly  beuefited.  It  was  t'mie  now  to  make  himself  comforimhli, 
grow  domestic,  have  little  ones  playing  about  the  knee,  to  whom  those  &lmoil 
haufltible  stores  should  descend.  He  determined  to  marry  his  servant-maid.  On  wd 
ftn  oceaalon  Qtiy  thought  some  little  preparations  necessary  in  a  household 
terised  hy  economy  much  more  than  by  comfort  or  completeness.  They  were  Ml 
about,  Ouy  would  be  lavish  once  in  a  life-time  ;  he  would  even  hare  the  p 
before  his  door  mended.  With  his  own  hands  he  marked  out  how  far  the 
were  to  go.  Unhappily  for  the  bride,  there  was  a  little  spot  beyond,  which  she  thoogfti 
the  men  might  as  well  do.  But  they  answered  tbut  BIr.  Guy  had  directed  them 
to  go  so  far.  "  Well,"  says  the  maiden  innocently,  and  little  dreaming  what  thotuatiJI 
hung  upon  every  word,  "  tell  him  I  bad©  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angfy*^ 
The  mending  of  that  stone  broke  the  marriage.  Guy  built  hospitals  with  the 
body  of  his  fortune  ;  from  the  remainder  the  Stationers*  Company  to  this  day  dcriW 
some  £60  yearly  for  its  poor. 

The  entering  of  the  titles  of  all  new  publlcationi  on  the  books  of  the  Stationei^ 
Company  is  a  custom  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  we  owe  to  it  many  importaiil 
fiicta,  illustrative  of  the  order  and  the  date  of  the  writings  of  our  grent  poet*.  mc?if 
particularly  Shak.5pere*s.  These  Registers  are  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  CoUitf, 
for  the  *  Sbakesi^eare  Society,*  The  last  Copyright  Act  has  subjected  the  CHompftny  •• 
the  additional  duty  of  registering  all  assignments  of  copyrights  ;  so  that  it  is  stiH 
destined,  in  all  probability,  to  a  long  career  of  public  usefulness— a  differenee  bt* 
tweeu  itself  and  its  less  fortunate  municipal  brethren,  of  which  it  may  be 
ably  proud. 


ffHaajfMKA  ov  jMtwm. 


SPITALFIELDS. 


I  Cni^pemm  tf  London  wtn  necMMtrilj  oonneeied,  as  tiity  still  Mrt  in  ft  limiUd 
with  tha  openttiTo  tndes  of  London.  But  then  is  one  mmntt&otuie  whiehi 
Bples  moie  hands  than  any  other  branch  of  industry  whose  origin  is  Tery  remaik- 
1  which,  though  anrei»-eBented  by  any  of  the  external  signs  of  civio  im- 
J^orteDM,  bdongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  metropolis.  We  mean  the  SUt  Trade  of 
Jlpttemelds. 

/%  The  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  commencing  in  Shoreditch,  cuts  through  a  densely- 
.|pDpulated  mass  of  buildings  before  getting  into  the  open  country,  and  from  the 
jPMMasity  for  leaying  space  for  the  street-traffic  beneath,  is  elerated  to  the  leTel  of  the 
W»tih.  During  the  very  few  minutes  consumed  in  the  passage  through  this  district^ 
4Hi  aeftlTe  glance  around  shows  us  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
-ktfOies.  House  after  house  presents,  at  the  upper  stories,  ranges  of  windows  totally 
Valike  those  of  common  dwelling-houses,  and  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
fcotrory  or  a  range  oi  workshops.  Many  streets  are  seen,  some  parallel  with  the  railr 
mwiKft  And  others  intersecting  it,  in  which  every  house  without  exception  possesses 
i>f<»e  wide^  lattice-like  windows  ;  more  frequently  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  part 
jf  the  house.  The  rapidity  of  our  moTement  prevents  any  distinct  cognisance  of 
Ilk*  purpose  to  which  these  wide-windowed  rooms  are  devoted ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
tm  detect  here  and  there  indications  of  the  frame-work  of  a  loom,  and  of  woven  sub- 
of  different  colours.  The  windows  'tell  their  own  tale ;  they  throw  light 
the  labours  of  the  8pUa^di  Weaven,  who,  almost  without  exception,  inhabit 
i  houses  here  spoken  of.  In  some  oases,  particularly  northward  of  the  railway,  the 
upper  stories  only  are  lighted  by  these  wide  windows ;  but  in  glancing  southward  the 
^0  assets  with  many  clusters  of  houses,  evcfy  story  of  which  exhibits  the  indication 
flf  •  weaver's  home. 

Hut  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  what  of  them  ?  Many  and  many  a  roof  exhibits  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  on  steady  inspection  is  seen  to  be  a  kind  of  bird-trap ;  or 
^lam  another  specimen  of  mechanism,  which,  resembling  a  pigeon-house  in  appearance, 
we^(xn»  to  be  used  as  a  large  cage.  Other  districts  in  London  are  sparingly  decked  out 
in  m  similar  way  ;  but  so  thick  are  the  instances  in  Spitalfields,  that  they  form  one  of 
iho  charaeterisdes  of  the  spot ;— a  characteristic  expressed  in  other  words  by  sajing 
thai  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Qreen  are  the  most  famous  bird-catchers 
in  or  near  London.  These  men  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  singing-birds,  such  as 
linnets,  woodlarks,  goldfinches,  greenfinches,  and  chaffinches,  found  in  London :  some- 
times spreading  their  nets  in  the  fields  northward  of  the  metropolis ;  and  at  other 
times  finding  a  market  for  their  birds  in  the  eastern  part  of  London.  The  erections 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  have  reference  to  these  bird-fancying,  bird-catching  pro- 
|>en8ities  of  the  weavers. 

On  leaving  the  railway,  and  the  bird^s-eye  view  which  it  has  afibrded  us,  and  tra- 
versing the  mass  of  streets  which  it  intersects,  the  sight  presented  is  not  a  cheering 
^nd  pleasing  one :  it  tells  too  largely  of  misery  and  wretchedness  ;  of  human  beings 
cooped  up  in  narrow  streets ;  and  it  presents  but  a  slender  nimiber  of  churches  and 
chapels,  of  squares  and  open  places,  of  institutions  and  public  buildings,  all  of  which, 
in  rarious  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  would  exMcise  a  humanising  effect.  One 
modem  exception  is  very  oheenng— *thn  Yiotaiift  iWk. 
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It  u  unDeceMaiy  for  m  to  trace  the  early  history  of  this  district     At  the  m^d 

I  ieTenteeuth  century  we  find  the  **  Spittlefielde^"  or  th«  Btnall  streets  which  hid  1| 

that  time  sprung  up  around  them,  the  abode  of  a  new  race — a  new  knot  uf 

who  have  ever  since  formed  the  most  characteristic  dwellers  in  the  Ttcinitj. 

XIV,  little  thought  thiit  be  was  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  establishmeiit  of 

1  ailk  manufacture^  ia  Englaud  when  he  drove  his  Protestant  subjects  from  FruMe 

the  point  of  the  bayonet :  there  is  something  like  a  moral  retribution  in  the 

^hich  furnishes  a  lesson  not  wholly  unprofitable.     In  order  to  undentand  the 

\  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  giving  a  spur  to  the  manofaeture  in 

{ land,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  present  system  of  operations  in  Spitalfiild^: 

will  hti  necessary  to  glance  at  the  previous  state  of  things  in  relation  to  the  silk  tnJ 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  thirteenth  century  that  a  large  quantity  of 

I  l^oods  (then  a  r^irity  in  Europe)  first  made  their  appearance  in  England.     The  nor( 

^  W^d  splendour  of  the  article  seem  to  have  excited  general  interest  among  our  nobilil] 

but  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  that  the  manufacture  was  commenced 

a  century  afterwards  tn  this  country^  is  a^orded  by  un  Act  of  Parliament 

the  year  1363,  in  which  certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the  mercban 

keepent,  and  artificer^!,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  iihould  carry  on  their  art 

but  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  *'  female  brewers,  bakers,  weavers,  «^pinstcf% 

other  women  employed  upon  the  works  in  wool,  linen>  or  silk.*'     From  ibis 

ward  there  appears  to  have  been  females  designated  **  silk-women,*^  em] 

"weaving  small  silk  wares,  such  as  ribbons,  &c. ;  and  for  the  protection  of  Udi 

law  was  pasiseJ  in  1454  prohibiting,  for  the  period  of  ^v€  years,  the  im 

foreign  articles   eimikr  to  those  which  were  made  by  the   silk-women   of 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  thcite  silk-women  inhabited  w 

cular  part  of  London  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  thiit  the  districts  now  known  M 

fields  and  Bethnal  Green  were  at  that  time  entirely  in  the  country,  and 

from  houses. 

In  1463  a  further  protection  was  given  to  home  manufacture  hy  the  probibitiol 
imported  articles  ;  among  which  are  enumerated  ^*  laces,  ribbons,  and  fringei  of 
silk  twine,  silk  embroidered,  tires  of  silk,  purses,  and  girdles."  At  rarious  t 
these  restrictions  were  removed,  a  step  which  invariably  led  to  the  distress*  of 
English  silk-women  :  from  w^hich  we  mity  infer  that  the  home  manti£uiture,  either 
cheapness  or  quality^  or  both,  was  inferior  to  the  foreign.  There  ia  evideneie 
down  to  the  year  IMKJ^  and  even  later,  the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  Ei 
aoaJl  wares;  for  by  an  Act  of  1502,  while  it  is  tuade  unlawful  to  im[ 
rihandi,  laces,  girdles,  corses,  and  corses  of  tissues  or  points,  upon  pain  of  forfd 
of  the  same,"'  any  persona  are  permitted  to  import  silk  in  other  forms,  whether 
factured  or  not  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  century  after  this  that  the  m&nui 
of  **  broad-silks  *'  (lustrings,  satins,  velvets,  &c.)  commenced  in  England.  J 
after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce  silk-worms  into  this  country, 
fuccessful  in  advancing  the  manufacture:  for,  by  affording  some  encoi 
Mr.  Burlamach,  a  mercliant  of  London,  he  induced  some  silk-throwster^  silk-d^ 
and  breads  weavers  to  come  to  this  country.  A  beginning  being  thus  made  in 
manufacture  of  raw  silk  into  broad  silk  fabrics,  the  workmen  increased  so 
that,  bj  the  year  1629,  the  silk-throwsters  of  London  formed  a  body  of  sufficient 
portance  to  be  incorporated. 

Several  Acta  of  Parliament  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I^  hai 
reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.     One  in  16SQ  related  to  certain  nefarious 
in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  with  precautiona  for  its  amendment ;  another,  in  1638, 
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Hown  ruled  m  to  the  dye  materiiUa  which  should  be  employed  ;  a  thiid  eDacted  that 
^"  Weavers'  Company  (one  of  the  oldest  of  the  City  Compftnics,  established  when 
woollen  maBufacture  formed  the  staple  of  English  industry)  were  empowered  to 
ftdmit  into  their  body  a  certain  number  of  broad-silk  weaver:^,  provided  the  latter 
"conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Realm  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Bgland/*  By  the  year  1661  the  Company  of  silk-throwsters  in  London  are  said  to 
►▼e  employed  about  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  (but  this  number  ia 
iM  to  be  an  exaggeration)  ;  and  an  enactment  was  at  the  Bamo  time  made,  that  no 
should  set  up  in  that  trade  without  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  i9even  years^  und 
Upcoming  free  of  the  Throwsters'  Company. 
We  now  arrive  at  that  period  when  the  silk  manufacture  m  England  receired  its 
OBt  marked  change.  The  ead  and  dismal  tale  of  the  peraecutl«)n  of  the  Huguenots 
p  Fnknce  we  are  not  called  upon  to  narrate  here :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Edict  of 
ikntes,  made  by  Ileiiry  1V„  in  1598,  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants,  was  re- 
voked by  Louis  XIV.  in  16So,  and  that  the  revocation  was  followed  by  the  expatria- 
fcion  of  vast  numbers  of  thai  ill-judging  monarch's  beat  subjects,  the  number  being 
pmriously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  a  million.  Of  these  a  consi- 
derable portion  came  to  England,  and  those  who  made  London  their  place  of  refuge 
|re  spoken  of  by  Stow  with  equal  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  ^'  The  north-west 
pmrts  of  this  parish,*'  (Stepney,  to  which  Spitaifields  then  belonged,)  "  Bpittlefielda 
Mi<i  parts  adjacent,  of  later  times  became  a  great  harbour  for  poor  Protestant  straa- 
lesn,  Walloons  and  French  ;  who^  as  in  former  days,  so  of  late,  have  been  forced  to  l>e- 
pocne  exiles  from  their  own  country  for  their  religion,  and  for  the  avoiding  cruel 
persecution.  Here  they  have  found  quiet  and  security,  and  settled  themselves  in 
Iheir  several  trades  and  occupations  ;  tranTrs  especially  ;  w  hereby  God's  blessing  is 
l^urely  not  only  brought  upon  the  parish,  by  receiving  poor  strangers,  but  also  a  great 
iwi vantage  hiith  accrued  to  the  whole  nation,  by  the  rich  manufacture  of  weaving 
pilks,  and  stuffs^  and  camlet^^  which  art  they  brought  along  with  them:  and  thia 
benefit  also  to  the  neighbourhood, — that  these  strangers  may  serve  for  patterns  of 
Ihrift,  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety/'  It  appears  that  in  the  year  16S7  no  fewer 
fthan  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  refugees  were  sheltered  and  relieved  in 
^ndon  alone,  of  whom  there  were  about  five  hundred  families  of  the  nobility,  law- 
fcTSf  divines,  physicians,  and  merchants,  and  the  rest  artisans  and  husbandmen. 
(£40,000  was  collected  for  them  in  one  year. 

>  The  silk  manufacture  at  BpitaMelds,  having  received  an  extraordinary  impulse 
frafn  this  occurrence,  began  to  acquire  considerable  importance.  The  refugees  intro- 
lUuced  the  weaving  of  the  various  silk  fabrics  then  known  by  the  names  of  luntringa, 
IkAl&modes,  brocade^i,  satins,  black  and  coloured  mantuas,  black  padua^oys,  ducapes, 
hpratered  tabbies,  and  black  velvets  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  strangers  made  a  6rm 
Hboting  in  England,  than,  like  their  predecessors,  they  cried  out  for  protection,  and^ 
^nder  the  name  of  the  Royal  Lustring  Company,  obtained  an  Act  prohibiting  the  im- 
irportation  of  foreign  lustrings  and  alamodes.  The  "  Lustring  Company  "  was  however 
i^efeated — not  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  foreign  competition — but  by  a  change  of 
I'i'asbion,  which  drove  lustrings  and  alamodes  out  of  the  markets.  In  1718  the  silk 
Ijnatinfacture  underwent  an  important  change  through  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas 
^Xombe,  who  introduced  from  Italy  the  process  of  organzining  (or  preparing  for  the 
■weaver)  raw  silk  by  machinery,  and  he  received  from  parliament  a  reward  of 
1^14,000  for  his  ingenuity. 

yfe  cannot  follow  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  throughout  England  :  it  will 
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be  iufficient  to  aaj  thftb  in  Spitftl£elda  it  adTanoed  with  grttki  Tepidity.    Tho  W< 

Compauy  of  LodJou,  in  a  petition  wbicb  they  presented  to  the  House  of  Ooi 
1713,  stated  that,  owing  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Grown  and  byi 
Acta  of  Parliament,  the  silk  manufacture  at  tbat  time  was  twenty  times 
amount  than  in  the  year  1664  ;  tbat  all  »orti  of  black  and  coloured  silks,  go! 
silver  stuffk,  and  ribbana,  were  made  bore  as  good  ao  those  of  French  fabric  ;  and 
black  Bilk  for  hoods  and  scarfs,  which  twenty-fire  yeara  before  was  all  imported, 
now  made   here  to  the  annual  value  of  more  than  ^300,000,    {Porter  ow  the 
Mmiufadure.) 

When  Lombe's  machine  became  used  in  England,  it  was  confidently  ex 
the  manufacture  might  be  carried  on  wholly  in  this  country,  receiving  from 
nothing  but  the  raw  silk  :  it  was  found,  however,  tbat  the  im|iortation  of  I 
ganzined  ailk  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  n^rp  in  the  weaving  proceas. 
understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few  detallis  relating  to  the 
facture.  Most  silk  goods,  like  those  of  cotton,  have  obviously  threads  crossing 
other  at  right  angles  and  interlacing ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  velvets 
woollen  clotbsj  although  the  subsequent  production  of  a  pile  or  nap  nearly 
the  threads,  Tbose  threads  which  extt^ud  lengthwise  of  the  woven  fabric  tune 
the  imrp  or  w^,  while  the  cross-tbrtt:id»  are  termed  the  icfft  or  tho&t.  Employ! 
terms  waip  and  thootj  we  may  now  state  that  in  weaving  silk  these  are  made  of 
ent  kinds  of  threads,  the  warp  being  formed  of  threads  Urmed  or^vizim,  and  the 
by  otber  Ihrcadi  called  tram.  The  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Italy,  India,  China,  ani 
a  few  other  countries,  in  the  form  of  skein s,  and  miiBt  pass  through  the  hands  of  thi 
**  throwster"  before  the  weaver  is  employed  upon  it.  The  throwster,  by  means  of 
machine,  twists  the  silk  into  a  slight  kind  of  thread  known  as  '*  singles,'*  and 
•ingles  are  combined  to  form  tram  or  organ line.  Tram  is  formed  of  two  or 
threads  of  silk  lightly  twisted  together  ;  but  organzine  is  the  result  of  a  larger 
of  operations,  which  may  be  thus  enumerated ; — the  raw  silk  is  unwound 
skeins,  and  rcvvouiid  upon  bobbins  ;  the  silk  so  wound  is  sorted  into  different  qualil 
each  individual  thread  is  then  spun,  twiatt^d,  or  ^^  thrown  ;"  two  or  more  of  th< 
8]>un  threads  are  brought  together  upon  fresh  bobbins  ;  and,  finally,  these  combini 
tlirenck  are  twisted  to  form  orgiinxinc.  The  whole  of  thetic  operations  are  inel 
in  the  general  term  "silk  throwing,*' and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
nearly  all  the  Sfiitaliields  popidatton  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  are 
the  throwsters  being  spread  over  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  working  in  largi 
factories  known  as  siik-niills.  The  reader  will  understand^  therefore^  that  when  tbl 
weavers  are  slated  to  have  preferred  Italian  organzine,  even  after  the  introduetian 
Ix>mbc'a  machine,  the  preference  relates  to  some  particular  quality  in  the  Italian  jiwi 
duction,  which  htted  it  to  form  the  warp  or  *Vlong  threads"  of  silk  goods,  the  shiKilil 
or  *'  cross- threads^'  being  sufficiently  well  made  in  England.  This  preference  is  said  i4 
exist  even  at  tbe  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  English  ingenuity? 
and  }At,  Porter  suggests,  as  a  probable  explanation  of  the  alleged  inferiority  of  Eng* 
Hah  thrown  silk,  "  that  the  climate  may  infitience  the  quality  of  a  substance  so  delt^ 
cate,  since  it  is  well  known  tbat,  during  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  throw^^ 
ing  of  silk  is  performed  in  this  country  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  :  or  it  may  W 
that  the  fibre  of  tlie  silk  is  injuriously  affected  by  its  being  packed  before  twisting,  of 
by  tbe  lengthened  voyage  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  transit  to  tliis  country  ;  and 
the  higher  estimation  uniformly  evinced  by  our  throwsters  for  silk  of  the  new  opwpj 
over  that  which  has  Iain  for  some  time  in  the  warehouse,  would  teem  to  Indtoatt 
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pi^f-  mu&o  for  tbe  a^lUged  superiority  of  Italian  organeino.  It  is  owing  to  this 
ifoeooe  of  foreign  thrown  silk  that,  in  the  face  of  a  high  protecting  dutj,  it  has 
lajs  met  with  a  certain  although  limited  demand  from  the  Engli&h  fiilk-weavers/' 
Baring  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I ,  and  George  II.,  the  Spitalficlds  weaTera 
pear  to  hare  increased  in  number^  and  to  have  been  employed  in  yarious  qualities 
ailk  goods,  pnncipally  those  known  as  *^hroad  silks  f'  but,  nevertheless,  whether 
nough  any  superiority  in  foreign  manufacture,  or  through  the  induence  of  fashioD, 
mch  sitka  continued  to  find  their  way  into  England,  cither  by  smuggling  or  by 
en  trad«,  according  to  the  state  of  the  import  laws.  The  English  weaTeis  then 
{an  to  clamour  for  ^'  double  duties ''  on  the  foreign  articles ;  but  as  the  legislature 
(  not  seem  disposed  to  grant  the  request,  the  weavers  became  more  importunate, 
I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10,  1764,  with  *^  drums  beating  and 
anars  flying,**  to  demand  the  toMl  prohibiiimi  of  foreign  litks.  With  this,  of  course, 
I  legislature  could  not  comply  j  but  Acts  were  passed,  lowering  the  import  dutj. 

flW  silk^  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  silk  ribbons,  stockiugs,  and  glovi 
a  next  year  more  demands  were  made^  and  to  some  extent  granted,  to  prerei 
^eateaed  outrage. 

Phe  celebrated  '*SpitaIfields  Acts''  had  their  origin  in  disputes  between  the mastera 
1  men  in  regard  to  wages.  The  yielding  of  the  legiiiUture  to  the  demands  of  the 
Q  had  so  emlK>ldeQed  them  that  they  took  summary  measures  to  compel  an  advance 
wages  from  their  employers,  destroying  the  looms  and  the  houses  of  thoBe  masters 
0  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand.  To  settle  these  disputes  an  Act  was  pass64 
1773,  empowering  the  aldermen  of  London  and  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  to 
lilate,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  wages  of  journeymen  silk-weavers,  penalties 
ng  inflicted  upon  such  masters  as  gave,  and  upon  such  journeymen  as  received 
demanded,  either  more  or  less  than  should  be  thus  settled  by  authority,  and  pro- 
•iting  any  silk-weaver  from  having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  In 
^2  this  Act  was  made  to  include  those  weavers  who  worked  upon  silk  mixed  with 
,er  materials;  and  in  IBll  the  female  weavers  were  brought  under  this  regulation. 
sse  throe  enactnients  constituted  the  "Spitalfields  Acts,"  which  coutiuued  in  force 

1824.  In  the  present  day,  when  the  principleg  which  regulate  trade  and  com- 
rcial  dealings  are  so  much  better  understood  than  in  the  last  centarv,  the  impolit-y 
nich  Acts  is  very  manifest.  They  were  passed  to  get  rid  of  an  evil,  but  they  ori- 
atcd  an  evil  of  a  different  kind  ;  they  were  intended  to  protect  both  masters  and 
n  fi-om  unjust  exactions  on  either  part ;  but  they  imposed  such  restrictions  on  the 
dc  of  conducting  the  trade  as  drove  many  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  alto- 
her  from  Spitaltielda.  A  petition,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
May  9,  1823,  had  so  much  elfect  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  Hpitalfields 
;s  that  we  will  extract  from  it  Ji  few  passages,  showing  the  operation  of  these  enact- 
nts.     The  aldermen  and  magi-striites,  up  to  that  time,  had  the  power  of  *•  limiting 

number  of  threads  to  an  inch  in  silk  goods,  restricting  the  widths  of  many  sorts 
work,  and  determining  the  quantity  of  labour  not  to  be  exceeded  without  extra 
jcs.' *  The  petitioners  stated  that  "  these  Acts,  by  not  permittiug  the  ma&tcrs  to 
'ard  such  of  their  workmen  as  exhibit  superior  skill  and  ingenuity,  but  compellmg 
m  to  pay  an  equal  price  for  all  work,  whether  well  or  ill  performed,  have  mate- 
ly  retarded  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  repressed  industry  and  emulation." 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the  magistrates  that  silk  made  by  macbinerj'  should 
paid  for  at  the  i^amc  rate  as  thut  made  by  hand,  few  improvements  could  be  in- 
duced ;  and  "  the  London  silk-loom,  with  a  trifling  excoption,  remains  in  the 
\»  fit&te  M  &t  its  original  introduction  into  tliis  country  by  the  French  refugees.'* 
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Mr.  Huakisson  and  Mr,  Ricardo  warmly  supported  the  prajer  of  the  petition  I 
TCfpealof  the  obnoxious  Acts,  which  accordingly  took  place  in  the  following  je», 
circuiDstauce>  taken  in  conjuuciion  with  tho  iQtroduction  of  the  Jacquard  loof 
which  figured  Hilks  can  be  made  with  much  more  facility  than  under  the  old  m« 
haa  placed  the  manufacture  on  a  more  healthy  footing. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  tmnsactions  between  employer  and  employed 
Bilk  manufacture  deserves  a  passing  notice,  as  giving  rise  to  many  of  the  pecniJi 
obser^rable  in  the  Spitalfields  population.  We  have  said  that  silk-throwing  is  d 
in  mills  conducted  on  the  factory  wyetem  ;  but  silk-weaving  in  Spitalfieldj^  pftrtu 
It  ditFerent  character.  Tho  manufacturer,  who  procures  his  thrown  **  organzine 
**  tram  "  either  from  the  throwster  or  from  the  silk  impttrter^  selects  the  silk  nee 
to  execute  any  particular  order.  The  weaver  goes  to  the  house  or  shop  of  his  «m 
and  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material,  the  "  tram"  being  genen^Uy  wo« 
bobbins,  and  the  ^^  organzine ''  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  eanr  (derived  fro 
French  word  chains ^  and  so  called  from  the  silk  being  taken  off  the  warping-i 
loops  or  links) :  this  cane  or  warp  varies  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in  1^ 
The  weaver  takes  the  material  home  to  his  t^wn  dwelling,  and  weaves  it  at  lu 
looms,  or  sometimes  at  loomii  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  Ue  is  paid  a  certai 
per  ell  for  his  labour ;  but,  as  the  weavers  are  not  remarkable  for  providezit  1 
even  in  the  best  of  times  they  are  accustomed  to  '*  dniw  '^  money  on  account 
the  work  is  in  progress,  and  to  receive  the  remainder  when  the  woven  fahcii 
overplus  material  are  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
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XXVI.    THE   ROYAL   EXCHANGE. 


fE  of  Henry  Yll/s  minifliers  (Cardinal  Morton)  once  told  the  patliament  that  the 
ing  was  buf  a  steward  in  effect  for  the  public  ;  and  that  what  came  irom  them  was 
t  as  moisture  drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathered  into  a  cloud,  and  fell  back 
»on  the  earth  again."  With  the  applicability  of  the  poetical  Cardinal's  remark  to 
e  business  in  hand,  the  obtaining  more  taxes,  we  hare  nothing  here  to  do  ;  but  the 
ssagc  itself  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  class  of  men 
whom  England  has  especial  reason  to  be  proud,  and  more  particularly  London  ;  of 
in  whose  business  it  has  been  to  draw  wealth  from  the  public^  by  a  kind  of  magical 
ocess  (peculiar  to  the  agents  of  the  great  wonder-worker,  Commerce),  which  leaTes 
e  public  richer  than  it  found  them,  and  whose  accumulations  haye,  indeed,  returned 
their  fellow-men,  blessed  with  the  fertilizing  influences  that  belong  to  a  higher  in- 
llectual  atmosphere.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  instances  which  will  rise  to  the 
jmory  of  every  one :  we  merely  therefore  observe  that  the  same  generation  that  he- 
ld the  foundation  of  the  Charter  Ilouse  by  one  merchant,  had  also  witnessed,  a  few 
ars  before,  the  erection  of  the  chief  commercial  building  of  the  greatest  commer- 
il  city  of  the  world  by  another ;  and  who,  not  content  with  that  act  of  princely 
nerosity — which,  taken  alone,  might  have  been  thought  only  an  exhibition  of  the 
mpathy  and  pride  of  class — transformed  his  own  residence  into  a  College,  and 
;hly  endowed  it  for  the  promotion  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  may  add  lustre 
d  dignity  to  any  and  every  calling.  No  wonder  that  London  holds  dear  the 
jmory  of  Sir  Thomas  Qresham. 

But,  in  the  Gresham  family,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  stands  not  alone. 
le  original  project  for  the  Exchange  itself  is  due  to  his  father.  Sir  Richard  Qresham, 
10,  in  1537,  whilst  Lord  Mayor,  drew  the  attention  of  the  minister,  Cromwell,  to  the 
bjcct,  and  laid  before  him  a  design  for  the  erection,  which  he  proposed  to  place  in 
tmbard  Street ;  whilst  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Qresham,  Sheriff  in  the  same  year  that 
chard  was  Mayor,  obtained  from  Ilenry  VIIL  the  original  foundation  of  Bethlehem 
)spital,  and  richly  endowed  with  his  own  means  Holt  School,  Norfolk,  where  was 
0  of  the  family  seats.  He  too  became  Mayor,  and  among  other  matters  made  his 
ar  of  office  memorable  by  the  revival  of  the  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Marching 
atch.     To  this  uncle  was  Thomas  Gresham  apprenticed. 

The  name  of  Gresham  is  derived  from  a  little  village  in  Norfolk,  where  the  ances- 
rs  of  the  future  civic  worthies  had  resided,  it  is  said,  for  generations.  Thomas,  the 
unger  of  two  sons,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  London  about  1519.  At  the 
oper  period  he  was  sent  to  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  which,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
3  father  thought  only  a  fitting  preparation  for  his  son's  future  career.  The  mercan- 
e  life,  apart  from  its  ends,  presented  at  the  period  in  question  many  picturesque 
d  exciting  features,  and  was  esteemed  so  honourable,  that,  in  some  of  the  greater 
cculations  of  the  day,  the  leading  names  comprise  those  of  the  most  influential 
bility,  and  who  by  no  means  appear  as  mere  nominal  patrons.  Gresham  had  evi- 
ntly  high  notions  of  the  power  and  influence  as  well  as  of  the  duties  of  the  British 
srchant  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Writing,  some  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
prenticeship,  to  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  says,  "  to  the  which 
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iicienee  I  mjaelf  was  apprenticed  eight  yenrs,  to  come  by  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge  that  I  bavo :'  he  then  goes  on  to  praise  his  father's  wisdom  iu  so  doing.  We 
shfill  see  presently  to  what  excellent  j^urpose  Gresham  turned  these  preparations. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Mercers*  Companj  in  1543,  lieing  then  m  his  twenty-fifth 
year;  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth  we  find  **  young  Thomi* 
GroAlmm'*  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  siege  of  Boulogne. 
Soon  After  he  married  Anne,  widow  of  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  to  the  lady 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Continent^  writtca 
some  years  later,  to  the  minister,  Sir  W,  Cecil,  he  aays,  *'  I  thank  you  for  the  gentl* 
entertainment  you  gave  to  my  poor  wife,  who  I  do  know  right  well  molests  you  dally 
for  my  coming  home* — Such  h  the  fondness  of  women  ! "  In  many  others  of  his  im- 
fH>rtant  husincss  letters,  Gresham  recurs  to  his  **  poor  wife;"  and  altogether  it  13  vciy 
evident  there  was  happiness  by  the  domestic  henrth.  We  now  reach  the  most  import- 
ant period  of  G  re  sham's  history  ;  for  from  it  may  he  dated  all  the  coQsequencfll 
which  have  made  his  name  memorable* 

There  w  ere  formerly  but  two  recognised  modes  of  obtaining  funds  for  great  national 
emergencies — subsidies,  levied  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign  or  the  go  vera- 
ment,  which  was  as  oJious  as  it  was  in  every  other  respect  objectionable — and  loaoi 
from  wealthy  merchantit^  generally  of  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries.  By  the  period 
in  question  the  last  had  become  the  mlu,  the  first  only  the  exception.  To  negociate 
the  loans  an  agent  became  necessary,  who  was  to  reside  abroad  ; — a  person,  of  counc^ 
of  distinguished  talent  and  probity,  and  of  ngrecahle  conciliatory  miinners.  Prior  to 
April,  IBi'Aj  and  during  a  period  of  conjiderablc  financial  disorder,  the  post  was  held 
by  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  was  unfitted  for  it ;  so,  sayj 
Gresham,  '^  I  was  sent  for  unto  the  Council,  and  brought  by  them  before  the  King*fl 
Jliye&ty,  to  know  my  opinion  (m  they  had  many  other  merchants)  what  way  with  the 
least  charge  his  l^laje^ty  might  grow  out  of  debt*'*  The  opinion  given  wa«  approved 
of^  and  Gresham  immediately  appointed  Royal  Agent.  He  set  off  with  his  family  to 
Antwerp,  the  then  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  financial 
dealings  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  tbey  presented  to  the 
man  who  had  deterniiued  to  revolutionise  the  system,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  youthful  King*a  manuicript  journal,  April,  1551: — **25,  A 
bargain  made  with  the  Fulcare  (the  Fuggers,  eminent  German  merchants)  for  about 
£iJi\iKH)j  that  in  May  and  August  should  be  paid, — for  the  deferring  of  it.  First, 
that  the  Fulcare  should  put  it  off  for  ten  iu  the  hundrcth  Secondly,  that  I  should 
buy  12,0lK)  marks*  weight,  at  six  shillings  the  ounce,  to  be  delivered  at  Antwerp^  and 
BO  conveyed  over.  Thirdly,  I  should  pay  100^000  crowns  for  a  very  fair  jewel  of  hi<, 
four  rubies  marvellously  hig^  one  orient  and  great  diamond,  and  one  great  pearl." 
Some  readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  the  tricks  of  the  disreputable  monay- 
lendcrs  of  our  own  day  traceable  to  such  high  and  respectable  origin.  The  zeal  with 
which  Gresham  entered  into  the  duties  of  iiis  appointmeut  must  have  been  sorely 
tried  in  many  ways ;  during  the  first  two  years,  for  instance,  he  was  called  over,  fre- 
quently at  the  shortest  notice,  no  less  than  forty  times  ! 

For  bis  services  of  all  kinds,  Gresham  certainly  received  no  a  tinted  reward*  He 
came  iu  for  some  of  the  spoils  v(  the  church,  or  monastic  bodies,  which  had  not  yet 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  reformers,  commissioners,  ministers,  and  courtiers.  In  the 
la^t  year  of  Edward's  reign  he  obtained  the  grant  of  Weitacre  Priory,  in  Norfolk, 
which  appears  to  have  been  worth  ahout  £2(K1  ^>er  annum.  Three  weeks  before  hi* 
death,  Edward  conferred  upon  him  other  church  lands  worth  £lu»  per  annum  ;  ani» 
by  an  instrument  l>earing  date  only  six  days  before  the  young  King^s  death,  Oresbam 
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got  a  good  slice  oufc  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  or  Priory  of  Our  Lady  of  WalflingbaiD, 
also  in  Norfolk,  and  out  of  some  other  church  or  monastic  demesnes  in  the  same 
county.  King  Edward  himself  had  said  that  he  thought  this  country  of  England 
could  bear  no  merchant  to  have  more  land  than  was  worth  £100  a  year  ;  but  he  had 
giyen  to  Gresham  what  must  have  been  worth  £400  a  year  in  those  days.  Counting 
only  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  this  was  a  fortune  equal  to  £3000  or  £4000 
of  the  present  day.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  of  all  that  has  made  England  what  she  now  is,  the  lands  bestowed  by  the  crown 
upon  Gresham  now  probably  render  twice  £4000  a  year.  Edward,  by  word  of  mouth, 
had  told  his  agent  and  merchant  that  he  should  know  that  he  had  served  a  king,  and 
Edward  was  enabled  and  allowed  by  Northumberland,  Gresham's  great  patron,  to 
keep  his  word. 

Ab  to  what  was  required  from  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  he  had  set  before 
him,  and  what  he  accomplished,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self. "  Before  I  was  called  to  serve,  there  was  no  other  way  devised  to  bring  the  King 
out  of  debt  but  to  transport  the  treasure  out  of  the  realm ;  or  else  by  way  of  ex- 
change, to  the  great  abasing  of  the  exchange ;  for  a  pound  of  our  current  money 
there  was  brought  down  in  value  to  but  sixteen  shillings  Flemish ;  and  for  lack  of 
payment  there  at  the  days  appointed,  for  to  preserve  his  Majesty's  credit  withal,  it  was 
customary  to  prolong  time  also  upon  interest,  which  interest,  besides  the  loss  of  the 
exchange,  amounted  imto  £40,000  by  year.  And  in  every  such  prolongation,  his 
Majesty  was  enforced  to  take  great  part  in  jewels,  or  wares,  to  his  extreme  loss  and 
damage ;  of  which  £40,000  loss  for  interest,  yearly,  I  have  by  my  travail  clearly  dis- 
charged the  said  King  every  penny."  The  direct  saving  from  this  source  alone  he 
estimates  at  £400,000.  The  means  by  which  it  was  done  are  thus  alluded  to: 
^  Whereas  I  found  the  exchange  at  sixteen  shillings  the  pound,  I  found  the  moans, 
nevertheless,  without  any  charge  to  the  King,  or  hindrance  of  any  other,  to  discharge 
the  King's  whole  debts,  as  they  grew,  at  twenty  shillings  and  twenty-two  shillings  the 
pound."  He  then  points  out  the  other  advantages  which  have  accrued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  raising  of  the  exchange :  ^'  All  foreign  commodities  be  fallen,  and  sold 
after  the  same  value,  to  the  enriching  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  in  their  commodi- 
ties, in  small  process  of  time,  above  £300,000  or  £400,000."  The  precious  metals,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are,  as  a  natural  consequence,  flowing  into  the  country,  and  the  credit 
of  the  sovereign  is  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  And  all  this  was  done  in  despite  of  the 
"  merchants,  both  strangers  and  English,  who  always  lay  in  wait  to  prevent  his  de- 
vices." It  would  be  diflicult  to  explain  the  natiure  of  these  devices  to  the  general 
reader  ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  present  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the 
far-sighted  character  of  Gresham's  mind,  and  of  the  claims  which  he  has  upon  the 
gratitude  of  every  English  merchant,  and  of  his  countrymen  generally.  Gresham's 
chief  opponents  were  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  whose  commercial  privileges 
were  a  great  cause  of  keeping  down  the  exchange,  and  which  produced  besides  great 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  among  our  native  merchants. 

The  Est^rlings,  or  Germans,  were  settled  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Ethclred  ;  when,  says  Pennant,  "  the  Germans  of  the  Steel-yard,  coming  with  their 
ships,  were  accounted  worthy  of  good  laws."  These  men  were  undoubtedly  our  first 
instructors  in  the  art  of  commerce.  For  several  centuries  they  were  the  chief  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  England,  and  the  profits  derived  from  their  trade,  and  their 
connection  with  the  great  Hanseatic  Confederation,  induced  our  sovereigns  to  bestow 
f>n  them  peculiar  privileges.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  London  journeymen  and 
apprentices  resented  the  favour  shown  to  them,  by  riots  and  by  attacks  on  the  ware- 
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houses  of  the  obDoxiouft  foreigners.  Iq  1552  it  was  deoidcd  by  the  GoTeniment  that 
the  Steelyard  mcrchnnts  had  forfeited  their  libeniea,  and  should  be  pl&cet]  for  tint 
futurtj  with  regard  to  the  duties  upon  the i reexports  and  imports,  on  the  same  footii^ 
as  other  strangers.  The  merit  of  this  abolition  of  **  rights*'  which,  to  ercrj  one  bnf 
theraaelves,  had  grown  into  serious  wrongs^  appears  to  have  been  neror  attributed  t» 
its  true  owner,  Greshara  ;  who  states  expres»ly^  in  his  account  of  the  •*  dcficet **  fef 
which  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  exchange,  that  he  '*  practised  with  the  Riltg  and 
mj  Lord  of  Northumberland  to  overthrow  the  Stcel-yard  ;"  and  the  dates  of  the  tiro 
events  show  that  he  was  successful  The  Steelyard,  or,  as  it  was  occasionally  called^ 
the  Steel-house,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  the  end  of  the  little  street 
utill  known  as  Steel-yard  Street,  a  short  distance  eastwards  from  Dowgate  Wharf. 
Here  also  was  the  very  interesting  Toutouic  Guildhall,  with  itj  two  famous  pictar«^ 
by  Hnlbein,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Riches  and  PoTcrty,  What  becanie  of 
these  pictures  we  know  not ;  they  arc  supposed  by  Pennant  to  have  been  carried  into 
Flanders  on  the  final  shutting  up  of  the  warehouse  by  Elizabeth  in  1597,  and  theoee 
into  Franco,  Zuecbero  copied  them  at  the  Stoel-yard  in  1574,  and  engparings,  probi- 
Lly  from  his  paintings,  were  made  in  the  last  century.  Pennant  thus  describes  the 
chief  features  of  the  designs  :  "  In  the  triumph  of  Riches,  PUitus  is  represented  in  a 
golden  car,  and  Fortune  sitting  before  him,  flinging  money  into  the  laps  of  profile 
holding  up  their  garments  to  receive  her  favours-  Ventidius  is  wrote  under  one,  0$^^ 
reus  under  another,  and  Themistocles  under  a  man  kneeling  beside  the  car,  Crcesui^ 
Midas,  and  Tantalus  follow  ;  Narcissus  holds  the  horse  of  the  first :  over  their  heads, 
in  the  clouds,  is  Nemesis  .  »  ,  .  By  the  sides  of  the  horses  walk  dropsical  and 
other  diseased  figures,  the  too  frequent  attendants  of  Riches.  Poverty  appears  in 
another  car  mean  and  shuttered,  half  naked,  squalid,  and  meagre.  Behind  her  siti 
Jlidfortunc  ;  before  her  Memory,  Experience,  Industry,  and  Hope.  The  car  h  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  a  pair  of  asses  ;  Piligence  drives  the  ass,  and  Solicitude,  with 
a  face  of  care,  goads  the  ox.  By  the  sides  of  the  car  walk  Labour,  represented  hj 
lusty  workmen  with  their  tools,  with  cheerful  looks  ;  and  behind  them  Misery  and 
Beggary,  in  ru,gged  wcedn,  with  countenances  replete  with  wretchedness  and  dis- 
content." 

The  document  from  which  we  hare  transcribed  the  foregoing  passages  relating  to 
0resbam*8  financial  miracles,  for  such  they  then  appeared  to  all  parties,  is  a  Blemoriil 
presented  to  Queen  Mary  soon  after  the  execution  of  Gre^ham's  patron,  the  Duke  uf 
Northumberland,  on  no  less  occasion  than  that  of  Greiihara  being  removed  from  the 
office  he  had  filled  with  so  much  ability  and  success.  That  removal  may  in  some  waj 
or  other,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  his  friendsLip  with  the  fallen  Earl ;  and  Gre&batP, 
naturally  alarmed,  eeems  to  have  feared  that  the  entire  ruin  of  his  prospects  was  about 
to  take  place.  Having  mentioned  the  late  King^s  acknowledgment  of  his  senricest,  he 
next  laments  the  influence  of  hi*i  euemies,  and  a  loss  he  had  just  heard  of  **  by  easualtj 
of  weather  ;'*  "and  now/*  says  he,  *-  God  help  poor  Gresham  i"  Whatever  the  cauic 
of  his  momentary  disgrace^  the  services  of  Gresham  were  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
the  Government  were  unable  to  dispense  with,  so  he  was  soon  reinstated  ;  and  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  tlirune  he  was  able  to  give  a  scarcely  less  satisfactory 
of  what  he  had  done  for  Mary,  and  of  the  reward  he  had  received,  than  is  c  : 
in  the  memorial  above  mentioned.  He  was  p»rcsent  at  the  first  council  held  by  tbc 
Virgin  Queen,  at  HatGeld,  and  was  received  with  marked  favour.  Elizabeth,  to  dUni- 
pate  his  fear«  of  what  his  enemies  might  say  in  his  absence,  told  him  she  would  keej> 
one  ear  shut  from  his  enemies,  that  should  Iks  ever  open  to  him  j  and  promised  hinii 
if  tie  did  her  none  other  service  than  he  had  done  tu  King  Edward,  her  late  brothtfj 
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ad  Queen  Mary,  her  late  sister,  she  would  give  him  as  much  land  as  erer  thej  both 
id.  The  characteristic  reply  was  an  exposition  of  his  financial  views,  ending  with 
tie  following  admirable  advice : — '*  An  it  please  your  Majesty  to  restore  this  your 
sahn  into  such  estate  as  heretofore  it  hath  been, — First,  your  Highness  hath  none 
ther  ways  but,  when  time  and  opportunity  serveth,  to  bring  your  base  money  into 
ne,  of  eleven  ounces  fine ;  and  so  gold  after  the  rate.  Secondly,  not  to  restore  the 
teel-yard  to  the  usurped  privilege.  Thirdly,  to  grant  as  few  licences  as  you  can. 
'ourthly,  to  copie  in  as  small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas.  Fifthly,  to  keep  your 
redit,  and  specially  with  your  own  merchants ;  for  it  is  they  who  must  stand  by  you 
t  all  events  in  your  necessity."  It  is  worth  noting  how  implicitly  the  advice  appears 
7  have  been  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  licences.  In  carrying 
ut  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  reforms  proposed,  the  restoration  of  a  debased  coinage, 
fresham  himself  was,  if  not  a  chief  actor,  evidently  the  main  adviser,  for  he  introduced 
tie  foreigners  who  executed  the  gigantic  task  proposed,  and  was  one  of  their  sureties 
uring  its  performance.  The  Steel-yard  not  only  did  not  recover  "  its  usurped  privilege," 
ut  was  finally  closed  by  the  Queen.  And  as  to  the  disuse  of  foreign  loans,  and  the 
stablishment  of  domestic  credit,  Qresham  again  appears  not  only  as  the  author  of 
tie  propositions,  but  as  the  man  who  carried  them  into  execution.    Elizabeth  made 

subsidy  in  1570  throughout  England,  which  proposed  no  more  than  £35,477  6s.  6d, 
lore  money  was  indispensable ;  so,  the  subsidy  having  failed,  Gresbam  was  empowered 
3  negociate  with  the  great  body  of  British  merchants  known  as  the  Merchant  Ad- 
enturers.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  merchants  and  the  Queen  held  yery  different 
pinions  on  the  subject  of  loans,  which  need  not  excite  surprise  whei)  ^e  know  what 
tie  Queen's  opinions  were,  or  at  least  her  conduct,  which  may  be  taken  as  their  best 
epresentative.  Whenever  she  was  in  want  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  her  remedy  was 
trikingly  simple :  one  of  the  city  companies  was  desired  to  furnish  it.  liTor  was  this 
11.  On  one  occasion  she  required  the  ironmongers  to  send  her  £60 ;  and  if  they  were 
nprovided,  thei/  teere  to  borrow  it  for  her  immediately,  and  pay  the  interest  themselves. 
'he  Merchant  Adventurers  were  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  application.  At  last  they 
eferred  the  matter  to  a  common  hall,  where  the  loan  was  refused  by  a  show  of  hands, 
(ut  if  they  had  known  the  importance  Gresham  attached  to  the  matter,  they  might 
Ave  saved  themselves  much  trouble.  He  was  a  man  who  could  never  understand 
iilure  in  any  scheme  he  undertook.  He  now  met  their  refusal  by  a  show  of  great 
iirprise  and  indignation  ;  he  caused  the  Queen's  Council  to  write,  expressing  its  dis- 
leasure ;  then,  again  going  quietly,  and  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  to  the  individuals  whom 
e  had  marked  out  for  express  favour,  he  soon  obtained  some  ;£2 1,000  for  six  months, 
'he  loan  had  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months ;  but  in  the  mean 
ime  the  merchants  had  become  convinced  that  principal  and  interest  were  safe  in 
be  royal  hands,  and  that  Gresham  had  understood  their  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
lie  sovereign,  better  than  either  party  had  understood  them  for  themselves.  From 
bat  time  we  hear  no  more  of  foreign  loans. 

Among  the  less  permanently  valuable  services  of  Gresham,  but  which,  during  his 
wn  lifetime,  formed  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
bvernment,  was  the  peculiar  and  delicate  office  which  be  undertook,  in  addition  to 
is  other  multifarious  occupations,  as  Queen's  agent  for  the  negociation  of  loans,  and 
lueen's  merchant  for  the  supply  of  military  and  other  stores, — namely,  that  of  being 
be  Government's  chief  continental  correspondent.  Antwerp  was  then  "what  London 
I  now, — the  centre  of  intelligence ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  Flemish  news,  Gresham  con- 
eyed  home  the  freshest  intelligence  respecting  the  Pope,  derived  from  Rome,  Naples, 
r  Venice;  respecting  the  Turk,  derived  from  Constantinople  or  Tripoli;  Spanish  news. 
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from  Seville  or  Toledo  ;  and  not  least  oft45n,  tidings  of  wbat  was  passing  or  rumoured' 
in  Swedeo,  Denmark,  Ooimany,  and  Franco/'*  The  Fleuush  correffpondence  of  Uit 
period,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  letterB,  13  almost  entirely  written  hy  him ;  ftnd  tk 
ovidenees  are  manifold  of  thc»  great  reliance  Klizabctli  and  her  ministers  placed  is  hk 
industiy,  talents,  and  judgment.  Gresbam,  it  appears,  had  a  regular  staff  of  ipid^ 
constantly  running:  to  and  fro,  Tbus,  when  it  was  known,  in  1560,  that  an  army  hai 
encamped  in  Gvielderland,  Oresbam  immediately  sent  a  servant  with  fifty  crowM, 
who  was  to  stay  in  the  camp  so  lone;  as  the  money  lasted.  Among  the  person!  of 
class  whom  he  employed  was  one  llogan,  of  whom  Elizabeth  espreesed  her 
an  the  man  was  professedly  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  Grefham 
bi^  royal  mistress  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  wa^  doing.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  same  pursuit^  setting  time  and  place  at  defiance  wheneT* 
thing  of  high  importance  had  to  be  done,  and  he  could  trujrt  himself  only  to  doi 
Ills  skill  in  some  of  the  manosuvrea  that  were  then  looked  on,  we  presume,  as  qui! 
proper  to  diplomacyj  has  been  recorded  by  Sti-ada,  the  historian  of  the  Law  C01 
wars,  "  The  Emperor  (Maximilian  II.),  by  edict,  prohibited  and  made  it  death 
any  German  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of  Spain,  which,  among  divers  others, 
dee[>ly  it  was  resented  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  (though  otherwise  subtle  and  dose] 
bo  expressed  at  table,  wine  laying  open  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  For,  being  inviied 
Gresham  (ageut  for  the  Queen  of  England),  after  ho  had  drunk  soundly,  the 
began  in  a  great  fury  to  inyeigh  against  the  Emperor's  edict ;  '  that  the  Em 
the  KiDg,  and  whosoerer  was  of  their  opinion,  deceived  themselves ;  that  not  only 
Germans  would  take  arms,  but  a  groat  sort  of  other  nations  bordering  upon  the  empi 
that  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  many  others,  would  not  be  wanting,  which  both  woi 
and  could  help  the  confederated  Low-Countrymen."'  The  importance  of  this  refi 
lation  to  Elizabeth  will  be  appreciated  when  we  remember  the  continual  mipport  A 
rendered  through  her  reign  to  the  Protectants  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  daiigtf 
her  own  kiogdom  might  be  placed  in  if  the  measures  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  till 
Emperor  with  regard  to  Germany  wero  successful.  Another  of  Gresham^s  duties  ia- 
volved  considerable  personal  danger,  xinmiunition  was  continually  wanted  by  ihM 
English  Government  from  Antwerp  ;  but  this  want  could  only  be  supplied  in  gre»l 
secrecy,  for  the  laws  of  the  Low  Countries  attached  the  severest  penalties  to  th| 
exporters*  All  kinds  of  ingenious  schemes  were  consequently  employed.  The 
munition  was  concealed,  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  in  almost  every  ship  tha 
left  Antwerp  for  England  ;  and  in  Grcsbam*s  correspondence  on  the  subject  relw^ 
ml]t»j  satiDH,  and  damasks  represent  the  forbidden  articles.  The  continual  arriTal  4 
these  stores  at  the  Tower  attracted  attention,  although  even  that  danger  haii  b«« 
pointed  out  by  Grcsham  to  the  council  at  home,  with  a  remedy  which  was  perha{ 
thought  unnecesuary.  Ilcuce  the  catastrophe.  In  IGGO  he  writes  to  say,  **  he 
wholly  at  his  wits*  end"  For  on  the  13th  of  June,  "at  six  of  the  clock  at  nighi 
the  chief  searcher  (who  is  all  my  worker,  and  conveyer  of  all  my  ivZi^fx)  gave  me 
understand  that  there  had  been  an  Englishman  with  the  Costomer,  and  had  informi 
him  that  of  late  I  had  many  veii^rt^  arrived  at  London  of  all  sorts,  and  that,  if  1 
made  a  general  search  now,  he  should  find  a  great  booty.  Which  matter  the  Costcdail 
opened  to  the  searcher  my  friend,  and  commanded  him  to  be  with  him  on  the  15th  di] 
very  early  in  the  morning,"  But  Grcsham*s  liberality  had  not  enlisted  the  scarcha 
alone  in  his  favour ;  a  kind  of  council  was  held  on  the  matter ;  and  the  result 
that  they  agreed  among  themselves  that  if  they  interfered  Grcsham  would  not  tak«  fl 

•  '  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thonma  Grcsham,'  by  John  William  Bnrgon. 
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good  part  at  their  hands.  Dogberry  himself  never  arrived  at  a  sager  conclusion. 
id  so  the  matter  ended,  to  the  Royal  Merchant's  great  relief,  who  desired  the  pro- 
r  parties  at  home,  '^  on  the  reverence  of  God,"  to  take  better  care  for  the  future. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Gresham  was  an  experienced  smuggler,  and  that  he  stood  on  a 
ry  friendly  footing  with  the  Custom-house  officers  of  Antwerp,  and  with  the  other 
Qctionaries  of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  that  exportation  of 
Lned  money  or  bullion,  which  formed  an  object  of  so  much  solicitude  in  all  the 
un  tries  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  which  it  was  Gresham's  great  business  to 
ocure.  We  find  under  his  own  hand  some  brief  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
lus  he  lets  us  know,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  gave  the  captain  of  Gravelines  twelve 
la  of  fine  black  velvet,  and  every  Custom-house  officer  and  searcher  eight  ells  of 
ack  cloth,  for  their  new  year's  gift ;  and,  after  this,  he  tells  us,  that  the  gates  of  the 
•wn  were  left  open  all  night  to  his  servants,  and  the  money  they  carried.  But  he 
iflo  caroused  ^'  pottles  deep "  with  the  Flemish  functionaries,  and  he  complains  of 
lis  necessary  work  as  being  the  hardest  of  alL  "  All  their  cheer,"  he  writes  to  their 
onours  of  the  privy  council,  "  is  in  drink,  which  I  can  very  ill  away  withal  [which 

can  but  ill  bear];  but  it  must  needs  be  done,  for  the  better  compassing  of  my 
usiness  hereafter." 

Some'of  these  transactions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  more  than  questionable  character; 
ut  whilst  the  private  and  political  honours  of  our  own  public  men  are  so  often  ac- 
nowledged  even  by  themselves  to  present  distinctions  with  differences,  it  would  be 
njust  not  to  give  Gresham  whatever  benefit  may  belong  to  such  a  consideration. 
Ub  private  character,  nay,  his  public  even,  where  it  refers  simply  to  aught  pertain* 
ig  to  self,  is  unspotted ;  and  with  respect  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  Antwerp 
'hilst  receiving  its  protection  as  an  English  official,  his  paid  spies,  his  bribes,  &c., 
Iiey  are  but  part  of  the  widely-spreading  system  of  artifice  which  the  great  states- 
len  of  the*  sixteenth  century  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  social  fabric. 
b  is  astonishing  what  little  materials  went  to  the  formation  of  their  great  policy. 

With  a  few  personal  notices  of  Gresham  we  now  conclude  his  hbtory,  with  the  ex- 
option  of  those  prominent  features  of  it  which  more  particularly  give  to  thai  history 
»  interest,  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  treated  independently.  Thomas  Gresham 
ecame  Sir  Thomas  on  the  occasion  of  his  undertaking  the  duties  of  ambassador  at  the 
:>art  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  His  principal  English  residences  were  in  Lombard 
treet ;  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  previously  a  favourite  old  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
anterbury ;  and  Osterley,  in  Middlesex :  he  had  other  country  houses,  but  of  less 
nportance.  Lombard  Street  was,  in  Gresham's  time,  the  busiest  and  most  important 
;reet  in  London,  for  it  was  there  that  the  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
>ngregated  in  the  open  air.  In  short,  it  was  as  yet  the  only  Exchange.  Like  all  other 
ankers  and  merchants  of  the  day,  Gresham  had  his  shop  in  this  street,  with  his  grass- 
opper  over  the  door  as  his  sign.  Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  so  doing  may  yet 
K>k  upon  the  site  of  Gresham's  house.  It  stood  where  now  stands  the  banking-house 
r  Messrs.  Stone,  Martin,  and  Co.  Pennant  saw  the  sign  itself  in  the  last  century, 
hich  is  understood  to  have  remained  on  the  spot  till  the  erection  of  the  present 
uilding.  Mayfield  and  Osterley  were  magnificent  places ;  the  furniture  of  Mayfield 
us  estimated  at  ;£7550 ;  and  in  both  Gresham  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  his 
)yal  mistress.  One  of  the  rooms  yet  existing  among  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Mayfield 
1  called  the  Queen's  chamber  to  this  day.  Of  Osterley,  Norden,  the  local  historian, 
>eaks  as  of  *'  a  fair  and  stately  building  of  brick,"  and  that  the  park  was  formerly 
garnished  with  many  fair  ponds,  which  afforded  not  only  fish,  and  fowls,  and  swans, 
nd  other  water-fowl,  but  also  of  great  use  for  mills,  as  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  and  com- 
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mills.    There  w&ft  also  a  rerj  fair  beronry,  for  the  increnao  and  preaerTatian  irhenof  { 
sundrj  allurementa  were  devised  and  fet  up."     The  pf^er-mUl  is  a  ne^r  point  ii 
Grcsham'fl  history  ;  it  was  one  of  the  earlieBt^  if  not  the  earliest,  established  ia  tk)  J 
country.    Wm  prottjg^j  the  poet  Churchyard,  says — 

**  OkflB  mM  at  flrat  «§  strange  to  make  or  riew 
Ab  paper  now*  thiit  ie  devisM  of  new. 
Of  new  1  mciQ  in  England ;  mve  one  man 
Thill  hath  grcut  wealth,  and  roi^ht  much  trciaare  spare ; 
Who  with  some  charge  a  paper  mill  began ; 
And  after  built  a  stately  work  most  rare — 
TheBoyal  Exchange.-*  • 

Does  ihe  poet  here  give  his  patron  a  hint  \ — "and  might  much  treasuri^ 
It  looks  very  like  it.     This  was  written  ahout  the  period  of  £H2&beth*s  Tisit  to 
perhaps  a  abort  time  before.     Among  the  other  magnificent  preparations 
Qrcftbam  was  one  that  it  19  peculiiirly  agreeable  to  read  of,  as  showing  the  latenl 
of  literature,  and  everything  connected  with  it^  that  so  often  breaks  out  in  the  life 
the  bustling  merchant  of  the  world.     We  refer  to  a  play  and  a  pageant  by  Th< 
Cliurchyiird,  written  and  produced  expressly  for  the  occasion.     Fuller  adds  anol 
noticeable  incident : — "  Her  jnajesty  fuund  fault  with  the  court  of  the  houae  as  !0|] 
great  ;  nffirtning  that  it  would  appear  more  bandsorao  if  dividt'd  with  a  wall  in 
middle.     Whjit  doth  Sir  Thoiniis^  but  in  the  night-time  send  for  workmen  to  Ix^odoij 
(money  commatidfl  all  things),  who  so  speedily  and  silently  apply  their  l)usin«J^ 
the  next  morning  discovered  that  court  double,  which  the  night  had  left  single 
What   the   Queen  said  is  unknown  ;  no  doubt  (jrcpham  received  his  reward 
delight  and  surprise  visible  on   his  royal   mistress's  face.     The  courtiers,  thmkioi^] 
perhaps,  the  merchant  hud  outdone  them  even  in  their  own  way,  "disported 
selves  with  their  several  expressions  ;  some  avowing  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  m  *w 
change  a  building,  who   cuuld  build  a  change  ;  others  (reflecting  on   some  kno^ 
differences  in  this  knight *s  family)  affirmed   that  any  house  is  easier  divided  tJ 
united.*'     This  visit  took  place  in  1571.     Eight  jear.s  later,  "on  Saturday,  the  2lst 
November,  1579,*'  writes  Holinsbed,  *' between  six   and  seven  of  the  clock   in 
evening^  coming  from  the  Exchange  to  his  house  which  he  had  sumptuously  biiih 
in  Biahopsgatc  Street,  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  bis  kitchen  ;  and,  being  taken  up, 
found  speechless,  and  presently  dead.**     He  lies  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen's,       ~~ 
gate,  near  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  beneath  a  costly  yet  unambittona-i 
memorial  J  constructed  by  his  own  orders  during  his  lifetime.     Two  hundred  poof 
and  women  in  black  gowns  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in  a  procession  of 
unequalled  splendour.     The  tomb  bears  the  simple  inscription,  "Sir  Thomas  Gi 
Knt.,  buried  Decemlnjr  the  l/ith,  1579  ;"  and  even  this  is  only  of  the  date  of  17; 
for  it  was  thonght,  says  Pennant,  "  so  great  a  name  needed  not  the  proclamatiM 
an  epitaph.*' 

The  motives  or  impulses  which  move  men  to  the  performance  of  great  charil 
actions  are  of  course  as  various  as  their  characters,  and,  where  they  have  not 
selves  explained  them  to  us^  must  be  looked  for  in  that  durectiom     In  Gresham*s 
many  concurring  circumstances  probably  aided   the  formation  of  his  plan  for 
Exchange.     His  father  bad  desired  to  see  the  merchants  of  England  lodged  as  vt^ 
those  of  Antwerp,  where  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  their  new 
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mac^mficent  Boune.    His  own  residoaoe,  ia  the  very  centre  of  the  meeting-place^ 

must  have  saved  him  personally  from  its  inconyeniences  ;  but  the  same  circumstance 

may  hare  afforded  him  more  leisurable  opportunity  for  seeing  how  it  affected  others 

leas  £aTouiably  situated.    His  biographer  seems  to  think  a  nearer  motire  may  have 

l>een  at  work.    His  only  son  died  in  1564  ;  and  with  him,  no  doubt,  a  great  portion 

of  the  magnificent  fabric  of  future  rank  and  power  which  should  be  his  in  the  persont 

of   his  descendants.    His  father  had  died  some  years  before.    As  the  old  facet 

disappeared,  old  objects  would  lose  their  attraction.    Those  only  who  have  felt 

bereaTement  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  new  object  at  such  a  time  ;  an  object  into 

which  the  energies — that,  unemployed  in  their  usual  task,  have  become  but  so  many 

instruments  of  self-torture,  enhancing  the  grief  which  they  ought  to  allay— can  be 

forcibly  directed,  and  there  drawn  into  full  occupation.    Young  Qresham  died  in  1564, 

la  that  same  year  we  find,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Aldermeni  the  proposal 

was  made  to  the  Court  by  Sir  Thomas  Qresham  respecting  the  erection  of  the 

Exchange. 

We  may  see  how  much  the  proposed  building  was  needed  from  the  picture  Stow,  in 
his  *  Chronicle,'  has  left  us  of  Lombard  Street.  **  The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  as  wel} 
English  as  strangers,  for  their  general  making  of  bargains,  contracts,  and  commerce 
.  .  .  did  usually  meet  twice  every  day,''  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  "  But  tbess 
meetings  were  unpleasant  and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  walking  and  talking  in  aa 
open  narrow  street  .  .  .  being  there  constrained  either  to  endure  all  eztrei^es  of 
weather,  viz.,  heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain ;  or  else  to  shelter  themselves  in  shops." 
Sif  Thomas  now  offered  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  by  erecting  ^  Bourse  or  Ex- 
change, provided  a  site  was  found.  A  subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for 
the  purchase  of  the  chosen  spot  in  Combill  and  in  the  alleys  at  the  back,  which, 
wi^h  the  houses  thereon  standing,  were  ultimately  bought  for  £3532.  The  ground 
was  then  made  plain,  and  the  whole  conveyed  over  to  Sir  Thomas  Qresham,  by  certain 
aldermen,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  generally.  Sir  Thomas,  on  his  part,  "  being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Rivers,  alderman,  in  company  with  Sir  William  Qarrard,  Sir 
William  Chester,  Thomas  Rowe,  Lionel  Ducket,  Qemmn  Cioll,  and  Thomas  Banister, 
most  frankly  and  lovingly  promised  that,  within  a  month  after  the  Bourse  should  }>» 
fully  finished,  he  would  present  it  in  equal  moieties  to  the  City  and  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany. In  token  of  his  sincerity,  he  thereupon  gave  his  hand  to  Sir  William  Qarrard ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  friends,  drank  a  carouse  to  his  kinsman,  T)iomas 
Eowe."  Mr.  Burgon  adds  to  this  passage  the  remark :  ^  Uow  rarely  do  ancient  docu- 
ments furnish  us  with  such  a  picture  of  ancient  manners."  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1666,  the  founder  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation,  accompanied  by  several  alder- 
men, each  of  whom  laid  a  piece  of  gold  upon  it  for  the  workmen.  By  Kovember, 
1567,  the  entire  building  was  completed.  There  is  a  curious  tradition,  not  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  frame-work  of  the  Exchange. 
Gresham,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of ''  my  bouse  at  Rinxhall,  where  I  make  all  my 
provision  for  my  timber  for  the  Bourse."  Rinxhall,  or  Ringshall,  is  near  Battisford, 
in  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  great  common,  called  Battisford  Tye.  This 
was  formerly  rich  in  wood  :  and  in  a  certain  part  of  it  the  remains  of  five  or  six  saw- 
pits  are  still  discernible.  These,  says  tradition,  are  the  same  that  were  employed  in 
the  frame-work  of  the  great  Bourse,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
entirely  constructed  here.  The  architect  was  one  Henrick,  a  Fleming,  who,  it  appears, 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Flanders  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  edifice,  to  obtain  both  materials  and  men,    The  stone,  the  slates,  the  iron, 
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tbc  wainscot,  and  tbc  g1a55,  fill  came  from  Antwerp.  Holmshed  soenu  to  in) 
*'  he  Wrgained  for  the  whole  mould  and  aubataucc  of  his  workmanship  in  Flanden.*^ 
Qre^hnm  had  evidently  made  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  he  ghoold  be  at  lib«nf  I 
to  ©mploy  Flemish  artists  and  workmen^for  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  acceding  to  hii 
propo«ft],  agreed  also  thut  **  strangers**  might  he  employed.  Many  annoyanecs^  how- 
ever, were  experienced  from  the  English  bricklayers,  ''  both  in  words  and  deedA.** 
The  magnificent  range  of  etatues  which  clisLinguishel  the  Exchange  were  also  moi| 
probably  made  in  Flauders  ;  for  ^Ir,  Buri^on,  we  think,  entirely  mistakes  the  meaoM 
of  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Clough^  Orcshum's  factor,  who  say«,  "  I  hftff 
received  the  picturea  you  write  of,  whereof  I  will  cause  the  Queen's  Majesty  tt 
be  matlcj  and  will  seod  you  the  rest  back  again  with  that,  so  soon  as  it  is  dooe.^' 
Gresham'a  biographer  snppoHca  from  ihia  that  some  of  the  /tf/ttues  were  sent  over  froii 
England,  where  he  consequently  presumes  they  had  been  made,  to  show  the  Flemi^ 
artist  the  style  in  which  he  was  to  construct  Queen  Elizabeth  s.  Is  it  not  much  niofV 
llikcly  that  the  *' pictures**  were  really  pictures,  containing  perhaps  representations  of 
jibe  statuesi,  if  such  Fere  needed,  and  difi^erent  portraits  of  her  Majesty,  to  tkssda/b  Ik/k 
[fculptor  in  his  task  I  i 

The  general  aspect  of  the  new  building  jtrcscnted  etriking  evidence  of  its  in  eTdjTi 
way  Ficmisli  character.  As  Flemish  materials,  Flemish  workmen,  and  a  Flemish 
-architect  were  employed  in  the  execution,  so  was  the  design  itself  a  tolerably  closi 
■imitation  of  a  Flemish  building — the  great  Bourse  of  Antwerp.  Two  prints  haft 
been  preserved  of  an  interesting  character,  which  show  very  completely  the  intcrier 
and  exterior  aspeeta  of  the  bviildmg.  They  were  executed  in  156y,  and  from  Uit 
date,  and  the  inscription  upon  them,  it  appears  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Burgon  sug^ 
gesta,  that  they  were  engraved  at  Gresham'a  own  order.  The  English  inscription  ii 
as  follows: — ''Sir  Tboma,H  Oresham,  kDigbt,  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  to  tlH: 
ornament  and  public  use  of  this  royal  city  of  London,  caused  this  place  from  the  found**] 
tion  to  be  erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  15fMi  ;  and  is  full  ended  anno  1569.**  ThiJ 
inscription  ia  repeated  in  the  prints  in  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  implying  a  care  fofj 
its  being  read  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which  may  be  attributed  with  greater  pn^l 
babilitj  to  Sir  Thomas  Grei^ham  than  to  any  one  else.  The  principal  feature  of  th* 
«xt«rior  riew  is  a  lofty  square  tower  with  two  balconied  galleries,  and  a  grasthoppet 
surmounting  the  ball  at  its  top,  which  stands  on  one  side  the  entrance,  and  fenned' 
a  bell-tower,  from  which  issued  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  th©  mvt' 
chants'  call  to  '*  ^Change/*  The  pillara  of  the  court  were  of  marble.  Ail  the  foiH 
corners  of  the  buihling  were  ornamented  with  the  founder's  crest,  the  grasshopper,  il 
allusion  to  wliich  aad  the  Exchange,  Eishop  Hallf  in  his  description  of  **  the  braij»> 
sick  youth,'*  says— 


'  And  now  he  plies  the  ncws-fuU  grasshopper 
Of  vojagc«  and  ventures  to  inquire." 


he^i 


The  building  consisted  essentially  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  thel 
being  laid  out  in  shops,  one  humfred  lu  nimiber,  and  tbc  other  into  walks  and 
for  the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the  exterior.  For  two  or  three  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  building  tbc  shops  remained  "  in  a  manner  empty/*  and,  for  the  timfl^ , 
caused  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  founder,  who  anticipated  a  handaOOM 
revenue  from  that  source.  But  the  persevering  spirit  of  Gresham  was  a^  actively  ftl| 
work  as  ever;  and  a  new  "device"  soon  altered  the  cbeerlcasdooking  aspect  of  tht) 
place.     It  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Queen  was  going  to  visit  it,  and  Greshain*! ' 
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prepaimtorj  moyemento  showed  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  matter.  ^He 
went,'*  S9LJ8  Stow,  "  twice  in  one  day  round  about  the  upper  Pawn*,  and  besought 
those  few  shopkeepers  then  present  that  thej  would  furnish  and  adorn  with  wares  and 
wax-lights  as  many  shops  as  they  either  could  or  would,  and  they  should  hare  all 
those  shops  so  furnished  rent-free  that  year,  which  otherwise  at  that  time  was  forty 
shillings  a  shop  by  the  year."  All  being  prepared — amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
in  erery  part  of  the  city — *^  the  Queen's  Majesty,  attended  with  her  nobility,  came  from 
ker  house  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset  House,  and  entered  the  city  by  Temple  Bar, 
through  Fleet  Street,  Cheap,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse  to  Sir  Thomas 
Qreaham's  house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  she  dined.  After  dinner  her  Majesty, 
returning  through  Comhill,  entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  that  she 
had  yiewed  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  especially  the  Pawn,  which  was 
richly  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the  city,  she  caused  the  same 
Burse,  by  a  herald  and  trumpet,  to  be  proclaimed  the  Boj/al  ExchaYige,  and  so  to  be 
called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  otherwise."  A  bas-relief  over  the  entrance  through 
which  Elizabeth  had  passed  existed  down  to  the  fire,  oommemoratiye  of  this  incident. 
A  still  more  important  memorial,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  a  play,  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  T.  Hey  wood  (whom  Charles  Lamb  finely  calls  a  sort  of  proM  Shakspere), 
under  the  voluminous  titles  of—'  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody ;  or  the 
Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;'  and  '  The  Second  Part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Troubles ; 
Doctor  Parry's  Treasons ;  the  Building  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  the  famous 
Victory  in  Anno  1588.'  As  it  did  not  suit  Heywood,  nor  perhaps  his  audiences,  who 
looked  upon  Qresham  as  a  miracle  of  wealth  and  generosity,  to  abide  by  the  exact 
vulgar  &cts  as  above  narrated,  the  poet  gives  us  a  new  reading  of  the  Egyptian 
story.  At  the  banquet  Gresham  produces  a  pearl  of  such  value  that  few  could  afibrd 
to  buy  it  from  him,  and,  having  crushed  it  to  powder,  drinks  it  off  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

"  Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes  ! 
Instead  of  sugar,  Gresham  drinks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  queen  and  mistress ;  pledge  it,  lords ! " 

We  may  here  mention  that  another  play  also  exists  to  mark  the  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  Royal  Merchant  during  his  lifetime.  The  one  we  now  refer  to  is  in 
Latin,  and  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  There  are 
twenty  persons  in  the  list  of  characters,  the  first,  Rialto,  being  intended  for  Sir 
Thomas  himself.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  delivered  by  Mercury,  and  the  scene 
is  the  Royal  Exchange.  From  the  period  of  the  Queen's  visit  the  shops  of  the  Pawn 
soon  rose  in  value  from  forty  shillings  to  four  pounds  ten,  *'  and  then,"  says  Stow,  '*  all 
shops  were  furnished  according  to  that  time :  for  then  the  milliners  or  haberdashers  in 
that  place  sold  mousetraps,  bird-cages,  shoeing-homs,  Ian  thorns,  and  Jews'  trumpets, 
<&c.  There  was  also  at  that  time  that  kept  shops  in  the  upper  Pawn  of  the  Royal 
Exchange — armourers,  that  sold  both  new  and  old  armour,  apothecaries,  booksellers, 
goldsmiths,  and  glass-sellers."  But  we  have  in  this  passage  only  an  indication  of  the 
transition  period  of  the  Exchange ;  for  a  few  years  later  still,  and  the  shops  were 
filled  with  the  richest  wares  that  the  world  of  commerce  could  produce,  till  even 
princes,  according  to  Stow's  pleasant  exaggeration,  sent  daily  to  be  served  of  the  best 
sort.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the  old  Exchange  are  its  literary 
memorials,  though,  for  the  most  part,  their  authors  are  unknown  to  fame.    One  of 

•  The  bazaar  part  of  the  Exchange >a8  so  called;  possibly  a  corrupted  form  of  Bahn — 
the  German  word  for  a  path  or  waXk, 
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the»e,  the  Rer.  S&muel  Ralley  &  ckrgjmAQ  who  wioie  bo  less  than  one  hundrvd  tal 
ten  BifcouTs^,  M^dttfttious,  and  Coutomplfttions  on  the  Great  Fire,  thus  spciik«  of  ibe 
Exchjvuge  :  '^  How  full  of  riches  wa!»  that  Eoyn.1  EiLchange  I  rich  men  in  th«  midfi 
gf  it,  rich  goodg  hhovQ  and  beneath  !  There  men  walked  upon  the  top  of  a  veaMj 
mine  ;  con^ideriog  what  eastern  treasureBi  cost  I  j  spicc»»  and  iiuch-Like  thitigs  von 
laid  up  in  the  bowels  (I  mean  the  cellars)  of  that  place*  Aa  for  the  upper  part  of  il, 
waii  it  not  the  great  istorchgiue  ^vheuce  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Kncrland  were  fu^ 
uished  with  nio.st  of  those  costlj  things  wherewith  they  did  adorn  either  their  do«eti 
or  tiieuiselves  }  llere,  if  any  where,  might  a  man  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  worl<i 
in  a  moment/'  And  in  an  Ciually  picturesque  strain  he  continues  :  ''  What  x^tiiciii 
thing  could  entertain  tbc  scnseg^  the  fantasies  of  men,  that  wilh  not  there  to  be  had) 
Such  was  the  Jcligbt  that  uiauy  gallantd  took  in  that  magiiLzinc  of  all  curioiu  variHi^i, 
that  tbey  could  almost  have  dwelt  there  {going  from  sliop  to  shop  like  bee  ffooj  ilow«r 
lo  flowci-)}  if  tbey  had  but  had  a  fountain  of  money  that  could  not  be  drawn  dry*  I 
doubt  not  but  a  Mithomedan,  who  never  expocti  other  than  sensual  deltghttf,  would 
gladly  have  availed  himtjclf  of  tbat  place,  and  the  treasures  of  it,  for  his  hcaren,  anil 
have  thought  there  was  none  like  it/'  Tbe  Pawn,  the  f>art  be  principally  referred  to^ 
was  thesi,  it  must  he  reniemberedy  very  differently  situated  with  regitrd  to  the  fashion- 
able parts  of  I/oniJon  from  what  it  \h  now.  During  (irc^hmm  s  time  the  Barbican, 
Aldcr&gate  Street,  ^c,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Minories  on  the  other,  were  to  tht 
re,*t  of  tbe  Metropolis  something  like  what  Orosvenor  Square,  Park  Lane,  and  |*art| 
of  Piccadilly  arc  at  this  day. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Exchaiage,  including  the  gieat  court,  must  havo  prBiCQto<l 
tku  animated  and  remarkable  scene.  Jostling  each  other  among  the  crowd  were  men 
from  almost  every  knuwu  nation  of  the  world,  habited  in  their  rcspectiye  national 
costumes,  iipcaking  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  language,  ex.hibiting  the  most  marked 
difi'ercticca  of  manner  and  countenance.  lutcri>i>ersed  with  the  more  numerous  Eng- 
liah  merchants,  dressed  in  theu:  large  puffed  breeches,  long  vests,  short  cloaks  and 
ruds,  appeared  here  the  balf-natnmliscd  Fleming,  with  his  fur- trimmed  coat  and  hat, 
and  tight-fitting  pantaloons  ;  there  the  lordly  Venetian,  in  his  lung  robes  and  elegant 
cap,  a  fitting  representative  of  the  great  and  haughty  republic.  Mingling  with  the 
more  sedate  men  of  business  too  would  occaiiioiially  be  ceen  some  courtier  from  thf 
Palace  in  all  his  bravery,  conning  a  new  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  **  Citu  ;"  some 
loTer  ef  notoriety  seeking  to  mako  the  best  of  his  linmll  reputation — a  '^  Tatieliui,*' 
for  init&nee, 

** -^  the  new-come  traveller. 

With  biB  ditiguised  coat  and  rin^^ed  ear, 

Trampling  ttie  Bourse***  marble  twiee  a  day." 

Or  some  idle  needy-looking  scapegrace,  who,  perhaps  in  a  penitent  or  philosophising 
mood|  ii  wandering  about  to  ^ee  if  he  cannot  catch,  as  it  were,  the  contagious  air  of 
the  place, — grow  prudent,  industrious,  rich!  Many  a  ghaft  is  directed  by  our  old 
satiriBts  at  the??e  poor  castaways  of  Fortune,  whose  usual  haunts  were  St.  PaulV 
and  tbe  Exchaiige,  ILiyman^  in  his  *  Quodlibcta'  (lfi28),  thus  addresses  Sir  Pierce 
Penniless  : — 

"  Though  littk  eoln  thy  pnrsclegs  pockets  line, 
Yet  with  great  company  thou  'rt  taken  up ; 
For  ofti^n  with  Duke  lliirophrfy  thoa  dust  dine, 
And  often  with  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham  sap/* 

We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that  the  Barmecide  him»«lfi  iu  the  ^  Arabiaa 
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Nights,*  never  ei^ojed  a  lighter  or  more  digestible  diet  than  Duke  Humphrej  pre- 
sented to  the  noonday  walkers  in  St.  PauPs,  or  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  the  pro- 
menaders  of  the  eyening  'Change. 

Another  of  these  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Exchange  in  a  style  that  gives 
intrinsic  valae  to  their  compositions,  apart  from  the  subject,  is  Daniel  Lupton,  who 
published  in  1632  a  small  work  called  <  London  and  Ck>untry  Carbonadoed  and 
Quartered  into  several  Characters.'  The  passage  referring  to  the  merchaots  of  the 
Exchange  is  so  exceUcnt,  that  we  give  it  almost  entire  : — ^^  The  merchants  are  gene- 
sally  men  of  good  habit ;  their  words  are  generally  better  than  their  consciences ; 
their  discourse  ordinarily  begins  in  water,  but  ends  in  wine.  The  frequenting  the 
walks  twice  a  day,  and  a  careless  laughter,  argues  they  are  sound  :  if  they  visit  not 
once  a  day,  'tis  suspected  they  are  cracking  or  broken.  Their  countenance  is  ordi- 
narily shaped  by  their  success  at  sea,  either  merry,  sad,  or  desperate ;  they  are  like 
ships  at  sea,  top  and  top-gallant  this  day,  to-morrow  sinking.  The  sea  is  a  tennis- 
eourt,  their  states  are  balls,  the  wind  is  the  racket,  and  doth  strike  many  for  lost 

under  line,  and  many  in  the  hazard Conscience  is  sold  here  for  nought, 

because  it  is  as  old  sermons,  a  dead  commodity.  They  will  dissemble  with  and  cozen 
one  another,  though  all  the  kings  that  ever  were  since  the  Conquest  overlooked  them. 
Here  are  usually  more  coaches  attendant  than  at  church-doors.  The  merchants  should 
keep  their  wives  from  visiting  the  upper  rooms  too  often,  lest  they  tire  their  purses 
by  attiring  themselves.  Rough  seas,  rocks  and  pirates,  treacherous  factors,  and  leak- 
ing ships,  affiright  them.  They  are  strange  politicians  ;  for  they  bring  Turkey  and 
Spain  into  London,  and  carry  London  thither." 

Numerous  brief  records  of  the  Exchange  exist  in  the  *  Inquest  Book  of  Cornhill/ 
refiarring  chiefly  to  presentments  of  annoyances  to  which  the  merchants,  visitors,  and 
neighbours  were  subject ;  which,  though  not  very  remarkable  or  interesting  in  them- 
selves, help  to  fill  up  the  details  of  the  picture.  From  its  pages  we  learn  that  at  one 
time  the'' honest  citizens"  who  walked  in  the  Exchange  on  Sunday  and  holidays 
''  could  neither  quietly  walk  nor  one  hear  another  speak"  for  the  great  number  of 
boys  and  children,  and  young  rogues,  who  made  such  ''shouting  and  hollowing;" 
that,  at  another,  *'  certain  women,  maidens  and  others,"  who  sold  apples  and  oranges 
at  the  entrance  in  Cornhill,  amused  themselves  "  in  cursing  and  swearing,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  grief  of  the  passers-by ;"  that  again,  at  a  third,  the  same  entrance 
was  beset  by  "  rat-catchers,  sellers  of  dogs,  birds,  plants,  trees,  and  other  things,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  trouble  of  merchants,  gents,  ladies,  and  others,"  resorting  thither ; 
and  lastly,  to  make  the  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  drive  the  quiet  citizens  mad, 
that  the  bearwards  would  bring  their  bears,  dogs,  and  bulls  before  the  Exchange,  even 
at  Exchange  time,  and  make  their  proclamation  as  to  the  where  and  the  when  of  the 
evening  sport. 

The  last,  and  not  least  eloquent,  of  the  literary  memorials  of  the  first  Royal  Ex- 
change that  we  shall  transcribe,  forms  also  the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  its  history. 
It  is  a  leaf  from  the  Book  of  the  Great  Fire  : — "  Now  the  fiames  break  in  upon  Corn- 
hill,  that  large  and  spacious  street,  and  quickly  cross  the  way  by  the  train  of  wood 
that  lay  in  the  streets  untaken  away,  which  had  been  pulled  down  from  the  houses  to 
prevent  its  spreading,  and  so  they  lick  the  whole  street  up  as  they  go  ;  they  mount 
up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  houses  ;  they  descend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
vaults  and  cellars ;  and  march  along  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with  such  a  roaring 
noise  as  never  was  heard  in  the  City  of  London  :  no  stately  buildings  so  great  as  to 
resist  their  fury  :  the  Boyal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of  the  merchants,  is  now  in- 
vaded with  much  violence. 
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**  When  the  firo  was  entered,  hoiv  quiclily  did  it  run  round  the  galleries,  filling 
them  with  flames  ;  then  descending  the  stairs,  comims*cth  tlie  wnlk^  gtvmg  forth 
tiftraing  volkys,  and  filling  the  court  ivith  sheets  of  tire,  Bj  nnd  hy  the  Kings  fell 
all  down  on  their  faces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  building  after  them  (ihi 
fonmfers  MtUue  filone  irmainin^)^  with  such  a  noise  a«  was  dreadful  and  a^fconishing/' 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  in  the  words  we  have  marked  with  italics  is  noticed 
by  all  the  historians  of  the  Fire  ;  and  the  ftuthor  of  the  *  Discourses*  before  racntioned 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  its  illustration.  The  incident,  indeed,  was  really  remark- 
able,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  thought  into  poetry — to  connect  agreeable  memorief 
with  the  wildetst  scene  of  desolation.  Some  would  rcioenihcr  the  exactly  parikllel  Cff- 
cxiinstance  at  St.  Paul's  at  tho  Kanic  time,  where  the  arcbitrave  alone  remained  entire, 
with  its  builder  a  imnie  visible  l>y  the  light  of  the  flames  that  were  destroying  his 
work  ;  others  would  behold,  in  the  prosti-ation  of  the  effigies  of  the  long  line  of  fiove- 
rcigna,  whilet  that  of  tho  Mcrchiint— the  Philanthropist — the  Statesman — remained 
standing,  a  symbol  cf  the  permanence  and  natural  elevation  of  the  inherent  and 
better  qualities  of  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  tempomry  rank  oflen  bt- 
atowed  where  they  are  utterly  wanting  ;  whilst,  lastly,  all  would  feel  bow  imprcs- 
sively  that  solitary  statue  seemed  to  say — *^My  ivorh  ig  gone,  but  /  am  still  here"^ 
and  feel  the  npirit  ef  Gresbara  aniuiato  them  to  new  exertiom  to  replace  the  lost 
edifice. 
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The  Great  Fire,  in  which  8ir  Thomas  Gresham's  Exchange  was  burned  down,  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  Scpteiuher,  IGCti  ;  and  almost  before  the  tiomcs  were  extin- 
guished Wren's  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  was  before  the  King.  In  thi^t 
plan,  the  Exchange,  rebuilt  on  its  own  site,  was  to  "  stand  free  in  the  middle  of  % 
piazza,  and  be  as  it  were  the  nave  or  centre  of  the  town,  from  whence  the  sixty -feet 
utreeta,  aa  m  many  rays,  should  proceed  to  all  principal  parts  of  the  city."  Of  all  the 
gmnd  features  of  the  architect  s  magnificent  scheme  this  was  one  of  the  grandest 
London  was  now  fast  becoming  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  fine 
thought  that  of  placing  the  home  of  the  merchants  who  made  it  so  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  in  their  own  metropolis.  Napolean''s  famous  directions  on  the  outlets  of 
Paris— "To  Homo''— "To  Madrid" — had  not  half  the  real  significancy  of  Wren's 
sending  his  ftreets  off  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  everj"  direction  of  the  compaxs, 
as  so  many  visible  channels  of  tho  mighty  streams  of  commerce  ever  flowing  l»etwoeL 
that  Exchange  and  the  remotest  countries  of  the  world.  The  building,  it  appears, 
was  tu  be  "after  the  form  ef  the  Roman  Forum,  with  double  porticoes/*  But  tho 
principal  scheme  being  abandoned,  these  views  for  the  Exchange  also  shared  its  fate, 
A  month  after  the  Fire,  the  throe  city  suvveyors  were  requested  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate for  rebuilding  the  Exchange  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  ful lowing  year  the 
ground  was  cleared,  and  an  order  obtained  from  Charles  IL  for  the  Portland  stone 
required.  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet  of  ^  Cooper's  Hill,'  was  on  this  occaaion  the 
successful  prosecutor  of  their  suit  with  the  monarch.  Benham  was  his  lkmettjr*a 
Burvoyor  of  the  Work?,  and  in  that  office  so  exerted  himself  to  servo  the  Commtttee 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  and  the  Mercers'  Company  to  superintend 
tho  rebuilding,  that  on  one  occasion,  wlien  they  expected  a  visit  from  him,  they  made 
**  provision  of  six  or  eight  dishes  of  meat  at  the  Sun  Tavern  to  entertain  him  withal,'* 
and  agreed  "  to  present  him  with  thirty  pieces  of  gold  aa  a  token  of  their  gnitttudc." 
Much  delay,  however,  ensued,  principally,  it  appears,  from  the  dilficulty  of  deciding 
which  of  the  surveyors  should  be  the  architect,  the  chief  one  having  *'  overmuch  buai- 
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neas."  At  last,  after  a  show  of  some  modest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
others,  Mr.  Jerman,  that  gentleman  was  named,  in  April,  1667  ;  and,  in  answer  to  an 
application  for  instructions,  was  told  "  that  the  new  Exchange  should  be  built  on  the 
old  foundations  ;"  that  "  the  pillars,  arches,  and  roof  should  be  left  for  him  to  model 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  whole  structure."  From 
this  time  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  gossiping  Pepys,  ever  on 
the  watch  for  materials  for  his  *  Diary,'  writes  on  the  23rd  of  October  in  the  same 
year—"  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  back  into  London,  and  there  saw  the  King,  with  his  kettle- 
drums and  trumpets,  going  to  the  Exchange ;  which,  the  gates  being  shut,  I  could  not 
get  in  to  see.  So,  with  Sir  W.  Pen  to  Captain  Cockes,  and  thence  again  toward  West- 
minster ;  but  in  my  way  stopped  at  the  Exchange  and  got  in,  the  King  being  newly 
gone,  and  there  find  the  bottom  of  the  first  pillar  laid  (that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  entrance).  And  here  was  a  shed  set  up,  and  hung  with  tapestry  and  a  canopy 
of  state,  and  some  good  victuals  and  wine  for  the  King,  who  it  seems  did  it."  The 
"good  victuals"  comprised,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  a  chine  of  beef,  grand  dishes 
of  fowl,  gammons  of  bacon,  dried  tongues,  anchovies,  caviare,  <kc.,  and  several  sorts  of 
wine.  Charles  gave  twenty  pounds  to  the  workmen.  Similar  ceremonies  commemo- 
rated the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  eastern  column,  a  few  days  later,  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  of  the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south  entrance,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  Prince  Rupert.  These  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  thought  such  very 
agreeable  things  that  there  could  not  be  too  many  of  them.  The  edifice  was  com- 
pleted in  1669,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^59,000,  besides  an  expenditure  for  addi- 
tional site  of  about  ;£7000,  or  twice  the  cost  of  the  entire  original  site ;  such  had 
been  the  advance  in  the  value  of  property  here  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
Exchange  was  reopened  to  the  merchants  on  the  28th  of  September,  1669,  they 
having  met  in  the  meantime  in  the  court-yard  of  Qresham  College. 

The  new  building  in  its  essential  features  greatly  resembled  the  old,  but  was  larger 
and  more  magnificent.  A  general  view  of  it  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It  had,  like  the  old,  its  ranges  of  statues,  sculptured  on  this  occasion  principally 
by  Cibber,  with  their  painting  and  gilding  ;  its  shops  above  and  below,  now  increased 
in  niimber  to  two  hundred ;  its  bell-tower ;  and  its  uncovered  quadrangle  in  the 
centre  for  the  merchants,  where  was  placed  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  "  by,"  says  Mait- 
land,  ^  the  ingenious  hand  of  Mr.  Gibbons,"  with  an  inscription  to  the  *  British  Caesar, 
the  father  of  his  country,*  &c.  The  grand  entrance  from  Comhill  was  also  decorated 
on  each  side  by  statues  of  the  same  King  and  of  his  father.  We  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  which  stood  in  the  old  Exchange,  was,  immediately 
after  his  execution,  removed  from  thence,  in  pursuance  of  a  Parliamentary  vote  pro- 
posed by  the  famous  Harry  Marten,  and  the  following  inscription  set  up  in  its  place : 
"  JSrit  Ti/rannus,  Regum  ttUimiia,  Anno  Lihertatis  Anglice  rtstUrUoB  ^imjOy^  with  the 
date.  The  ascent  to  the  shops  was  by  spacious  staircases  of  black  marble,  the  colon- 
nade beneath  was  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  the  open  area  with  Turkey 
stones  of  a  small  size,  the  gift,  according  to  tradition,  of  a  merchant  trading  to  that 
country,  whose  heart  perhaps  was  opened  by  some  imusually  fortunate  vent\ire,  which 
he  thus  fitly  recorded. 

The  long  cessation  of  the  business  of  the  shops  appears  to  have  wrought  no  perma- 
nent injury  to  their  occupiers,  for  but  a  very  short  time  after  the  rebuilding  we  find 
them  in  full  activity,  and  paying  continually  increasing  rents,  in  spite  of  the  great 
addition  to  their  number.  Some  of  these  shops  were  at  one  period  let  for  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds  a-year.  The  old  characteristics  were  also  revived  in  frdl  force.  In  the 
satirical  ballad  of  '  Robin  Conscience,  or  Conscionable  Robin,  in  his  progress  through 


Court,  Citj,  and  Country*  (1683),  the  hero  walks  into  the  Exchange,  hui 
chants  tcU  him — 

'  For  we  have  traifi<!  withoyt  thee, 
And  thrive  beat  if  ihoii  abBcnt  be." 


the  mer^ 


*'  being  thus  abuit*d  below. 

Did  walk  up  sUira,  where  ui  a  row 
Btare  ahops  of  ware  did  make  a  show 
Mo«t  sumptuoiui. 
But  when  the  shop-folk  did  m©  spy. 
They  drtto  thttr  dark  ii'jhf  inMantlif, 
And  laid,  in  comtng  there,  wm  1 

Prcifiumptuoud.*' 

It  is  remarkable  enough  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  line  printed  in  italics,  thai 
above  seventj  jears  before  the  iiuthorities  of  the  Old  Exchange  had  ordered  "  Thai 
none  of  the  shopkeepera  in  the  Exchange  be  hereafter  permitted  to  draw  or  hang  anj 
curtoins  or  cloths  before  the  windows  or  lights  of  their  shops,  to  diminish,  ohscmne,  or 
ah  ado  w  their  lights,  whereby  such  as  haye  come  to  buy  their  wares  have  been  muck 
wronged  and  deceived,''  Down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  *  The  Spec- 
tator,'  the  attractions  of  this  part  continued  undiminished,  for  in  his  day't»  ramble, 
described  iu  No.  454  of  that  work,  he  makes  a  point  of  calling  in  at  the  Ex* 
change,  where,  he  aays,  *'  It  was  not  the  least  of  mj  satisfaction  in  my  furrey  t4 
go  up  stairs,  and  pasa  the  shops  of  agreeable  females.  To  observe  so  many  preUj 
hands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbonB,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable  faccj 
in  the  sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  eido  of  the  coimters,  was  an  amuse- 
ment in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called 
to  me,  to  aak  what  1  wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  *  Only  to  look  at  you.*"  *'  1 
went,^^  continues  the  genial  and  light-hearted  philospher,  ^*  to  one  of  the  i^indows 
which  opened  to  the  area  holow,  where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  dbtinctioa, 
and  rose  up  in  a  confused  humming  ;  which  created  in  me  a  reflection  tliat  couM  net 
come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too  studious :  for  I  said  to  myself,  with  a 
kind  of  pun  in  thought,  '  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  art 
above  it  T  ''  But  the  ecquq  commanded  by  the  spot  on  which  the  writer  now  stood 
vaa  calculated  to  arouse  rejections  of  a  higher  nature  in  his  mind  than  he  has  hard 
recorded.  Putting  aside  the  merely  picturesque,  he  could  not  have  viewed  so  many 
merchants  of  so  many  different  nations,  bound  together  in  one  common  puri^uit,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  moral  grandeur  exhibited  in  that  potential  assemblage  to  tboit 
who  could  penetrate  beneath  its  superficial  aspect,  who  could  understand  what  w»» 
going  on  for  the  general  good  of  mankind  beneath  that  incessant  all-pervading  strug- 
gle for  self-interest  and  aelf-aggrandiscment.  Why  Steele  contented  himself  with 
the  brief  but  pleasant  notice  we  have  transcribed  is  easy  of  explanation:  he  had 
been  anticipated.  His  friend  and  fellow -essayist  Addisou,  who  has  not  only  recorded 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  Exchange,  but  also  says  there  was  no  place  in  town  which 
he  so  much  loved  to  frequent,  hud  previously  published  in  *Tho  Spectator*  one  of  kif 
most  delightful  papers.  Literary  memories  of  this  kind  appear  to  us  to  give  to  old 
buildings  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  and  belong,  indeed,  as  much  to  them  a«  the 
very  atones  of  their  foundation.  Before  we  transcribe  the  passage  in  questioa,  let  us 
first  see  what  the  satirist  has  to  say  on  the  subject :  the  contrast  will  be  neither  un- 
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amtuiiig  nor  uninsiruciiTe.    In  a  derer  poem,  entitled  '  The  Wealthy  Shopkeeper,* 
pabliflhed  in  1700,  we  read— 

"  For  half  an  hoor'he  feeds ;  and  when  he 's  done. 
In  '8  elbow-chair  he  takes  a  nap  till  one ; 
From  thence  to  'Change  he  hnrriea  in  a  heat 
(Where  knavea  and  fools  In  mightj  numben  meet. 
And  kindly  mix  the  bubble  with  the  cheat) ; 
There  barters,  buys  and  sells,  receives  and  pays. 
And  tarns  the  pence  a  hundred  several  ways. 
In  that  great  hire,  where  markets  rise  and  h\\, 
And  swarms  of  muckworms  round  its  pillars  crawl, 
He,  like  the  rest,  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
Remains  among  the  hen-peek'd  herd  till  three ; 
Thence  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house,'*  ke. 

How  much  more  there  is  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  such  writers  is  finely  illustrated  by  Addison*8  reflections  on  the  same  scene : 
''There  is  no  place  in  the  town/'  says  he,  "  which  I  so  much  love  to  frequent  as  the 
Boyal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my 
Tanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  rich  an  assembly  of  countrymen  and 
foreignen  consulting  together  upon  the  private  business  of  mankind,  and  making 
this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I  must  confess  I  look  upon 
higli-*change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  considerable  nations  have  their  repre- 
fentatires.  Factors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic 
world  :  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correspondence 
between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  seas  and 
oeeans,  or  live  on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased 
to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don ;  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the 
Cnr  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers 
of  commerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  walks  and  different  lan- 
guages. Sometimes  I  am  jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians ;  sometimes  I  am  lost 
in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  sometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman  at  different  times  ;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old 
philosopher,  who,  upon  being  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied  that  he  was  a 

eitixen  of  the  world This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infinite 

rariety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainment.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind, 
my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  prosperous  and  happy 
multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many  public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my 
joy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  wonderfully 
delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock 

**  If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  prospect,  without  any  of  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls 
to  our  share !  Natural  historians  tell  us  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us  be- 
sides hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature ; 
that  our  climate,  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  further 
advance  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection 
than  a  crab ;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries  are 
strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  English  gar- 
dens ;  and  that  they  would  ail  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own 
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cuutitrv,  if  ihcy  were  \nLoIIj  neglected  by  the  planter,  mv\  left  to  the  mercj  c*f  \k 
Bun  and  soU.      Kor  has  triiffic  more  enriched  our  vegetahlo  world  ihtin  it  hu  fl| 
proved  the  whole  face  of  Nature  among  us.     Our  ships  aro  laden  with  the  hone 
OTory  climate  ;  our  tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oiltf,  nud  wines  ;  aiir  j 
tilled  with  pyramids  of  china,  and  adorned  with  tho  workmanship  of  Japan;  ccr 
morning  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  ;  we  repair  «tf  i 
bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and  reposo  ourselves  uader  Indian  caiiopie&    My 
friend  Sir  Andrew  cjdls  the  vineyard  of  France  our  gardens ;  the   Spice   Islands  our 
hot-bed  a  ;  tho  Persians  our  silk-weavers;  and  the  Chinese  our  pott  ers»     Nature,  ift*  J 
deed,  funiishes  us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great ' 
of  what  is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  everything  that  if  i 
venient  and  oniamcntal.     Nor  la  it  tho  least  part  of  this  our  happiness  that,  wMUl 
we  enjoy  tho  rt^motest  pro  ducts  of  the  North  and  Souths  we  aro  free  from  those  ettit- 
mitiee  of  weather  which  gave  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  grt« 
fields  of  Britain,  at  tho  same  time  that  our  palates  aro   feasted   with    fruits  thit 
rise  bet v^-cen  the  tropics.     For  theso  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  membeisiil 
a  commonwenlth  than  merchants.     They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  Inttf*  I 
course  of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifta  of  Nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  and  wcdl^ 
to  tho  rich^  and  magnificence  to  the  great*     Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tia  d 
his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  rubies.    The  Mahometans  aw 
clothed  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  iidmbitants  of  tho  Froxen  Zone  nannol 
With  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep.     When  I  have  been  upon  the  *Change,"  Le  concludes,  i 
**^I  have  ofteu  fancied  one  of  our  old  Icings  standing  in  person  where  he  is  repre-  I 
aented  in  eflSgy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people  with  ^bick 
that  place  is  everyday  filled.     In  this  case  how  would  he  be  suqirised  to  hear  all  tht 
languages  of  Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominion,  aud  to  tee  i» 
many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  hare  been  the  vassals  of  isome  powerful 
baron,  iiegotiating,  like  princes,  for  greater  sums  of  money   than  were  formerly  td 
be  met  with  in  the  royal  treasury.      Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  tcrrito- 1 
ries,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire.     It  lias  multiplied  the  numl*er  of  tUaj 
rich,  made  onr  landed  estntea  imfinitelj'  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  j 
added  to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  land  themselvcf."" 
Wriiinf^  like  this  gives  so  much  interest  to  a  locality  as  to  deserve  commemoratioa  ia  j 
a  marked  manner. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  two  great  essayists  a  decay  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shopi  j 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Exchange  took  place,  caused,  probably,  by  the  gradual  remoral  | 
of  their  wealthier  and  more  fashionable  customers  towards  the  west  end*  That  decay,  ] 
too,  must  have  been  very  rapid;  for  Mai tland,  writing  in  1739,  spoke  of  the  shopij 
having,  till  of  late,  been  "  stored  with  the  richest  and  choicest  sorts  of  merchandise ; 
but  the  same  being  now  forsaken,  it  appears  like  a  wilJerness/*  Still  busier  tenants^  I 
however,  began  to  occupy  the  vacant  place.  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  and  other  J 
offices,  the  Gresham  Lecture  Room,  and,  above  all,  **Llojd's"  extensive  and  ftuaoviJ 
establishment,  were  all  to  be  found  here  down  to  the  period  of  the  destniction  of  I 
the  edifice,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  lOth  of  January,  1838.  It  was  from  thif 
wiutkm-s  of  Lloyd's  cofFee-room  that  the  flames  first  became  visible  to  the  wiitclimea  I 
of  the  neighbouring  Bank,  and  to  tlie  astoniiihed  merchants  and  others,  who  quickly  I 
came  hurrying  to  the  spot,  only  in  time  to  l>ehold  the  edifice  perish  by  the  iaine| 
agency  as  its  predecessor.     We  need  not  say  the  spectacle  was,  us  usual  with  such! 
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xge  edifices,  of  the  most  magnificent  character ;  but  there  was  one  little  circum- 
ance  of  an  interesting  nature  connected  with  it,  not  imdeserving  mention.  Amidst 
le  tumult  of  the  populace,  the  shouts  of  the  firemen,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling 
MSODXjy  the  bells  in  the  tower  began  to  play  their  popular  air,  and  then  to  fall  one 
nfcer  the  other  into  the  common  ruin  beneath.  The  damage  done  by  the  fire  was 
iznense,  apart  from  the  loss  of  the  building,  as  may  be  well  supposed  when  we  con- 
ler  how  closely  the  Exchange  was  surrounded  by  wealthy  shops  and  warehouses, 
id  the  vast  quantity  of  papers,  deeds,  securities;  &c.,  included  in  its  own  chambers 
id  vaults. 


A  second  time  burned  out,  the  merchants  had  once  more  to  seek  a  new  though 
mporary  home.  This  matter  was  soon  accomplished.  The  South  Sea  House  received 
Lloyd's ;''  whilst  the  Court  of  the  Excise  Office,  in  Broad  Street,  formerly  the  Court 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham*s  house,  and  subsequently  of  Gresham  College,  accommodated 
le  general  mercantile  body,  as  it  had  done  before  on  the  occasion  of  the  similar 
hlajnity. 

A  committee,  called  the  '^  Gresham  Committee,"  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
id  the  Mercer's  Company  to  superintend  the  re-erection  of  a  new  Exchange,  in  a 
yle  worthy  of  the  City  and  the  age.  A  competition  of  designs  was  invited,  and  a 
xge  number  were  sent  in ;  but,  though  prizes  were  awarded  to  three,  none  were 
lopted,  and  the  execution  was  ultimately  entrusted  to  Mr.  Tite ;  but  these  preli- 
unary  steps  were  not  completed  till  the  latter  end  of  1840.  After  having  cleared 
le  area,  on  making  some  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  basement,  the 
emains  of  some  Roman  structure  were  discovered  beneath  what  was  the  west  wall  of 
be  former  building.  This  structure  appeared  to  have  been  founded  on  a  large  pit  or 
x>nd,  irregular  in  shape,  but  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  thirty- 
bur  in  breadth,  and  thirteen  in  depth.  This  pit  was  filled  with  hardened  mud,  in 
irhich  were  immense  quantities  of  bones  of  sheep,  and  bones  and  horns  of  stags,  nume- 
rous fragments  of  the  red  Roman  pottery,  usually  called  Samian  ware,  pieces  of  glass 
md  glass  vessels,  broken  lamps,  &c.,  and  several  copper  coins — two  of  the  Emperor 
V^espasian,  the  remainder  of  Domitian,  all  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  care  of  the 
Giresham  Committee.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1842,  the  first  stone  was  laid  with 
jpreat  ceremony  by  Prince  Albert,  who  attended  a  magnificent  banquet,  given  at  the 
\Iansion  House  in  the  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  On  the  28th  of 
Dctober,  1844,  it  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  state,  accompanied  by  a  grand  civic 
ind  military  procession,  when  she  was  pleased  again  to  bestow  the  title  of  Royal  on 
the  edifice. 

The  building  thus  brought  to  a  completion  is  certainly  an  honour  to  the  City—- one 
>f  the  noblest  public  '^ monuments"  in  the  metropolis,  or  we  might  say,  the  noblest 
Rrhich  the  present  age  has  yet  produced  in  its  full  completion.  It  is  one  that  now 
places  Mr.  Tite  all  at  once  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession  ;  and  if  he  be  called 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  had  so  rare  and  highly  favourable  an  opportunity 
ififorded  him,  he  may  also  be  said  to  be  admirably  successful  in  making  the  most  of  it ; 
for  some  who  have  before  now  been  favoured  by  opportunities  nearly  as  great,  if  not 
equally  so,  and  that  not  once  but  repeatedly,  have  more  or  less  signally  failed  in  every 
>ne  of  them ;  had  not  such  been  the  case  we  should  have  been  able  to  boast  of  many 
Sne  "  moniunents  "  of  architecture  in  our  metropolis,  where  we  now  behold  what  are 
comparatively  insignificant  abortions,  although  some  of  them  have  been  exceedingly 
costly  ones.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  site,  occasioned  by  the  direction  of 
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the  ftdjacent  streets  an<J  btiildingfy  the  plan  is  a  tranc&ted  tri&ngl«,  tht  apex  t<)W»ri« 
the  west  being  cut  off  on  a  line  nearly  midwiij  of  the  south  front  of  the  BanV  ;  tbe 
east  frunt  faces  Freeman's  Buildings  (a  new  range  of  buildings,  of  a  good  arcbiteetund 
character,  erected  instead  of  some  houses  destroyed  hj  the  fire).  The  length  from  t*st 
to  west,  aloDg  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  is  293  feet^  the  width  of  the  oast  end 
is  175  feet,  and  that  of  the  west  90  feet.  The  we«t  front  is  occupied  by  a  Cannthiao 
fK>rtico,  whose  columns  are  41  feet  high.  This  is  incontestahly  the  finest  tiling  of  the 
kind  in  the  metropolis — the  most  dignified  as  to  its  scale,  and  the  most  comm^n^ing 
in  effect,  Indee^i,  as  far  as  thnt  feature  t>f  the  building  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mon 
fortunate  circumstance  thnn  not  that  the  west  front  is  narrower  than  the  eaet  <tti«v 
because  now,  iiiBtead  of  looking  planted  against  a  line  of  facade  behind  it,  the  portiei; 
forms,  together  with  the  mass  which  serves  as  a  bickground  to  it,  a  beautiful  compo- 
sition^— one  that  may  he  called  highly  scenic,  full  of  play,  variety,  and  contnut,  ftt 
free  from  tlutter,  Jind  even  marked  by  breadth  of  effect  and  repose,  for  which  lajft  it  u 
not  a  little  indebted  to  the  narrower  blank  wings,  if  no  they  may  be  termcti,  cen- 
Btittiting  the  general  surface  which  the  portico  projects  from.  In  addition  to  theaf 
highly  favourable  circumstances,  the  inner  columns,  the  decorated  vaulted  ceiling  and 
soihts,  the  sjiactous  open  arch^  set  back  within  the  recessed  dtvision  of  the  plan,  and 
the  vista  thereby  obtaiued  through  it  into  the  vestibule  beyond  it  and  the  quadrnngli^ 
all  render  this  portico  by  very  far  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  we  may  add,  the  most 
ofigioal,  of  modern  porticoes  ;  for,  althougli  the  leading  idea  of  its  plan  is  eridentJ? 
borrQwel  from  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  it  does  not  affect  to  he  a  rej>etitioD  of  it. 
The  sculpture  in  the  pediment,  consisting  of  eleven  large  allegorical  figures,  by^Wett- 
macott,  also  is  not  without  its  value  in  the  general  dcHign,  inasmuch  as  it  contribute* 
to  richness,  and  so  far  to  keeping  ;  but,  besides  that  the  figure*  look  somewhat  dimi- 
nutive, there  is  not  that  degree  of  bold  relief  Tvhich  marks  some  of  the  oinameuta} 
sculptures  of  the  other  fa<^ades.  The  open  paved  space,  forming  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle, adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  jtortico,  and  at  the  eattremity  is  placed  the  eque*- 
trian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Chantrey,  with  which  criticism  has  found 
much  fault,  and  perhaps  faults  do  exist,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  noble  work  of  art, 
and  finely  situated. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  continued  in  pilasters  along  th©  other  fronts,  the  inter- 
pilasters  being  filled  up  by  a  series  of  lofty  rusticated  arches  below  (each  compris- 
ing a  shop  front  and  entresol  above  it),  and  of  large  segmental-headcd  windows  on 
the  upper  iloor.  The  north  and  .^outh  fronts  are  alike,  except  that  the  first  ha« 
fifteen,  the  other  only  thirteen  intcrfiilasters  or  Cijmpartments  ;  and  the  centre  of  l»oth 
these  facades,  where  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  merchant's  area,  is  distinguished  by 
the  three  centre  arches  and  windows  over  them  being  more  dccorjitcd  than  the  r^$i; 
besides  which,  that  portion  of  the  elevation  is  crowned  by  an  attic,  enriched  with 
panel*  and  reliefs,  &c.^  rising  above  the  balustrade,  forming  the  general  terminaticrn 
of  the  edifice.  The  shop  decorations,  the  painted  names,  the  brass  plates,  the  posting 
bills  and  placards  outside,  and  the  stock  displayed  in  the  windows,  break  up  the  de- 
sign less  than  mi^-ht  be  antid|mted,  from  each  being  withdrawn  aa  it  were  within  the 
line  of  communication  ;  and  looking  only  to  their  architectural  character,  and  the  en- 
semble of  the  exterior,  we  have  reason  to  be  well  Kati!?Hed.  It  certainly  displays  great 
variety  and  study  of  detail — some  of  it  no  less  ingenious  than  novel  in  idea ;  no  le» 
certainly,  too,  is  it  open  to  the  reproach  of  its  being  both  impure  and  heavy  in  ttvJe^ 
since  jsuch  it  undoubtedly  is,  in  comparison  with  that  insipidly  tame,  bald,  and  mo- 
notoQons  style  which,  dignified  by  the  name  of  classical,  has,  till  within  a  few  yein, 
prevailed  in  the  present  century.     It  is  an  impressive  and  rieb  style,  one  that  may  he 
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etUed  florid  And  eren  tttiberant^  therefore  eminenilj  suited  to  the  actual  oeeasioii, 
laamiiieh  as  it  is  ezpressiTe  of  eommercial  opulence  and  ciric  state.  The  east  front 
it  similar  to  those  of  the  north  and  south  in  design,  except  that  a  clock-tower  or 
campaoile,  170  feet  high,  is  carried  up  orer  the  centre  compartment.  It  has  been 
objected  against  the  tower,  that,  owing  to  its  being  just  at  that  end  of  the  building, 
it  thaws  itself  only  as  a  secondary  and  remote  feature  in  the  riew  from  the  Poultry, 
or  as  the  building  is  approached  from  the  west.  Tet  a  similar  objection  might  hare 
been  made  had  it  been  placed  at  the  other  end,  or  rather  there  would  hare  been 
more  reasonable  ground  for  finding  fault,  because  in  such  case  it  might  hare  been 
complained  that  there  was  no  sufficiently  striking  and  characteristic  feature  at  that 
end,  while  objection  might  also  very  fairly  have  been  mnde  to  the  rather  incon- 
gnums  combination  of  a  portico  with  a  tower  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Eren 
wete  it  in  erery  other  respect  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  at  which  end  the 
campanile  is  placed,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  at  once  decides  in  preference  of 
that  actually  adopted,  namely,  that  the  campanile  now  presents  itself  almost  unex- 
peeledly  as  a  conspicuous  architectural  object  to  those  who  enter  the  area  through 
the  portico  and  Testibule  leading  from  it,  and  also  has  the  adyantage  of  the  sun 
shining  full  upon  it  at  those  times  when  the  Exchange  is  most  frequented  for  busi- 
sees,  whereas  on  the  other  end  it  would  have  shadowed  the  area  or  inner  cortile.  A 
clock  and  chimes,  manufactured  by  Dent,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Airy^  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the  tower,  and  in  a  niche  beneath  the  clock  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Qreeham.  The  part  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  Exchange,  the  place  where  the 
merchants  meet,  consists  of  an  ambulatory  and  an  open  area:  the  open  area  is 
120  feet  by  60  feet;  the  whole,  including  the  ambulatory,  is  170  feet  by  113  feet. 
There  are  four  entrances,  each  closed  after  business  hours  by  beautiful  bronze  gates. 
In  the  centre  of  the  open  area  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  larger  than  life,  by 
Lough.  The  ambulatory  is  formed  by  arcades  all  round,  with  attached  Doric  columns 
against  their  piers,  which  give  them  an  appearance  of  great  solidity,  and  render  the 
whole  uniform  and  compact.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  architect  could  have  ma- 
naged to  keep  all  the  openings  of  the  same  width  ;  or,  rather,  that  he  had  been 
allowed  to  dispense  with  the  narrower  ones  at  the  four  angles  of  the  court,  leaving 
those  comers  entirely  solid — we  do  not  say  blank — ^masonry.  Externally  the  effect 
would  have  been  much  better :  and  although  within  the  *  ambulatories*  the  angles 
would  have  been  thrown  into  obscurity,  while  that  would  hardly  have  been  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  occasion  real  inconvenience,  the  effect  of  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
enhanced.  With  regard  to  the  profuse  decoration  in  Encaustic  painting  (executed  by 
Sang,  a  German  artist,  and  his  assistants),  within  the  ambulatories,  it  is  a  splendid 
novelty  in  this  country — a  kind  of  embellishment  until  then  unknown  to  any  of  our 
public  buildings,  though  adopted  elsewhere  since,  and  which  confers  upon  this  a 
degree  of  artistic  sumptuousnoss,  far  exceeding  what  was  at  first  proposed  for  it. 
An  elegant  tesselated  pavement  was  laid  down  in  the  open  area,  but  it  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  old  pavement  of  Turkey  stone.  The  area  was  left 
open  to  the  air,  after,  it  was  understood,  the  architect  had  consulted  with  the 
leading  merchants,  and  by  their  wish.  It  has  since  been  found  inconvenient,  and 
petitions  have  been  presented  to  have  it  covered  in  some  way  or  other,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  without  effect.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  interior,  all  that 
we  can  pretend  to  notice,  and  that  but  briefly,  is  the  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to 
Lloyd's.  These  occupy  that  portion  of  the  upper  floor  which  lies  on  the  east  and 
north  sides,  and  are  approached  by  a  staircase  immediately  entered  from  the  north 
end  of  the  small  cast  court.    The  first  room,  on  ascending,  is  a  vestibule  about  85 
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jre,  M       r  Terj  lofty  proportioasj  opening  at  the  apposite  or  west  iide  into 

lercia       >oni,  Dn  its  south  into  the  Bubscription  or  Undi^r writers'"  Hooia,  KnA 

__  4ivrth  it  ku  aa  arcado  of  three  arches  Bpringing  from  columns^  which  sort  «tf 

tectural  Bcrecn  ctrectually  keeps  up  tiie  genei-al  symmetry  of  the  room,  liy  cat- 

offj  without  uotufelj  shutting  up,  an  irregular  space  caused  hj  the  obliquity  of 

lorth  and  south  sides  of  the  huilding.     Uwiug  to  this  last  circumstance,  the  c 

}f  the  Commercjal  Room  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  opposite  one^  it^  aidca  sot 

li — ^  exactly  paralJel,  that  next  to  the  quadrangle  (into  which  the  wmdowia  open) 

being  at  right  angles  to  the  ends,  the  other  runtnug  ohliqueljj  but  not,  we  believe^  m 

such  a  way  as  to  be  very  noticeable.     This  apartment  measures  U2  feet  ia  ila  eiitrcnii^ 

length,  by  an  average  width  of  40  and  height  of  30  feet.     Besides  the  five  wiudi^ii* 

on  the  south  side,  the  room  is  partly  lighted  from  above  through  as  many  compsirt- 

me&ts  in  the  plafond  of  the  ceiling.    The  SubBcription  Room,  which  extends  idoug 

th«  east  end  of  tht^  quadmugk,  19  BOinewh^t  larger  than  the  preceding^  being  UB  htk 

in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  40  iu  width.    There  being  only  three  windowi  mi  itl< 

west  aide,  towards  the  quadrangle,  this  room  receiTe«  n^rly  all  its  light  fro^  aInhIjI. 

pflj-tly  through  six  glazed  hexagonal  panels  on  each  side^  in  the  half-greins  of  thf 

core,  and  partly  through  a  clerestory  lantern  of  unusual  deiign.     Beyond  this,  Mki 

oa  its  east  side^  corresponding  in  its  lituution  In  the  general  phin  with  tlmt  of  the 

itwc&se,  is  the  KeadLUg  Room  or  Library,  40  feet  by  26,  and  lighted  by  a  lantern. 
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XXVII.    BANKS. 


it  of  the  United  States,  in  hit  meiiage  to  CkmgMM  in  1889,  poinitd  to 
ihe  centre  of  the  credit  fjitem ;"  and,  tpeaking  of  the  inereaee  of  banhi 
,  he  said  that  **  the  introduction  of  a  new  hank  into  the  meet  distant  of 
places  the  husiness  of  that  village  within  the  inilaenoe  of  the  nonej- 
:land.**  The  power  here  alluded  to,  that  of  great  accumulated  wealth,  is 
lOBt  remarkable  characteristics  of  England.  It  is  the  oApring  of  the 
ill,  sober  and  masculine  inteUect,  and  untiring  industry  of  the  people, 

institutions  and  the  rich  natural  lesouroee  of  a  countrj  placed  in  an 
Miition  for  intercourse  with  her  neighbours  and  with  the  world  at  large, 
any  circumstance  which  so  much  distinguishes  a  young  country  like  the 
I,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  latent  resources  for  ftiture  opulenos^  as  the 
asses  of  capital,  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  moved  hither  and  thither 
rofit  is  likely  to  be  realised.  The  railroads,  canals^  roads,  and  most  el 
)royements  of  the  States  could  not  have  been  completed  without  Wnglidi 
ire  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  important  enterpidse  in  any  quarter  of  the 
is  not  in  some  degree  sustained  by  the  ^  money«power**  of  England.  The 
ions  connected  with  her  monetary  system  apply  to  a  ftmded  debt  of 
*,  an  annual  revenue  of  £51,000,000,  an  annual  circulation  of  bills  of 
lounting  to  between  £500,000,000  and  £000,000,000,  an  issue  of  bank- 
itly  afloat,  averaging  firom  £31,000,000  to  £35,000,000,  besides  Bxehequer 
remment  securities,  and  a  metallie  currency  amounting  to  many  millions 
>ld  and  in  silver.  The  immense  amount  of  floating  capital  is  put  into 
e  operations  connected  with  our  vast  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  in- 
fcry,  by  the  large  expenditure  of  the  Qovemment,  of  the  landed  aristo- 

other  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  private  wealth.  Here  is  ample  em- 
;h  for  the  Bank  of  England  and  for  private  banks. 

and  the  Lombards  were  the  earliest  money-dealers  in  England.  The 
settled  here  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  as  early  as  a..i>.  750.  In  the  reigns 
bree  Korman  kings  they  appear  to  have  lived  undisturbed,  but  from  the 
int  of  Stephen's  reign  they  began  to  be  cruelly  persecuted,  and  about 

reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  banished  the  kingdom,  ^ume  remarks 
s,  being  then  held  inftimous  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  their  Indus- 
ility  haying  put  them  into  possession  of  the  ready  money  of  the  country, 
)f  this  money  at  interest,  which  passed  by  the  invidious  name  of  usury, 
r  hands.  It  was  not  until  1546  that  the  taking  of  Interest  was  rendered 
tte  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  In  1552  the  statute  was  repealed,  but  was 
i  1571.  In  1624  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  in 
:  cent. ;  in  1714  to  5  per  cent.  In  1834  the  Bank  of  England  paid  2  per 
»00,000  sterling  in  its  hands  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
urds  are  understood  as  oomprising  the  merchants  from  the  Italian  repub- 
^  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice.  Stow,  describing  the  streets  in  the  vici- 
iank,  says,  ^  Then  have  ye  Lombard  Street,  so  called  of  the  Longobards 
irohant%  stmngers  of  divers  nations,  assembling  there  twice  every  day.** 
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He  ihows  thut  the  street  had  ita  present  imnie  before  the  reign  of  Edward  11*^  tlkili| 
in  the  thirteenth  century,   and  probably  much  earlier.     The  Lombards  and 
foreigners  eogrossed  the  most  profitable  brancbea  of  English  trade  ;  and  it  wm  i 
ral,  from  tb^iir  greater  wealth,  that  they  should  supersede  native  merchants, 
assisted  the  King  ^vitli  loans  of  monej,  and  enabled  him  to  anticipate  his  or 
revenue. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  amount  of  money-dealing  during  the  middle  i 
wat  carried  on  by  the  Eojal  Exehangera.    There  were  lawe  against  exporting  ] 
coin ;  and  as  the  exchanging  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  for  foreign  coin  or  bullion  t 
held  to  be  an  especial  royal  prerogative,  a  *^  flower  €f  the  crown,"  the  King*s  &'| 
changer  was  alone  entitled  to  pass  the  current  coins  of  the  realm  to  merdun^l 
strangers  for  those  of  their  refpective  countries,  and  to  supply  foreign  money  to  ! 
who  were  going  abroad,  whether  aliens  or  Engh'shmeii,     The  house  in  which  this  1 
ness  was  transacted  was  commonly  chilled  the  Exchange.     In  the  reign  of  King  t 
the  place  where  the  exchange  was  made  in  London  was  in  the  street  now  called 
Old  'Change,  near  St.  Pauls.     In  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VI I.  the  office  of  Royal 
changer  f«ll  into  disuse,  but  was  re-establiahed  in  1(*27  by  Charles  I.,  who  i 
a  proclamation  on  the  subject  that  no  |>erson  of  whatever  quaUtj  or  trade  had  a  i 
to  meddle  with  the  exchange  of  moneys  without  his  special  licence.      He  appoii 
the  E'lrl  of  Holland  to  the  sole  olBce  of  *' changer,  exchanger,  and  outchftnger ; ■ ' 
this  measure  having  excited  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  a  pamphlet  was  puViUslwdl 
the  next  year  by  the  King's  authority*,  defending  the  King's  prerogative,  which,  i»| 
was  asserted,  bad  been  exercLjcd  without  dispute  from  the   time  of  Henry  I.  uati)  I 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.,  when,  m  it  was  stated,  the  coin  became  so  debiised  that  nil 
exchange  could  be  made.     This  first  afforded  the  Loudon  goldsmiths  an  opportuai^l 
of  leaving  olF  their  trade  of  *'  goldjimitherie,**  that  is,  the  working  and  selling  < 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  to  turn  exchangers  of  plate  and  foreign  coin  for  £0 
coin.     The  proclamation  concluded  by  stating  that  '*  for  above  thirty  years  past  J 
been  the  usual  practice  of  tho.4C  exchanging  goldsmiths  to  make  their 
every  morning  from  shop  to  shop  to  buy  up  all  weighty  coins  for  the  mint^  of  Hol-^ 
land  and  the  East  coimtries,  whereby  the  King's  mint  has  stood  still/'     The  bu*i- 
ness  of  these  goldsmiths  or  bankers  rapidly  increased,  and  their  numbers  also.    la  1 
1(167  they  were  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  when  a  run  occurred,  the  first  in  the  his- 1 
tcry  of  English  kinking,   to  awaken  them  to  one  of  the  dangers  of  their  avocatiofiuj 
ThiJ  was  occasioned  by  the  alarm  into  which  London  was  thrown  by  the   spirited  I 
attack  of  the  Dutch  on  8heernesa  and  Chatham.      A  few  years  aftcrwardg  a  much  I 
more  serious  crisis  occurred.     On  the  2nd  of  January,  1(172,  the  King  suddenly  shut 
up  the  Exche(|uer  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabal  Ministry.     This  monstrous  proceeding,  I 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  national  bankruptcy,  spread  ruin  far  and  wide.     The  chief  | 
depositors  are  described  as  goldsmiths,  among  whom  Sir  Robert  Vyner  is  returned  ai 
a   creditor   for   £410,724,   Edward   Backwell  for  £295,094,    Gilbert   Whitehall  for 
X24H,Cifi6,  Jeremiah  Snow  for  £5fl,780  :  the  total  amount  of  the  money  seized  was  ] 
£l,32i^,62G*    For  a  few  year^  interest  at  6  per  cent,  was  paid,  the  payment  waa  then 
suBpendedj  much  litigation  followed,  and  at  length  an  act  was  passed,  in  1G99,  byj 
whieh,  after  Deeemher,  1706,  an  interest  of  3  per  cent,  was  charged  on  the  revenue,] 
subject  to  being  redeemed  on   payment  of  a  moiety  of  the  debt.    This  moiety,  J 
£604,263,  was  the  germ  of  our  present  national  debt,  and  is  the  only  part  contracted 
before  the  revolution.    Thus,  preyiously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Kog- 

•  '  Cambium  Regius,  or  the  Omce  of  His  Majesty's  Exchanger  EoyaL* 
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Hdy  the  goldjsmiths  were  the  bankers  of  Londoa,  and  laid  the  fgtmdatlon  of  the 
•ewnt  metropolitan  banking  system.  Of  the  oldest  priyate  banks  in  London  it  is 
ad  th&t  Child's,  next  to  Temple  Bar,  can  prove  its  existence  from  ICS3,  and  the 
lUlneas  has  been  carried  on  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  on  the  same  pre- 
■iiisa  ;  Strahan,  Panl^  and  Bates,  in  the  Strand,  represent  the  banking-house  of  the 
^letniah  Snow,  mentioned  abore,  and  their  books  go  back  as  far  ui)  1672  ;  the  origin 
f^  Hoare's  bunk^  in  Fleet  Street,  is  traced  to  WbO.  The  firm  of  Stone,  Martins, 
cM  Stones,  of  Lombard  Street,  claim  to  be  the  immediate  successors  to  Sir  Thomaa 
'^reabam. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  several  schemes  were  suggested  by  different  individuals 
^  the  establishment  of  a  national  hank.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  of  Mr.  Wiiliiim 
^tersoD,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who^  according  to  biti  own  account,  commenced  hh 
Kertions  for  the  estabtishmont  of  a  national  bank  in  1091.  He  had  in  view,  from  the 
tit,  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  the  relief  of  the  Govetnment  from  the  iitinous 
kfins  upon  which  the  iiiising  of  the  supplies  and  other  financial  operations  were  then 
inducted.  The  lowest  rate,  he  tells  us,  at  which  advances  used  to  be  obtained  from 
i^italii^tsi,  even  upon  the  land-tax,  was  8  per  cent.,  although  repayment  waa  made 
ithin  the  jear^  and  premiums  were  generally  granted  to  eubscribers.  On  anticipa- 
ons  of  other  taxes^  counting  premiums,  discount,  and  interest,  the  public  had  »ojne- 
mes  to  pay  20,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent. ;  nor  was  the  money  easily  obtained  when 
aated,  even  on  such  terms.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ministers  to  be  obliged 
>  solicit  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  for  so  small  a  sum  as  illW.iXKJ 
r  ,£2<X),000,  to  be  repaid  from  the  first  returns  of  the  land-tax  ;  and  then,  if  the 
^plication  was  granted,  particular  Conmion  Councilmen  had  in  like  manner  to  make 
umble  suit  to  the  inhahitanta  of  their  respective  wards,  going  from  house  to  house 
MP  oontributions  to  the  loan*".  Paterson,  however,  experienced  coneideruble  difficulty 
a  prevailing  upon  the  Ministry  to  investigate  his  gcheme.  King  William  was  abroad 
fhen  the  proposal  waa  brought  before  the  Cabinet  in  1693,  and  it  was  debated  there 
t  great  length  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  project  was  nltiumtely  laid  before 
^nrliament,  where  it  was  made  a  thorough  party  question.  Notwithstanding  the 
ppoHition,  an  Act  was  passed,  which,  in  imposing  certain  duties,  **  towards  carrj'ing 
u  the  war  with  Erauce,^^  authorised  their  I^Iajestie^  to  grant  a  commission  to  take 
ubscriptions  for  £1,200,CM.H.»  out  of  the  whole  i^l,600/X>U  which  the  new  taxes  were 
xpected  to  raise,  and  to  incorporate  tlie  subscribers  into  a  Company  under  the  name 
f  the  Governor  and  Company  uf  the  Bank  of  England.  Interest  at  8  per  cent,  was 
3  be  allowed  upon  the  money  advanced,  and  also  £4000  a  year  for  management, 
laking  the  whole  annual  payment  to  the  Company  ii' 100,000.  The  Company  were  to 
e  enabled  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange*  and  gold  and  silver 
ullion,  but  were  not  to  buy  merchandise,  though  they  might  sell  unredeemed  goods 
n  which  they  had  made  advances.  This  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2r)th  of 
.pril,  IC94.  The  subbcription  for  the  £l,2(X),000  was  completed  in  ten  days,  25  per 
cnt.  being  paid  down  ;  and  the  Company  received  their  royal  charter  of  in  corpora- 
ion  on  the  :27th  of  July.  The  new  establishment  soon  proved  its  Uticfolness.  Bishop 
tumet,  in  hiii  *  History,'  says,  "  The  advantages  that  the  King  and  all  concerned  in 
bliies  had  from  the  Bank  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  secret 
Mwons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  ear- 

*  Paterson's  'Account  of  hia  TranBactions  in  delation  to  the  Bank  of  England/ foIiO} 
C95;  quoted  in  '  Piet,  Hist  of  England/  vol  iv.  p.  C92- 
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nesttiess  againat  it,**    Faierson^  the  ppojeotor  of  the  Bank,  ramarked  thai  it  ^*'  gaTe 
and  CU1T6DCJ  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  ita  capital  ;'*  and  he  a^eribea   to  it 
less  an  elffect  than  the  successful  tertnination  of  the  war.      The  Bank  has  erei 
continued  to  make  advances  to  the  Qovemment  according  to  the  neceiaitie^  of 
public  service,  upon  what  are  called  iu  the  weekly  returnB  issued  by  the  Bank, 
vernment  aecuritiea,  to  an  amount  varying  from  £lO,tKX)»0(X)  to  iil5,tX)C»,U0t), 
averaging  generally  lomewhat  about  d3,000,fXiO,     The  pennanent  debt  of  the 
vemment  to  the  Bank  on  which  they  are  allowed  to  calculate  In  their  is^ue  of  n^ 
is,  altogether,  £i4,(XKi,tXK>,     AccoTtling  to  its  original  charter,  the  Bank  waa  not 
lead  money  to  the  Government  without  the  coDsent  of  r'arliament,  under  m  penalty 
three  times  the  sum  lent,  one-fifth  pari  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  informer  ; 
171J2  an  Act  waa  passed  abrogating   this  cluuse,  with  the  understanding 
amount  of  sums  lent  should  be  annually  hud  before  Parliament 

In  1718  the  subHoription  for  a  loan  to  Government  v/as  made  at  the  Bank  insleibd 
at  the  Treasury^  and  it  has  long  had  the  entire  management  of  the  public 
Since  1833  the  allowance  for  that  service  has  been  reduced  to  4^130,000  a  year,  ha^ 
previously  been  l;!SS<i,C>Ol> ;  but  before  17B6  it  was  at  a  still  higher  rate^  a  reduotlfl 
ha?mg  then  taken  plitce  from  £d62  i(U.  to  £450  per  million:  the  original  allowani 
however,  was  not  less  than  t'3333  6i.  Sd,  per  million.  In  1607  the  Bank  charter  n 
renewed  until  1711  ;  in  1708  it  was  further  oontinued  to  1733 ;  in  1712  to  1743  j  i 
1742  to  1765;  in  1763  to  17B8:  in  1781  to  1S12;  in  \mo  to  1833;  and  in  1833  it  w 
renewed  until  1855,  with  a  proviso  that  if,  in  1845,  ParHamoot  thought  fit,  and  t 
money  owing  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank  were  paid  up,  the  charter  might 
wjthdniwn.  On  the  renewal  of  the  chiki'ter  io  17U8,  the  Bank  received  a  most  ii 
portant  addition  to  its  privileges  by  the  prohibition  of  partneriihips  exceeding  six  pci 
iODs  carrying  on  the  bu^iuesg  of  bankers.  This  privilege,  however,  hms  faeem  fb 
withdrawn.  The  period  of  renewing  the  charter  has  usually  been  mado  um  of 
the  purpose  of  securmg  more  advantageous  terms  for  the  public. 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  bad  been  established,  the  Bank  was  called  upon  to  aasiil  i 
Oovcmment  and  the  country  in  the  entire  reeoinage  of  the  silver  money.  The  noi 
of  the  new  bank  and  Mootngue's  Exchequer  bill  a  were  destined  to  fill  up  the 
occasioned  by  the  calling  in  of  the  old  coin  i  but  as  these  notes  were  paymble  on  4ti 
mand,  they  were  returned  faster  than  coin  could  be  obtained  from  the  Mint,  and  dartii| 
1B!)7  the  Bank  was  forced  to  resort  to  a  plan  tantamount  to  a  suspension  of  pay 
—giving  coin  for  its  notes,  first  V»y  instalments  of  10  per  cent,  once  a  fortnigl 
afterwards  ouly  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  once  in  three  months.  The  Direoto: 
advertised  that,  while  the  silver  was  recoining,  **Such  an  think  it  fit,  for  their  coifr^ 
venience,  to  keep  an  account  in  a  book  with  the  Baok^  may  transfer  any  aum  undi 
X5  from  hb  own  to  another  tntin^s  account/^  During  the  crisis  the  notes  of  tha 
fell  to  a  discount  of  20  |>er  cent.,  and  the  Directors  made  two  successive  calls  of 
ptJF  cent,  each  ou  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank,  which  were  but  feebly  responded  to, 
The  Iknk  at  length  got  through  ita  difficulties,  and  iiirted  afresh  in  its  eoun»a 
Fortunately  it  escaped  bising  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  niin  occasioned  by  the  South 
8ca  bubble,  though,  being  called  upon  by  the  Government  at  this  crisis  to  act  with 
view  of  supporting  public  credit,  it  had  at  least  a  narrow  escape. 

We  pass  on  to  1745,  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  march  of  the  Pretender** 
army  into  England  threw  Ixnidoo  into  eonsterniition,  and  a  run  on  the  Bank  for  gol«l 
was  the  consequence.  Its  afi'airs  were  highly  proyp^rous,  and  its  capital  eaceedeil 
£1U,1>U0^U0<^  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  abundantly  provided  with  specie,  and  tbt 
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IrectoTS^  in  order  to  gaxn  time,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  pajinp^  in  siher,  and 
r«n  did  not  diidain  the  adranUge  of  u^ing  iix peaces  to  accomplUh  this  object. 
b|^g  the  riota  of  \7f^^  a  danj^er  of  another  kind  was  expenenced,  and  the  Bank 
Hbertainlj  in  some  ri^k  of  being  plundered.  Since  thiB  afTalr  a  partj  of  the  foot- 
■Sds  ia  stationed  within  the  walls  of  the  Bank  every  evening,  and  the  Directofi 
Msp  m  table  for  the  officer  in  command. 

Before  1759  the  Bank  issued  notes  for  no  lower  gum  than  £20,  but  in  that  jear  it 
imtxieDced  issuing  notes  for  £15  and  £10 ;  in  1794  notes  for  £5  j  aod  in  1797  its 
bole  economy  was  changed  by  the  restnctioo  of  cash  payments,  and  the  issue  of  £1 
id  X2  notes.  This  was  by  far  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank. 
ii«  preci*>us  metals  may  be  transmitted  to  any  of  the  great  commercial  capitals  of 
te  contineat  at  »n  e3K[>en8e  of  5^.  or  J  per  cent. ;  and  whenever  the  balance  of  pay- 
ee la  to  those  capitals  is  ndverse  to  this  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
ore  economical  to  send  gold  than  to  remit  hills,  the  Bank  is  drained  of  its  treasure. 
I  this  way  there  wiuf  a  great  efflux  of  bullion  in  1795  and  17J)6,  which  wns  increased 
f  the  necessity  of  importing  foreign  corn,  and  by  the  enormous  prices  to  which  com- 
fttition  with  the  French  had  raised  the  price  of  naval  stores  in  the  Baltic.  The 
atneatio  circumstances  of  the  country  aggravated  the  effect  of  this  drain  of  the 
reetous  metals.  The  transition  from  peace  to  war  had  suddenly  interrupted  the 
ibours  of  many  great  branches  of  industry }  and  a  number  of  country  batiks  had 
dled^  spreading  consternation  and  ftlann  in  every  direction^  and  crenting  an  internal 
kmiand  for  specie  as  well  a.s  the  one  from  abroad.  Coincident  with  these  circum- 
tances  was  the  alarm  of  invasion,  which  induced  many  to  board  the  sums  drawn 
)nm  the  banks.  These  causes  were  in  full  operation  up  to  Baturday^  the  26th  of 
february,  1797,  when  the  Bank  treasure  was  reduced  to  £1,086^170.  On  that  very 
lay  tk  Gmxette  Extraordinary  was^  published  announcing  the  landing  of  some  troops  in 
Vfiles  from  a  French  frigate.  The  alarm  on  the  subject  of  invasion  was  deep  and 
iniversaL  At  this  critical  juncture  it  was  determined  by  an  order  in  council  to  re- 
strain the  Bank  from  paying  its  notes  in  cash  ;  and  a  messcpgcr  was  sent  to  George 
[11.  at  Windsor,  requesting  him  to  come  to  town  cm  the  following  day  to  be  present 
kl  the  council.  The  newsjiapers  of  the  day  state  that  it  was  the  first  time  during  bts 
■dgn  that  the  King  had  come  to  town  or  transacted  business  on  a  Bunday.  The  order 
iUf(pending  cash  payments  was  drawn  up  at  this  council.  In  this  document  the  un- 
isual  detnand  for  specie  was  attributed  to  ^MO-founded  and  exaggerated  alarms  in 
lifferent  parts  of  the  country  f'  but  as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  an  insufficient 
lupply  of  cash  to  meet  this  demand,  it  was  determined  that  the  Bank  **  should  for- 
bear any  cash  in  payment  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject, 
knd  the  proper  measures  thereupon  adopted  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation, 
iskd  supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important 
uncture," 

The  next  morning  the  crowds  assembled  at  the  Bank  with  a  view  of  demanding 
fold,  received  a  band-bill  containing  an  official  notice,  in  which  the  Directors  stated 
rhat,  in  punmance  of  the  order  in  council  communicated  to  them  on  the  previous 
evening,  they  would  **  continue  their  usual  discounts  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
■ommercial  interest^  paying  the  amount  in  hink-nnten ;  and  the  dividend  warrants 
viU  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.'"  The  Directore  assured  the  public  that  ^'  the 
^neral  concerns  of  the  B^mk  were  in  a  most  affluent  and  prosperous  situation,  and 
!Ucb  AS  to  preclude  any  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes."  On  the  same  day  a 
ing  was  held  of  merchants^  l>ankers,  and  others,  at  which  a  declaration  was 
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agreed  to,  whicK  received  above  four  tbouaand  signaturcSy  binding  the  pairtiei  to 
bank-notijs  to  any  amount  both  in  paying  and  receiving  money.    As  Parliament 
sitting,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  was  appointed,  whicb  reported  that  the  Bank  \aA 
surplus  beyond  its  debts  of  £3,826,890,  exclusive  of  the  debt  of  £11,684,800  da« 
the  Govermnent. 

The  consequences  of  the  Bank  sutpanBion  are  memomble,  ftnd  a  number  of  x 
port  ant  tnonetarj  operations  immediately  becanie  necessary.     On  the  6th  of 
the  Bank  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  iwue  dollars,  valued  at  4s,  6d. 
They  were  Spanish  dollars,  with  the  impress  of  the  London  Mint.     Before  thi 
issued  it  was  avscertained  that  their  value  was  about  twopence  more  than  stal 
on  tbe  9th  of  March  another  notice  appeared^  stating  that  they  would  he 
4i.  d<l,  each.    In  181*4  tbe  Bank  issued  five-shilling  dollars,  and  subscquentlj  ** 
for  3*.  and  for  is,  6t/.     Ten  days  after  the  Bank  suspended  cash  payments,  namely, 
the  10th  of  March,  1797,  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Bank  to  issue,  for  the 
time,  notes  for  £1  and  £2. 

The  first  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  May  following  the 
sion  of  cash  payments*     It  indemnifievl  tbe  Bank  Directors  against  the  conscqi 
of  complying  with  tbe  order  in  council,  and  prohibited  them  paying  cash  ex* 
sums  under  twenty  shillings.     Tbe  Act  was  to  be  in  force  untU  the  24th  of  i 
only  fifty-two  days ;  but  two  days  before  it  expired  a  second  Act  was 
tinning  tbe  restriction  until  a  month  after  tbt?  commencement  of  the  aui 
seuion  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  3<)tb  of  the  ensuing  November,  a  third   Ai 
pMBed  to  continue  the  restriction  until  »ix  months  after  the  termination  of  thi 
On  the  Peace  of  Amiens  tbe  restriction  was  renewed  until  the  Ist  of  2^Iarch,  18fl8 
and  hostilities  having  re-commenced,  it  was  continued  until  a  definitive  treat; 
peace  should  be  concluded.    During  the  existence  of  the  Bank  restriction,  Aci 
passed  declaring  it  illegal  to  take  bank-notes  at  less,  or  gold  for  more,  than  the  w 
value.     In  181*  i  the  famous  Bullion  Committee  declared  that  gold  and  Bank 
were  of  equivalent  value. 

At  length  the  great  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close;  but  1816  being  a  period 
great  commercial  distress  and  embarrassment,  the  Bank  restriction  was  contini 
until  July,  1818,  In  April,  1817,  the  Bank  gave  notice  that  after  the  2nd  of  3la]^ 
ensuing  all  notcH  of  £1  and  £2,  dated  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1816,  woi 
paid  in  cash;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  Directors  stated  thaij 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  notes  of  every  description  dated  prior  i 
January,  1817.  While  the  Bank  was  fulfilling  these  engagements, a  Bill  was 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1811),  in  two  days,  restraining  it  from 
away  more  of  its  gold  in  pursuance  of  the  notices  of  April  and  September, 
Above  five  millions  sterling  in  gold  liad  already  been  paid,  the  greater  part  of 
had  been  re-exported  and  coined  in  foreign  money.  The  bill  commonly  knoi 
Pee!*s  Act  was  passed  in  the  same  year.  It  provided  for  the  absolute  resumption 
cosh  payments  by  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  continuing  the  restriction  as  to  payments 
paper  until  February  1,  1820 ;  and  in  the  intervening  period  from  the  latter  date 
May,  1823,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in  bullion  of  standard  fioencfi^ 
but  was  not  to  he  liable  to  a  demand  for  a  less  quantity  than  sixty  ounces  at  o 
time.  The  Bank  Directors  had  now  to  raise  £20j(KKi,iM.N)  sterling  of  gold  from  foreij 
countries  in  the  course  of  four  years,  to  pay  off  Hrst  their  own  £1  notes,  aniountii^ 
to  £7,5<Xi,0O(>,  and  then  the  small  notes  of  the  country  bankers,  about  £8,tKX),tJ^i<> 
more,  besides  providing  for  the  convertibility  of  all  their  own  liabilities.     After  tb« 
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May,  18S1,  they  commenced  p&jiog  olf  their  notes  under  £5  in  a  new  gold 
e,  coQBisting  of  sovereigns  and   bulf-aorereigni,  of  which  above   £9,50<3,O0O 
ig  hhd  been  received  from  the  Mint.     la  1822  the  Bank  was  prepared  to  pay  ofi 
countrj  small  notes,  when,  **  without  any  communication  with  the  Bank,  the 
emmeni  thought  proper  t^  authorise  a  continuation  of  the  country  «mall  notes 
1833,"*    The  bullion  which  the  Bank  had  thus  fruitlessly  provided  to  facilitate 
operation  amounted  to  £14,200,000, 
December,  1825,  occurred  the  **  Great  Panic."     One  of  the  great  predisposing 
of  this  event  was  the  reduction,  in  1822  and  1823,  of  the  interest  on  two  de- 
iptions  of  public  stock  comprising  a  capital  of  £215,0LK),U(Xi.     The  Bank  agreed 
adrance  the  money  to  pay  off  the  dissentients,  of  whom,  amongst  so  large  a  body, 
e  wouid  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  number*     Manj  of  these  persons,  annojed  at 
,g  their  incomes  diminished,  were  disposed  to  invest  their  capital  in  speculations 
ery  doubtful  if  not  hazardous  character.     The  years  1823  and  1824  were  remark- 
for  the  feverish  excitemeot  with  which  all  sortJi  of  projects  for  the  profitable 
ployment  of  money  were  regarded.     England  had  not  been  in  such  a  whirligig  of 
speculation  since  the  unfortunate  South  Sea  scheme,  above  a  century  before.    Besides 
any  millions  of  foreign  loans  which  were  contracted  for,  the  total  number  of  joint- 
lock  projects  amounted  to  <j26,  and  to  have  carried  ibem  all  into  execution  would 
.v€  required  a  capital  of  £372,0(X>^(XK)  sterling  t.    There  were  not  fewer  than  74 
g  companieji,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  £78,O0O,O(>«.)  sterling.    The  imagina- 
jiion  revelled  in  visions  of  unbounded  wealth  to  bo  realised  from  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
iof  Brazil,  of  Peru,  of  Chili,  of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  or  from  one  or  other  of  the  six 
liuxidred  schemes  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  public.    ^'  In  all  these  speculations 
pnly  a  small  instalment,  seldom  exceeding  b  per  cent.,  was  paid  at  first ;  so  that  a 
^erj  moderate  rise  on  the  price  of  the  shares  produced  a  large  profit  on  the  sum 
tMstuidly  invested.     If,  for  instance,  shares  of  £100,  on  which  £5  had  Leon  paid,  rose 
r%^  m  premium  of  £40,  this  jielded  on  every  ibare  a  profit  e^iual  to  eight  times  tho 
"Inoney  which  had  been  paid.     This  possibility  of  enormous  profit  by  risking  a  small 
cum  ^'^^  ^  halt  too  tempting  to  he  resisted  ;  all  the  gambling  propensities  of  human 
ikature  were  consequently  solicited  into  action  ;  and  crowds  of  individuals  of  c\  ery 
description  hastened  to  venture  some  iK>rtion  of  their  property  in  schemes  of  which 
ac&rcely  anything  was  known  except  the  name.''  %    The  wildness  of  speculation  waa 
not,  however,  confined  to  joint-stock  projects,  but  reached  at  length  to  commercial 
produce  generally.     Money  was  abundant,  and  circulated  with  rapidity  ;  prices  and 
profits  rose  higher  and  higher  ;  and,  in  short,  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  helJ. 

At  length  the  tide  turned,  and  there  was  a  fearful  transition  from  unbounded  credit 
and  confidence  to  general  discredit  and  distrust.  In  February,  1825,  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  had  been  reduced  by  some  €3,0<X),0(X)  sterling  since  the  commcncemcut  of 
the  previous  October,  but  it  still  amounted  to  £8J60,0(.KI-  In  consdiuence,  however, 
of  the  previous  heavy  demand  for  tho  produce  of  other  countries  the  exchanges  were 
unfavourable,  and  the  drain  of  bullion  still  continued.  In  August  the  Bank  treasure 
was  dimioiahed  to  £3,634^320  j  and  thus,  when  the  period  of  discredit  arrived,^ — and 

•  Memorandum  by  the  Bank  Directoia  delivered  to  the  Parliamentary  Committoe  in 
1832, 
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tiich  a  reaction  was  the  necessary  conse4]Ueno©  of  the  preTtmi*  M&diMit  ftf 
tion^^ — the  Bank  wj*s  ill  alilc  to  sustain  the  violent  pressure.  The  real  panic  btgan  a 
the  5th  of  December,  when  a  London  bank  failed  at  which  the  agencj  of  above  fortj 
country  banks  was  transacted.  The  effect  of  this  single  event  wa^  tremendoui, 
Lomhard  Btrcet  was  filled  Avith  pcrtionB  hftstening  to  the  dlffcrenl  banks  to  wlthdra* 
their  investments,  or  to  aj^oertain  if  they  had  succumbed  to  the  genera.1  shock.  Oi 
the  fith  i^everal  other  banks  taile^L  The  Bank  had  ceased  to  issue  its  own  notes  fof 
sume  tinder  £5  ;  hut  the  country  bankers,  whose  small  notes  were  still  in  circnlatloa 
wore  subject  to  a  run  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  detoiuids  for  gold  tbrougk 
so  many  channel*  of  courf*e  finally  affected  the  Bank  ;  but  it  boldly  kept  it*  conn«» 
paying  away  gold  as  soon  as  called  for  in  bags  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  each*.  la- 
stead  of  contracting  their  issues,  a»  the  Directors  of  I7ri7  had  done  under  a  «imiUf 
crisis,  they  resolutely  extended  them.  On  one  day  they  discounted  42(»n  bOls.  Ou 
the  eth  of  December  the  difeOountM  at  the  Bank  amounted  to  €7,6(MJ,iXH)  ;  on  thel5tl 
they  were  €11.5(X),(WJ ;  and  on  the  29th  tnraxxt,0iN3.  All  mercnntHe  paper  that  bd 
any  pretensions  to  security  was  freely  discounted-  On  the  3rd  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  was  t"17,ritK)jHX>,  and  on  the  24th  it  was  C25,/MLm,00<l  Mr.  Jarman,  one  of  tUi 
Directors  at  this  perioti,  f^tnted  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1832  the  step* 
which  the  Hank  took  dtiring  this  crisis : — "  l^'©  took  in  stock  as  security  ;  we  pur 
chnsieci  Exchef|uer  bills ;  we  not  only  discounted  outright,  but  we  made  adrances  on 
deposits  €f  bills  of  exchange  to  an  immense  amount;  and  we  were  not  upoti  iOiDC 
oecAsions  over  nice*  seeing  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the  fiublic  were/*  The 
pressure  was  experienced  during  the  week  ending  17th  December,  when  fortui 
a  pause  occurred.  Mr.  Hiehards,  who  was  Deputy-Qovcmor  of  the  Bank  at  this  tiill^ 
in  his  evidence  before  the  f^ame  Committee,  said  i  ^*  ITpon  that  Saturday  night  (Uth 
December)  we  were  actually  expecting  gold  on  the  Monday;  but  what  was  much  m^rt 
important,  whether  froni  fatigue,  f^r  whether  from  being  satisfied,  the  public  mind  had 
yielded  to  circumstances,,  and  the  tide  turned  at  the  moment  on  that  Saturday  night/* 
And  being  nskcd  if  the  supplies  expected  on  ]\Ionday  would  have  )»een  eiifificieot  to 
have  fiavetl  the  Bank  from  Imng  drained,  he  said  :  "  During  the  week  ending  on  thd 
24 th  there  was  a  demand  ;  but  the  supply  that  came  in  fully  equalised  it,  if  it  did 
not  do  more  t  ami  the  confidence  had  become  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  hr  the 
evenmg  of  the  24th,"  In  this  latter  week  a  box  containing  between  eiXMXW*  and 
700/MKi  one-ponnd  notes,  which  had  been  placed  on  one  side  as  uuuscd,  was  di?icorere4, 
it  is  said  by  accident,  and  these  ivere  immediately  issued.  Mr.  Jarman,  alluding  t» 
this  circumstance,  said:  "As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  saved  the  crttlit  of  thft 
country*"  This,  however,  iw  probably  attributing  too  much  weight  to  the  matter, 
seeing  that  tho  groat  pressure  was  over  in  the  previous  week.  To  use  the  words  of 
another  Bank  Director :  *'  Bullion  came  in,  and  the  mint  coined  ;  they  worked  double 
tides  ;  in  short,  they  were  at  work  night  and  day,  and  we  were  per|>etually  receiriflf 
gold  from  abroad  and  coin  from  the  mint."  On  the  24th  of  December  the  Bank 
treasure  was  reduced  to  i;42B,iMK)  in  coin,  and  £60l,(.HX>  in  bullion ;  together,  £l,OS7,000, 


•  The  largest  amoiitit  of  gold  coin  that  could  be  paid  dunng  banking  hours  (from  nintr 
to  five)  in  one  day,  by  twenty  five  clerks,  if  coimted  by  hnnd  to  the  persons  demanding  it. 
IS  al>out  £50,000.  On  the  llth  of  May,  1832,  when  XM07,000  in  gold  was  paid,  the  tellew 
runted  26  sovereigns  inr^  tine  scale  and  '2&  into  the  other,  and  if  they  balanced,  eonliuonl 
the  operation  until  there  were  200  in  each  scale,  !a  this  way  £1000  can  Iw?  paid  in  a  ftnr  Jg 
minutee.    The  weight  of  1000  sovereigns  is  21  Ibs^ .  &12  bank-note«  weigh  1  lb.  |b 


On  the  Sdili  of  February,  1797,  when  the  Bank  iuspended  cash  pftjmenti,  its  stock  of 
coin  and  bullion  was  rather  greater,  being  £1,086,170.  The  Bank,  however,  was  onlj 
just  saved  from  a  second  suspension ;  but  the  Qovemment  absolutely  declined  to 
entertain  such  a  proposition  when  the  Directors  intimated  the  probability  of  their 
being  ran  dry.  The  panic  of  1825  hastened  several  chaoges  in  the  constitution  of 
banks. 

■  On  ih«  13th  January,  1826,  the  Government  made  a  communication  to  the  Bank 
PireCtofs,  proposing  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  some  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  that  the  corporation  should  surrender  its  exclusive  privilege  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  partners  in  a  bank,  except  within  a  certain  distance  of  London,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  In  pursuance  of  those  sugges- 
tions the  Bank  established  branches  at  Gloucester,  Manchester,  and  Swansea^  and  at 
several  other  places  ia  the  following  year,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  country 
bankers :  the  number  of  branches  is  now  twelve.  In  1826,  also,  an  Act  was  passed 
permitting  banks  to  be  established  beyond  sixty-five  miles  of  London  with  any  num- 
ber of  partners.  In  1833,  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  the  Bank  surrendered  other 
of  its  privileges,  in  consequence  of  which  Joint-Stock  Banks  issuing  their  notes  might 
be  established  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  and  within  that  distance 
— ^that  is,  in  the  metropolis — provided  they  issued  only  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  dow  above  a  hundred  Joint-Su>ck  Banks  in  England,  several  of 
which  are  established  in  London  ;  and  many  private  banks  in  the  country  have  been 
thjrowti  open  to  joint-stock  associations.  The  first  Joint-stock  banks  in  the  country 
were  established  at  Lancaster  and  Huddersfield  ;  the  first  in  London  was  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  which  commenced  business  in  1834. 

A  slight  tun  on  the  Bank  occurred  in  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  reoeired  a 
check.    The  largest  sum  paid  in  one  day  in  exchange  for  notes  was  £307,000. 

But  the  most  important  measure  of  recent  legislation  as  regards  banking  was  the 
7  and  8  Viet.,  cap.  32,  passed  July  19,  1844.  It  enacts,  that  from  the  following 
August  the  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  promissory  notes  is  to  be  carried  on  sepa- 
rately from  the  general  banking  business,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Issue  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ;'*  that  securities,  consisting  of  the  public  debt  due  to  the 
company  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  are  to  be  set  apart,  together  with  so  much 
gold  coin  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  as  is  not  required  in  the  banking  department ; 
whereupon  an  equal  amount  of  bank-Uotes  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  banking  depart- 
ment, issued  on  the  credit  of  such  securities,  coin,  and  bullion  ;  the  amount  of  silver 
bullion  irWver  to  exceed  in  value  a  fourth  part  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  held  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  persons  may  demand  from  the  Issue  Department  notes  for  gold 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3  17«.  9d,  per  ounce.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  banking 
firm  which  had  not  previously  been  in  the  practice  of  isstdng  their  own  notes  can 
hereafter  do  so ;  any  one  discontinuing  the  issue  cannot  resume  it,  but  such  as  had 
hitherto  issued  notes  were  allowed  to  continue  on  making  certain  returns  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  who  were  to  certify  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
authorised  to  be  issued,  such  amount  depending  on  the  average  amount  in  circulation 
in  the  first  four  weeks  following  the  10th  of  October,  1844.  On  any  banking  firm 
ceasing  to  issue  their  own  notes  the  Privy  Council  may  authorise  the  "Bhuk  of  England 
to  increase  their  securities  beyond  the  sum  of  £14,000,000,  and  issue  additional  notes, 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  securities,  nor  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  notes  which  the  bank  so  ceasing  may  have  been  authorized  to  issue.  Notes  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  are  exempted  from  the  stamp  duty.  The  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  all  other  banks  are  rendered  weekly  to  the  Stamp  Commissioners^ 


£33,149,439 

In  1815  the  Bank  hud  ^£27,5130,000  in  circulation  in  notes.  In  1850  the  total  amount 
of  the  issue  to  the  banking  department  avoriiged  during  the  year  ^£30,000,000,  but  ibe 
amount  in  circulation  fluctuated  !>etweeii  £li>,tKMJ,(KMJ  and  ;C21,a)0,000.  Its  notes  art 
a  legal  tender^  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches,  where  thej  are  coQTcrtible  to  goM 
on  demand*  The  Bank  never  re-iaanca  the  same  notes,  even  if  they  are  retumed 
on  itB  hands  the  day  they  are  sent  out.  Tho  macbinery  for  maDufacturing  the  paper, 
and  for  printing  and  numbermg  the  notes  (which  h  done  in  the  Bnnk)^  is  very  ingenious^ 
In  1820  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Directors  to  impress  by  machinerj  the  aig^ 
natures  to  the  notea^  instead  of  being  subscribed  by  hand.  The  not&a  now  issued,  firom 
the  yarlouj}  intricate  processes  adopted  m  their  manufacture,  are  as  difficult  of  imita^ 
tioD  as  in  the  first  instance  they  were  easy,  and  the  facility  led  to  very  deploimhifi 
results. 

The  first  forgery  of  a  bank-note  occurred  in  1758,  when  the  person  who  forged  it  i 
convicted  and  executed.  Porgery  at  common  law  was  originally  only  a  misde- 
meanour, but  with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  particularly  the  adoption  of  a 
paper  currency,  Acts  wore  passed  rendering  the  crime  capital.  In  1781  it  was  decided 
that  the  Bank  was  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  forged  notes.  A  more  easily  fiibri^ 
cated  inatniment  was  never  issued,  and  detection  only  eosued  when  the  note  reachifld 
a  certiiin  department  of  the  Bank,  where  its  spuriousness  was  detected  from  oerlatii 
pripaii  marks.    The  consequence  was  that  forgery,  which  was  a  com  para  tirely  lare 
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crii2»e  before  1797,  became  a  very  common  offence  ;  »nd  ereiy  year  public  feeling  wjis 
outaaged  bj  the  execution  of  numerous  victims  to  the  f&cility  with  ii?hicti  the  iwretch- 
cdlj-engr&Ted  notes  of  the  Bank  were  imitated.  In  1820  there  were  101  persons  con- 
Ticted  of  forgery,  and  272  for  haying  forgisd  notes  in  their  possession.  In  1818  the 
number  of  persons  executed  for  forgery  was  24.  Two  remarkable  cases  of  forgery,  by 
which  the  Bank  was  a  loser  to  a  large  amount,  occurred  in  1 603  and  1824.  In  the  former 
year  Mr,  Astlett,  one  of  the  chief  cashiers,  by  re-issuing  Exchequer  bills,  defrauded 
the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  £32O,00CL  The  other  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy, 
the  acting  partner  of  a  bank  in  Bemers  Street,  who,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  house,  forged  powers  of  attorney^  by  which  ho  sold  out  of  the  fuud^  large  sums  of 
money  belonging  to  different  persons^  continuing  to  pay  the  diTideudB  upon  them 
until  his  detection.  A  statement  was  found  at  the  banking-house,  iti  Fnuntlcroj's 
handwriting,  acknowledging  his  crime.  It  was  dated  May,  1816,  and  a  postscript  was 
a4ded  to  the  following  effect: — '^The  Bank  began  first  to  refuse  to  discount  our 
acceptances,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our  house :  the  Bank  shall  amart  for  it*" 
The  total  loss  to  the  Bank  from  Fauntleroy's  forgeries  amounted  to  j£360,000. 

By  the  Act  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  cnp.  66,  the  punishment  of  death  for  for- 
gery was  abolished^  and  a  punishmeut  varying  from  transportation  for  life  to  impri- 
sonment for  two  years  was  substituted. 

Little  or  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  consiitution  of  the  Bank  since  it  was 
first  incorporated.  The  government  of  the  Bank  rests  entirely  with  the  Governor  and 
Deputy-Govern  or  and  twenty-four  Directors,  eight  of  whom  go  out  every  year,  and 
eight  others  are  elected  by  proprietors  holding  £600  of  Bonk  Stock  ;  but,  practically, 
the  eight  who  come  in  arc  nominated  by  the  whole  court, — that  is,  a  ^'  house  list " 
containing  their  munes  being  submitted  at  a  general  meeting,  no  opposition  is  made 
to  their  appointment.  There  are  four  general  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
Vut  beyond  these^  and  the  regular  communications  which  take  place  between  the 
court  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  lb©  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  is  no  control  over  their  proceediags  ;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have 
no  legal  authority  to  enforce  any  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  Director*,  though 
their  views  arc  of  course  always  considered  with  attention.  The  Governor  and  a , 
select  committee  of  three  Directors  who  have  passed  the  chair  sit  daily  at  the  Bank. 
On  the  Wednesday  a  court  of  ten  Directors  sit  to  consider  all  London  bills  eent  in  for  \ 
diacount.  On  another  diy  there  is  a  full  meeting  of  the  DirectorSj  i^hen  itll  Ijotidoa 
notes  of  more  than  £2(XX>  come  under  review,  and  a  statement  ia  read  of  the  exact  I 
position  of  the  Bank.  The  "Bank  parlour"  is  an  expression  commonly  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  decisions  of  the  Bank  Directors.  The  total  allowance  of  the  Directors 
is  about  XSODO  a  year.  They  are  not  usually  large  holders  of  Bank  Stock.  The 
qualification  for  Governor  is  £4000  ;  Deputy-Governor,  £dmO ;  and  Director,  je2CKX). 

The  profits  of  the  Bunk  are  derived  from  the  interest  paid  by  the  Government  on 
their  capital  lent,  from  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  and  other  GovcrDmeut  secmi- 
tiea,  from  mercantile  hills  discounted,  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  from  its 
permanent  capital,  its  notes  in  circulation^  and  from  the  m^e  of  the  deposits,  on  which 
it  does  not  allow  interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  extensive  pile  of  buildings  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Bank  is  carried  on.  The  business  was  conducted  for  many 
years  at  Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry,  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1732,  the  Governors 
and  Directors  laid  the  first  stone  of  their  new  buililing  in  Threadneedle  Street,  on  i 
the  site  of  the  house  and  garden  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Jolm  Houblon,  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Bank :  it  was  from  the  design  of  Mr.  George  Sampson,  and  was 
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open«d  for  bmineas  on  the  6th  of  June,  1734,  At  first  th«  Butik  bindings  ©ompfljid 
only  the  centre  of  the  principal  ot  south  front,  the  Hnll,  Bullion  Court,  and  the  c»»Uft- 
jard.  The  east  and  west  wiogB  were  added  by  Sir  Rohert  Tftylor,  Wtween  the  jtim 
17C0  and  1766  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  structure  w&s  completed  by  Sir  John  Some, 
who  waj  appointed  the  Bunk  architect  in  1788.  He  rebuilt  many  of  those  pojts  < 
gtnictcd  by  Sampson  und  Taylor,  nud  the  whole  of  the  edifice  ua  it  now  9tim4f  l 
be  said  to  be  from  his  designs.  The  effect  on  the  whole  was  good,  though  t 
lofty  enough  to  be  impressive.  In  1B48  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  the  tiiece^sot  of  Sif  John 
Soane»  was  instructed  to  remedy  this  def«ct,  and  he  succce<led  in  effecting  &  greftt  hih 
proTement  by  very  slight  alterations.  The  centre  of  the  south  fronts  the  moit  an»U#' 
factory  part  of  Sonne's  building,  rcceired  a  better  and  richer  cornice,  and  n.  htmdicm 
balustrade  crowned  with  vases  was  added  to  the  height  with  great  adraota^  to  tftc 
geticral  eftcot.  In  the  wings  the  alterations  were  grejiter :  the  attic  was  raided  wtenA 
feet,  formed  into  bold  masses  over  the  end  jianlions  of  each  wing,  and  connected  to- 
gether with  a  balustrade,  behind  which  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  attir  h  «H 
considerably  1>ack,  f»y  which  a  bappy  variety  and  play  of  light  and  shade  i*  obtained ; 
nor  are  the  advanced  masses  less  happily  treated,  the  windows  introduced  obriitte  the 
appearance  of  heaviness  which  might  otherwise  have  attended  the  increased  heights 
while  they  render  more  apparent  the  Bolidity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice.  It  now 
covers  an  irregular  space  of  four  acres,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  th«  p&rt«h  of 
St.  Christopher.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  south  side  measure  3(jo  feet ;  the  Jengll 
of  the  west  side  is  440  feet ;  of  the  north  Me  410  feet ;  and  of  the  east  side  245  ftet 
This  area  comprises  nine  open  courts— the  Rotunda,  committee-rooftis,  apartments  fof 
officers  and  servants,  uikI  the  rooms  appropriated  to  business.  The  principal  5uit« 
of  rooms  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and,  having  no  apartments  over  thcmn,  the  light  b 
admitted  from  above  by  lantern  lights  and  domes.  The  number  of  rooms  bencatli 
this  floor  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  greater  than  of  thow  aboTe  ground 
Here  are  the  vaults  in  which  the  B:ink  treasure  is  deposited.  The  material  used 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice  is  stone,  and  every  means  hare  been  taken 
it)  render  it  indestructible  by  fire.  Any  person  may  walk  into  the  Rotunda  and  moil 
of  the  principal  apartments.  Speaking  of  the  Pay  Hall,  where  bank-notea  arc  iMUOd 
and  exchanged  ior  cash,  Baron  DupjOj  in  his  'Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain,* 
says,  **  The  administration  of  a  French  bureau,  with  all  its  ijtacceMtbflitit^f  would  be 
startled  at  the  view  of  this  hall."  It  is  79  feet  long  by  40  widcj  and  fomw  a  part 
of  the  original  building  by  Sampson,  A  statue  of  Ring  William  IlL,  who  ii  called  •*  the 
founder  of  the  Bank,**  was  placed  here  when  the  business  was  tTansferrcd  from  <lf<v 
cers'  ITall.  Amongst  the  principal  apartments  of  the  Bank  i*  the  Three  pef  C<ot 
Consol  f^flicc,  90  feet  long  by  50  wide,  designed  from  models  of  the  Koman  baths, 
nnd  constructed  without  timber.  The  Bank  Stock  Office  Is  designed  in  a  similar  stjlt. 
The  iJividcml  Wurrant  Office  is  a  new  room,  constructed  in  18;15  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
It  is  situated  in  the  west  wing  of  the  Bouth  front,  and  is  divided  longitudinally  in*© 
three  spaces  by  two  series  of  coupled  Corinthian  columns*  forming  six  wide  intet^ 
columns  on  each  side,  live  of  which  on  the  side  towards  the  court  correspond  with  M 
many  Venetian  windows.  The  centre  avenue  is  much  loftier  than  the  others,  officet 
having  1>een  formed  above  the  lateral  oneu,  which  offices  are  lighted  by  a  aeries  of 
windows  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  central  division.  The  side  divisions  of  the  ix>om  ara 
also  jmrted  oiT  in  the  middle  by  an  open  Venetian  window  with  double  columns  and 
pilasters.  The  arcbitecturitl  ornaments  are  rich  and  becoming,  and  the  ceiling  of 
each  compartment  of  the  lateral  divisions  is  of  particularly  rich  and  bold  desiga 
Emblematic  figures  in  bas-reiief  are  placed  over  the  entablaturei  on  each  side  oi 


3  the  YeneUaa  windows  and  ih#  oonesponding  blank  eompttimenti. 
sbier's  Office,  shnplj  decorated  and  lighted  by  large  and  loftj  windows, 
30.  The  Court  Room  is  a  handsome  apartment,  of  the  Composite  order, 
3rt  Tajlor's  design.  It  is  lighted  on  the  south  side  by  Tenetian  windows, 
ipon  a  pleasant  area  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  was  formerlj 
rd  of  St.  Christopher's. 

3  bankers  of  London  are  the  successors  of  the  **  new-fkshiontd  bankers," 
ie  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century,  added  the  trade  of  monej-lending 
idsmiths.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  promissory 
5,  was  very  farourable  to  the  increase  of  prirate  banks ;  but  it  was  not 
e  middle  of  the  century  that  they  became  distinguished  for  their  great 
Dmense  business.  The  number  of  prirate  banks  in  London  fifty  years 
f  which  only  24  are  now  in  existence.  The  number  is  at  present  74,  in- 
olonial  and  9  joint-stock  banks.  Lombard  Street  still  maintains  its 
as  the  great  centre  of  the  dealers  in  money. 

conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  notice  of  the  Clearing  Establishment, 
Bt  on  foot  by  the  private  bankers  in  1770.  The  present  Clearing 
uated  in  the  comer  of  a  court  at  the  back  of  the  Guardian  Insur- 
in  Lombard  Street.  The  business  was  originally  managed  by  the  cleriu 
cheques  in  the  street,  or  in  a  public-house  parlour.  The  insecurity  of 
led  to  its  being  transacted  first  in  a  room  at  M^srs.  Barnett  and  Oo.*s, 
klessrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith's.  The  object  of  the  Clearing  House  is 
and  money.  The  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange,  on  the  authority  of 
part  of  the  payments  and  receipts  of  money  by  bankers  is  made,  are  taken 
the  clearing-bankers  to  the  Clearing  House  several  times  in  the  day,  and 
md  bills  drawn  on  one  banker  are  cancelled  by  those  which  he  holds  on 
joint-stock  banks  are  excluded  from  this  association  of  private  bankers, 
private  bankers,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  do  not  require  the  aid 
.clearances  aflbrd,  and  others  are  too  distant  to  maintain  the  necessary 
communication  with  the  Clearing  House.  Perhaps  there  are  not  more 
losen  persons  in  London,  unconnected  with  banking,  who  have  entered 
of  this  celebrated  establishment ;  but  an  authentic  detail  of  its  arrange- 
me  years  ago  published  by  Mr.  Tate,  author  of  the  *  Modem  Cambist,'  to 
1st  refer  those  who  desire  something  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the 
\e  Clearing  House  is  fitted  up  with  desks  for  each  of  the  present  twenty- 
bankers,  whose  names,  taking  the  first  of  each  firm,  are  arranged  in 
order  as  follows,  over  each  desk :— 
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lys,  "  The  rapidity  with  which  the  last  charges  are  required  to  be  en- 
e  bustle  which  is  created  by  their  swift  distribution  through  the  room, 
0  be  conceived.     It  is,  then,  on  the  point  of  striking  four,  and  on  days  of 

System  of  the  London  Bankers'  Cleamnees  Explained  and  Bxemplifled.' 
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heavy  busineM^  that  the  beaut j  of  the  alpbabctical  airaugement  of  tbe  de&rers'  deik 
is  to  be  seen.  AH  the  distributors  are  mo\^ng  the  same  way  round  the  toom,  with  no 
further  iuterferencc  th«an  may  arise  from  the  more  active  pressing  upon  or  outstrip- 
ping the  slower  of  their  fcllow-assistanta.  With  equal  celerity  are  their  last  credits 
entered  by  the  clearers.  A  minute  or  two  having  passed,  all  the  noise  hi*s  c«ase<l 
The  deputy-elcarers  have  left  with  the  last  charges  on  their  houses  ;  the  clearen  tit 
silently  occupied  in  casting  up  the  amounts  of  the  nccounts  in  their  books,  baUndsg 
them^  and  entering  the  differences  in  their  balance-sheets,  until  at  length  announce- 
ments begin  to  bo  heard  of  the  probable  amounts  to  be  received  or  paid,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  settlement.  The  four  o'clock  balances  having  been  entered  in  Hit 
balancc'j^heet,  each^elearer  'goes  round  to  check  and  mark  off  hia  accounts  with  the 
rest,  with  *  I  charge  you/  or  *  I  credit  you/  according  as  each  balance  is  in  his  fiivour 
or  against  him." 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houje  of 
Commons  on  Banks,  there  is  a  return  of  the  payments  made  through  the  Clearing; 
House  for  the  year  183i),  and,  omitting  all  sums  under  £100,  the  total  was  £054,401, Oi A 
The  arcrage  ft^r  each  day  would  consequently  be  rather  more  than  t'3,*X)0,CHX)  sterling 
(the  actual  paymenta  range  from  £1,500,000  to  £6,a5U,lKX>),  while  that  of  the  suiiti 
actually  paid  was  about  £213,(KK).  It  has*  however,  sometimes  happened  that  usingk 
house  has  had  to  pay  above  half  a  million  of  money.  The  payments  through  ifat 
Clearing  House  of  three  bankers,  in  1859,  ranged  firom  £100,000,000  to  ^107,t»00,OCW 
each. 
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THE   STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


**This  country,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild,  in  1832,  "  is,  in  general,  the  Bank  for 
the  whole  world — I  mean^  that  all  traneactiona  in  India,  in  China,  in  Germany,  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  whole  world,  are  all  guided  here,  and  settled  in  this  country.'' 
The  centre  of  these  operations,  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  this  "  Bank  for  the  whole 
world/'  is  a  circumscribed  spot  lying  eastward  of  the  Mansion  House.  Here  aw 
the  Bank  and  the  Koyal  Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  great  private  and  Joint- 
stock  Banks,  the  oiBces  of  the  bullion,  bill,  and  discount  brokers,  and  of  the  stock 
and  share  brokers,  Bome  years  ago,  in  pulling  down  the  French  church  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  there  was  exposed  to  view  a  tesselat^^d  pavement,  which,  at  least  four- 
teen centuries  ago,  had  borne  the  actual  tread  of  Eoman  feet ;  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  waij  probably  tho  most  opulent  part  of  Roman  London,  A  greater 
power  than  the  Roman,  a  power  of  which  the  masters  of  the  old  world  had  no  con- 
ception, now  reigns  supreme  on  this  very  spot.  As  a  witty  writer  (the  Rev.  Sydncj 
Smith)  has  remarked,  *'  The  warlike  power  of  every  country  depends  on  tbeir  Three 
per  Cents.  If  Coesar  were  to  re-appear  on  earth,  WcttenhalTs  List  would  be  more 
important  than  his  Commentaries  ;  Rothsehild  would  open  and  shut  the  Temple  of 
Janus  ;  Thomas  Baring,  or  Bates,  would  probably  command  the  Tenth  Legion  ;  aad 
the  soldiers  wonld  march  to  battle  with  loud  cries  of  Scrip  and  Omnium  Reduced, 
Cod  so  1 9  and  Caesar  J  ^ 

Three  centuries  ago  the  centre  of  the  money-power  of  Europe  inw  at  Antwerp. 
But,  in  1565,  Clough,  the  agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham  in  the  Low  Countriei,  ex- 
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I  an  opimon  ilmt,  were  proper  means  taken  to  create  contideQce,  '*  there  would 
nore  monej  found  in  London  than  in  Andwerpe^  vrhensomever  the  Quoone's  Ma- 
f  vhoutd  huve  need  ;"  and  in  1570  Gresham  proceeded  to  act  upon  ibis  opinion, 
tling  to  Cecily  ho  urged  upon  him  the  expediency  of  raising  the  necessarj  supply 
mmey  for  the  Queen  from  her  own  Bubjects,  "  wherebie  all  other  princea  male  see 
Vt  a  Prince  of  power  she  ys,"    A  loan  wai  therefore  proposed  to  the  Merchant- 
renturers^  who  referred  it  to  a  common  hall,  where  it  was  negatived  by  a  show  of  . 
M^  a  proceeding  not  very  imprudent,  considering  the  bad  faith  of  Her  Majesty  tm  ^ 
)rrower  of  money.     In  our  account  of  the  Royal  Exchange  we  hare  related  how 
sham  overcame  this  reluctance,  and  bow.  as  the  confidence  of  the  merehants  was 
ired  by  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal^  loans  were  after- 
ds  fi-equently  ncgociated  between  them  and  the  state.     This  was  a  great  improre- 
it  on  the  practice  which  Elizabeth  had  boon  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  for  railing  ] 
most  paltry  turns,  which  &he  was  accustomed  to  demand  peremptorily  of  one  or 
vr  of  the  City  Oompaniej. 

•ho  growth  of  the  National  Debt,  and  with  its  increase  the  extraordinary  develop- 
U  of  the  tinanciai  capaV*ilities  of  the  country  and  its  high  credit,  would  astound 
men  who  lived  only  a  century  ago,  while  to  us  the  wonder  is  that  less  than  a  cen^ 
f  and  a  half  since  (in  1702)  the  public  debt  of  the  nation  was  little  more  than 
»een  millions  sterling.  Such  a  debt  as  this  could  now  be  paid  ofl'  at  a  day's  notice, 
1736  the  debt  did  not  exceeti  fifty  millions  ;  in  1 750  (not  a  century  ago)  it 
»unte<l  to  about  seventy-four  millions  ;  in  1776  (within  the  memory  of  persons 
Qg)  it  was  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  millions.  The  American  war 
ed  it  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  ;  and  the  first  war  with  France, 
ing  with  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  increased  it  to  six  hundred  and  twenty- two  niil- 
iB.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  in  1815,  the  debt  was  eight  hundred  and 
jty-five  millions  ;  and  after  nearly  forty  years' peace  it  is  little  less  than  eight 
idred  millions.  In  1792  the  entire  public  expenditure,  including  the  intcrcsk  of  the 
t,  was  under  twenty  millions ;  and  in  1814,  for  that  one  year^  it  exceeded  one 
idred  millions ;  while  from  1806  to  1815  the  average  was  above  eighty-four  mil-j 
J.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  in  these  twenty-four  years  of  war  wa« 
rardfl  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  sterling.  Largo  fortunes  wero 
]e  during  this  period  by  loans  and  stock-jobbing.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
at  itruggle  with  France  nothing  could  exceed  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  country.  ' 
December,  1796,  a  loan  of  £18,(XH.I,0(X>  was  raised  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
^iations  for  peace  had  been  for  some  time  pending  l>etween  the  British  Govern- 
it  and  the  French  Directory,  The  French  authorities  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
le  to  terms,  and  their  reluctance  was  supposed  in  this  country  to  arise  from  an 
aion  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  England  were  crippled,  or,  perhaps,  nearly 
lausted.     ^Ir.  Pitt,  who  was  then  minister,  to  show  that  hi*  power  of  raiding  money 

1  as  great  aa  ever,  asked  for  a  loan  of  t;iH,t)O0,O(H}  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year 
97).  The  plan  by  which  this  large  siLm  was  to  be  raised  he  communicated  to  the 
ik  Directors  in  the  following  notice  v — "  Every  person  subscribing  £100,  to  receiva  I 

2  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  irredeemable,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
il  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  jjre sent  5  per  cents,  shall  have  been  re- 
med  or  reduced,  but  with  the  option  of  the  holder  to  be  paid  at  par^  at  any 
rter  period,  not  less  than  two  yeai.**  from  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
ce.  Payment  in  either  case  to  be  made  in  money,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
%  3  per  cent,  stock  valued  at  75,  liable,  if  wished,  to  be  converted  for  a  certain  pro- 
tion  into  a  life  annuity.    The  first  payment  on  the  13th  of  January,  the  second  in 
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Mftrch,  the  retajkining  insialments  IrHstwecn  Mnrcb  iLTid  IIm  October  following.  Thifr 
receipt!  not  t/>  be  iBsuable  till  after  the  gccnnd  iostalmeiit,  or  till  after  £^0  hwheia 
depositetl  on  cAch  £\{HX  E>isco\int,  as  itsual,  oti  prompt  payment/'  Tiie  hopes  of  tbt 
nation  wore  Btrong  that  by  a  great  demonstration  of  the  vinexhau^ted  power  of  Ai^ 
land  to  continue  the  war,  they  would  destroy  the  unfounded  notion  of  ih«  Ftmtk 
Directory,  and  thus  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  de  fin  it  ire  trcnty  of  f>e(u?e. 

The  Rubflcnption  was  opened  on  Thiir&day^  December  1st.     The  Bank,  in  lli  •oq 
nit«  eapacity,  subscribed  one  million  sterlinc:,  and  each  of  the  Directon  iDdiridoiiU^  | 
£40t),0CK>.    When  the  books  were  closed  the  first  day  fire  millions  had  V- 
scribed^  and  when  they  were  closed  en  Friday,  the  second  day,    th©  sul'^ 
amounted  to  £11, iXX>/iO«>  and  upwards.     The  cagemeso  to  subscribe  wAt  not  Ic^  od 
the  Saturday,    On  Monday,  the  fith,  the  country  aubBcriptions  were  entered^first^  !«■ 
fore  the  doors  were  opetted,  and  when  this  was  dcme  little  remained  t^    eomplcte  t^ 
eighteen  milUona.     Th©  lobby  was  crowded.     When  the  doors  were  opened  at  tea 
o'^clock  as  usual,  numbers  could  not  get  near  the  hwks  at  all,  and  many  per»on«  ealki 
to  thoje  who  were  signing  to  enter  their  names  for  thera.    Bo  great  and  m  genod 
was  the  desire  to  nuhBcribe,  that  the  room  was  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.    At 
twenty  minutes  past  eleren  the  subscription  was  declared  to  be  full^  and  great  Bvim- 
bers  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  go  iiway  without  having  subscribed.     Personi  eoa- 
tinned  to  come  long  afterwards,  and  a  ra^t  number  of  orders  were  »ent  by  post  whirb 
were  too  late  to  l>e  executed.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  subscription  fbr  tliis  eoM^ 
mons  sum  was  completed  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  mintttes,  that  ii»,  Decemli^r  1*1, 
two  hours  I  December  2nd,  six  hours;  December  3rtl,  six  hours;  December  .'♦tb.  *-*»* 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.     Most  of  the  corporations  in  the  City  (one  of  whi 
two  centuries  before,  reluctantly  rai.9ed  £&}  for  Queen  Elitabetb)  subscribed  =i  - 
and  most  of  the  bankers  j£fiO,CMX).     Tbe  loan*  frojo  the  stimulus  of  naiioDai  exti»  , 
ment  under  which  it  was  raised,  wus  designated  the  IjojfftU^t  Lo^rrt. 

The  Pouth  Sea  Bubble  created  «o  much  prejutiico  again«t  Bpeculatnrs  in  the  piiWic 
securities  that,  in  17:^0,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Tot«  without  opposition  w 
the  effect  "that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  establishment  of  public  c*redil  thitt 
pre  renting  the  infamous  practice  of  stock-jobbing."  A  pamphlet,  published  in  171^, 
entitled  *Tho  Anatomy  of  Exchange  Alley/  shows  that  all  the  ordinary  artifieef  tat 
raising  or  depressing  the  prices  of  stocks  by  false  rumours  wore  in  full  prmfCtlce  by  tk 
ingenious  speculators  of  that  day,  **If  they  meet  with  a  cull,  a  young  dealer  Ihil 
hnB  money  to  lay  out,  they  catch  him  at  the  door,  whisper  to  him,  *  Sir,  here  i»  a  gntH 
piece  of  news  ;  it  is  not  yet  public  ;  it  ia  worth  a  thousand  guineiw  but  to  mentieti  li 
I  am  heartily  glad  I  met  you,  but  let  it  be  as  secret  as  the  black  side  of  your  •otil^  foJ 
they  know  nothing  of  it  yet  in  the  Coffee  House  ;  if  they  should,  stock  would  rise  tea 
per  cent,  in  a  moment,  and  I  warrant  you  South  Sea  stock  will  be  at  £130  in  a  week'i 
time  after  it  is  known.*  *  Well/  says  the  weak  creature,  *  prithee,  dear  Tom^  what  u 
it  ?*  '  Why,  really,  sir*  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  upon  your  honour  to  keep  It  till 
you  hear  of  it  from  other  hands.  Why,  't  is  this ;  the  Pretender  is  certainly  taken, 
and  is  carried  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Milan.''*  Th©  '*  cull"  is  referred  to  the  Secrfr 
tary  of  State's  office,  and  there,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  a  confederate  meets  hi© 
and  giTes  a  pretended  confirmation  of  the  rumour.  In  the  end  the  unwary  man  ii 
*'  bubbled/'  At  this  period  the  great  resort  of  the  speculators  was  Jonathan's  Coffee 
Uouse,  in  Change  Alley,  or  "the  Alley,"  aa  it  wrb  called.  In  1762,  an  action  wai 
brought  against  the  proprietor  of  Jonathan's  for  pushing  the  plaintiff  out  of  tht 
house  ;  and  it  being  prored  that  the  place  had  been  a  market,  time  out  of  mind,  fbr 
buying  and  selling  GoTernment  securities,  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Jot* 
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tiee  Mantfield,  bf&ught  in  a  verdict  in  the  pkintiff's  fa?our,  with  one  shilling  da- 
mrngts.  A*  the  tiusinesa  of  Ktock-jobbing  increaaedf  &  more  couitnodiouB  room  was 
opened  in  Threadneedle  Street,  to  which^  ns  we  arc  informed,  tLdmission  was  obtained 
on  pajment  of  sixpence.  The  Bank  Rotunda  wa£,  at  one  period,  the  place  where 
liargains  in  stocks  were  made.  Towards  the  cloiie  of  the  last  century  the  increased 
s<3aJe  of  iraniactiona  in  the  Funds,  and  the  new  loau^i  which  were  contmually  beisg 
laiaed,  induced  the  prmcipai  frequenters  of  the  stock-market  to  tubscribe  fdir  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  their  accommodation.  Capel  Court,  on  the  east  aide  of 
Bartholomew  Lane,  onc42  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Capel,  Ix»rd  Major  in  15(Mf  was 
fiaed  upon  as  a  convenient  aituation  for  the  purpose.  The  iirst  stone  was  laid  on  the 
18th  of  Majj  1801 3  and  contains  an  inscription,  which  itatea,  for  the  information  of 
remote  posterity,  that  the  National  Debt  was  then  upwards  of  five  hundrini  miJ lions. 
Thia  building,  which  h  the  present  Btock  Exchange,  was  opened  in  IMarch,  ISOB. 
The  entrance  to  Capel  Court  is  nearly  oppoiite  the  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  Bank 
leading  to  the  room  in  that  building  called  the  Eotunda. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  transact  business  at  the  Stock  Exchange  unless  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. If  a  stranger  unluckily  wanders  iuto  the  place  he  is  quickly  hustled  out. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Hnns  of  stock-brokers  in  London,  whose 
plifOei  of  businejts  are  situated  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  alley*  within  five  nunuteii' 
WiUk  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  To  these  we  must  add  thirty  or  forty  bullionj  bill^  and 
discount  brokers.  All  the  more  respectable  of  these  muney-dealcrs  are  members  of 
the  Stock  Eicchang©,  and  the  total  number  of  members  is  at  present  about  six  bun- 
dT©d  and  fifty.  The  admission  takes  place  by  ballot,  and  the  committee  of  the  Stock 
Bxchauge,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  member:^,  is  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
Every  new  member  of  the  **hou»e,"  as  it  is  called,  must  be  introduced  by  three  respecs- 
i«blc  memtient,  each  of  whom  enters  into  security  in  £'60i}  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  two  yeart,  when  the  respectability  of  the  party  is  supposed  to  be  fairly  ascertained 
mud  known,  the  liability  of  ibo  sureties  ceaacs  ;  but,  a*  each  member  of  the  house  is 
re-elected  every  year,  if  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twelvemonth  there  is  any- 
thing discreditable  in  his  conduct,  he  i*  not  re-elected.  If  a  member  becomes  a  de- 
faulter, he  ceases  to  be  a  member  ;  though,  after  inquiry,  ho  may  be  re-admitted  on 
paying  a  certain  compoMtion  ;  but  he  must  be  re-admitted,  if  at  all,  by  vote  of  the 
committee.  When  a  member  becomes  unable  to  |my  bis  creditors,  there  are  certain 
official  assignees  who  receive  all  the  money  due  to  him  and  divide  it  amongst  his  cre- 
ditors. No  man  can  be  re-admitted  unle^$  he  pays  litf.  M.  in  the  pound,  from  re- 
f^urces  of  bin  owd,  over  and  above  what  has  been  collected  firom  his  debtors.  Aa 
0ome  of  the  practices  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  contrary  to  law,  and  canuot  be  en- 
forced in  the  courts,  the  members  are  only  to  be  held  to  them  by  a  icose  o£  honour, 
»nd  such  rostraiuts  iu  the  way  of  exposure  and  degradation  as  the  govcmiiig  oommit- 
tee  may  be  authorised  to  apply  by  the  generai  body  of  members.  Cases  of  dishonour- 
able or  disgraceful  conduct  are  jiuuishetl  by  expuL«tiori.  The  names  of  defaulters  are 
posted  on  the  *'  black  board,"  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  are 
then  technically  called  **  lame  ducks."  In  short,  the  committee  have  the  power  of 
effectual !y  destroying  the  credit  of  a  member  whose  transactions  arc  of  a  dishonour- 
able nature.  They  investigate  the  conduct  of  membern  whenever  called  upon  by  other 
parties,  and  give  their  award  according  to  the  evidence. 

The  two  leading  elapses  of  men  who  have  dealings  on  the  Stock  Exchange  arc  the 
joVbers  and  the  bmkerv,  though  the  business  peculiar  to  each  i^  not  unfrcquently 
transacted  by  one  person.  Some  members  deal  for  the  moat  part  in  English  stocks, 
others  in  foreign,  and  many  confine  their  attention  principally  to  shares  in  mines, 
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railwEjs,  canals,  joint-stock  banks,  and  other  public  companies  ;  some  call  ihemselfti 
discount-brokers  and  money-dealers,  and  transact  business  to  a  large  extent  in  com- 
mercial securities^ that  is,  in  bills  dmwu  bj  merckants  and  tradesmen  on  mercantiit 
transactions.  Bargains  are  made  in  the  presence  of  a  third  partj,  and  the  terms  an 
simply  entered  in  a  pocket-book  ;  but  they  are  checked  next  day,  and  the  jobb«r'f 
derk  (their  clerks  are  members  also  of  the  house)  pays  or  receives  the  money,  aD4 
sees  that  the  securities  are  correct.  There  are  but  three  or  four  dealers  in  Exchequer 
Bills,  and  the  greater  number  of  the^e  securities  pass  through  their  hands.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  employ  their  capital  in  any  way  which  offcpi 
tiie  slightest  chance  of  profit,  and  keep  it  in  convertible  securities,  so  that  it  can  U 
changed  from  baud  to  hand  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  brokers  are  employed 
to  execute  the  orders  of  bankers,  merchants,  capitalist^i  and  private  individuals  ;  and 
the  jobbers  on  'Change  are  the  parties  with  whom  they  deal.  When  the  brokei 
appears  in  the  market  he  is  surrounded  by  the  jobbers.  One  of  the  **  cries  ^'  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  **  Borroiv  money  f  borrow  money  ?'^  a  singular  one  to  gencTil 
appreheUBion  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  credit  of  the  borrower  must  eitber 
be  first-rate  or  his  security  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  not  Uw 
principal  who  goes  into  this  market,  but  his  broker,  *'  Have  you  money  to  lend  %c^ 
day?"  is  a  question  asked  with  a  nonchalance  which  wuuld  astonish  the  simple  man 
who  goes  to  a  "  friend  "  with  such  a  <|uefltiou  in  his  mouth.  "  Yes,"  may  be  the  reply, 
"I  waiit£liMJOi)or£20,lM»0."  '*  On  what  security?''  for  that  is  the  vital  question; 
and  that  point  being  settled,  the  transaction  goes  on  smoothly  and  quickly  enough 
Another  mode  of  doing  business  is  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  borrower  or  lender, 
who  asks,  "  What  are  Exchequer  ?"  The  answer  may  be,  *'  P'orty  to  forty-two/*  That 
ia,  the  party  addressed  will  buy  £1000  at  4(W.  and  sell  dEia^O  at  42j.  The  jobbcn 
cluster  around  the  Inoker,  who  perhaps  says,  **  I  must  have  a  price  in  ;;t500G.'*  If  it 
suits  them  they  will  say,  **  Five  with  me,  five  with  me,  five  with  me,"  making  fifteen  j 
or  they  will  say  each,  ** Ten  with  me;"  and  it  is  the  broker's  business  to  get  these 
parties  pledged  to  buy  of  him  at  40,  or  to  sell  to  him  at  42,  they  not  knowing  whether 
he  is  a  buyer  or  seller.  The  broker  then  declares  his  purpose,  saying,  for  example, 
'•  Gentlemen,  I  sell  to  you  X-0,O0O  at  4(M. ;"  and  the  sum  is  then  apportioned  among 
them.  If  the  money  were  wanted  only  for  a  month,  and  the  Exchequer  market 
remained  the  same  during  that  time,  the  l>uyer  would  have  t<:>  give  42  in  the  market 
for  what  he  uuld  at  4<i,  being  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  the  selling  price; 
besides  which  be  would  have  to  pay  the  broker  1^.  per  cent,  commission  on  the  lale, 
and  Is.  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  again  on  the  bills,  which  would  make  altogether  U. 
per  cent.  If  the  object  of  the  broker  ho  to  buy  Consols,  the  jobber  offers  to  buy  bis 
£20,000  at  IMi^  or  to  eel!  him  that  amount  at  d<jj^,  without  being  at  all  aware  which  be 
is  engaging  himself  to  do.  The  same  person  may  not  know  on  any  particular  day 
whether  he  will  be  a  lx>rrower  or  lender.  If  he  has  sold  stock  and  has  not  repurchasedi 
aWut  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day  ho  would  be  a  lender  of  money ;  but  if  he  hi« 
Itought  stocky  and  not  sold,  he  would  lie  a  borrower.  Immense  sums  are  lent  on  con- 
dition of  being  recalled  at  the  short  notice  of  a  few  hours.  These  loans  are  often  for 
BO  short  a  period,  that  the  uninitiated,  who  have  no  other  idea  of  borrowing  than 
that  which  the  old  proverb  supplies,  that  "He  who  goes  a-borrowing  goes  »-«orrowing," 
would  wonder  that  any  man  tihould  borrow  i£lO,(X>0  or  £2u,(XH>  for  a  day,  or  at  most 
a  fortnight,  and  which  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  facilities 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  affords  for  the  easy  flow  of  capital  in  any  direction 
where  profit  is  to  bo  secured  will  explain  the  mystery.  Tho  directors  of  a  railwsj 
company,  whose  receipts  are  £12^000  or  £l4jiJ00  per  week^  inistead  of  locking  up  thif 


m  every  week  in  their  slrong-box,  m  a  premium  for  tbe  iDgecuitj  of  the  London 
ievet,  authorise  a  broker  to  lend  it  oo  proper  securities*  Persons  who  pay  largo 
Ltks  to  OoYemment  ftt  Bxed  periods,  and  are  in  receipt  of  these  dutte«s  from  the 
He  of  their  I&at  pftjment,  make  something  of  the  gradually  accumulating  sum  by 
ading  it  for  a  week  or  two*  A  person  whose  capital  is  intended  to  be  laid  out  in 
srtgage  on  real  property  finds  it  advantageous  to  lend  it  out  until  he  meets  with  a 
it&ble  offer*  The  great  hankers  have  constantly  large  sums  which  are  not  required 
r  their  till,  and  they  direct  their  brokers  to  lend  this  Burplua  cash  on  the  Btoek 
cchftnge.  One  banker  lends  about  £400^000  to  the  jobbera  on  every  settling  day. 
mkeiB  are  also  borrowers  at  times,  as  well  as  lenders.  The  Bank  of  England  «ome- 
neai,  and  also  the  Ea-st  India  Company,  employ  their  brokers  to  raise  money  on  the 
ock  Exchange*  Some  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  call  themselves,  appra- 
iately  enough,  ''managers  of  balances.'*  Whatever  the  market  rate  of  intere.st 
^y  be,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  capitalist  to  employ  his  resources  at  the  smallest 
te  of  profit  rather  than  that  it  should  remain  idle.  Sometimes  the  jobber,  at  the  close 
the  day,  will  lend  his  money  at  1  per  cent,  rather  than  not  employ  it  at  alb  But  the 
traordinary  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
0  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  money-lender  to  resort  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
iring  the  shutting  of  the  stocks  money  is  invariably  scarce ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ridends  become  payable,  it  is  again  abundant.  At  other  times,  on  one  day  the  rate 
interest  will  be  10  per  cent,  and  the  next  day  only  2.  The  rate  of  interest  offered 
the  morning  will  also  frequently  differ  from  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
^emoon.  Instances  have  occurred  iu  which  everybody  has  been  anxious  to  lend 
>ney  in  the  morning  at  4  per  cent.,  when  about  two  o'clock  money  has  become  so 
ixce  that  it  could  with  difficulty  be  borrowed  at  10  per  cent.  For  example,  if  the 
ice  of  Consols  be  low,  persons  who  are  desirous  of  raising  money  will  give  a  high 
te  of  interest  rather  than  sell  i^ttocL  Again,  an  iodividual  wants  to  borrow  £1(X>,(XMJ 
Consols,  but  they  happen  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  jobber  may  borrow  on 
em  at  2  per  cent.,  and  lend  tbe  very  same  money  on  another  description  of  Govem- 
$nt  tecurity  at  5  per  cent.  The  constaot  recurrence  of  these  opportunities  of  tui  n- 
5  capital  is  of  course  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
The  profit  of  the  Jobber,  after  ho  has  concluded  a  bargain,  depends  upon  the  state 
the  market,  which  may  be  depressed  by  extensive  sales,  or  by  the  competition  of 
yers.  These  jobbers  are  middle  men,  who  arc  always  ready  either  to  buy  or  sell 
a  minute's  notice,  and  hence  a  broker,  in  dealing  for  his  princifMil,  who  wants  to 
rrow  money^  has  no  need  to  hunt  after  another  broker,  who  has  money  of  another 
Incipal  to  lend,  but  each  resorts  to  the  jobber,  who  is  both  a  borrower  and  tender. 
kC  following  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm  of  stock- 
;>kers,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  of  money-dealcrs,  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
:al  phrase,  '* managers  of  balances,''  is  official,  and  may  be  fully  relied  on: — *'  Our 
siuesit,  in  addition  to  that  of  mere  stock-brokers^  extends  to  the  dealing  in  money> 
[it  is,  borrowing  of  bankers,  capitalists,  and  others^  their  surplus  or  unemployed 
meys,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  again  at  advanced  rates,  the  difference  of  rate 
ing  our  lemuneration  for  the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  thereon.  By  the  general 
jility  thus  aQbrded^  from  our  being  almost  aU  ays  ready  either  to  borrow  or  lend,  we 
▼c  become,  as  it  were^  a  channel  directly  or  indirectly  for  n  great  portion  of  the 
ins  between  Lombard  Street  and  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  our 
jney-dealings  will  be  at  once  understood  when  I  state  that  we  have  both  had  and 
ide  loans  to  upwards  of  £200,000  at  a  time  with  one  house  ;  that  the  payments  and 
^eipts  through  our  banking  account  on  each  side  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
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milliona  per  A^nuum,  but  our  loan  tmna&ciions  far  exceed  that  sum,  and  extend  to  fih» 
?aat  ainouDt  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millians  a  year.  Our  loans  for  tbe  year  eodiflg 
October,  1S41|  exceeded  thirty  millioDs,  being  an  average  of  three  nuILions  a-tzumtk» 
or  £lDl),OCNi  a-day ;  apd  generally,  upon  four  or  6ve  days  in  cvety  month,  the  loifii 
have  amounted  to  150,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  even  £70U,tX)0  in  a  single  day/' 

No twiihs landing  the  uiagnitudc  of  the  busine&s  created  by  the  National  Debt,  m 
income  of  upward**  of  £50,(X)«LVX*L*  a  year  from  the  taxes,  an  annual  circulation  of  Bilii 
of  Exchange  amounting  to  between  £6tX),iMXi,tKM)  and  £tkiO,OCK),OOQ,  a  circulation  of 
Exchequer  Bills  varying  from  £25,001^000  to  £3y,llUU,00U  »  year,  the  perpetual 
fer  of  ahares  in  railways,  besides  the  ti-affic  in  shares  in  canalfi,  bank*,  inauiajica 
and  public  companies,  and  in  the  foreign  Funds^  the  gentlemen  of  the  8tock  Exchaiifl 
would  scarcely  find  authcicnt  employmeat^  if  all  the  transactions  which  take  plaoi 
there  were  absolutely  of  a  bon4  Jiik  character,  and  led  in  every  ca^e  to  a: 
transfer  of  the  property  which  was  the  object  of  speculation.  ^'  Time-bargaiQ3 
their  kiBure,  iind  the  excitement  which  attends  such  trauisactions  is  rather 
thftu  otherwi.se  to  thobu  who  hta  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Stock  Excl 
The  origin  uf  these  transacti^nti  was  legitimate  enough.  At  certain  periods^  wluti 
occur  half-yearly,  the  transfer-books  at  the  Bank  are  '*  shut ''  for  botoi^  weeks,  io 
order  to  afford  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  dividend  warrant!*  Duriog  thii  ia^ 
terval  a  person  who  buys  or  sells  stock  mmit  ncceisarily  do  so  speoulativoljj  ^  for  Um 
opening/*  that  is,  for  transfer  on  the  day  on  which  the  transfer-books  are  ra'^>petied 
Tbe^e  half-yearly  opportuuities  for  giioculatire  transactions  were  not  fuffioiei 
gratity  the  desire  for  ^'  doing  business  '*  which  prevails  amongst  speeulatorti 
accordingly,  periodical  dates  hnvo  been  iixcd  upon  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  similar  to  the  '^opening/'  at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks,  making  alto* 
getber  about  eight  settling  days,  us  they  are  called,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  of 
these  "  settling  days  "  corresponding  with  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the  B&nk 
Ijooks  for  public  transfer.  The  prict*  at  which  stock  ia  sold  to  be  tranaferred  on  thl 
next  settling  day  is  c&Ued  the  price  '^  on  account/'  A  party  engages  to  sell  to  aaothof 
for  a  certain  sum  a  certain  umount  of  stock  on  the  next  ''  settling  day«*'  the  oaleuli^ 
tion  of  the  seller  being  that  by  the  day  in  que*tian  the  market-price  of  itoek  wiU 
be  lower  than  the  price  agreed  upon  ;  that  of  the  buyer,  that  it  will  be  higher.  Tlie 
matter,  however,  iusttad  of  being  arranged  by  an  actual  transfer  of  stock,  is  settleJ 
simply  by  the  losing  party  paying  the  *''  difference,'*  that  is,  tbe  seller,  in  case  of  ths 
price  on  the  *' settling  day  "  turning  out  to  be  below  that  stipulated  for.  gains  by  tbs 
difierenee  between  the  two  sums,  and  the  buyer  loses  ;  but^  if  the  price  rises  above 
that  stipulated  lor,  exactly  the  reverse  would  happen.  The  whole  traniittction  i* 
founded  on  the  anticipation  of  a  rise  bj  one  party  and  a  fall  hf  the  other,  and  is* 
In  l&et)  essentialiy  a  bet.  The  amount  of  the  bet  which  is  won  and  lost  is  the  dilfer* 
enoe  bat  ween  the  price  agreed  upon  and  the  actual  selling  price.  These  bargains  art 
illegal^  and  cannot  he  enforced  by  law.  The  jobbers,  therefore,  depend  upon  each 
other's  honour.  The  terms  "  Bull "  and  **  Bear,**  which  are  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  a  newspaper^  are  used,  the  former  to  designate  those  who  speculate  for  a  rise^  and 
the  kttcr  for  those  who  endeavour  to  eflect  a  fall  in  prices^  as  the  bull  tosses  the 
objects  of  its  attack  in  the  air,  and  the  bear  endeavours  to  trample  it  under  foot 
Tbe  ♦'BuO*'  who  buys  £6U,(XK)  Cbnsols  for  the  settling  day,  or  *'for  the  aceountt*'  m  il 
is  technically  csdled^  endeavours  to  sell  them  again  in  the  interval  at  a  higher  pricfl ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ''Bear''  would  endeavour  to  sell  the  £50,000  (which, 
nevertheless,  he  does  not  possess^  as  no  transfer  actually  takes  place)  ^*iox  the  account,' 
with  a  view  of  buying  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  traniaetion  at  a  lower 
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pt»  than  he  origiimlljr  fold  them  ht.  Wnn  nnd  rumouTB  of  wars,  rAVOumbk  turns  of 
le  public  fortune,  ererj  ciroumstiLnco  which  can  tvtTect  the  tnoit  seneiti?e  of  political 
U^omeUrSy  reacts  upOD  the  iijtereatJi  of  either  the  speculator  for  a  rise  or  a  fall  in 
le  public  fun(i0.  When  the  ftccount  i^  uot  cljosed  on  the  settling  day,  the  stock  is 
^mmd  Oft  to  a  future  day,  on  such  terms  ad  the  partiei  may  agree  on.  This  is  called 
^Mntinuation,"  which  i^  nothing  more  than  interest  for  mom  J  lent  on  securitj  of 
B8b»  which  fluctuates  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  for  a  speculator^  according  to 
^  acaivitj  or  abundance  of  money.  Opemting  upon  the  ^'  oontinuation  '*  is  a  fa- 
>urite  mode  of  HpoculutioD  amongst  those  who  can  command  large  capitals,  aod  tlje  « 

lireign  stocks  offer  the  most  tempting  iaducemonts  to  this  kind  of  enterprise,  im  they 
bject  to  greater  tiuctuatioti  thao  the  English  stocks  ;  and  though  the  security 
go  good,  the  rate  of  interest  in  higher,  being  sometimes  equal  to  i^t  per  cent. 
BT  annum. 

Of  all  the  mesjui  of  making  a  fortune  none  is  bo  rapid  as  ipoculation  in  the  Funds, 
•4f  good  fortune  do  hut  smiU  on  the  speculator, — nor  any  more  uncertain.  No  Stoeli 
aichaoge  in  £urope  affords  such  facilities  for  speculation  as  that  of  Loudon,  for  the 
ttUiligi  are  not  confined  to  English  Government  Securities,  but  embrace  every  de- 
pription  of  tnmsfcrable  security ♦  shares  in  railways,  mines,  cauals,  insurance  coiii- 
aniea,  Joint-t^tock  banks,  and  indeed  all  property,  the  sign  of  which  can  be  pas:»ed 
om  liand  to  hand,  besides  including  every  description  of  foreign  Funds.  The  foreign 
^»italist  is  attnoted  from  every  capital  in  £uro[>e  to  the  English  Stock  Exchange, 
id  the  Jews  flock  to  it  from  every  quarter  under  heaven.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
bld  to  arrange  under  any  number  of  general  heads  all  the  '^ skyey  influences"  that 
ro  is^pftble  of  ele?ating  or  depreaaing  the  Funds,  which  fluctuate  with  every  bree;te 
f  popular  exhilaration  or  nervous  despondency,  every  Hi  of  suspicion  or  confidence, 
rery  hope  and  fear,  almost  erery  hope,  passion,  or  caprice  of  the  human  breast.  In 
W7  the  pi'oApectH  of  this  country,  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  the  mutiny  j 

[  ihd  fleet,  and  other  ad^erfe  circumstances,  were  so  unfavourable,  that  the  price  of 
le  Three  par  Cents,  suuk  on  the  20th  of  September,  on  the  intelligence  transpiring 
I  mn.  Attempt  to  negociate  with  the  French  liepublle  having  failed,  to  47^}  being 
le  lowest  price  tu  which  they  have  ever  fallen.  The  same  Stock  is  now  at  90.  Sueh 
renta  n^  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  cscuiie  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Imttle  of 
''mterloo,  which  intluenccd  the  hope^  and  fears  of  mankind  throughout  the  civilised 
orldy  tute  not  likely  to  occur  in  the/sc  times,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
osm  pfiOflaic  life. 

Buriog  the  war  many  frauda  were  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  imder  various 
rms  of  false  intelligence  ;  but  one  of  the  most  daring,  complicated,  and  complete, 
aa  that  executed  in  February,  1814,  by  A.  C.  Johnstone,  the  uncle  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
ba  thus  became  implicated,  and  a  number  of  subordinates.  Tbe  whole,  except 
uhnstone,  who  ded  to  the  Contmant,  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  fined,  and  inipri- 
»ned.  Lord  Cochrane  and  two  otherii  were  sentenced  abo  to  stand  in  the  piHury, 
it  thii*  part  of  the  ncntence  was  not  carried  into  execution  ;  Lord  Cochrane  was  also 
tpelled  the  Houhc  of  Commons,  struck  off  the  Navy  List,  and  degraded  from  the 
uighthood  of  the  Bath.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  his 
moccnce,  that  his  fine  of  £1(XX*  was  paid  by  a  penny  subscription  ;  and  this  feeling 
as  been  subsequently  bo  strongly  confirmed,  that  he  has  been  restored  to  his  navul 
ink  and  honours^  which  ho  now  enjoys  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

The  effect  of  the  gi-eat  panic  of  1825  upon  the  public  Funds  was  more  astounding 
lan  the  news  of  Kapoleon'a  escape  from  Elba.  In  January,  1825,  the  Three  per  Cents, 
ere  above  93,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  they  wcro  under  80.    A  brief  account 
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af  tbii  **  Pftnlc  ^*  hua  been  given  in  our  account  of  the  Bsuik  of  Koglfto<L     Th^ 
Dowapapera  commenced  giving  At  this  period  an  article  under  the  head  of 
Market/  which  is  now  an  indiaponsable  feature  in  every  newspaper,  daily  or 
lu  1815  the  *  Courier'  newspaper  did  not  even  give  the  price  of  siocka. 

Perhapa  the  next  circumstance  in  pjoint  of  interest  connected  witli 
market,  iu  the  last  twenty  years,  was  the  extraordinary  forgery  of  Excheq' 
Beaumont  Smith,  the  senior  clerk  in  the  I^uing  Office,  diacoTered  in  0( 
This  case  U  remarkable  not  only  for  the  large  amount  of  money  ohtained,  hulk  Jar 
length  of  time  during  which  it  escaped  det^tio%  that  is,  from  the  spring  < 
nearly  the  end  of  1B4L  His  confederate  was  Ernest  Rapallo,  a  foreigner 
l>een  long  resident  in  this  country.  This  fraud  related  exclusively  to  the  * 
Exchequer  Bills  called  Supply  Billsj  which  are  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
authority  of  successive  Acta  of  Parliament.  The  perivxis  of  issue  arc  ^i 
June,  and  each  hill  is  either  paid  off  or  exchanged,  at  the  option  of  tlie  holder, 
office  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Exchequer,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year.  There 
therefore  two  exchanges  of  Exchequer  Bills  ^very  year— in  March  and  June*  Th« 
hills  have  a  l^laiik  left  for  the  name  of  the  payee,  which,  however,  ia  rarely  filled  ufs 
and  they  paaa,  like  a  hank  note,  by  mere  delivery  i  they  are  numhered,  in  each  sucoe»- 
flive  issue,  in  regular  progression,  and  are  signed  with  the  name  of  the  Comptroller' 
General  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in  practice  the  signature  was  generally  made  by  th< 
Deputy-Comptroller.  As  a  check  to  forgery,  they  are  cut  from  a  counterfoil,  by  com* 
parison  with  which  their  genuineness  may  b©  ascertained.  The  number  of  ihcii 
forged  bill  a  was  377,  they  were  generally  made  out  for  the  sum  of  ^lOOC^,  and  iii 
paper,  stamp,  and  every  other  particular,  they  were  genuine,  with  the  exoeptioa 
only  of  the  signature,  which  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Deputy  ComptroUd^ 
GeneraL  Each  of  the  forged  bills  was  a  duplicate  of  a  genuine  hill  ;  so  that  fw- 
picion  was  only  likely  to  arise  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  same  number  coming  ibw 
the  hands  of  the  game  porson.  All  the  forged  bills  emanated  from  Smith,  and  wen 
passed  through  EfipaUo.  In  raising  money  on  thcso  instruments  it  was  essential  (« 
abstain  from  sale ;  for,  if  thus  brought  into  general  circulation,  there  would  not  onlf 
he  a  great  probability  of  duplicate's  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  same  person,  huti 
certainty  of  being  curried  at  the  regular  periods  of  exchange  to  the  office  of  the  PiJ- 
masterf  where  the  duplicates  would  of  course  come  also,  and  thus  infallibly  lead  U 
detection.  The  plan  adopted  by  Smith  and  Rapallo,  in  every  case,  was  to  raise  tht 
money  upon  loiiii,  and  before  the  next  period  of  exchange  came  round  to  redeem  it 
by  payment  of  the  money,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another  bill  of  more  i«oent  date 
This  method  rendered  it  necessary  to  repay  in  every  case  the  money  advanced,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  interest  due  upon  the  loan  ;  but  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of 
employing  large  sums  of  money  in  extensive  speculations  in  the  stock  market  prolt- 
bly  flattered  the  confedcrjitcs  with  the  hope  of  realising  large  fortunes  as  the  restdt 
Smith  ]*leaded  guilty  when  placed  on  his  trial  in  December,  and  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  ;  no  indictment  was  preferred  agfunst  iUpallo.  I 
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XXVIII.    GUILDHALL  AND  THE  MANSION 

HOUSE. 


iHTiQUAmm  tell  us  that  there  wm  an  ancient  Saxon  law— one  of  the  laws  of  Ina^ 
mpoeed  probably  by  the  rulers  of  that  people  after  the  conquest  of  this  country,  the 
>etter  to  keep  its  wild  and  conflicting  elements  in  order— which  ordained  that  every 
'reeman  of  fourteen  years  old  should  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  that,  in 
^nsequence,  ^  certain  neighbours,  consisting  of  ten  families,  entered  into  an  associa* 
;ion,  and  became  bound  to  each  other  to  produce  him  who  committed  an  offence,  or 
A}  make  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  That  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they 
raised  a  sum  of  money  amongst  themselves,  which  they  put  into  a  common  stock, 
ind  when  one  of  the  pledges  had  committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other 
line  made  satisfaction  out  of  this  stock,  by  payment  of  money  according  to  the 
>ffence.  In  the  mean  time,  that  they  might  the  better  identify  each  oUier,  as  well 
IS  ascertain  whether  any  man  was  absent  on  unlawful  buiineis,  they  assembled  at 
itated  periods  at  a  common  table,  where  they  ate  and  drank  together.**  This  primi- 
live  custom,  so  simple  and  confined  in  its  operations,  was  to  beget  mighty  consequences 
n  the  hands  of  the  amalgamated  Anglo-Saxon  people.  We  find  its  associating  prin- 
nple  following  them  into  the  fortified  places  or  burghs  where  they  first  assembled 
or  the  purpoees  of  trade  and  commerce  (the  nuclei  of  our  towns),  and  affording  to 
;hem  an  infinitely  safer  defence  against  aggression  than  any  fortifications  could  give, 
n  the  Trade  OuiUU,  If,  therefore,  there  be  one  of  the  great  and  still  existing  insti- 
utions  of  antiquity,  possessing  in  its  history  matters  of  deeper  interest  and  instruc- 
ion  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  our  municiiMd  government,  whose  very  meeting-places 
onstantly  remind  us  by  their  designation  what  they  were-— the  guild-halls,  and  what 
re  owe  to  the  system,  which  has,  unfortunately,  through  causes  into  which  it  is  not 
ur  province  to  enter,  ei^oyed  of  late  years  more  of  the  popular  contempt  than  of 
opular  gratitude :  a  feeling  which,  if  it  promised  to  be  permanent,  might  well  excite 
ie  apprehension  of  the  political  philosopher  as  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the 
ountry.  All  considerations,  then,  tend  to  invest  the  very  word  guildhall  with  a 
lore  than  ordinary  sense  of  the  value  of  the  associations  that  may  belong  to  a  name, 
ad  which  is  of  course  enhanced  when  it  refers,  not  merely  to  a  hall  of  a  guild,  but 
>  the  hall  of  the  guilds  generally  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  that  we  are  about  to  notice 
I  connection  with  Civic  Government. 

The  Quildhall  of  London,  as  we  now  approach  it  from  Cheapside,  through  King 
treet,  appears  no  unapt  type  of  the  discordant  associations  that  have  grown  up 
round  the  institution  :  the  old  hall,  in  the  main,  is  there  still,  but  with  a  new  face, 
hich  shows  how  ludicrously  inadequate  were  its  builders  to  accomplish  their  apparent 
esire  of  restoring  it  in  harmony  with,  but  improving  upon  the  general  structure ;  and 
ley  seem  to  have  had  some  misgivings  of  the  kind  themselves ;  for  they  have  so 
:opped  short  in  the  elevation,  as  to  leave  the  dingy  and  supremely  ugly  brick  walls, 
ith  their  round-headed  windows,  added  by  their  predecessors  to  the  upper  portion 
f  the  hall  after  the  fire  of  London,  obtrusively  visible.  It  is  possible  that  the  "  little 
ollege"  which  stood  here  prior  to  the  year  1411,  had  been  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
»red«oes8ors  founded  by  the  Confessor,  whose  aims  are  yet  visible  in  the  porch ;  at 
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the  time  mentioned,  the  present  hall  was  Ixjgun  hy  the  corpomtion,  ThotniiA  RdovIo 
beiug  then  Major,  Among  the  modes  adopted  of  ohtaining  the  requisite  mowii 
are  ^ome  irhich,  though  common  enough  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  stru< 
are  remarkable  as  applied  to  a  guildhall :  Stow,  whose  authority  is  Fahjan, 
remarked,  in  his  *  Survey  of  Loudon/  that  the  companies  gare  large  bene 
towards  the  charges  thereof,  adds^  "  Also  offencea  of  men  were  pardoned  for 
money  towards  this  work,  extraordinary  fees  were  raii^ed,  fines,  amercementi^' 
other  things  employed  during  seven  years,  with  a  [partial,  probably  is  mennt] 
tinuatiou  thereof  three  yeam  more."  Even  then  the  whole  was  not  compleied  i  • 
variety  of  miBcellaneous  items  of  a  later  date  occur  in  connection  with  the  edififll 
such  as  tliat  iu  142^-:^  the  execntors  of  Whittington  gave  £35  towards  the 
of  the  haU  with  Purbcck  marble  ;  about  the  same  time  was  also  erected  the 
Court,  the  Council  Chamber^  and  the  porch  ;  in  1481,  Sir  William  Ilarryot^ 
defntyod  the  expense  of  making  and  glazing  two  louyres  in  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen  was  built  by  the  "procurement"  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith  and  3Uyflt 
about  li'>(>l  ;  6nally,  tapestry,  to  bang  in  the  hall  on  principal  days,  was  providH 
about  the  same  time  by  Sir  Nicholas  Aldwyn,  another  Mayor,  If  ive  add  to  this,  thu 
a  new  council  chamber  was  erected  iu  1614,  that  after  the  Great  Fire  the  walU  i*- 
mained  po  comparatively  uninjured,  that  only  roofs  and  out-K)fhces  had  to  be  rebuilt 
and  that  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the  *^  truly  Gothic  fa^adV 
as  Brayley  satirically  calls  it,  nsiug  the  word  in  it5  less  usual  but  sufficiently  cTideiil 
acccptatioTj^  was  built,,  we  shall  not  need  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  general  hiitarf 
of  the  erection.  Before  we  enter  the  porch,  we  may  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  Jiu*- 
rounding  biiildiDgs,  The  one  on  the  left  h  the  Justice  Room  of  Guildhall,  mhett 
the  ordinary  magisterial  bujsiness  of  that  part  of  the  City  which  lies  west  of  Kin$ 
Street  is  coudncted,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Alderman  ;  the  other>  or  eattift 
portion,  forming  the  busine.'ss  of  the  Jui^tice  Room  at  the  JStansion  Uoiise,  where  t^ 
Mayor  presides.  The  building  opposite,  on  the  right,  contains  the  Courts  of  QtiMD^t 
Bench  and  Common  Picas,  and  the  Court  of  Excberjuer,  in  which  the  judgei  htA 
the  courts  at  Weatminatcr  hold  their  sittings  during  certain  days  of  each  term,  ao^ 
have  done  so  from  time  immcmoriaL  The  City  receives  3*.  6c/.  for  each  verdict  givflJ 
in  these  Court?,  in  paymeut  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  provided  ;  and  there  Uk 
connection  ends  at  present,,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  timcs^  whea 
the  custom  origmated.  In  both  courts  the  excessively  naked  and  chilly  aspect  of  t)i« 
walls  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  portraits  of  the  judges  who,  after  the  fire  of  Londoa 
sat  at  CiifTord*!!  Fnu,  to  arrange  all  diffeiences  between  landlord  and  teuftnt  duriag 
the  great  business  of  rebuilding  ;  and  who  thus,  as  Pennant  observes,  prevented  ihn 
endless  train  of  vexatious  lawsuits  which  might  have  ensued,  and  been  little  ^i_ 
chargeable  than  the  fire  it-self.  Sir  Matthew  Halo  was  the  chief  manager 
good  work  in  tjueation,  which  so  won  npon  the  City,  that,  after  the  affair  w 
eluded,  they  determined  to  have  the  portraits  of  the  whole  of  the  judges  painted  and 
hung  in  their  hall,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  their  gratitude.  Lely  was  to  hsTc 
been  the  artist,  but,  being  too  great  a  man  to  wait  upon  the  judges  at  their  respec- 
tive chambers,  Micbucl  Wright,  a  Scotchman,  obtained  the  commission.  He  iJ  the 
painter  of  a  higbly-esteemetl  portrait  of  Lacy,  the  actor,  in  three  charactera,  ivreserted 
iu  the  collection  at  Windsor.  Sixty  pounds  each  was  his  remuneration  for  the  por- 
tmits  at  Guiblhall,  and  it  certziinly  seems  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  On  the  sit« 
of  those  Law  Courts,  there  was  standing,  till  the  year  1822,  a  chapel  or  college,  which 
was  built  so  early  as  1299,  and  had,  in  its  palmiest  days,  an  establishment  of  a  cusiei 
or  warden,  seven  priests,  three  clerks,  and  four  choristers.    "  Here,"  myn  PeBnut^ 
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^  used  to  be  fierrice  once  a  week,  and  also  at  the  election  of  the  Mayor,  and  before  the 
Mayor^s  feast,  to  deprecate  indigestion  and  all  plethoric  evils" — the  chapel  having 
heea  given  by  Edward  YI.  to  the  City  at  the  dissolution  of  the  college.  Adjoining 
the  chapel  there  had  been,  before  Stow's  time,  ^*  a  fair  and  large  library,"  belonging  to 
the  Quildhall  and  College,  which  that  wholesale  pillager,  the  Protector  Somerset,  laid 
his  hands  upon  during  the  reign  of  the  young  Edward,  on  the  plea  of  merely  borrow- 
ing the  books  for  a  time.  In  consequence,  till  the  present  century,  the  citizens  of 
London,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  had  scarcely  a  book  in  their  possession  ;  but  in 
1824^  an  annual  grant  of  £200,  and  a  preliminary  one  of  £500,  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  library,  was  made  ;  and  the  collection,  already  rich  in  publications  on  civic 
topography  and  history,  promises  to  become,  in  course  of  time,  not  unworthy  of  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs.  We  may  mention,  among  its  more  important  recent  ad- 
ditions, the  autograph  of  Shakspere,  appended  to  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  a  tene- 
ment near  Puddle  Wharf,  purchased  in  1841  for  the  sum  of  £140,  a  purchase  de- 
nounced in  the  court  of  Common  Council  as  ^a  most  wasteful  and  profligate  expendi- 
ture ;"  a  large  collection  of  early  pageants ;  and  some  of  the  more  valuable  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity  found  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  London  Bridge  and  the 
Boyal  Exchange. 

As  we  enter  the  porch,  the  genuine  architecture  of  the  original  structure  strikes 
upon  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  pleasurable  surprise.  Its  arch  within  arch,  its  beauti- 
fully panelled  walls,  looking  not  unlike  a  range  of  closed  up  Gothic  windows,  the 
pillars  on  the  stone  seat,  and  the  numerous  groins  that  spring  from  them  intersecting 
the  vaulted  ceiling ;  and,  lastly,  the  gilt  bosses,  so  profusely  scattered  about,  all  seem 
to  have  remained  untouched — certainly  uninjured — from  the  days  of  their  erection, 
during  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke.  They  are,  however,  the  only  things  here  unchanged. 
A  citizen  of  that  period  would  be  a  little  puzzled,  we  suspect,  to  understand,  for  in- 
stance, the  long  bills  which  hang  on  each  side  of  the  doors  leading  from  the  porch 
into  the  hall,  containing  a  list  of  the  brokers  authorized  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
to  exercise  their  vocation  in  the  City :  the  funded  system  would  certainly  be  too  much 
for  him.  We  enter  the  hall,  and  it  does  not  need  many  glances  to  tell  us  that  it  has 
been  a  truly  magnificent  place,  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  for  its 
erection,  and  of  the  City — we  might  almost  say,  considering  its  national  importance— 
of  the  empire,  to  which  it  belonged.  Nay,  it  is  magnificent  still,  in  spite  of  the 
liberties  that  have  been  taken  with  it,  such  as  closing  up  some  of  its  windows  with 
enormous  piles  of  sculpture  ;  and  above  all,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  modem  upper 
story,  with  its  vile  windows,  and  of  the  flat  roof,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
oaken  and  arched  one,  with  its  carved  pendants,  its  picturesque  combinations,  and  its 
rich  masses  of  shade,  such  as  we  may  be  certain  once  rose  from  the  tops  of  those 
clustered  columns.  But  the  vast  dimensions  (152  feet  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and 
about  55  in  height),  the  noble  proportions,  and  the  exquisite  architecture  are  still 
there,  and  may  possibly  at  no  distant  period  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the  whole  in  a 
different  spirit  from  that  which  at  once  mangled  and  burlesqued  it,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  admiration,  in  the  last  century :  the  restoring  of  the  roof  has  been  long 
talked  of,  but  nothing  has  been  yet  done.  The  crypt  below  the  hall  has  been  but 
little  interfered  with,  and  still  shows  the  original  design  of  the  architect.  It  is  a  fine 
and  almost  unique  relic  of  the  magnificence  of  London  before  the  fire,  with  its 
clustered  pillars  and  groined  arches,  but  it  was  long  sufiered  to  remain  encumbered 
with  rubbish  and  covered  with  dust,  the  public  were  shut  out,  and  even  solitary 
visitors  allowed  access  with  difficulty ;  the  corporation  acting  in  this  respect  as  though 
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they  were  ashiuned  of  &  monumetst  in  which  they  might  jtuUj  hih? e  taken  ft  prid%< 
perhaps,  feeling  unwiUing  to  hWoT<l  tm  object  of  contfusfe  to  their  owu  perfor 
the  huildiDg  iinc.  But  hetter  foclitigi  Uavo  been  nwnkened:  some  few  year*  ft^tt 
rescued  from  entire  neglect,  and  a  little  was  dono^not  to  its  restoration,  but  to  pre»eni 
it  from  dilapidatioiK  It  extends  heneath  the  H&U  through  it«  whole  length,  b  in  tt< 
cellcot  prcserration,  divided  lengthwise  into  three  i^isles,  but,  from  the  rije  of  tfe 
Boil  on  the  exterior,  and  the  blocking  up  of  window*,  was  so  dark  and  gloomy,  thit  ill 
aize  and  bcautj  were  scarcely  dbcornible.  It  ia  now  undergoing  a  further  pr<:»oe«if 
reparation,  and  ia,  It  is  Btatedj  to  be  open  to  the  public  ;  it  will  be  then  aeen  how  y 
the  corporation  have  deserved  the  praise  of  the  antiquary  and  the  loTcr  of  art,  tal 
how  far  they  excel  their  predecessors  in  taste. 

The  contents  of  the  Oall  do  not  need  any  lengthened  deficriptlon ;  they  compinn 
in  one  department  of  art  the  monuments  of  the  great  tnen  whom  the  City  has  de- 
lighted to  honour,  and  in  another  the  renowned  giants  Qog  and  Magog,  Among  tin 
former  is  that  of  WiOiatn  Beckford,  Esq.,  who  so  astonished  George  III.  by  aililfi» 
ing  him,  against  all  courtly  precedent,  on  receiving  the  unfavourable  answer  Tood^ 
safed  bj  the  monarch  to  the  Remonstrance  of  the  City  on  the  subjecl  of  Wilted 
election  ;  and  so  delighted  the  citizens,  that  they  caused  this  memorial  to  be  eieetel 
nfter  his  deaths  which  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  excitement  of  the  tiiMi 
acting  upoD  ill  health.  The  speech  is  engraved  on  the  monument,  though  Gtifcfd 
gays,  (**  Ben  Jonson  s  Works,")  that  of  it  "  he  never  uttered  one  syllable/*  The  othcn 
arc  Lord  Nelson's,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt\  and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Cfcai* 
hanfs;  the  last  by  Bacon,  the  only  one  that  seems  to  us  deserving  even  of  criticiinL 
Allan  Cuuningbam  *tuja,  an  eminent  artist  remarked  to  him  one  day,  ••  Bee,  all  Ij 
reeling — Chatham,  the  two  ladies  [Commerce  and  Manufacture],  the  lion,  the  bojl^ 
tho  cornucopia,  and  all  the  rest,  have  been  tumbled  out  of  a  waggon  from  the  top  of 
the  pyramid/*  There  certainly  never  was,  in  the  history  of  art^  men  etipable  of  tttdi 
great  things  making  such  melancholy  mistakes  as  our  modem  sculptors  in  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  their  more  ambitious  productions.  The  author  of  the  strange  juaWi 
here  so  justly  satirised  is  also  the  same  man  of  whom  Cowper  no  less  justly  saji — 

"  Bac'ou  tliere 
Qives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  atone^ 
And  Cbatham'ij  eloquence  to  marble  lips  f 

referring,  in  the  last  line,  either  to  the  chief  figure  on  this  very  monument,  or  to  thit 
on  Bacon*3  other  Pitt  memorial  in  Westminiiter  Abbey.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Nelson  and  the  two  Pitts  seem  to  have  called  furth  the  literary  powei^ 
of  our  statesmen  in  a  kind  of  rivalry :  Burke  wrote  the  Earl  of  Chatham's,  Canm&g 
William  Pitt*a,  and  Sheridaa  Kelson's,  Of  the  giants,  the  origin,  and  cvon  the  namei 
are  uncertain.  As  early  at  least  as  1415,  giants — or  rather  a  giant  and  giantess^ 
were  stationed  by  the  City  at  the  Simthwark  entrance  of  London  Bridge,  and  then 
and  afterwards  frequently  used  in  pageants  and  processions.  Two  giants,  it  would 
appear,  perished  in  Quildhall  during  the  great  fire  iu  1(566,  and  were  again  in  theiJ 
stations  in  1699.  These  old  giants  were,  as  baa  been  stated,  of  wicker,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  city  processions.  The  late  William  Iloue  bestowed  much  pains  in  ia- 
Tcstigating  the  subject  (in  a  paper  at  the  end  of  his  *  Ancient  Mysteries  described, 
especially  the  English  Miracle  Plays/  &c.,  1823),  and  he  ascertained  that  the  present 
figures  were  carved  by  a  Richard  Saunders,  a  train-band  captain,  in  1707,  for  whoflc 
**  work  by  him  done/'  a  receipt  exists  among  the  city  records  for  the  stmi  of  £70.  Thej 


Ue  of  wood  and  hollow,  but  U^r  too  substantiallj  built  to  be  able  to  take  part  iu  i^ 
,  {irocessioD,  wherefore^  in  the  present  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  they  are  occa- 
sionally represented  by  paste- board  proxies. 

It  may  appear  at  first  glance  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  greatest  eyents  of 
wbich  the  edifice  has  been  the  scene  should  be  those  which  have  had  the  least  direct 
amnection  with  its  general  objects  or  character.  Instead  of  the  election  and  ban- 
^u^ting  of  a  Mayor,  the  repression  of  some  new  system  of  swindling ;  or — ^what  to 
aome  would  se^m  to  be  almost  synonymous— of  some  new  proposition  of  municipal 
reformy  each  alike,  figuratively  speaking,  stirring  the  very  hair  of  civio  heads  with 
lionror ;  or,  lastly,  instead  of  an  inquiry  into  some  delectable  police  case,  the  princi- 
{M^l  matters  that  now  agitate  Quildball,  or  draw  public  attention  towards  it, — ^we  find 
liere,  ux  former  times,  sceptres  changing  hands,  new  religions  proscribed,  and  their 
ditciplea  sent  to  martyrdom,  trials  of  men  who  would  have  revolutionised  the  state, 
%nd  who  might,  by  the  least  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  in  a  different  direction,  have 
changed  places  in  the  court  with  those  who  sat  there  to  decide  upon  their  lives,  or 
z%tber  to  destroy  them  in  accordance  with  a  previous  decision — the  more  common 
state  of  things  in  our  old  crown  prosecutions.  But  the  connection  of  such  events 
with  Guildhall  was  not  so  remote,  still  less  so  accidental,  as  it  seems,  When  Guild- 
hall was  the  conc^trating  point  towards  which,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  independ- 
ence, prosperity,  and  government  of  Londou,  the  intellect,  wealth,  and  numerical 
strength  of  liondon  generally  systematically  tended,  it  is  evident  that  no  place 
throughout  England  was  so  favourable  for  those  royal  and  political  manoeuvrea  of  which 
the  historical  recollections  of  Guildhall  furnish  such  memorable  examples.  If  Gloster 
wishes  to  be  king,  it  is  to  Guildhall  that  he  first  sends  th$  wily  Buckingham  to  ex- 
preialy  ask  the  suffrages  of  the  people:  if  the  bigoted  councU  of  the  sayage  Henry 
cletermiue  to  express  in  some  exceedingly  decisive  manner  their  abhorrence  of  the 
spreading  doctrines  of  the  Jleformation,  and  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  because 
Qeniy  favoured  them  when  he  wanted  a  pew  wife,  that  he  still  did  so  when  unable  to 
think  of  anything  but  his  own  painful  and  disgusting  sores,  it  is  at  Guildhall  that 
the  chosen  yictimr— a  lady,  young,  beautiful,  and  learned — receives  her  doom !  If  Mary 
woiUd  damage  the  Protestant  cause  whilst  trying  Protestant  traitors,  or  James,  the 
Catholic,  at  a  similar  opportimity,  Guildhall  is  still  the  favourite  spot.  Whatever  the 
effect  sought  to  be  produced,  it  was  well  knowu  that  success  in  London  was  the  grand 
preliminary  to  success  elsewhere. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  June,  1483,  that  the  citizens  were  seen  flocking 
from  all  parts  towards  the  Guildhall,  on  some  business  of  more  than  ordinary  import, 
inward  lY.  had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  and  his  son  and  successor  was  in  the  Toweri 
iinder  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Protector,  waiting  the  period  of  his  coronation. 
Doubt  and  anxiety  were  in  every  face.  The  suspicious  eagerness  shown  to  get  the 
youthful  Puke  of  York  from  the  hands  of  his  mother  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westmin- 
ster, the  almost  inexplicable  death  of  Hastings  in  the  Tower,  the  severe  penance  in- 
flicted on  Jane  Shore,  the  late  King's  favourite  mistress,  and  the  sermon  which  fol- 
lowed that  exhibition  on  the  same  day,  the  preceding  3unday,  at  Paul's  Cross,  where 
the  popular  preacher.  Dr.  Shaw,  spoke  in  direct  terms  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
young  princes,  and  of  the  right  nobleness  of  their  uncle,  all  produced  a  growing 
sense  of  alarm  as  to  the  future  intentions  of  the  principal  actor,  Gloster.  As  they 
now  entered  the  hall,  and  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  the  hustings,  to  hear  the  Puke 
of  Buckinghapi,  who  stepped  forth  to  address  them,  surrounded  by  many  lords, 
knights,  and  citixens,  it  was  not  long  before  those  intentions,  startling  as  they  were, 
because  suficiently  nianifest,    ^'The  deep  revolving,  witty  BuckinghiMXx"  iee^s  to 
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have  surpassed  him  self  that  day,  in  the  exhibitloQ  of  his  characteristic  subtlet^Mktaiii 
addresf*    CommcnciDg  with  a  theme  which  found  a  deep  response  in  the  in 
bosoms  of  hia  listeners,  the  tyrannies  and  extortions  of  the  late  King  (which  tkl 
doners  had  especial  reason  to  remember)^  he  gradually  led  them  to  the  coxuid 
of  another  feature  of  Edward's  character,  his  amours,  which  had,  no  doubt,  < 
many  a  heart-burning  in  the  City  domestic  circles,  and  thenco  by  an  easy  < 
to  his  illegitimacy  ;  Buckingham  alleging  that  the  late  King  was  not  the  son  4f  I 
Duke  of  York,,  and  that  Richard  was.    To  give  confidence  to  the  citizens,  he  i 
that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to  a  bastard,  and  called  i 
them  accordingly  to  acknowledge  the  Protector  as  King.    The  aiuwci 
silence.    The  confident  onitor  and  bold  politician  was  for  a  moment  **manren0i 
abashed,"  and  calling  the  3Iajor  aside,  with  others  who  were  aware  of  his  objects,  i 
had  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  them,  inquired  ^^  What  meaneth  this  that  t 
people  be  so  stiUl"    **  8ur,'*  replied  the  Mayor,  "  perchance  they  perceive  [unde 
you  not  well."'     "That  we  shall  amend,"  said  Buckingham;  and  "therewith, 
what  louder,  rehearsed  the  same  matter  again^  in  other  order  and  other  words,  so  i 
and  ornately^  jind  nevertheless  so  evidently  and  plain,  with  voice,  gesture,  and 
tenancc  so  comely  and  ho  convenient,  that   every  man  much  marvelled  that  ' 
him  ;  and  thought  that  they  never  heard  in  their  lives  so  evil  a  tale  so  well  told. 
were  it  for  wonder  or  fear,  or  that  each  looked  that  other  should  speak  first^  not  f 
word  was  there  answered  of  all  the  people  that  stood  before ;  but  all  were  %st  still  si  | 
the  midnight,  not  so  much  rounding  [speaking  privately]  among  them,  by  which  thsj 
might  seem  once  to  commune  what  was  beet  to  do.     When  the  Mayor  saw  thiSj  hl^ 
with  other  partners  of  the  council,  drew  about  the  Duke,  and  said  that  the  people  1 
not  been  accustomed  there  to  be  spoken  to  but  by  the  Recorder,  which  is  the 
of  the  City,  and  haply  to  him  they  will  answer.    With  that  the  Recorder, 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  a  sad  man  and  an  honest,  which  was  but  newly  come  to 
office,  and  never  had  spoken  to  the  people  before,  and  loth  was  with  that  matter  to 
begin,  notwithstanding  thereunto  commanded  by  the  Mayor,  made  reheamal  to  the 
commoBs  of  that  which  the  Duke  had  twice  purposed  himself;  but  the  Recorder  90 
tempered  his  tale  that  he  showed  everything  as  the  Duke^s  words  were,  and  no  part  of 
his  own  ;  but  all  this  no  change  made  in  the  people,  which  alway  after  one  stood  W 
they  had  been  amazed."    Such  a  reception  at  the  outset  might  have  turned  torn©  men 
from  their  purpose  altogether — not  so  Buckingham,  who  now,  after  another  brief  coo- 
verse  with  the  Mayor,  assumed  a  dificrent  tone  and  bearing.     ^'  Dear  friends,*^  said  h« 
to  the  citizens,  ^^wo  come  to  move  you  to  that  thing  which,  peradventure,  we  so 
greatly   needed  not,  but  that  the  lords  of  this  realm  and  commons  of  other   parts 
might  have  sufficed,  saying,  such  love  we  l>ear  youj  and  so  much  set  by  you,  that  we 
would  not  gladly  do  without  you  that  thing  in  which  to  be  partners  is  your  weal  and 
honour,  which,  as  to  us  seemeth,  you  sco  not  or  weigh  not ;  wherefore  we  require  yoa 
to  give  us  an  answer,  one  or  other,  whether  ye  be  minded,  as  all  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  be,  to  have  this  noble  Prince,  now   Protector,  to  bo  your  King  T^     It  waa 
scarcely  possible  to  resist  this  appeal  by  abaolute  silence.    So,  "  at  these  words,  the 
people  began  to  whisper  among  themselves  secretly,  that  the  voice  was  neither  loud 
nor  base,  but  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  till  at  the  last^  at  the  nether  end  of  the  hall, 
a  bushment  of  the  Buke^s  serv^ants,  and  one  NashSeld,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Protector,  with  some  prentices  and  lads  that  thrusted  into  the  hall  amongst  the  pra»r 
began  suddenly,  at  men's  backs,  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  they  could,  *  King  Riehaid  I 
King  Richard  ! '  and  then  threw  up  their  caps  in  token  of  joy,  and  they  that  stood 
before  cast  hack  theii  heads  vmrvdiin^  thermt,  biU  iwihing  tlie^  said*    And  when  the 
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;e  im<3  tbo  Mnjor  sair  this  manner^  they  ^riselj  turned  it  to  their  purpose,  and  said 
a  goodly  cry  and  a  joyful  to  heu  €Pe9y  nifin  with  one  i^lce^  and  no  man  saying  . 
Tbia  6cene,  so  graphically  described  by  HalJ  (from  Sir  T.  More)^  would  form 
of  the  richest  bits  of  comedy,  wero  it  not  for  the  tragic  associations  which  sur- 
the  whole.    As  ifc  is,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  enjoying  the  perplexity  of  Buck- 
and  the  Mayor  at  the  unaccountable  and  mo^t  vexatious  silence,  or  the  bitck^ 
■■^^  look  of  the  people  at  the  lads  and  others,  who  at  last  did  shout,  or  without  ad* 
^^■^S^ing  the  tact  and  impudence  of  Buckingham  in  acknowledging  with  a  grave  facet,  j 
^  ^^*^^  in  grateful  words,  the  cry  that  was  at  once  so  goodly,  joyful,  and  bo  very  uniini* 
U5.     It  will  be  jKsrccived  how  closely  Bhakspere  has  followed  the  account  hero  i 
ribed,  in  the  third  act  of  his  Richard  III.;  and  as  is  usual  with  him,  by  so] 
^  made  the  passage  scarcely  less  interesting^  as  illustrating  him,  than  for  its  own^ 

^"*-*^5*ti}ricaI  value. 

*[_  IPassLttg  from  the  craft  and  violence  which  formed  the  two  steps  to  power  during  so-^ 
r^**^ny  agea,  and  of  which  the  incident  narrated,  with  its  well-known  coDcomitaiitB^^ 
P*'**3rTushcM  a  striking  example,  we  find,  but  little  more  than  half  it  century  later,  new^ 

^*^iDr»  of  thought  and  action  at  work  among  men,  high  passions  developed,  struggle 
^-  ^^ii^ng  place  for  objects  which  by  comparison  make  all  the  intrigues  and  feuds  of  rivall 
Ph  ^Xkd  Ji«piring  nobles  appear  contemptible,  and  maintained  with  a  courage  unknown  t^i 
P*  *^e  days  of  chivalry.    The  Eeformation  came  ;  and  sufficiently  terrible  were  its  first  j 
effects.     Division  and  strife  extended  throughout  the  land.    By  a  kind  of  poetical  1 
justice,  Henry  himself,  who  drew  the  gospel  light  from  Bullen's  eyes,  was  fated  ia 
Uter  ye&rs  to  see  an  emanation  from  that  light  come  in  a  much  less  pleasing  (ihape,  | 
namely^  in  the  disputatious  glances  of  his  wife  Catherine  Parr,  who,  as  he  grew  more 
helpless  and  impatient,  ventured  to  engage  in  controversy  with  him,  and  had  well 
nigh  gone  to  the  scaffold  for  so  doing.     And  though  she  escaped,  a  victim  was  found 
^       sutficicntly  dig  ting  iiiiihed  to  gratify  the  inhuman  aud  self-wilied  tyraut,  who  burned 
m     people  not  so  much  on  account  of  theii  having  any  particular  religion,  as  the  daring 
R      to  reject  the  one  he  proposed,  or  to  keep  it  when  accepted,  if  he  altered  his  mind. 
This  was  Anne  Askew,  a  young  latly  who  had  been  seen  very  busy  about  court  distri- 
buting tracts  among  the  attendants  of  the  Queen,  and  heard  to  speak  vehemently 
i^inst   the  Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.      She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Askew,  of  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
named  Kyme,  a  violent  Papist,  who  tixrned  her  out  of  doors  when,  after  long  study  of  | 
the  Bible,  she  became  a  Protestant.     She  then  c*ime  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separa-  i 
tion,  and  was  favourably  noticed,  it  is  supposed,  by  tbo  Queen,  and  certainly  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court.      But   neither  Ilenry  nor  his  council,  including  such  men    as  | 
Bishop  Bonner  and  the  Chancellor  Wriothcsley,  were  to  be  quietly  l»earded   thus.  ^ 
Anne  Askew,  as  she  called  herself,  was  arrested,  and  cairicd  bcfure  Buuucr  and  others,  ( 
Among  the  questions  put  to  her  wns  one  bj-  the  Lord  Mayor,  inquiring  whether  tbo  I 
priest  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ  i     Iler  reply  was  very  striking  :  'Vl  have  readt 
that  God  made  man;  but  that  man  can  make  Ood  I  never  yet  read/*     However,  some  ^ 
sort  of  recantation  was  obtained  from  her,  probably  through  the  natural  and  graceful^ 
timidity  of  her  youth  and  sex  overpowering  for  the  moment,  in  the  presence  of  eo'i 
many  learned  and  emineut  men,  the  inherent  strength  of  her  convictions.     Buch  j 
triumphs,  however,  are  of  brief  duration.     Anne  Askew  was  dii^cliarged,  but  quickly 
apprehended  again,  and,  after  examination  by  the  Privy  Council,  committed  to  New- 
gate.    Uqt  next  public  appearance  was  at  Guildhall,  where  she  was  condemned,  with 
some  more  unfortunates,  to  death  for  heresy.     And  now  this  poor,  solitary,  but  brave  1 
and  self-pOfiBessed  woman  was  subjected  to  treatment  that  makes  one  blush  for  human 
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n&tuia  Th<  grand  object  of  the  Council  wm,  it  app^ftrs.  to  find  wh^t  lidie 
court  they  could  get  into  their  toila,  smce  the  Queen  herself  had  escaped 
after  a  vain  attempt  mude  bj  Nicholas  Shaitoii,  the  former  Bishop  of  I 
iuduce  her  to  imitttto  bis  example,  and  save  her  life  by  apostticy,  for  whicb  i 
he  got  in  au&wer  the  solemn  afisurance  that  it  bad  been  better  for  bim  if  be  I 
been  bom,  she  was  cnoried  to  the  Tower,  and  examined  as  to  her  coiinexioaa  «tl 
She  denied  that  she  had  had  any,  hut  was  told  the  King  knew  better ;  and  Oukm 
lows  a  q,uestion  that  ehowa  the  privations  she  had  already  been  inteutionidly  i 
to;  How  had  &bo  contrived  to  get  food  and  comfort  in  prison  if  she  bad  no 
friendfl  1  "  My  maidj"  said  AnnOj  **  bemoaned  my  wretched  condition  to  the  i 
ticei  in  the  street^  and  Eiome  of  them  sent  me  moiiey^  but  I  never  knew  their  i 
It  was  probably  at  this  perioil  of  the  examination  that  she  was  laid  on  the  i^dL^i 
that  Wriothesley  and  Rich,  haying  both  applied  their  own  hands  to  the 
obtained  an  admi^^ion  from  her  that  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  had  given  her  maid  | 
ahillings,  saying  they  came  from  Lady  Hertford,  and  another  time  a  saan  in  a } 
coat  eight  shillings  from  Lady  Denny  ;  but  ^  to  the  truth  of  the  fitatemenul 
could  Nay  nothings  and  comtuntly  persevered  in  ber  assertion  that  she  bad  not 
•iipportcil  by  these  or  any  of  the  Council  To  the  eternal  honour  of  her  fcx,  1 
uiulerstood  that  no  amount  of  anguish  cauhl  wring  anything  more  from  her,  atd  I 
cousecjucuce  Heury  and  the  Council  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  victsi 
they  had.  So,  whilst  dtill  unrecovered  from  the  e^cctis  of  the  rack,  she  wa»  kum4| 
ofl^  to  Smithfield  on  the  16th  of  July^  lij46,  an4  chained  with  three  others  to 
Near  them  wai^  a  pulpit,  from  which  poor  Bhaxton,  aa  if  not  already  sutHcieotly  I 
liated,  was  chosen  to  preach.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  a  pardon  was  i 
bited  for  the  whole  if  tbej  would  recant;  but  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  tlicifl 
thoughts*  Aune  Askew  and  her  companionB  died  at  heroically  as  tbeir  own  hmm\ 
could  have  over  dejsired  they  should  die. 

After  allj  mart^rdom^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing;  andv^l 
need  not  wonder  that,  through  the  period  extending  from  the  reign  of  Ucnry  Ylli.  1 
to  that  of  James  l^  so  many  indicatioaia  present  thenwdves  of  FrotcstJiuts  and  (^th«^  | 
lios  alike  chauging  paisiTo  endurance  for  active  warfare^  and  determining  that  ii  mn 
aji  easy  to  run  the  ritik  of  conviction  for  treason  as  for  hereiy,  with  a  much  greater 
probability  of  improving  their  position  by  success,  Aa  to  each  party,  whether  i& 
power  or  not,  applying  its  own  dislike  of  the  flames,  its  own  sense  of  the  monstn^i*  I 
ityustice  of  such  intiucnccs,  ita  own  knowledge  of  their  inc^cacy,  to  the  case  of  Urn 
other,  no  such  supposifion  aeeuia  to  have  been  conceivable  in  the  philosophy  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century.  So  burnings,  plotij  and  insurrections  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
aucccssion  through  this  terrible  period,  disturbing  even  the  comparative  rcpgwi  vl 
BUsabethV  brilliant  reign.  Two  of  the  most  eirikiug  of  these  events  belong  to  ihi 
history  of  Guildhall — the  one  arising  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Wy att'a  attempt  agaiuit  Ute 
Catholic  Mary,  and  the  other  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  destined  to  overthrow  the 
Pr^tciitant  James  :  each^  we  may  add,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  featurat  of 
the  altogether  interesting  history  to  which  it  belongs.  Sir  Kicholas  Tbrockmortou, 
himself  a  Protestant,  was  the  son  of  a  Jteaious  Fapiat,  Sir  George  Throckmorton,  who 
had  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  bet^n  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  mt^uy 
years  by  Henry,  On  bis  rcle^iso  in  1.54:1,  Nirbolas,  his  son,  received  the  appoiutiu^t 
of  Sewer  to  the  King,  and,  having  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  French  expeditiou, 
waa  rewarded  by  a  pension  for  his  Bervices.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  ho  Uill 
further  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  at  the  l>attle  of  Pinkie  (or  Mussel- 
burgh), and  roi^  lUH  higher  in  kingly  favour.    Edward  kipghted  him,  rocaiwi  him 
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doM  per6<>s&]  ioiimacy,  and,  befiido«  mttkii^  him  undor-iroaaurei  of  ttie  Mint^ 
him  some  valuable  manorg.     Everything,  therefore,  concurred  to  deepen  tbo  im^ 
»n  in  favour  of  Protestantism  miide  firgt  on  his  mind,  no  doubt,  bj  etudj  and 
on,    II ow  little  inclined  Throcktoorton  was  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  law* 
timacj  and  succeasian  to  the  crown  under  ordinary  circumstancesB,  may  be  in- 
from  his  conduct  at  the  commencement  of  Mary'i  rei^i,    lie  waa  present  a4 
Qwich  when  Edward  died  ;  and,  although  aware  of  the  deiigns  of  the  friendii  of 
Jane  Grey,  towards  whom,  at  a  Prote^itant,  hii  empathies  must  have  tended, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  immediately  for  London,  and  dispatch   Mary's  gold^ 
ith  to  her  with  the  intelligence  of  her  aoceAsion.     It  is  e?ident,  therefore,  tha| 
)ien,  only  a  few  months  later,  we  find  him  on  his  trial  for  treason,  he  must,  sup« 
ing  the  charge  to  have  any  truth  in  it,  baTe  experienced  eome  great  disappoint*- 
i   1^8  to  the  policy  he  had  hoped  to  have  seen  pursued,  or  some  new  event  mui| 
ccurred  utterly  unlooked  for^  and  most  threatening  to  the  Protestant  interest*. 
^^^ucii,  no  f]^Jiil>t,  seemed,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  the  marriage  of  Mary  witl^ 
^^hilip  uf  Sj'uiu,  one  of  the  most  inexorable  bigots  in  religious  mattei^  that  ever  eat» 
^-aUd,  and  whose  power  seemed  to  be  almost  as  ample  to  accomplish  as  his  temper  and 
X^natioisni  were  prompt  to  instigate  the  destruction  of  the  new  faith  wherever  hip 
infiuenoe  might  ei^tend,  and  who  did  destroy  it  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  howevet 
signal  his  failures  elsewhere.     One  little  incident  tells  volumes  aa  to  Philip's  ehi^ 
;»»oter.     Whilst  present  at  an  mUo-da-jt^  when  forty  persons  were  marching  in  th« 
horrible  procession  towards  the  stake,  to  which  they  had  been  sentenced  by  the  fn^ui* 
aition,  one  of  the  poor  creatures  calM  out  as  he  passed  the  King  for  Mercy  I  mercy ! 
**  Perish  thou,  and  all  like  thee,"  was  the  reply:  '*  if  my  own  son  were  a  heretic,  I 
would  deliver  him  to  the  flames,"     Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
llind  heard,  with  natural  terror,  was  about  to  be  connected  by  the  closest  tics  to  tht  | 
country,  and  enabled  to  exercise  the  most  direct  inOuence  on  its  government :  for  nci ) 
omn  in  his  senses  could  place  any  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  non-interference,  non- 
inn  ovatioD,  <tc.,  which  were  to  l>e  exacted  as  guarantees  for  the  national  freedom.     If 
we  add  tliat  the  CatholicB  themselves,  rising  above  the  narrow  views  so  common  at 
the  period,  and  looking  at  the  alliance  as  Englishmen  rather  than  as  Catholics,  dif- 
liked  it,  what  roust  have  been  the  feelings  of  their  religious  opponents  ?     The  answer  J 
is  to  he  found  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  within  a  few  days  after  the  intelli« 
gence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  became  generally  known.      Sir 
Thomas  Carew  took  arms  in  Devonshire,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and  city 
of  Exeter,  whilst  Sir  Tliomaa  Wyjitt  threatened  from  a  still  nearer  locality,  Kent. 
Their  objects  appear  to  have  been  very  unoertain,  even  among  themselveSt     There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  they  had  succeeded  Mary  would    have  been  de- 
^^^hixtned  !  for  how  else  could  they  be  sure  they  would  not  lose  all  they  had  gained,  and 
^(probably  their  lives  into  the  bargain  ?     Et|yally  doubtful  does  it  seem  as  to  the  par^ 
\       who  would  bave  taken  the  vacant  seat.     If  Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  the  scheme, 
as  it  still  seems  very  probable  she  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  %&  to  her  views  on  the 
question :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  seems  rather  to  have  inclined  ill  i 
favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  for,  not  only  does  the  early  attack  on  the  Tower,  where 
•he  had  been  confined  from  the  time  of  her  relatives'  attempt  to  make  her  ix^cen  on 
the  death  of  Edward,  seem  to  intimate  as  much,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that, 
for  any  less  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  Duke  of  SuColk,  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  father,  just  released  from  an  apparently  inevitable  death  on  account  of 
the  said  attempt,  would  bave  joined  in  a  new  one.     Modem  |K»litical  tactics  no  doubfc  | 
explain  the  whole.    The  parties  aoted  together  to  meet  the  one  evil  which  threat^ed 
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ftll,  leaving  the  after  measures  to  l>e  determined  by  chance,  or  by  tho  xntrigtu%d 

ftnd  power  of  the  individuals  wlio  might  rise  most  prominently  out  of  the  o»di^B|U7'i 

tion,  and  turn  the  whole  to  thi^ir  or  their  party's  benctit.     And  if  the  moat  < 

mate  tact  and  nnfailing  courugOj  joined  to  entire  devotedncss,  could  at  such  i  i 

have  secured  the  crown  to  EHzabetli,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  would  bare  I 

man  to  have  accomplished  that  task.     Attachment  to  her  was,  indeed,  most  ] 

the  cause  of  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  trial  of  a  man  who  had 

public  part  whatever  in  the  insurrection^  and  of  the  escceedlng  bttteraess  mdli^fcitJN 

with  which  such  charges  as  could  be  brought  together  against  hito  were  presstd. 

the  whole  range  of  criminal  proceedings,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  more  < 

trial  than  tho  one  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  which  commenced  on  the  1 

April,    1554,  only  six  days  after  his  friend  Wyatt's  eatecution.     It  is  reperM  I 

Holinshed  at  great  length,  but  the  trid  owes  its  chief  attractions  to  TbrockmorMBfc^,  i 

wonderful  eloquence,  adroitness,  and  self-possession,  and  therefore  to  abridge  ^VBl  J^ 

sages  in  which  they  are  displaj^ed  would  be  to  destroy  their  vital  spirit.    We| 

one  passage  only,  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  parties  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  t 

The  examination  of   Sir    Nicholas  AinoM  being  read,  which  stated  that  Th 

morton  told  him  that  John  Fitzwilliama  was  very  much  displeased  with  WiJ 

Thomas,  the  Attomcy-Oenoral  remarked,  alluditig,  we  presume,  to  the  geneiml 

detailed  in  the  examination,  which  Holinshed  does  not  give,  '^  Thuj»  it  appean  \ 

William  Thomas  deyised  that  John  Fitz Williams  should  kill  the  Queen,  and  Thwd- 

morton  knew  of  it.'* 

"  I  deny  that  I  said  any  such  thing  to  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,**  replied  the  prisonsi; 
"and  though  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  may  either  forget  himself,  or  devise  means  hot 
to  rid  himself  of  so  weighty  a  burden  as  this  is,  for  he  is  charged  as  principal :  ihii  I 
perceived  when  he  charged  me  with  big  tale  ^  and  therefore  I  blame  him  the  loss  for 
it,  that  he  endeavours  to  clear  himself,  using  me  as  witness,  to  lay  the  contrivance  St 
the  door  of  William  Thomas.     But  truly  1  never  said  any  such  words  to  him  ;  ami 
the  more  fully  to  clear  the  matter,  I  saw  John  FitzwilliaiDS  here  just  now,  who  can 
bfiftr  witness  he  never  told  mc  €f  any  misunderstanding  between  them ;  and  is  1 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  misunderstanding,  so  I  knew  nothing  of  the  cause.    I 
desire,  my  lords,  he  may  be  called  to  swear  what  he  can  as  to  this  affair."     Then 
John  Fitzwilliams  drew  to  the  bar,  and  ofl'ered  to  depose  his  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  open  court, 

AHor/ifi/-Oener<tL  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  suier  him  not  to  be  sworn,  nor  to  speak; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'' 

Sir  iVicholm  Throchmrton,  "  Why  should  not  he  be  suffered  to  tell  the  truth  ?  and 
why  are  you  not  so  willing  to  hear  truth  for  me,  as  falsehood  against  mo  ?  '^ 

Sir  N.  Hart,  **  Who  called  you  hither,  Fitzwilliams,  or  bid  you  speak  t  You  are  a 
very  busy  fellow." 

Sir  Nuholas  T/trochnorton,  "  I  called  him,  and  humbly  desire  he  may  apeak  and 
be  heard  as  well  as  Vaughan  [a  witness,  and  tho  only  one,  who  had  been  called  per^ 
sonally  against  him],  or  else  I  am  not  lutjifferently  used,  especially  as  Mr,  Attorney 
doth  80  press  this  matter  against  me.** 

Sir  B^  So^Ukwell  "  Go  your  way,  Fitzwilliams,  the  court  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you  ;  peradventure  you  would  not  be  so  ready  in  a  good  cause." 

And  so  John  FitzwiUiams  went  out  of  the  court,  and  was  not  suffered  to  speak.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  rejection  of  evidence  affected  the  prisoner's  interests 
with  tho  jury  at  least  as  favourably  as  the  evidence  itself  could  have  done  if  heard. 
And  l^hrockmortoa  took  care  to  press  the  consideration  directly  home  to  them. 
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fi/*  said  iie,  "  ihis  gentleman^B  doclaration  may  not  be  adnutied,  I  hope  you  of 
ivUl  take  notice  thut  this  wa«  not  for  anything  he  had  to  say  ag&mflt  me, 
the  contnuy,  for  fear  he  should  s]>eak  for  me.  Now  a^  to  Master  Arnold's 
aon  agauwt  mc,  I  aay,  I  did  not  tell  him  any  such  words ;  m  that,  if  they 
Ektenaly  there  is  but  his  Yea  and  my  Kay  for  them.  But  that  the  words  may 
i  fio  much  strained  against  mo^  I  pray  yon,  Mr.  Attorney,  why  might  I  not  h&vo 
that  John  Fitxwilliams  was  angry  with  William  Thomas,  and  yet  not 
iuse  of  the  anger  ?  Who  proYes  that  1  knew  anything  of  the  design  of 
ism  Thomas  to  klU  the  Queen  I  No  man  ;  for  Arnold  say  a  not  one  word  of  it, 
Duly  that  there  was  a  difference  between  them  ;  and  to  aay  that  implies  neither 
son,  nor  any  knowledge  of  treason.  Is  this  all  the  evidence  you  have  against  me, 
rder  to  bring  me  within  the  compass  of  the  indictment  ?^^ 

ny.  jStamforaL  "  Me  thinks  those  things  which  others  have  confessed,  together 
^your  own  confessioni  will  weigh  shrewdly.  But  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
King  in  Kent,  and  Wyatt*s  attempt  against  the  Queen^s  royal  person  in  her 
IfeT" 

^hirf  Justice  BrmrUe^.  "  Why  do  you  not  read  to  him  Wyatt*s  accusaticm,  which 
kes  him  a  sharer  in  his  treasons  T* 

\iT  R.  Southwell.  "  Wyatt  has  grievously  accused  you,  and  in  many  things  which 
e  been  confirmed  by  others." 

^  N,  HinKtmorton,  **  Whatever  Wyatt  said  of  me  in  hopes  to  save  his  life, 
ftiaid  it  at  his  death  ;  for,  since  I  came  into  the  hall,  I  heard  one  say,  whom 
H&ot  know,  that  Wyatt  on  the  scatrold  cleared  not  only  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
fto  Earl  of  Devonshire,  but  aliio  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  Tower,  saying  none 
Rm  knew  anything  of  his  commotion  ;  of  which  number  I  take  myself  to  be 

jr  i^.  Sart.  ^  Nevertheless,  he  said  that  all  he  had  written  and  confessed  before 
loimcil  was  true." 

W  N.  77irochttorton,  **  Nay,  sir,  by  your  patience,  Wyatt  did  not  say  so ;  that 
M&ster  Doctor's  addition.** 

If  jS.  SofUihwdl*   **  It  seems  you  have  good  intelligence." 

KjT  if.  Thoclmortcnh,  "  Almighty  God  provided  this  revelation  for  me  this  very  day, 
6  I  came  hither ;  for  I  have  been  in  close  prison  for  eight-and-Jifty  days,  where 
(uld  hear  nothing  but  what  the  birds  told  me,  who  Hew  over  my  head.'* 
he  law  of  the  lawyers  fared  no  better  in  Throckmorton^s  grasp  than  their  &cts. 
tr  a  rapid  and  masterly  review  of,  and  answer  to,  all  that  had  been  alleged  against 
,  he  took  up  new  ground,  namely,  that  according  to  the  only  two  statutes  in  force 
inst  treasons,  he  could  not,  even  if  guilty,  be  attainted  within  the  indictment. 
Be  statutes  he  now  desired  to  be  read,  which  request  was  refused  ;  but  he  <|uoted 
n  so  exactly,  and  cited  cases  so  much  in  pointy  that  the  chief  justice  was  silenced, 
Sergeant  Stamford  exclaimed,  **  If  1  had  thought  you  were  so  well  prepared  with 
c-cases^  I  would  have  come  better  prepared  for  yon."  When  Sergeant  Stamford 
him  the  Judges  did  not  sit  there  to  make  disputations,  but  to  declare  tho  law  ; 
one  of  those  Judges  (Hare)  having  confirmed  the  observation,  by  telling  Throck- 
ton  he  bad  heard  Loth  the  law  and  the  reason^  if  ho  could  but  understand  it,  he 
i  out  pasaionately,  *'  Oh^  merciful  God  !  Oh,  eternal  Father  !  who  HeeHt  all  things, 
fc  manner  of  proceedings  are  these  ?  To  what  purpose  was  the  statute  of  repeal 
e  in  the  last  Parliament,  where  I  heard  some  of  you  here  present,  and  several 
trs  of  the  Queen's  learned  counsel,  grievously  inveigh  against  the  cruel  and  bloody 
I  of  Henry  Till.,  and  some  laws  made  in  the  late  King's  time  ?    Some  termed 
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ttem  DmcMi's  lawa,  which  wbp©  written  in  blood;  otbew  tai 

tolerable  than  anj  laws  made  by  Dionysius  or  any  other  tyrant.     In  a  wo 

men,  so  many  bitter  namefl  and  terms  those  laws « 

look  with  im[>artial  eyea,  and  consider  thoroughly  with  ouraelTea^  whi 
Judges,  handle  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL,  with  your  6ii[ttity  and 
not  now  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  we  wore  yoked  with 
ThoM  laws,  grieToua  and  captioiii  as  they  were,  yet  had  the  Tejry 
according  to  St.  Paurs  description,  for  they  admonished  115,  and  disooTi 
plainly  to  us,  and  when  a  man  ia  warned  he  is  half  armed ;  but  these 
are  handled,  are  very  baits  to  catch  us,  and  only  prepared  for  that  pui 
no  laws  at  all  :  for  at  first  tij;ht  they  assure  us  that  we  are  delivered 
bondage,  and  lire  in  more  security;  but  when  it  pleases  the  higbor  powef9 
man's  life  and  sayings  in  question,  then  there  are  such  constructions, 
and  extensions  reserved  to  the  Judges  and  their  equity,  that  the 
amt  will  find  him&elf  in  a  much  worse  eaae  than  when  those  cruel  la^ 
But  I  require  you,  honest  men,  who  are  to  try  my  life,  to  consider  these  tl 
dear  these  Judges  are  inclined  rather  to  the  times  than  to  the  truth  ;  far 
ments  are  repugnant  to  the  law,  rcpugiinnt  to  their  own  principles,  and  rt 
the  opinions  of  their  godly  and  learned  predeooisara,** 

After  a  summiug  up  by  the  Judge,  in  which  Sir  Nicholas  had  to  help  hia  **  I14 
as  to  the  answers  giren  to  the  charges,  and  after  a  most  iolemn  addresa  to 
the  latter,  the  case  was  loft  to  them — the  final  judges,  fortunately,  of  thf 
they  were  the  only  ones  in  whom  the  prisoner  could  have  had  any  hope  fra| 
mencement  of  the  trial.      As  they   were   dismissed,  Thrmskmorton,  wh4 
escaped,  who  waa  aa  shrewd  and  sagncious  one  moment  as  impressive  and 
the  next,  through  the  whole  proceedings,  t<^olc  care  to  demand  that  no 
have  access  to  the  jury.    What  terrible  hours  must  those  have  beeu  thai  ] 
before  the  return  of  the  jury  into  the  court ! — but  at  last  they  came.     Aft^ 
preliminary  form,  followed  the  momentous  question,  *'  How  say  you  i  is 
ThrockmortoTi,  knight,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty  of  the  treason  for  1 
been  indicted  and  arraigiied  J     Yea  or  no?"      The  fureman  of  the  jui] 
"No  ;"  upon  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  fain  have  frightened  tl| 
another  vortlict ;  and  when  that  did  not  succeed,  began  to  consult  with 
sjoners,  but  Sir  Nicholas  gave  them  not  a  moment,  steadily  but  reaped 
rating  his  demand  for  hi^  discharge  ;  and  at  last  it  wan  given.    Thus  enda 
interesting  trial  perhaps  on  record,  far  the  exhibition  of  intellectual  jK^wofS 
were  not  allowed  to  escape  unpmnisbed  ;   impris<^iument  and  fines  fell    hi 
them^  for  dariog  to  do  what  they  had  the  absurdity  to  believe  tbey  were  ji 
to  do— decide  according  to  their  conscience,  even  though  it  were  in  n 
aeoution. 

The  trial  of  Garnet,  though  deeply  interesting  in  itself,  and  still  more  k 
a  political  ucDse  than  Throckmorton's^  raids  but  liatly  after  the  latter  j 
with  all  his  double-dealing  and  wily  caution,  fell  into  a  trap  at  which  Th^ 
would  have  laughed.  A  brief  record  of  the  case,  therefore,  as  a  whole, 
once  more  attractive  and  suitable  to  our  remaiuiug  space.  When  the  Gunp 
first  frightened  the  islo  from  its  propriety,  and  alarmed  James  to  thai  dcg| 
veritable  exploniou,  had  be  escaped,  coubl  hardly  hnve  inereased|  the  oon 
the  wrongs  ho  had  dono  to  the  i'atbolioi, — and  \%hich  they  sought  to  a 
monstrous  and  wholesale  an  act  of  slaughter, — ooui>led  with  the  instinc^ 
and  destruction,  which  the  woak  so  often  exhibit  after  danger,  seem  to  h^ 
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kilj  upon  his  mind,  and  to  haye  induced  him  not  to  renudn  oontent  with  the  li^ei 
lie  conspiraton,  and  their  aiders  and  abettort, — taken  though  they  were  in  a  mode, 

to  an  extent,  that  reduces  the  Government  of  the  day  to  a  level  with  the  men  it 
Sshed  for  barbarous  inhumanity, — ^but  to  strive  also  to  fix  upon  the  entire  Gatholio 
pie  the  guilt  of  sharing  in  the  conspiracy.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  did  the 
ajniasion  examine  Fawkes  and  his  companions,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
noinations  in  those  days — torture,  aided  by  the  searching  minds  of  Fopham,  Coke, 

£»oon ;  and  at  last  sufficient  matter  was  extorted,  chiefly  firom  Bates,  Gatesby's 
'ant,  to  warrant  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  three  priests 
kffaid,  Oreenway,  and  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  Qamet,  The  two 
aer  escaped  to  the  Continent,  whilst  the  latter,  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 

Council  strongly  asserting  his  innooenoe,  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  time  baffled 
attempts  at  discovery.  At  last,  Humphrey  Littleton,  condemned  to  death  at  Wor- 
tt^  for  harbouring  two  of  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  told  the 
ttiff  that  some  Jesuits  named  in  the  proclamation  were  at  Hendlip,  a  spacious  man^ 
m,  about  four  miles  from  Worcester,  which  was  only  pulled  down  id  the  present 
ntury.  Thither,  on  receiving  lattleton's  information,  went  Sir  Henry  Bromley  of 
olt  Ckwtle,  with  elaborate  instructions  from  Lord  Salisbury  as  to  the  modes  of  searoh 
)  was  to  adopt.  For  some  time  Sir  Henry  was  perfectly  imsuccessful,  and,  as  he 
ys,  ^  out  of  all  hope  of  finding  any  man  or  any  thing,'*  until  he  discovered  '*  a  num** 
r  of  Popish  trash*'  hid  under  boards  in  three  or  four  several  places,  which  stimu- 
^  him  to  continue  a  watch,  and,  at  last,  two  unhappy  men  came  forth  *'from 
nger  and  cold,"  one  of  whom  it  was  thought  was  Greenway.  With  fresh  vigour 
m  the  search  now  prosecuted,  and  one  of  the  men,  on  the  eighth  day,  discovering  an 
ening  into  ^  cell  not  previously  known,  there  came  forth  two  more  persons,  both 
suits,  and  one  of  them  the  anxiously  sought-for  Garnet.  He  was  immediately  con- 
yed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  examined  almost  daily  for  ten  days,  but  without 
y  conclusive  proof  being  furnished  of  his  own  guilt,  or  the  guilt  of  the  others 
med  in  the  proclamation.  Especial  reasons  of  state  seem  to  have  saved  Garnet 
>m  the  torture,  but  his  servant  Owen  and  the  other  two  Jesuits,  Oldcome  and 
uunbers  (who  with  Garnet  made  the  four  found  at  Hendlip),  were  not  only  tortured, 
it  one  of  them  (Owen)  with  such  infamous  severity,  that  the  unhappy  man  ripped 
>  his  own  body  with  a  table-knife  to  escape  any  further  infliction.  A  new  schema 
IS  now  tried,  worthy  of  the  institution  from  which  it  had  probably  been  derived-^ 
e  Spanish  Inquisition^^^-and  Garnet  was  at  once  caught  He  and  Oldcorne  were 
aced  in  adjoining  cells,  and  informed  by  the  keeper,  under  strong  ii^unctions  of 
crecy,  that,  by  opening  a  concealed  door,  they  might  confer  together.  And  here 
ery  day  or  two  they  met,  their  whole  conversation  at  the  mercy  of  two  listeners, 
10  made  regular  written  memorandums  of  it  for  the  Council.  And  thus  was  laid 
e  groundwork  of  the  great  body  of  criminatory  evidence  subsequently  established 
;ainst  Garnet  at  Guildhall,  where,  in  order,  as  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Edward 
»ke  stated  on  the  trial,  to  compliment  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  by  so  exemplary  a 
splay  of  Popish  treason,  the  trial  took  place,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1606;  and 
ded  in  his  conviction  and  execution,  amidst  a  general  feeling  among  the  Catholics 
at  he  was  a  martyr.  Of  the  other  events  in  what  we  may  call  this  episodical  his- 
ry  of  Guildhall,  there  are  but  two  possessing  any  high  claims  to  recollection — the 
ial  of  the  poet  Waller,  in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  of  the  poet 
irrey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Some  of  the  present  uses  of  the  great  civic  hall  are  well  known.  On  the  dais  at  the 
«t  end  are  erected  the  hustings  for  the  parliamentary  elections  of  the  City  of  London. 


The  Corporation  hanquetB  are  al.^  given  here ;  and  their  history  frotn 
Sir  John  >Shiv\v — excellunt  man! — built  the  kitchen^  in  1501,  down  to  the  ti 
present  IVIajcst j,  or  even  to  the  jcar  1861,  would  furtJish  rich  materials  for  ^ 
on  the  art  and  science  of  gootl  living,  for  that  the  latter  is  hoth,  cooks  aiid( 
tmanJmoufilj  agree.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  feasts  seems  to  hare  M 
1814,  after  the  overthrow  of  NapoleoOj  when  the  chief  guests  were  the  Piind 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia;  when  the  dinner  was  fierrsl 
on  plate^  valued  at  alxivc  £2C)0/XX> ;  when  aU  the  other  arraugcments  were  § 
on  a  currespondinglj  siituptuons  scale ;  and  when,  in  a  word,  the  expendituri 
mated  at  £2&fliK\  On  some  occasions  the  Guildhall  hanquets  have  had  an  | 
interest  attached  to  them.  A  good  dinner,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  tbi 
and  most  eftectual  way  of  opening  an  Englishman's  heart.  Charles  L,  acv 
this  maxim,  dined  with  the  citizens  just  at  that  critical  period  of  his  hisli 
a  recourse  to  arms  must  have  appeared  to  all  thoughtful  minds  the  onlj^ 
solution  of  the  contest  between  him  and  the  people.  The  long  Parliament  I 
Strafford  had  been  arrested,  tried,  and  executed :  the  City  exiiibiting  lit  ti 
with  regard  to  that  uohleman^  whUe  his  fate  was  jet  undecided,  by  prefienlt 
titiou  for  justice  agalnBt  him,  signed  by  21  i,tXlO  citizens.  To  arrest  these  1 
isimilarly  dangerous  symptoms  was,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  highest  ill 
The  banquet  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the  King^tt  return  from  Soof 
25th  of  November,  llUlj  the  Coiporation  having  cumc  out  lu;meet  Imn  oaj 
Its  conduct  was,  of  course,  marked  by  every  possible  indication  of  ex| 
8pect,  and  Charles  took  care  to  return  their  compliments  in  a  truly  roytj 
When  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  others  met  him,  in  the  Kingsland  B 
an  address,  he  uiado  a  very  gracious  reply,  in  wbich  he  told  them  thif 
thought  of  one  thing  as  a  piu-ticular  affection  to  them,  which  was  the  glj 
unto  the  city  that  part  of  Londonderry  (iTcland),  which  had  been  formerf 
from  them  ;  aud,  in  conclusion,  k©  knighted  both  the  Lord  Mayor^ — Acid 
Recorder.  Then  they  all  went  on  together  in  stately  procei^ion  to  Guildlifl 
the  dinner  gave  such  high  aatij^factlon  to  their  Majesties  (the  Queen  |j 
preijcut)  that,  after  it  was  over,  Charles  sent  for  Mr.  John  Pettu^,  a  m 
says  Maitland,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  had  tnA 
Lord  Mayor*ii  daughter,  and  kulghted  him  too*  The  royal  visitors  were  l 
ducked  to  Whitehall,  where  his  Majesty  could  not  part  with  the  Lord  Mav 
had  most  graciouijly  enil>raced  and  thanked  him,  and  charged  liim  to  thank^ 
city  ia  his  name*  Whether  it  was  feared  enough  had  not  been  done  yet  to  % 
harshness  of  the  city  politics,  or  whether  the  first  move  was  so  successful  tlj 
thing  might  be  hoped  for  from  a  second  of  a  like  kind,  we  know  not ;  bufe* 
the  cause,  not  many  days  elapsed  before  the  Mayor  received  a  patent  of  } 
instead  of  tlie  knighthood  »o  recently  conferred  (he  was  a  fi€W  Mayor,  bo  1 
beredj  the  Uth  of  November  having  only  just  passed);  and  when  a  dcput&li 
citizens,  consisting  of  the  ^layor  and  certain  Aldermen,  with  the  ShcriflSl 
Recorder,  neat  to  Hampton  Court  to  thank  their  Majesties  for  all  favoiiil 
ask  them  to  winter  at  Whitehall,  &c,,  Charles  agreed  to  their  request,  ^ 
his  Majesty  hud  ended  his  answer,  and  that  Mr.  Recorder  and  Sir  George  1 
had  kissed  his  royal  hand,  the  next  alJerraan  in  seniority  kneeled  down  to  ri 
like  princely  favour,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  his  Majesty  drew  M 
and  instead  of  giving  him  his  hand  to  kiss  he  laid  his  sword  upon  his  shoi 
knighted  hira  ;  the  like  he  did  to  all  the  other  aldermen  and  the  two  shell 
in  number  seven;"  whilst  as  an  appropriate  concliudon,  we  presume 
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el  J  faTour,  his  Majesty  commaDded  tbat  they  »boidd  dine  before  thej  loft  the 

fee  annoal  feast  id  Guildhall,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Pay,  is  but  the  suitable  close  to  the 
Benl  buainess  of  the  installation  of  the  new  chief  magistrate,  which  takes  place  the 

liefore,  and  to  the  flomewhat  tedious  honours  involved  in  the  pageantry  of  the 

t«6sion.    The  twenty-six  aldermen  and  two  hundred  and  forty  common-council- 

of  the  City  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  existence  of  the  Corporation 

^ot  been  endangered  by  the  bare  presumption  of  any  momentary  lapse  as  to  its 
taflsion  of  a  head ;  in  other  words,  they  have  seen  the  Lord  Major  elect  and  the 
ft  Mayor  in  possession  sitting  side  by  side,  and  then  changing  chairs ;  and  the 
lie  have  had  their  share  of  the  enjoyment  attached  to  the  event,  namely,  the  I 
ed  coach  and  the  men  in  annotir ;  and  now  all  parties,  except  the  public,  sit  down  J 
J^oriably  to  enjoy  themselves  after  their  toils,  still  further  aolaced  by  the  fair  face#  1 

jradiant  eyes  which  glow  and  sparkle  in  every  direction  :  the  concentrated  loveli-  | 
i  of  the  civic  domestic  world,  which  these  occasions,  with  a  few  others  of  a  more  ' 
idental  chara<jter,  as  a  fancy  ball  for  the  l»ene6t  of  the  Poles,  alone  adequately  re- 
L  to  us.   The  election  of  the  Mayor  takes  place  on  the  preceding  29th  of  September, 
i  the  electors  are  the  liverymen  of  the  several  companies  met  in  Common  Hall, 
it  is  called.     To  these  the  crier  reads  a  list  of  Aldermen,  in  the  order  of  seniority, 

0  have  served  as  sheriff  (who  alone  are  eligible),  and  who  have  not  already  passed 
»  chair  of  mayoralty.  In  ordinary  cases  the  first  two  persons  named  are  accepted, 
t  the  Livery,  if  it  pleases,  may  depart  from  that  order,  or  even  select  those  in 
l^erenco  who  have  already  been  elected  and  served.  If  the  decision  of  a  »how  of 
ti^  be  not  accepted,  a  poU  is  taken.  The  two  names  finally  determined  upon  are 
Dounced  to  the  Mayor  and  AJdermen  by  tho  Common  Sergeant ;  these  also  generally 
ect  the  senior  Alderman,  but  may  reject  him,  aa  has  happened  in  varioua  instances^  ] 

the  other.  The  person  elected  then  declares  his  acceptance  of  the  office  (rejection 
ejects  him  to  a  fine  of  £10^)^  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sherifls,  and  Com- 
n  Sergeant,  returning  to  the  Ha.11^  declare  the  result,  and  proclamation  accordingly 
made.  There  remains  but  to  present  him  to  the  Lord  Obanccllor,  in  order  to  re- 
ro  his  assent  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  the  election  -,  to  administer  the  usual 
hB  before  the  31ayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  after  which  the 
iceedings  before  alluded  to  take  place  ;  and,  lastly,  the  presentation  to  the  Barons 
the  Exchequer,  when  he  ia  again  sworn,  a  custom  that  is  an  int creating  memento 
the  state  of  things  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  chief  municipal  officers  were  the 
ties  appointed  by  the  king  as  the  instruments  of  his  pecuniary  exactiona,  and  who, 
en,  in  lapse  of  time,  again  elected  by  their  respective  municipalities,  wero  sworn 
pay  duly  into  the  Exchequer  the  crown  rent  then  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  former 
certain  and  arbitrary  imposts :  London  had  two  of  these  olficcrs,  called  bailifls, 

1  paid  £300  yearly. 

The  mummeries  and  sensual  enjoyments  which  aeem  to  round  in  and  to  form  so 

ta  portion  of  London  municipal  life  has  had  one  bad  effcist,  which  is  as  much 
regretted  for  the  sake  of  ita  chief  officers  themsetvea  as  for  the  institution : 
.y  have  turned  aside  the  public  attention,  not  merely  from  th©  capacities  of  the 
i,  but  have  nu»de  it  estimate  very  inaccurately  the  real  nature  and  amount  of  the 
rices  performed  by  the  other.  Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
i  a  more  arduous  and  responsible  poijition  than  that  of  the  mayoralty  of  London. 
i^ider  for  a  moment  the  Mayor's  duties.  He  presides  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court 
Aldcnnen,  both  in  their  own  and  in  what  is  called  the  Lord  Mayor^s  Court,  at  the 
ut  of  Common  Council,  and  at  the  Common  MaD.    He  is  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
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Hustinga,  which,  however,  doe«  not  make  (my  extensive  {iemands  upon 
Judge  of  the  Central  Crimmal  Court,  and  the  siune  of  the  liondon  Seasio! 
Guildhall.  Ho  b  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Southwark,  where  housuallj^ 
SeBflione,  and  continues  gubsequently  to  preside.  He  is  escheator  in 
Soutbwwk  when  there  is  anything  CHchea table,  not  a  matter  now  of  vd 
occurrenoe.  IIo  is  conservator  of  the  Thames,  an  o^ce  that  involves,  i 
duties,  the  holdlTig  ei^sht  courts  within  the  year,  and  occasionally  a  iuni\\ 
to  sign  affidavits  to  notarial  documents  required  for  transmission  to  the  e| 
attend,  when  necessary,  committees  of  the  rauuicipa!  hody,  and  the  m#otM| 
Sewage  Comniissionerf,  of  which  be  in  a  member,  Then,  in  matters  of  a  Wm 
nature  in  which  the  City  is  eonceraed,  or  in  which  it  feels  interested,  b«  ii| 
to  take  the  lead,  and  in  consequence  is  in  continual  communication  with  ^ 
ment ;  he  presides  at  public  meetings  [  distinguished  foreigners  have  a  1 
seriptive  claim  on  bis  attontion  and  hospitality.  Ho  attends  the  Privy  Cou 
accesiiion  of  a  new  sovereign ;  at  coronations  he  is  chief  butler,  and  receivll 
cup  as  his  fee.  And  as  if  his  time  were  stiil  insufficiently  occupied  with  I 
poraie  business,  and  the  things  naturally  growing  out  of  it,  other  instilutiefl 
him  for  assistance  :  be  is  a  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  governor  ^ 
Hospital,  receiving  a  visit  from  the  l>oys  in  that  establishment  every  Eastif 
governor  of  King's  College  ;  a  trustee  of  St.  Fwurs  ;  and  cunneoted  with  wa 
how  many  other  schools,  hospitals,  and  pultlic  foundations.  Lastly,  not  ti|| 
is  exhausted,  but  that  our  apace  is,  he  sits  daily  in  his  owa  justiep-rootu  gi| 
sion  House  for  scarcely  less  than  fuur  buurs  a  day  on  the  average.  We  &f% 
how  the  mere  enumeration  of  such  an  overwliclming  amount  of  bu^eas  ai| 
ttfietsi  the  fancy  of  the  iportive  witt  who  (tmuse  themselves  at  the  expense  ^ 
and  the  olHcer,  bntwedoknowthut  the  latter  need  desire  no  better  revdg 
be  allowed  to  catch  one  of  these  said  geutlemcai  and  place  him  in  the  civioj 
single  week,  1 

Yet  it  must  he  owned  that  some  of  the  interest  formerly  attached  to  the  | 
and  most  of  the  romance,  have  been  lost.  There  are  no  op|iortunitics  m 
incipient  Wal  worths  to  show  their  prowess  ;  no  government,  be  it  Whig  or  11 
now  of  making  the  Lord  Mayor  an  ooeaaional  inmate  of  the  Towei,  aa  i 
drawing  his  attention,  as  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizen,  to  its  financial  | 
though  he  stiU  claims  precedence  of  aU  but  the  sovereign  within  the  c|( 
HucoessfuUy  disputed  by  8ir  James  Shaw  against  the  Prince  of  Walea,  | 
Q«oi^  IV.  The  history  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  in  the  nineteen||| 
certainly  looki  rather  insigniiicant  beside  the  history  of  their  pr©det5Cs*or|j 
or  five  centuries  back.  Take  up  any  tolerably  full  index  to  a  history  of  t 
polii,  and  mark  the  expres^ve  items  enumerated  under  the  word  Majo^ 
MaiUand^s^  which,  beginning  with  the  first  chief  magistrate  (after  the  bailie 
Fitz-Alwinr  1189,  and  proceeding  ebronologically  downivards,  tells  us  that  al 
the  Mayor — submits  to  the  king's  mercy,  at  another — ^is  arrc&ted,  and  pujf 
liberty  at  a  dear  rate— is  committed  to  prison— is,  with  four  of  the  iJdermeOi 
up  to  the  prince  to  be  fleeced — is  degraded — presented  to  the  Constable  of  i 
— again  committed  to  prison — reprimanded  by  the  privy  council — Hies  witJ^ 
citiKcnos — assaulted — fined  ;  "  warm  work,  my  masters  ! ''  and  this  all  in  ihti 
tury  and  a  half.  The  cau«e  wajs,  no  doubt,  to  he  found  very  much  in  the  fei 
conduct  of  the  Mayor  and  his  brethreD  in  those  days;  thoy  were  neither  Qt 
the  one  haod,  to  help  the  monarch  to  fleece  their  fellow-citizens,  nor  would ) 
themielvei,  without  being  delivered  up,  on  the  other*    And,  aftei  allj  one  wof 
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h  took  80  much  irouble  with  men  who  were  indignant  at  what  he  did  rathet 
ul  for  what  he  did  not,  but  might  have  done  ;  and  teeing  how  much  more 
to  seize  and  take  care  of  a  charter  than  a  major — how  much  more  profit- 
kcious  restoration.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  London  could,  if 
ise  the  arms  with  which  they  were  then  generally  provided,  may  have  had 
0  do  with  the  matter,  and  rendered  subtlety  as  necessary  as  foree  in  deal- 
em.  Hence  the  interference  of  royalty  in  the  earlier  elections,  and  tha 
Dteresting  events  that  sprang  from  this  interference,  among  which  i«  one 
range  has  not  been  more  dwelt  upon,  from  the  high  interest  attach^  to  aa 
n.  It  may  surprise  many  to  hear  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets^ 
ght  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  on  the  roll  of  the 
ious :  no  portrait,  no  memorial  of  any  kind,  reminds  you  in  Quildhall  of 
3t  was  he  an  exile  in  the  cause  of  corporate  freedom.  Bom  in  London,  as 
tells  us,  and  feeling  more  kindly  love  "  to  that  place  than  to  any  other  in 
fas  not  one  to  remain  in  inaction  when  its  liberties  were  threatened  with 
iction  by  Richard  II.    Fortunately,  we  possess  his  own  statement  of  what 

this  subject  had  been  from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  "  In  my  youth," 
et,  "  I  was  drawn  to  be  assentant — and  in  my  might  helping — to  certain 
t  [confederacies],  and  other  great  matters  of  ruling  of  citixens ;  and  thilke 
;  my  drawers-in  and  exciters  to  these  matters,  were  so  painted  and 
ich  at  the  prime  fiice  meseemed  them  noble  and  glorious  to  all  the  people. 
ing  mickle  merit  [to]  have  deserved  in  furthering  and  maintenanoe  of 
,  busied  and  laboured  with  all  my  diligence,  in  working  of  thilke  matters 
A.nd  truly  to  tell  you  the  sooth,  merought  little  of  any  hate  of  the  mighty 
thilke  city,  nor  of  commons*  malice,  for  two  skiUes  [reasons]  :  one  was,  I 

to  be  in  such  plight,  that  both  profit  were  to  me  and  to  my  friends ; 
,  for  common  profit  in  communalty  is  not,  but  [unless]  peace  and  tran- 
i  just  governance  proceedeth  from  thilke  profit :"  observations  worthy  of 
)f  the  *  Canterbury  Tales  ;'  and  presenting  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
lat  guided  the  poet  in  action.    Prior  to  the  event  we  are  about  to  notice, 

shown  an  almost  open  hostility  towards  the  citizens,  partly,  it  is  said,  on 
heir  manly  remonstrances  against  the  proceedings  of  his  ministers,  and 
envy  of  their  wealth.  Accordingly,  it  appears,  **  he  was  accustomed,*' 
,  "  when  they  had  fallen  imder  his  displeasure,  to  oblige  them  to  purchase 
tss  with  large  contributions  in  money  ;'*  and  he  had  also  repeatedly  im- 
wn  creature.  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  as  Mayor,  upon  them,  in  defiance  of 
and  rights.  It  may  be  here  noticed  that  the  City  records  show  that,  in 
;,  the  election  of  the  Mayor  was  claimed  by  some  popular  and  large  con- 
lich,  no  doubt,  was  the  entire  body  of  citizens ;  we  shall  perceive,  in 
n  account  of  the  matter,  that  this  was  an  element  of  the  struggle  he- 
rd and  the  Londoners.  Describing  (in  his  appeal  to  the  government  from 
'om  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  taken)  the  arguments  used  by  his 

induce  him  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  brought  him  into  so 
,  he  says, "  The  things  which,  quod  they,  be  for  common  advantage,  may 
it  [unless]  we  be  executors  of  these  matters,  and  authority  of  execution 
*lection^  to  us  be  delivered ;  and  that  must  enter  by  strength  of  your 
."  Again,  "The  government,"  quod  they,  "of  your  city,  left  in  the  hands 
IS  [usurious  or  extortionate]  citizens  shall  bring  in  pestilence  and  de- 
you,  good  men  ;  and  therefore  let  us  have  the  common  administration  to 
vilfl.*'    We  have  here  still  more  clearly  pointed  out  the  motives  that  ac- 
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twjited  Chflucer  in  engaging  in  the  struggk  between  the  King  and  the  pc^pulir 
in  the  City,  and  which  rose  to  its  climax  in  1392 :  when  the  latter  »electei  J< 
Northampton  to  bo  the  candidate  for  the  Majorali^  in  opposition  to  BrBmbe, 
moat  exciting  contest  ensued.     Chaucer  la  supposed  by  Godwin  to  have  bid 
motive  besides  hia  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  City,  namely,  seal  for  hii 
John  of  Gaunt,  towards  whose  ruin,  it  sccins,  the  proceedings  of  the  Coml 
looked  upon  as  the  firat  step*    Of  the  detaib  of  the  atru^lo  we  know  Tftiyl 
Chaucer  sayB  of  ifc^  '^  And  so,  when  it  fell  that  free  election  by  great  clamour  <l 
people  [who],  for  great  disease  of  government,  so  fervently  stooden  in  their 
[of  their  own  candidate]  that  they  themselves  submitted  to  every  manner  fiwe  (( 
other  words,  every  imagLnable  disadvantage]  rather  than  have  eaffered  the 
and  the  rule  of  the  hated  governors,  (notwithstanding  that  [they],  in  the 
held  much  common  meiny  [follower*]  that  have  no  consideration  but  only  to 
tary  lusts  without  reason),  then  thilke  governor  [Brember]  so  forsaken/'  anil 
**  hia  untieing  for  misrule  in  his  time,'*  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  election  and 
a  new  one  in  favour  of  himself  ;  and  then  burst  out  the  insurrection,  or,  in  the 
words,  "mokyl  roar  areared,"    The  result  shows  how  deeply  he  was  himsttlf 
cerned.     After  the  **  roar'*  had  Ijeen  quelled  l>y  a  large  armed  body,  under  Sir 
Knolles,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember  once  more  unduly 
iu  the  chair,  proceedings  commenced  against  the  principal  leader*  of  the 
party.     Of  these  we  find  only  two  nam^  mention ed^lohn  of  Northampton*! 
was  committed  to  confinement  in  Corfe  Oastlc,  and  thence  removed  to  Cariil 
Castle  whilst  preparations  for  his  trial  were  made,  and  Chaucer^  against 
Bimilar  proccs.^  was  commencctl,  but  who,  knowing  the  men  with  whom  he  hiJ  te 
deal,  fled  to  Zealand.    There  he  seems  to  have  sufiered  much  distress,  and  chstdj 
through  the  conduct  of  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  tll| 
business  of  the  election.     In  1386  he  ventured  to  return  to  London,  where  he  reed 
a  mark  of  the  public  approbation  of  hia  conduct  by  his  being  elected  a  mcml*^ 
parliament  for  Kent.     It  may  have  been  this  very  election  which  determini 
government  not  to  overlook  his  former  conduct,  and  sa  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
abilities  they  mu&t  have  dreaded  ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  arrested  in  the  Ul 
part  of  the  same  year,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  the  offices  he  held,  naroelf, 
the  Oomptrollerihip  of  the  Customs  in  the  Port  of  Lon«lon  and  the  compi 
of  the  »mal]  customs,    Touchingly  beautiful  are  his  laments  over  his  sad  estate 
this  time.     Ilaviug  alluded  to  the  delicious  hours  he  was  wont  to  spend  enjoying  tbi] 
blissful  scasonn,  and  conti-asting  them  with  hia  penance  in  the  dark  prison,  cut 
from  frieodfihip  and  acfjuaintances,  *' forsaken  of  all  that  any  word  dare  speak**  far 
him,  he  continues :  "  Although  I  had  little,  in  respect  [comparison]  among  othen 
great  and  worthy,  yet  had  I  a  ftiir  parcel,  as  me  thought  for  the  time,  in  furthering  flf 
my  sustenance  ;  and  had  riches  sufficient  to  waive  need  *  and  had  dignity  to  h$ 
reverenced  in  worship  ;  power  me  thought  that  I  had  to  keep  from  mine  enemies ;  anl 
meseemed  to  shine  in  glory  of  renown.     Every  one  of  those  joys  is  turned  into  hii 
contrary:  fur  riches,  now  have  I  poverty  :  for  dignity,  now  am  I  imprisoned:  instet^ 
of  power,  wretchedness  I  suiter  :  and  for  glory  of  renown^  I  am  now  despised  nwi 
fully  hated."     lie  was  set  at  liberty  in  1389,  though  not,  it  is  said,  until  he  had  pur- 
chased freeJom  by  dishoQuurable  disclosures  as  to  his  former  associates :  the  whole 
subject,  however,  is  too  much  enveloped  in  mystery  for  us  to  venture  on  any  nn&tOQi- 
able  decision  ;  we  can  only  be  «ui©  of  the  important  fact,  that  no  one  suflfcred  in  coin 
sequence  of  Chaucer's  liberation. 
ABcending  the  steps  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  ball,  which  lead  to  the  othtf 
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I  of  the  buildingy  we  find  the  room  known  as  the  Oonrt  of  Aldennen,  haring  a 
and  elaborate  ceiling  in  stucco,  divided  into  compartments,  the  principal  of  them 
a-^aining  paintings  bj  Sir  James  Thomhill.    The  cornice  of  the  room  consists  of  a 
I  of  carred  and  painted  arms  of  all  the  Mayors  since  1780.    The  apartment,  as 
tells  us,  is  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who  in  judicial 
tters  form  the  bench  of  magistrates  for  the  metropolis,  and  in  their  more  directly 
ate  capacity  try  the  validity  of  ward  elections  and  of  claims  to  freedom,  who 
feit  and  swear  brokers,  superintend  prisons,  order  prosecutions,  and  perform  a  ya- 
by  of  other  analogous  duties :  a  descent,  certainly,  from  the  high  position  of  the 
*^^^i«nt  eorculdmen  or  superior  Saxon  nobility,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name 
partly  their  functions.    They  were  called  "  barons  "  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
lis  is  probable,  the  latter  term  in  the  charter  of  that  king  refers  to  the  Aldermen, 
striking  proof  of  the  high  rank  and  importance  of  the  individuals  so  designated  is 
'  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wards  of  London  of  which  they  were  alder- 
L  were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  their  own  heritable  property,  and  as  such  bought 
sold,  or  transferred  under  particular  circimistances.    Thus  the  aldermanry  of  a 
-^'^*^ird  was  purchased,  in  1279,  by  William  Faryngdou,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and 
"~^^  whose  family  it  remained  upwards  of  80  years  ;  and,  in  another  case,  the  Knighten 
^  ^^^  having  given  the  lands  and  soke  of  what  is  now  called  Portsoken  ward  to  Trinity 
^i^  ^rioTj,  the  Prior  became,  in  consequence.  Alderman,  and  so  the  matter  remained  in 
t-.  Stow's  time,  who  beheld  the  Prior  of  his  day  riding  in  procession  with  the  Mayor  and 
^  Alderman,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  wearing  a  purple  instead  of  a  scarlet  gown. 
:::^.  As  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  body,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — 
^  Xach  of  the  twenty-six  wards  into  which  the  City  is  divided  elects  one  alderman, 
^  with  the  exception  of  Gripplegate-Within  and  Cripplegate- Without,  which  together 
._  lend  but  one ;  add  to  these  an  alderman  for  Southwark,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
^.  ,  Bridge  Ward-Without,  and  we  have  the  entire  number  of  26,  including  the  Mayor. 
^  _  They  are  elected  for  life  at  ward-motes,  by  such  householders  as  are  at  the  same  time 
^^  freemen,  and  paying  not  less  than  30«.  per  annum  to  the  local  taxes.    The  fine  for 
^    the  rejection  of  the  office  is  £500.    Generally  speaking,  the  aldermen  consist  of  those 
persons  who,  as  common-councilmen,  have  won  the  good  opinions  of  their  fellows, 
and  who  are  presumed  to  be  fitted  for  the  higher  offices  to  which  they  as  aldermen 
are  liable,  the  Shrievalty  and  the  Mayoralty.    Leaving  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the 
Council  Chamber,  towards  which  we  now  advance  through  an  elegant  corridor,  we  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  chief  artistical  treasures  of  the  Corporation.    Before  we 
notice  these  we  may  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  component  parts  of  the  latter  with  a 
few  words  on  the  Common  Council  and  the  general  body  from  which  they  are  chosen. 
The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  same  class  as  the  aldermen,  but  in 
very  varying — and  in  comparison  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  wards — in- 
consequential numbers.    Bassishaw  and  Lime  Street  wards  have  the  smallest  repre- 
sentation— 4  members ;  and  those  of  Farringdon-Within  and  Without  the  largest, 
namely,  16  and  17.    The  entire  number  of  the  coimcil  is  240.    Their  meetings  are 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  aldermen  have  also  the  right  of 
being  present.    The  other  chief  officers  of  the  municipality,  as  the  Recorder,  Chamber- 
lain, Judges  of  the  Sheriffs'  Courts,  Common  Sergeant,  the  four  City  Pleaders,  Town 
Clerk,  <kc.,  &c.,  also  attend.    Of  the  functions  of  the  council  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  it  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  that  capacity 
enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of  power,  such  as  that  of  making  important  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  latter ;  that  it  dispenses  the  funds,  manages  the  landed  property, 
has  the  care  of  the  bridges  and  of  the  Thames  Navigation,  with  many  other  powers 
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and  truflts.  *' In  the  earliest  timeB,**  say  Iha  Corpomtion  commissIoQere  i& 
Report,  'Uhe  words  Com^nttiM  OofKri^ttifn  appear  to  hvLwe  been  applied  sotij  ' 
the  whole  body  of  citiiienB,  aometimes  to  the  Magistracy  (that  is,  the  Lord  '^ 
Aldeniieii)»  or  the  Magibtracy  and  Shorifis.  In  the  roign  of  IIctiiT  II L  a  Jr'Qikm-u 
foemfl  to  hare  bcoa  i>ummou&d  to  meet  the  Magistracy  three  or  four  timea  in  the  jtmt 
and  on  vpoQial  oceasioo^.'^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  election  of  the  Major  VM 
claimed  by  the  citiseDfl  generally ;  and  altogether  it  fseemfl  evident  that,  io  tha  Bant 
timo,  the  folkmote^  as  the  moeting  of  the  entire  body  of  people  in  the  open  air  waa  oalle^ 
or  the  hiuting  or  common  hull,  when  within^doorji,  exercised  the  mogt  ixaportant  faae* 
tions  of  local  government.  And  although  these  rights  were  placed  in  abejaxice  dunog 
the  first  shock  of  the  Conquest,  they  were  again  claimed  and  made  the  subject  of  frr 
i|Uont  dtrugglcs,  similar  to  that  in  which  Chaucer  waa  engaged^  as  reviving  peace  an! 
prosperity  afforded  opportunities. 

From  the  Lord  Mayor^  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  we  deacend  to  the  Linfy 
and  the  Freemen,  from  which,  step  by  itep,  the  former  have  risen.  Until  of  late  y«art 
the  only  path  to  freedom  Wiva  through  the  halls  of  the  companies  (the  ancient  guiliii|| 
and  they,  in  effect,  still  form  the  true  base  of  the  civic  structure,  Th«  Li  vary  ift 
portions  of  the  general  body  of  freemen,  who  become  memberg  of  eotne  one  of  tlM 
various  companies,  possess  the  right  of  electing  the  ]Mnyor,  Sberifi'jiy  Cham.ber]&,in,  aoi 
other  municipal  officers,  and  form,  in  a  word,  the  Common  Hall  of  the  present  dty^ 
Glancing  back  over  the  general  features  of  the  entire  corporate  hodj,  the  analogy 
frequently  pointed  out  between  the  national  and  the  civic  parliament  appears  no  idis 
dream^  such  as  we  may  fancy  to  have  visited  the  slumbtn  of  tome  ambitiotit  alder- 
munic  bmin,  but  strikingly  true,  cleiir,  and  interesting.  We  perceive  an  elective  heal, 
as  the  sovereign  once  was  elective,  a  comparatively  irresponsible,  and  at  a  ceriikLii  pedod 
— when^  indeed,  the  very  same  parties  probably  sat  as  baronii  in  both  porliAaMDlfr' 
hereditary  second  estate,  ;ind  a  Commons  representing,  or  profesKing  to  rapretenl^  tte 
citiaena  or  the  people.  To  carry  it  still  farther,  as  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  ConiBioa 
Council  sit  in  one  cbumbcr,  so  sat  the  component  parts  of  the  national  parliaiiiani 
when  it  first  began  to  assume  its  present  form  ;  ^a  the  parliamentary  constitueneill 
realJy  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  people,  so  do  the  Livery  stand  towards  the  gentfil 
body  of  the  citizens.  But  the  most  interesting  result  of  the  comparison  is  one  thftt 
we  suspectj  does  not  altogether  agree  with  tbe  popular  view  of  the  subject — thftt  the 
leiaer  apes  the  greater :  when  municipal  government  in  England  was  in  its  freert, 
most  energetic,  and  mo^t  flourishing  condition,  parliaments,  in  any  just  sense  of  th« 
term  as  applicable  to  their  existing  constitutions  and  powers*  were  unknown,  la 
short,  of  our  original  local  government,  "  enough  is  discoverable  to  show  meet  clearly 
that  it  had  never  been  moulded  by  a  central  authority,  but  that,  on  the  contnarj,  th< 
cetittiil  authority  had  beeo,  as  it  were,  built  upon  the  broad  basii  of  a  free  municipi] 
organisation.*'* 

The  i^cene  of  these  united  assemblages  owes  little  of  its  ioterest  to  its  beauty  or 
splendour.  One  would  think,  from  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  crimson  lining  of  the 
walls,  and  the  paltry  matting  of  the  tioor,  that  the  place  belonged  to  the  ]Joorest 
rather  than  to  the  richeat  of  municipalities,  did  not  the  numerous,  and  in  »omo  in- 
stiinces  well-known,  works  of  art  around  the  walls,  cbiefiy  the  productionB  of  corporate 
patroriage,  show  that  it  possessed  no  stinted  exchequer.  The  sculpture  con&ists  of  a 
full-length  white  marble  statue  of  George  IIL,  by  Chantrey,  placed  in  a  nicbo  of  • 
bluish-gray  colour  at  the  back  of  the  seat  of  mayoralty,  and  of  some  bufCa,  coa  of 

*  Article^  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  *  Fcimy  Cydopiedla.* 


Ihem  OnwiTill©  Shsrpe'i,  alio  bj  CbAntrey,  and  one  of  Nelaon,  by  the  lady  Bculpfcor, 
tike  Hon,  Mn.  D&mer,  who  so  worshipped  its  subject,  th»i  nfier  the  hero  of  th^  Nile  hmd 
sat  to  her,  she  not  only  **  loved  to  relate  the  conversiitioDS  which  «he  had  with  her 
*'  Napoleon  of  the  waved/  *^  but  "^  it  was  one  of  her  favourite  ideas  to  form  a  little  book 
of  his  eayings  and  remarks,  for  the  use  of  her  young  relative,  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston."*  Among  the  pictures  are  Northeote's  '  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,*  Copley's 
'Siege  of  Gibraltar,*  Opie'ii  ^  Murder  of  David  Elizzio/  with  some  interesting  portraits 
hj  Sir  W.  Beechey>  Sir  T.  Lawrence^  Copley,  and  Opie  ;  of  which  Alderman  BoydelFsy 
fcjy  Boeehey,  may  be  particularised  for  the  sake  of  the  public-spirited  man  to  whose 
gCfMETDUji  and  enlightened  seal  art  owes  so  much.  One  feature  of  the  collection  is 
eunoui — the  number  of  representations  connected  with  Gibraltar :  there  are  no  less 
than  three  '  Defences,*  and  all  by  *^  R.  Paton,  Esq."' 

The  other  notioeable  portiont  of  QuildbaU  are  the  Old  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  the 
Chamberlain's  Office^  and  the  Watting  or  Reading  Room,  In  the  6rst  (where,  among 
other  pictures,  is  a  pair  of  classical  subjects — Minerva,  by  Westall,  and  Apollo  wash- 
ing hit  locks  in  the  Castalian  fountains,  by  Gavin  Hamilton)  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Judicial  business  of  the  Corporation  is  caxried  on :  that  bualneis,  aa  a  whole,  com- 
prising  in  its  civil  jurisdiction,  first,  the  Court  of  Hustings,  the  supreme  court  of 
icoont  in  London,  and  which  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  outlawry  and  other  c&aea 
where  an  expeditious  judgment  is  desired  ;  secondly,  the  Lord  Mayor *s  Court,  which 
hMB  cogniM&ce  of  all  personal  and  mixed  actions  at  common  law,  which  is  a  court  of 
^uity,  and  also  a  criminal  court  in  matten  pertaining  to  the  Customs  of  London  ;  and 
thirdly^  the  Sheriff's  C<>urt,  which  has  a  common-law  jurisdiction  only:  we  may  add 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  both  courts  is  confined  to  the  City  and  Liberties,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  those  portions  of  incor]>orated  London  known  respectively  in  coqx»rate 
language  as  Within  the  walls,  and  Without,  The  criminal  jurisdiction  includes  the 
London  Sessions,  held  generally  eight  timei  a  year^  with  the  Recorder  as  the  meting 
Judge,  for  the  trial  of  feloniefi,  &c, ;  the  Southwark  SesiiODS,  held  in  Southwark  fb«r 
tiiliiBi  a  year ;  and  the  eight  Courts  of  Conservancy  of  the  River.  Passing  into  the 
diaikLberlain**  Office,  we  find  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins^  by  Reynolds  ;  ami 
if  it  be  asked,  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins  ?  we  have  only  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
inscription  on  another  great  man — Look  around  I  All  these  beautifully  written  and 
embiaxoned  duplicates  of  the  honorary  Freedoms  and  Thanks  voted  by  the  City,  some 
mxty  or  more,  we  believe,  in  number,  are  the  sole  production  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Tomkins.  The  duties  of  the  Chumljerlain  are  numerous :  among  them,  the  nioct 
worthy  of  mention,  perhaps,  arc  the  admission,  on  oath,  of  freemen  (till  of  late  yeani 
averaging  in  number  one  thousand  a  year) ;  the  determining  ^juarrels  between  masters 
and  apprentices  (Hogarth*3  prints  of  the  Idle  and  IndustriouiJ  Apprenticea  are  the 
first  thinga  you  see  within  the  door)  ;  and  lastly,  the  Treasurership,  in  which  dcpart- 
ment  enormous  sums  of  money  pass  through  his  hands*  The  corporate  receiptSi  de- 
rived chietly  from  rents,  dues,  and  market  tolls,  amount  to  about  £156,000 ;  and  the 
expenditure  to  somewhat  more.  The  Waiting  Room  is  a  small  but  comfortable  apart* 
meat,  with  the  table  covered  with  newspapers,  and  the  wsdls  with  pictures :  among 
which  Opies  'Murder  of  Jamefl  L  of  Scotland*  is  most  conspicuous.  There  are  here 
also  two  Studies  of  a  *  Tiger'  and  a  'Lioness  and  her  Young/  by  Northcote.  Near  the 
door,  numerous  written  papers  attract  the  eye— the  useful  daily  memoranija  of  the 
intiltifarious  businesi^  eternally  going  on,  and  which,  in  ad<lition  to  the  matters 
already  incidentally  referr&d  to^  point  out  one  of  the  modes  in  which  that  business  ia 

*  Cunningham'i) '  British  Sculptors,'  p.  263. 
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accomplislied — the  Committees.  We  read  of  appointments  for  the  Committee  of  tit 
Royal  Exchange — of  Sewers — of  Coni,  Goal,  ansl  FiEance— yf  Naviga^tion-— of  Poiiet 
and  80  on. 

The  personal  state  of  the  head  of  so  important  a  mtmicipality  haa  alwaja  heeti  u 
object  of  solicitude  with  the  citizens.  In  his  dignity  they  beheld  the  refloctioa  of 
tbeira.  Bonce  the  almost  princely  Eat  of  officers  forming  his  household  :  his  sword- 
bearer,  hif  eergcant-at-arms,  his  lergeaat-canrer,  aergeants  of  the  chamber,  III* 
enquires,  his  bailiffs,  and  his  young  men :  hence  his  heaty  annual  expenditure,  whi<^ 
is  expected  to  exceed  the  ordinary  sum  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  amounting  *^' 
nearly  X8IXIII.,  by  £3000  or  £40<X)  more.  Yet,  strange  enough,  with  aueh  % 
hold  and  such  a  Bum  to  bo  expended,  they  never  thought  of  giving  him 
the  last  century ;  atid  the  Miiyors,  therefore,  had  to  content  themselves  with  tSelF 
own,  or  to  borrow  the  balls  of  their  companies.  The  present  pile,  which  stands  00 
the  site  of  the  old  Stocki*  Market,  was  finished  in  1753,  from  the  designs  of  Daacc. 
tho  City  Surveyor,  after  a  plan  by  Palladio,  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Biirlingtoii,  hftd  br«n 
rejected.  It  is  of  course  haudsomoly  fitted  up,  and  the  plate,  used  on  all  imp<*rtaat 
occasions,  is  valued  at  above  £20,0(X1,  The  Justice  Room  is  immediatclj  on  the  left 
of  the  chief  entrance,  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  business  here  is  a  remnant  oft 
valuable  old  custom,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  court  of  recoiioilia.tioii  ii 
by  no  means  a  novelty  in  this  country,  though  never  fully  developed.  In  thi«  eooft 
private  applications  are  continually  made  to  the  Mayor,  for  his  advice  and  arbitia- 
tion,  and,  we  understand,  with  very  beneficial  results.  The  banquets  which  IIM  hoc 
from  time  to  time  given,  of  a  public  character,  as  those  to  the  chief  members  of  the 
Government,  or  of  a  more  private  kind,  as  to  the  corporation,  take  place  in  the 
Egyptiiku  Hall,  an  apartment  of  great  size,  with  a  detached  range  of  large  pilling 
with  gilded  capitals,  on  each  side,  an  ornamented  roof  in  panels,  and  a  throne  for  kii 
lordship — the  whole  brilliantly  illuminated  by  chandeliers.  A  long  and  verj  hand- 
some corridor  leadt;  to  the  Hall,  from  which,  near  the  centre,  bmnch  off  the  passftfes 
to  the  private  apartments.  As  to  the  pictures,  buaks,  and  statues,  which  should  gifc 
to  all  such  mansions  their  principal  charm,  there  is  here  a  melancholy  blank.  What 
an  opportunity  for  some  new  Boydell  j  what  a  rich  gallery  of  civic  historical  por- 
traiture might  not  be  summoned  at  the  call  of  the  encliantcr  to  people  these  now 
tlesolute  walls.  The  Mansion  House  itself,  as  a  building  only  a  century  old,  can 
hardly  bo  expected  to  have  much  historical  interest  attached  to  it.  The  most  iraport- 
aat  event  its  annals  can  yet  boast  is,  perhaps,  the  Wilkes  riots,  of  which,  during  the 
mayomliy  of  Wilkes's  friend.  Brass  Crosby,  the  neighbourhood  was  the  frei|uent 
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XXIX.    COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  JUSTICE; 
PRISONS,  ETC. 


CoiTBTs  OP  Law. 

The  ancient  practice  of  particular  trades  confining  themselTM  for  the  most  part  to 
one  spot,  as  in  old  London,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  about  as  conrenient  in 
London  at  the  present  day  as  a  whole  street  of  post-office  receiying-houses,  or  the 
crowding  together  of  all  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  one  neighbourhood. 
The  old  custom  may,  howeyer,  still  be  traced  faintly  in  some  cases,  and  stronger 
in  others  ;  and  in  a  great  capital  this  will  always  be  the  case.  So  long,  for  instance, 
as  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  shall  exist, 
their  yicinity  will  necessarily  be  the  centre  of  the  great  monetary  and  commercial 
interests.  Not  less  distinct  and  well  defined,  perhaps  eyen  more  so,  is  the  law  quarter 
of  London.  Of  the  10,116  attorneys  in  England  who  practise  in  the  superior  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity  at  Westminster,  3209  reside  in  London  or  its  immediate  suburbs, 
and  fully  one-half  of  them  haye  their  offices  within  half  a  mile  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  majority  of  country  attorneys  employ  London  attorneys  to  transact  their  court 
business,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  agents  practise  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  in  whateyer  part  of  London  an  attorney  may  reside,  the 
law-offices  draw  him  almost  daily  to  the  law  quarter  of  the  metropolis ;  and  hence, 
both  for  conyenience  and  dispatch,  it  is  an  important  object  with  him  to  haye  his 
chambers  in  their  yicinity.  The  offices  attached  to  the  Courts  of  Law  are  principally 
in  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  those  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer 
chiefly  in  Chancery  Lane.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  suits  of  law  without  resorting 
to  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  The  Judges'  chambers,  where  yery  important  busi- 
ness is  transacted  before  the  Judges  of  each  of  the  superior  Common  Law  Courts 
are  in  Rolls'  Ghirdens,  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Courts  of  Law,  though  for  ages  they  haye  sat  at  Westminster,  haye  not  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  the  law-offices  after  them,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  offices  should  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  law  district,  that  is,  in  or 
about  the  Inns  of  Court.  Still,  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  court  business 
of  the  country  is  conducted  in  offices  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Courts 
at  Westminster  Hall,  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  one  respect  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  situation  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  The  origin  of  these  courts  may  be  traced  to  a  period  when 
the  elements  of  the  constitution  were  in  their  simplest  state,  and  when  legislatiye, 
administratiye,  and  judicial  functions  were  discharged  more  immediately  by  the 
Soyereign,  assisted  by  the  "  wittena-gemote,"  or  assembly  of  the  wise,  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  each  of  these  departments  indiscriminately.  After  the  Conquest  the  King 
was  assisted  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Great  Council.  The  Aula  Regis,  so  called  from 
being  held  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  Palace,  was  the  great  court  for  dispensing  justice 
and  punishing  crimes  committed  against  his  power.  When  the  Great  Council  sat  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  they  were  assisted  by  the  great  officers  of  state  who  held 
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situations  io  the  King's  koiiBehold,  and  tli^i  one  who^  in  modem  phraaeologj,  is  calM 
the  Ijord  High  HteuarJ^  was  not  only  at  the  heat!  of  the  King's  Palace,  but  of  alltk 
departments  of  the  state,  civil  and  iiiilitary,  chief  administrator  of  justice,  &iid 
of  the  armies  in  war.  In  the  courise  of  time  the  jadicial  functions  were  commitl 
an  officer  sty  Jed  the  Chief  Justiciary  ;  but  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  tbo! 
still  pertain  remnants  of  his  ancient  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  preside  at  sUt^ 
trials  in  the  House  of  Lorild.  The  Chief  Justiciary  presided  in  the  Aula  Regis,  wbid 
iras  the  only  superior  Court  of  Law.  The  functions  of  this  tribunal  had  become  fit* 
dually  separated  fronj  the  geneml  business  of  the  Great  Council*  It  maintidDed  tii 
former  power  of  the  Great  Council  in  puniskiog  offences  against  the  public,  in  €/»• 
trolling  the  proeeedings  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding  on  questions  relatiTe  It 
the  re^reuue  of  the  Sovereign^  and  engrossed  besides  a  groat  portion  of  the  ** 
pleaS}'^  or  causes  between  party  and  party.  The  different  nature  of  the 
which  it  took  cognisance  are  styled  l>y  our  earlier  legal  writers  as  picas  of  the 
common  pleusj  and  pleas  of  the  Exchequer.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Ji 
extended  over  each  class  of  causes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL  (fourteenth  ceotuij) 
the  Great  Council  ho  came  esiientially  a  Itigislative  body^  and  as  it  now  exists  it  if 
styled  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  is  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  offic* 
of  Chief  Justiciar  was  abolbbcd  in  the  same  reign,  and  thus  not  only  the  counectioB 
of  tbo  Aula  Regis  with  the  Great  Council  was  destroyed,  but  the  unity  of  that  court 
was  broken  in  upon,  and  separate  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  three  Courts  of  ihit 
King^s  Bench,  Common  Pleas^  and  Exchequer^  One  of  the  articles  of  Magna  Chart* 
was,  that  common  pleas  should  not  fallow  the  King's  Court,  hut  be  held  in  certain 
places.  Previously  the  poorer  class  of  suitors,  in  cases  which  concerned  neitlier  tha 
King^s  reYcnues  nor  his  prerogative  of  prosecuting  offenders  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
were  compelled,  in  civil  actions  between  man  and  man,  to  attend  the  frequent  an<i 
distant  progresses  of  the  court,  or  to  lose  their  remedies  altogether.  The  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  still  retain  their  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the  former  enjoy- 
ing superiority  as  the  remnant  of  the  Aula  Regis,  and  the  latter  having  cognixance  of 
all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue.  So  recently  as  183ti  the  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  by  writ  of  error  to  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  superior  courts,  although  fortnerly 
one  of  the  first  in  importance.  The  judges  are  the  Chief  Btiron  and  four  other  barons, 
who  are  so  called  from  having  been  anciently  chosen  from  such  as  were  barons  of  the 
kingdom  or  parliamentary  barons.  Another  relic  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
iU{>enor  courtii,  before  they  were  carried  out  of  the  Aula  Regis,  appears  in  the  appel- 
lation of  "  My  Lord,'*  which  is  always  given  to  the  Judges  in  their  ofl5cial  character. 
In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  for  assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts; 
the  great  mass  of  causes  may  now,  therefore,  be  tried  in  any  of  the  three  courts. 
Before  1^32,  besides  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  the  exclusive  right  of  trjing 
all  causes  which  related  to  freehold  or  realty.  The  right  of  practising  in  this  court  in 
term  time  was  and  is  contiued  to  Serjeants-at-Law,  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  thii 
privilege  having  failed.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  having 
iurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  ;  and  the  other  is  subdivided  into  a 
Court  of  Common  Law  where  all  personal  actions  may  be  brought,  and  a  Court  of 
Equity  where  suits  in  equity  may  l>e  commenced  and  prosecuted.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (in  135a)  a  court  was  erected,  called  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
to  determine  causes  upon  writs  of  error  &om  the  Common  Law  aide  of  the  Exchequer. 
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An  appeal  may  now  be  made  from  each  of  the  three  oonrts  to  this  chamber ;  and  from 
whicheyer  court  it  is  brought,  it  is  the  Judges  of  the  other  two  courts  who  decide 
upon  it ;  but  an  ultimate  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  number 
of  the  Judges  of  England  since  1830  has  been  fifteen,  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne 
Judges  in  the  Courts  of  King*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Chief  Baron  and  four 
other  Barons  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  There  were  previously  only  four  Judges  in 
estch  court. 

The  Courts  of  Equity,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  an  adequate  remedy 
cannot  be  had  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  are  not  confined  to  Westminster  Hall. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice-chancellors  hare  their 
Courts  there ;  and  they  sit  at  Westminster  in  term-time ;  but  in  the  intervals,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-chancellors  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  the  second  equity  judge  in  point  of  rank,  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Until  1841  there  was  but  one  Vice-Chancellor,  but  in  that  year  two  additional  Vice- 
Chancellors  were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  first  Vice-Chancellor  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Sir  L. 
Shad  well,  Vice-Chanoellor  of  England,  the  office  lapsed ;  but  in  1851  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  a  third  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  the  three  now  rank  alike.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor  was  originally  a  sort  of  confidential  chaplain,  or,  before  the 
Reformation,  confessor  to  the  King,  and  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience.  In  his 
capacity  of  chief  secretary  he  was  the  adviser  of  his  master  in  various  temporal 
matters ;  he  prepared  and  made  out  royal  mandates,  grants,  and  charters,  and,  when 
seals  came  into  use,  affixed  his  seal.  The  appointment  to  the  office  takes  place  by 
the  delivery  of  the  great  seal.  The  authority  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper 
were  made  the  same  by  an  Act  passed  in  1563 ;  and  the  last  Lord  Keeper  was  Lord 
Henley,  in  1757.  From  a  small  beginning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  became  one 
of  great  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  and  he  now  takes  rank  above  all  dukes  not  of  the 
blood-royal,  and  next  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  was  usually  an  ecdesiastic.  The  last  churchman 
who  filled  the  office  was  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  Lord  Keeper  from  1621 
to  1625.  In  the  same  century  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  neither  an  eccle- 
siastic nor  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  The  jurisdiction  with  which 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  invested  originated  in  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
King,  whose  special  interference,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  was  frequently  sought 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  also  in  matters  which  were  not 
cognizable  by  the  common  Courts.  The  Lord  Chancellor  also  exercises  important 
political  functions,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  resigns  office  with  the  party  to 
which  he  is  attached.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court  and  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts  together,  but  it  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  all  the  Courts  of  Equity.  The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  is  only 
of  recent  origin,  having  been  created  in  1813,  and  in  1841,  as  already  mentioned, 
two  additional  vice-chancellors  were  appointed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  another 
of  the  Judges  in  Equity,  who  has  a  separate  Court,  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity. 
He  takes  precedence  next  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  before 
the  Vice-Chancellors.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  the  power  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining originally  the  same  matters  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  few  exceptions  ; 
but  his  orders  or  decrees  must  be  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  before  being  enrolled. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  has  nearly  the  same  powers.  Appeals  (strictly  speaking  re- 
hearings)  are  made  both  from  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  to  the  Lord 
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Cfaancellor,  whoie  cottrt  of  late  ^ears  hta  chieftj  been  occupied  with  such  mpp«ik 
The  property  ^'  locked  up*'  in  the  Court  of  Chuicerj  ftmounts  to  the  enormous  mm 
of  £40,(XX1/>00. 

The  pu>jHc  eatmnce  to  the  Court*  at  Westminster  h  at  the  northern  end  of  Wm* 
minster  Hall.     First  is  the  Queen *a  Bench,  next  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Cban 
of  Common  Pleas^  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Rolls  Court,     Few  stra&|em 
omit  pairing  a  yisit  to  the  Courts  of  Law.     The  Courts  themseWea  lyne  reiy  Ikr  hm 
posaessiof^  anj  imposing  architcctraral  chtiracter ;  hut  the  interest  of  the  scent  i* 
independent  of  factitious  circumstances.     This  flpot  has  heen  the  seat  of  jusdoe  fif 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ;  and  the  history  of  our  judicial  trihunals,  from  the  period 
when  the  sovereign  dispensed  justice  in  his  great  hall  to  the  present  timei  is  fiill  d 
instruction  as  well  as  of  interest.     But,  strong  as  may  he  the  r^iqi^t  loci  which  a  mt 
to  the  courts  may  excite,  the  associations  connected  with  the  Administration  of 
tice  will  command  respect  wherever  the  tribunal  may  he  ^xed.     The  purity  and 
nity  of  our  judicial  procedure  is  no  longer  sullied  by  the  vulgar  ahvisc  and  clainwiT 
of  a  Jefl*eries  to  beat  down  the  defence  of  an  innocent  man.    The  time  has  ^nne  V* 
since  the  sovereign  (Queen  Elizabeth)  could  say  of  a  criminal  that  *' she  wci 
him  racked  to  produce  his  authority;"  for  the  practice  then  existed,  etrenin  L.^  _ 
of  obta-ining  confession  or  evidence  by  means  of  torture.     In  the  present  diikj  a  pri^ 
soner,  in  the  language  of  Erskine,  **  is  covered  all  over  with  the  armour  of  the  law." 
lAiitly,  the  judges  are  completely  independent  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.   The 
Courts  of  Law,  therefore,  aiiart  from  the  living  realities  which  they  present,  eihiblt 
ft  aystematic  spiHt  of  tenderness  and  humanity,  united  with  firmness  a.nd  theahsenct 
of  corrupt  iuduence,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  a  judicial   trihunaJ.     The 
ordinary  scenes  witnessed  in  a  court  uf  justice  are  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  ne^d 
description.      In  their  gcner«l  a|ipeanmcc  the  Courts  at  Westminster  do  not  ftrr 
much  differ  from  each  other     The  Imrd  Chancellor's  Court  is  the  smallest,  and  the 
Exchequer  Court  the  largest.     Tlie  Queen*&  Bench  is  inconveniently  stnaJK     Nothiug 
can  be  worj^o  than  the  absence  of  accommodation  for  counsel,  attorneys,  jurrmcn^ 
suitors,  and  witnc5.»5C3.     A  witneas  has  to  make  his  waj  into  the  witoees-box  thron/fli 
the  crowd,  and,  after  he  has  struggled  tbrough  this  difficulty,  it  is  po^sfhle  that  Ike 
excitement  may  have  given  him  tlie  air  of  a  culprit  rather  than  of  a  witneaii.    Thcra 
are  no  waiting-rooms  for  witnesses  attached  to  any  of  the  Courts,  and  tio  meaof  of 
obtaining  refreshment,  except  from  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses  at  the  foot  of  Wcft- 
minstcr  Bridge.     Scarcely  any  arrangements  exist  for  facilitating  consultations,  acid 
they  are  often  held  in  the  passages  and  avenues,  or  at  one  of  the  adjacent  coff«^ 
rooms,  where  five  or  six  consultations  arc  possibly  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Plea^,  and  Exchequer,  also  hold  sitting 
for  three  sevenil  days  during  each  tcjin,  and  the  next  day  but  one  after  each  tenoj  at 
Guildhall,  in  the  City  of  London^  wheitj  the  accommodations  are  in  no  respect  of  s 
higher  character  than  those  at  WeBtmiusten  There  has  been  much  talk  of  providing 
Courts  of  Law  more  fitting  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  the  nation*  and  a  site  has  heca 
indicated  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Fetter  Lane^  fronting  towards  Fleet  Street; 
hut  nothing  has  been  yet  done,  nor  even  decided  upon.  The  plan  for  the  oew  palace 
of  Weitmiuater  also  contemplates  new  law-courts — at  one  or  other  place  we  may  hope 
to  see  them  provided  soon. 
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Thb  Old  Bailet. 

One  of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  criminal  law — tpeedy  ju$Uoe — ^has  certainlj 
been  obtained  at  last  in  this  Court.  Whilst  justice  through  the  country  generally 
continues  to  hold  its  sittings  at  long  intervals,  to  try  prisoners,  many  of  whom,  even 
if  guilty,  may  have  already  suffered  a  greater  punishment  than  their  crimes  deserred, 
and  if  innocent,  have  endured  irreparable  wrong  and  misery, — whilst  thus  justice,  in 
znockeiy  of  its  own  name,  moves  sluggishly  on  out  of  London,  we  find  in  London  a 
striking  contrast.  One  may  pass  many  times  through  the  Old  Bailey  without  disco- 
vering that  the  greatest  of  English  criminal  courts  is  ever  shut.  Month  after  month 
inYariably  presents  the  same  scene, — the  narrow  street,  covered  with  straw  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  the  vehicles  (till  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  pavement), 
having  on  the  one  side  the  solid  granite  walls  of  Newgate,  divided  only  from  the 
lofty  building  (with  that  gigantic  ventilator  on  the  top)  containing  the  famous  courts 
of  justice,  by  the  open  area  through  which  prisoners  pass  from  confinement  in  the 
former  to  their  trial  in  the  latter,  and  on  the  other  side,  waggon-yards,  public-houses, 
and  eating-houses,  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  similar  to  that  in  the  street 
before  us.  Merchants  and  professional  men,  fretting  at  the  loss  of  their  valuable 
time  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when  they  may  be  wanted ;  country  farmers 
looking  anxious  and  puzzled,  and  gaping  rustics  appearing  even  more  foolish  than 
ever ;  small  tradesmen,  whose  Sunday  coats  are  evidently  donned  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  that  extensive  and  peculiarly  London  genus,  the  coster- 
monger,  who,  acting  on  the  poet's  precept,  *'  beauty  unadorned,"  &C.,  pay  as  little 
respect  to  dress  as  to  many  other  social  conventionalisms ;  these,  with  a  plentiful  ad- 
mixture of  policemen  in  their  neat  blue  clothes ;  females,  chiefly  of  the  poorer 
classes  ;  thieves  of  every  gradation,  from  the  member  of  the  aristocratic  swell  mob 
down  to  the  area  sneak,  curious  to  know  how  matters  are  going  with  their  friends 
and  associates,  and  with  a  small  spice  of  curiosity  as  to  any  little  revelations  that 
may  come  out  affecting  themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  the  frequent  apparition  of  a  bustling 
sharp-faced  attorney,  of  Old  Bailey  notoriety,  gliding  like  an  eel  through  the  press, 
or  of  that  much  more  imposing-looking  member  of  the  law  who  delights  in  flowing 
gown  and  powdered  wig,  the  barrister :  such  are  the  ordinary  staple  of  an  Old  Bailey 
crowd  on  court  days.  And  how  much  insight  into  men  may  not  one  derive  here  from 
half  an  hour's  silent  but  attentive  examination !  Mark  Uie  meeting  of  that  police- 
man and  that  dashing  youth  with  the  long  flowing  hair,  the  fashionable  loose  coat,  so 
carefully  velveted — collar,  wrists,  and  pocket-holes — and  the  large  diamond  in  his 
gay  stock ;  see  how  exactly  they  understand  each  other  in  that  exchange  of  most 
significant  glances :  the  face  of  the  one  a  little  flushed,  but  gay  and  assured — the 
policeman  knows  him,  but  has  just  now  no  case  against  him ;  and  of  the  other — 
quiet,  penetrative,  and  full  of  meaning :  '^  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you  some 
day,  my  fine  fellow,  depend  upon  it :"  and  so  for  the  present  they  part.  Look  again 
at  that  group  of  miserable  women  surrounding  one  who  is  passionately  telling,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  the  story  of  her  boy  apprehended  and  condemned,  to  her  siirprise 
and  horror,  for  some  petty  felony,  and  who,  she  now  declares,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  is  sure  to  leave  his  prison  at  the  twelvemonth's  end  a  confirmed 
thief.  In  the  comer  there,  apart  from  the  crowd,  you  may  read  a  history  in  the  atti- 
tude, gestures,  and  faces  of  those  two  men;  it  is  a  prosecutor  and  his.chief  witness 
preparing  for  the  crucifying  cross-examination  which  they  well  know  awaits  them. 
Move  a  few  yards,  and  it  is  a  fEiir  chance  you  meet  with  the  fellow  of  the  picture — 
witnesses  fortifying  themselves  to  swear  very  hard  for  the  defence :  yet  with  their 
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cmmge  oozing  out^  not,  like  Acres^  ftt  the  fingers*  cD(k  onlj,  but  at  ertry  fore  cf 
ibeir  body,  as  thcj  think  of  tbat  unpleasant  feature  of  the  law,  prosecutions  for  p<^ 
jury:  **Thcy  would  do  mucb  for  Jem,  but — '*  One  group  more  and  we  hare  don*. 
See  where,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  chief  court,  a  body  of  policemen  arc  hdnA- 
ing  out  of  a  coach  a  tottering  most  venerable-looking  old  man,  with  his  hilrtt  hiir 
falling  about  hia  shoulders.  What  does  he  here  ?  Why  at  such  a  period  of  life  i*  be 
brought  from  the  quiet  privacy  of  hia  fireside  in  a  remote  a^icuiturml  county  ^ 
Alas  !  ho  comes  to-day  to  find  a  long-lost  hrother  in  the  felon^s  dock,  and  to  mittfpN^ 
if  he  cauj  hia  punishment  by  speaking  as  to  his  former  character* 

Frcqtientj  however,  as  arc  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  is  a  pause.  Justiee, 
probably,  must  nod  sometimes,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to  provide  for  fitting  ttf/om 
elsewhere  than  on  the  judgment-seat.  The  sittings  of  the  Central  Critninal  Cwiirt 
are  held  monthly,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  month  is  not  occupied  in  the  trial  of  tlkt 
list  of  prisoners  on  the  calendar,  the  spare  time  forms  a  vacation,  and  such  are  t^ 
only  vacations  at  the  Old  Bailey,  In  consequence,  trials  frequently  take  place  wbid 
illustrate  with  a  kind  of  practical  epigrammatic  force  the  advantagea  of  that  s|)eedj 
justice  to  which  we  have  referred  j  such,  for  instance,  as  the  apprehension  of  a  pri- 
E4>ncr  for  theft  one  day»  his  committal  by  a  magistrate  on  the  second,  and  his  trial, 
conviction,  and  sentence  at  the  Old  Bui  ley  on  the  third  or  the  fourth.  This  state  of 
things  dates  from  1834,  when  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Centnl 
Criminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  oifenccs  in  the  City  of  London,  the  County  of  MiJdk- 
sex,  and  those  |mrts  of  the  adjoining. counties  n^hich  lie  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  metropolis :  Woodford,  in  Ejssex  ;  Woolwich,  in  Kent  ]  and  Richmond,  in  Sunt;, 
are  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Court.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tbat  no  incoo- 
siderablo  portion  of  the  entire  population  of  England  enjoys  the  benefit  it  has  eo»- 
ferrcd.  Under  the  general  title — Ceutml  Criminal  Court,  are  joined  two  courti  el 
trial^  both  sitting  at  the  same  time  for  the  greater  dispatch  of  business,  the  one  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  events  which  readers  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  delight  in,  u 
well  as  of  events  nhich  give  a  deeper  and  purer  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
Bailey  ;  whilst  the  other,  called  the  New  Court,  has  been  used  only  of  recent  years. 
Crimes  of  every  kind,  from  treason  down  to  the  pettiest  larceny,  arc  tried  by  the  tri- 
bunal in  question  ;  even  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  formerly  tried  at  special 
sessions  by  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  are  now  submitted  to  its  judgnient 
The  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are,  the  Lord  Slayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(such  is  the  order  in  the  Act),  the  Judges,  the  Aldermen»  the  Recorder,  and  CommoQ 
Berjeant  of  London,  and  such  others  as  the  sovereign  may  please  to  appoint  by  way  of 
assistants.  Of  these,  the  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant  are,  in  reality,  the  pre- 
siding judges  at  an  immense  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  hither  for  trial,  a  judge 
of  the  law  only  assisting  occasionally — when,  for  instance,  unusual  points  of  law  are 
involved,  or  when  conviction  affects  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  As  to  the  juries,  they 
are  summoned  indiscriminately  from  London,  and  from  the  neighbouring  countiei 
over  which  the  sphere  of  the  Court  extends.  Let  ua  now  take  a  glance  at  the  inte- 
rior. The  Old  Court  will  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting,  that  beiog 
the  one  to  which  the  well-known  words  "  Old  Bailey  "  were  so  long  exclusively  ap- 
plied. The  name,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  supposed,  according  to  lifaitland^  in 
his  *  History  of  London,'  to  be  **  a  corruption  of  Bail  hill,  t\  f,,  the  place  of  trial  for 
prisoners  (by  the  bailifl) ;  as  now  we  retain  the  name  of  the  Bail  Dock  for  a  oeitaiii 
part  of  this  court,  in  which  the  malefactors  are  confined  till  called  up  for  trial  ;** 
whilst,  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia  *  (article  '  Ballium/"),  we  find  the  pbraae  derived 
from  the  BalHum^  or  outer  walled  court,  supposed  to  have  existed  here  in  connection 
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^  irith  the  old  citj  wftU,  which  ran  along  at  the  back  of  the  present  street,  where  traces 
~  of  it  are  jet  to  be  found.  To  which  source  we  are  to  attribute  the  name,  therefore,  is 
unknown,  both  being  so  likely ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  there  was  a  ballium  at  this 
part  of  the  wall,  and  that  that  was  also  used  from  a  very  early  period  as  a  place  of 
trial:  at  all  eyents,  the  judicial  sittings  here  are  of  such  antiquity  that  we  have  lost 
mil  records  of  their  commencement.  We  may  premise  that  the  present  building  was 
erected  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Justice  Hall  (as  it  is  called  by  Strype)  during 
the  riots  of  1780.  Passing  through  a  door  in  the  wall  which  encloses  the  area  be- 
tween Newgate  and  the  Courts,  we  find  a  flight  of  steps  on  our  right  leading  up  into 
the  Old  Court ;  this  is  used  chiefly  for  prosecutors  and  witnesses.  Farther  on  in  the 
area,  another  flight  of  steps  leads  through  a  long  passage  into  a  corridor  at  the  back 
of  the  Court,  with  two  doors  opening  into  the  latter,  by  one  of  which  the  judges  and 
aheriffii  reach  the  bench,  and  by  the  other,  the  barristers  their  place  in  the  centre  at 
the  bottom.  Both  doors  also  letid  to  seats  reserved  for  yisitors.  We  enter,  pause,  and 
look  round.  The  first  sentiment  is  one  of  disappointment.  .  The  great  and  moral 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Court  makes  one,  howerer  idly  or  unconsciously,  anti- 
cipate a  grander  physical  exhibition.  What  does  meet  our  gaze  is  no  more  than  a 
square  hall  of  sufficient  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  lighted  up  by  three  large 
square  windows  on  the  opposite  wall,  showing  the  top  of  the  gloomy  walls  of  New- 
gate, haying  on  the  left  a  gallery  close  to  the  ceiling,  with  projecting  boxes,  and  on 
the  right  the  bench  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  with  desks  at  interrals 
for  the  use  of  the  judges,  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  Court  are,  first,  a  dock  for  the  pri- 
soners below  the  gallery,  with  stairs]  descending  to  the  corered  passage  by  which 
prisoners  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  prison ;  then,  just  in  adrance  of  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  dock,  the  circular  witness-box,  and  in  a  similarly  relatiye  position  to 
the  witness-box,  the  jury-box,  below  the  windows  of  the  Court ;  an  arrangement  that 
enables  the  jury  to  see  clearly,  and  without  turning,  the  faces  of  the  witnesses  and  of 
the  prisoners ;  that  enables  the  witness  to  identify  the  prisoner ;  and,  lastly,  that  en- 
ables the  judges  on  the  bench  and  the  counsel  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  below,  to 
keep  jury,  witnesses,  and  prisoners  all  at  once  within  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
line  of  yiew.  We  need  only  add  to  these  features  of  the  place,  the  formidable  row 
of  law-books  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  green-baized  table  around  which  are 
the  counsel,  reminding  us  of  the  passage  in  the  *  Beggars'  Opera'-* 

"  The  chaige  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show;** 

the  double  line  of  reporters  occupying  the  two  seats  below  us  ;  the  sherifT  in  attend- 
ance for  the  day,  looking  so  spruce  in  his  court  suit,  stepping  noiselessly  in  and  out ; 
and  lastly,  the  goodly  personage  in  the  blue  and  furred  robes  and  gold  chain,  who  sits 
in  the  centre  on  the  cldef  seat,  with  the  gilded  sword  of  justice  suspended  oyer  his 
head  against  the  crimson-lined  wall.  Some  abstruse  document,  apparently,  just  now 
engages  his  attention,  for  he  appears  utterly  absorbed  in  it,  bending  oyer  his  desk. 
It  must  surely  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  come  to  try  some  great  case,  thinks  many  an 
innocent  spectator ;  but  he  rises,  and  we  perceiye  it  is  only  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  reading 
the  newspaper  of  the  day.  But  we  forget :  Hazlitt  said  that  a  city  apprentice  who 
did  not  esteem  the  Lord  Mayor  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  would  come  some  day 
to  be  hanged ;  and  here  eyerybody  apparently  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Who,  then,  is 
the  judge  ?  one  naturally  asks  ;  when,  looking  more  attentiyely,  we  perceive,  for  the 
first  time,  beyond  the  representative  of  civic  majesty,  which  thus  asserts  its  rights, 
some  one  writing,  taking  frequent  but  brief  glances  at  the  prisoners  or  the  witnesses, 
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but  nerer  turning  hk  head  in  any  other  direction,  ffpeakiog  to  no  one  on  tht  fccti^ 
unipoken  to — that  is  a  judge  of  the  land,  ^uietl^  doing  the  whole  businen  of  tli 
Cburt. 

Quitting  the  Court,  we  notice,  ai  we  walk  along  the  corridor,  the  vimout  oantttd- 
encet  for  the  judgea,  sheriffB,  aud  others,  aa  rohiDg-rootns  and  rooma  for  reCroihiiicili 
Ac,  and  returning  into  the  area  before  mentioned,  additional  horrors  of  the  old  criaiiiittl 
law  throng  upon  the  recollection,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  spot^  the  *^Vfm 
Yard/'  To  inaDj  of  our  readers  the  meaning  of  these  words  wilJ  be  tinknown.  Iht 
adTancing  npirit  of  civilisation  has  swept  awaj  the  fe&rful  custom  tbnl  gave  tii 
appellation,  along  with  the  torture,  the  browl>eating  of  witneiaes,  twisting  of  Uw  iam 
any  shape  a  gOTemmeDt  might  deiire,  corrupt  judges,  and  packed  juries.  Th«  cuttM 
to  which  we  allude  h  that  Qi i>eine  fortt  et  dure  (the  strong  and  hj^rd  pain),  i^  tortun 
applied  to  persons  who  refused  to  plead  when  called  upon  at  the  bar,  with  the  ntn 
of  thereby  saving  their  property^  which  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  on 
for  the  crimes  charged.  Our  best  legal  writers  differ  as  to  the  orig^in  of  thij 
some  believing  it  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  reign  of  Edwaxd  I,,  othen  thai  il 
datee  Crom  that  reign,  when  it  was  declared,  in  the  statute  usnallj  known  as  thi 
Statute  of  WestmiDsier,  that  *'  such  peraooa  as  will  not  put  themselTes  upon  inqucMi 
of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  King  shall  be  put  into  hard  and  strong  prison^  «8  tbon 
which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  the  land/'  For  a  considerable  period  t^t 
puniabmcnt  appears  to  have  remained  of  the  character  here  indicated,  being  axniplj 
imprisonment  of  a  *'  hard ''  nature  ;  that  is,  the  prisoner  was  barely  kept  from  perish- 
ing of  cold  and  hunger  But  a  moat  important  aUeratioD  bad  obtained  by  the  niga 
of  Henry  IV.,  when  we  find  from  the  *  Year  Book '  that  the  judgment  upon  pertoBl 
stHuding  mute,  accoTding  to  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  '*  that  the  manliil 
should  put  them  in  low  and  dark  chambers,  naked  except  about  their  w&ista  ;  that  ht 
should  place  upon  them  as  much  weight  of  iron  as  they  oould  bearj  and  mtre,  so  thst 
they  should  be  unable  to  riije  ;  that  they  should  have  nothing  to  eat  but  Ibe 
bread  that  could  be  found,  and  nothing  to  drink  but  water  taken  from  the 
place  to  the  gaol,  except  running  water  ;  that  on  the  day  in  which  tbej  b*d  bmd 
they  should  not  have  water,  and  e  coninl ;  and  that  they  should  lie  there  till  tbty 
were  dead."  And  this  was  the  custom  that  continued  down  to  the  last  century,  with 
the  mere  alteration,  from  humane  motives,  of  making  the  weight  sufficient  to  ensure 
death  speedily,  the  placing  a  sharp  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  the  back  wiUi 
the  same  view,  and  the  addition  of  a  preliminary  process  of  tying  the  thumbs  with 
whipcord,  iu  order  to  compel  the  culprit  to  plead  without  resorting  to  the  more  ter* 
rible  infliction.  By  the  statute  12  Geo.  IlL,  it  was  provided  that  persona  refusing  to 
plead,  when  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy,  should  be  convicted  of  the  same.  By  the 
present  law,  persons  refuaing  to  plead  have  a  plea  of  '  not  guifty '  recorded  for  them, 
and  the  trial  proceeds.  One  of  the  lateat  cases  of  the  operation  of  the  old  law  at  the 
Old  Bailey  appears  to  have  been  in  1734.  Prev^ious  instances  at  the  same  plaee  are 
very  numerous.  In  April,  1721,  Mary  Andrews,  refusing  to  plead,  had  her  thurnbi 
tied  with  whipcord,  but  remained  so  firm  under  the  infliction  that  three  seTeral  oorii 
were  broken  before  she  would  plead.  In  the  same  year,  Nathaniel  Hawes  suffered  b 
a  similar  manner,  without  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  faltering  resolution. 

Minor  offences,  not  involving  capital  punishment,  are  also  tried  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  held  at  Clerkenwell  and  Westminster.  A  considerable  number  of  offenderi 
are  tried  at  Clerkenwell,  but  very  few  at  Westminster.  The  number  of  pruoiMfs 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  Middlesex,  including  London,  but  not  ineltidJii 
those  sent  for  trial  to  the  Criminal  Court  from  the  portions  of  Kent,  8uxf«y,  sal 
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,    Shmz,  included  in  its  juriidictiim,  wa»— in  1845,  4440 ;  in  1846,  4641 ;  in  1847,  5176 ; 
^    in  1848,  4856;  and  in  1849,  3861 ;  thii  is  the  latest  return.    In  1849  crime  is  class- 
ified as  follows: — 


Total  nurn- 

iMTOf 

oiftudcn* 

Confietod. 

Sentenoed 
to  death. 

TnoMport. 

▼arious 
ptrioda. 

▼aTknia 
panods. 

Oilbnces  against  the  person,  inclading 
murder 

291 

187 

8089 
11 

137 

146 

180 

156 

2558 
5 

113 

92 

2 

5 

81 

82 

271 
8 

29 

147 

68 

2282 
2 

84 

92 

Offences  against  property,  committed 
with  TioTence 

Offences  against  property,  committed 
without  violence 

Malicious  offences  against  property  . 

Forgery,  and    offences  against    the 
currency 

Other  offences  not  included  in  the 
abore  classes 

8861 

8098 

7 

416 

2675 

In  no  instance  was  the  sentence  of  death  carried  into  effect ;  all  were  commuted  for 
tnuisportatton,  in  four  cases  for  life. 

CoiTHTY   CoiTBTfl,  ETC. 

What  the  Act  for  instituting  the  Central  Criminal  Court  did  for  facilitating  justice 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  Act  9  and  10  Yict.  cap.  95,  passed 
in  1846,  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  Small  Debts  and  Demands  in  England,  did  for 
proceedings  in  civil  causes  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  institution  of  County 
Courts.  Each  of  these  Courts,  of  which  there  are  60  in  the  whole,  are  presided  over 
by  a  judge,  who  is  empowered  to  hear  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  with  their  wit- 
nesses, and  to  decide  unless  a  jury  is  demanded  by  either  party.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  was  at  first  limited  to  claims  not  exceeding  £20 ;  since  extended  by  the  13 
and  14  Yict.  cap.  61,  passed  in  1850,  to  amounts  not  exceeding  £60.  Six  of  these 
Courts  are  in  the  metropolis,  and  two  in  the  suburbs.  All  are  held  in  buildings  by 
no  means  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  or  likely  to  give  any  idea  of  the  value  or  the 
interest  of  the  proceedings  transacted  in  them,  being  in  every  case  buildings  hired  for 
the  purpose,  fitted  up  cheaply  with  merely  what  is  necessary,  and  destitute  of  even 
any  indication  of  their  nature,  beyond  a  painted  board.  But^  though  unpretending  in 
their  appearance,  their  benefit  has  been  veiy  great,  and  their  advantages  so  much 
appreciated,  that  an  Act  is  now  (May  1851)  before  Parliament  for  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Courts.  In  these  Courts,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  from 
January  1  to  December  31, 1848,  there  were  entered  427,611  plaints,  of  which  32,520 
were  for  sums  above  £10;  42,627  between  £10  and  £5;  96,871  between  £5  and  £2; 
90,565  between  £2  and  £1 ;  and  165,028  for  sums  not  exceeding  £1.  Of  the  number 
entered,  259,118  were  tried.  The  total  amount  for  which  the  plaints  were  entered  was 
£1,346,802  169.  7d.,  the  amount  for  which  judgment  was  obtained  was  £752,543 10«.  7d,, 
exclusive  of  costs,  and  £86,292  I5s.  Id,  was  paid  into  Court  without  proceeding  to 
judgment.  In  884  cases  a  jury  was  required,  in  446  of  which  the  party  requiring 
the  jury  obtained  a  verdict.  The  total  amount  of  officers'  fees  in  the  year  was 
£234,274. 
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The   ordinary  business   connected  with  bankruptcy  is  conducted  befori  c^ 
Bionersj  of  whom  there  arc  five,  who  sit  in  Courts  provided  for  theto  in  one  l»u 
in  Baaiagh&ll  Street.     The  chief  judge  in  bankruptcy  ca^es  is  one  of  the  VicftJL'oi*^  i 
cellors,  who  sits  in  Lincoln's  Inn,     There  is  also  a  Court  for  the  relief  of  loioiTiil 
Pobtora,  conducted  by  three  CommiBsionera,  who  hold  their  sdttitigs  in  a  Couri,  fooi^ 
what  more  suitable  in  its  appearance  th5in  nre  the  County  Courts,  and  more  con i«iii«* 
in  ita  Arrangements^  situated  in  Portugal  Strcetj  Lincoln'*  Iim  Fields, 

There  are  eleven  Police  Courts,  pre  aided  over  by  magistrates  for  the  metropolii  ul 
ita  suburbs,  exclusive  of  Courts  of  a  similar  character  for  the  city  oaly,  held  at  iIm 
Mansion  House  and  Guthlhall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  an  Aldemaa, ftf 
the  investigation  of  criminal  charges  previous  to  comniitial  for  trial,  and  for  tbe 
decision  of  minor  charges  of  disorderly  conduct,  trifling  misdemeanors,  d:c. 

PRI8058, 

In  1796  there  were  eighteen  prisons  in  London,  some  of  them  of  very  ancient  dit«. 
Kewgate  (the  City  gate)  was  a  gaol  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  The  prison-housi 
pertaining  to  one  of  the  Slieriffa  of  London,  called  the  Compter,  in  the  Poaltrr,  hatii 
been  there  kept  and  continued,  aays  Stow,  time  out  of  mind,  '^  for  I  have  not  read  oi 
the  original  thereof."  About  1804,  the  old  Poultry  Compter  became  too  much  oat 
of  repair  to  be  used  as  a  prison,  but  the  night  charges  were  still  taken  there.  Tbi 
Marshalsca  and  King^s  Bench  were  both  Yery  ancient  prisons.  In  1381^  the  vebeUof 
Kent,  says  Stow,  *^  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  Marshalsea  and  King*s  Bench  in 
Southwark,  took  from  thence  the  prisoners,  brake  down  the  house  of  Sir  John  Immoiih, 
the  marshRl  of  the  Marshalsey  and  King's  Bench,"  &c.  It  was  to  the  latter  pdsoo 
that  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V*,  was  committed  by  Judge  Gaacoigne, 
for  striking  him  when  on  the  bench.  During  Lord  George  Gordon*s  riota  the  Kjiig*» 
Bench  was  thrown  open,  about  700  priisoners  released,  and  the  prison  »et  on  fire.  The 
Marshalsea  was  so  called  from  having  been  originiillj  placed  under  the  control  of  libs 
Knight  Marshal  of  the  royal  household.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  twelve  milee  Twmd 
Wkitelmll,  the  City  of  London  excepted.  The  persons  confined  there  before  its  disooe- 
tinuance  in  1S42  were  pirates  and  debtors;  anci  it  contained  sixty  rooms  and  a  chapel 
This  prison  stood  near  St.  George's  Church  in  the  Borough.  The  KingV  Beneli 
originiiUy  stood  near  the  Marshalsea,  in  the  Borough  High  Street.  In  Stow^s  liBit 
there  was  a  prison  in  8outhwark,  called  the  White  Lion,  on  St.  Margaret*!  Hffl 
(now  called  the  High  Street),  near  St.  George's  Church :  it  was  originally  the  coimtj 
gaol  for  Surrey,  before  tho  one  in  Horsemonger  Lane  was  built,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Howard.  It  was  called  the  White  Lion,  ''for  that  the  same  was  a  common  hofllelne 
for  the  receipt  of  travellers  by  that  sign  ; "  that  is,  it  was  probably  built  on  the  «ile 
of  an  inn  so  named.  Stow  says :  "  This  house  was  first  used  as  a  gaol  within  these 
forty  years  last/*  and  it  was  then  the  county  gaol  for  Surrey.  In  the  thirteenik 
century  the  postern  of  Cripplegate  was  used  as  a  prison,  *^  whcreunto  such  citkeia 
and  others  as  were  aiTested  for  debt,  or  conmion  trespasses,  were  committed,  aa  ihtef 
be  now  (says  Stow)  to  the  Compters.'^  Speaking  of  Ludgate,  he  eays :  **  Tliis  gate 
was  mad©  a  ^free'  prison  in  1378;"  and  in  1382,  "it  was  ordained  that  all  fre^iea 
of  this  City  should,  for  debt,  trespasses,  accounts  and  contempts,  be  imprisoned  in 
Ludgate  ;  and  for  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  criminal  offences,  committed  to  New- 
gate.** Bridewell  was  given  by  Edward  VL  to  tho  City  in  1553,  to  be  a  workhous* 
for  the  poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  Otty.  The  Tower  was  the  great  state  pris«Cl| 
from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  times. 
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16  number  of  the  metropolitan  prifonc  is  now  only  thirteen.  The  Fleet  Prifon 
the  Manhalsea  were  diicontinued  in  1842,  and  the  prisoners  (debtors)  were 
sferred  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  now  called  the  Queen's  Prison.  It  is  situated  at 
botton  of  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark,  contains  224  rooms,  and  the  number  of 
ors  has  often  exceeded  500.  The  new  Act  for  its  regulation  abolishes  the  daj- 
I.  The  old  practice  was  for  the  "  rulers  "  to  paj  ten  guineas  for  the  first  ;£100, 
d?e  guineas  for  each  succeeding  £100,  for  which  thej  were  in  custody.  Liberty 
>  out  of  the  prison  for  three  days  was  purchased  at  the  rate  of  4s.  3d,  for  the 
day,  3s,  iOd.  for  the  second,  and  3s,  lOd,  for  the  third.  These  days  were  specified 
le  "  liberty  tickets."  Of  course  good  security  was  giyen  to  the  Marshal  that  the 
iia  "  should  not  decamp.  The  emoluments  of  this  officer  in  1813  were  stated  to 
3590  a  year,  of  which  ;£872  arose  from  the  sale  of  beer,  and  £2823  from  the  rules, 
regulations  of  the  prison  are  now  to  be  framed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ; 
the  Act  proTides  for  the  classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  Borough  Compter, 
ved  to  Mill  Lane,  Tooley  Street,  was  formerly  used  excluslToly  for  debtors  from 
trough  of  Southwark ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  Giltspur 
t  Compter,  it  is  now  occupied  by  convicted  women :  forty-five  are  there  confined, 
the  inspector,  in  his  fourteenth  report,  gives  a  favourable  accoimt  of  its  state, 
prison  in  Whitecross  Street  is  exclusively  a  debtors'  prison  for  London  and  Mid- 
z.  Debtors  are  also  confined  in  the  Surrey  County  Gaol,  Horsemonger  Lane, 
n  the  Westminster  Bridewell,  Tothill  Fields ;  both  likewise  prisons  for  criminals, 
ors  were  confined  in  Newgate  and  Qiltspur  Street  before  the  prison  in  Whitecross 
t  was  built  The  late  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  a  letter  on  the  *  Office  of  Sheriff,' 
shed  in  1808,  said: — ^"The  very  circumstance  of  being  committed  for  debt  to 
^te  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  individual,  more  than  confinement 
the  same  cause  in  any  other  prison." 

is  very  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  prisons  will  never  be  seen  by  the  casual 
>r  to  London  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Newgate,  and  its  use  is  at  once  ap- 
it,  for  there  is  not  a  more  chaiacteristic  edifice  in  London,  and  it  is  admirable 
in  spirit  and  design.  Old  Newgate  prison,  built  after  the  fire  of  1666,  was  partly 
d  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice  and  partly  destroyed  during  the 
George  Gordon  riots  in  1780.  The  new  building  was  beg^n  in  1770,  and  not 
•leted  till  1783.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  George  Dance,  who  also  built  the 
don  House.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  nearly  eight 
red  prisoners  were  confined  at  one  time  in  Newgate,  and  in  consequence  of 
rowded  state  a  contagious  fever  broke  out.  Many  improvements  have  been 
I  since  this  period.  In  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Sir 
ltd  Phillips,  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council  passed  a  resolution  for  build- 
k  new  prison  for  debtors ;  and  in  1815  Newgate  ceased  to  be  a  debtors'  prison, 
ebtors  being  transferred  to  Giltspur  Street  Compter.  This  latter  place  ceased 
a  debtors'  prison  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  Whitecross  Street  prison.  In 
public  attention  was  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  houses, 
some  attempts  were  made  at  a  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate.  Still 
s  often  been  stigmatised  as  one  of  the  worst  managed  of  the  large  prisons  of 
md.  The  casual  offender,  committed  on  some  slight  charge,  was  thrust  into  the 
anionship  of  beings  scarcely  human,  men  transformed  into  demons  by  the  vilest 
ms,  and  a  life  nurtured  from  infancy  in  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
oung  were  placed  with  the  old,  the  healthy  with  the  sick,  the  clean  with  the 
,  and  even  the  lunatic  was  there  the  sport  or  the  fear  of  the  prison.  From  the 
minating  nature  of  sueh  aMoeiation  there  waa  no  escape,  and  the  young  offender 
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came  out  of  prison  fit  for  any  desperate  scheme  of  villainy,  **  I  scruple  not  to  tStii 
tajfl  Howard,  ^'  that  half  the  robberies  committed  in  mud  about  London  are  plima^l 
the  prisons  by  that  dreadful  assemblage  of  crimiDals  and  the  number  of  idlepa^ 
who  visit  them  "  Should  the  uiaiiitittted  in  crime  at  first  shrink  from  iot^wort^  ^| 
with  the  prison  rabble,  he  was  subjected  to  every  species  of  annoyance  until,  t^T  l|| 
at  leasts  he  was  compelled  to  embrace  the  brotherhoml.  His  contuma^^y,  fo  ko|i  ||| 
it  lasted,  became  the  subject  of  mock  triala,  in  which  generally  the  oldest  md" 
dexterous  thief  acted  aa  judge,  with  a  towel  tied  in  knota  hung  on  each  lideofli 
head  for  a  wig ;  and  he  was  in  no  want  of  officers  to  put  his  sentences  into  execute 
**  Qamishi"  or  "  footing,"  or  *^  chummage  "  (for  it  was  called  by  all  the  three  nin^ 
was  demanded  of  ail  new  prisoners.  **  Pay  or  strip/*  was  the  order,  and  the 
without  money  was  obliged  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  scanty  apparel  to 
towards  the  expense  of  a  riotous  entertainment^  the  older  prisoners  adding  soi 
to  the  "  garnish  '*  paid  by  the  new-comer.  The  practice  of  the  prisoners  oookiog 
own  food  had  not  been  long  dbcon tinned  In  1818-  Among  other  objectionabU 
tices  were  the  profits  which  the  wardsmcn  derived  from  supplying  prisoncrt  with 
rieus  articles,  so  that  often  they  benefited  by  means  which  tended  to  promote  diiora*! 
The  difficulty  of  introducing  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners  in  Newgate  1<J^| 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Gaols,  in  1818,  to  propose  the  clas*ifia»^|^ 
of  the  prisons  themselves,  as  Newgate  for  felonies  before  trial,  and  other  priiooi 
different  classes  of  convicted  offenders. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  late  philanthropic  Mrs.  Fiy 
her  well-known  attempts  to  improve  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate  ; 
withstanding  that  gradually  a  number  of  improvements  have  taken  place  is 
discipline  and  administration  of  Newgate,  it  is  still  defective,  and  radically  sOj  ^ 
the  present  building  does  not  admil  of  the  application  of  a  proper  system  of  ^ 
ciplinc.  In  1836  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  justly  found  fault  wiih  the  evils  o( 
contamination  which  prevail  within  its  walls.  The  prisoners  were  enabled  to 
themselves  with  gambling,  card-playing,  and  draughts.  They  could  obtain,  by 
it  is  true,  the  luxury  of  tobacco  and  a  newspaper.  Sometimes  they  could  get 
Instruments  to  facilitate  prison-breaking  were  found  in  the  prison, 
towels  were  not  provided,  and  the  supply  of  soap  was  insufficient  In  1838 
spectors  reported,  thai  '^  this  great  metropolitan  prison,  while  it  continues  in 
tent  state,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization  J  ^  In  their  Report  (the 
dated  5th  April  ^  1843,  the  Inspectors  say  : — ^^  It  has  been  our  painful  duty  ag^ii 
again  to  point  attention  to  the  serious  evils  resulting  from  gaol  association  and  « 
sei^uent  necessary  contamination  in  this  prison.  The  importance  of  this  priiM>a 
this  point  of  view  is  very  great.  As  the  great  metropolitan  prison  for  the  untried^ 
is  here  that  those  most  skilled  in  crime  of  every  form,  those  whom  the  temptattol 
the  excesses,  and  the  experience^  of  this  great  city  have  led  through  a  oour«« 
crime  to  the  highest  skill  in  the  arts  of  depredation  and  to  the  lowest  degradation 
infamy,  meet  together  with  those  who  are  new  to  such  courses^  and  who  are  only 
]ready  to  learn  how  they  may  pursue  the  career  they  have  just  entered  upon  wj 
roost  security  from  detection  and  punishment,  and  with  greater  success  and 
gence.  The  numbers  committed,  nearly  4000  per  annum,  which  have  rapidly 
creascdj  and  are  still  increasing,  render  this  a  subject  of  still  greater  moment 
this  number  about  one-fifth  are  acquitted;  many  of  these  return  to  their 
with  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  crime  ;  with  lost  characters ;  wr 
hardened  dispositions  from  their  association  here  with  others  worse  than  ihi 
And  with  their  sense  of  shime  and  self-respect  sadly  dimimshed|  if  not  utteily 
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7  exposure  to  others,  and  by  increased  gaol  acquaintances.  Many  others  are 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  in  like  manner  soon  get  back  again  to 
ler  courses  and  companions ;  and  each  of  these  becomes  a  source  of  greater 
to  the  public,  and  of  danger  and  seduction  to  the  unwary  and  inexperienced, 
seriously  protest  against  Newgate  as  a  great  school  of  crime.  Associated 
n  large  numbers  and  in  utter  idleness,  frequently  moved  from  ward  to  ward, 
by  their  prison  acquaintance  much  enlarged,  we  affirm  that  the  prisoners 
this  prison  worse  than  they  enter  it.  It  is  said  that  prisoners  are  here  but 
t  time,  and  therefore  that  much  mischief  cannot  be  done.  Many  of  them 
or  three  weeks  and  more,  and  are  locked  up  together  in  numbers  from  three 
,  for  twenty  out  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  restraining  presence  even 
;er,  without  occupation  or  resource,  without  instruction,  except  that  afforded 
lily  chapel  service,  and  by  the  short  visits  which  a  chaplain  can  pay  from 
ard  in  so  large  a  prison,  and  by  the  books  which  are  placed  in  the  wards. 
d  of  three  weeks,  what  remains  to  be  learnt  that  any  inmate  of  a  ward  can 
hat  narrative  of  guilty  or  sensual  adventure  remains  untold  1  what  antici- 
future  success  and  indulgence  that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  ?  Some  few 
age  to  fly  from  such  mischievous  companionship,  and  ask,  after  a  few  hours' 
e  of  the  wards  of  Newgate,  to  be  placed  in  the  separate  cells ;  but  it  is  not 
3cted  that  many  will  voluntarily  fly  from  company  which  distracts  thought, 
on  and  their  own  unhappy  reflections.  The  arrangements,  however,  for 
are  such  as  to  deter  them  from  availing  themselves  of  them.  The  solitary 
he  old  condenmed  cells  of  Newgate,  which  are  now  used  as  refractory  cells  for 
» ofiend  against  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  or  for  those  charged  with  unnatu- 
es,  or  with  the  most  brutal  crimes ;  and  if  a  young  man,  who  has  never 
m  in  prison — who  wishes  to  retain  the  little  good  that  remains  to  him — and 
igusted  with  the  characters  he  has  met  in  the  prison,  and  the  language  and 
ion  he  has  been  obliged  to  hear,  requests  to  be  put  apart,  he  is  removed  to 
ese  cells.  They  are  cold,  ill  ventilated,  dark,  small,  and  even  without  a  seat 
on.  At  our  last  inspection  we  found  two  young  men  of  comparatively 
le  appearance,  who,  disgusted  with  the  bad  conversation,  the  oaths,  and  the 
language  which  they  said  they  had  heard  in  the  wards,  requested  to  be  alone ; 
preferred  solitude  in  these  wretched  cells  to  such  companionship.  One  had 
lonth  in  separate  confinement  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
and  yet  did  not  regret  the  choice  he  had  made.*'  Matters  are  now  mended, 
even  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  the  Inspector  states  that  "  it  still  remains  in 
ferior  condition  in  respect  to  discipline  and  management  when  compared 
ky  other  county  gaols  that  have  come  under  my  inspection;"  but  this,  he 
es  from  no  fault  of  the  officials,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  building,  into 
crowd  of  ofienders  are  poured,  not  only  from  Middlesex,  but  from  the 
counties,  when  sent  for  trial  at  the  Criminal  Court.  For  about  eight  days 
to  the  Session  the  prison  is  crowded,  and  little  or  no  classification  can  be 
1.  In  the  reception-room,  as  it  is  called,  20  feet  by  15  feet,  it  is  stated  that 
isoners  were  confined  in  the  dark,  when  transferred  from  the  police  courts 
ose  of  the  day.  The  room  has  nine  bed-places ;  those  "  who  cannot  find 
eep  on  the  floor."  In  the  morning  some  classification  is  attempted ;  but 
f  are  placed  together,  and  the  dress  is  the  chief  guide  in  the  arrangement ; 
respectable,  as  they  are  styled,  being  placed  in  the  chapel-yard.  The  cler- 
owever,  now  attends  every  day;  a  schoolmaster  is  provided  for  the  boys,  of 
>m  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  receive  some  instructioii  in  the  course  of  ft 
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yew- ;  there  is  also  &  amitll  libmrj.  and  many  of  the  prisozien  reftd  ;  BXkd  i 
the  inmates  is  on  the  whole  siit  is  factory,  Somo  things,  however,  still  exit 
Qcarctslj  credible.  Tkis  celb  aro  unlightcd  and  unvrarmed  ;  the  pri&on 
quentij  suffer  from  col J^  and  after  they  are  shut  up  fi>r  the  night  the  stroQg  i 
the  weak  of  their  blankets  and  rugs^  and  scenes  take  place  which  baffle  deNt]| 
The  food  when  given  i^  not  eaten  io  presence  of  an  officer  i  no  knife  or  U 
allowed,  only  a  spooD,  and  that  the  priiioner  htxs  to  furnl&h  himself  with,  so  th»t 
sre  compelled  to  tear  their  food  with  their  teeth  and  nails*  The  number  of  pn» 
who  passed  through  this  prison  in  184b  was  ;i436,  of  whom  27D7  were  males^ 
639  females. 

Within  lobs  thiin  a  stone's  throvr  from  Newgate  is  Qiltspur  Street  Compt^i  I 
is  likewise  a  structure  of  Dance\  but  in  every  respect  greatly  inferior  to  ^^^ 
now  used  for  criminals  only,  the  debtors  having  been  reraoveil  on  the  completion  9 
Whitecross  Street  prit^on.  It  la  uuder  the  jurisiliction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  aadi 
men,  and  it  is  both  a  pris^on  and  a  hou»e  of  correction.  Since  July,  184$,  | 
charges  have  no  longer  been  scut  here,  but  to  the  police  station-houses.  Thi 
looks  west  upon  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  and  down  Skinner  Street  ;  on  the  fouth 
liouudod  by  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street ;  and  on  the  east  and  north  \ 
buihliiigs  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  balls  of  the  Christ's  nospita-l  scholars  oftei 
into  one  of  the  prison-yatJa.  What  a  contrast  between  the  two  institutions  and 
respective  inmates !  There  is  ooly  one  entrance,  in  the  ceutre  of  the  front  bul 
The  area  within  is  occupied  by  a  multiplicity  of  wards,  yards,  and  sleoping-i 
constructed  without  order  or  regularity,  and  which  defy  the  application  of  o 
priuciplcs  of  prison  discipline.  Frisouers  of  every  denomination  and  chamois 
here  crowded  together,  with  as  little  cliissificfttion  as  in  Newgate.  The  lospectoi 
plnins  of  its  over-crowded  state,  though  he  admits  that  it  has  been  improvM 
refrains  from  blame,  as  ''the  measure  most  condemnatory  of  its  condition  is  th^ 
lution  to  build  a  new  one,"  The  numbers  in  it  on  May  7^  1840»  were  229  nu4^ 
23  females  ;  the  cuinmitted  prisoneis  are  employed  on  the  tread-mill,  in  p| 
oakum,  ^c,  and  the  females  in  needle-work,  washing,  and  cleaning.  3963  p 
passed  through  the  prison  in  1848^  uf  whom  2557  were  males,  and  1426  ^ 
This  is  one  of  the  least  secure  of  the  metropelitan  prisons,  and  the  escapot  fi 
have  been  the  most  frequent.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  many  efibrts  at  improv 
have  been  made  in  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  prisons  by  the  City  i 
rities,  who  have  shown  a  most  laudable  desire  to  amend  the  defects  of  a  i 
period,  though  to  a  great  extent  negatived  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
inga  themselves  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  %calous  and  enlightened  spirit  in  thii 
they  have  a  new  and  extensive  prison  built  on  the  north  of  the  Camden 
Holloway,  for  the  reception  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement,  whici 
enable  them  efTcctually  to  remedy  the  evils  iuhcrent  in  their  present  priso] 
criminals.  This  prison,  now  almost  completed,  occupies  about  eight  acres  iA 
within  the  boundary  wall ;  it  is  built  in  the  castellated  style  ;  contains  upwa 
400  separate  cells,  well  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  with  two  dwellings  for  the  goi 
and  chaplain,  in  the  Tudor  style,  facing  the  road,  and  on  cither  side  of  the  a 
leading  to  the  prisjoa. 

Bridewell,  another  place  of  confinement  within  the  City  of  London,  is  undi 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governors  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Uoepitals,  but  it  u 
ported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Iloapital.  The  entrance  is  in  Bridge  Street^  J 
friuf*  The  persons  confined  here  iwre  persons  smaimarily  convicted  by  the  Lord  I 
and  Aldermen,  and  are  for  the  most  part  petty  pilferers,  misdemeanftiitS}  ?ic 
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nd  Tefractoiy  apprentices,  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement ;  which  term  need  not 
Brrify  the  said  refractory  offenders,  for  the  persons  condemned  to  "  solitude "  can 
gtUi  ease  keep  up  a  conTcrsation  with  each  other  from  morning  to  night.    There  are 
sparate  cells  for  70  male  and  30  female  prisoners.     The  periods  of  confinement  Taiy 
r-t)m  three  or  four  days  to  three  months,  the  avenige  being  thirty  days  ;  about  IflOO 
visoners  pass  through  annually.    On  May  31, 1849,  there  were  70  prisoners.     In  1818 
C3  employment  was  furnished  to  the  prisoners.    The  men  sauntered  about  from  hour 
^  hour  in  those  chambers  where  the  worn  blocks  still  stood  and  exhibited  the  marks 
^  the  toil  of  those  who,  as  represented  in  Hogarth's  prints,  were  employed  in  beat- 
a  jr  hemp.    The  tread-mill  has  been  now  introduced,  and  more  than  fire-sizths  of  the 
K-isoners  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  the  ^  mill  '*  being  employed  in  grinding  eom 
^v  Bridewell,  Bethlehem,  and  the  House  of  Occupation.    The  8eTenth  Report  of  the 
^specters  of  Prisons  on  the  City  Bridewell  is  as  follows :  "  The  establishment  answers 
:>  one  object  of  imprisonment  except  that  of  safe  custody.     It  does  not  correct,  deter, 
Ot  reform ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  association  to  which  all  but  the  City 
F>prentices  are  subjected,  proTes  highly  injurious,  counteracts  any  efforts  that  can 
^  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  improTcment  of  the  prisoners,  corrupts  the  less 
criminal,  and  confirms  the  degradation  of  the  more  hardened,  offender.    The  cells  in 
^e  old  part  of  the  prison  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  the  adjoining  building, 
'liich  is  comparatively  of  recent  erection,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  which 
k*e  exceedingly  defective.    It  is  quite  lamentable  to  see  such  an  injudicious  and 
xiprofitable  expenditure  as  that  which  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  this  part 
f  the  prison."    In  the  Fourteenth  Report  the  Inspector  repeats  almost  the  same 
tatement,  adding  that  the  tread-mills  are  in  the  dark,  and  admit  of  the  prisoners 
ommunicating  with  each  other,  and  that  they  dine  together  without  superintend- 
JUce.     The  boys  confined  here  have  the  option,  previous  to  their  discharge,  of  being 
'emoved  to  the  House  of  Occupation  near  Bethlehem,  where  they  would  be  taught  a 
irade  ;  but  the  Inspector  states  that  few  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

If  we  proceed  from  Newgate  in  a  north-west  direction,  there  are  two  important  prisons, 
Coldbath-fields  and  ClerkenwelL    The  former,  according  to  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
"  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom  for  criminal  purposes."    Coldbath- 
fields  House  of  Correction  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clcrkenwell,  between  the 
church  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  fourteen  magistrates, 
ippointed  at  each  Quarter  Sessions,  of  whom  four  go  out  quarterly  by  rotation.    It 
is  for  criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  but  latterly  debtors  sued 
in  the  Small  Debts  Courts,  and  not  paying,  have  been  sent  hither  as  convicted  mis- 
lemeanants,  a  practice  which  the  Inspector  strongly  condemns  in  the  Fourteenth 
Eleport.    The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  course  of  1848  was  10,338,  namely, 
r743  males  and  2595  females.    Of  this  total  probably  about  600  were  debtors  sent 
liither  by  the  Small  Debts  Courts.    The  number  confined  on  May  19,  1849  was  1152 
The  management  of  so  large  a  number,  and  the  regulation  of  the  details  and  routine 
)f  the  daily  discipline  and  proceedings  of  the  prison,  is  a  task  which  few  men  are 
lualified  to  undertake.    The  improved  system  of  selecting  for  Governors  of  the  great 
msons,  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  has  ensured,  in  this  and  other  instances   tlio 
lervices  of  men  of  eminent  administrative  ability.    The  Governor  is  assisted  by  'i4 
)aid  officers,  including  two  chaplains  ;  and  wardHmen  and  monitors  are  selected  frr  n 
he  prisoners.    There  are  43  different  kinds  of  books  of  account  kept     The  t  risr     * 
urrounded  by  a  high  wall,  varying  in  height  from  18  to  23  feet ;  and  the  pris^m 
buildings  are  m  three  distmct  divisions :— 1.  The  principal  or  old  buiMin,.  ^.   T  V 
794;  2.  The  new ,.g»nt.' w«d,  c«npleted  inUj'lid  3  Th^l^r^^^ 
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wards,  completed  In  1832 ;  but  in  1850  a  new  arrangement  wa«  madcv  wbiAl 

rendered  the  classification  of  sexes  unnecessary.     All  the  female  prisoners  ia»l 

removed  to  Tothill  Fi<;ld^  and  the  House  of  Correction  is  now  xiscd  saleljf  far 

The  old  priioa  formB  a  square  with  two  wings ;  and  both  the  centre  and 

are  divided  into  parts,  eight  of  which  belong  to  the  centre  and  eight  to 

wings*    These  divisions  facilitate  the  classification  of  the  prisoners,  though,  f 

lal  structural  defects,  this  classification  is  coraparativcly  nugatory.     The 

ward,  used  also  for  reputed  thieves,  consists  of  five  radiating  wings  proceediBg 

a   semicircular   building,  and  these  five  wings,  with   the  four  intermediate 

courts,  constitute  four  yards*    There  is  divine  service  every  morning,    Thert 

one  schoolmaster,  and  he  has  2Cm:)  scholars,  all  under  17  l>eing  required  l« 

and  as  many  adults  as  can  be  received  ■  the  chaplains  examine  and  test  th« 

of  the  prisoners ;  there  ia  also  a  good  supply  of  books.    Sentences  of  haid^ 

worked  out  on  the  tread-inill,  or  in  picking  oakum  or  coir,  in  menial  offices, 

the  yards,  in  handicrafts  necessary  for  tlie  service  of  the  place,  and  in  si 

washing.     Labour  of  this  kind,  in  a  sniiiller  proportion,  is  assigned  to  those 

not  sentenced  to  "  hard  "  labour.    The  discipline  enforced  is  that  called  the  * 

System  ;  '*  the  prisoners  working  in  bodies,  and  silence  being  preserved  Vy  gmi 

lance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  the  wardsmen,  their 

Visitors  are  only  received  during  two  hours  of  the  day,  on  week  days  ;  and  la 

must  first  be  obtaiocd  from  a  magistrate,  who  only  grants  it  under  pressing 

stances.     If  granted,  the  visitor^s  interview  lasts  only  a  quarter  of  an  hcrar* 

double  iron  grating,  the  visitor  on  one  side  and  the  prisoner  on  the  other,  & 

being  stationed  between  the  two  gateways.     The  general  practice,  as  it  regards 

course  by  letter,  is  to  prohibit  a  convicted  person  reeciviog  a  letter  until  sii 

of  his  imprisonment  have  elapsed,  and  afterwards  the  permission  only  extends  to 

letter  a  month.     It  is  iin possible  to  practiite  gambling  under  the  discipline  »(!>> 

at  this  prison,  which  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  etiSciency.     The  Prison  I 

in  the  Fourteenth  Report,  observes  that  this  prison  "  was  clean,  orderly,  aad 

regulated  ;  and  considering  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  satisfactory  maJii 

from  its  being  erected  on  no  general  plan,  but  a  confused  heap  of  buildings,  biullf| 

after  another,  as  the  demand  for  prison  accommodation  iticreased,  and  the  ei 

number  of  its  inmates  *  *  *  I  consider  its  condition  as  refiective  of  the  highest  enfr  ^ 

on  all   the  authorities  concerned  in  its  superintendence,  but   particularly   on  tki|^i[li^ 

governor,"     The  Inspector  remarks  that  in  a  better  constructed  prison  the  Sii# 

System  might  be  more  effectually  enforced,  and  he  objects  to  classifying  mco  wi4 

boys,  as  is  done  here. 

Olerkenweli  PrisoUi  or  the  Ilouse  of  Detention,  St.  Jameses  Walk,  is  thL 
receiving  prison  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  persons  committed  either  f  « 

nation  before  the  police  magistrates,  for  trial  at  the  sessions,  for  want  of 
occasionally  on  summary  convictions.    The  prison  was  established  by  patent  giaaud 
by  James  J,  to  the  Liberty  of  Clerkenwell  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing is  of  the  date  of  ISIG,  when  the  prison  was  altered  and  enlarged  at  an  expense  of 
£40,rMX> ;  but  it  is  an  ill-constructed  edifice,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  Ikl 
present  improved  plans  of  prison  construction.     On  two  sides  the  prison  yards  an! 
overlooked  from  the  adjacent  houses.     The  number  of  persons  confined  here  on  Hay  If 
23,  1845,  was   135,  the  number  passing  through  in   1848  was  6328,  of  whom  454S|g 
were  males  and  1786  females.     The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  have  fre^juently  directad 
attention  in  their  Reports  to  the  demoralising  effects  of  imprisonment  iu  this  gaol* 
and  the  Fourteenth  particularises  the  ill  ejects  of  allowing  indiscriminate  Tisitiag' 
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oTernor  ttoiM  that  in  nine  numthi  there  were  15,579  yinton,  who  were  admiHed 
he  pruon,  and  conyened  with  the  prisoneni  at  the  cell  doors.  The  prison  is  oon- 
d  on  the  separate  system,  hut  little  is  gained  while  Tisitors  are  admitted  thus, 
great  portion  of  them  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  prisoners  themselves.  Prison- 
r  re-examination  are  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  associating  with  some  of  the 

criminal  characters  in  the  metropolis.  The  Fourteenth  Report  states  that  the 
I  is,  under  the  circumstances,  extremely  well  conducted. 
)  Westminster  Bridewell  in  Tothill-fields  is  a  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
000,  and  was  first  occupied  by  prisoners  in  June,  1834.  It  consists  of  three 
ipal  diyisions : — the  gaol  for  males  before  trial ;  the  house  of  correction  for  male 
i^  ;  and  the  female  prison ;  each  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  comprising  eight 
t  with  corresponding  airing  yards,  42  day-rooms,  and  288  single  sleeping-cells, 
entre  of  the  prison  forms  an  octangular  court-yard,  250  feet  across  each  way. 
miried  are  associated,  and  so  are  the  conyicted,  but  the  latter  are  subjected  to 
iscipline  of  the  ''silent  system."  The  number  passed  through  the  prison  during 
was  8109,  of  whom  5485  were  males,  and  2714  females.  On  June  1,  1849,  it 
17  occupants.  The  prisoners  now  here,  as  we  haye  mentioned,  are  nearly  all 
es.  The  Fourteenth  Report  giyes  a  curious  return  of  the  religious  profession  of 
risoners  here :  in  May,  1849,  there  were  443  of  the  Church  of  England,  291  Ro- 
3atholics,  and  11  of  other  denominations. 

rsemonger  Lane  Prison,  in  St.  Mary's,  Newington,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
urrey  county  magistrates,  and  is  a  substantially-built  structure,  capable  of  re- 
ig  364  criminals.    It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  three  stories  aboye  the  base- 

and  was  completed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  1798.  One  side,  appro- 
id  to  debtors,  consists  of  three  divisions— one  for  the  master-debtors,  one  for  the 
ion  debtors,  and  the  third  for  the  inferior  class  of  debtors  and  the  female  debtors, 
nriminal  division  occupies  the  other  three  sides  of  the  building,  arranged  in 
ards,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  prison  garden.  The 
It  system*'  is  in  operation  for  the  convicted  prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners 
led  during  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1849,  was  4201,  of  whom  3323  were 

and  878  females ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  on  June  12  was  245,  of  whom 
re  debtors. 

ore  noticing  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  and  the  Model  Prison  at  Penton- 
we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  history  of  improvements  in  prisons  and  prison 
»line.  These  began  with  the  labours  of  Howard,  who^  in  1775,  published 
ork  on  'The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales.'  The  manifest  evils  of 
issociation  led  to  the  publication  of  Bentham's  '  Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection 
e,'  and  in  1791  he  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  plan  for  prison  management, 
le  principle  of  his  'Panopticon.'    Mr.  Pitt  and  several  of  the  ministers  en- 

into  his  views  with  the  greatest  readiness,  but  years]  were  spent  in  a  fruit- 
itniggle  to  bring  them  into  operation,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  they 
thwarted  by  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.    The  land  on  which  the  Peniten- 

now  stands  was  paid  for  at  the  price  of  £12,000,  though  a  much  more 
itageous  site  could  have  been  obtained  at  Battersea  Rise  for  half  the  money. 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank  was  not  commenced  until  1813.  It  was  intended  at 
for  300  males  and  300  females ;  but  in  1816  an  Act  was  passed  authorising 
ompletion  of  accommodation  for  400  males  and  400  females  ;  and  three  years 
vards  another  Act  extended  the  design,  and  600  males  and  400  females  were  to 
ovided  for.    In  1835  another  Act  further  increased  the  extent  of  the  Peniten- 
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tiftTj,  and  iidftpted  it  for  tlie  confinement  of  HOC  males  and  400  females,  II 
now  above  1100  sepamte  colli,  and  by  aubdividinp  a  few  of  the  larger  tb«l 
wight  be  increased  to  12Dn,  The  Separate  Sjstem  in  England  was  fiitt  hn^ 
operation  in  1790,  at  the  Gloucester  County  GaoU  under  the  auspicea  of  Sir 
Paul,  a  magiatrate  of  ealigbtened  views,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ho« 
Judge  Blaokstone^  derised  a  plan  for  a  national  penitentiary  ;  and  Sir  Q«oil| 
then  an  active  magistrate  of  Gloucestersbiie,  induced  the  other  migiitnM 
county  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  It  is  an  error  to  fiuppose  that  the  Mptlili 
waa  first  introduced  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States.  From  1790 
it  wai  In  most  successful  operation  at  Qloucesteri  until  the  increaae  o£i 
outgrew  the  accommodations  of  the  prison. 

The  Mill  bank  Penitentiary  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  John^  Weatmiostttf, 
was  passed  f*>r  making  it  extra-parochial.     It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  far  from  the  f« 
hail  Bridge.     The  soii  on  which  it  ts  built  is  a  deep  peat,  and  the  prison  buxi 
laid  on  a  mass  of  concrete.     Still  the  lowoess  of  the  situation,  the  extent 
banks  exposed  at  low  tides  to  evaporiitioa^  and  the  numl>er  of  deleterious  i 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  render  the  prinon  anytbiug  but  healthy.     It 
pied  by  prisoners  in  1816,  when  a  part  only  of  the  Penitentiary  was  eo] 
the  whole  was  finished  in  1821.     At  the  end  of  1823,  in  consequence  of 
of  an  alarmiug  epidemic,  the  place  was  temporarily  abandoned,  the 
removed  to  the  hulks,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  wa«  nt 
until  August,  1824.     The  co»t  of  the  buildings  has  exceeded  half  a  miUJ 
or  at  the  rate  of  £500  for  each  ccU,  but  as  the  number  of  prisoaers  Iias  on! 
80  high  as  878  {in  1823),  and  the  number  for  many  years  did  not  av< 
not  extraragaQt  to  assume  that  the  mere  lodging  of  each  prisoner  iovolTi 
of  capital  sunk  of  not  less  than  £1000,  for  which  a  bmlder  would  exped 
the  rute  of  £7*)  or  t'80  a  year.     By  an  Act  pAssod  in  the  aesaioti  of  1843, 
the  PeDitentiiury  was  changed,  and  its  propter  designation  is  now  the  MiU) 
ll  is  now  under  the  control  of  a  corporate  body  appointed  by  the  Secrel 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  PrisooB.   They  must  be  not  less  d 
and  in  them  are  vested  the  power  for  the  management  of  convicts  in  this  pii^ 
Model  Prison  at  Pentonville,  that  at  Parkhurst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
place  of  contiucment  for  male  offenders  in  England  under  sentence  of 
tion.     The  prisoners  are  chiefly  poraons  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to  d 
punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprisonment ;  and  military  delinqueni 
Report  for  1840,  the  Superintending  Committee  remarked,  that  *^  in  com 
a  distressing  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  prisoners,  the  separate 
been  relaxed/^     In  their  Report  for  1841,  the  Committee  state  that  eighti 
hefore  the  alteration  of  discipline  took  place,   15  pribonors  became  insi 
eighteen  subsequent  months  only  5.      The  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  in  thi 
Eeport,  state  that  the  existing  system  of  discipline  ^'is  neither  calculated  U 
crime,  nor  contribute  to  the  personal  reformation  of  the  otTender."     Th< 
health  of  the  prisoners  has  always  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  maintei 
efficient  discipline.    Much  alteration  has,  however,  heen  recently  made  to 
hear  its  part   in  the  reformatory   system   in  connection  with  the  Model 
Pentonville  and  the  establishment  at  Parkhurst.   There  are  now  700  cells  ap 
for  prisoners  undergoing  their  probationary  p\mishment  in  separate  confiuemei 
lasts  about  eight  or  nine  months.     On  Bee.  31,  I84£t,  there  were  ^55 
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le  priMii«n  within  the  walla;  the  total  number  neeiyed  during  the  yearwai  S689 
,  and  408  femalei^  and  of  this  number  92  had  died.    The  dietary  and  the  general 
^^^j|th  were  stated  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  to  be  satisfactory. 

^T^lie  boundary  wall  of  the  Millbank  Prison  is  nearly  three  miles  in  extent,  with  only 
Z^    entrance-gate.    It  encloses  an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  seven  of  which  are  occupied 
^lie  prison-buildings  and  thirty  airing-yards,  and  the  remainder  is  laid  out  as  garden- 
ad.    The  plan  of  the  prison-buildings  is  most  intricate :  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
^^^^"tsgon,  though  a  sixth  angle  has  been  added.    In  each  division  of  the  pentagon 
^^^^(^  are  twelve  cell-passages,  each  152  feet  long,  or  1824  feet  in  each  division,  or 
J^^ft44  feet  in  the  six — a  length  of  cell-passages  two  miles  in  extent.    These  passages 
\  broken  most  inconveniently,  by  64  angles,  into  lengths  of  50  yards  each ;  so  that  to 
nd  a  view  of  100  yards  of  the  passages  it  is  necessary  to  stand  at  one  of  the 
lies.    Besides  these  cell-passages  there  are  others  communicating  with  the  two 
irmaries,  the  two  chapels,  airing-yards,  punishment-cells,  &c.  There  are  28  circular 
.^%lrca8es,  and  12  square  staircases,  each  of  which  is  the  same  height  as  the  building ; 
flaking,  in  all,  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  be  traversed  in  going  over  that  part  of  the 
::«.  building  appropriated  to  prisoners.    The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  state  that,  in  oonse> 
t  -^aance  of  the  injudicious  plan  of  construction,  two  or  three  times  as  many  officers 
:  ^vs  required  in  the  Penitentiary  as  would  have  been  necessary  under  a  better  ar- 
-  i^tiuigeEinent. 

It  is  at  the  new  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  that  we  must  expect  to  see  earned  out 
"Csiie  wiews  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  prison 
^3i0cipline.    The  contest  between  the  **  Silent  System  "  (recommended  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1835)  and  the  '^  Separate  System  *'  seems  to  have  gradually 
'be<x>me  most  favourable  to  the  latter  mode  of  discipline,  though  the  '^ Separate  System" 
^EkMB  often  been  confounded  with  the  punishment  of  solitary  confinement.    The  Model 
\  Prison  is  a  place  of  instruction  and  probation,  and  not  a  gaol  of  repressive  punishment. 
'  It  is  for  adults  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five :  the  Reformatory  Prison 
"*  lat  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  juvenile  offenders,  is  on  the  same  principle. 
"  TThe  government  is  vested  in  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  the  correct  name  of 
_    the  place  is  **  The  Model  Prison,  on  the  Separate  System.*'    The  objects  to  be  kept  in 
'  wiew  are  thus  explained  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
^  ^  Commissioners  in  December,  1842 : — ^'  I  propose  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  admitted 
J^JI^  into  Pentonville  without  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  portal  to  the  penal  colony  ;  and 
JT"  without  the  certainty  that  he  bids  adieu  to  his  connections  in  England,  and  that  he 
""^    must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  labour  in  another  hemisphere.    But,  firom  the  day  of 
.  ^~  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  while  I  extinguish  the  hope  of  return  to  his  family  and 
_^    friends,  I  would  open  to  him  fully  and  distinctly  the  fate  which  awaits  him,  and  the 
^^    degree  of  influence  which  his  own  conduct  will  infallibly  have  over  his  future  fortunes. 
He  should  be  nmde  to  feel  that  from  that  day  he  enters  on  a  new  career.    He  should 
^      be  told  that  his  imprisonment  is  a  period  of  probation  ;  that  it  will  not  be  prolonged 
above  eighteen  months ;  that  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  arts  which  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  bread  will  be  afforded  under  the  best  instructors ;  that  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge  will  be  imparted  to  him  as  a  guide  for  his  future  life ;  that  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  when  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  discipline  on  his  character,  he  will  be  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there,  if  he  be- 
have well,  at  once  to  receive  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  is  equivalent  to  freedom,  with  the 
certainty  of  abundant  maintenance,  the  fruit  of  industry ;  if  he  behave  indifferently,  he 
will  be  transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there  to  receive  a  probationary  pass,  which 
will  secure  to  him  only  a  limited  portion  of  his  own  earnings,  and  which  will  impose 
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I  gftlling  roetmints  on  hia  personal  libcrlT ;  if  he  behftve  ill,  tkXid  if  tb'^  ' 
of  the  prison  be  ineffectual,  he  will  be  transported  to  TAfiman's  Peninsi 
work  in  a  probationary  gang,  without  wages,  deprived  of  liberty,  an  abject 
Thisi  U  the  view  which  should  be  presented  to  the  prisoner  on  the  d^y  wlien 
Pentonville  ;  this  is  the  view  which  should  never  be  lost  aigbt  of,  either  hy  i 
those  in  authority  over  him,  until  the  day  wlicm  ho  loavca  the  prison  for  cml 
and  when,  according  to  the  register  to  be  kept  of  hiu  conduct,  the  gO' 
determine  in  which  of  the  three  classes  he  shall  l>e  placed." 

The  Model  Prison  is  situated  between  Pentonville  iuad  Holloway,  and 
area  of  6|  acre.««,  surrounded  by  lofty  Ixjundtiry  walls.    The  first  stone  of 
buildiDg  was  laid  in  April,  1&4^>,  and  it  was  completed  in  1842,  at  ah  ezpi 
£85^00,    It  contains  four  radiating  wings,  with  corridors  tunning  throughout, 
cells  on  each  side.    The  structure  is  massive,  and  the  entrance  arched 
more  the  air  of  the  entrance  to  a  feudal  castle  than  to  a  modem  prison.    Then  i 
1000  cells,  each  of  which  is  13  feet  long,  7  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  high,  and  art  ill 
uniform  dimensions.     Each  is  provided  with  a  stone  water-closet  pan,  a  mtul 
supplied  with  water,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  small  table,  a  shaded  g&s-buxner,  a&d 
hammock,  with  mattress  and  bknket<i.   There  is  a  bell  in  each  cell,  which,  when  polk 
causes  a  small  iron  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  number  of  the  cell,  to  project  on  tlkev 
to  direct  tho  officer  on  duty.     Each  cell  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  the  Ten 
tfeeted  by  means  of  perforated  iron  plates  above  the  door  of  the  cell,  which 
nicate  with  a  lofty  shaft    None  of  the  prisoners  are  ever  seen  by  each  other,  lal 
chapel  each  has  his  separate  box.     The  officers  wear  felted  shoes,  and  can  inspect  f 
prifOBors,  whether  in  the  coll  or  in  the  airing-yard,  without  being  either  heafd  or  w 
Each  prisoner  is  visited  hourly  during  the  day  by  a  keeper,  daily  by  the 
governor  and  chief  officer ;    and  the  surgeon  and  schoolmaster  are  freque&llj 
attendance  upon  him.     Some  modifications  of  the  plan,  as  detailed  by  Sir  Ji 
Graham,  have  been  introduced,  but  the  main  plan  on  the  whole  is  still  folio 
The  inmates  in  ordinary  cases  are  subjected  to  three  periods  of  discipline 
serving  out  their  sentence  or  obtaining  a  conditional  pardon;  the  first  is  f»asMd 
separate  confinement  here,  the  duration  of  which  depends  on  good  conduct^  lutti 
maximum  period  is  eighteen  months  ;  the  second  is  passed  at  hard  labour  ou  pjM 
works  for  a  period  proportioned  to  the  sentence,  varying  from  two  years  to  ten  aoA 
half ;  the  third  is  passed  with  a  ticket  of  leave  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  colonial 
arrangement^^  are  made  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  their  wives  aod  faxniiwf 
theia.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  plan  has  jet  l>cen  successful,  though  some  gtM 
has  occasionally — perhaps  frequently^ — resulted  from  it  in  the  reformed  habits  of 
criminals  confined  therein,  and  their  conse<jnent  greater  value  in  the  colonies  to  wld 
they  were  transported  ;  thereby,  to  some   extent,  lessening  the  reluct&nc«  of 
colonies  to  receive  the  ofiscou rings  of  the  villainy  and  ruffianism  of  the  motb 
country.     The  expense  also  forms  an  objection,  as  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  a?efi£ 
£29  S^.  QiL  for  the  year  1840,  while  the  eamings  amounted  to  £5  each.     The  tiunb 
of  prisoners  on  January  1,  1849,  was  607  ;  590  were  admitted  during  the  yetf^ 
486  was  the  average  number  in  coulinement. 
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the  cleren  hundred  thousand  persons  who  yisited  the  British  Museum  hi  1850 ', 
the  thirty  thousand  who  yisited  it  in  one  single  day  (Easter  Monday,  1851) — there 
5  none  who  may  not  consistently  feel  proud  of  such  an  estahlishment — there  are 
"He  who  may  not  congratulate  themselves  that  the  invaluahle  collection  there  de- 
»8ited  is  the  property  of  one  and  all  of  us ;  that  it  is  ours,  and  that  the  contents  ar^ 
tcoming  more  and  more  appreciated  every  year  hy  those  to  whom  it  has  heen  given, 
by  whom  it  has  heen  purchased,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  founded. 
The  change  produced  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  appearance  of 
is  great  national  repository  has  been  striking.  Those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  Museum  will  well  remember  the  old  entrance,  and  the  old  painted  stair- 
se ;  the  giraffes  on  the  upper  landing ;  the  room  containing  '  Magna  Charta,*  in 
xtaposition  with  a  host  of  odds  and  ends  to  which  that  venerable  document  bore 
It  little  relation ;  the  old  suite  of  rooms,  with  the  Sandwich  Islands*  curiosities,  and 
e  stuffed  animals,  and  the  minerals ;  the  peep,  throtigh  a  glass  door,  into  the  long 
$ta  of  rooms  which  constituted  the  Library  ;  the  little  room  upstairs  where  the  ex- 
isite  Portland  Vase  was  placed  (how  humiliating  the  thought,  that  through  the 
Ld  folly  of  one  mischief-maker,  this  fine  work  has  been  with  difficulty  restored  from 
ter  niin,  and  is  at  present  not  exhibited  in  the  public  rooms !) ;  the  adjoining  room 
bronzes  and  coins  and  metal  antiquities ;  and  the  passage  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
ince,  leading  to  the  Townley  and  Elgin  collections.  Every  fragment  of  the  old 
ilding  is  now  removed,  except  a  few  out-offices  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
I  lection.  Those  among  our  readers  who  may  yet  have  in  store  the  pleasure  of  a 
3t  visit  may  form  some  kind  of  vague  notion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Museum,  from 
c  mere  statements  we  have  given  of  the  numbers  whom  it  annually  attracts  *,  but 
i  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  only  personal  and  often  repeated  inspection, 
ided,  too,  by  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  acquired  knowledge  and  tastes,  can  give 
adequate  idea  of  this  wondrous  storehouse  of  objects  brought  hither  from  all  parts 
the  globe,  at  an  expense  that  is  literally  incalculable,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
>des  by  which  they  have  been  obtained.  Most  regular  and  easiest  managed  of 
useholds  is  this.  With  all  its  ranks  of  conquerors  and  warriors,  civilised  and  bar- 
rian  ;  its  herds  of  animals,  from  the  giraffe  down  to  the  tiniest  of  four-footed  ani- 
ils  ;  its  shoals  of  fish,  and  swarms  of  insects.  Sesostris,  or,  as  they  call  him  here, 
imeses  the  Qreat,  mightiest  of  statues  of  mightiest  of  monarchs,  seems  to  look  even 
)re  benignly  placid  than  ever  in  such  an  atmosphere  ;  the  terrible-looking  gods  of 
e  New  Zealanders  seem  to  whisper  that,  grim  and  blood-stained  as  they  look  for 
nsistency's  sake,  they  would  not  in  reality  hurt  a  hair  of  our  heads  ;  the  very  wild 
limals,  looking  so  meek  and  domestic,  would  evidently  roar  gently,  like  Bottom  the 
5aver,  if  it  were  permitted  to  them  in  such  an  establishment  to  roar  at  all.  But,  in 
ath,  there  is  something  strangely  interesting  in  the  general  appearance  of  such 
versified  assemblages  and  objects ;  and  a  fruitful  fancy  might  find  never-ending  occu- 
.tion  in  twisting  and  untwisting  the  fantastic  links  of  connection  that  are  Continually 
esented  to  it. 

Before  describing  the  building  and  its  treasures,  we  will  briefly  trace  the  history  of 
is  valuable  collection. 
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History  of  the  Museuk* 

The  mode  in  which  the  Britiali  Museum  has  hecti  formed  illustrates,  in  a 
iraj,  the  good  that  results  from  a  judicious  gift,  by  inducing  gifts  from  other 
In  17r>:)  Sir  Haas  Sloane,  who  had  accumulated  a  valuable  collection  of  bobk^i 
ef  specimens  in  Natura!  History^  which  had  cost  him  £50p00j  directed  that  tb« 
lection  should  be  offered  to  the  government  for  J20,0(H)»  as  the  commencement  if 
HJitioiial  MuBOum  ;  and  the  ofler  was  accepted,  Uow  (it  has  been  well  letashM 
bewildered  and  delighted  would  Sir  Hans  be  if  he  could  revii^it  the  coQeett 
and  see  what  has  sprung  firom  his  bc^uciit !  Little  would  he  have  anticipated  ll 
the  hook^  and  manuscripts,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  should  have  'swelled  into  4 
almost  unfathomable  ocean  of  litcmture  which  we  now  call  the  Museum  Libfil 
or  that  his  few  and  not  very  valuable  works  of  art,  then  forming  a  mere  appendiigv 
the  department  of  Natural  History,  would  be  the  germ  of  a  grand  school  for  Engl 
sculpture,  where  the  richeat  treasures  of  ancient  Greece  should  be  the  daily  text-ki 
q{  a  host  of  students !  Above  all^  utt hough  of  course  he,  and  his  parliftmeDtttiy  I 
other  supporters,  talked  and  thought  about  a  people  as  the  recipients  of  the  beoi 
to  be  coDterred  by  the  new  eatablishment,  it  is  impossible  that,  with  a  knowledfl 
the  tastes  aud  education  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  eighteenth  centt 
they  could  have  anticipated  the  future  crowds  among  which  ono  should  with  dlfficv 
make  way  through  the  Museum  halls* 

Stoane*s  collection  being  thus  secured,  a  fitting  house  had  to  be  found  fur  it  \  I 
Montague  House  (the  old  er  late  British  Mu&eum)  was  purchased  with  this  ob} 
Montague  House  was  built  l>y  Ralph  Montague,  Esii-i  afterwards  Duke  of  Mont*| 
in  the  style  of  a  French  palace,  though  from  the  designs  of  an  Knglishman,  the 
lebrated  mathematician  Hooke.  The  decorations,  chieHy  by  French  artists  (Poj 
*  sprawling  Verrio'  among  them),  were  of  the  moHt  sumptuous  character;  and 
mansion,  on  its  complctioni  was  esteemed  the  mosst  magnificent  private  reside 
in  the  metropolis.  This,  however,  waa  not  exactly  the  building  purchased  for 
Museum,  a  fire  having  destroy ed  all  but  the  walls  in  1G8G.  Not  even  a  solit 
countryman  of  the  Duke  was  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  pile  which  was  qnk 
restored,  and,  if  possible,  with  enhanced  splendour,  upon  the  burnt  walls  and  foui3 
tions.  This  sec-oud  building,  in  Great  Russell  Street,  was  purchased  from  Lord  Eali 
for  iJ  10,25*^1 ;  and  thither  was  removed  the  Sloane  collection,  together  with  the  UarU 
collection  of  mauuscriptit,  the  Cottonian  libmry  of  manuscripts,  and  the  Ubrarj 
Major  Edwards ;  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  government  from  difiei 
sources.  From  that  time  purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other  rapl 
George  II.  presented  the  library  of  printed  books,  which  had  l>een  collected  by 
kings  of  England  since  Henry  VOL,  and  which  included  the  libraries  of  Croni 
and  Gasaubou ;  and  he  also  annexed  to  hijj  gift  the  privilege — since  become  a  1 
important  one — which  the  Royal  Library  had  aci^uired  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ai 
of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers^  ElalL 

Riches  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  During  the  long  reign  of  George  II L  the 
lection  received  vast  accessions.  That  monarch  gave  a  collection  of  pamplilets 
lating  to  tbe  Civil  War.>i  of  England.  8ir  Joseph  Banks*s  Library  of  Natural  Hift< 
Dr.  Birch's  Library  ;  the  Musical  Libraries  of  I>r.  Buracy  and  Sir  John  Hawki 
Qarrick^s  collection  of  Plays ;  and  &  large  number  of  other  collections — ^were  eit 
presented  or  purchased.  To  tbe  manuscrii>ts  forming  the  Sloane,  Cottonian,  i 
Harleian  collections,  were  added  tbe  Royal,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Hargravc,  the  Od 
talj  the  Arundel,  the  Bridge  water,  and  minor  collections.    To  the  Natural  Htst 
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»^imens  of  Sloane*s  collection  were  added  those  which  Captain  Cook,  Yancouyer, 
t^  other  naturalists  and  men  of  science,  brought  home  during  their  exploratory 
^ages ;  as  well  as  a  rich  collection  of  British  Zoology  from  Colonel  Montague ; 
Collection  of  minerals  purchased  firom  Mr.  Hatchett ;  and  various  zoological  and 
'XXeral  specimens  from  other  quarters.  The  Fine  Arts,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
laeom  operations,  were  but  little  attended  to ;  but  this  has  become,  by  degrees,  one 
^  the  most  valuable  departments.  There  were,  at  first,  a  few  coins,  medals,  drawings, 
id  engravings ;  but  they  were  not  formed  into  a  distinct  collection.  In  1772,  how- 
^Hr,  an  important  step  was  taken  by  the  purchase  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  col- 
iBiion  of  vases,  including  some  of  the  finest  Qreek  and  Roman  specimens.  In  1801 
le  Egyptian  antiquities  and  sculptures,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  resulted  from 
ibercromby's  campaign  in  Egypt,  were  presented  by  George  III.  to  the  Museum. 
B  1805  the  beautiful  collection  of  Townley  sculptures  was  purchased ;  and  by  that 
me  the  trustees  found  it  desirable  to  establish  a  new  department  in  the  Museum — 
16  department  of  Antiquities.  In  1814  the  Townley  collection  of  bronzes,  coins, 
ms,  and  drawings,  was  secured.  In  1315  the  Phigaleian  sculptures  were  purchased; 
id  in  the  following  year  the  Museum  obtained  possession  of  that  collection,  which, 

some  essentials,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world — the  Elgin  marbles. 
Useless  would  be  the  attempt  to  notify  all  the  accessions  to  the  Museum  since  the 
me  of  Qeorge  III. :  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  every  room  of  the  collection. 
I  1823  G^rge  lY.  presented  the  splendid  library  of  his  father  to  the  Museum. 
Skjor-General  Hardwicke  bequeathed  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds.  In  the  depart- 
ent  of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Persepolitan  sculptures ;  the  collection  of 
onses  belonging  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight ;  the  bronzes  of  Siris  ;  the  Babylonian  anti- 
liiies — ^were  successively  added. 
The  later  we  come  down,  the  more  rapid  do  we  find  the  accession  to  the  collection 

have  become.  The  Xanthian  marbles  have  been  among  the  most  notable  acqui- 
tions  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  ;  and  the  law  of  copyright,  the  liberal  aid  of  Par- 
iment,  and  donations  from  various  quarters,  have  added  to  the  various  departments 

rapidly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Every  year  the  Trustees  make 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  chief  acquisitions  are  enumerated, 
hether  gifts  or  purchases.    For  instance,  in  1843  the  Museum  acquired,  in  addition 

a  large  number  of  other  treasures,  a  portion  of  the  Xanthian  marbles ;  Sir  Robert 
er  Porter's  collection  of  drawings  ;  Chinese  curiosities,  sent  o?er  by  Mr.  Tradescant 
\j ;  Mexican  antiquities,  from  Captain  Nepean ;  and  African  curiosities  from  the 
nductors  of  the  Niger  expedition.  In  1844  the  curious  Chinese  bell,  and  a  large 
Idition  of  Xanthian  sculptures,  reached  the  Museimi.  In  1845  fossil  animals  from 
idia  and  America ;  manmialia  and  birds  from  Nepaul ;  a  collection  of  reptiles  found 
iring  the  expedition  of  the  'Erebus'  and  the  'Terror;'  the  two  fine  models  of 
le  Parthenon,  by  Mr.  Lucas ;  and  many  minor  objects,  were  added.  In  1846  the 
u-relief  of  the  Boudrum  Mausoleum ;  Mr.  Stuart's  collection  of  vases  and  terra- 
Dttas ;  some  Babylonian  gems ;  some  Anglo-Roman  antiquities ;  and  some  very 
Ktensive  collections  in  Natural  History — were  acquired.  Since  the  year  just  named, 
irther  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  Xanthian  or  Lycian  sculptures ;  while  I}r. 
ayard's  invaluable  transmissions  from  Assyria  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
^imroud  or  Nineveh  sculptures.  The  Grenville  Library,  too,  is  one  of  the  recent 
lunificent  donations  to  this  establishment. 

It  is  thus  that  this  great  national  colleckion  has  gone  on,  growing  and  growing  year 
rter  year.  There  are  in  fact,  three  institutions  here  combined  in  one — a  National 
ibrary ;  a  National  Qallery ;  and  a  National  Museum : — the  three  departments  of 
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LiteTfttiire^  Fine  Arts,  and  Natural  Historj,  being  so  cotnplebely  disfcmet,  that 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  collection  has  been  fornied  could  hare 
them  all  into  such  close  union.     Even  now  the  keepers  of  some  of  the  dej 
begin  lo  hint  that  the  day  will  come  when  each  one  of  the  three  collections 
efjUftlly  in  excellence  and  in  Initk^will  require  a  large  building   to  itsell 
foreseen,  half  a  century  ago,  that  old  Montague  House  could  not  afford  room  fat 
Taat  accumulation 3  of  which  the  National  Museum  consisted  ;  and  a  plan  ww 
after  the  acquisition  i>f  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  in  1801,  for  rebuilding  t' 
structure  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.   Sculpture  galleries  were  built  on  the  we-r 
but  it  was  not  until  1823  that  arrangements  were  finally  determined  upon  for 
down  the  whole  of  the  old  house,  and  erecting  a  new,  cxten^iTe,  and  unifomi 
ture.    The  works  have  been  many  years  in  progress :  the  public  bare  compl 
because  the  riches  of  the  museum  could  not  be  well  shown  till  the  buildingt 
completed  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  complained^  because  the  funds  have  noi  l« 
advanced  by  Parliament  so  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  architectural  plan* 
the  ntpidity  he  could  have  wished.     But  it  is,  at  all  events^  satisfactory  to  know  tii^ 
the  Museum  buildings  have  now  arrived  at  a  dcgiH^e  of  completeness  which 
a  systematic  claasification  of  all  the  contents — a  most  important  matter,  if  ihtfl 
lection  is  to  be  (as  it  ought  to  be)  instructive  as  well  as  attractirc. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  seeing  the  British  Museum  I  IIow  can  a  \*iaitor  s^^  rsWP- 
flhal  his  footsteps  and  his  thoughts,  that  he  shall  not  get  confused  by  the  nn  ' 
of  objects  which  meet  his  eyel     We  would  answer — Chx/tify  i/otir  viitiu.     If  . 
in  London,  and  can  spare  an  hour,  on  font  or  five  dilTcrcDt  day.s  make  four  oc  Uf* 
visits,  and  direct  your  attention,  on  each  visit,  to  dcpaTtmcnts  which  ytm  had  f^ 
posely  omitted  before.     If  you  are  a  *  country  cousin,"  sojourning  temporarily  ra*kt 
giant  metropolis  (whether  the  Crystal  Palace  be,  or  be  not,  the  main  ol>ject  of  p^ 
trip),  perhaps  one  visit  is  all  that  you   cctn  make ;  but  even  then  it  may  be  wuJi^ 
while  to  pay  a  little  attention  beforehand  to  what  you  are  about  to  Bee,  in  order  tt*^ 
you  may  select  those  departments  which  are  most  likely  to  interest   yoti,    Muf? 
persons  feel,  that  when  they  leave  the  Museum  after  a  viiiJt  of  two  or  three  hotm 
their  thoughts  are  so  filled  with  a  clmos  of  minerals,  stuffed  monkeys,  Greek  st^tij^ 
beautiful  Hhells,  Hindoo  idols,  vase^,  humming-birds^  Egyptian  mummies,  m* 
fossil  animids,  and  Polynesian  trinkets,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  a  clear  idea 
of  thcin.     This  h  a  pity.     A  visit  to  a  f>nri  of  the  collection  At  one  time  IB  tntid 
more  profitable  than  a  vague  attempt  to  see  everything, 

Qenekal  Glance  at  trb  CottEcrioif. 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  general  appearance  and  arnuigem«;iit] 
of  the  structure  which  contain<i  the  collection. 

The  history  of  the  new  building  is  simply  this.  When  Oeorge  IT.  tnad«  tli»| 
donation  of  his  fatluir's  library,  the  Oovemment  ordered  drawings  to  be  prepared  f&t 
the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  Sluseum— a  portion  of  one  wing  of  which  waa  to  be  I 
occupied  by  the  recently  acquired  library.  This  wing,  on  the  eastern  ddo  of  the| 
then  Museum  Garden,  was  finished  in  IH^H,  The  southeru^  northern,  and  we 
wings  have  since  j[n*adually  been  added.  The  last  remains  of  the  original  bu 
were  removed  in  1845  ;  and  the  gallery  which  had  been  built  in  IBCrT  for  the  Tof 
sculptures  was  removed  in  1846,  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  the  western  fidA  I 
the  quadrangle.  The  entire  front  of  the  new  building  is  370  feet  long.  The  44^ 
columns,  which  rest  upon  a  stylobate  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  are  five  feet  Sfl 
diameter  at  the  lower  part,  and  45  feet  high.    The  height  from  the  pavemejit  of  tko 
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-  jreat  Court  Yard  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the  colonuade  is  66  feet.  The 
jfvel  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  building  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  stone  steps 
;^  the  foot  of  the  portico  ;  these  steps  are  1^  feet  in  length,  and  terminate  at  each 
jmd  with  pedestals,  intended  to  receive  colossal  groups  of  sculpture. 
:  The  buildings  forming  the  new  British  Museum  are  arranged  in  a  hollow  square, 
^posite  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  southern  or  Russell  Street  front  is  the 
finncipal  one,  and  presents  to  view  an  imposing  columnar  facade,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Critics  differ  a  good  deal  in  opinion  as  to  the  architectural  merits  of  this  front ;  but 
ripith  such  criticisms  we  have  not  here  to  do.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  formed  of  a 
double  range  of  columns,  eight  in  each  range  ;  on  either  side  of  this  is  a  smaller 
IBftnge  of  three  columns ;  and  at  the  east  and  west  angles  are  projecting  wings,  also 
gurrounded  by  columns  ;  so  that  the  columns  of  the  whole  front  are  forty-four  in 
liumber.  At  the  extreme  west  end  is  a  detached  building ;  and  there  is  another  one 
Ht  the  east  end,  near  the  junction  of  Russell  Street  and  Montague  Street :  these  are 
dwelling-houses  and  offices  for  the  librarians  and  chief  officers  of  the  establishment. 
Poweyer  well  these  residences  may  look  as  mansions  in  the  Italian  style,  they  scarcely 
jharmonize  with  the  Ionic  character  of  the  rest  of  the  front ;  nor  does  their  advanced 
position  allow  the  portico  to  be  seen  from  so  many  points  of  view  as  the  architect 
doubtless  intended  it. 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  present  year  the  hoarding  will  be  pulled  down 
which  now  encloses  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  building,  and  an  elegant  railing 
will  be  put  up.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  building ;  for  it  has  hitherto 
been  shut  up  within  an  unsightly  wall,  succeeded  by  a  still  more  unsightly  hoarding ; 
whereas  the  open  railing  will  gire  a  largeness  and  lightness  to  the  whole  frontage. 
The  massiye  stone  piers  and  pillars  which  are  to  support  the  railing  are  now  being 
fixed.  Those  who  visited  the  Museum  in  bygone  years  will  remember  that  the  front 
comt-yard  contained  a  few  antiquated  odds  and  ends  ;  among  which  was  a  canoe,  dug 
up  from  a  spot  where  it  had  been  covered  with  earth  for  ages ;  and  there  were  other 
curiosities  of  a  large  and  clumsy  kind  ;  but  the  whole  of  these  are  now  removed,  and 
the  court-yard  will  be  left  free  from  any  such  specimens.  When  the  railing  is 
finished,  and  when  the  scaffolding  is  removed  which  has  been  employed  for  fixing  the 
pediment  sculptures,  the  general  effect  will  be  much  finer  than  it  has  yet  been. 
These  sculptures  are  the  work  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott ;  they  consist  of  several  figures, 
emblematic  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  some  standing  and  some  reclining ;  the  ground 
of  the  pediment,  behind  the  sculptures,  is  coloured  blue,  and  some  of  the  trophies  or 
emblenu  held  by  the  figures  are  gilt :  this  will  give  us  one  among  the  few  modem 
imitations  of  the  ancient  style  of  polychrome  sculpturesque  decoration. 

Let  us  fancy  we  can  have  a  bird  Wye  of  the  whole  building,  before  we  look  at  the 
interior.  The  central  square  court  measures  about  320  feet  by  240.  There  are  four 
stone  fronts  to  the  four  sides  of  the  building,  looking  into  this  court,  all  having  more 
or  less  of  an  architectural  character.  The  buildings  at  the  centre  of  each  side  pro- 
ject more  than  those  nearer  the  comers  ;  and  on  the  western  side  the  Phigaleian  and 
Elgin  Saloons  project  far  beyond  any  rooms  on  the  other  three  sides.  The  court-yard 
itself,  after  being  for  many  years  encumbered  with  scaffolding  and  rubbish,  is  now  neatly 
laid  out  with  grass  plots  and  gravel  paths  ;  but  the  public  are  not  admitted  to  it. 

There  are  two  stories  of  galleries  and  rooms  round  the  whole  of  the  building,  to 
some  of  which  the  general  public  are  not  admitted.  All  the  ground-floor  between 
the  portico  entrance  and  the  south-east  angle  is  occupied  as  a  depository  for  manu- 
scripts, and  as  apartments  for  receiving,  sorting,  and  reading  manuscripts.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  east  side  is  occupied  by  the  King's  library,  a 
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magnificent  apartment  300  feet  long.  The  entire  gTOimd-floor  of  the  n- 
(nearest  to  Montague  Place)  is  devoted  to  literature  and  study.  There  «»' 
large  reading-rooms,  together  about  120  feet  in  length,  and  a  libnuT-  ^^^^  ^'^ 
extending  200  feet.  All  the  books  presented  by  George  IV,  are  deposited 
King's  Library,  just  noticetl ;  but  the  much  larger  general  library,  deriTed 
various  sourcci,  is  deposited  in  the  rooms  in  this  northern  range.  The  &equ( 
the  reading-rooms  are  students,  draughtsmen,  and  literary  persons,  whose 
upon  the  most  liberal  scale^  is  regulated  by  letters  of  introduction,  and  who  w 
on  an  areragej  about  two  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  they  arc  funxiabel 
tables,  chairs,  desks,  pens,  and  ink,  together  with  cutalogucs,  and  other  facilitici  tf 
obtaining  the  books  which  they  wish  to  read ;  but  no  books  are  allowed  to  be  Ukal 
out  of  the  building. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  in  one  or  two  other  parts,  an  wlk^ 
tions  which  are  not  thrown  open  to  the  public  generally.  Among  these  are  the  prii^ 
rooms,  where  a  valuable  collection  of  engravings  is  deposited.  Other  room«  ar«  fti 
the  Bnnksiau  or  botanical  collection  :  an  assemblage  of  books  and  speclmenB  reliUif 
to  botany.  Coins^  geras,  and  other  small  but  valuable  objects,  are  also  placed  ii 
rooms  to  which  access  can  be  obtained  only  by  special  introduction.  The  exelaooi 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  cnsca,  is  determined  on  sufficient  grounds  ;  either  becauie  Al 
olyccts  are  really  not  very  interesting  to  look  at  by  general  visitors,  or  because  MJ 
injury  or  derangement  of  small  but  valuable  articles  would  be  of  serious  dctriroeet 
to  those  who  resort  to  them  for  purposes  of  study.  We  shall  say  more  on  thii  poial 
presently. 

From  the  north-west  angle,  proceeding  southward  along  the  west  side,  we  fial 
galleries  containing  the  greater  purt  of  the  valuable  sculptures  belonging  to  tk* 
IHuseiun ;  such  as  the  Egyptian,  the  Phigaloian,  the  Elgin,  the  Boudrum,  ib« 
Ljcian,  the  Nineveh,  and  the  older  or  original  collection.  Sculptures  also  occupy  Ibe 
remaining  portion  of  the  lower  rangc^  from  the  south-west  angle  to  the  entrance. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  glance  in  a  similar  way  at  the  upper  range  or  gallen'ei, 
with  a  view  to  faiDiliarise  the  reader  with  the  general  arrangement  before  enteriaf 
on  a  more  detailed  notice. 

The  door  in  the  centre  of  the  portico  gives  entrance  to  the  new  halh  or  restibul*. 
This  is  a  fine  large  apartment,  worthy  of  the  building  to  which  it  gives  aeccst— 
whether  or  not  it  be  truCj  as  some  critics  say,  that  the  Doric  massrvencss  of  tbi 
interior  jars  with  tho  Ionic  lightness  of  the  exterior.  On  the  right  are  the  tiw 
statues  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank^  and  Sbakspcrc,  on  cither  side  of  a  door  leading  to  the 
Manuscript  department ;  and  on  the  left  is  the  statue  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J>ainer,  the 
lady  sculptor,  who  occas  ion  ally  left  tho  attractions  of  gay  life  for  the  mallet  and 
chisel.  In  front  is  a  glared  door,  opening  to  the  central  quadrangle,  the  building! 
on  three  sides  of  which  can  be  well  seen  from  this  point.  The  hall  is  lofty,  and  tbft 
ceiling  is  richly  painted  in  encaustic  colours,  coflcred  or  sunk  into  square  com 
ments  of  divers  tints.  Around  the  hallj  also,  arc  placed  about  seven  or  eight 
specimens  of  the  Kinevch  sculptures,  including  two  magnificent  figures  which — half 
man  and  half  brut(^-rcvcal  to  us  so  much  concerning  the  art  and  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  On  the  left,  close  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  is  a  pasage 
leading  to  the  various  sculpture  galleries  ;  and  northward  of  this  is  the  grand  stair- 
casCj — a  noble  feature  of  the  building.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  taste  whether  tho 
colours  of  this  staircase  harmonise  well  ;  or  it  may  be  objected  that  the  mixture  of 
real  marble  and  painted  imitative  maTbIc  on  the  walls  is  not  judicious ;  but  there  h 
quite  enough  to  excite  admiration.    The  ascent  of  nearly  seventy  itone  stiun — ^half 
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l/  them  westward  and  then  the  other  half  eastward,  the  elegant  balustrade,  and  the 
.'aicaustic  work  of  the  ceiling,  come  with  freshness  and  welcome  upon  the  eyes  of 
Hkose  who  for  many  years  haye  been  accustomed  to  the  dingy  entrances  to  the  old 
^Kiueum. 

Arriyed  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  see  before  us  a  range  of  rooms  extending  east- 
inurd  along  the  building.  By  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase,  oyer  the 
'fuatkge  leading  to  the  sculptures,  is  an  Antiquarian  or  ^  Ethnographical '  room,  of 
Vhich  we  shall  speak  anon.  The  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  immediately 
^itfrer  the  entrance  hall,  is  deyoted  to  Zoology.  Beyond  this  room,  towards  the  east, 
1tf«  two  others,  deyoted  like  it  to  Zoological  specimens.  The  '  Mammalia  Saloon' 
^Ibiins  the  upper  story  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Museum ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeds a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  called  the  '  Eastern  Zoological  Qallery,'  extending 
along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  building  from  north  to  south,  and  filled  with  spe- 
tfimens  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  animals.  Oyer  the  wall-cases  of  this 
gallery  are  hung  a  series  of  portraits,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  but  rather  out  of 
place  in  their  present  position.  Arriyed  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  we 
find  a  double  range  of  galleries  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  former  :  they  are  side  by 
nde,  and  together  occupy  the  upper  floor  of  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  Museum, 
firom  end  to  end.  One  of  these  ranges  is  called  the  '  Northern  Zoological  Gallery,' 
and  the  other  the  *  Mineralogical  Gallery,'  deyoted  to  purposes  indicated  by  these 
names.  At  the  north-west  angle,  as  well  as  at  the  north-east,  staircases  lead  to  the 
lower  story  ;  but  instead  of  descending,  we  turn  round  to  the  left,  and  pass  through 
a  range  of  rooms  leading  along  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  deyoted  to  the 
reception  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  other  antiquities.  These  rooms  bring  us  to  the 
Bouth-west  angle  of  the  building,  whence  a  door  leads  to  the  Ethnographical  room, 
which  thus  completes  the  circuit  of  the  upper  range. 

The  general  sketch  just  giyen  will  prepare  us  for  a  little  closer  attention  to  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  note  ;  and  here  we  haye  to  draw  attention  to  a  pleasant  fea- 
ture in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  building. 

While  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  was  in  preparation,  plans  were 
being  laid  in  yarious  quarters  for  receiying  worthily  the  millions  whom  the  metro- 
polis had  inyited  to  yisit  the  grand  display.  Corporate  bodies  projected  grand  enter- 
tainments ;  clubs  arranged  to  open  their  club-houses  to  yisitors  of  a  certain  grade ; 
noblemen  determined  to  open  their  mansions,  galleries,  and  gardens,  under  judicious 
restrictions ;  cathedral  barriers  were  to  be  taken  down,  and  obnoxious  '  twopences ' 
abandoned  ;  the  days  and  hours  of  admission  to  many  public  exhibitions  (such  as  the 
Soane  Museum)  it  was  determined  to  increase  or  lengthen  ;  and  many  other  arrange- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  were  planned,  with  which  most  persons  haye  been  made 
familiar  by  the  newspapers.  Among  other  bodies,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum resolyed  to  offer  any  increased  facilities  which  the  due  care  of  their  treasures 
woiild  permit,  for  yiewing  the  contents  of  the  Museum ;  and  the  5th  of  May  wit- 
nessed the  result  of  their  endeayours.  We  haye  only  to  imagine  ourselyes  to  be  the 
custodiers  of  yaluable  treasures,  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  such 
changes  or  extensions.  The  entire  Natural  History  Collection  is  placed  open  to 
yisitors,  except  certain  dried  plants  and  botanical  specimens  which  would  be  speedily 
injured  unless  managed  with  great  care,  and  which  are  of  little  interest  except  to 
those  engaged  in  botanical  pursuits.  The  entire  Fine  Arts  Collection  is  publicly 
exhibited,  in  respect  to  sculpture  and  to  such  paintings  as  the  Museum  contains ;  but 
as  the  prints  of  the  inyaluable  collection  are  mostly  placed  unframed  in  portfolios, 
admission  to  the  print-room  would  be  interesting  only  on  condition  of  opening  the 
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I  portfolios  and  examining  tho  prints— a  course  whicK  would  epeedilj  \md  lo 

^^m  injury.  The  entire  collection  of  Antiquiiicfi  b  opan  to  visitors,  with  the  ^xeefimi 
^^M  oertnin  gems  luid  coins,  the  value  of  which  b  fto  immcnso  %»  to  det4ir  the  Xmiili 
^^  from  exhibiting  them  to  more  thi\n  a  small  number  of  persons  at  one  ttm«t 
the  «p©ciraena  themselvos  are  ccrtiiinly  not  very  attractive  to  the  noo-i 
Lastly,  tliere  is  the  Literarjf  depiirtmout,  which  compriftcs  the  r(^adiDg-rcM3iM^| 
raauuaoript-rooms,  and  the  library.  As  the  rcading-rooma  usually  conUin  fi 
to  two  hundred  reailcrs  and  students,  the  admission  of  thousands  of  vij»it4<n 
diaturb  these  latter,  whilo  the  visitors  thomaelvca  would  not  derive  any  cquinki 
idTantage.  In  respect  to  the  MauuBcript«,  aa  theae  are  mostly  roU^  or  folded  vi^ 
there  ia  ahaoluely  nothing  to  interest  general  viEitorB  In  walking  through  the  rooi 
which  contain  them.  There  teinains,  therefore,  only  the  Library  of  Printed  Rwb; 
and  the  Trmtees  have  ju^t  made  an  arrangement  by  which  (aiuce  May  6th)  the  palAi 
mAy  walk  through  many  of  these  rooms  in  the  tour  round  the  huilding.  What  thai 
rooms  contain,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  note. 

Let  the  reader  commence,  with  us,  an  examination  of  the  collection  in  thi  mm 
order  obaervcd  in  the  preUminaiy  glance,  but  with  more  attetitiou  to  det^ila. 

ThB   LoWBB    EoOMB  :— LTBE4&I   DjjriRTMEST. 

From  tho  grand  vestibule,  a  door  on  the  light  leads  to  the  first  room  oonncCllI 
with  the  Lilirary  department :  a  room  first  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the^tlilf 
May.  Round  the  walla  are  venerable  tome»,  which  for  age  and  other  quaiili««a»ll 
T&luablo  that  treUia  work  doors  arc  not  coniiidcrGd  sulhcient  for  them  ;  they  m  (ft' 
closed  within  plate-glaua  doors,  which  are  only  opened  when  a  particular  vohup 
is  requireil.  There  are  a  few  chairM  and  reading  tables  in  the  room,  and  cu«i  wbiflb 
are  not  yet  filled  with  their  destined  contents.  This  room  has,  we  believe,  hiibut* 
heen  appropriated  to  persions  who  coujiult  the  manuscripts  belouging  to  the  Muairnia 

Next  we  come  to  a  room  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building,  tho 
which  are  very  interesting*  The  vvalU  arc  lined  with  hookcasoS;  not  so  choico 
need  glass  doors,  but  mostly  protected  by  brass  trellis  doors  ;  Imt  as  som« 
bookfl  are  not  so  protected,  barriers  are  placed  to  prevent  them  from  b«ing  touci 
fisitors  ;  and  as  the  room  forms  the  oihcc  or  writing-room  of  many  persona  bel 
to  the  Manuscript  department,  barriers  are  in  like  uuinner  placed  so  aa  to  shield 
persons  from  interruption  by  visitors.  But  tn  the  space  which  is  not  thus  railed  ul 
the  librarianei  have  contrived  to  accumulate  an  ample  store  of  otijeots  to  intttrtt^ 
every  intelligent  visitor.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  manuscripts  (to  which  this  Mo- 
tion of  the  building  is  appropriated).  On  ono  part  of  the  wall  )mng$  a  MS.*  ten  feet 
high  hy  about  one  in  width,  in  a  fmnie  ;  it  is  a  deed,  written  on  papyrm^^  relating  \» 
%  sale  of  land  at  Havenna  \  it  was  written  in  the  ^ear  57i ;  the  letters  are  about  i 
4)uartcr  uf  an  inch  high,  with  a  space  of  about  an  inoh  between  the  linea.  At  vmotti 
partd  of  the  rooms  are  tulile-cases  resting  on  the  Uoor,  glazed  at  the  top,  and  eontainini 
choice  manuscriptH,  illuuiinated  writings,  and  autographs.  One  ooHoction  oonsista  vf 
dooumenbs  relating  to  Eugli^b  mouarehij — either  written  by  the  loonarcha  themaaiveiv 
else  signed  with  their  own  autographs.  One  is  an  application  of  Kichard  Hi 
en  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  a  loan  of  £10$),  with  his  sigtmture,  and  two  lines  in  his 
dwriting  ;  another  is  an  order  from  Edward  IV,  for  tho  repayment  of  Mixy  marks 
to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  James  Shaw  ;  a  third  is  an  order  from  Henry  IV,  for 
the  apprehension  of  Lady  Spencer  and  her  children  ;  a  fourth  is  the  Charter  of 
Ileriry  L  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes  ;  a  fifth  is  a  letter  wholly  ia  tk« 
handwriting  of  Uenry  V.^  concerning  tho  custody  of  the  Ihike  of  Orleans  And 
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::pariioner8  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt — such  are  the  curious  glimpses  which 
:  ihflM  manuscripts  and  autographs  giro  us  of  past  ages  and  historical  personages. 
^.Smne  of  the  table-cases  in  the  same  room  contain  Chinese  and  Hindoo  manuscripts, 
.mofit  elaborately  decorated  in  colours. 

,     From  this  interesting  room  a  door  gives  entrance  to  the  magnificent  King's 

;.  library,  as  it  is  called.    When  Qeorge  lY.  presented  to  the  nation  the  library  of  his 

^  father,  a  building  fitted  to  receive  it  was  planned ;  and  the  room  now  under  notice 

^  was  the  result.    The  room  and  the  books  are  worthy  of  each  other  and  of  the  Mu- 

0eum.    The  apartment  is  long  and  lofty ;  a  gallery  runs  round  it  at  mid-height ;  and 

both  above  and  below  the  gallery  the  whole  space  of  wall  is  occupied  by  bookcases, 

enclosed  with  trellis  doors.    Most  of  the  books  are  in  elegant  bindings,  though  some 

are  now  faded  by  time.    The  floor  of  the  room  is  inlaid  with  wood  of  two  colours, 

and  at  intervals  are  table-cases  filled  with  folio  volumes  of  a  magnificent  and  most 

extensive  Atlas.    The  centre  of  the  room  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  exhibits  more 

splendour ;   it  exhibits  on  each  side,  between  the  windows,  fine  polished  granite 

columns,  which  were  (we  believe)  among  the  first  specimens  of  English  granite 

polished. 

The  books  in  the  table-cases  of  this  central  compartment  are  of  great  rarity  and 
value  ;  many  of  them  belong  to  the  Grenville  Collection ;  and  the  Trustees  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  rendering  them  familiar  to  t*he  general  visitors  at  the  Museum. 
All  the  books  are  opened,  so  that  the  paper,  type,  manuscript  additions,  and  illumi- 
nated devices,  may  be  seen  at  leisure  (though  the  glass  cases  prevent  them  from 
being  touched).  One  is  a  book  in  the  Limousin  dialect,  printed  in  1490  ;  Mr.  Heber 
gave  ;£dOO  for  it ;  and  there  is  only  one  other  copy  known  to  be  now  in  existence. 
Another  is  the  ancient  French  romance  of  ''Les  Quatre  Fitz  Aymon"  (the  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon),  printed  in  1480.  A  third  specimen  is  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Pante,  dated  1472.  A  fourth  is  a  copy  of  Virgil,  the  first  specimen  of  printing  in 
ludic  type.  Another  is  a  Hebrew  Commentary  on  Daniel,  1563,  the  first  book  printed 
in  Asia.  Another  is  ^sop's  Fables,  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Greek  classic,  printed 
1460.  Another  is  Cicero,  printed  by  Faust,  or  Fust,  in  1465.  Another,  and  a  very 
choice  iq[>ecimen,  is  a  Psalter,  printed  in  1457  ;  it  is  the  first  printed  psalter,  the  first 
book  printed  with  a  date,  and  the  first  book  printed  in  colours — red  ink  being  em- 
ployed in  certain  parts.  Then  there  is  the  Mazarine  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  printed  by 
Gutenburg  and  Fust  at  Mentz,  supposed  to  have  been  in  1455,  and  to  be  the  earliest 
printed  book  now  known ;  most  of  the  capital  letters  in  tbis  very  choice  book  are 
filled  in  with  red  colours.  Such  are  some  of  the  bibliographical  treasures  now  dis- 
played to  public  view  in  the  King's  Library  ;  and  if  the  reader  could  only  know  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  rarities  are  sought  after  by  collectors,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  the  Museum  authorities  attach  great  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  books.  Many  books  in  these  cases  are  not  merely  figuratively,  but  com- 
mercially, worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  northern  door  of  the  King's  Library  brings  us  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  entire  building,  and  here  is  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  range  of  rooms  ; 
but  we  would  suggest  to  a  visitor  that,  under  the  present  improved  arrangement,  it 
will  be  better  to  visit  the  whole  of  the  ground  range  before  ascending  to  the  range 
above.  We  therefore  turn  to  the  left,  and  traverse  the  northern  side  of  the  building. 
Here  the  Trustees  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  making  such  an  arrangement  as  will 
admit  general  visitors  without  disturbing  the  literary  occupants.  The  Reading-rooms 
are  not  thrown  open,  but  a  passage  is  formed  through  a  room  or  range  of  rooms 
southward  of  and  next  adjoining  them.    In  the  great  library,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
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books  ia  kept,  n.  paaMge  for  visitots  m  left  through  the  centre,  whence  they  can  otaa 
H  view  of  the  literary  stores  ranged  on  cither  side  ;  but  wiclcet-gatet  and  Imsm 
liavo  been  fitted  up^  through  which  only  thotc  persoas  cttn  pass  who  take  the  boohlfe 
the  various  readers,  la  table-cases,  distributed  in  various  puis  of  the  room, 
and  costly  books  are  placed,  convenient  for  inspection.  Arrived  at  the  wi^ttfra 
the  library,  we  find  certain  offices  and  apartments  to  which  adzzusaion  i3  not  gita: 
but  a  doorway  on  the  left  Icails  to  an  entirely  different  department  of  the  Muicttnir- 
that  of  Antiquities  and  Sculpture, 

This  new  arrangement,  whereby  so  great  an  extent  of  library  10  placed  open  totks 
general  visitor,  must  be  regardeJ  as  a  temporary  one,  to  be  retained  or  not  acoordins 
to  its  resiidts.  It  adds  considerably  to  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  attendanta  wb« 
tftke  and  replace  the  books,  and  it  will  unavoidably  retard  somewhat  the  supply  ^ 
bcwks  to  the  readers  in  the  Iteading-rooxns*  These  are  inconveuicncca  which  tk 
Tru8t«e»  have  resolved  to  incur,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  hboil 
proceedings  which  now  characterise  most  public  bodies  concern ing  the  provincial  w^ 
foreign  visitors  to  London*  Let  the  readers  also  bear  their  part,  and  strt^gthen  tbor 
patieuce  if  nccessEiry.  When  the  Great  Industrial  Gathering  is  over,  the  MuMiun  ifr 
commodation  may  be  determined  on  other  grounds. 

We  now  pass  to  a  difterent  department  of  the  Collection. 

The  Lower  Rooms: — Sculptitbb  DmPAET>iE:^T. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  building,  after  leaving  the  Library,  we  enter  tb« 
Great  Egyptian  Saloon,  which  thence  ptretchea  out  towards  the  south.  It  is  a  loftf 
saloon  or  gallery,  lighted  by  windows  at  a  cou&iikiablc  height  from  the  ground  ;  tiw 
ground  la  occupied  by  fipecimens,  mostly  on  a  vast  scale,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and 
the  walls  are  to  sumo  extent  similarly  occupied. 

The  3fi/p(ian  OaUerr/  appeals  to  a  different  order  of  thought  from  thai  whi<i 
Greek  eoulptures  excite,  llcre  magnitude  takes  the  place  of  expression.  And  yrt 
there  k  expression,  too  ;  for  tho  vast  heads  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  or  heroes,  have  in 
Home  instances  a  placid  sweetness  of  features.  The  woudrous  expenditure  of  ti«« 
and  patience  in  the  production  of  theao  Egyptian  sculptures  strikes  the  mind  mori 
than  the  artistic  beautie:^*  Is  it  not  oatonishing  that  the  black  basalt  and  the  dark 
granite  should  be  ^viought  to  such  perfect  smoothness  as  is  exhibited  in  some  of  thes0 
specimcnj  1  The  colossal  head,  found  by  Mr.  Salt  at  Caroak,  wrought  in  red  gmiite; 
the  head  and  bust  of  Barneses  ;  the  dark  granite  statue  of  Amenoph  ;  the  black  gnuuH 
figure  of  liubastis  ;  the  head  and  the  colossal  arm  sculptured  in  hard  syenite ;  thl 
enormous  dark  granite  Scarabrcus,  or  sacred  beetle — what  labour  must  have  beeo 
bestowed  upoD  theso,  to  bring  them  to  their  highly-wrought  appearance  !  And  thent 
again,  the  sarcophagi  and  munimy-touibs  ;  the  polished  sarcophagus,  made  of  am- 
gonite,  shaped  like  a  muminy-ca-se ;  the  red  granite  sarcophagus  ;  the  black  grautie 
sarcophagus,  brought  from  Cairo  ;  and  the  others  of  green  basalt,  of  black  basalt,  woA 
of  various  hard  kinds  of  stone,  ail  covered  with  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  substancd 
of  the  matcriah  How  little  must  men's  time  have  been  valued  when  such  works  wew 
produced  ;  and  how  little  did  the  Egyptians  allow  physical  difEculties  to  birfflo  them ! 
There  are  two  colossal  statues  at  Western  Thebes,  each  of  which  contains  ten  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  stone,  all  in  one  piece,  and  the  stone  is  of  a  kind  not  known  within 
several  days'  journey  of  the  place  where  they  fu:e  deposited.  Another  of  the  Thohaa 
statues,  weighing  nearly  nine  hundred  tons,  was  brought  a  distance  of  a  hundred  isd 
forty  miles* 

The  Hateita  iSfofie,  in  this  salooDj  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.     It  is  a  thick 
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»laek  sUkb,  somewhat  broken  at  its  edges,  but  level  and  smooth  on  its  upper  surface. 
Chere  are  three  inscriptions  on  this  surface,  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  stone ;  one 
n  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  one  in  the  ancient  spoken  language  of  Egypt,  and  one  in 
^reek.  These  inscriptions  record  the  services  which  King  Ptolemssus  the  Fifth  had  ren- 
lered  to  his  country ;  and,  to  us,  they  record  the  glory  which  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Or.  Thomas  Toung,  who  was  the  first  to  decipher  several  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  this 
itone :  thereby  opening  a  field  of  research,  which  has  been  followed  with  wonderful 
access  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  It  is  useful  to  bear  this  matter  in  the 
nind,  for  the  value  which  has  in  recent  years  been  attached  to  Egyptian  discoveries 
lepends  in  great  measure  on  our  power  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions  on  the  menu- 
nents  of  that  wonderful  country. 

One  of  the  curious  class  of  objects  in  this  saloon  is  that  of  the  fresco  paintings, 
long  up  against  the  wall,  and  protected  by  plate  glass.  Let  the  visitor  recollect  that 
;hese  are  the  real  Egyptian  frescoes,  which  were  painted,  perhaps,  three  thousand 
fears  ago,  and  then  he  may  well  marvel  at  the  freshness  of  the  colours  which  they  ex- 
iibit.  The  subjects,  too,  are  highly  curious.  The  musical  parties,  the  ladies  smelling 
it  nosegays,  the  toilet,  the  slaves  bringing  in  refreshments ;  the  national  differences  in 
(ome  instances  observable  between  the  ladies  and  the  slaves ;  the  luxuriant  ornaments 
>f  the  hair,  the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  almost  undraped  figures  of  the  slaves, 
!ihe  chairs  and  couches — all  illustrate  most  instructively  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  while  looking  at  them,  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the 
formal  outlines,  the  stiff  attitudes,  the  odd  way  of  representing  the  eye  in  profile,  the 
sntire  absence  of  all  attempts  at  perspective ;  but  such  pictures  derive  their  value, 
lot  so  much  as  works  of  art,  as  from  the  insight  they  give  into  a  state  of  things  long 
a^ne  by :  they  are  historical  monuments,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

South  of  the  Egyptian  Saloon  is  the  Central  Saloony  at  present  (May,  1851)  unoc- 
cupied, but  destined  for  the  reception  of  choice  specimens  of  sculpture.  In  continua- 
tion of  this,  still  &rther  southward,  is  the  new  Sculpture  OaUery^  about  to  be  occupied 
by  the  old  or  Townley  collection  of  sculptures.  Westward  is  the  Pkiffoleian  Stdotm, 
forming  a  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side ;  and  still  farther  west  is  the  all- 
umportant  Elffin  SaUxm,  These  sculpture  saloons  are  now  (or  will  be  shortly)  very 
noble  and  beautiful  rooms ;  the  walls  have  a  warm  dark  tint,  fitted  to  set  off  the 
sculptures ;  and  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  coffered  compartments,  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  It  happens,  however,  that  this  is  a  singularly  unfavourable  period  for 
viewing  the  sculptures ;  the  Nineveh  sculptures  are  in  vaults,  to  which  very  little 
light  is  admitted  ;  while  the  Phigaleian  and  Elgin  sculptures  are  entirely  covered  up 
during  the  re-decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  saloons.  We  shall  here, 
therefore,  describe  not  so  much  what  the  visitor  can  now  see,  as  what  will  meet  his 
view  when  the  whole  of  the  specimens  are  arranged.  The  Townley,  the  Phigaleian, 
and  the  ^Igin  collections,  will  come  successively  under  notice. 

Until  the  new  galleries  are  arranged,  most  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  Townley 
collection  are  placed  in  a  saloon  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  building.  In  one 
part  is  a  collection  of  urns  and  sarcophagi,  brought  from  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
Greece ;  in  another  are  the  stiff  and  formal  bas-reliefs,  which  were  brought  a  few 
years  ago  from  Persepolis,  valuable  as  historical  monuments,  but  far  beneath  the 
Greek  standard  as  works  of  art.  Then  there  are  the  exquisite  full-length  statues, 
which  adorn  the  saloon  in  various  parts :  such  as  the  Venus,  the  Dione,  the  Apollo, 
the  goddess  Fortune,  the  Actsson  attacked  by  dogs,  the  Diana,  and  many  others.  The 
busts,  too,  are  many  of  them  magnificent,  especially  the  Jupiter  and  the  Hercules. 
Mark,  also,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  the  trustees  of  the 
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Museum  did  not  thluk  too  de&rlj  bought  at  one  ihousaad  guiueMl  Howdooitf 
infuaiDu  of  uiind  ioto  marble  niuke  that  marble  worth  its  ii'eighi  in  silTer!  T" 
heautifui  crouching  female  figure  \  the  reclining  sUtue  of  a  youth  ;  the  ujir  _ 
with  &  joyous  Bacchanalian  procession  i^culpturt'd  ou  it ;  the  lurgcr  uiArhk  uu^^ 
shallow  Xhm  ;  the  remarkable  Etruscau  sarcophu^^i,  each  having  a  rocuinb«ot  ilil«i 
of  the  pi^rsou  whusc  remains  were  deposited  within;  the  beautiful  bust  of  *OpM 
rising  from  a  sun-Howcr;'  the  ishattered  but  still  more  b^sautiful  ^mall  fi^re  of  V] 
— ^all  are  remaina  of  ancieut  art,  which  Mr.  Townley  and  other  collectors  wei^ 
to  be  able  to  bring  to  this  country,  Headlea%  armleaa,  m  many  of  them  are, 
they  inestimable  work^,  which  are  slowly  and  silently  elefating  the  tasto  of  thoceik 
are  becoming  familiar  with  them* 

The  F/iigal€ian  Sil&o}iy  adjoiuiog  the  Central  Saloon,  obtoina  ite  namfi  from  tb 
principal  sculptures  which  it  cou talus,  and  which^  as  we  hare  said,  are  at  psviitf 
covered  up  fur  a  short  period ;  wo  shall  speak  of  them,  howevei\  as  being  open  10 
inspection.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  which  once  rau  round  the  up|Ptf 
part  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia  ;  and  they  are  extriv^rdiuary  woris  of  trt 
for  their  vigour  and  skiib  Some  of  them  rehite  to  the  battle  between  the  GrediA  tnd 
the  Amaaoos,  and  the  rest  to  the  battle  botwcum  the  Coutaurs  and  the  Lapithw — ^betk 
favourite  mythological  subjects  among  the  Greeks.  Let  the  visitor  pause  before  thtm 
works ;  let  him  consider  that  all  the  figures  are  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece  (rf 
marble  which  fonns  the  back  or  ground-work  of  each  slab ;  and  then  let  him  ooa* 
sidcr  how  admirable  must  have  been  the  skill  which  could  give  such  life,  such  tcitoft) 
such  iutcDBity  of  expression,  to  the  figures  of  the  combatants !  The  two  potti«oei 
at  the  sides  of  tbo  saloon  are  tilled  with  figures — not  the  original  marbles,  but  caKi 
in  plaster — from  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  ranbellenius  at  ^gina :  figures  which 
would  command  much  attention,  were  not  the  Elgin  marbles  just  at  hand.  The  olbtf 
bas-reliefs  of  this  room,  obtained  from  fikliuus,  llalicaruassus,  and  ol  sew  here,  mitti 
also  bo  looked  at.  When  the  visitor  passes  into  the  Elgin  lioom,  let  him  exaimai 
Mr,  Lucas's  two  models  of  the  Fartbeuon.  This  far-famed  structure,  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  is  modelled  by  Mr,  Lucas  at  two  dill'erent  periods  of  it«  histmi; 
the  tirst  when  it  was  radiant  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  second  after  it  had  been  abal- 
tered  by  a  siege  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mark  the  finished  movlel ;  look  well  at 
the  groups  of  figures  in  tbe  pedimeuti»  of  each  portico;  at  the  mcto]>es,  or  square  aili* 
rilievi  abuvu  the  columns  ;  at  the  Panathenaic  procession,  represented  in  l*a»-reh<}ft 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  budding  within  the  column$^ouk  at  these,  and  ihci 
with  the  subject  fresh  in  your  mind,  look  around  the  Elgin  Saloon, 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  called  the  E/'gin  tULjlocn  /  and  what  does  it  contain 
it  contains  precious  fragments  of  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon  ^  and  it  is  called  the 
Elgin  Saloon  because  Lord  Elgin  was  the  means  of  bringiug  them  over  to  this  counUy. 
That  nobleman  was  ambassador  at  Turkey  in  17i)9;  and  seeing  that  tlie  mutilated  but 
stUl  beautiful  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  going  to  wreck  more  and  more  orcrj 
year^  he  commenced  an  energetic  system  of  openition,  which,  carried  on  indefatigablj 
fur  twelve  or  fifteen  years^  at  a  vast  e]tpt>nditure  of  time  and  money,  resulted  in  tha 
ti'ansfer  to  tbe  British  Museum  of  the  sculptures  now  contained  in  ihiii  itMOV 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  from  the  Parthenon.  A  few  over-scrupulou*  pttraoDf 
have  objected  to  this  removal  of  the  Pai'theuon  sculpturci^  from  Athens;,  as  a  sort  of 
lacrilege  ;  but  if  such  a  feeling  had  been  allowed  to  prevail^  fevf  of  the  sculpturcai 
would  have  remained  to  be  lamented  over.  iMany  of  the  statues,  on  one  of  the  pedi* 
mentt!,  which  had  bei^n  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  d tiring  the  i»iege  of  Athen%  h^ 
been  actually  pounded  for  mortar,  because  they  furnished  the  whitest  fltone  wilhia 
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reach.  The  Turka  themselTes  frequently  found  amusement  in  climbing  up  the  ruined 
wall,  and  defacing  such  of  the  sculptures  as  they  could  reach,  or  in  making  a  target 
of  the  heads  of  statues,  as  seen  from  beneath. 

If  ever  there  was  a  subject  in  which  aU  competent  judges  agree  it  is  in  admiration 
of  these  sculptures.  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Westmacott,  Lawrence, 
Payne  Knight — all  who  hare  written  about  them,  or  talked  of  them — place  them  in 
the  highest  rank  of  the  art.  Every  fragment  is  precious.  A  part  of  a  head,  a  foot, 
a  piece  of  an  arm,  a  trunk  without  head  or  arms  or  legs — all  are  cherished  as  objects 
which,  once  destroyed,  could  never  be  replaced.  The  Theseus,  the  reclining  male 
&^pxte  which  faces  you  as  you  enter  the  room,  has  been  valued  at  four  thousand  guineas; 
but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  name  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  such  works,  because 
the  better  they  are  known  the  more  they  are  estimated ;  and  if  these  works  were  now 
offered  for  sale,  half-a-doien  crowned  heads  would  at  once  compete  for  them  ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  guess  the  sum  that  would  be  offered  for  them.  Those  magnificent 
draped  female  figures,  placed  on  the  pedestal  facing  the  entrance,  headless  though 
they  be,  are  full  of  life,  and  grace,  and  dignity :  almost  inconceivable,  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  wrought  out  of  the  mere  cold  marble.  And  so  of  the  rest  of  the 
collection :  every  fragment  has  a  story  to  tell,  so  much  does  expression  reign  among 
them  all. 

By  carefully  comparing  these  sculptures  with  Mr.  Lucas's  modelsi  the  visitor  will 
observe  that  the  large  figures  on  the  two  pedestals  came  from  the  pediments  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  temple  ;  that  the  square  aiti-rilievi,  about  sixteen  in  number,  placed 
in  compartments  high  up  against  the  wall,  are  a  part  of  the  ninety-two  metopes  which 
once  adorned  the  entablature  of  the  temple ;  and  that  the  bassi-rilievi,  placed  at  a 
lower  level  round  the  walls,  are  portions  of  the  frieze  visible  within  the  columns. 
When  perfect  the  sculptures  of  one  pediment  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  government 
of  Athens  —  both  favourite  mythological  subjects  among  the  Greeks  twenty- three 
centuries  ago,  when  those  sculptures  were  wrought.  The  subjects  of  the  metope 
sculptures  were  many,  but  those  possessed  by  the  Museum  relate  to  the  contest 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse— the  Centaur  being  an  imaginary  animal, 
half-man,  half-horse.  The  frieze,  in  bas-relief,  relates  to  the  Panathenaic  Procession, 
which  once  in  four  years  paraded  through  Athens  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious 
festival. 

Whether  the  complete  forms  of  the  pediment  figures  ('  in  the  round,'  as  sculptors 
call  it),  the  exceedingly  bold  relief  of  the  metope  figures,  or  the  fiat  relief  of  the  frieze 
figures,  be  examined,  the  visitor  will  have  nearly  equal  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the 
results  produced,  and  will,  if  he  repeats  his  visit  frequently,  gradually  educate  him- 
self to  something  like  an  appreciation  of  these  marvellous  works.  When  Flaxman 
said  that  these  sculptures  were  '^  as  perfect  representations  of  Nature  as  it  is  possible 
to  put  into  the  compass  of  the  marble  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  nature,  too,  in 
its  most  beautiful  form;" — when  Chantrey  spoke  enthusiastically  of  "the  exquisite 
judgment  with  which  the  artists  of  these  sculptures  had  modified  the  style  of  working 
the  marble,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  light  which  would  fall  on  them  when 
in  their  places  ;'' — when  Lawrence  said  that,  ''after  looking  at  the  finest  sculptures 
in  Italy,  he  found  the  Elgin  marbles  superior  to  any  of  them  ;" — when  Canova  said, 
in  reply  to  an  application  made  to  him  respecting  their  repair  or  restoration,  that  "  it 
would  be  sacrilege  in  him  or  any  man  to  presume  to  touch  them  with  a  chisel ;" — it 
must  be  evident  that  there  is  in  these  sculptures  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth,  which, 
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though  few  may  thoroughly  appreciate,  many  (shall  wo  »y  aUF)  maj  paitiaDy  €8jey 
and  share. 

The  Xanthian  or^Lycian  Sculptures,  and  the  Nineveh  or  Nimroud  Sculpiurci,  now 
call  for  our  attention  :  the  former  occupy  a  new  saloon  built  for  them  at  the  sooth-vol 
corners  of  the  huiMing,  while  the  latter  are  placed  in  windowed  raulta,  mitil  Ube 
Nineveh  Saloon  is  ready. 

The  history  of  the  Lycian  sculptures  ia  very  interesting.  When  Sir  Ch&rlefi  Fellowi 
visited  Lycia,  in  1838,  he  found  ruins  of  cities^  of  which  Europe  till  thcrt  knew  neit 
to  nothing,  and  sculptures  and  tombs^  among  these  niina,  of  the  highest  interest  botk 
to  the  artist  and  the  classtcal  scholar.  His  description  of  them,  published  in  183S, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  suhject  j  and  he  has  since  visited  Lyck 
very  frequently,  to  bring  to  England  th^  sculptures  met  with  among  the  miss.  A* 
one  place  he  "  rode  for  at  least  three  miles  through  a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one 
pile  of  temples,  theatres^  and  other  buildings,  vying  with  each  other  in  splendour;* 
and  he  has  certainly  been  most  indefatigable  in  procuring  the  finest  specimens  €(f 
ficuly>ture  he  could  find.  The  most  reraarkiible  of  these  sculptures  arc  those  belonging 
to  four  or  five  tombs,  which  have  been  reconstructed  in  the  Lycian  Saloon  of  tk 
Museum,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  the  originals.  All  the  sculptures  on  tliae 
toml>H,  and  all  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects,  distributed  about  the  gallery,  ill\i»tiale 
the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  Lyciana  and  other  nations  in  Asia  Minor.  l!k% 
tombs  are  supposed  to  bo  not  less  than  twenty-four  centuries  old. 

The  contents  of  the  Lycian  Saloon  consiftt  chiefly  of  sculptured  remains  ranging  ift 
date  from  the  subjugation  of  Lycia  by  tho  Persians  in  B.C.  545,  to  the  pc^ioi)  of  the 
Bjzantino  Empire.  There  arc  also  plaster  casts  of  certain  other  sculptures,  the  re- 
moval of  which  to  England  ivaa  not  found  practicable*  One  of  the  moat  sLrikio^ 
objects  is  the  set  of  bas-reliefs  from  the  Harpy  Tomb,  as  it  is  called,  which  stood  oa 
the  acropolis  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  sculptures  (as  may  be  seen  by  a  mcMlel  plaoel 
in  the  saloon)  decorated  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangular  solid  shaft,  about  seventecs 
feet  high,  above  which  was  a  small  chamber  covered  by  a  roof.  The  sculpting 
include  numerous  figures,  the  mythological  character  of  which  has  hc<ti,  and  still  i«, 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  the  learned.  There  is  also  in  the  saloon  a  land- 
scape of  a  particular  district  near  Xanthus^  and  a  model  of  a  temple  which  once  stood 
on  that  spot ;  the  model  is  believed  to  represent  pretty  accurately  tho  general  appear 
ance  of  tho  temple,  and  it  is  ifitoudcd  to  show  the  probable  destination  of  certain 
fragments  found  near  the  spot.  These  fragments  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  numlier. 
and  each  one  has  a  particular  number  attached  to  it,  in  tho  saloon  and  in  the  catalogue; 
they  comprise  bas-relief  figures  which  formed  a  frieze  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  figures  of  another  frieze  which  ran  round  the  top,  columns  and  portions  of 
columns,  statues  which  had  been  placed  between  the  columns,  fragments  of  other 
statues,  fragments  of  the  coiling  ornaments,  portions  of  the  pediment  figures,  liona* 
heads  which  had  decorated  the  roof,  and  various  architectural  fragments  of  tli« 
building. 

Of  a  nearly  similar  character  are  the  remaining  objects  deposited  in  the  Lyciaa 
Saloon :  they  have  mostly  belonged  either  to  temples  or  to  tombs.  Among  them  are 
sculptured  slabs,  h token  bits  of  friezes,  the  sculptured  gable  end  of  tomha,  lions*  headi 
and  paws,  pillars  covered  with  inscriptions,  covers  and  slabs  of  tombs,  4rc.  Sir  Charles 
was  also  ♦ible  to  bring  away  many  specimens  of  Lycian  mctiil  and  pottery  work,  which 
he  met  with  among  the  ruins  ;  among  them  are  leaden  and  iron  cramps,  a  small 
leaden  weighty  two  sickles,  several  iron  hooks  and  nails^  fragment  of  a  leaden  pip«, 
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^  leaden  grating  for  a  drain  pipe,  bronze  handle  of  a  jug,  a  bronze  tripod,  terra-ootta 
Tases  and  lamps,  a  bowl  of  embossed  red  ware,  fragments  of  glass  vessels,  and  frag- 

'    ments  of  amphom  and  earthen  cups. 

For  the  reasons  before  stated,  we  cannot  describe  the  Kineyeh  sculptures  in  con- 
nection with  the  saloon  which  is  bj-and-bj  to  contain  them ;  at  present,  the  slabs 
are  placed  where  they  can  only  with  some  difficulty  be  examined:  but  this  is  an  in- 
conyenience  which  time  will  remedy.    These  sculptures  (as  is  now  pretty  well  known 

-  to  most  general  readers)  were  procured  by  Dr.  Lajard  in  Mesopotamia,  chiefly  from 

-  rains  now  called  Nimroud,  a  few  miles  below  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris.  The  specimens 
now  exhibited  were  brought  to  England  in  1846-7 ;  but  there  are  large  accessions 
which  will  be  displayed  when  arrangements  are  completed  for  their  reception. 

Most  of  these  Nimroud  sculptures  consist  of  slabs,  on  which  scenes  are  sculptured 
in  yery  low  relief ;  the  workmanship  is  stiff  and  formal,  but  the  scenes  are  busy  and 
exciting.  One  slab  contains  a  battle  scene  :  the  king  is  in  his  chariot  at  full  gallop ; 
above  him  is  the  symbol  of  dirinity,  and  before  him  are  four  warriors,  three  in  the  act 
of  discharging  arrows  ;  below  him  is  a  dead  figure  pierced  by  two  arrows,  and  on  the 
plain  in  the  distance  is  another  dead  body  being  devoured  by  an  eagle.  On  another 
slab  is  represented  the  siege  of  a  town  or  castle  containing  three  tiers  of  embattled 
walls,  on  which  warriors  are  seen  discharging  arrows,  and  others  on  the  plain  with- 
out ;  an  inclined  plane  supporting  a  battery  ram,  with  its  covering  to  protect  the 
besiegers,  rests  against  the  outer  wall,  figures  are  falling  from  the  walls,  and  two  are 
recumbent  at  the  base  of  the  external  wall.  On  a  third  slab  is  represented  the  siege 
of  a  castle  which  stands  by  the  water  side ;  the  building  is  in  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
and  warriors  are  attacking  it  from  either  side ;  to  the  left,  the  king  directs  the  attack 
in  person,  and  a  ladder  rests  against  the  walls  to  assist  the  ascent  of  the  warriors ;  the 
besi^^  are  hurling  stones  from  above;  behind  the  king  are  women  apparently 
tearing  their  hair  from  grief ;  to  the  right  a  tower  and  ram  are  placed  near  the  wall ; 
and  the  besieged  are  represented  throwing  fire  upon  the  tower,  and  attempting  to 
divert  the  thrust  of  the  ram  by  means  of  a  chain,  while  the  besiegers  endeavour  to 
extinguish  the  fire  by  water,  and  hook  down  the  chains ;  in  front  of  the  castle  two 
men  with  blunt  spears  are  forcing  down  a  part  of  the  wall.  &uch  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Nimroud  sculptures,  so  &r  as  they  have  yet  been  opened  to  public 
yiew ;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  other  kinds,  but  most  of  them  are  slabs  containing 
baa-relief  representations  of  battles  and  other  exciting  scenes. 

On  our  return  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Museum,  from  the  Western  Sculpture 
Saloon,  we  pass  through  a  gallery  which  contains  many  of  the  older  and  smaller 
sculptures  of  the  Townley  collection. 

Thb  Uppsb  Booms: — Eastbbn  Qallbbt. 

We  now  ascend  the  grand  staircase  with  the  view  of  noting  the  contents  of  the 
upper  range,  in  some  such  degree  of  detail  as  that  with  which  we  have  just  noticed 
the  sculptures ;  a  detail  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  the  visitor,  and 
lead  him  to  search  more  closely.  With  the  very  excellent  Shilling  Catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection in  his  hand,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  amply  gratified  and  instructed  with  his  visit. 

Before  entering  the  Eastern  Qalleries  upstairs,  we  pass  through  two  Zoological 
Booms  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  In  the  Zoological  department  generally, 
the  stuffed  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  the  specimens  of  small  animals  kept  in 
spirits,  are  exhibited  in  teaU-ocues,  glazed  enclosures  about  twelve  feet  high,  ranged 
Yound  the  walls  of  the  galleries ;  the  larger  quadrupeds,  who  are  too  bulky  to  be  placed 
in  these  cases,  are  supported  on  pedestals  or  planks  on  the  floors  of  the  zooms;  the 
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ahdllB,  cof&lfl,  8caregg8>  8tar-€ahe»,  crustivcca^  insocU,  the  BkylU  of  «mall  bet^^ilrf 
tho  eggs  of  birdii,  lire  kept  ia  U:^€-c(Hit's^  covered  at  the  top  with  plate  glasi,  u^  m 
arranged  that  the  visitors  can  walk  aO  round  them;  kstljr,  in  locked  drawcn  «li4 
recesses  under  these  table-cases  are  insects  and  other  speciioena,  the  colours  of  wbkl 
would  fade  by  exposure  to  the  light. 

la  the  6rdt  room  two  giratles  are  placed  on  stands  on  the  floor  i  while  miM  of  ibM 
other  animals  are  placed  in  wall-cases  round  the  sides.  Ilero  we  6nd  the  gftselk,  IH 
deer,  and  the  antelope  ;  many  varieties  of  each,  all  presenting  those  gmcefal  lora| 
and  many  of  them  those  mild  and  gentle  traits^  which  diatiugimh  aiximii.ls  of  xhm 
kinds.  Some  of  tho  little  delicate  gazelles,  not  much  more  than  a  foot  ia  height,  aai 
with  legs  scarcely  thicker  than  one's  finger,  are  indeed  most  light  and  ^twoM 
objects^  deserving  all  the  encomiums  which  their  *soft  blue  eyes'  and  almost  in£uitaal'i 
expression  of  innocence  have  won  for  them.  Mark,  as  jou  pass  round  the  room,  Ui* 
different  degrees  of  vigour,  of  sixc,  and  of  strength,  in  animals  brought  from  diffcccai 
countries.  There  are  nnmerous  inscriptions,  within  and  in  front  of  moist  of  the 
which  give  tolerably  clear  information  as  to  the  country  whence  the  chief  specimctf 
were  brought ;,  although  the  luatiu  names  of  the  animals  are  sometimes  i»ther  I 
stumbling-block. 

Going  eastward  into  the  next  rof^m,  wo  find  a  more  formidable  list  of  animak^ 
animals  belonging  to  a  difieront  zoological  group,  and  of  more  strength  and  re^oltitiot 
than  tho  antelope  group.  In  the  wall-cases  are  the  bison,  the  buffarlo,  *omo  ntfl 
species  of  bull,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  leebra,  the  elk,  the  llama,  and  TiniKil! 
others;  somo  more  robust  than  boautifult  others  more  beautiful  than  robust,  Ont^i! 
door  of  the  room,  ranged  on  either  !*ido  of  a  central  avenue,  are  various  tbick-skituted 
aniuniU,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  &c.  It  is  quite  pkn 
that  the  rhirKiccros  hud  hud  a  fierce  battle  for  his  life,  and  that  ho  had  not  bMff 
vuni]iiishetl  ofl-hand,  for  there  are  numerous  bullet-holos  in  his  tough  hornj  hide.  Al 
for  the  little  elephant,  not  above  a  ytud  in  height,  one  can  hardij  fancy  th»i  «l 
elephant  ever  couhi  bo  so  little  j  although  the  present  season  is  witnessing  a  fludJUH 
elephant  among  its  holiday  attr;vctions. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Mummalia  Saloon — a  room  where  many  hours  might  l>e  speu4 
in  studying  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  higher  chias  of  animaJa,  The  nail- 
casci  are  filled  with  apocimenn  of  rapacious  aud  hoofed  animals  :  over  the  <5aae«  sn 
seals  and  porpoises  of  various  kinds  j  and  on  the  iloor  of  the  room  are  a  few  Ulfl 
specimens  of  quadrupeds.  This  is  the  room  which  would  answer  most  to  one's  i4iii 
of  "  wild  beasts/  in  respect  to  the  hyenas,  the  tigers,  the  jaguars,  the  bears,  tho  woli«i^ 
and  the  leopard^i,  which  it  contains.  But  it  is  also  rich  in  specimens  of  a  lc«  to^ 
midahie  kind.  There  are,  for  insUnce,  the  civet  and  the  zibet,  the  ichneumon  »aJ 
tho  glutton,  the  fox,  the  ott^r,  numerous  fuixed  animals,  the  raccoon,  the  mole,  tii 
weasel,  the  opossum,  the  kangaroo,  goats,  sheep,  llamas,  musks,  sloih&-~and  an  amf 
of  others  which  would  take  no  little  time  to  enumerate.  All  these  consist  of  tbi 
stuffed  skins  of  the  animitlS|  with  glass  eyes,  stained  to  imitate  as  closely  aA  i>os*iWl 
the  real  organs  ;  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  give  to  the  inanimate  object  suchu 
attitude  and  general  appcaiauee  as  will  impart  some  idea  of  the  living  being  ifcwl^ 
The  strange-looking  animals  over  the  cases  comprise  the  various  kinds  of  scads,  po^ 
poises,  and  tiolphins,  which  seamen  know  much  more  about  than  landsmen,  Tbi 
specimens  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon  are  s^ty  instructive,  because  they  can  bi 
examined  on  all  /ides.  How  beautiful  is  that  cleverly-prepared  skeleton  of  lb 
grampus,  brought  from  tho  tertiary  strata  of  Lyme  Regis  !  In  the  whole  extent  d 
its  length,  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  the  joiuta  of  the  bones,  and  the  adaptation  of  tt< 
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•pine  and  ribs  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  animal,  are  eyerywhere  obserrable  and 
deserye  close  attention. 

But  the  birds  and  shells !  What  a  magnificent  range  is  that  into  which  we  next 
turn!  There  is  hardly  anything  in  Europe  finer  of  the  kind  than  the  collection 
deposited  in  the  Eastern  Zoological  Gallery;  indeed  there  are  but  few  collections 
which  approach  near  it  in  excellence.  The  Tisitor  will  find  it  the  best  way,  here  as 
elsewhere,  to  walk  through  this  gallery  with  some  sort  of  system,  or  he  will  have  the 
various  objects  driving  each  other  out  of  his  mind.  The  gallery  is  set  off  into  five 
large  square  compartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  cases  containing 
stuffed  birds.  On  either  side  of  the  central  avenue  through  the  gallery  are  table- 
cases  filled  with  shells  ;  and  smaller  table-cases  adjacent  to  some  of  these  contain  the 
eggs  of  the  birds  placed  in  the  wall-cases  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gallery. 
We  would  therefore  say  to  the  visitor — walk  round  the  entire  gallery,  beginning  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance  ;  look  at  the  successive  cases  of  birds,  and  turn  round  occa- 
sionally to  glance  at  the  eggs  belonging  to  those  birds,  in  the  smaller  table-cases.  Do 
not  attend  to  the  shells  until  you  have  feasted  your  eyes  and  your  mind  on  the 
glorious  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe  :  the  shells  are  a  feast  in  themselves. 

The  birds  are  all  arranged  upon  a  particular  system,  in  such  a  way  tliat  those 
whose  structure  or  habits  most  resemble  each  other  are  placed  together.  The  scientific 
names  given  to  them  are  often  rather  difficult  to  put  into  plain  English ;  but  the 
meaning  can  be  pretty  nearly  guessed  by  an  examination  of  the  birds  themselves. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  cases  which  come  under  our  inspection,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  *  raptorial'  birds  must  mean  birds  of  prey.  Here  are  the  fierce  and  car- 
nivorous vulture,  the  falcon,  the  eagle,  the  goshawk,  the  osprey,  the  kite,  the  buzzard, 
and  various  others,  of  which  the  forms  of  the  beak,  the  strength  of  the  talons,  and 
the  piercing  glance  of  the  eye,  tell  a  significant  tale  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
food  of  such  birds  is  obtained.  Next  come  the  'perching*  birds,  including  the  goat- 
sucker, the  swallow,  the  swift,  the  tody,  the  kingfisher,  <fec.  Passing  onward,  we  meet 
with  a  collection  of  *  tenuirostral '  or  slender-beaked  birds  ;  the  creepers,  and 
nuthatches  and  wrens,  the  glorious  hoopoes  and  sun-birds,  the  honey-eater  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  the  paradise-bird  of  Molucca,  and  the  exquisite  little  humming- 
bird— all  belong  to  this  division.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  watch  any  young  party  as 
they  proceed  along  this  gallery,  accumulating  new  notes  of  admiration  as  they  go. 
How  does  the  tiny  humming-bird,  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  one's  thumb,  delight 
them ;  and  the  matchless  colours  of  the  plumage  of  others  ! 

Thus  will  the  visitor  proceed,  examining  case  after  case,  and  picking  up  crumbs  of 
knowledge  as  he  goes  along.  If  he  is  a  country  rambler,  if  he  is  one  who  knows  how 
to  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  fields,  he  will  meet  with  many  "  old  familiar  faces"  among  the 
birds  of  the  collection,  interspersed  with  foreign  birds  whose  acquaintance  he  now 
makes  for  the  first  time.  He  will  come  to  a  group  of  'passerine'  birds,  such  as  live 
on  insects  and  worms,  and  includes  the  warblers,  the  wheatears,  the  wagtails,  the 
thrushes,  the  orioles,  the  fly-catchers,  the  chatterers,  the  butcher  birds,  <kc.  He  "will 
then  encotmter  the  *  conuirostral '  or  cone-beaked  birds,  such  as  the  crows,  the  rooks, 
the  ravens,  the  jackdaws,  the  jays,  the  choughs,  the  starlings,  the  grosbeaks,  the 
larks,  the  bullfinches,  and  a  host  of  others.  When  he  sees  the  itame  *  scansorial  ''birds, 
and  bears  in  mind  that  scansorial  means  *  climbing,'  he  will  be  prepared  to  look  for 
the  gorgeous  patrots  and  parrakects,  and  lories  and  macaws,  and  the  less  splendid 
but  still  interesting  woodpeckers,  &c.  Then  will  come  under  his  notice  a  large  family 
of  pigeons  and  doves,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  turkeys  and  partridges,  and  grouse,  and 
others,  which  obtain  the  collective  name  of  'gallinaceous/  or  fowl-like  birds.    The 
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OBtrick  and  other  *  wading'  Liids;  the  swan  and  similar  *  web-footed'  birds — allBi 
deserving  of  his  notice ;  and  by  the  lime  he  has  traversed  the  gallery,  he  will  hift 
formed  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  ornithological  science. 

Ftem  one  path  of  beauty  we  pass  to  another.  The  exquuite  loTelincss  of  •ouw  «f 
the  Bhellfi  in  the  table-cases  of  this  gallery  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded,  luid  is  a  ocreh 
failing  source  of  admiration  to  visitors*  These  shells  are  not,  any  more  than  tb* 
birds,  placed  in  a  confused  and  dis-arranged  manner.  All  the  shells  are^  in  the  ii^ 
instance,  divided  into  two  great  portions^ — the  nnimtrt  and  the  bivalve;  the  fint  vi 
which  arc  simple,  or  formed  of  one  continuous  substance ;  while  the  second  coosifl  of 
two  distinct  parts,  like  the  shell  of  the  oyster  or  the  mussel  The  fishes  wbe  wen 
once  the  inhabitants  of  the  bivalve  shells  had  the  means  of  shutting  up  tbeir  bouMt 
completely,  by  closing  together  the  two  halves  of  which  each  house  consisted ;  wbefcii 
the  denizens  of  the  univalve  shells  had  one  aperture,  which  served  for  door  wni 
window,  and  had  to  be  protected  by  other  means.  The  shells  differ  a^  mucb  in  uxt  U 
in  colour,  and  in  shape  as  in  size ;  so  that  the  variety  is  almost  interminable,  Tht 
pink-mouthed  Mramb  shell ;  the  wide-mouthed  iriioti  or  trumpet  shell  ;  the  curioB! 
jagged  surface  of  the  vtttres;  the  spirally -formed  spiiidh  shell;  the  turnip  sheUfi, 
which  aremsed  as  oil-vessels  in  the  Indian  temples  ;  the  twisted  forms  of  the  poiu^u; 
the  goigeeusly-colouxed  hidivti»;  tlie  tiny  UUorimi^  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head;  the 
fm'puray  which  yields  a  purple  dye  ;  the  cowrie^j  which  are  used  both  as  omameDti 
and  as  money  in  the  East;  the  wood-piercing  phd^u  and  t^reda;  the  exquisitely 
coloured  m^ilm;  the  fm%Uil\i&^  respecting  which  Pope  wrote  a  couple  of  line*  very 
pretty  but  very  erroneous — all  deserve  M  much  time  as  the  visitof  caa  ftfiord  i» 
bestow  on  them. 

A  passing  glance  may  bo  taken  nt  the  pictures  hung  over  the  wall-caaea  in  tht 
Eastern  Zoological  Gallery.  These  pictures  were  mostly  presented  to  the  5fuseam 
during  the  last  century,  by  various  persona*  They  coniiist  of  portraits — -9A\  with  a 
very  few  exceptions — of  EngliRhmen,  Most  of  the  monarcha,  from  Henry  V.  to 
George  II.;  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  men  of  science— Sloane,  Ward,  Bacoa, 
Newton,  Ray,  Wallace  ;  many  of  our  great  writery  nnd  poets — Usher,  Burnet,  SpelmiD, 
Dugdale,  Prior,  Camden,  Spee^J,  Cranmer,  Shukspere,  Buchanan^  Locke,  Algernon 
Sidney,  Pope,  Baxter.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  faces  of  such  men. 
The  pictures  are  in  few  C)«ses  eminent  as  works  of  art ;  but  as  portraits  they  ize 
a  memento  of  great  men  dead  and  gone — dead  in  the  fleshj  but  living  in  the  mindi  of 
later  generations. 
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The  Upper  Rooms: — KoRTiiirRN  Galleries, 
We  now  leave  the  Eastern  Gallery,  and  proceed  to  visit  the  specimeiiB  in  Kal 
Historyf  deposited  in  the  northern  range* 

The  moat  striking  portions  of  the  Ni^rtlieni  Z6cf4>gieal  Qallery  are  the  coral  speci- 
mens, some  of  which  arc  singularly  remarkable  and  attractive;  but  thero  are  numcroai 
other  objects  well  deservitig  attention.  The  gallery  consists  of  five  rooms,  opening 
into  each  other,  all  provided  with  wall-cases  and  table-cases.  The  skulls  of  the  larfef 
mammalia  ;  a  collection  of  reptilea  preserved  in  spirits ;  another  collection  of  thi 
hard  part  of  ratiiated  animal^  such  as  sea-eggs,  sea-stars,  drc;  lizards  and  crocodiles^ 
snakes  and  serpents,  turtles  and  tortoises,  toads  and  frogs,  monkeys  and  apes,  fishes^ 
insects,  corals — all  these  present  such  a  claim  on  the  notice  of  a  visitor^  that  he  caa- 
notj  if  he  would ^  pass  them  by. 

If  tliia  large  zoological  collection  do  not  already  exhaust  the  gazing  power  of  one 
visit,  we  may  turn  out  of  this  gallery  into  the  adjoining  Miiimilog\c(d  Oalltty^  whers 
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a  new  department  of  Natural  History  calls  for  attention.  This  noble  gallery  consists 
of  four  or  five  rooms  in  one  range,  every  room  having  wall-cases  and  table-cases. 
For  the  greater  part,  the  specimens  in  the  table-cases  illustrate  mineralogy,  while 
those  in  the  wall-cases  belong  to  fossil  geology.  Here,  again,  order  and  system  are 
observed ;  the  minerals  being  arranged  accordbig  to  the  principal  chemical  substance 
which  each  specimen  contains.  First  occur  the  minerals  containing  iron ;  then  those 
whose  importance  is  due  to  copper;  then  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  and  so  on. 
Considerable  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  arrangement  intelligible  to  M  visitors,  by 
inscriptions  on  the  cases  and  on  the  chief  specimens;  and  opportunities  are  here 
afforded  for  seeing  how  gorgeous  is  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  metallic  ores  and 
minerals.  The  large  masses  of  meteoric  iron  which  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  brilliant-coloured  anthracite  from  Ceylon ;  the  medallion  of  Berzelius,  wrought  in 
•  the  metal  selenium,  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover ;  the  intensely-yellow  sulphuret 
of  selenium ;  the  dazzling  ores  of  zinc ;  the  pure  rock  crystal ;  the  sparkling 
diamonds,  and  jaspers,  and  amethysts,  and  other  gems ;  the  delicate  wood-opal, 
wrought  into  boxes — these  are  some  among  the  almost  innumerable  objects  which 
rivet  the  eye,  and  merit  examination.  A  new  science  is  Ulustrated,  and  a  new  train 
of  thoughts  interested,  by  the  contents  of  the  wall-cases  on  either  side  of  this  gallery. 
They  comprise,  for  the  most  part,  specimens  of  fossil  geology,  many  of  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  strong  attention.  The  commencement  of  the  series  shows  ex- 
amples of  fossil  botany,  such  as  submerged  algse  or  weeds ;  impressions  of  leaves  on 
strata  of  coal-slate ;  other  impressions  of  ferns  in  day-slate ;  and  beautiftd  specimens 
of  polished  fossil-wood,  as  hard  as  stone,  but  yet  exhibiting  the  ligneous  structure. 

But  it  is  in  the  fossil  animal  remains  that  this  collection  is  most  remarkable.  Here 
we  have  evidence  of  a  former  state  of  animal  existence,  prior  to  any  species  now  known 
upon  the  earth.  The  salamander,  the  gigantic  iguanodon,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, the  extraordinary  specimen  brought  from  Lyme  Regis  by  Mr.  Conybeare  ; 
the  fossil  fishes,  some  of  huge  size ;  the  skeleton  of  the  extinct  species  of  elk,  and 
that  of  the  monstrous  mastodon — all  appeal  to  us  as  pages  in  the  past  history  of 
creation. 

The  Upper  Rooms  :— Western  Galleries. 

In  the  western  wing  of  the  building  are  three  rooms — ^the  Egyptian  Roomy  the 
Bronze  Room,  and  the  Etruscan  Room  ;  opening  one  into  another,  and  containing  an 
immense  assemblage  of  curious  productions. 

Who  that  has  entered  the  Egyptian  Room  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  mummies  and  mummy-cases  ?  Who  can  resist  the  impulse  to 
carry  the  thoughts  back  to  the  time — reckoned  by  an  interval  of  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  years — ^when  Kebhsnauf  and  Sioumautf,  Menka-re  and  Oukhsnope, 
Iriouirooui  and  Khousmos,  and  the  other  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  unpronounceable 
names  are  recorded — were  among  the  walking  and  talking  inhabitants  of  Egypt ! 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  pains  tiiken  to  prepare  the  dead  bodies  so  as  to 
remain  uncrumbled  for  three,  or  perhaps  four,  thousand  years.  The  cleaning  and 
embalming  of  the  body,  the  wrapping  in  bandages  of  fine  linen  covered  with  gum, 
and  the  enclosure  in  a  profusely-painted  wooden  case — all  show  how  much  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  mummies,  which  are 
filled  with  aromatic  resins,  present  an  olive-coloured  tint ;  their  skin  is  dry,  flexible, 
and  contracted,  like  tanned  leather ;  the  features  are  distinct,  and  appear  to  be  like 
those  that  existed  in  life  ;  and  the  teeth,  hair,  and  eyebrows  are  generally  perfect. 
It  is  certainly  calculated  to  give  rise  to  an  interesting  train  of  thought,  when  we 
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reflect  Ihat  the  mummies  placed  in  this  room  (some  of  them  at  le&st)  were 
BO  far  back  m  the  period  when  Mosca  and  the  Israelites  were  in  Kgjpt ;  ftni  thit 
they  have  remained  undeatrojed  and  imrotted  throughout  all  the  hxisj  scenes  of  til 
intorvening  periods 

Tbere  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  art  or  industry  but  is  illustrated  hj  the  coattclilf 
this  room,  Tliey  are  all  worthy  of  close  attention  :  for  in  some  cases  the  matertil,ii 
others  the  form,  in  others  the  colour,  and  in  others  the  uses,  furnish  instructire  rrv 
dence  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  wooden  figures  brought  fnm 
tombs  ;  the  bronze  offerings  of  private  worship  \  the'  porcelain  figures,  perforated  !<r 
attachment  to  the  network  or  necklaces  of  mummies  ;  the  painted,  gilt,  stone,  hf<os|i^ 
silver,  and  porcelain  «ieitios,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  inches  in  height — the^e 
religious  notions  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  So  likewise  do  the  figures  of 
animals,  such  as  the  jackal,  the  hippopotamus^  the  baboon,  the  lion,  the  cat,  the 
and  also  the  strange  compounds  of  haU-maa,  half-brute,  in  which  ancient  pagtnuri 
BO  much  delighted. 

The  articles  of  household  furniture,  or  models  of  them  on  a  small  scale,  are  hdt' 
resting  in  another  point  of  view,  as  carrying  the  imagination  to  the  homes  of 
ancicot  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  stools  and  chairs  ;  the  couches 
pillows  ;  the  keys,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  and  handles  ;  the  tables,  and  salverst^  and  W- 
ketf* ;  the  models  of  a  honse^  a  granary,  and  a  yard  ;  then,  again,  the  articles  of  ifcl 
toilet,  such  as  the  black  wig,  the  cap^  aprons,  tunic,  sandals,  shoes^  combsy 
studs,  cases  for  containing  the  eyelid  paint,  and  painting  implements — all  ims 
ing  of  a  little  examination.  Numerous,  too,  arc  the  vases  aui  lamps,  the  bowls 
cups,  the  agricultural  iniplcmcDtB,  the  warlike  weaffonSj  the  writing  and  pain 
plement^,  the  working  tools  and  weaving  loom?!,  the  toy^,  and  the  musical  in^tru: 
One  of  the  cases  in  the  room  contains  a  vaet  number  of  amulets,  and  scarahop! 
sculptured  beetles  ;  they  once  formed  portions  of  nccklace<>,  bracelets,  rings,  or  othff 
articles  of  personal  adornment  ;  and,  whether  in  the  form  of  beetles,  hogs,  cr  otlwf 
animals,  and  whether  formed  of  amethysts,  camelians,  basalt,  serpentine,  loarbl^tf 
porcelain,  they  were  all  intended  as  charms  to  avert  evil  from  the  wearer. 

The  Bronze  Room  next  a-ljoiuing  the  Egyptian  Room,  obtains  its  name  from  ^ 
chief  of  the  Museum  bronzes  being  tbere  placed  ;  but  it  contains  many  other  articles 
formed  of  other  materials.  The  beautiful,  the  grotesque,  the  ingenious — all  mtA 
with  illustration  among  the  bronzes  which  occupy  the  table-cases  in  this  roouu 
Many  of  the  small  ligures  were  Penates,  or  family  and  domestic  deities  of  the  Ha. 
mans :  tsome  of  them  tiny  speeiroen^  not  above  an  inch  in  hei,i^ht,  and  few  cf  theia' 
reaching  to  the  height  of  twelve  inchcft.  Roman  weights  and  trinkdts,  and  metil 
mirrors,  tripods,  and  candelabra^  and  lamps — are  among  the  articles  of  metaL 

The  lutruitam  Itoam,  next  beyond  the  Brouxe  Room^  is  one  of  the  most  iiit«i«stiif 
in  tbe  ^[useura,  in  respect  to  the  passion  (for  it  seems  almost  to  have  amounted  H 
such)  which  the  Etruscans  showed  for  vases,  The  Etruscan  torobs  were  long  knows' 
to  contain  relics  of  the  departcil  race;  but  it  is  only  within  tbe  last  fa  w  years 
attention  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  mattcn  Subterriinean  tombs  hare 
opened,  and  sarcophagi  and  vases  found  in  them.  Many  of  the  sarcophagi,  rf 
obtained,  are  now  deposited  in  the  lower  sabx^ns  of  tbe  Museum, 
have  stated ;  and  hundreds  of  the  vases  ai-e  ]>laced  in  the  Ktruaoan  n/K>iA 
Many  of  the  tombs  were  almost  filled  with  vases;  and  of  the  character 
these  vases  the  contents  of  the  Etniscan  lloom  will  afibrd  us  a  very  sufficieol 
notion.     The  shelves  and  cases  exhibit  a  variety  of  elegant  forms,  from  the  titi 

Some  of  these  yases  are  made  af  hearj  blidl 


salver  to  the  tall  and  slender  vase. 
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we  with  figures  on  them  in  bas-relief;  others  have  pale  back-grounds,  with  figures 
ef  a  deep  reddish  maroon  colour  ;  then  come  others  with  black  figures  upon  red  or 

'  orange  back-grounds.    The  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  early  and  formal  style 
of  art,  many  of  them  grotesque,  and  all  less  remarkable  for  artistic  taste  than  as 
illustrations  of  the  mythology  and  train  of  thought  at  that  period. 
The  rooms  and  galleries  southward  of  the  Etruscan  Room,  on  the  west  side  of  the 

'building,  though  finished  and  open,  are  not  yet  filled  with  specimens. 

The  Upper  Rooks: — Ethnographical  Rook. 
At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  buUding  we  turn  again  to  the  left,  and  enter  a  long 
gallery  called  the  Ethnographiad  Room,    Now,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  superin- 
'  tendents  of  the  Museum  would  condescend  a  little  to  the  wants  of  their  Tisitors,  in 
'  respect  to  such  a '  hard  word '  as  this.    The  word  is  a  rare  puzzle  to  many  an  un- 
learned person.    The  Chinese  bell,  and  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  skin  dresses, 
and  the  grotesque  figures — ^how  do  they  become  '  ethnographical,'  and  what  does  it 
mean  1    It  might  be  worth  while  to  adopt  some  secondary  inscription,  to  denote  that 
€thno8  is  the  Greek  name  for  ncUicm  or  tribe,  and  that  national  manners  and  customs, 
arts  and  implements,  are  illustrated  by  tlft  specimens  deposited  in  this  room.    The 
room  is  divided  into  nations,  and  in  that  sense  it  becomes  ethnographical. 

The  nations  whose  productions  are  here  exhibited  to  us,  hare  certainly  displayed 
Tery  curious  and  yaried  ingenuity.  Look  at  the  Chinese  department,  with  its  little 
figures  of  beggars,  mandarins,  gods,  and  goddesses :  its  trinkets  in  iTory  and  hard 
wood.  Look  in  succession  at  the  Burmesey  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Japanese  depart- 
ments. There  is  the  gilt  image  of  Guadama,  the  Burmese  idol,  in  all  its  hideous 
glitter;  the  Hindoo  deities,  in  wood  and  bronze  ;  the  Hindoo  measures,  and  vessels, 
and  arms ;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  matchlocks,  bows,  arrows,  shoes,  mirrors, 
screens,  musical  instruments,  inlaid  boxes  ;  the  collection  of  half-clothed  little 
figures,  six  or  eight  inches  in  height — all,  if  not  beautiful,  are  at  least  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  things  which  meet  with  admiration  in  the  East.  The  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  too,  contain  two  specimens  of  much  interest.  One  is  a  Chinese 
bell,  about  fire  feet  in  height,  which  was  cast  about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  troops  from  a  temple  at  Ningpo,  in  1844.  The  figures  of 
Buddha,  on  the  upper  part ;  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  beneath  ;  the  handle  formed 
of  a  crouching  dragon — aU  are  worthy  of  close  inspection,  as  a  very  creditable  speci- 
men of  Chinese  manufacture  in  metal.  The  other  article  on  the  floor-stands  is  a 
Tnodel  of  a  gaudy  moveable  temple,  such  as  would  excite  the  reverence  of  the  inha- 
l>itants  of  the  Camatic,  in  the  southern  part  of  India. 

Pass  on  from  thence  to  the  compartments  containing  the  African,  the  ^orth 
American,  the  Peruvian,  the  Ouianian,  the  Chilian,  and  the  Mexican  antiquities  ; 
»nd  see  the  numerous  illustrations  there  afforded  of  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  the 
industrial  occupations  of  those  nations.  How  creditable  to  the  weavers  of  Central 
Africa  is  that  richly-decorated  piece  of  cloth,  woven  in  narrow  strips ;  and  the  Foulah 
cloak,  from  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  striped  specimens  from  Ashantee  !  Then  the 
Ashantee  loom,  by  which  such  fabrics  are  wrought,  is  worth  looking  at.  As  for  the 
Dther  Ashantee  curiosities — the  umbrellas,  the  padlocks,  the  tobacco-pipes,  the  fly- 
Qappers,  the  sandals,  the  musical  instruments — they  meet  the  eye  by  scores.  The 
itone  and  terracotta  figures  of  the  Mexican  collection,  mostly  purchased  from  Mr. 
Bullock's  museum,  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  America 
Long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Columbus ;  and  so  likewise  do  the  Aztec  vases,  idols,  and 
ornaments ;  the  Peruvian  mununies,  silver  ornaments,  vessels,  silver  images ;  and 
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Chilian  untiquUies  of  a  similar  kind.    Nations  once  Oourkhed  where  ndv 
abound  ;  SLud  large  portions  of  the  human  famU  j  have  passed  awa^  m  Ameria^  titk! 
hardly  any  relica  left  l>chitid  to  say  who  or  what  they  were. 

Thus  may  the  vii^itor  go  round  the  Ethnogiaphical  Boom,  cuUivatlng  RcquaiiitiHi 
with  each  nation  in  succession.  Tho  Ksquimavs  of  North  America,  the  Fn 
Sandmck  IdamUrs^  the  An^raliaju^  and  our  own  BrUisIi  ancestors — ftU 
aented  to  our  view.  The  fur  dresses,  tho  whaleLone  nets,  and  the  fishing 
of  the  Esquimaux  ;  the  winter  and  summ^^r  dref^fesi,  the  ornaments  and 
nnd  vessels  of  the  Tahitians  \  the  Now  Zealand  weapons  and  cordage  and  earrn^  J 
the  tortotBe-shell  honnetj  from  one  of  the  Polynesian  idlanda — all  have  their  pointa  i{ 
interest  to  those  who  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  book,  in  which  to  read  the  eoetal  kii 
tory  of  distant  and  rude  nations.  The  models  of  the  ancient  Druidical  crDmleefai^i 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  some  of  the  metal  and  earthenware  specimeni  ia  lb 
northern  wiill-casea,  belong  to  the  early  curiosities  of  our  own  country.  There  k 
deposited^  in  a  case  on  the  floor  of  the  room  a  model  of  the  Church  of 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  model  here  pi: 
that  of  a  body  of  Thugs  murdering  a  traveller  in  India ;  there  is  a  mnkitu4c 
figures,  all  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  drcfced  in  proper  co5tuti»e  ;  and  the  ouUyii 
the  waylaying,  the  strangulation,  the  digging  of  the  grave,  the  burial,  the 
of  the  booty — all  are  depicted,  or  rather  modelled,  by  a  native  artist. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  this  great  national  collection,  a  coUeetiilj 
which  is  honourable  to  the  country  and  the  individuals  by  whom  it  has  been  grmdoill; 
accumulated.  The  expenditure  on  the  collection  haS|Of  course,  Keen  very  gvtaL  II' 
tlie  first  place,  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  collection,  which  cost  him  ;Cf»0,CKX>,  wid,  at 
refiuest,  ottered  to  the  nation  for  /20,^XM) ;  and  this  sum  was  paid  for  it,  £. 
was  paid  fur  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.,  £10,0CK)  for  Montague  House,  , 
for  altering  aud  repairing  the  house,  and  ^30,000  were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for 
and  wages  of  keepers,  &c.  The  purchases  then  went  on  with  such  rapidity  thai 
cannot  follow  them.  Among  them  was  the  Lausdowne  MSS.,  £4920  ;  the  Arunid 
MSS.,  £3560;  Colonel  Greville's  minerals,  £13,727;  the  Hamilton  vases,  £MX)j 
Phigaleian  sculptures,  £20^000  j  Elgin  sculptures,  -£35,000 — it  is  in  vain,  howcT«f 
to  enumerate  all  the  purchascii.  For  many  years  past  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  very  large  sums  annually  for  these  purposes  connected  with  the  Museum 
make  additions  to  the  various  collections,  to  huild  the  new  structure,  and  to  pay  tlJ 
various  salaries  and  current  expenses  of  the  establishment. 


It  is  plcamnt  to  think  that  a  spirit  is  now  abroad  which  will  probably  l^d  to  tin 
formation  of  museums  in  towns  which  have  hitherto  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  Oi 
referring  to  the  statutes  passed  in  1845,  we  shall  find  that  one  relates  to  the  formatii* 
of  museums,  by  enacting  that  ^rit  shall  bo  lawful  for  tho  council  of  any  munidpoi 
borough,  the  |K)pnlation  of  which  exceeds  10,<Xm:)  persons,  if  such  council  shall  think 
fit  so  to  do,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  suitable  for  mu 
art  and  science  ;"  and  l^y  arranging  how  the  expenses  are  to  W  defrayed.  Tl 
of  admission  is  *'  not  to  exceed  one  penny  for  each  person  ;"  but  if  the  expe&itf 
provided  by  a  borough  rate,  it  Incomes  a  question  whether  a  gratuitous  admls 
would  not  be  far  prefcrahlo.  If  only  a  single  penny  were  charged  at  the  Briti*^! 
Museum  or  the  National  Gallery,  it  would  make  a  most  enormous  difference  in  tb»| 
daily  number  of  visitors.  As  matters  now  stand,  visitors  need  not  think  aliout 
at  all  in  connection  with  their  visits ;  and  this  is  far  preferable* 
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XXXI.    EXHIBITIONS  OF  ART. 


Ths  art  exhibitioiiA  of  London  may  be  classed  into  those  which  belong  to  the  nation, 
thoee  which  belong  to  public  bodies,  the  annual  exhibitions  of  societies  of  artists,  and 
the  collections  of  prirate  individuals.  These  various  collections  are  manifestly  yerj 
fiur  too  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  properly  noticed  in  a  single  number  of  our 
work ;  all  that  we  shall  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  to  glance  hastily  at  them,  and  give 
a  cursory  notice  of  the  more  important. 

The  National  Gallebt. 
The  national  collections,  though  valuable  in  themselves,  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  //" 
great  nation.  One  cannot  but  wish  that  the  National  Gallery  had  either  a  less  ambi- 
tious title,  or  that  those  who  have  influence  over  its  destinies  would  endeavour  to 
make  the  collection  worthy  of  such  a  designation.  There  is  something  to  our  mind 
painful  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  nation  in  this  matter.  From  the  time  (1823)  that  the  ministry  was  induced,  with 
tome  difficulty,  to  purchase  the  Angerstein  pictures,  38  in  number,  private  benefactors 
have  continually  stepped  forth,  sometimes  even  giving  their  entire  collections,  the 
bruits  of  long  years  of  research  and  industry,  and  involving  the  expenditure  of  very 
3arge  sums  of  money,  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  institution  they  deemed  so 
desirable.  Thus,  in  1825,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  had  half  bribed  the  ministry 
Into  the  former  purchase  by  a  promise  of  his  collection,  gave  16  pictures,  valued  at 
■7500  guineas ;  in  1831,  the  Rev.  Holwell  Carr  bequeathed  35  pictures ;  in  1837,  Lieut.- 
iQoIonel  Olney  bequeathed  17  ;  in  1838,  Lord  Famborough  bequeathed  15 ;  and  at 
^rarious  periods  numerous  other  benefactors  have  presented  or  bequeathed  some  69 
■iDore — a  total  of  152  pictures,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  private  munificence,  before 
Kr.  Vernon's  donation  of  his  gallery  of  modem  English  paintings,  containing  no  less  than 
1155  pictures.  And  while  all  this  has  been  doing  for  the  people,  what  has  the  people 
^one  for  itself  ?  Tremble,  public  economists,  as  we  announce  the  profligate  system  of 
Expenditure  which  must  have  been  carried  on !  Great  Britain,  in  the  first  28  years 
^  its  labours  in  the  formation  of  a  Gallery,  has  actually  purchased  on  the  average 
^bove  two  pictures  a  year — we  fear,  almost  three.  But  this  rapid  rate  has  not  been 
^^aintained  of  late  years.  In  1847  one  picture  was  purchased,  but  not  one  of  any 
^ind  has  been  purchased  since !  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  this  year  of  grace  1851,  we  pos- 
Mss  not  less  than  220  pictures  (exclusive  of  the  Vernon  Gallery),  filling  very  nearly 
•liree  moderate-sized  apartments  and  one  small  one ;  and  that  of  these  220  pictures 
^^uired  in  28  years,  no  less  than  68  have  been  purchased  ! 

But,  seriously,  if  we  really  do  believe  in  the  value  of  such  exhibitions,  how  are  we 
^  account  for  our  faith  being  so  very  unproductive  of  tangible  results  ?  There  is  a 
^llection  at  Frankfort,  of  recent  date,  and  owing  its  existence  to  an  individual,  which 
^ Iready  nearly  doubles  our  collection  in  the  National  Gallery;  at  Berlin  a  Gallery 
^as  commenced  about  the  same  period  as  our  gallery,  and  it  has  already  about  1200 
Pictures;  the  Dresden  Gallery  contains  about  1850;  the  Louvre,  1406,  exclusive  of 
tie  Spanish  pictures ;  the  Florentine,  1200  ;  whilst  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  people 
Possess,  in  the  magnificent  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  a  new  Gallery  numbering  nearly 
^KK)  pictures.    Is  it  that  the  people  of  England  have  no  taste  for  these  things? 
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Every  puWic  exhibition  <?f  works  of  art  contradicts  such  a  notion.  But  the  KAiic^iil 
CJaliery  iUelf  presents  in  its  own  records  decisive  testimony  that  it  is  not  the  |>ei  jU 
who  are  indifferent.  Let  us  hut  think  for  a  moment  of  the  nuralier  of  visitors^  mhiA 
haa  amounted  in  a  single  year  to  600,000,  and  which  is  constantly  increii«ing,  and  «" 
must  bo  still  moro  surprised  at  the  pitiful  spirit  in  which  the  Natiofi&l  Gallery  In 
been  treated.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  excellent  works  have  been  purcfaaMd ;  ai4 
it  is  on  ©very  account  desiralde  that  fewer  worka  should  be  purchased^  w>  that  tlwj 
be  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  ;  but  it  is  undeuitkble  that  within  the  last  tta  Jt%:^ 
many  paintings  of  the  very  highest  character  have  been  sold,  frequently  by 
fiuction^  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  have  been  pi 
foreign  Governments  or  private  individuak,  without  an  effort  having  beea 
secure  any  of  them  for  the  British  nation. 

The  building  in  Trafalgar  Sijuare,  in  the  western  wing  of  which  the  national  colic 
\    tion  of  pictures  is  deposited,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  Tisiti 
London.     It  was  erected  between  IH'32  and  1838,  from  a  design  by  Willimm  Wil 
and  is  universally  condemned  as  inelegant  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  its  pi 
The  roojQs,  too,  are  small  and  ilWighted,  and  hardly  sufficient  for  even  the 
scanty  collection  ;  altogether,  indeed,  the  National  Gallery  h  a  discredit  to  the  natt 
Not  so,  however,  the  general  management  of  the  institution — that  is  most  liberal 
judicious  ;  the  public  are  admitted  the  first  four  days  iu  the  wcek^  without  fees 
invidious  distinctions  ;   the  other  two  days  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  sttidi 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  the  Gallery  iu  somewhat  short  of  £1000  a  year. 

We  propose  now  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the  Gallery  in  something  like 
logical  order.     Unfortunatelvt  we  seek  in  vain  in  Trafalgar  Square  for  any  "  colli 
of  specimens  in  painting  from  the  earliest  times  of  its  revival^  tracing  the  pii 
representations  of  sacred  subjects  from  the  ancient  Byzantine  types  of  the  beadf 
iMadonnas  and  Apostles,  through  the  gradual  development  of  taste  and  design 
seuBibility  to  colour,  aided  by  the  progress  in  science,  which  at  length  bumt  out « 
fullest  splendour  when  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Corrcggio, 
Titian  were  living  at  the  same  time.'^     Two  pictures  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (I300-L 
alone  represent  this  long  and  important  period  of  development.     But  eommi 
with  the  men  we  have  named,  the  grand  masters  of  the  schools  of  modem 
the  chief  features  of  European  arlistical  history  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
time,  with  sufficient  precitiiou  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  means  of  these  220 
Of    the   works   of    tbat    universal    and   extraordinary  geniui,    Liotiardo   da  T^ 
(1452-1519),  wo  have  but  one  example,  *  Christ  disputing  with  the  Boctorv  ttnd 
authenticity  of  that  has  been  made  matter  of  doubt.     It  is,  however,  a  very 
picture,  and  in  good  pres^ervation.     Passing  from  the  founder  of  the  Milan  school 
the  still  greater  founder  of  the  Florentine,  Michael  Angelo  (1474*1563),  wc  are 
reminded  of  the  defects  of  the  Gallery.     Of  all  the  works  of  that  mighty 
spiiit,  wo  have  here  no  original  direct  from  his  hand  ;  the  extraordinary  little 
ture  entitled  *  Michael  Angelo*s  Dream  *  being  but  a  copy,  probably  by  one  of 
pupils.     There  is  another  picture  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  belonging  to 
national  collection,  but  it  is  not  exbibited,  and  we  confess  to  having  no  desire  to 
it  exhibited.     It  is  undoubtedly  not  by  Michael  Angelo,  whilst  both  conceptioo 
treatment  are  coarse  and  meretricious.    The  great  painter^fl  share  In  the  '  Raiaaf 
Lazarus,'  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  Gallery,  is  confined  to  the 
sition  and  drawing,  the  pictuie  itself  being  painted  by  Sebastian  del    PiomKcv 
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orious  portraifc-painter  and  colourist,  but  uneqiial  to  the  requirements  of  such  a 
>rk.  Mrs.  Jameson  believes  the  facts  to  have  been  these  : — Michael  Angelo,  with 
aracteristic  haughtiness,  disdained  to  enter  into  any  acknowledged  rivalry  with 
iphael,  and  put  forward  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  no  unworthy  competitor  of  the 
eat  Roman  painter.  To  determine  this  point,  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
^rward  Clement  YIL,  commissioned  this  picture  of  the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus'  from 
bastian,  and  at  the  same  time  commissioned  Raphael  to  paint  the  'Trausfigura- 
»n  ;'  both  were  intended  as  altar-pieces  for  his  cathedral  of  Karbonne,  he  haying 
«ly  been  created  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  by  Francis  I.  On  thb  occasion  Michael 
igelo,  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  friend  Sebastian,  furnished  him  with  the 
sign,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  drew  some  of  the  figures  himself  on  the  canvas  * ;  but 
was  so  far  from  doing  this  secretly,  that  Raphael  heard  of  it,  and  is  said  to  havo 
slaimed,  '*  Michael  Angelo  has  graciously  favoured  me,  in  that  he  has  deemed  me 
rthy  to  compete  with  himself,  and  not  with  Sebastian.'*  The  two  pictures  were 
bibited  together  at  Rome,  in  1520,  the  year  of  Raphael's  death  ;  when,  according 
Yasari,  both  were  infinitely  admired,  though  the  supereminent  grace  and  beauty  of 
phael  gained  the  general  suffrage  of  victory.  Some  other  specimens  of  the  Floren- 
e  school  are  in  the  Gallery ;  one  a  *  Holy  Family,'  said  to  be  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
.0,  after  Michael  Angelo  and  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  ranks  third  in  the  school,  but  which 
probably  not  by  him,  though  unfortunately  our  only  presumed  specimen  of  the 
Ater. 

Imong  the  pictures  here  that  enable  as  to  judge  of  the  state  of  painting  prior 
the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  constellation  just  enumerated,  are  one  by 
n  Eyck,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  two  by  Francia,  and  one  by  Pietro 
rugino,  Raphael's  master.  Francia  (1450-1517)  belonged  to  what  may  be  termed 
i  early  Bolognese  school.  Francia's  pictures  consist  of  the  two  portions  of  an 
ar-piece,  namely,  a  '  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,'  and  on  a  lunette  or  arch,  a 
ead  Christ,'  the  head  supported  by  the  Virgin  Mother  on  her  lap,  and  with  angels 
the  head  and  feet ;  both  so  pure,  so  simple,  and  so  holy  in  character  and  expres- 
Q,  that  the  sight  of  them,  amidst  the  miscellaneous  assemblages  of  pictures  around, 
ms  like  a  sudden  light  from  above.  The  '  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John,'  by 
rugino  (144&-1524),  has  much  of  the  same  simplicity,  purity,  and  elevation,  and 
ws  that  Raphael's  master  deserves  attention  and  honour  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
at  he  must  have  taught  his  "divine"  pupil,  as  much  as  for  the  mere  accidental 
t  of  his  having  been  Raphael's  master.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  hardly  an 
tance  of  one  man  of  such  thoroughly  original  and  independent  powers  as  the 
nter  of  the  '  Cartoons,'  deriving  so  much  from  another  as  did  the  painter  of  the 
[uisite  '  Madonnas,'  that  have  filled  the  civilized  world  in  one  form  and  another 
h  the  sense  of  divinest  loveliness,  many  of  which  are  known  to  have  been 
rowed  from  Perugino,  though  enhanced  in  the  borrowing.  We  are  much  richer 
>ur  specimens  of  Raphael  (1483-1520)  than  of  the  other  great  men  we  have  men- 
led.  We  have  the  'St.  Catherine,'  so  pure  and  noble  in  conception,  and  so  admirable 
execution  ;  the  cartoon  of  the  '  Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  belonging  to  the  same 
;inal  series  of  twelve  as  the  seven  at  Hampton  Court,  and  deposited  here  by  the 
emors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a  work  which  one  caxmot  help  fancying  must 
e  been  traced  by  the  hand  as  well  as  the  energy  of  a  giant ;  the  portrait  of  '  Pope 
ius,'  a  master- work  in  all  the  essentials  of  grand  portrait-painting ;  and  lastly. 

Several  of  the  original  drawings  by  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  particular  the 
.  sketches  for  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
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the  *  Vision  of  a  Knight^*  an  exqui^ito  fipecimen  of  his  earlier  m&nner.  Th«ii 
all  Taluable  worku^  though  far  too  few  in  number  and  too  small  in  scale  to  do  jtu 
to  thia  woii'ierful  pzLintcr,  who,  like  ShaksperOf  »eemed  the  product  of  the  nuDf^li^l 
grealneai  of  hifl  time.  Vasari  saji  of  tho  portrait  of  the  Pope,  now  in  the  6alici;« 
that  it  waA  so  like  as  to  iniipire  fear  aa  if  it  wero  alirc  ;  a  remark  that  giTes  us  a  iir 
glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  great  patron  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An^ 
the  pupib  of  Raphael  we  have  a  apecimcn  in  a  *  Charity '  of  his  chief  fa^ 
Giulio  Romano  0492-1 '>46),  who  aBsisted  him  in  many  of  his  works,  was  madi? 
him  his  chief  heir  when  he  died,  and,  what  was  still  more  remarkable^  waa 
flioned  by  Raphaers  express  direction  to  complete  the  works  he  should 
unfinished.  The  *  Charity'  is  a  small  piettLre,  and  therefore  not  exactly 
claas  to  illustrate  Homano's  excelleQce  ;  it  is  in  grand  mythological  subjecu. 
scale  of  profiortionate  grandeur  that  his  soul  found  room  to  deTelop  itself 
Qarofalo  (14^1-L'5r>9)^  so  called  from  his  device,  the  cloTc-pink,  was  another  p< 
of  RapbaeFs  ;  two  of  hia  works  adorn  the  Gallery.  Of  the  remaining  paintcn  of 
Ri>m»n  school,  Baroccio  {ir»2.s-l*jl2)  contributes  one  picture,  a  *  lloly  Faoiilj/ 
Toindirig  ua  of  the  sajiug  applied  to  him  as  to  Parrhasius,  that  hia  peraonagei 
as  though  they  fed  on  roaes ;  Caravaggio  (156^-101)9)  one,  *  Christ  and  thi 
Disciples  at  Emmnust/  Tulgar  enough  in  conception,  but  rich  and  true  in 
was  aaid  of  him  by  one  of  the  Ciiracci^  that  he  *' ground  flesh''  rather  than 
Guercino  {159€uir>6C)  one,  a  *Dead  Christ  with  two  Angels,'  in  which  we  may 
Caravaggio's  influence  over  his  fiiend  In  the  striking  effecta  of  the  light  and  shsiic; 
with  an  elegance  and  dignity  that  Caravaggio  had  no  conception  of;  Mola  (16Li- 
IGft^)  three,  among  them  a  very  beautiful  *Holy  Family  repoalDg  ;'  Carlo  Maratti 
(lf>2.^1713)  one  ;  and  Pannini  (ia91-17(>4)  one. 

The  remarkable  and  most  harmonioua  yariety  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Icadtfi 
in  the  modem  artistical  movement  is  very  striking  ;  it  seems  almost  Itko  a  oti 
version  of  the  story  of  Minerva  and  the  head  of  Jupiter — painting  at  once  apixmr^i 
to  spring  upon  the  world  so  fully  armed  and  appoioted.  Whilst  Raphael  gave  tt* 
new  conceptions  of  lovelinesa  in  feature  and  form,  of  composition  and  of  chaiadir, 
and  Michael  Angelo  drew  godii  and  men  like  gods,  in  vesting  them  with  an 
suj^ematural  grandeur,  Titian  (1477-1576)  and  his  followers,  dipping  their 
the  rainbow,  witched  the  world  with  their  colouring,  leaving  to  Coireggio  the  perfdol- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  ail  the  subtle  mysteries  of  light  and  ahada.  And  now 
Gallery  begins  to  look  rich.  Of  Titian  there  are  five  examples,  and  three  of  theiD,il 
leai^t,  glorious  examples  of  the  inaater.  Look  at  that  great  Idack  aagle  with  ottl^ 
strutched  wings  soaring  away  with  the  beautiful  boy,  Ganymede,  the  future  esf^ 
bearer  of  the  gods.  What  fine  contrasts  of  colour  I  what  delicious  effects  of  isM 
ill  the  rosy  limbs !  or  this  *  Venus  and  Adouia,'  which,  in  the  words  of  Ludoviw 
l>o!ce,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  on  seeing  a  duplicate,  "  no  one,  however  chill#<i 
by  ago  or  bard  of  heart,  can  behold  without  feeling  all  the  bloud  in  his  veins  warm^il 
into  tcnderncBs  ;"  or  greatest  of  all,  this  *  Bacchus  and  Ariadue,*  which  we  htelierc  t** 
be  <me  of  the  finest  things  of  its  class  in  existence^. 

•  A  few  years  ago  a  grwt  outcry  waa  made  about  ^e  injury  which  some  of  the  fiatr  pJf' 
tares  in  the  National  Oallery  had  aurtaincd  by  deamng.  The  cleaning  had  been  exwvtH 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  C,  L,)  Ea«jtlakc,  a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  knoir 
ledge  and  love  of  ancient  art  aa  for  hia  own  exeellence  ba  a  painU'r;  and  several  of  the  nw**' 
eminent  painters  of  the  day  testiiicd  to  tbe  real  benefit  which  the  picUires  had  derived  ftwn 
cleaning;  yet  the  outcry  was  continued,  and  i«  still  occarioaally  rtjvived.     This  painting «if 
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le  other  illustrioui  artists  of  the  school  of  the  city  of  the  waters,  Qiorgione 
511)  is  said  to  have  painted  the  '  Death  of  Peter  the  Martyr*  which  is  in  the 
;  but  the  work  suggests  little  of  the  merits  of  him  who  was  no  \mworthy 

Titian.  It  is  unquestionably  ascribed  to  him  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
>f  Giorgione  are  very  scarce.  We  haye  already  mentioned  the  share  that 
in  del  Piombo  (1485-1647)  had  in  the  great  picture  of  the  'Raising  of 
I.'    Of  his  own  works  there  are  two ;  a  portrait  of  Giulia  Gonsaga,  and  a 

with  portraits  of  himself  (a  magnificent-looking  fellow,  certainly,  with  a 
hat  would  do  honour  to  an  eastern  emperor)  and  Cardinal  Hippolito,  the 
IS  of  his  time,  who,  without  territories  or  subjects,  lived  at  Bologna  in  a  state 
rpassed  any  Italian  potentate's  ;  and  when  the  Pope  caused  some  representa- 
>  be  made  to  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  some  of  his  retainers,  as 
(sary  to  him,  replied,  '^I  do  not  retain  them  in  my  court  because  I  have 
1  for  their  senrices,  but  because  they  have  occasion  for  mine."  The  ''fiery 
tto"  is  represented  in  the  Gallery  by  a  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon.'  The 
•roductions  of  the  Venetian  school  are  a  portrait  by  Bassano  (1510-1592),  the 
Rembrandt,  as  he  has  been  called ;  a  curious  picture  representing  the  building 
Tower  of  Babel,  where  the  mode  of  building  so  important  a  work  seems  as 
re  as  the  time,  by  Bassano*s  son,  Leandro  (1558-1623)  :  a  '  Consecration  of  St. 
ks,*  and  a  '  Rape  of  Europa,'  by  Paul  Veronese  (1530-1588),  the  first  a  veiy 
rk,  but  still  giving  us  inadequate  notions  of  the  gorgeous  style  of  the  artist : 
elia  and  her  Children,*  by  Padovanino  (1552-1617);  a  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  by 
idro  Veronese  (1582-1648),  called  also  '  TOrbetto,*  from  a  noticeable  event  in  the 
*s  history,  his  having  when  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  said  to  have 
is  own  father ;  and  Canaletto  (1697-1768),  from  whom  we  have  four  pictures. 
In  and  round  Venice,  the  subjects  that  of  all  others  his  fancy  best  loved 
riate  in. 

I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Corroggio,"  said  the  great  Venetian,  on  seeing 
the  works  of  the  latter ;  and  we  can  feel  the  full  force  of  the  eloquent  and 
ignificant  exclamation,  as  we  look  upon  these  treasures  of  art,  the  '  Mercury 
nus  teaching  Cupid  to  read,*  the  '  Ecce  Homo  *  (who  that  has  once  seen  can 
rget  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  that  picture,  which  is  finer  even  than  that 
Lst),  and  '  The  Holy  Family'  (La  Vierge  au  Panier),  three  of  the  great  artist's 
t  works  :  there  are  also  two  different  pictures  of  studies  of  heads,  angels,  and 
im,  but  these  are  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and  the  '  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
'  though  this  last  is  either  a  copy  or  a  duplicate  of  the  original  in  the  posses- 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  '  Mercury  and  Venus,*  by  Correggio  (1494-1534), 
rery  respect  an  admirable  example  of  the  style  of  that  great  painter,  and  is 

one  of  the  master-pieces  of  art.  Nothing  scarcely  can  be  conceived  more 
ul  or  more  graceful  in  design,  sentiment,  expression  and  colour  than  is  this 
ng  picture ;  and  the  execution  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  conception.  In  his 
lation  of  it  the  artist  is  as  much  entranced  as  the  most  untutored  observer, 
it  all  this  perfection  of  hand,  heart,  and  soul  was  achieved  in  ignorance  of  the 

s  and  Ariadne,  one  that  was  especially  pointed  out  as  having  suffered  most  from  the 
,  happened  to  have  been,  for  some  three  months  before,  regularly  under  the  eye  of  the 
of  this  note,  whilst  copying  a  picture  placed  beside  it;  and  he  asserts,  without  any 
ion,  that  in  every  point  wherein  it  had  been  described  to  have  been  injured  it  remained 
ed,  or  only  so  far  altered  as  the  removal  of  dirt  and  dark  varnish  necessarily  altered 
so  Ua  improved  it. 
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great  works  of  hig  contemporaries,  consequently  was  an  altogether  tmaaded  admf 
upon  the  state  of  art  tkat  prevailed  when  be  began  his  career  in  his  own  fiilR 
Lombardj  !     But  so  it  was  ;  and  wh^n  at  la.st  a  production  of  Raphaers  met  hii  ^ 

a  *  St.  Cecilia' — we   can  inmgino   and   BjmpatkiBe  with   the  vmried   feelings 

emotions  that  it  called  forth.  *'  Well,  I  run  a  painter  too,"  were  his  first  woidi, 
a  long  examination.  Thouj^h  not  a  pupil,  Parmigiano  (1503-1 540)  was  OTidentif 
imitator  of  Correggio  ;  he  is  the  painter  of  this  tall  picture,  *  the  Vision  of  St  J&mi 
where  St,  John,  in  the  foreground,  is  pointing  to  the  Virgin  and  youthful  Chxiilft 
the  clouds,  while  St.  Jerome  is  asleep  in  the  background.  A  great  compliment  kom 
was  paid  through  the  medium  of  this  work,  if  Waagen's  supposition  be  correct,  M 
it  was  this  on  which  Parmigiano  was  engaged  during  the  assault  upon  Rome  bj  tk 
troops  of  the  Coo^table  Boixrbon  ;  an  event  of  which  the  painter  was  so  delightfalll 
unconscious,  that  the  first  news  he  received  of  it  came  in  the  shnpe  of  the  hoitiii 
Qerman  soldiers  looking  to  sec  what  plunder  might  be  obtained.  What  followed  vf 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  blot  all  remembranc<;s  of  former  misdeeds  of  the  Godil 
and  Vandals  of  the  north.  The  soldiers  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  work  before  lli«. 
became  entranced  ]*j  its  beautj,  and  quitted  the  place,  as  one  that  shotild  be  msid 
from  all  tumults,  even  the  very  unscrupulous  and  unrespecting  ones  of  wmr,  UbCi^ 
tunatcly,  another  party  afterwards  seized  the  painter,  and  exacted  i^nsom,  in  ceoH' 
quence  of  which  he  left  Komc  in  pot^erty,  and  went  to  Bologna,  where  and  at  I^BM 
he  grew  again  wealthy  and  famous — then  left  the  real  art  of  alchemy  he  pommd 
for  the  nominal  one,  and  died  poor.  Though  executed  at  the  early  age  of  ^4,  ll* 
*  Vision  of  St.  Jerome*  is  esteemed,  in  spite  of  its  exaggerations  and  other  defects^  am 
of  Farmigiano's  finest  productions. 

Of  the  Paduan  school  and  its  chief,  Andrea  Martegna,  we  have  nothing  ;  but  a( 
the  Ferrara  school,  a  kind  of  branch  of  the  Paduan,  there  are  three  pictures^  two  \/j 
Mazzolino  da  Ferrara  (14S9-Lj3()),  and  one  by  Ercole  Grandi  da  Ferrara  (1491*1531); 
all  religious  subjects,  and  all  interesting,  as  showing  the  state  of  art  in  that  part  <tf 
Italy  before  Garofalo  returned  from  RaphaeFs  studio,  and  informed  his  wofki  witfc 
much  of  his  master's  grace  and  grandeur. 

By  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  followers  of  the  great  men  who  ha4  ahed  m^ 
splendour  over  the  commencement  of  the  century  had  ceased  to  deserve  that  nasM^ 
and  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  rather  called  Iheir  caricaturists ;  sudi,  lor 
instance,  in  tbeir  more  importimt  works,  were  the  professed  disciples  of  the  great 
Florentine,  Vasari,  the  historian  of  painting,  and  Bronzino,  whom  we  hare  befoft 
mentioned.  Signs  of  decay  were  everywhere  Tisible.  But  the  progress  of  the  new 
faith  infused  new  vigour  and  energy  into  the  old  one  ;  and  where  the  contest  did  not 
end  in  establishing  the  Protestant,  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  refix  more  finnlj  on  ill 
foundation  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Such  was  the  case  in  Italy  ;  and  the  vti 
soon  felt  the  impulse.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
liYiog  at  Bologna  two  brothers  and  their  cousin,  bent  on  no  less  a  task  than  the 
establishment  of  a  grand  school  of  painting  of  a  somewhat  different  class  than  any 
that  had  gone  before.  To  the  results  of  a  close  study  of  nature  aud  of  the  antique 
they  desired  to  add  the  results  of  an  equally  attentive  examination  of  CTery  great 
master's  peculiar  qualities  ;  and  thus  produce,  in  theory  at  least,  works  of  still  loftier 
excellence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  they  did  not  succeed.  No  cuch 
system  has  ever  produced  works  of  the  highest  order.  The  Caraoci,  baring  mad« 
themselves  worthy  of  such  a  position,  opened  a  studio  in  the  house  of  the  cousin, 
Ludoyico,  to  prepare  others  who  might  also  carry  on  the  good  work.  This  was  tb« 
foundation  of  the  famous  eclectic  school  of  Bologna  by  the  Caracci ;  one  of  whom, 
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^rostino  (1558-1001),  drew  the  cartooBs  in  the  vestibule ;  another,  LudoTico  (1555- 
S19)y  who  first  pbuined  the  school  and  chiefly  guided  its  operations,  is  the  painter  of 
le  *  Susannah  and  the  Elders,'  the  'Entombment  of  Christ,'  and  of  the  copy  of 
drreggio's  <Ecce  Homo;'  whilst  the  third  and  greatest,  Annibale  (1560-1609), 
ixiches  the  Gallery  with  no  less  than  eight  pictures,  among  which  two  are  indeed 
sms,  the  '  Silenus  gathering  Grapes,'  and  the  '  Pan  teaching  Apollo  to  play  on  the 
Lpesy'  or  rather  perhaps  'Bacchus  playing  to  Silenus;'  both  are  painted  in  dis- 
xnper,  and  originally,  it  is  supposed,  decorated  the  same  harpsichord.  Among  the 
liolars  of  the  Garacd  two  stand  out  conspicuous,  Guido  (1575-1642),  and  Domeni- 
uno  (1581-1641).  The  talents  of  Guido  were  so  early  and  conspicuously  shown, 
i»t  the  Garacci  grew  jealous,  and  Chiercino  (before  mentioned)  and  Domenichino 
ere  pushed  forward  by  them  in  consequence.  We  have  eight  pictures  by  Guido  in 
le  Gallezy,  one  of  which,  the  'Andromeda,'  is  in  the  artist's  best  manner,  warm, 
armonious,  and  delicate  ;  and  four  by  Domenichino,  who  has  been  ranked  among  the 
rst  of  painters,  and  whose  progress  upwards  was  still  more  remarkable  than  his 
laster's,  Annibale  CaraccL  He  was  called  the  'ox'  by  hia  fellow-students :  upon 
bich  Annibale  one  day  remarked  that  the  nickname  was  only  applicable  to  Domeni- 
hino's  patient  and  firuitful  industry.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Domenichino  that  not  a  single 
ine  ought  to  be  traced  by  the  hand  which  was  not  already  fully  conceiyed  in  the 
oind.  Domenichino's  genius,  however,  is  not  fairly  represented  by  either  of  the 
forks  in  the  national  collection. 

Among  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  the  (Gallery  is  one  by  John  Van  Eyck 
[1390-1441),  which  seems  to  show  that  the  discoverer  or  restorer  of  oil  painting  had 
leapt  at  once  to  perfection,  in  the  preparation  of  the  vehicles  of  his  colours,  and  kept 
khe  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  himself^  for  there  is  nothing  in  modem  pictures  to  be 
compared  with  Van  Eyck's  for  mingled  delicacy  and  effect,  and  we  fear  for  perma- 
aenoe.  Above  four  centuries  have  passed  over  this  little  quaint  piece  of  brilliancy, 
uid  yet  it  is  in  £ur  better  preservation  than  many  pictures  painted  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  subject  is  unknown :  it  consists  of  two  figures,  a  male  and  a 
female,  holding  each  other's  hands.  The  picture  belongs  to  a  veiy  interesting  period, 
when  John  Van  Eyck  and  his  brother  had  raised  the  school  of  Flanders  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  eminence  among  the  earlier  schools  of  European  art.  They  were  men,  as  we 
[nay  almost  perceive  in  this  interesting  picture,  who  added  to  the  most  exquisite 
technical  skill,  profound  feeling,  and  powerful  perception  and  delineation  of  character. 
Before  and  alter  them  there  is  a  melancholy  waste,  not  in  northern  art  itself,  but  in 
>ur  Gallery  of  its  specimens.  The  fine  old  romance  school  of  painting  might  never 
lave  existed  for  aught  we  here  perceive  to  the  contrary.  When  we  next  arrive  at 
irorks  of  the  Flemish  school,  it  is  after  a  period  of  decline  and  degradation ;  from 
vrhich  a  new  artist  at  once,  by  his  single  strength,  raised  it ;  namely,  Rubens 
[1577-1640),  who,  by  the  variety  and  value  of  the  stores  of  a  mind  to  which  Nature 
tiad  been  most  unusually  boimtiful  of  her  richest  gifts,  informed  it  with  a  glowing 
ife,  an  energy  of  character  and  passion,  mingled  with  almost  unequalled  brilliancy  of 
colouring  and  picturesque  composition,  that  placed  both  the  school  and  the  founder 
>f  it  at  the  very  highest  point  of  reputation, — we  perceive  in  this  Gallery  how 
leserredly.  Rubens  was  great  in  history,  landscape,  and  portraiture.  Of  his  por- 
traits we  possess,  as  yet,  no  examples.  Of  his  landscapes  we  have'  a '  Sunset ;'  and  a 
View  of  Rubens's  own  ch&teau  near  Mechlin,  with  the  country  around  it,  a  remarkably 
beautiful  work.  Of  his  historical  pictures  and  works  of  genre,  among  nine  paintings 
>f  different  sizes  and  value,  the  well  known  ' Brazen  Serpent ;'  the  'St.  Bavon,'  one 
>f  the  most  hannoniouB  and  picturesque  of  his  compositions ;  and  the  splendid  '  Peace 
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nnd  Wn.r/  painted  hj  Rubeos  in  this  country  wkilat  ambMsador  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  L,  to  whom  he  presented  it.  KitTxjtis  had  of  course  numerous  pupUi  uid 
followers  ;  one  of  tliem  was  ftoarcelj  less  great  than  h^imself.  Tbe*pietuf«s  in  tU 
Gallery  from  the  hands  of  Yandyck  (loi»9-l(i41)  are  four  in  number,  among  vliidi 
may  bo  particularly  mentioned  the  nu\gniiccnt  historical  picture  of  *  St,  Ambniniii 
mid  the  Em|>eror  Theodosiua/  and  the  portrait  generally  esteemed  without  o<(im1  tn 
the  world — that  of  ^  Gevartius/  as  it  is  incorrectly  called,  or  *  Vander  Geesi,*  li  it 
perhaps  ought  to  bo  designated.  Of  Jordacns  (15C>4-1(>7H),  the  most  sldlful  d 
Ruhens'H  pupils  next  to  Vandyck,  the  Gallery  possesses  a  *  Holy  Family  ;'  aii4  flf 
other  Flemish  maitters  five  works,  three  of  ^em  by  Teniera  (lGl(>-16fJ4),  wjioii 
productions  have  been  justly  likened  to  reflections  from  a  oonrex  mirror,  such  ta  tbdr 
minute  truth  and  nature. 

From  thu  Flemish  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Ihitcb  school,  and  a  very  hh 
sprinkling  of  the  works  of  its  most  eminent  men  may  be  found  in  the  Gallery,  Tbi 
works  of  Poelenburg  ( 1.^80-1 6 WJ),  of  De  Keyser  (1695-1660),  and  of  Van  Goyfl* 
(l5M46o(3),  lead  up  to  those  of  Rembrandt  (1006-1(564),  great  King  of  Bhuiovi; 
who  is  here  nobly  represented.  One  of  the  finest  productions  in  his  early  carffol 
fityle,  the  *  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  enriches  the  Gallery  ;  alao  his  •  Christ  takea 
down  from  the  Cross/  hia  *  Adoration  of  tho  Infant  Jesus  by  the  Shephetda,^  with  Ha 
*  Woman  Battling'  (or  washing),  a  Landscape  of  little  value,  and  two  of  his  marrel- 
lous  portraits.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  poetical  graudeur  of  the  style  of  thesd  woiriEf^ 
in  spite  of  their  roughness  of  execution  (people  with  too  curious  eye<s  should  remeni' 
her  Uembrandt^a  caution,  that  paint  is  nnwholesemo) ;  or  in  spite  of  on  infinitely 
more  important  defect,  the  iiihorent  coarseness,  it  may  almost  be  called  vulgarity,  of 
tho  figures.  When  Vandyck  was  once  admiring  a  work  of  Rcrabrandfa  in  tho  pain- 
ter's presence,  tho  latter  exultingly  remarked,  **  Yet  I  have  neyer  l»een  in  Itkly" 
**  That  is  very  evident,"  was  the  quiet  and  not  nndeservod  reply,  A  landscape  Vj 
John  Both  (1610-165(5),  a  *Calm*  and  a  *  8torm  at  Sea*  by  the  half  amphibioui 
Vandervcldo  (1633-1707),  and  a  Landscape  by  Cuyp,  the  Claude  Lorraine  of  the  Low 
Countries,  arc  tho  only  other  Dutch  Works  our  B|jace  will  permit  us  to  particulariia 
But  wu  have  incidentally  rocalkd  a  name  which,  iu  itself  almost  a  strain  of  mufic, 
opcna  a  vista  of  the  most  charuiing  productions  that  any  age  or  time  has  given  to  u* 
Our  National  Gallery  is  here  again  worthy  of  its  name  ;  no  less  than  ten  works  hj 
Claude  liornviue  {lfU}0-li^2)  are  in  it.  It  were  useless  to  enumerato  them  ;  by  what^ 
ever  name  called,  the  names  nerved  but  to  account  for  the  figures  put  into  thcni,  ani 
tii0E<e  are  j»o  bad  that  Claude  used  to  say  he  gave  them  away,  and  sold  only  the  land- 
icjipe  ;  Itmdscapes  essentially  they  are,  and  he  must  be  difficult  to  please  who  would 
desire  to  see  them  anything  else.  We  can  well  uuderstand  the  feeling  which  mad« 
Sir  Qeurge  Beaumnnt,  himself  a  landseapo-painter  of  refined  taste,  after  he  bad 
given  his  pictures  to  the  Gallery,  beg  for  one  o£  them,  bis  especial  darling,  back  again 
during  hia  lifetime,  when  we  knew  that  it  was  a  Claude  (*  Uagar  in  tho  Desert^)  that 
he  80  desiderated.  Claude,  with  Nicholas  Poui^sin  (1504-1666),  and  Oaspar  Pou^n 
(16ia-1675),  may  aLmoat  be  said  to  fonu  a  school  of  their  own,  though  I^anzi  places 
them  in  the  Roman,  and  other  writers  in  the  French  school.  France  was  their  coun- 
try, either  by  birth  or  immedittte  descent,  but  from  Italy  they  derived  their  nurture. 
Ificholas  led  the  way  in  thnt  kind  of  landicape  which  has  grandeur  for  its  object,  and 
was  followed  by  Gaapar,  the  mightiest  master  in  tho  style  w©  have  yet  had  ;  and 
Bourdon  (16H>1G7J)^  a  scarcely  leae  emiuent  French  painter,  of  whom  we  havo  but  a 
single  specimen,  the  '  Ileturu  of  the  Ark :'  this  is  the  pointer,  by  tho  way,  who  copied 
from  recollectioii  a  picture  of  Claude's  so  perfectly  as  to  astoniili  that  greiit  painter 
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}  less  than  it  astonished  the  public  generallj.  The  Qallery  is  rich  in  the  works  of 
>th  the  Poussins,  there  being  eight  by  Nicholas,  and  six  by  Gaspar :  among  these,  if 
Q  must  make  any  special  mention,  we  may  particularise  Gaspar's  '  Landscape,  with 
braham  and  Isaac,'  as  the  truly  grandest  perhaps  that  he  ever  painted,  and  Nicho- 
s's  *  Plague  of  Ashdod  *  (where  the  very  tints  and  tones  seem  smitten  with  the  dis- 
.se  they  illustrate),  in  one  style,  and  the  two  Bacchanalian  pictures  in  another,  as 
3rks  of  the  yery  highest  kind.  The  four  pictures  by  Lancret  (1690-1743),  pupil  and 
litator  of  Watteau,  demand  but  a  passing  mention  ;  of  Yemet  (1714-1789),  and 
reuze  (1726-1805),  we  have  each  a  specimen.  These  complete  our  collection  of  the 
orks  of  the  French  school.  And  we  may  here,  immediately  after  the  great  land- 
ape-painters  aboy»-named,  not  unfitly  find  a  niche  for  a  man  who  was  a  school 
most  in  himself — Salyator  Rosa  (1615-1673),  poet,  musician,  actor,  architect,  impro- 
satore,  and  painter,  of  whom  we  have  a  single  work,  *  Mercury  and  the  Woodman.* 
There  remain  but  two  schools  more  to  be  noticed — the  Spanish  and  the  English. 
B  to  the  Spanish,  fiye  pictures  alone  represent  it ;  three  by  Murillo,  the  most  distin- 
lished  of  Spanish  colouiists,  which  consist  of  a  '  Holy  Family,'  '  St.  John  with  the 
limb,'  and  a  *  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,'  the  last  belonging  to  a  class  with  which  our  coun- 
ymen  have  been  made  familiar  through  the  medium  of  engravings  ;  whilst  the 
her  two  pictures  are  by  Murillo's  master,  Velasquez  (1599-1660) :— one,  Philip  of 
min  hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  the  other  a  portrait,  and  therefore  giving  us  some 
>portunity  of  judging  of  the  truth  of  the  skill  attributed  to  him  in  that  branch 
'  art. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  title  '  National  Oallery,*  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
tat  one  of  the  most  important  objects  aimed  at  in  its  formation  would  be  the  gather- 
g  together,  at  almost  any  cost,  of  the  specimens  of  English  art,  from  its  earliest  days 
)wn  to  the  present  time.  How  else,  indeed,  could  a  truly  National  Qallery  be 
rmed  ?  It  is  very  odd,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  fact,  that  such  an  idea  has  never 
itered  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  it  out  to  its  legiti- 
ate  practical  conclusion.  We  had  about  forty-two  English  pictures,  it  is  true, 
sforc  the  addition  of  the  Vernon  Qallery ;  but  as  to  their  quality,  or  the  extent 
»  which  they  illustrated  English  art,  it  was  all  matter  of  accident.  Not  a  single 
ibtive  picture  has  been  obtained  by  purchase,  except  the  series  by  Hogarth,  one  by 
eynolds,  and  another  by  Wilkie,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  Angerstein  collection, 
id  of  course  were  bought  with  it.  We  may  then  really  consider  ourselves 
•rtunate  that  our  early  English  school  has  any  worthy  representatives.  Some, 
jwever,  there  are,  but — not  here :  they  have  been  removed  to  Marlborough  House, 
ong  with  those  presented  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Vernon.  There  are  Hogarth's  (1697- 
r64)  inestimable  moral  series,  the  '  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,'  in  six  pictures,  and  his  own 
^rtrait  with  the  dog;  two  of  Wilson's  (1713-1782)  glorious  landscapes,  the  'Niobe' 
id  the  *  Villa  of  Msscenas  ;'  two  of  Qainsborough's  (1727-1788),  less  grand  perhaps, 
it  richer  in  colour  and  still  more  freshly  beautiful — these  are  the  '  Market  Cart,' 
id  the  *  Watering  Place  ;'  ten  pictures  by  Reynolds  (1723-1792),  including  his  *  In- 
,nt  Samuel,' '  Holy  Family,'  and  one  of  his  finest  portraits — one  of  the  finest  por- 
aits  by  any  master, — ^Lord  Heathfield,'  the  brave  defender  of  Gibraltar — and  a 
udy  of  Angels'  heads,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  one  picture  by  Copley  (1737-1816),  the 
[)eath  of  Lord  Chatham  ;'  four  by  West  (1738-1820),  of  which  the  least  ambitious, 
le  *  Orestes  and  Pylades,'  is  by  far  the  best ;  five  by  Lawrence  (1769-1830),  includ- 
ig  the  famous  Kemble  portrait,  to  which  a  corresponding  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  has 
ktely  been  added  by  a  friend  ;  two  by  Wilkie  (1785-1841),— the  'Blind  Fiddler,'  and 


'Village  Festival* — worka  whose  merits  are  as  rare  &b  tlieir  r«putai]oa  is  uoiT«al; 
an  admirable  *Coni  Field*  by  Constable  ;  with  others  hy  HoppDor,  Beechej,  JadcMi^ 
Beaumont,  PUillips,  Willianis,  and  Hilton- 

Tui:  y^RKON  Gallery. 

The  grand  deficiency  in  tlic  National  <3ol lection  of  Paiatings  was  in  some 
Bure  supplied  by  the  mimiticent  gift  by  Mr.  Yernon,  in  1847,  of  his  colleclion  rf 
1S5  works  of  British  painters.  The  pictures  were  presented  to  the  country  by  Mf 
Vernon  during  his  lifetime,  and  were  first  exhibited  to  the  public  while  hung  ootki 
walla  of  his  residence  in  Pall  Mall.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Katioml 
Gallery,  where  they  were  place<i  in  the  Taults.  Prom  this  ungenial  locftliiy  tbif 
were  in  18-10  removed  to  their  present  temporary  abode,  Marlborough  Iloueet  P*D 
Mall.  As  Marlborongh  Honso  was  purchased  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  will  bi 
inhaljitcti  by  him  when  he  becomes  of  sufficient  age,  the  Vernon  pictures  will  o( 
course  have  again  to  migrate — it  ia  to  bo  hoped  to  a  permanent  shelter.  On  the  wali 
of  Marlborough  Houbc,  however,  they  are  very  fairly  displayed,  aod  we  may  esteem  it 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  have  been  so  comfortably  housed. 

Mr.  Vernon's  gift  was  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  which  the  country  could  haw 
received.  That  England  should  have  been  without  a  permanent  and  accessible  gil- 
lory  of  the  works  of  native  artists  was  indeed  a  crying  shame,  and  it  could  only  \t 
accounted  for  by  foreigners  (as  they  usually  did  account  for  it)  by  supposing  thftt  the 
country  possessed  no  painters  whose  works  were  worthy  of  exhibition.  This  reprouc^ 
however,  Mr.  Vernon's  gift  has  helped  us  to  get  rid  of.  But  it  has  not  remored  ii 
altogether  :  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  estimate  the  genius  and  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  artists  of  a  country  by  the  collection  of  their  works  formed  by  a  pii- 
vate  gentleman  primarily  for  the  gratification  of  bis  own  taste,  and  of  &  axQ  uid 
character  adapted  for  the  wall^  of  a  priTate  house  of  moderate  dimensions.  Of  oouxM 
the  grander  works,  whether  in  scale  or  style,  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in  a  coUee- 
tion  formed  imder  such  eircum stances.  Yet  is  this  collection  a  noble  one  ;  one  reallj 
honoumblo  to  the  collector,  to  the  artists,  and  to  the  country.  If  few  of  the  works 
are  of  the  highest  class,  most  of  I  hem  are  of  a  high  order  cf  merit.  They  are  not 
generally  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  several  artists,  but  some  of  them 
are  so.  And  the  range  of  painters  whose  works  are  here  is  a  very  wide  one.  All  oar 
more  emioent  painters  are  not  here,  but  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  the  very  opposite  of  exclusive — as  though  indeed  the  collector  had  endeavoured 
to  include  specimens  of  all  the  leading  artists  whose  works  were  attainable.  Both 
deceased  and  living  British  painters  are  fairly  represented.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Wilson^  Gainsborough,  Louthcrbourg,  Wtsfc,  Lawrence,  Stotbard,  Hilton,  arc  anioug 
the  more  curment  men  of  the  past  generations  whose  productions  are  here  ;  Wilkie, 
Callcott,  Collins,  Bonington,  Constable,  Etty,  Miiller,  are  among  the  more  recently 
deoeiu^ed  whose  names  will  live,  and  whose  works  here  are  honourable  to  them.  Of 
Btill  living  painters,  there  are  some  admirable  examples  of  the  skill  of  Eaatlake, 
Landgeer,  Turner,  Stiinfield,  Mulready,  Maclise,  Webster,  Lance,  Roberts,  Creswick, 
and  many  other  contemporaries  worthy  to  take  place  beside  them.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  particularise  any  of  them.  It  would  be  invidious  to  do  so  without  spaot 
iufficient  to  do  justice  at  once  to  what  is  accomplished  as  well  as  what  is  unattaiaed. 
Be  it  understood,  however,,  that  there  is  no  *  reservation^  of  praise  here.  The  collec- 
tion ia  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  valuable  art  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  The 
works  are  small,  but  then  they  are  generally  thoroughly  English  in  chaxacter^  and 
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eome  home  to  one's  social  feelings.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  wanting  in  lofti- 
nefls  of  purpose,  hut  what  they  aim  at  they  generaUy  reach,  which  cannot  always,  or 
yery  often,  he  said  of  works  of  more  amhitious  character. 

Besides  the  paintings,  a  few  husts  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  hy  Ghantrey,  Qib- 
son,  and  Baily,  were  presented  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Yemon,  and  are  now  deposited 
along  with  the  paintings  in  Marlborough  House.  As  we  mentioned  before,  the  pic- 
tures by  English  artists,  formerly  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  now  placed  in  Marlbo- 
rough House  along  with  the  Vernon  collection.  They  occupy  the  first  two  rooms ; 
the  others  are  filled  by  the  Vernon  pictures. 

The  National  (Gallery  and  the  Vernon  Gallery  are  open  to  the  public  without 
dkazge  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter, 
and  from  ten  till  six  in  summer,  on  the  first  four  days  in  each  week,  except  during 
part  of  September  and  the  whole  of  October,  when  they  are  closed.  Catalogues,  at 
yeiy  low  prices,  are  supplied  in  the  rooms  :  in  the  National  Gallery  an  excellent  histo- 
rical catalogue  by  Mr.  Womum  is  sold,  price  one  shilling. 

SOAKE  MUSEUII. 

A  building  has  no  doubt  often  attracted  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  he  passed 
through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  general  appearance^by  the 
Oothio-looking  corbels  attached  to  the  front  without  any  apparent  object,  and 
by  the  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  to  some  may  be  familiar  as 
copies  of  the  Garyatides  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Pandroseus  at  Athens.  That  is  the 
Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  the  eminent  architect,  presented  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  secured  for  ever  to  its  use  by  a  parliamentary  enactment.  And  one  of  the  most 
munificent  gifts  ever  made  to  a  nation,  was  made  also  in  the  most  munificent  manner : 
Sir  John  proTided  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  the 
Museum  itself,  leaving  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  and  be  grateful*.  The  interior 
is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  succession  of  little  halls,  little  corridors,  little 
dining,  breakfast,  and  drawing-rooms,  little  studios,  and  parlours,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  rooms  which  look  little  from  the  multitude  of  objects  crowded  into  them, 
that  ever  awaited  the  eyes  of  a  curious  visitor ;  and  the  names  are  no  less  fantastic : 
Monk's  Parlour — Catacombs — Sepulchral  Chamber — Crypt — Shakspere  Recess — ^Tivoli 
Recess — Monument  Court — such  are  the  appellations  of  different  parts  of  the  building. 
As  to  the  contents,  they  are  at  once  so  multifarious,  and  so  different,  that  to  describe 
them  satisfactorily  in  any  other  way  than  by  reprinting  the  description  sold  at  the 
Museum,  is  all  but  impossible.  There  are  Egyptian  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  modem  sculptures,  gems,  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  pictures,  archi- 
tectural models  (an  extensive  collection,  illustrating  chiefly  Sir  John's  own  public 
works)  ;  in  short,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  ventured  to  name  anything  positively 
as  not  being  there.  Walls,  cabinets,  recesses,  ceilings,  are  everywhere  covered,  not  an 
inch  of  spare  room  is  to  be  fo\md — the  walls,  indeed,  doing  double  duty,  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  contrivance — ^moveable  planes,  with  sufficient  space  between  for  the 
pictures  ;  by  which  means  a  room  of  about  12  feet  by  20  can  accommodate  as  many 

*  The  Museimi  is  **  open  to  general  visitors  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  daring  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  in  each  year ;  and  likewise  on  Tuesdays  from  the  first  week  in 

February  to  the  last  in  August Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  admission  to  the 

Museum  can  apply  either  to  a  trustee,  by  letter  to  the  Curator  (George  Bailey,  Esq.)>  or 
personally  at  the  Museum  a  day  or  two  before  they  desire  to  visit  it,  ...  .  when, 
unless  there  appears  to  the  Curator  any  satis&ctory  reason  to  the  contrazy,  a  card  for  admis- 
sion for  the  next  open  day  is  forwarded  by  post  to  the  given  address." 
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pictures  as  an  ordmorj  gallerj  45  feet  leng  bj  20  feet  broad.  The  TtUue  «f  ^ 
oeuntless  articles  here  so  ingeDJously  arranged  varies  of  course ;  mtmy  of  them  vt  of 
inestiraahlo  price,  A  fereigner,  mentioEed  by  3(Irs.  Jameson,  cotnjvared  its  lAbjiifilkni 
passages  and  tiny  recesses  to  a  mine  branching  out  into  many  Tema,  whcre^ 
of  metallic  ores^  you  find  works  of  art ;  and  thci  remark  does  no  more  than  ji 
the  Soane  Museum,  Its  formation  waa  tlie  work  of  the  chief  portion  of  a  lifctin% 
and  inTotved  an  expenditure  that  h^  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  ^50^000.  Tothii 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  we  can  but  add  a  rapid  glance  orer  tone 
of  the  moat  interesting  among  the  articles  thjit  belong  to  our  general  subject^ — tfc« 
Pictures.    Among  them  are  the  portrait  of  Soane,  by  Lawrence ;  Reynolds's  famoiL« 

*  Snake  in  the  Grass ;'  the  *  Study  of  a  Head/  from  one  of  Haphael^s  Cartoons,  a  rclie 
saTed  from  the  wreck  of  the  lost  cartoons,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  tb» 
family  of  the  weaver  who  originally  worked  them  in  tapestry;  copies  of  two  otlier 
heads  from  the  same,  by  Flaxman;  another  of  Hogarth^  moral  series, — the  eight 
paintings  of  the  '  Rake's  Progress,*  with  several  olbere  of  the  painter's  original  worki : 
also  paintings  by  Canaletti,  one  of  them  esteemed  hiu  finest  work,  Watteatt,  Fujcli, 
Turner,  Callcot,  Eastlakc,  Hilton.  Yes,  we  must  notice  one  thing  besides,  the  tru!? 
magiiihcent  *  Egyptian  Sarcophagus/  found  by  Beleoni  in  a  tomb,  and  which  is  of  the 
finest  Oriental  alabaster,  transparent  when  a  light  h  placed  iu  it,  and  moii  daborately 
sculptured  all  over.  It  measures  Q  feet  4  inohea  in  length,  3  feet  8  inches  In  breailtli, 
and  2  feet  8  inches  in  depth  at  the  highest  part.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  moit 
beautiful  relic  of  Egyptian  art  existing.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  whom  il 
belonged  j  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  conftiders  that  it  was  the  *  Cenota]>h'  of  the  £athsf 
of  liiiinoiics  the  Great,  whose  conquests  are  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  great  Ten- 
pie  of  Ammon  at  Thcbci. 

Flaxmak  Hall, 
We  may  here  mention  an  exceedingly  interesting  art  exhibition  which  has  just 
been  optjncd  in  London,  Miss  Denman,  to  whom  the  models  and  other  reliques 
of  our  greatest  English  sculptor  John  Flaxman  had  descended,  ofiered  them  to 
the  nation  on  condition  that  a  suitublo  building  was  provided  for  them.  This  Ihft 
government  professed  itself  unable  to  guarantee^  and  the  collection  was  then  offered 
to  the  Council  of  University  College,  who  at  once  accepted  the  offer.  A  small  poly- 
gonal hall,  rising  into  the  cupola,  has  been  constructed  for  them  frvm  the  designs  of 
professors  Cockerill  and  Donaldson.     The  grand  group,  Flaxraan's  principal  work, 

*  St.  Michael  the  Arcliangei  and  Batan/  occupies  the  centre  of  the  hall  immediately 
under  the  dome,  and  some  bas-reliefs  are  inserted  in  each  of  the  four  walls.  Flaxman'i 
restoration  of  the  *  Torso  Fame«e'  is  in  the  vestibule;  his  ^Shield  of  Acbille*'  and 
other  works  are  in  an  adjoiuiug  apartment.  It  is  intended  to  place  the  statue  of 
Flaxman,  deidgued  by  Mr.  ^Vat&on^  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  in  the  gallery. 
The  public  is  uclmittod  to  the  Flaxman  IJnll  every  Saturday. 

The  paintings  in  Hampton  Court  Talace  have  already  been  noticed,  in  the  numhef 
devoted  to  the  palaces.  The  other  National  collection,  the  naval  pictures  in  the 
Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital^  has  also  been  noticed. 

Dflwich  Colleqe. 

But  there  is  another  collection  of  paintinga  which,  lying  some  four  or  fire  miles 

out  of  London,  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis  ; 

yeti  as  it  is  throughout  tlie  year  open  freely  to  the  public,  it  seems  to  demand  a  brief 

notice  in  order  to  complete  our  aooeunt  of  the  public  galleries.    The  gallery  lies  at 
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the  end  of  a  pleasant,  quiet,  and  rather  countrified  Tillage  about  two  miles  beyond 
Oamberwell,  among  fine  old  elms,  and  at  the  back  of  the  old-fashioned  comfortable^ 
looking  '  Qod's  Gift  College  at  Dulwich/  which  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  founded  in 
1613.  It  is  some  four  or  five  miles  from  London,  but  is  easily  reached  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  by  means  of  the  Oamberwell  omnibuses;  the  stroll  beyond  their  limits 
■enring  as  an  agreeable  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the  treasures  of  the  gallery. 

The  collection  of  pictures  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Noel  Desenfans,  by  whom  they 
were  bequeathed  to  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  them  to 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich  College,  together  with  a  sum  of  ^£10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  gallery  to  contain  them,  and  ^£2000  for  their  care.  Bourgeois  died  in 
1811.  In  1812  the  gallery,  which  had  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  a  long  but  rather  narrow  gallery, 
which  is  divided  into  five  moderate-sized  rooms,  and  lighted  from  above. 

There  are  altogether  about  360  pictures  in  the  gallery,  of  which  354  form  the 
Bourgeois  collection.  For  the  most  part  they  are  small,  but  there  are  a  few  large 
ones  amongst  them.  The  collection  has  a  definite  character  of  its  own.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  Dutch  and  Flemish  gallery.  There  are  indeed  a  few  pictures  belonging  to 
other  schools  of  art,  but  only  sufficient  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  prevailing  schools.  The  Italian  pictures  might  with  little  loss  be  at 
once  set  aside.  There  is  a  so-called  Raphael,  but  at  the  first  glance  it  distinctly  pro- 
claims itself  of  a  very  difierent  parentage.  And  most  of  the  other  Italian  paintings 
are  almost  as  evidently  unauthentic.  A  Guide,  however,  is  a  grand  exception  :  the 
'  St  Sebastian*  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  really  noble  work,  and  ought  to  be  in 
better  company.  Three  pictures  are  misattributed  to  Claude ;  they  are  undeserving  a 
second  glance.  Some,  with  Gaspar  Poussin's  name  attached,  are  of  a  better  elass,  and 
perhaps  genuine.  One  or  two  of  Nicholas  Poussin's  are  very  good,  the  majority  of 
them  are  nought.  The  Spanish  painters  are  more  fortunate.  The  two  peasant  pic- 
tures of  Murillo  are  admirable  of  their  class,  and  there  is  a  capital  portrait  by 
Velasquez  of  Philip  lY.  Watteau  has  a  couple  of  charming  little  garden  scenes, 
which  form  quite  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  hideous  ^  Massacre  of  the  Innocents'  of 
another  famous  French  painter,  Le  Brun.  Of  our  English  masters  there  are  also  a 
few  specimens.  By  Reynolds,  among  others,  is  a  '  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,*  a  repetition  (only  in  part  by  the  hand  of  the  master)  of  the  celebrated 
original  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster.  Gainsborough  has  three  or 
four  of  his  portraits  ;  and  there  are  a  few  of  Bourgeois's  own  productions. 

These,  however,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  make-weights.  The  real  value  of  the  col- 
lection consists  in  its  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures.  The  works  of  these  schools  are 
never  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  but  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
They  are  works  the  result  of  very  close  observance  of  nature,  of  curiously  exact 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  art,  and  often  of  the  most  masterly  and  indeed  unri- 
valled executive  skill.  He  who  can  only  endure  an  epic  style  of  art  will  do  well  to 
stay  away  from  Dulwich,  but  for  him  who  can  enjoy  a  true  and  Crabbe-like  delinea- 
tion of  Dutch  scenery  and  Dutch  life,  there  is  here  an  hour  or  two  of  delightful  occu- 
pation. They  are,  in  truth,  in  their  own  proper  degree  essentially  true  poetic  paint- 
ings, and  will  commend  themselves  to  all  who  have  (what  every  honest  lover  of  art 
for  its  own  sake  has)  a  comprehensive  and  unexclusive  taste.  It  has  been  said,  in- 
deed, very  truly,  that  there  is  no  painting  by  even  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  master  here, 
of  whom  a  finer  example  may  not  be  found  elsewhere.  Still  there  are  many  excel- 
lent examples ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  only  collection  of  such 
painting!  which  is  accessible  to  the  public. 
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Of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  tkero  is  a  rich  variety.  Generallj  thcj  wf  4 
cfthinet  size,  ns  lEdeed  pictures  of  a  homely  character  ought  to  be.  Bubeoj  JiAi  mm- 
ral  pictures  liere^  but  none  of  much  importaDce.  Of  iiembrandt  tber^  sre  wenak 
examples,  and  one,  *  Jacob *8  Dream/  of  even  more  than  his  usual  shadowj  po«r 
Teniers  may  he  seen  here  to  considerable  advantage.  Among  the  thirteen  or  fbttrtts 
pictures  bj  him,  two  or  three  are  admimblc  ones — clear,  bright,  and  vigorous;  stmc^if 
seemingly  at  once  and  without  effort.  8ome  of  Oiitade's  boors,  whether  in  ot  ootrf 
doors,  make  worthy  companions  to  Teiiiers.  Wouyermans  too  is  herein  al]  his  prcttf 
softness  of  style,  and  almost  finical  rchiiement  of  finish.  Du  Jardin  serves  as  a  pol 
contrast.  Oerhaf  d  Douw  shows  how  far  elaborateness  of  finish  may  be  carried  wiA* 
out  destroying  the  broad,  bold,  general  eiect.  Admirable  are  all  these  figure  pieces 
and  yet  it  is  perhaps  in  landscapes  that  the  gallery  is  richest  There  are  several  fcy 
Cuyp,  and  some  of  surpassing  exceMenco.  The  *  Landscape  with  Cows'  (No.  t>)  iioa 
of  these;  another  is  a  similar  subject  (No.  H3),  aud  there  are  two  beautiful  Sunieti 
(Nos.  169  and  239),  which  are  perhaps  among  the  very  choicest  of  the  kind  which  tk 
artist  ever  painted.  Euysdael  and  HobbliBa  have  Watermilis  that  are  very  marrib 
of  true,  fresh,  simple^  natural  painting.  Then  there  are  some  good  Berghem^,  doubtlttl 
Potters,  Breughels,  Elsheimars,  and,  as  advertisers  say,  many  others  too  numeroiu  Is 
mentioD. 

lit't  the  reader  then,  if  he  has  not  already  been,  take  an  early  opportunitj  to  t 
the  Duiwich  GalJery,  and  wo  promise  him  pleasure  therefrom.  The  gallery  is  opci 
^rerj  week-day,  except  Friday,  from  April  to  November  from  ten  to  five,  aud  from  F«- 
vembcr  to  April  from  eleven  to  three.  The  admittance  ie  by  tickets,  which  can  be 
obtained  (without  charge)  of  Messrs.  Graves,  Pall  Mall  j  Ackermann,  Strand  ;  White, 
Brownlow  Street ;  Moon,  Tbreadoecdie  Street ;  and  most  of  the  leading  print»elleri' 
No  tickets  are  given  in  Dulwicb. 

Royal  Academy. 

We  have  thus  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  National  and  free  public  cxhibitionB  of  art: 
hut  there  is  another  class  which,  although  public,  are  not  free ;  we  mean  the  exhibit 
tions  of  asHoeiated  artists  or  friends  of  art.  At  the  head  of  these,  both  in  rank  and 
seniority,  stands  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Academy  was  founded  iu  1768,  and  the  constitution  was  signed  by  George  ID. 
on  the  li>th  of  December  of  that  year ;  the  title  therein  given  to  it  being  ih« 
"Royal  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture''  The  patronage  of  his  Majesty  was  not  in  nam« 
only.  From  the  first  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and 
made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  its  proceedings.  The  original  memben 
included  West,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Zucharelli,  Chambers  the  architect,  and  almost 
all  the  artists  of  eminence  then  in  Lou<lon.  The  fiist  president  was  Reynolds,  whom  the 
king  knighted  on  his  election.  Reynolds  was  in  all  respects  the  man  most  quiUifieii 
for  the  office,  and  his  first  act  stamped  a  glory  on  the  Academy  that  will  for  ever 
make  its  memory  dear  to  the  lovers  of  art.  lie  voluntarily  undertook  the  duty  of 
delivering  a  series  of  <liacoursos  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  commenced 
with  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  January  2,  1769,  and  continued  them  from  time 
to  time  till  the  world  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  those  writings  which  now  form 
the  student *s  best  text-book  for  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  where  not  the  painter 
only,  but  the  poet  and  the  musician,  may  find  the  most  valuable  instructioQ*  At 
first  the  Academy  was  lodged  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  held  their  annual  exhi- 
bition in  Pall  Mall ;  but  George  III.  soon  gave  them  apartments  in  Somerset  Hous« ; 
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«iid  when  the  old  palace  was  purchased  by  the  natiooi  he  took  care  that  a  portion  of 
>lhe  new  edifice  should  be  reserved  for  the  Academy.  In  1780  the  Academicians  en- 
tered upon  their  new  apartments,  which  were  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  and 
were  soon  made  to  exhibit  a  higher  splendour  from  their  own  hands.  Sir  Joshua^  for 
inatanee,  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  library.  In  the  same  year  the  exhibition  was  also 
nmored  from  Pall  Mall  to  Somerset  House,  and  the  painters  were  now  thoroughly  at 
home.  On  the  death  of  George  III^  his  son  and  successor  continued  the  royal  patron- 
age of  the  institution,  as  did  also  William  lY.  In  1834  a  proposal  was  made  to  the 
latter  monarch  to  transfer  the  Academy  from  Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  building  large  enough  for  a  National  Gallery  and  the 
Academy  under  the  same  roof.  The  change  was  agreed  to ;  and  consequently  the 
Academy  enjoys  its  present  accommodations  by  the  same  right,  whatever  that  might 
be^  which  they  had  in  their  first  locality,  Somerset  House.  Their  expectations  of  in- 
ereaaed  facilities  for  the  business  of  the  institution  are  said  to  have  been  hardly  ful- 
filled :  certain  it  is  that  serious  disadvantages  arise  from  the  want  of  larger  space. 
rhe  sculpture-room  will  occur  to  every  one ;  but  the  kind  of  evil  we  here  refer 
to  is  the  shutting  up  of  the  principal  schools  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
exhibition.  The  school  for  drawing  from  the  antique  is  held  in  the  sculpture- 
room,  and  the  school  for  painting  in  the  West  room,  both  rooms  appropriated  for 
szhibition ;  so  that  the  school  for  drawing  from  the  living  model  is  the  only  one  of 
bhe  Academic  schools  not  interrupted  yearly  for  a  considerable  time.  As  the  chief 
feature  and  the  great  value  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  schools,  we  must  notice 
them  somewhat  at  length. 

The  admission  arrangements  are  on  the  broadest  principle:  any  person  may  be- 
some  a  student,  whether  he  intend  to  pursue  the  study  as  his  profession,  or  merely 
Tor  his  occasional  enjoyment  On  applying  for  admission  he  receives  a  printed  form 
k>  be  filled  up,  which  explains  the  only  qualifications  required — that  he  be  of  good 
character,  and  that  he  can  send  a  drawing  of  some  talent,  with  vouchers  of  its  being 
mtirely  his  own  production.  If  he  be  a  draughtsman,  the  specimen  he  sends  must 
36  a  chalk  drawing  of  an  entire  naked  figure  from  the  antique ;  if  a  sculptor,  a  model 
>f  a  similar  description ;  and  if  an  architect,  he  must  send  a  plan,  elevation,  and  seo- 
don  of  an  original  design  for  some  building,  and  an  individual  ornament  for  details, 
rhe  council,  which  consists  of  nine  members,  including  the  president,  and  is  the 
executive  of  the  Society,  examine  this  specimen,  and,  if  they  approve  of  it,  the  appli- 
cant is  admitted  for  three  months  as  a  probationer.  During  that  time  he  must 
>roduce  fresh  works  before  the  eyes  of  the  ofiicers ;  and  if  these  exhibit  improve- 
nent»  he  is  then  enrolled  among  the  list  of  students,  and  for  ten  years  enjoys,  without 
)aymenty  all  the  privileges  the  Academy  can  give  hini — gratuitous  tuition  in  the 
iifferent  schools,  the  use  of  the  library,  attendance  on  the  lectures,  &c  Numerous 
arizes  are  also  given :  several  silver  medals  annually,  and  one  of  gold  for  each  school 
)iennially.  A  still  more  solid  reward  may  follow  the  attainment  of  the  gold  medal* 
Svery  three  years  the  council  send  a  student  of  this  rank  to  Rome,  paying  all  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  both  ways,  and  allowing  an  annuity  of  ^100. 

The  school  for  drawing  from  the  antique  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  collection 
if  casts  of  the  greatest  works  in  sculpture.  The  school  of  painting  is  annually  pro- 
dded with  works  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  copying  from  the  Royal  collections^  the 
>ulwich  and  other  galleries.  The  life  school  is  held  in  the  interior  of  the  dome  of 
he  edifice.  To  it  students  are  only  admissible  after  having  made  satisfactoiy  pro- 
press  in  the  other  schools,  and  attained  a  certain  age.  In  all  these  schools  a 
hoxou^y  artistic  education  is  given  under  the  beet  masters.    The  education  of 
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young  painters  is  not,  however,  the  only  thing  which  the  Academy  proTides  im, 
portion  of  the  funds  has  always  been  set  iLside  for  i>ensioning  or  terapormf-lly  inl 
artists  who  arc  in  need  of  assistance,  whether  members  of  the  Academy  or  not, 

The  Academy  consists  of  forty  academician^^ — painters^  aculptors,  and 
and  twenty  associaten,  from  whom  the  academicians  are  elected  by  the 
There  are  also  six  associate  engravers.  With  the  body  of  academaeians  rtsts  lU 
biismeas  of  the  Society,  the  aaaociates  having  no  voice  in  any  of  it»  proceeding!^  Yk 
associates  are  chosen  by  the  academiciaos  from  the  great  body  of  artists  who  tM^ 
The  chief  officers  of  the  Academy  are  the  president,  the  keeper  (who  has  the 
care  of  the  Institution),  the  treaBUXor,  librarian,  and  secretary.  There  are  foi 
fesaors,  who  lecture  respectively  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
who  are  academicians  :  and  a  professor  of  anatomy,  who  is  not  always  a  mi 
The  honorary  members  are  a  professor  of  ancient  literature,  professor  of  and 
tory,  a  chaplain,  of  high  rank  in  the  Church  (the  Lord  BLnhop  of  London  at  pi 
and  a  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence.  These  offices  have  been  held  by  Jol 
Goldsmith^  Gil>bon,  Dr.  Bumey,  Walter  Scott,  Hullam,  Macaulay,  and  other 
men.  All  elections  require  the  soTereign's  signature  to  make  them  yalid.  The 
onerous,  in  every  sense,  of  the  dutiea  of  the  Academy  is  the  choice  of  the  work?  fa 
the  Annual  Exhibition.  Large  as  the  number  of  pictures  admitted  alwuys  Is,  a  gml 
many,  sometimes  little  short  of  two  thousand,  are  annually  rejected  ;  and  somettflMI 
not  from  want  of  merit  oa  the  port  of  the  art  if  t,  but  for  want  of  spacse  on  the  ftfl 
of  the  Academy. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  compriaea  all  the  best  works  on  art,  and  a   ^ 
and  valuable  collection  of  engravings.     The  Academy  also  possesses  a  eoii 
number  of  picture h  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  diplomm  pictum 
and  statuary  :  that  is,  the  works  given  by  the  academicians  on  their  admission,  miA 
member  being  expected  to  present  one  work  from  his  own  hand.     Thij  eoUeetioa  » 
now  a  veiy  interesting  one,  but  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

What  gives  to  the  Royal  Academy  its  importance  with  the  public  ia  its  annual  n- 
hibition.  Every  one  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  art  looks  forward  to  the  Aeadeoj 
exhibition  with  curiosity ;  and  whatever  other  be  left  xmvisited,  it  is,  if  practicabJa 
seen.  By  its  display  the  progress  of  British  art  is  generally  estimated.  If  it  Ml 
short  of  the  average  standard,  no  other  place  is  expected  to  make  amende.  It  is  urn- 
phatically  (ft^  exhilution*  Its  opening  is  ushered  in  with  a  pomp  commensuTate  to  ill 
standing.  On  the  previous  Friday  the  Sovereign  in  person  visits  the  rooms  and  jfi* 
ppccta  the  works  which  on  the  Monday  are  to  l)e  shown  to  all.  On  the  tSaturday  tak» 
place  the  annual  dinner  in  the  great  room,  which  ia  hung  round  with  the  new  |d^ 
tures^  and  at  which  the  61ite  of  the  land,  with  the  most  eminent  of  foreign  Tisituilir 
are  the  guests. 

The  exhibition  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  closes  in  July.  The  iwwm 
in  which  the  pictures  arc  displayed  are  in  the  east  wing  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
correspond  to  those  in  which  the  national  pictures  arc  deposited.  A  brilliant  sc«De 
at  nil  times  is  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  !  A  gaily  dressed  assemblage  crowds 
the  rooms,  and  pictures  and  company  a}»pear  to  reflect  splendour  upon  each  other. 
This  present  exhibition  of  1851  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  eicample :  it  will  en- 
able our  foreign  visitors  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  our  standing  in  the  world  of  art. 
The  most  rapid  walk  through  the  rooms  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  to 
colour  by  the  present  race  of  English  artists.  But  other  and  higher  qualiiie«  ai«  re*- 
dily  discoverable  also.  As  you  enter  the  chief  rf>om  the  two  works  of  Landseer  catch 
the  eye  and  rivet  attention  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of  animal  form^  and  the  almost 
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..leoepiive  tniih  of  sorfiMe.    The  exquisitely  graceful  female  head  by  the  President 
,..of  the  Academy,  which  occupies  the  post  of  honour,  will  secure  the  admiring  scru- 
_  tiny  of  the  more  thoughtful  Tisitor.    Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  you  look  to  the 
2  emtre  of  the  wall  on  both  the  right  and  the  left  hand  for  the  vivid  landscapes  of 
'Tomer,  but  this  year  you  look  in  vain.    Their  places  are  supplied  on  the  one  side  by 
a  magnificent  moimtain  scene  of  Stanfield's  with  the  French  army  crossing  a  stream 
~  in  the  foreground — the  '  Battle  of  Roveredo  ;'  and  on  the  other  is  Maclise^s  very  re- 
markable picture  of  'Caxton^s  Printing  Office/     In  close  proximity  to  Stanfield's  is  a 
'picture  which  shows  that  our  younger  artists  are  able  to  maintain  to  the  fiill  the  cha- 
\  meter  of  the  British  school ;  it  is  Frith's  *  Hogarth  brought  before  the  Qoyemor  of 
'^  Oblaij  as  a  Spy/  a  picture  which  displays  a  delicate  feeling  for  humour,  with  a  ready 
perception  of  character  not  unworthy  of  Hogarth  himself    Ward^s  '  Boyal  Family  of 
^  Wnnee  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple*  is  another  worthy  work  of  one  of  the  younger 
'  painters.    Further  on  is  Landseer's  rich  Shaksperian  composition,  and  still  further  an 
equally  excellent  illustration  of  our  great  dramatist,  Leslie^s  *  Falstaff  personating 
the  King,'  in  which  is  the  very  Bardolph  that  Shakspere  drew  ;  and  £lmore*s  '  Hot- 
fpur  and  the  Fop'  is  little  behind  either.    Then  in  the  highest  walk,  there  is  a  fine 
painting  by  O'Neill  of  '  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  ;'  ranging  with  which  are  Bedgrave's 
*  Flight  into  Egypt,'  and  Le  Jeune's  'Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  which  would  have  been  a 
better  picture  if  the  imitation  of  an  eminent  master  had  not  been  so  palpable.    Then, 
again,  what  freshness  and  nature  are  there  in  the  woody  landscapes  of  Lee  and  Ores- 
wick,  and  what  splendour  of  effect  in  the  cathedral  interiors  of  David  Roberts !  what 
life  in  the  cattle  of  Sidney  Cooper !  and  what  honest,  manly  vigour  in  many  another 
good  and  able  artist !    But  plainly  we  cannot  go  on  to  enumerate  all  who  excel,  and 
these  will  serve  as  samples  of  the  whole.    We  are  not  among  those  who  would  speak 
lightly  of  English  artists :  quaintness,  crudity,  and  insufficient  observation  and  study 
are  evident  enough  on  every  side,  but  they  always  abounded  in  every  school,  and ;  if 
we  could  see  all  the  works  of  any  period  we  should  learn  to  think  more  highly  of  pro- 
ductions of  our  contemporary  countrymen.     Yet  there  are  certainly  some  marvels  of 
misdirected  talent  conspicuous  in  this  Academy  exhibition ;  and  also  in  the  other 
exhibitions  now  open.    Especially  startling  are  those  which,  professing  to  recur  to  the 
earlier  examples  of  art,  have  given  us  archaeological  phenomena  more  strange  and 
startling  than  the  most  extravagant  missal  illuminations.    These  'Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren'  not  merely  ignore  all  the  harmonious  richness  of  form  and  expression,  of 
light  and  shadow  and  colour,  with  which  Raphael  and  Titian  and  Correggio  delighted 
their  own  and  every  succeeding  age,  but  give  us  staring  crudities  at  which  Francia  or 
Perugino  or  even  Qaddi  would  have  stood  aghast,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
'intensified'  the  expression  of  almost  eyerj  countenance  into  imbecility.      These 
works,  strange  as  they  are,  must  find  admirers,  for  the  mania  is  evidently  spreading, 
and  on  every  side  manly  taste  is  giving  place  to  this  affectation  of  pietism.     If  the 
long  lines  of  portraits  did  not  still  stare  you  in  the  face,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
crying  evil  of  the  exhibition.     But  the  portraits  meet  you  everywhere: — gaudily 
dressed,  simpering,  unmeaning  '  ladies,'  and  the  commonest  of  commonplace  '  gentle- 
men,' or  majors  and  officers  whose  heads  serve  as  blocks  whereon  to  hang  elaborate 
representations  of  corporation  robes  and  military  uniforms,  tire  the  eye,  and  vex  the 
mind  with  wondering  what  could  induce  the  '  figures'  to  sit  for,  the  painters  to  send, 
or  the  council  to  admit,  such  wearisome  platitudes.    But  these,  after  all,  are  but  slight 
drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  exhibition:  there  is  yet  abundant  relief  in 
the  wide  range  of  subjects,  the  diversity  of  style,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
great  number  of  works.    A  somewhat  loftier  aim,  and  a  more  resolute  disregard  of 
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paintmg-room  conrentionalifimSf  are  ulmost  alone  wanting  to  raise  the  British  tBtii 
prond  position  among  the  schools  of  art. 

The  architectural  drawings  are  this  year  put  into  the  little  dark  *  Octagon  : 
that  the  visitor  can  very  coinfortahly  miss  them  altogether.     The  sculpture,  i 
also  occupies  but  a  Binall  and  dingy  apartment,  will  certainly  not  bo  missed. 
seldom  that  some  good  works  may  not  be  found  there,  and  this  year  ia  not  an  ' 
tioDj  though  it  ifl  perhaps  inferior  to  some  previous  ones, 

BaiTisH  Imstitution. 
Next  in   point  of  time,  after  the  Royal  Academy,  arose  the  British   It 
The  precise  motive  of  its  projectors  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  c 
they  were  these  : — ^There  being  then  no  national  gallery,  there  were  of  course  v 
regular  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  This  defect  the  British  Institutifli 
met  by  an  annual  exhibition  of  such  works,  which  were  borrowed  for  the  occaaioo  froi 
alt  quarters,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  firom  the  individual  supporterg  of  the  Institutica 
Again,  the  Royal  Academy  was  soon  found  unable  to  do  justice  to  lajrge  histoncil 
subjects  among  the  miscellaneouB  multitude  of  pictures  that  continually  crowded  tU 
walls  ;  hence  the  second  great  feature  of  the  British  Institution — a  yearly  exhihithwli 
for  sale  of  works  of  the  British  artists.     After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  of  ^  I 
great  masters,  students  are  admitted  to  copy  from  the  pictures ;  and  their  copies  fom 
another  or  third  annual  exhibition,    Tiie  gallery  of  the  Institution  is  in  Pall  JdaU, 
and  is  the  same  building  that  was  erected  by  Alderman  Boydell  for  the  Shakspen 
Gallery.     The  sculpture  on  the  exterior  is  from  the  hand  of  Banks ;  and  the  hiU 
contains  a  colossal   statue  by  the  same  artist,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  nohleft 
of  his  works  ;  the  subject  is  Achilles  mourning  the  loss  of  Briseis.    The  British  Intti- 
tution  is  unJer  tho  direction  of  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  no  artiit 
being  permitted  to  have  a  place  in  the  council.    The  exhibitions  arc  always  interest* 
ing,  but  the  institution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  requirements  of  art. 

Tub  Socibtt  of  British  Artists. 
This  Society  was  established  in  1623^  by  a  number  of  artists  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  the  lloyal  Academy  and  the  asserted  exclusiveneas  of  iti 
arrangements,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  fairly  bringing  their  works  be* 
fore  the  public,  A  building  was  erected  by  the  Society  of  Suffolk  Street,  Pill 
Mall  East,  which  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  *  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engravings/  The  gallery  contains  about  TOW 
feet  of  wall,  and  is  very  well  lighted.  At  first  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  were 
on  a  liberal  scale,  but  the  exhibition  has  for  a  long  time  been  confined  chiefly  to  th« 
works  of  the  members.  The  exhibition  has  never  been  of  a  first-rate  character,  but 
many  pleasing  pictures  may  generally  be  found  there-  It  usually  opens  a  short  time 
before,  and  closes  about  the  same  time  aSj  that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  pictureaare 
for  sale  as  well  as  exhibition.  In  1848  the  Society  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation ; 
and  the  Society  has  now  schools  of  art  to  which  students  are  admitted  upon  pajmeol 
of  moderate  fees.    Art  conTersamnes  are  also  held  during  the  eeason* 

HatIOSTAL  iNSTlTtTTlOK. 

The  same  circumstances  which  induced  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Britiih  Artists  led,  on  that  Society  becoming  thoroughly  confirmed  in  its  eidn- 
flire  oharacter,  to  the  formation  of  another  body  from  among  the  artists  who  were 
imable  or  disinclined  to  obtain  adnmsion    into  either  of   the  established    insti- 
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_  D8.  The  object  of  ihia  new  Society  was  simply  to  exhibit  their  woiks  to  ad- 
inmtage.    At  first  the  pictures  were  exhibited  in  a  room  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 

.^^jpiccadilly,  and  afterwards  in  the  building  erected  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  for  the 
^^iRiinese  Exhibition.    A  very  convenient  building  has  since  been  erected  by  the 

SkKnety  in  Regent  Street,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  It  is  called  the  Port- 
.  Jknd  Gallery :  the  first  exhibition  in  it  was  in  1850.    At  the  first  establishment  of  the 

Society  all  artists  were  allowed  to  exhibit  on  equal  terms,  and  the  public  were  admitted 

:ftee.     The  exhibition  was  then,  not  perhaps  improperly,  named  the  Free  Exhibition. 

DBut  after  a  time  the  exhibition  walls  became  practically  confined  to  the  works  of  the 

'snembers  of  the  Society,  and  the  public  were  charged  the  usual  fee  for  admission. 

TThe  title  *  Free  Exhibition '  seemed  then,  even  to  the  members,  too  absurd  to  be 

^retained,  and  they  accordingly  changed  it  into  '  The  National  Institution  !  *  The 
'    Society  is  very  limited, and  the  exhibition  comparatively  unimportant  and  little  known ; 

"but  the  Society  would  be  a  very  good  Society,  and  the  exhibition  a  very  good  exhibition, 
[    If  it  were  not  for  the  ridiculously  pompous  and  inappropriate  title. 

i  Society  of  Paintebs  in  Water  Coloubs. 

«        The    exhibitions  we  have   hitherto  noticed  are    of  paintings   in    oil    colours. 
::^   But  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  the  art  of  painting  in  water  colours 
!i    suddenly  sprung  up  in  this  coimtry  from  an  almost  puerile  state  into  full  and 
is   vigorous  maturity ;    giving   British  art  one    of   its   most   characeristic   and  im- 
kii.  rivalled  features.    The  water  colour  painters  after  awhile  formed  themselves  into 
ii*  a  Society,  and  in  1804  opened  an  exhibition  of  their  own  in  Spring  Qardens.    The 
at   gallery  of  the  Society  is  now  in  Pall  Mall  East.    The  room  is  not  a  large  one,  but 
^   screens  as  well  as  walls  are  covered  with  admirably  fresh  transcripts  from  nature,  and 
^    the  exhibition  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  delightful  art  exhibitions  in  London. 
-^    The  works  exhibited  are  wholly  those  of  members  or  associates,  which  ensures  a  cer- 
e-    tain  amount  of  excellence,  but  ensures  also  somewhat  of  sameness  to  the  exhibition. 
Some  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  original  establishment  of'  the  Society, 
a  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  was  formed.    The  gallery  of  this 
Society  adjoins  that  of  the  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall.    Like  that  of  the  old 
Society,  the  exhibition  is  confined  to  the  works  of  the  members,  and  like  that  it  is  a  very 
excellent  one.    But  both  exhibitions  plainly  suffer  from  the  separation  of  the  mem- 
bers into  two  bodies.    It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  were  united,  and  also  that 
the  works  of  non-members  were  admitted  to  the  exhibitions. 

Society  op  Arts. 
This  Society  was  founded  in  1754.  Its  primary  object  is  to  encourage  art  in 
connection  with  manufactures  and  agriculture,  ^c,  but  it  has  a  claim  also  to  be 
noticed  among  the  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  possession  of  the  paintings  by 
Barry,  which  adorn  the  great  room.  In  this  series  of  half  a  dozen  large  pictures 
Barry  sought  to  convey  the  idea,  ^'  That  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual  as 
well  as  public,  depends  on  the  development,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the 
human  feusulties,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  lead  human 
nature  to  its  true  rank  and  the  glorious  designation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence :" 
a  truth  of  the  mightiest  import,  and  for  all  time  ;  and,  of  course,  one  that  a  painter 
requires  every  fair  indulgence  in  the  attempt  to  illustrate  by  the  mere  representa- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  scenes.  The  paintings  are  far  from  being  perfect,  but  they  are 
of  great  power,  and  wiU  abundantly  repay  a  considerate  examination.  The  Society 
of  Arts  had  fallen  into  a  somewhat  apathetic  condition,  till  some  three  or  four  years 
back  it  was  aroused  into  new  activity.    A  royal  charter  was  then  obtained,  and  the 
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gphere  of  tE©  Society'^  exertions  greatly  eiilarged.  We  cuiDot  here  enter  upon  the  80-  I 
ciety'i  operationBi  but  we  must  juf^t  notice  the  estnblblxiiient  of  the  occaftiona]  exhibitiOB  | 
of  the  works  of  some  one  of  our  most  eminent  living  painters.  Thus  the  exhibition  ot><  { 
year  was  devoted  to  Mulreadj^  and  ihe  next  to  Etfcy.  Last  year  was  exhibited  an  ei- 
extremcly  choice  collection  of  examples  of  mediBBral  art,  and  articles  of  t«#teand  Ptm.  I 
We  ought  also  to  notice  that  the  Society  took  an  important  position  in  promottn^  tbi 
Qreat  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851* 


We  have  thus,  howeyer  inadequately,  noticed  the  chief  of  the  metropolitan  puUic 
galleries  of  art^  but  these  are  not  the  only  collections  of  pictures  in  Londoo,  Very 
few  cities  on  the  Continent  even^  contain  so  many  works  of  art;  but  in  Loudon  Uie| 
are  to  a  great  extent  in  Private  Galleries,  and  arc  not  generally  accessible  to  tlw 
public.  Some  of  these  gallerieSi  however,  are  open  under  certain  limits,  and  it  appeazf 
from  the  letters  and  intimations  which  have  recently  been  published  in  the  ne«i- 
papers,  that  some  of  the  restrictions  arc  likely  to  be  rcmove<l.  Up  to  the  prcseat 
time,  the  admission  has  been  in  most  cases  by  tickets,  obtainable  upon  the  '  reeoi»- 
mondation  or  introduction  of  a  friend  *  of  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery.  The  p] 
mode  of  admission  now  will  l>e  best  learnt  by  inquiring  at  the  house,  or  by 
addrMted  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  greatly  to  l^e  wished  that  more  liberality  were 
shown.  The  owner  of  groat  works  of  art  is  scarcely  justified  in  keeping  them  merelx 
for  his  own  personal  or  family  gratification.  To  do  so  is  carrying  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty too  far;  but  happily  there  ore  symptoms  of  tbo  breaking  down  of  this  rigidly 
exclusive  spirit,  and  the  return  to  a  better  state  may  bo  welcomed  without  refcrenot 
to  the  past. 

NottTHIJHBfillLASrD   HoUBE. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  tiiken  the  lead  in  throwing  open  the  doors  of  Ms 
iioble  mansion  to  the  public,  and  as  tho  collection  of  pictures  within  it  may  therefore 
be  seen  more  readily  than  those  in  any  other  private  bouse,  we  may  notice  it  first, 
though  not  the  first  in  fame  or  merit.  But  Northumberland  House  is  worth  visiting 
on  its  own  account.  Kortbumberlaud  House  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic in  its  appearance  of  the  existing  houses  of  the  nobility.  The  edifice  originally 
formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  s^idc  remaining  open  to  the  Thames. 
The  reputed  architect  was  Bernard  Jansen,  but  the  frontispiece  to  the  street  has  l^een 
attributed  to  Gerard  Christmas,  who  rebuilt  Aldersgate,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
princifjal  apartments  were  originally  on  the  Strand  side ;  but  Earl  Algernon  (who 
disliked  the  noise  of  that  crowded  thoroughfare)  had  the  quadrangle  completed  by  a 
fourth  side  (including  the  state  roomi*)  towards  the  riverj  under  the  direction  of  Inigo 
Jones.  Considerable  alterations  and  additions  were  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who 
became  a  Percy  on  tho  decease  of  Algernon,  seventh  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  174S>-fiO; 
two  new  wings  were  annexed  to  the  garden  front ;  the  quadrangular  court  was  faced 
with  stone;  great  part  of  the  noTthera  front  was  rebuilt;  but  the  central  division — 
the  entrance  gateway — still  exhibits  tho  original  work  of  Gerard  Christmas.  Other 
alterations  and  repairs  were  made  after  a  fire»  which,  in  March,  17H),  consumed  most 
of  the  upper  rooms  on  the  north  bide.  Northumberland  House  has  its  sncini  and 
political  associations.  Evelyn  visited  it  in  June,  16i58,  and  has  left  in  his  diary  a 
criticism  of  the  mauMon  and  inventory  of  the  pictures.  In  WW  General  Monk^  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Whitehall,  was  invited  to  this  house  by  Earl  Algernon; 
and  here,  in  conference  with  him  and  other  nobles  and  gentlemen,  some  of  the  tnoa* 
sures  were  concerted  which  led  to  the  re-cstablisbment  of  the  monarchy. 
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The  prindpil  feature  in  the  picturai  at  Northumberland  House  is  Titian's  magni- 
icent  group  of  the  '  CSamaro  Family,*  which  is  one  of  the  great  Venetian's  most  cha- 
mcteristic  portrait  groups.  There  are  some  excellent  paintings  bj  CaraTaggio, 
[)omenichino,  Guercino,  Bassano,  Tintoretto,  Salvator  Bosa,  Rubens,  Yandjck,  Cuyp, 
tnd  others;  but  the  collection  generally  has  suffered  from  injudicious  cleaning. 
Lmong  the  noticeable  features  are  the  copies  of  various  of  the  most  famous  Italian 
>ictures;  such  are  Mengs's  copy  of  Raphael's  'School  of  Athens,'  and  others  of  the 
irorks  of  Raphael,  the  Caracd,  &c.  A  few  modem  pictures  are  in  the  collection. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  library,  and  the  rooms  generally  are  richly  furnished.  We 
nay  just  mention  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  other  mansion,  Syon  House, 
lear  Brentford,  is  also  now  permitted  to  be  seen.  In  it  are  some  good  pictures,  but 
^yon  House  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  gardens,  for  the  conserratories,  the  Victoria 
Elegia  house,  and  the  beautiful  grounds,  which  slope  down  to  the  Thames. 

Tdle  QsosTEifOB  Gallsbt. 
One  of  the  most  £&mous  of  the  collections  of  paintings  in  England  is  that  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Westminster,  known  as  the  Grosrenor  Gallery.  The  mansion  of  the  Marquess 
a  in  Upper  Grosrenor  Street,  and  the  gallery  is  permitted  to  be  seen  on  Thursdays,  from 
;wo  o'clock  till  five,  by  parties  who  have  obtained  tickets  previously.  The  collection  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  of  unconmion  excellence.  Its  great  boast  is  of  the  Claudes, 
>f  which  it  contains  no  fewer  than  ten  grand  specimens.  It  is  the  richest  collection 
>f  Claude's  landscapes  in  the  country.  Then  there  are  eleven  pictures  by  Rubens,  of 
which  the  four  very  large  ones,  part  of  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  are  among  his 
most  celebrated,  and  the  '  Ixion '  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  efforts.  Rubens,  indeed, 
is  seen  here  to  almost  as  great  advantage  as  Claude.  Italian  painters  of  the  highest 
class  are  not  adequately  represented,  but  there  are  admirable  works  by  the  Caracci, 
by  Guide,  and  others.  The  Poussins,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Murillo,  have  fine  works.  By 
Etembrandt,  there  are  several  masteriy  productions.  A  landscape  by  Paul  Potter, 
which  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  purchased  in  1806,  for  £1500,  is  one  of  his  most 
masterly  productions.  One  or  two  choice  pictures  by  Bergbem  claim  a  word  of 
recognition,  and  then  there  are  two  famous  English  portraits — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
aoble  representation  of  'Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,'  and  Gainsborough's  scarcely 
less  celebrated  'Blue  Boy;'  West's  'Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  too,  is  here,  as  are  also 
some  other  well-known  productions  by  English  masters. 

Bbidoewater  Gallebt. 

The  collection  which  rivals,  and  perhaps  surpasses,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  basis  of  this  glorious  gallery  was  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridge  water  out  of  the  famous  Orleans  Gallery.  His  pictures,  valued  at  £150,000, 
were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  on  whose  death  they  reverted  to 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  now  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  has  very  largely,  and  with  great 
judgment,  added  to  their  number  and  value.  When  Bridgewater  House  was  pulled 
down  in  1847,  the  pictures  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square  ;  but  they  are 
now  again  in  Bridgewater  House,  for  though  "  the  new  Bridgewater  House  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  its  owner  for  a  considerable  time,  so  anxious  has  Lord 
Ellesmere  been  that  the  foreigners  whom  the  Exhibition  was  likely  to  draw  to  this 
country  should  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  collection,  that  the  gallery  and 
adjoining  rooms  have  been  temporarily  arranged,  and  all  the  pictures  removed  there 
expressly  for  this  purpose."    Tickets  are  to  be  had  at  Colnaghi's,  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  is  especially  rich  in  works  belonging  to  the  best  ages  of 
Italian  art.    It  is  as  famous  for  its  Raphaels  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  for  its  Claudes. 
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I  Tbe  Raphftelfi  are  in  truth  glorious  workf,  though  of  but  compamtiTdy  nm  i  w 

I  Th6  five  pictures  by  Titian  are  remwkably  fine  ;  the  *  Dimna  and  Acteoa^  wjl  • 

'  'DiftnA  ^nd  CalUto'  being  among  his  most  gloxring  and  harmonious  pieces  of  «v^ 

By  the  Carwel  are  several  of  their  finest  works,  and  the  collection  is  further  cnncL 
by  the  poawssion  of  the  series  of  drawinga  by  the  Curacci  which  formed  tk  p^ft  cc  ik 
celebrated  lAwrenco  collection.     The  drawings  of  Giulio  Romano  are  also  herv*    T^ 
toretto,  Bomenichtno,  Corregt^io,  and  indeed  most  of  the  great  Italian   palnt€nt,b^ 
one  or  more  productions  in  this  noble  collection.     By  Poussin  there  are  his  lin 
series  of  the  'Seven  Sivcraments/  with  one  or  two  others,    daapar  Pousain  h^  v- 
grand  landscapes.     And  tho  landscape  painter  par  exedhnc^,  Claude   Lorraine,  ^ 
fi>ur  of  great  beauty.      One  of  the  chi«f  of  Cuyp's  landscapes,   *  The    Landing  i 
Prince  Mtiurice/  is  also  here.     But  Cuyp  does  not  alone  represent  the  Dutch  ft»i 
Flemish  schools  ;  most  of  the  leading  masters  of  both  have   contributed  worki  d 
more  or  less  oxcelleoce,     Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Ostade,  and  all  the  well -known  SUM  | 
I  axe  included,  but  perhaps  Tonicrs  is  seen  to  most  advantage.     And,  finally^  Qkm^wt 

^^ft  a  few  pictuTOS  of  deceiLsed  and  living  Knglbh  painters  and  modern  continental  prtjf«» 
^V  sors.  Altogether,  the  gallery  is  as  admirable  for  the  diversity  of  its  roni^  u  for  tk 
excellence  of  its  contents. 

The  SoTHKRLAJfP  Gau^ert. 

The  collection  at  Stafbrd  House,  the  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  another  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  private  galleries.     It  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  mow 
famous  Stafford  Gallery.     The  gallery  in  which  the  chief  pictures  arc  hung  is  oii*o(  | 
the  finest  roomj  in  London,  but  it  is  not  very  accessible  to  the  public.     The  glory  of 
the  gallery  is  perhaps  the  collection  of  Spanish  pictures.     Murillo  and  Yelaaques  iit 
more  fairly  dinplayed  here  than  ebe whore  in  this  country  *  but  there  are  numcioM 
first-rate  paintiuga  of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools.     Thoreare  also 
superior  examples  of  English  artists  ;  and  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  F: 
paintings.     Delaroche'^  picture  of  ^  Lord  Strafibrd  going  to  Execution,*  so  well  known 
by  the  eugravings,  is  in  Sta&'ord  House. 

Tbe  other  collections  we  muHt  dismiss  in  few  wordj).  Her  Majesty  has  at  Bircsi9<^ 
UAM  Uousi:  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection.  It  id  especially  celebrated  foir  itl 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures^  but  it  has  also  many  very  fine  Knglish  pictures^and  toiM 
modem  works  by  foreign  artists  as  well  as  some  by  the  old  It^llana.  The  coUeoUofi 
can  only  be  seen  by  i^pcc^iul  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Lonn  HKjtTPORii*B  Cot- 
tiEcmoif,  although  formed  uithin  the  last  few  years,  contains  a  large  number  of  pi^ 
tures,  of  which  several  are  of  distijiguished  character.  His  lordship  Iuls  expendf<) 
princely  sums  in  their  purchase,  and  has  sent  agents  to  every  place  where  known  j>i^ 
tures  were  to  be  sold.  At  la-esent,  however,  they  are  not  brought  together,  but  s 
gallery  for  them  forms  a  part  of  the  adiiitions  now  being  made  to  Hertford  House, 
and  it  is  nnderutood  that  the  public  will  have  liberal  access  to  it.  The  collection  u  by 
far  the  richest  that  has  been  formed  in  our  time,  and  it  embraces  specimens  of  every 
school.  Sir  Rol>ert  PceFs  Collection  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  is,  perhaps,  of  its 
kind,  unrivalled,  but  it  is  not  open  to  the  public.  The  same  may  be  made  of  Mr. 
Sheepshank's  matchless  gallery  of  British  art.  Other  admirable  collections  ire 
abundant;  but  they  are  alio  inaccessible.  Such  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Baring,  and  many  more 
whom  it  is  useless  to  enumerate.  We  have  done  enough  to  show  the  ri^mess  c»f 
London's  stores  of  art,  and  to  indicate  where  they  tony  be  found. 
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XXXIL    THE  SQUARES,  STREETS,  SHOPS,  AND 
BAZAARS  OF  LONDON. 


THE  SQUARES. 
Tbi  English  *' Square"  is  peeuliar  to  the  country.  The  Piazia,  Plaoe,  Plata,  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  have  little  in  common  with  it.  Ita  elements  are  simple 
enough  : — An  open  space,  of  a  square  figure  (or  a  figure  approximating  to  the  square), 
houses  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  an  enclosed  centre,  with  turf,  a  few  trees,  and  it 
may  he  flowers  or  a  statue — there  is  a  square.  Tet  the  yerdant  foliage  and  ever- 
green turf  on  earth,  and  the  ever-varying  features  of  our  rarely  cloudless  sky,  freely 
revealed  hy  the  opening  amid  a  forest  of  houses,  lend  a  charm  to  every  square ;  and 
simple  though  these  elements  he,  they  are  susoeptihle  of  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
shades  of  character.  No  disrespect  to  the  high  arohitectural  heauties  of  many  a  con- 
tinental '*  place,"  thefe  is  a  freshness  and  repose  ahout  an  English  square  more  charm- 
ing than  them  alL 

The  square,  like  many  other  good  things  in  this  world — ^as,  for  example,  roast-pig 
{teiU  Elia),  the  lyre  (vitk  the  legend  of  Mercury  and  the  tortoise-shell),  and  the  theory 
of  gravitation  (Newton*s  apple,  to  wit) — appears  to  have  heen  in  a  great  measure  an 
accidental  invention.  SecJung  to  make  something  else,  men  stumbled  upon  the 
square,  as  the  alchemists,  in  trying  to  make  gold,  stumbled  upon  truths  compared 
with  which  the  purest  gold  is  valueless.  Nor  is  it  very  long  since  the  discovery  was 
made.  The  oldest  squares  that  we  know  of  are  in  London ;  and  the  oldest  of  the 
London  square^,  so  far  as  our  antiquarian  researches  have  enabled  us  to  discover,  is 
Oovent  Garden.  It  was  begun  by  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  earl  contemplated  a  piaaza,  Italian  in  fsshion  as  well 
as  in  name.  Inigo  Jones  was  employed  as  his  architect,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  piazza,  one  side  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  a  church,  two  more  by  houses  with 
an  open  arched  pathway  in  front  under  their  first  stories,  and  the  fourth  in  all  pro- 
bability by  the  earl's  garden  wall — if  he  did  not  contemplate  a  stately  palace  fronting 
to  the  piazaa.  By  one  of  those  strange  perversions  of  foreign  designations  so  common 
in  all  languages,  the  name  piazza  has  come  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  covered 
pathway  ;  and  the  open  space  was  called  the  square,  until  the  superior  importance  of 
the  market  and  the  desertion  of  fashionable  inhabitants  degraded  it  to  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

The  age  of  Charles  II.  was  one  in  which  the  erection  of  squares  took  a  decided 
start.  Leicester  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  owe  their  origin  as  squares  to  that  period. 
It  was  then  that  Soho  Square  sprung  into  existence,  and  that  handsome  Harry 
Jermyn,  who,  though  a  coxcomb,  and  exposed  to  have  his  head  turned  by  the  love  of 
a  queen,  appears  to  have  had  as  steady  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  as  any  Cubitt  of 
his  age,  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  James's  Square.  Panton  Square  certainly  (we 
have  documentary  evidence  to  the  fact),  and,  to  judge  by  their  architecture.  Bridge- 
water  Square  (Barbican),  and  Queen  Square  (Westminster),  date  from  this  rcigu. 
Wren,  Evelyn,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  taste  for  this 
innovation.    The  learned  would  have  given  them  finer  names  ;  but  the  most  sovereign 
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citkens  of  London  were  resolvod  tknt  thoj  should  be  simple  squares,  and  nothuf 
squares.     Makers  of  books  ^Yaged  war  against  the  word  for  a  long  time,  but 
ingly.     In  1732,  Maithtnd  wrote  about  ^*  tbc  stately  Quadrate,  deDon;t]Qate(i 
SquarOj  but  Tulgarly  8<^bo  Square;"  and  the  phrase  ia  retained  in  the  edition  of  T 
This,  we  thiak,  is  the  latest  struggle  against  the  word  sc^uare,  and  the  mo^ 
discomfiture  of  its  adversaries  ;  for  uat  only  has  ^uur^  superseded  quadrate,  bat 
**  vulgar  *'  jiSoAo  has  outlived  the  Kiut/.    Every  extension  of  the  metropolis  siaa 
Revolution  has  brought  with  it  au  addition  to  tta  squares  :  it  would  be  alike  ]<ik 
tedious  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  their  growth  further  in  detail.    In  I 
there  were  only  50  squares  in  the  n3etr«)poli8— including  some  in  the  suburbs 
north  and  uouth  of  the  Thames,  and  some  of  these,  though  dignitled  with  the 
of  square,  look  marvellously  like  courts  :  at  present  there  muat  be  upwards  of 
geauine  squares, 
V  It  was  remarked  above  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  characierB  of 

\^  '  simple  though  the  elements  be  that  compose  them.  It  is  possible^  however,  todi 
the  squares  of  London  into  four  grand  divisions.  The  Jirst  embraces  all  the  sqi 
west  of  Regent  Street :  thefee  may  be  called  the  fashionable  squares.  Two 
divisions  are  situated  between  Regent  Street  on  the  west,  and  Graves  Inn  Lane 
Chancery  Lane  on  the  east.  Uolborn  and  Oxford  Street  form  the  lino  of  demi 
between  them.  South  of  that  line  are  situated  the  squares  which,  having  once 
the  seats  of  fashion,  and  still  bearing  on  their  exterior  the  traces  of  faded  greila*^ 
have  descended  to  become  the  haunts  of  busy  trading  life.  Korth  of  it  are  thesqoiWkk 
inhabited  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  biw,  among  whom  mingle  wealthy  citizens  wwUfcir 
more  solid  class  of  liUrutL  Eastward  of  Gray's  Inn  and  Chancery  Lane^  are 
obsolete,  or  purely  City  squares.  There  are  anomalous  squares  within  some  of 
diTiaions.  For  example,  but  for  its  locality  Finsbury  Square  might  properlj  be 
among  those  of  the  third  division  ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  Red  Lion  Square^  Bl> 
burj,  and  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  have  most  analogy  with  the  sq' 
the  fourth  ;  and  Cadogan  Square  is  first  cousin  to  Russell  Square.  But  similar 
stinate  exceptions  from  all  rule,  it  is  known  to  philosophers,  will  always  bid  defiACCC 
Vj  efforts  at  classification  based  upon  a  combination  of  geographical  distribution  v^i 
characteristic  features.  In  this  arrangement,  too^  we  refer  only  to  our  immedi»Ii 
subject — the  Squares  of  London.  In  all  the  suburbs  squares  are  now  springing  «| 
like  mushrooms  ;  some  of  them  (Hoxton  and  Kensington,  for  example)  boast  of  nquaitf 
of  a  venerable  antiquity. 

The  Squares  of  London  vary  much  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  ground  ihoy  accnpf. 
Aocording  to  IMr.  Br  it  ton,  Bel  grave  Square  measures  684  feet  by  637,  but  the  garden* 
belonging  to  the  detached  villus  considerably  augment  the  real  and  still  more  tbi 
apparent  area.  Eaton  Square,  adjoining,  occupies  an  extent  of  1637  by  371  fett 
Cadogan  Square  is  H5(l  by  370  feet ;  Grosvenor  Square  measures  (J54  feet  sqiia:^ ; 
Lincoln's  Ion  Fields,  773  by  624  feet ;  Portman  Square,  500  by  400  feet  ;  BrjanMonc 
Square,  ai4  by  198  feet ;  Moiita^me  Square,  620  by  15<1  feet :  Russell  Square,  Eust^u 
Square,  and  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  aie  all  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever  always  the  largest  square  that  tells  the  most  effectively  in  rfllieving  the  sense  of 
oppression  from  being  long  in  City  pent.  The  rapid  declivity  of  Berkeley  iSqoare, 
and  the  gardens  of  Lansdowue  and  Devonshire  houses  at  one  end  of  it,  by  affording  » 
wider  range  than  the  mere  square  to  the  eye^  leave  the  impressic>n  of  more  open  sjiace 
The  combination  of  Mecklenburgh  Bquare  and  Brunswick  8qunj\;  with  the  Foundling 
Hospital  and  its  cabbage-gardeu  between,  produce  an  impression  of  extent  in  a 
different  way — from  our  feeling  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole  at  once.    In  moat  of 
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t  finest  Squares  of  London  (BelgraTe  is  the  only  exception  we  can  at  this  moment 
1  to  our  recollection)  there  is  a  considerable  slope  of  the  ground. 
Saying  always  had  a  penchant  for  burying  our  dead  out  of  our  sight  as  quickly  as 
nble,  we  begin  with  the  fourth  division — the  City  Squares.  They  are  not  nume- 
j^  and  whatever  may  have  once  been  the  case,  the  dust  of  neglect  and  desertion  has 
ad  up  the  characteristic  lines  of  their  features,  leaving  an  intolerable  sameness 
>ioX  them.  Finsbury  Square  must  be  excepted  from  this  remark :  it  is  one  of  the 
Kd  class  which  has  by  accident  strayed  into  the  City — ^*^  a  sunbeam  that  hath  lost 
"way."  The  rest — Charterhouse  Square,  Bridgewater  Square  (Barbican),  Devon- 
Ke  Square  (Bishopsgate),  Warwick  Square,  and  even  the  little  Squares  of  Qough 
I  Salisbury,  have  a  strong  clannish  likeness.  Wellclose  Square,  Trinity  Square, 
I  Red  Lion  Square,  though  not  within  the  City  boundary  are  close  upon  it,  and 
ong  to  the  same  class,  and  some  of  them  are  without  the  enclosed  spots  of 
i«n.  In  Maitland's  day  they  were  inhabited  by  '' people  of  fashion,"  "people 
^Ustinction,"  "  the  better  class  of  merchants,"  and  so  forth.  Wellclose  was 
finally  called  Marine  Square,  from  being  a  favourite  residence  of  naval  officers. 
low  altered  now ! "  Enter  Bridgewater  Square,  and  its  ornamented  edifices, 
»li  rubbed  brick  quoins  and  facings — its  Brobdingnaggian  scallop-shells  over 
Qe  of  the  doors,  remind  one  of  its  former  state.  But,  like  Wordsworth's  '  Hartleap 
^11,'  ^  something  ails  it  now,"  the  place  is — no,  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  poet  makes 
though  grim  and  gloomy  enough  it  looks.  The  elevation  of  the  turf  in  the  cen- 
d  enclosure  reminds  one  of  those  minikin  open  spaces  with  green  turf  on  them, 
uch  one  so  often  stumbles  upon  in  the  City,  and  which  might  delude  a  stranger 
ih  the  notion  that  they  were  the  first  attempts  at  squares — something  between  the 
art  and  the  square— child-squares,  in  short,  but  which  are  in  reality  the  fallow 
archyards  of  churches  not  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire.  Scarcely  less  grim,  though 
>re  spacious,  is  the  Charterhouse  Square.  The  line  of  dead  wall,  the  antique 
>nastic  building,  the  iron-gates  at  either  entry  into  the  square,  and  the  soot-encum- 
red  semi-vegetation  of  the  trees,  produce  almost  as  depressing  an  effect  as  the 
>ulchral  habitations  of  Bridgewater  Square.  The  other  City  Squares  have  more  of 
e  and  humanity  in  their  outward  show.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Wellclose 
uare  :  probably  the  elastic  spirits  of  the  gallant  tars,  who  were  its  earliest  occu- 
nts,  lent  a  light-heartedness  to  the  very  atmosphere  that  has  never  since  deserted 
But  however  dull  and  desolate  these  squares  may  seem  to  the  casual  visitant  (no 
ch  &ncies  dim  the  minds  of  the  residents :  there  is  probably  more  constant  sun- 
ine  of  the  soul  there  than  among  more  splendid  regions  of  the  metropolis),  there 
3  associations  that  tempt  us  at  times  to  revisit  them.  In  the  quiet  of  Charterhouse 
uare  we  are  carried  back  to  the  times  when  knightly  penitents  sought  consolation 
>m  its  cloistered  owners  ;  when  the  neighbouring  Smithfield,  instead  of  being  a 
^eptacle  for  live  beef  and  mutton,  was  the  scene  of  tournaments,  and,  yet  more  hor- 
dy  attractive,  of  the  triumph  of  those  martyrs  whose  blood  was  the  seed  of  the 
jformed  Church.  Bridgewater  Square  occupies  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  a  family 
►m  which  sprang  the  earliest  promoter  of  that  chain  of  inland  water  communicar 
>n  which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  England.  Devonshire 
uare  was  the  spot  in  which  lingered  the  last  lady  of  rank  who  clung  to  her  ances- 
il  abode  in  the  City.  Gough  Square  is  still  haunted  by  the  Eidolon  of  Johnson ; 
d  Richardson's  ghost,  nervous  and  coy,  as  in  life,  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
Salisbury  Square. 

Pass  we  on  to  a  class  of  squares  of  more  pretensions  in  their  outer  show,  and  with 
>r6  robust  vitality  still  animating  them — the  Squares  of  Lincoln'^  Iim.  ¥\ft\AL^^%^^.» 


Covcut  Gttrden»  Leicester,  and  Golden.  CoreBt  Gaiden,  ^  we  have  \ 
the  oldest  of  our  squares  ;  ttie  storj  of  lis  origin  hiLS  been  told  before, 
Buflice  to  remind  the  reader  thai  Btr  Peter  Lcly  and  Roger  North  have  lited  i 
Piazzas :  that  Hogarth's  club  had  its  meetings  there  ;  that  the  Old  iltiinxDua 
long  the  favourite  resort  of  the  subaltern  heroes  of  the  Peninsular  war  ;  andtb 
advL^ttircs  of  the  neighhourhood  have  supplied  matter  for  the  pens  of  0(II|m| 
Fielding.  The  Old  Huinmums,  hy  the  waj^  was  the  scene  of  what  Jglm^^ 
the  best  accredited  ghost  sLorj  he  over  heard  of  The  ghoat,  that  of  Ford,  tli#| 
of  Hogarth's  ^  Midnight  modem  Conversation /  appeared  to  the  waiter  ;  and  i 
•o«ne  was  the  cellar^  and  the  ghost  said  nothings  posfliblj  it  had  been  priirloiiil| 
and  was  too  drunk  to  speak. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is,  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  next  square  to  Coreni  Gl 
In  16^9  James  Cooper,  Robert  Henkj,  and  Francis  Finch,  £sqs,,  and  othar  I 
of  *'  certain  parcels  of  ground  in  the  Fields,  commonly  caUed  Lincoln**  Inn  I 
were  exempted  from  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  they  might  incur  in  regard  t 
new  buildings  they  might  erect  *  on  three  sides  of  the  same  fields,'  prerionsly  \ 
Ist  of  October  in  that  year  :  provided  that  they  paid  for  the  public  service  one 
fill!  Talue  for  every  such  bouse^  within  one  month  of  its  erection ;  and  proiida 
they  should  convey  the  *  residue  of  the  said  fields  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln*!  I 
laying  the  same  into  walks,  for  common  une  and  benefit ;  whereby  the  antio 
which  formerly  have  been  in  the  same  fields  will  be  taken  away,  and  paasenger 
for  the  future  better  secured/*  On  the  west  side  of  the  square,  somethnei 
Aroh  Row,  are  the  most  ancient  houses.  They  have  originally  been  spaciou%l 
ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters.  At  the  corner  of  Great  Queen  Street  is  , 
House,  the  resideuce,  in  his  day^  ^^  *be  Duke  of  Newcastle  (tfiih  Horace  W(| 
*  Hunipkrej  Clinker*),  prohsibly  the  most  eccentric  itatesman  Britain  has  el 
The  central  enclosure  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  public 
London.  Much  of  the  square  is  now  used  as  chambers  by  solicitors,  who" 
■ome  inttaneea  adapted  noble  mansions  to  their  use,  by  cutting  them  into  moi 
one,  ju<it  as  in  some  towns  of  Scotland  the  economical  Presbyteriana  haTe  sea 
carved  half  a  doEcn  kirks  out  of  oue  cathedral  The  Society  of  Useful  Kn< 
once  had  its  chambers  here.  The  surgeons,  whoso  hall  and  theati'e  are  the  pi 
ornament  of  the  south  side  of  the  square,  still  stand  their  ground.  Tb«  o 
hiiildingi  harmonise  fmely  with  the  associations  of  the  neighbourhood,  mad 
worthy  completion  to  the  square. 

8oho  8<]uare  arose  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  on  what  were  then 
So-Hoe  Fields,  and  the  statue  in  the  centre  is  said  to  be  that  of  Charle 
the  *  Gentkman's  Magazine*  in  1790  informs  us  it  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Mwi 
There  has  been  an  inscription  on  the  base,  which  is  now  illegible*  II  waa  oii«4 
Monmouth  Square,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  inhabiting  a  house  in  it  on  the  sileo 
umn's  Buildings^  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  name  of  King  Square  u 
which  failed.  About  the  accession  of  George  II L,  8oho  was  Ihe  gayest  sqi 
London,  Here  were  Mrs.  Comeiys'  masquerades  and  balls,  the  suppers  at  whic 
alleged  to  be  more  elegant  than  abundant.  The  houses  numbered  20  and  ^ 
originally  only  one  mansion  ;  and  it  witnessed  the  confidential  orgie«  of  Oeorj 
when  Prince  of  Wules.  Graver  associations  clung  to  it,  we  were  about  to  n^, 
remembered  that  it  had  once  contained  the  residence  of  Sir  Joseph  Batik%  hi 
recollection  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  the  'Emperor  of  Morocco/  checked  the  phial 
is  now  the  house  of  the  Liuna^n  Society.  The  exteroals  of  Soho  Square  haTi 
to  recommend  them  ;  but  most  of  the  houses  are  spacious,  ihe  fliaircases  \ 
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Gbileeturallj  disposed,  and  many  of  them  ornamented  with  panel  paintings  of  high 
■it. 

Cieieester  House,  from  which  the  square  derivos  its  name,  of  which  it  was  indeed 
%  nucleus,  was  built  before  the  civil  war ;  but  the  square  itself  is  not  older  than  the 
ginning  of  last  century.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
DTge  I.,  which  was  brought  from  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ohandos.  It  has 
S  its  daj  of  splendour — when  Leicester  House  was  the  pouting  place  of  the  first 
Laces  of  Wales  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty — but  it  is  sadly  faded  now.    Sir  Isaac 

^rton  resided  near  the  square  in  a  house  yet  standing  in  St.  Martin's  Street. 
»^;arth  occupied  the  house  afterwards  converted  into  the  Sablonni^re  Hotel, 
d  at  a  later  time  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
Km  Hunter  lived  and  formed  his  museum  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  in  a  house  in 
ftle  Place,  immediately  adjoining  it,  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  his  discoveries  respecting 
^  nervous  system.  Latterly  the  square  has  been  infested  with  hotels  for  the  ques- 
^tiable  class  of  foreigners,  wine-shades,  and  the  like.  But  ^*  Leicester's  busy  square" 
II  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of  Wordsworth's  moon-gazers ;  and  the  new  streets 
<>tntly  opened  have  brought  a  stream  of  traffic  through  it,  that  at  least  gives  it 
Kkre  vitality  ;  while  its  dull  and  dilapidated  central  enclosure  has  been  rescued  from 
•  abandoned  state,  and  now  forms  the  site  of  Mr.  Wyld's  ingenious  and  magnificent 
Jkbe  for  displaying  on  a  large  scale  the  geography  of  the  earth.  . 

The  interest  of  Qolden  Square — nearly  coeval  with  Soho— is  almost  entirely 
lomeetic.  It  is  the  most  melancholy  of  all  the  squares  of  this  region — the  most 
NNurly  approaching  to  those  of  the  City.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  that  dis- 
Enguished  Roman  warrior,  George  II. — for  so  the  sculptor  by  his  costume  represents 
im — which  has  an  entertaining  bit  of  gossip  attached  it.  This,  like  the  statue  of 
leorge  L,  was  formerly  at  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  formed  one 
r  a  series.  During  ihe  sale  that  took  place,  a  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  the 
ictioneer,  came  in,  and,  catching  his  eye,  nodded  in  token  of  friendly  remembrance. 
Thank  you.  Sir,"  was  the  immediate  comment— down  went  the  hammer — "The 
atue  of  that  excellent  monarch  is  yours."  What  could  the  possessor  do  with  such 
1  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  but  give  it  to  the  public  ?  Queen  Square  ( West- 
inster),  which  has  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Panton  Square  (Piccadilly) — also 
sJ>e8  of  the  tipsy  days  of  Charles  II. — are  quite  City  in  their  characteristics.  Tra- 
klgar  Square  (Charing  Cross)  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Bemaining  westward  of  Regent  Street,  but  crossing  to  the  north  of  Holbom  and 
xford  Streets,  we  come  into  a  region  of  what  may  be  called  comfortable  squares,  as 
>ntrasted  with  the  pa*si  appearance  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  or  Bridgewater  Square, 
ad  their  respective  class-fellows  on  one  hand,  or  with  the  imposing  appearance  of 
!•  west-end  squares  on  the  other.  They  are  linked  with  the  olden  time  through  the 
istrumentality  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  once  a  fashionable  region.  One  side  of  it 
us  originally  occupied  by  Southampton  House,  built  by  the  Wriothesleys,  and 
fterwards  belonging  to  the  Bedford  family ;  Horace  Walpolc  mentions  having 
isited  there.  Lord  Mansfield's  house  was  in  the  adjoining  comer  to  the  east ;  and 
ere  occurred  one  of  the  most  destructive  bursts  of  the  ferocious  mob  of  Lord  George 
-ordon.  A  more  pleasing  recollection  is,  that  Bloomsbury  Square  was  the  widowed 
3sidence  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  Westmacott'S 
oble  statue  of  Fox.  It  represents  the  statesman  seated,  arrayed  in  a  consular 
ibe,  and  full  of  dignity.  The  likeness  is  said  to  be  "  perfect."  The  inscription  is 
oticeable  for  its  simplicity—"  Charles  James  Fox.    Erected  MDCCCXY I."    But  the 
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tide  of  fashiotj  haa  rolled  westward,  Rnd  left  Bloom sljury  Sqtinre  to  he  inhabl 
anstocracy  of  the  City  and  tho  Inns  of  Court.  A  new  element  has  been 
Bociety  l>y  the  foundation  of  the  London  University  iind  the  vicinity  of  I 
Museum,  The  scientific  section  of  London  UtcrAry  men  has  thereby  boei 
to  thia  region.  The  wealthy^  who  bad  no  particular  amldtiun  of  belong 
first  fiishion,  have  loog  been  uttmctcd  to  this  quarter  by  its  proximity  to 
fields;  and  the  fonnsition  of  the  Regent's  Park  has  proved  au  addition&l  ii 
A  society  is  here  formed  which  already  rivals  that  of  the  West  End,  us  the 
the  robe  and  the  rich  fcrmierB-general  rivalled  in  ante-re  vol  utiouary  Fnim 
aristocr.icy. 

There  is  elustering  around  Bloomabury  Square  a  whole  nucleus  of  j 
couicly,  arid  some  elegant,  but  all  modern  and  middle-class,  and  devoid  of  i 
to  tempt  ua  to  linger  in  them.  Korth  of  Bloomfibury  is  Bnssell  Square,  on 
the  former  bouse  and  grounds  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford*  On  the  Eoutb  sid( 
Square,  the  opening  of  Bedford  Pkice  forming  a  fine  avenue,  as  it  xvere, 
and  that  of  Fox  in  Bloomsbury  Bquare,  is  a  statue  of  the  l>uke  of  Bedfc 
Westmacott.  The  Duke  rests  on©  arm  on  a  plough,  whilst  the  band  of 
grasps  the  gift  of  Ceres ;  and  the  characteristics  thus  expressed  are  coni 
still  further  developed  by  the  children^  representative  of  the  seasons,  t 
corner?^  and  by  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  two  of  the  sides  :  in 
preparatioiiH  making  for  the  dinner  of  the  rustic  labourer,  his  wife  ifi  bi 
knees,  a  youth  is  blowing  the  born,  and  two  countrymen  and  a  team  of  oxe 
the  group  ;  in  the  other  the  huiiiQess  of  reaping  and  gleaning  is  shadowed 
of  the  figures,  a  young  woman  in  the  centre,  of  graceful  form  and  sweet 
evidently  the  village  belle.  The  statue  baa  only  this  inscription  :  "  Franc! 
Bedford,  erected  160f)/'  It  is  of  bronze,  and  about  twenty-seven  feet 
West  of  Russell  Square  is  Bedford  iSquare,  which  in  its  architecture  rem 
the  older  west-end  s^juares ;  and  to  the  east,  p^assing  along  Guildford 
Queen  Square,  which  also  has  its  statue  of  Queen  Aone,  and  (what  mj 
sidered  as  one  very  striking  and  interesting  square)  Brunswick  and  I^fed 
Squares,  with  the  Foundling  Iloapital  and  grounds  between  them.  To  tbi 
this  range  of  squares  is  a  group  coni»isting  of  Regent  iSquiare,  in  which  is  tl 
National  Church,  built  for  the  Rev,  E.  Irving,  of  '*  unknown  tongue'"  a 
large  building  in  the  gothic  style,  wbich^  though  not  very  pure,  is  eifcctive 
ton,  Woburn,  Gordon^  Tavistock,  and  Euston  Squares,  together  with  the  M 
Btirton  Crescent,  which  contains  an  indifferent  bronze  statue  of  the  old 
Major  Cartwright,  aj-e  all  new,  spruce,  and  uninteresting,  Fitaroy  Square  jsl 
ment  of  a  failure;  only  two  sides  were  built  on  the  original  plan,  the  other 
waste  for  many  years.  With  great  architectural  pretensions,  it  is  pondl 
never  took  with  the  public.  Its  vicinity  is  much  afiPected  by  artistSj 
convenient  to  live  between  their  aristocratic  patrons  and  emplo^^ers  in  the 
squares,  and  their  possibly  more  lucrative  employers  in  the  houses  which 
the  lie d ford  Square  grou]>. 

It  is  in  the  west-end  squares  tliat  the  characteristics  of  this  feature  of  tli 
metropolis  are  most  perfectly  developed ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  n 
trouble  to  examine  them  more  in  detail,  commencirg  with  the  oldest, 

St.  James's  Square  is  noticed  by  two  of  our  best  domestic  historitim — R 
Horace  Walpole.  The  former  saw  it  in  its  infancy,  the  latter  in  the  vigoii; 
hood.    It  may  have  a  little  declined  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  be  1 
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once  wast,  but  it  is  atill,  in  external  show,  the  roost  trulj  aristocratic  square  in 
IfefidoQ.  The  houses  have  a  look  of  old  nobility  about  them.  The  circular  sheet  of 
i^tcr  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  makes  little  appearance  from  the  pari,  but  is  a 
»|LUtiful  ornament  as  «cen  from  the  first-floor  windows.  William  III.  is  the  tutelar 
bskiuB  of  the  place^  tind  a  fitter  could  not  be  found  for  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
!iig  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  transferred  the  sceptre  for  a  time  to  the  nobility 
!  England,  His  statue,  by  the  younger  Bacon,  erected  in  1806,  omamentn  the 
mite  of  the  square*  The  comer  house,  on  the  right  hand^  a«  you  enter  from  Pall 
All,  is  Norfolk  Uoxise,  in  which  George  III,  was  horn.  Next  door  lives  the  Bishop 
:  London ;  and  fronting  his  Grace,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aquare,  the  Biphop  of 
rjnchefiter.  It  is  fitting  that  biehops  should  live  under  the  legis  of  him  who  turned 
^t  the  king  who  committed  the  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower.  It  ib  also  fitting  that 
lej  should  affect  the  square  around  which  the  future  champion  of  high  chiirchism, 
Rmucl  Johnson,  has  walked  all  night  with  Savage,  when  neither  could  find  a 
Hlging.  No.  11,  in  the  north-west  comer,  the  mansion  of  the  WjTidham  Club»  per- 
etuates  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  English  statesmen,  whose 
lemory  would  deserve  to  be  held  in  honour  were  it  only  for  his  devoteil  attachment 
t  Burke.  There  is  eometliing  beautiful  exceediogly  in  the  enduring  love  of  an 
it^Uigent  for  a  great  man.  This  club  has  a  good  library^  Another  library  occupies 
■o.  12:  the  London  Library,  an  institution  of  rapidly  increasing  importance^  founded 
Dd  maintatned  chiefly  by  literary  men,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  by  their  mutual 
id  a  comprehensive  collection  of  valuable  booku,  to  be  at  the  service  of  each  in  their 
ffn  houses  under  certain  regulations.  The  row  of  houses  between  8t.  James's  Square 
ad  Fall  Mall  are  less  stately  than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  square^  and  turn 
leir  back-fronts  to  it,  for  the  same  reason  probably,  that  Mrs.  McClartie's  servant,  in 
le  *  Cottagers  of  Glen  burn  ie/  is  said  to  have  turned  her  back  on  the  family  when 
ipping  along  with  them — as  an  expression  of  hnmility.  *Some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
idgiug-houses :  we  remember  a  whole  detachment  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  brigade 
tiartere<l  in  one.  Like  these  dwellings  in  the  square,  rather  than  of  it,  are  the 
recbthcum  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs,  entering  severally  from  York  and  King 
treets,  and  having  windows  looking  into  the  square.  The  Colonial  Club,  like  the 
rjndham,  made  a  lodgment  in  it,  having  occupied  for  a  time  the  mansion  once 
ihabitcd  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.     It  has  now  vanished 

We  now  proceed  up  York  Street,  along  Piccadilly,  and  turn  through  Berkeley  Street, 
ito  Borkelejr  Square.  This  square,  as  Malcolm  has  observed  before  us,  is  worthy  of 
otice  rather  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  so  much  greater  than  is 
sually  found  in  London,  than  for  anything  remarkable  in  its  buildings.  It  was  thi^ 
icturesque  character  of  the  district  that  attracted  the  Berkeleys,  Devonshires,  and 
larendons  of  a  former  day  to  plant  their  mansions  near  it.  The  south,  or  lower  side 
t  the  square,  is  occupied  by  the  wall  of  a  garden,  in  which  stands  a  stone  house  of 
ither  heavy  proportions,  built  in  17(>'»,  by  the  favourite  (or  more  prO|>erly  the  reputed 
ivourite)  Bute,  and  sold  by  him  incomplete  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
farquess  of  Lansdowno,  whose  designation  it  bears.  Here  were  once  lodged  the 
(ansdowne  MS8.,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  (not) 
rnaraented  by  a  huge  statue  of  George  III.,  on  a  clumsy  pedestal.  "The  charming 
iady  Mary  Montague  '*  died  in  this  square,  and  what  would  have  teased  her  more 
han  dying,  an  obituary  notice  was  penned  by  another  old  woman,  as  earcastic  as  hcr- 
&lf — Horace  Walpole.  Hill  Street,  issuing  from  the  west  side  of  the  square^  reminds 
ft  of  Ha;  Hill,  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Ooromons, 
to  the  horrt>r  of  the  political  purists  of  that  immaculate  da^.     1^^^^%^ 
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SquQJre,  owing  to  its  sloping  position,  and  the  open  wooded  space  between  it 
Oreen  Park,  is  one  of  the  most  airj  and  piciijircsque  of  our  equates.     Some  cf 
interiors  are  fine,  having  hails  and  stuircases  from  designs  by  Kent.     It  is  alio 
the  oldest  square^  dating  from  tiie  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

We  pass  onwards  in  a  north -west  direction  till  we  reach  OrosYeoor  Squai 
derives  its  name  (alowg  with  Qrosvcnor  Street,  and  Orosvenor  Gate  in  Hyde 
from  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  a  mighty  builder  in  his  day,  who  was  cupbeaxw  it 
coronation  of  George  11.,  and  died  iu  173:2,    The  centre  is  a  spacious  garden,  Uid 
by  Kent,  and  is  worthy  uf  his  landscape-gardening  powers.    The  houses  are  div 
in  their  architectural  character  ;  the  fronts  are  some  of  brick  and  stone,  soou 
rubbed  bricks^  with  their  quoins^  windows,  and  door-cases  of  stone.    They  have  tU 
finest  feature  of  a  British  nobleman's  mansion^ — spaciousness.     We  do  not  meet 
with  the  shabby  attempt,  so  common  to  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  create  ft 
appearance  of  great d ess,  by  lending  the  face  of  one  gre4it  building  to  two,  tliiea' 
more  comparatively  small   houses.     The  extent  of  the  square   (six  acre*)  n^\ 
houses  of  a  large  sixe  to  (efi:  small  ones  would  be  lost  around  it.     Within  tht^ 
closure  is  &n  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.,  almost  hidden  in  summer  b^  the 
rounding  foliage.     It  was  made  by  Van  Noet,  aod  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Gn 
in  1726,  near  the  redoubt  called  Olivers  Mount  ;  for  the  line  of  fortifications 
by  the  Londoners  during  the  civil  wars  ran  across  the  space  now  occupied  by  Gf#^ 
Tenor  Square,     In  March,  1727,  the  Jacobites  one  night  attached  a  placard  to  liilh 
statue,  noways  Hatteiing  to  the  original  or  his  family.     This  square  continues  to  *^' 
favourite  resideoce  of  the  oldest  tilled  families*,  notwithstanding  the  persevering 
of  the  Minerva  Press  noTeliflts,  and  iheir  BueceesorB  of  the  stiver-fork  scKool,  to 
garise  it.  | 

A  short  walk  along  North  Audley  Street,  across  Oxford  Street,  and  up  Orcbfrf 
Streetj  brings  us  to  Portuian  Square.  The  building  of  this  square  commenced  in  17H 
but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  it  was  compk-tcd.  In  extent  it  is  equal  to  Grosrciwf 
Square,  the  central  enclosure  is  equally  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  aie  all  t<i 
equally  imposing  in  appearance.  Portman  Square  appears^  however,  to  b©  a 
less  a  favourite  with  the  high  uoblLity — possibly  because  it  is  a  little  further 
the  Park,  and  deeper  iu  the  ma^s  of  houses.  The  north-west  angle  of  Portman  Squtrt 
is  occupied  by  Montague  House,  once  the  residence  of  the  qUeen  of  the  I  dues.  Uers 
were  the  feather-hangings  sung  by  Cowper,  here  Miss  Burney  was  welcomed*  and  hen 
Sam  Johnson  for  a  moment  grew  tame.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs,  Montugne  to  infi*o 
annually  nil  the  little  chimney-sweepers  iu  the  metropolis  to  a  regale  in  her  houii 
and  garden,  ''  that  they  might  enjoy  on<f  hiip]>y  duy  in  the  year/'  These  May-dftjf 
festivals  have  ceased^  a>»  have  tho^^e  uf  Jem  White,  celebrated  by  Elia  :  but,  in  reeom* 
pense,  there  is  reasju  to  hope  that  the  day  of  the  sufferings  of  little  chininey-sweej* 
also  has  passed  away.  The  wcU-wooded  garden  of  Montague  House  adda  to  the  rhaia 
of  Portman  Square, 

Montague  Square  and  Bryaustone  Square  are  twin  deformities,  the  former  of  w^ieh 
^placed  immediately  iu  the  rear  of  Moatague  House.  They  are  loog  narrow  4rip8 
ground,  fenced  in  by  two  mouotonous  rows  of  flat  houses.  In  the  centre  *f  the 
green  turf  which  runs  up  the  middle  of  Bryanstone  Square  is  a  dwarf  weepicy  ash^ 
which  resemble*  ^trikiugly  a  gigantic  umbrella  or  toad-stool ;  and  In  the  corres|onding 
siti  in  Jlontague  8quare  is  a  pump,  with  a  flower-pot  shaped  like  an  urn  on  the  tup 
<L)f  it.  A  range  of  balconies  runs  along  the  front  of  the  houses  in  Bryanstonr  Square ; 
but  the  inmates  appear  to  entertain  dismal  apprehensions  of  the  thievish  piopeneities 
of  their  neighbourSj  for  between  every  two  bitleotiles  Ib  introduced  a  lerribb  cheraux- 
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-^frise.  The  mansions  in  Montague  Square  arc  constructed  after  the  most  approved 
"mghton  fashion,  each  with  its  little  bulging  protuberance  to  admit  of  a  peep  into 
^  neighbours'  parlours.  These  two  oblongs,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of 
KSares,  belong  rather  to  the  anomalous  ^^  places ''  wbich  economical  modem  builders 
caitriYe  to  carve  out  of  the  comers  of  mews-lanes  behind  squares,  and  dispose  of  with 
;>Tofit  to  those  who  wish  to  live  near  the  great. 

Ibetuming  to  Portman  Square,  we  bend  our  course  eastward  to  Manchester  Square, 
^nchester  House,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  square,  was  commenced  in 
76:  the  square  was  not  completed  till  1788.  A  square,  to  he  called  Queen  Anne*s 
L'^iare,  with  a  church  in  the  centre,  had  been  contemplated  in  the  reign  of  that 
JLcen,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  ground,  lying  waste,  was  pur- 
w^sed  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  house  erected  upon  it,  and  his  title  given  to 
e  square  that  grew  up  in  front  of  it.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  in  1788, 
&  mansion  was  purchased  by  the  King  of  Spain  as  a  residence  for  his  ambassador. 
•  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  ;  but  has  re- 
•^ined  in  a  great  measure  a  diplomatic  palace.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
x^nch  ambassador. 

Cavendish  Square  and  Hanover  Square,  north  and  south  of  Oxford  Street,  have, 
torn  their  proximity,  the  appearance  of  being  connected  by  the  ligature  of  a  short 
street.  They  were  commenced  about  the  same  time.  Cavendish  Square  was  planned 
in  1715,  and  the  ground  laid  out  two  years  afterwards.  Hanover  Square  was  not 
built  in  1716 :  in  1720  it  is  mentioned  in  plans  of  London. 

The  large  gloomy  mansion,  enclosed  by  a  blank  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  Caven- 
lish  Square,  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  built  by  Lord  Bingley,  the 
bundation>stone  being  laid  in  1722.  The  north  side  consisted  originally  of  four 
louses,  of  considerable  architectural  merit ;  but  some  Goth  has  erected  a  staring 
eitow  stmcture  between  two  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Chandos — Pope's  contemporary 
—purchased  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  square,  intending  to  erect  a  magnificent 
lansion  upon  it.  Only  the  two  wings,  however,  were  erected — the  two  end  houses. 
*he  two  centre  houses,  ultimately  built  instead  of  a  central  mansion,  are  fine  build- 
ags  of  Portland  stone.  It  was  not  here,  but  in  Chandos  House,  Chandos  Street, 
!ovent  Garden,  that  the  terrible  blow  stmck  the  graixd.  duke,  as  he  was  called,  which 
rought  him  to  his  grave.  Preparations  with  which  all  P^ngland  had  rung  were  made 
3r  the  christening  of  his  infant  heir  ;  the  King  and  Queen  stood  sponsors  in  person  ; 
he  child  was  seized  with  convulsions  in  the  nurse's  arms,  and  died  during  the  cere- 
lony,  the  presumed  cause  being  the  excessive  glare  of  light.  The  domestic  anhals  of 
England  do  not  record  such  another  withering  rebuke  of  vain  ostentation.  The  Duke 
led  soon  after ;  and  the  Duchess  shut  herself  up  in  the  house  which  had  witnessed 
he  blasting  of  her  hopes,  where  she  mo])cd  till  death  released  her.  To  return  to 
!avendish  Square — the  central  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  erected,  as  the 
ascription  informs  us,  by  Lieutenant  General  Strode,  in  memory  of  "his  private 
indness  ;  in  honour  of  his  public  virtue,"  in  1777.  The  private  kindness  we  are 
•ound  to  believe,  and  gratitude  is  at  all  times  an  admirable  quality  ;  but  General 
Itrode  should  have  made  somewhat  surer  about  the  public  virtue,  before  he  called 
pon  the  public  to  participate  in  his  own  feelings  of  admiration.  Popular  nicknames 
.ave  generally  much  truth  wrapped  up  iu  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  is  by 
lO  means  an  exception.  "  The  Butcher"  was  the  title  applied  to  him  in  his  own  day, 
nd  it  is  likely  to  outlive  the  statue  which,  iu  disregard  to  the  best  feelings  of  human 
lature,  hks  been  set  up.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  Duke*8  services  in 
overthrowing  the  rebels  at  Culloden,  or  they  may  even  agree  that  they  tvere  mos 
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valuable  ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  wanton  cruelties  that  followed  must  bo 
The  atrocities  coQimitted  hj  him  in  the  Ilighl&ndt!,  in  puriuance  of  his  sohfc^ 
**  little  blood-letting/*  are  Bickeniog  to  contemplate. 

Oxford  Square  was  originally  intended  to  hare  been  the  name  of  the 
aquare,  but  adulation  of  the  new  djnastj  suggested  the  change  to  Hanover, 
of  the  original  occiipant.s  has  been  preserved  ;  they  are  ivlmost  all  QenenlflL 
characteristic  of  the  early  period  of  the  revolutionary  era,  when  standing 
grew  up  in  consequence  of  the  country  being  so  much  more  implicated  in  contli 
brawls  ;  and  because  they  were  needed  to  put  down  the  feudal  retainers  of  ihel 
chiefs — a  feat  beyond  the  powers  of  the  City  **  trained  bands/'    There  is  another  <i 
ractcristic  of  the  first  Georgian  era  that  clung  to  Hanover  Square  :  its  progreiftl 
for  many  years  impeded  by  the  bursting  of  hnbblea,  from   1718  to  17^.     Tb 
something  peculiar  to  this  square  in  the  approach  from  the  south.    The  street] 
its  centre,  and  the  houses  on  either  side  converge  as  they  recede  from  the 
This  gives  the  ground-plan  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gridiron — the  chu 
St.  George  supplying  the  nol>  of  the  handle.     Facing  this  street,  however,  is  the  i 
sal  statue  in  bronsco  of  William  Pitt,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  public  statue 
production  of  Chan  trey's,  erected  in  1831.     Hanover  Square  forms,  in  some 
connecting  link  between  the  squares  immediately  west  and  those  immediatdj  «afl 
Regent  Street ;  for  though  it  has  not  lost  all  its  original  brightness,  nor  had  its 
cess  of  glory  obscured^  something  of  its  exclusiveness  hath  departed  from  it. 

Our  subject  now  leads  us  to  a  subdivision  of  the  West  End  squares  of  very  reoettt  i 
grovtth.     The  district  immomorially  known  as  The  Fiee  Fidd4t^  *'  where  the  robbers  Im  \ 
in  wait,"  was  laid  out  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  noble  proprietor,  with  a  vie 
its  being  constructed  into  streets  and  squares.    The  principal  part  was  cng 
18£5  by  the  Messrs.  Cubitt,  who  immediately  began  nusing  the  surface,  and  fonftbkg  | 
streets  and  communications.    The  whole  of  the  district  was  also  intersected  by  im*  I 
mense  sewers,  which,  having  a  considerable  fall  to  the  Thames,  through  a  dry  gravelly  | 
Boil,  secure  even  the  lower  stories  against  damp.    Such  an  advantage,  together  with 
the  vicinity  of  the  Parka  and  of  the  new  Pimlico  Palace,  rapidly  attracted  inhabit- 1 
ants.     Tattersairs  sees  itself  eadaei  in  London  with  astonishment ;  and  Ranelagh, 
seeing  the  tide  of  fashionable  houses  rising  up  towards  it,  bewails  the  precipitancj 
of  its  owners,  in  allowing    it  to  be  covered   by  inferior  houses,  waterworka,  and 
factories.     Its  claim  to  mingle  among  the  gay  and  noble  Ims  been  forfeited^ — ^by  no 
fault  of  its  own^ — but  still  irrecoverably  forfeited.     It  is  a  strange  feeling  with  whick 
one  treads  this  new  region  of  princely  mansions,  thinking  of  the  duck-ponds  and  day- 
pits  of  one's  boyhood.     And  to  the  old  among  us  it  is  peopled  with  still  more  unequi- 
vocally rural  associations.    A  respectable  builder,  near  Sloano  Street,  has  spoken  to  uj 
of  the  nightiogales  which  used  to  serenade  him  from  his  own  garden ;  and  a  veoe- 
rable  septuagenarian  remembers  tho  time  when,  from  Norwood,  he  could  see  with  a 
spy-glass  his  children  sporting  in  tho  garden  behind  his  house  in  Grosvoaor  Place. 

The  most  gorgeous  of  our  squares  is  Belgrave  8quare.  The  central  space  is,  per- 
haps, too  large  to  admit  even  of  such  large  houses  as  are  here  telling,  at  matge,  as  a 
square.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  an  advantage,  considering  the  locality.  Belgrave 
Square  is  situated  between  town  and  country,  though  the  town  is  surrounding  it,  a 
neighbourhood  sprmging  up  on  the  south,  between  it  and  the  river,  where  we  find 
Warwick  Square  and  Kccleston  Square,  its  genuine  descendants,  though  in  a  less 
magnificent  style.  Still  the  houses  become  Icsg  dense,  like  a  London  fog«  as  one 
approaches  its  outskirts.  Hyde  Park  lies  behind  it;  St.  James's  Park  intervenes 
between  it  and  town ;  tho  great  thoroughfares  in  the  vicinity  have  more  of  the  road 
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j^  tlicm  thftn  the  street.    In  such  a  neighbourhood  a  square  confined  enough  to  allow 

^V  the  height  of  the  houses  being  felt  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ground-plan, 

^^^^d  couTey  a  sense  of  confinement— of  oppression  to  the  lungs,  though  in  the 

?V^yt  of  the  town  it  would  feel  as  a  relief.    The  isolated  mansions  at  the  four  comers, 

'  ^^^xiding  obliquely  to  the  sides  of  the  square,  look  like  a  hint  taken  from  the  position 

?^  Montague  House  in  Portman  Square,  and  in  conjunction  with  so  spacious  an  area 

■  "^^Te  a  good  effect.    It  may  be  prejudice  on  our  part — a  horrU  view,  the  consequence 

~  ^^  oar  SBsthetical  faculty  having  been  developed  among  the  old  squares,  and  received 

~  ^lleir  impress  so  deep  as  to  be  indelible— -but  we  should  have  better  liked  less  uni- 

-  *i>rmity  in  the  architecture.    We  prefer  individual  character  in  the  houses :  we  do  not 

"-  like  to  see  them  merely  parts  of  an  architectural  whole,  like  soldiers,  who  are  only 

(urtfl  of  a  rank.    But  this  regimental  fashion  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 

yoirng  generation  growing  up  among  Belgrave  Squares,  Eaton  Squares,  Lowndes 

Sqiiares,  Chester  Squares,  and  their  humbler  imitants,  may  think  differently  from 

r   irhat  we  do. 

Eaton  Square  may  claim  a  notice  here,  and  along  with  it  Euston  Square,  in  a  less 
.  ariatocratical  region,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  character.  Squares  proper  have 
vaxiouB  entrances ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  square  is  evidently  the  main  thing,  and  the 
:  entrances  subordinate  to  them.  But  for  the  names  at  the  comers  of  Euston  Square 
ftnd  Eaton  Square,  they  might  be  taken  for  a  mere  bulging  out  of  the  highway  which 
bisects  them.  They  belong  still  more  decidedly  than  Belgrave  Square  to  what  geolo- 
gists would  call  the  transition  formation — the  structures  intermediate  between  town 
and  suburbs.  The  effect  of  the  square,  massive,  protmding  porches  of  Eaton  Square 
is  heavy  ;  but  this  defect  is  amply  redeemed  in  the  apprehension  of  any  one  who  wan- 
ders through  it  on  a  summer  evening,  by  the  use  to  which  the  ingenious  inhabitants 
torn  them.  They  are  made  hanging-gardens — may  they  have  a  longer  lease  of  exist- 
ence and  a  more  prosperous  end  than  those  of  Babylon  ! — from  which  the  breezes 
descend  redolent  of  mignonette,  "the  fragrant  weed,  the  Frenchman's  darling." 
Euston  Square  is  remarkable  for  the  caryatides  of  St.  Pancras  Church — would  that  it 
had  a  better  steeple,  and  that  the  range  of  ornaments  along  its  eaves  did  not  so 
strikingly  resemble  pattypans  !  At  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  square,  a  little 
back  from  the  line  of  houses,  is  a  massive  archway  of  good  solid  proportions,  the 
gateway  to  the  terminus  of  the  Birmingham  Railway. 

Of  the  squares  beyond  the  river  the  only  one  we  can  charge  our  memory  with  a 
particular  recollection  of  is  Kennington  Oval,  which  is  not  a  square  any  more  than 
Finsbury  Circus,  and  which,  moreover,  seems  to  make  little  haste  to  completion. 
Kennington  Common  and  Camberwell  Green  will,  probably,  be  manufactured  into 
squares  ere  long.  Viewed  as  nuxUrid  they  are  not  more  hopeless  than  were  "  the  five 
fields"  upon  which  Belgrave  Square  has  sprung  up.  When  the  park,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  Battersea  Fields,  becomes  a  reality,  there  will  certainly  be  squares 
constmcted  around  it. 

Along  the  Mile-end  Road  and  towards  Stratford-le-Bow,  where,  unless  Chaucer 
misleads  us,  was  the  earliest  fashionable  boarding-school  at  which  young  ladies  were 
''  Frenched,"  there  are  some  pretty  enough  common-place  squares,  which  have  too 
little  of  individual  character  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  In  Hoxton,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  is  Hoxton  Square,  the  oldest  of  suburban  squares.  Islington  has  a 
square  or  two,  but  the  square  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  extended  towards  High- 
gate.  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town  have  places,  but  no  squares.  Crossing  the 
Regent's  Park,  however,  to  the  S.W.,  we  come  upon  Dorset  Square — a  square  of  a 
genteel  enough  character.     In  the  new  town  springing  up  to  the  north  of  the 
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♦^teFTaees"  and  "gardens'*  whleU  lino  the  Oxford  Ron^  as  it  skirts  Hyde  Put, 
are  Hjde  Paik  S«^uare,  Gloucester  Square,  and  a  nondescript — two   &i|uai«s  ml' 
ct^cenUi  foriiiing  one  whole,  onlj  separated  hj  roads^  nanicly  Oxford  siiid  Cam! 
gqilares,  and  Soutbwick  and  Norfolk   Crenccnta,  the  arcbitecture  of  the   whi 
vhich  aro  in  the  Bel^mvian  style. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  suburb  which  extends  westward  from  Bclgmvi 
squares  are  to  be  found  **  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  l»r 
brosa."     Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  the  example  was  set  by  Ken> 
at  a  very  early  period.     Between   1730  and    1740  we  are  certnin   tb 
Square  was  in  existence,  and  a  g;>od  [dace  of  fashion,  for  it  ^as  th' 
and  immaculflte  Lctitia  Pilkington  forced  herself  upon  the  Arcln 
ask  hitu  to  subscribe  to  her  book,    Tht?  appcarunce  of  bo  me  of  the  hou> 
antiquity  at  the  least  as  greiit  ns  this — ^^the  fashion  of  the  doors  i^nd    .... 
Luge  scallop-shells  over  some  of  the  doors.    The  residence  of  the  Court  at  K 
Palace  naturally  led  some  of  the  dignified  clergy  and  the  nobility  who  held  uun.^ 
the  household  to  seek  residences  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hence  a  moir 
style  of  buibJin.ir  than  in  other  siibuiban  villages. 

Next  upon  Kensington  Square  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  Icara)  followed  til 
squares  and  places  [projected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  town  laid  out  by  htm,  til 
called  Han8-Town»  after  himself,  between  rhclsea  and  Bnimpton.  There  b  Hill 
Place  (Hexagonal),  of  which  Mrs,  ILill  ha^  declared,  in  her  '  Maid  Marian/  it  il  K 
quiet  that  the  very  cuts  who  come  to  reside  there  unlearn  the  art  of  mewing,  Thcfi 
ii  Cadogan  Square,  which,  fn>m  its  peculiar  relation  toSloanc  Street,  might  hare  btfS 
classed  along  with  Euston  and  Eaton  Squares,  were  it  not,  as  Touchstone  has  it,  "  Uki 
an  ill-roasted  egg,  al!  ot\  one  side/'  And  there  is  Sloane  Square,  as  baie  and  in♦e^ 
sected  with  crossings  as  Kennington  Common,  as  tiny  In  its  proportions  as  IU»<1  Lia 
Square,  and  combining  with  a  mrc  excess  of  commonplace  all  that  is  uninterestbl 
in  both. 

Thus  initiated  as  a  land  of  squares,  the  fashion  grew  ill  Chelsea,  Bromptou,  anl 
Kensington,  and  i^pread  westward.     Chelsea  has  its  Trafalgar  Square,  or  at  least  tw^ 
sides  and  a  half  of  it ;  and  the  houses  iu  front  of  the  College  may  assume  the  air^  ftf 
a  square  quite  as  legitimateiy  as  the  squares  of  ^fecklenburgh  and  Brunswic' 
Duticed,     Brompton  has  Trevor  Square;  M  on  tpclier  Square  (so  called  pr<.^      ; 
cauiie  it  is  more  shut  in  from  a  free  current  of  air  than  any  other)  ;  Brompton  £?qu%re 
(which  includes  the  busy  traffic  of  the  world  by  its  gates) ;  Alexander  St^uare,  uhich 
is  not  a  square^  nor  anything  else  to  which  a  name  can  be  given,  and  Thurloe  S<juare. 
And,  lastly*  Kensington  has,  in  addition  to  Kensington  Square  pro|)er,   Pembroke  | 
Square,  plain  enough  in  its  exterior,  l>ut,  though  unpretending,  it  has  a  pretty  air  of  ; 
lightness  and  quietude  ;  and  Edwards  Square,  which  we  are  ghid  to  find  last  on  the  list 
of  suburban  squares,  as  we  would  fain  part  from  them  with  an  agreeable  impressioD. 
Edwards  Squure  stiLiids  behind  bucks.   It  is  directly  at  the  back  of  the  nmge  of  houses 
that  front  to  Holland  House,  and  it  stands  sidling  backward  fn^m  Pembroke  Squaxt?. 
The  houses  are  all  small,  yet  the  ccntrsil  enclosure  is  more  :^\  d  more  taste- 

fully laid  out  than  in  niiiny  squares  that  force  themselves  osti  :  ,  uj^ion  notice. 

This  delicious  square,  thus  stowed  away  in  a  corner,  muht  have  been  designed  by  one 
who  wished  to  carry  the  finest  amenities  of  Patrician  life  into  the  domestic  liabitt  of 
the  narrowest  incomed  fainilics  of  the  middle  class.  We  regret  to  add  that  so  de- 
lightful a  plan  did  not  originate  with  an  Englishman  :  Edwards  Square  was  a  French- 
man's speculation,  built  on  grouad  b^longlDg  to  the  Edwardses,  Lordfl  KoaslngtoHi 
whence  its  name. 
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Bui,  in  addition  to  the  novel  structure  and  architecture  of  these  new  squares,  Lon- 
m  is  getting  plaees  as  well  as  squares.  By  places  are  meant  the  continental  vacuums 
r  that  name,  not  the  rows  of  houses  which  have  hitherto  been  so  designated  in  £ng- 
Ad,  because  nobody  could  invent  another  name  for  them.  M^'aterloo  Place,  with  the 
ijoining  opening  from  which  the  Duke  of  York's  pillar  arises,  is  of  this  class  ;  and  a 
vrj  fine  one  it  is,  owing  to  its  connection  with  St.  James's  Park  by  a  broad  flight  of 
«ps.  The  pillar  was  completed  in  1836,  and  consists  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
le  *^  Soldier's  Friend,"  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ugliest  columns  perhaps  that  the  wit 
'  sculptor  ever  yet  devised,  of  pale  red  granite,  150  feet  high.  The  best  thing  about 
le  whole  is  the  view  from  the  summit :  what  the  Monument  is  for  the  east  the  Duke 
'  York's  pillar  forms  for  the  west  of  London.  Trafalgar  Square  is  another,  though 
»  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  its  praise.  Even  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV. 
f  Obantrey,  one  of  his  least  effective  works,  and  the  bronze  basso-relievos  on  the  base 
!*  the  Nelson  column  (only  three  of  them  placed  yet),  though  creditable  in  them- 
tWes,  are  uoable  to  redeem  the  architectural  character  of  the  place  ;  its  only  real 
-naments  are  St.  Martin's  Church  and  the  statue  of  Charles  L,  of  which  the  artist 
as  Hubert  le  Sceur.  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard  are  also  places,  though  the  latter, 
t>xn  its  garden  enclosure,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  square.  In  it  is  the  bronze 
Atue  of  George  Canning,  by  Westmacott.  Park  Crescent  also,  forming  the  northern 
»iui  nation  of  Portland  Place,  partakes  of  a  mixed  character  ;  the  architecture  is 
ghter  than  that  of  Portland  Place,  and  in  the  enclosure  is  a  bronze  statue,  by 
ahagan,  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

At  the  Mansion  House  is  a  place,  which  is  likewise  fine,  though  irregular.  The 
^nk,  the  Exchange,  the  Mansion  House  form  goodly  boundary  lines,  and  the  eques- 
rian  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  occupies  a  striking  portion  in  the 
entre.  Another  place  is  formed  at  some  little  distance  where  King  William  Street 
ud  Gracechurch  Street  unite,  it  is  smaller  and  even  more  irregular  than  the  pre- 
cding,  but  it  affords  room  for  a  ponderous  and  rather  awkward  statue  of  King  Wil- 
iam  himself ;  mere  massiveness  is  not  grandeur ;  the  statue  is  a  standing  figure, 
bove  fifteen  feet  high,|ind  is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  blocks  of  granite  only, 
weighing  20  tons ;  better  figures  have  been  made  with  less  material.  Hence  also  is 
een  at  an  angle  the  Monument,  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  to  which  we  can  do 
\o  more  than  allude,  and  a  beauty  of  its  own  which  we  need  not  point  out,  for, 
hough  not  what  Wren  wished  to  make  it.  It  is  by  far  the  handsomest  pillar  in 
jondon,  perhaps  we  may  say  in  England. 

STREETS. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  go  into  the  same  detail  with  the  streets  of  London 
hat  we  have  indulged  in  with  the  squares.  The  great  mass  of  the  streets  possess  little 
ndividuality,  though  when  thrown  into  groups  they  are  more  or  less  strikingly 
;haracterised.  We  shall  therefore  only  rapidly  trace  the  main  arteries,  and  not  stop  to 
lilate  on  or  describe  the  two-storied  or  three-storied  houses  round  Ratcliff,  of  which  al- 
Qost  every  one  is  a  shop  or  lodging-house  ;  nor  the  buildings  round  Goodman's  Fields, 
ugar-baking-houses,  and  dwellings  for  German  workmen,  giving  it  the  air  of  a  foreign 
lolony,  not  lessened  by  a  large  sprinkling  of  Jews  ;  nor  the  long-windowed  houses  of 
he  Spitalfields  weavers,  with  their  gardens  wherever  possible,  and  their  pigeons  and 
inging  birds  ;  nor  the  miserable  streets,  courts  and  alleys,  that  flank  the  great  city 
horoughfares,  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  workmen  of  the  shops  and  warehouses,  who 
laturally  desire  to  be  near  their  work,  and  in  which  the  cholera  of  1848-9  committed 
uch  fearfol  ravages ;  nor  of  those  of  the  tannets  and  fbllmonget&  Q{B«rBi^\!AsR^^^T 
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the  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell ;  nor  of  the  utterly  featureless  rowa  of  brickwoll 
fill  Ekil  tlie  bluuk  spaces  round  the  larger  streets  ;  little  cnn  be  Baid  for  or  oil 
those  in  the  Avest  are  soracwtiat  cleaner  and  opener  than  those  in  the  citjormi 
^  wark,  hut  not  much.      Many  *'  rookeries,"  fta  they  hate  been  called,  have  bee&| 
down,  but  the  benefit  of  letting  iiir  and  light  into  dense  collections  of  hovcb  i 
human  beings  to  liTe  in^  has  b^en  considerably  neutralised  by  the  want  of  a  ] 
of  better,  more  conTenient,  yet  as  cheap,  dMrellinga  to  remove  into.     Let  us  hopt^ 
want  will  shortly  be  supplied,  as  efforts  liave  been  m&de}  by  constructing  m«>d«i  [ 
ing'housesj  to  show  that  clean,  decent,  and  healthy  lodgings  may  Ikj  proTtM^ 
as  low  or  lower  a  rate  as  has  been  hitherto  charged  for  shelter  in  dens  of  dis««M 
crime,  and  yet  aflord  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

The  main  street  of  Ijondon  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  beginning  nt  Mile 
runs  to  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  boh 
branch  scarce  ending  before  it  reaches  Hammersmith  ;  the  northern  bnuach  i 
to  Bayswater. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  east.  The  thoroughfare  at  Mile  End  is  wide,  and  tbd ! 
considerable,  as  it  is  the  high  road  to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties,  but  the  hoai] 
and  shops  are  not  of  a  Tery  magnificent  description.  In  the  road,  boweTer»  stan'l  tb  1 
City  of  London  Union  Workhouse,  built  in  1848,  a  handsome  building  in  the  lulii  I 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  campanile  in  the  centre,  KK)  feet  in  height,  uid  \ 
towers,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  each  7ofeot  in  height :  the  interior  arraDgemeattl 
very  compk-te :  there  is  a  handsome  chapel  and  a  dining-hall  to  accomtnodatel 
persons,  IW  feot  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high,  with  an  open  timber  rooti 
anomaloTis  feature  in  the  Italian  style,  but  not  ineflcctive  here;  also  the  Jews' B*- 
pttal,  the  London  Oo^pit^il,  Whiteehapel  Workhouse,  none  of  them  remarkable  ©j 
architectural  olvjeets  ;  and  a  numher  of  alraahou.^es,  among  which  those  belongingl 
the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  are  said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  de^i^J 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  on  the  green  plat  in  front  of  them  is  a  statue  to  a  1 
factor,  Captain  Kindes,  A»  wo  approach  Whitechapel  High-street  the  shops,  at  la 
assume  a  more  imposing  character,  and  from  this  point  comnierce  has  taken  such  < 
picte  possession  of  the  loading  thDroughfuro,  that  almost  eyerj  house  is  a  shop,  i 
we  reach  the  wcst-em  endH  of  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street*  At  the  eastern  end  of  | 
Whitechapel  a  hajmarkct  is  held,  and  a  butchers*  market  occupies  the  souLbcra 
side  of  the  western  end.  Butchers*  shops  are  not  very  ornamental  in  general,  bm  in 
almost  every  other  trade  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  render  the  ahop  fn>nt 
as  handsome^  as  light,  and  as  favourable  for  tlie  display  of  goods,  as  possible.  Amoue 
all  others  the  ptiblic  houses  may  bo  said  to  excel  in  their  arch i tee tura.1  prctensiooi, 
n<>t  always  in  the  happie-st  style,  and  the  drapers  and  clothcs'-salesmen  in  shop-fronts. 
In  Whiteclmpcl,  and  other  wide  thoroughfares  at  the  cast  end,  the  groods  exposed  in 
these  windows  are  geEJcnilly  rather  of  a  humble  and  cheap  kind;  but  the  windows 
are  nevertheless  glazed  with  plate-glass,  and  lighted  with  a  profusion  of  gas-jets,  such 
as  only  the  gin-palaces  can  equal.  On  approaching  Aldgate  we  find,  among  maay 
shops  of  this  character,  one  for  the  saJe  of  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary shop  it  is,  for  it  occupies  the  si  to  of  seven  houses,  and  may  be  said  to  reach  from 
the  ground  to  the  roof,  every  story  being  fronted  with  plate -glass,  and  filled  with 
goods.  From  Aidgate  to  St,  Paul's,  whether  we  go  by  way  of  Fenchurch  Street  and 
Lombard  Street,  or  Lcadeuhail  Street  and  Cornhili,  shops  of  this  character  are  not  pai- 
ticnlarly  observable  ;  in  these  streets  there  is,  perhaps,  more  richness  of  material ; 
many  of  the  shops  are  those  of  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers  ;  many  also 
tre  more  wholesale  than  retail^  as  in  Fenchurch  Street,  and  Lombard  Street  is  devoted 
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>j  but  whcD  we  arrive  at  St,'  PauF*  Churchyard  wc  come  to  a  verj 
show.  Here  we  find  shops  whose  fronts  present  an  imititemipted  mas»  of 
Dm  the  ceiling  to  the  ground  ;  no  horizontal  s&sh-bars  being  seen,  and  the 
ft]  ones  made  of  brass.  One  indcod  carri^  a  slorj  highdr  than  the  shop^  and 
lower  half  of  the  house  ia  transparent.  Here,  too,  we  see  on  a  winter's  cTening 
%ino<le  of  ligbtiog  now  become  usual,  bj  which  the  producta  of  combustion  are  given 
9ff  in  the  street,  instead  of  being  left  to  soil  the  goods  in  the  window  :  the  lamps 
tre  fixed  outside  the  shop,  with  a  refleotor  so  placed  as  to  throw  down  a  strong  light 
upon  the  commodities  in  the  window. 

We  may  then  enter  Ludgate  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill — a  street  which  was  once 
mid  Co  contain  finer  shops  than  any  other  street  in  London,  and  which  still  maintains 
tn  equality,  if  not  a  superiority.  Here  we  find  a  shop  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 
,lklopt  the  expedient  of  giving  brilliancy  and  apparent  vastness  by  clothing  wall  and 
fseiling  with  looking-glass,  and  ciusing  these  to  reHect  the  light  from  the  rich  cut- 
gl&ss  chandeliers.  Farther  on  we  meet  with  a  shop  which,  not  having  the  means  of 
being  so  bulky  as  its  neighbours,  resolved  to  make  amends  by  soaring  to  a  double 
hdght,  Thb  was  the  first  shop  in  London,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  the  first 
floor  was  taken  to  form  part  of  the  shop  itself,  and  one  window  carried  up  to  the  double 
beight.  That  the  goods  are  finely  displayed  by  this  method  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  its  excellence  as  a  specimen  of  shop  architecture  is  another  matter ;  but 
the  architecture  answers  its  purposes  and  defies  criticism. 

Pursuing  our  journey  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  or  in  a  northeni  route 
through  Holbom  and  Oxford  Street,  we  pass  numerous  and  splendid  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  shop,  especially  in  Oxford  Street,  where  some  of  the  shops  present  an  elegance 
of  design  more  strictly  correct,  perhaps^  than  those  alrojidy  mentioned-  Regent 
Street  then  offers  its  display,  and  tiikcn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  exhibits  a  larger 
number  of  briiliant  shops  than  any  other  street  in  London  ;  for  the  drapers  and  mercers 
only  share  with  other  tradesmen  the  posf*ession  of  brilliantiy-lighted  and  elegantly- 
fitted  "emporiums/*  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Quadrant  is  a  shop  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  for  its  decorative  character.  It  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
'Companion  to  the  Ahnanac '  for  1841: — ^'^  As  an  architectural  composition  it 
possesses  considerable  merit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  sufficient  solidity  and 
strength^  and  not  looking  as  if  likely  to  be  crushed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  house  ; 
for  though  spacious,  the  windows  are  of  lofty  upright  proportions  and  arched,  besides 
which,  there  is  some  substance  in  the  piers  to  which  the  columns  supporting  those 
arches  are  attached  ;  and  where  the  angle  of  the  building  is  curved  oiF,  that 
space  presents  a  broad  solid  pier  ;  not,  however,  one  that  produces  a  blank  in  the 
composition^  it  being  sufficiently  enriched  with  panelling."  A  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Bemers  Street  in  Oxford  Street,  erected  about  the  same  time  as  the  one  just  noticed, 
and  one  nearly  opposite  Blenheim  Steps,  have  also  attracted  much  attention*  Some 
of  the  ranges  of  shops  in  New  Oxford  Street  are  of  a  very  superior  architectural  cha- 
racter, one  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  one  in  which  each  shop-front  formsanarch,  bearing 
without  any  palpable  discrepancy  a  handsome  facade,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
We  may  go  in  almost  any  direction — in  Bond  Street,  among  the  aristocracy  ;  in  Tot- 
tenham^ourt  Road,  the  Westminster  Road,  or  the  Borough  Road,  among  humbler 
districts — and  we  shall  everywhere  find  specimens,  more  or  less  splendid,  of  shops,  and 
particularly  of  drapers'  and  mercers'  shops. 

Almost  endless  would  be  the  task  of  enumerating  the  fine  and  elegant  shops  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  dazzling  array  of  commodities  dis- 
ph^yed    in  the  windows.    The  furnishing  ironmonger  settf  off  hii  polished  grates^ 
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l^mdeTS,  candlesticks,  &c.,  to  tlie  best  iMlv^antage  ;  the  cabinettDaker,  with  his  Freocbr 
}>oUBhQd  mahogany  and  bifl  chinti  furniture,  does  hia  best  to  tempi  the  {MiaMTi 
the  tobacconist,  abandoning  the  twisted  clay-pipea  and  the  pigtail  tohaeeo  i>f  fort : 
daysj  displays  hi»  elegant  anuff-boiei,  cigar-cas^s,  meerschnums,  and  bo&kaha;  fk 
perfumer  decks  his  windows  with  waxen  ladies  looking  ineffably  sweel^and  g^olitiBll 
whose  luxuriant  moustaches  are  only  eqaalled  by  the  rosy  hue  of  their  cheeks,  aodath 
creams,  and  cotmetics  from  Circassian  Macassar,  &c. — ^nomiaaUy,  at  least ;  axid  to  m 
throughout  the  list  of  tho^e  who  Bupply  the  wants,  real  and  inagioary,  of  purchsMii 
But  there  are^  besides  these  shops,  two  or  three  classei  of  eitahlishmenta  which  ooevf^ 
distinct  and  separate  positions  in  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  sales  and  {nirehasa 
are  made  ;  such  as  bazaars  and  general  dealers,  which  merit  our  notice. 

Our  buzaurs  do  not  represent  thebaaaar  principle  of  the  East,  but  are  indeed  m§tt^ 
groups  of  retail  shops,  wo  therefore  rapidly  glance  at  them  here. 

The  Soho  Bazaar  stand:j  at  the  head  of  its  clafs.  It  was  founded  manj  years  ago bj 
a  gentleman  of  some  notoriety,  and  has  been  uniformly  a  vcll-managcKl  eoaeeni*  It 
oocupies  BflYeral  houses  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Sobo  Square,  and  coosicta  of  fttlk 
or  open  counters  ranged  on  both  sides  of  aisles  or  passages,  on  two  sepaimte  floon  of 
the  building.  These  stalls  are  rented  by  females,  who  pay,  we  bcHere,  aoroethiii| 
between  two  and  three  shillings  per  day  for  each.  The  ariiclei  sold  at  theae  «ialls  an 
almost  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  dress  and  personal  decoration  of  laflies  aad 
children  ;  such  as  millinery,  lace,  gloves,  jewellery,  drc.  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  **  l^ 
season,''  the  long  array  of  carriages  drawn  up  near  the  building  testihea  to  the  extent 
of  the  visits  paid  by  th«  high-l>orn  and  the  wealthy  to  this  place.  Some  of  the  rulit 
of  the  establishment  are  very  stringent.  A  plain  and  modest  style  of  dreas^  OQ  1^ 
part  of  the  young  females  who  serve  at  the  stallsi,  is  invariably  insisted  on,  a  uatftt 
being  at  hand  to  superintend  the  whole  ;  every  stall  must  have  its  wares  displayed  ^ 
a  paxticultLT  hour  in  the  morning,  under  penalty  of  a  tine  from  a  renter  }  the  rent  k 
paid  day  by  day,  and  if  the  renter  be  ill^  she  has  to  pay  for  the  serrioes  of  a  aubeti' 
tute,  the  substitute  being  such  an  one  as  is  approved  by  the  principals  of  the 
blishmeut.  Kotbing  can  be  plainer  or  more  simple  than  the  exterior  of  this 
but  it  has  all  the  features  of  a  well-ordered  institution. 

The  Pantheon  Bazaar  is  a  place  of  more  show  and  pretensions.  It  was  originally  a 
theatre,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  London  i  but  having  met  with  the  disomy- 
fitures  which  haye  befallen  so  many  of  our  theatres,  it  remained  untenanted  for  mmjf 
years,  and  was  at  length  entirely  remodelled  and  converted  into  a  basaar.  Tkt 
entrance  front^  in  Oxford  Street^  is  all  that  remain:;  of  the  original  building,  ereded 
in  1772,  from  the  designs  by  James  Wyatt ;  the  interior^  on  its  being  oonverted  into 
a  bazaar  in  1834,  is  by  Sydney  Bmirke.  When  we  have*  passed  through  tht 
entrance  porch  in  Oxford  Street,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vestibule,  containing  a 
few  sculptures^  and  thence  a  dight  of  stcfis  leads  up  to  a  range  of  rooms  occupied 
as  a  picture  gallery.  These  pictures,  which  are  in  most  cases  of  rather  moderats 
merit;  are  placed  here  for  sale,  the  isroprietors  of  the  bazaar  receiviDg  a  commissioti 
or  percentage  on  any  picture  which  may  hud  a  purchaser.  From  these  roomi 
an  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  gallery,  or  upper  tioor  of  the  toy  bazaar,  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  places  of  the  kind  in  London.  We  look  down  upon  the  ground 
story,  from  this  open  gallery,  and  find  it  arranged  with  counters  in  a  very  systematic 
order^  loaded  with  unaccountable  triukets.  On  one  counter  are  articles  of  milinery  ; 
on  another  lace  \  on  a  third  gloves  and  hosiery  ;  on  others  cutlery,  jewel lery,  toys, 
children's  dresses,  children's  books,  sheets  of  music,  albums  and  pocket-hook%  ^ 
lain  ornaments,  cut-glass  ornaments,  alabaster  figures,  arti6cial  flowers,  feaiherm. 
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^  bott  of  other  thingk  prineipally  of  a  light  and  orDamental  charaeter.  Baoh  oountor 
Is  attended  by  a  yonng  female,  as  at  the  Soho  Bazaar.  On  one  side  of  the  toy- 
baiaar  it  an  ayiary,  supplied  with  birds  for  sale  in  cages ;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a 
sonaerratovy  where  plants  are  displayed  in  neat  array. 

The  Pantechnieon  is  a  baiaar  for  the  sale  of  larger  commodities.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Immediate  Tieinity  of  BelgraTC  Square,  and  occupies  two  masses  of  buUding  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow  street.  Carriages  constitute  one  of  the  prindpal 
dasees  of  articles  sold  at  this  bazaar  :  they  are  ranged  in  a  yery  long  building,  and 
comprise  all  the  usual  Yarieties,  from  the  drees  carriage  to  the  light  gig,  eaoh  oarriage 
haying  its  selling  priee  marked  on  a  ticket  attached  to  it.  Another  department  is 
for  the  Mkle  of  furniture,  and  consists  of  seyeral  long  rooms  or  galleries  filled  with 
pianofortes,  tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  chests  of  drawers,  bedsteads,  carpets,  and  all 
the  Taried  range  of  household  furniture,  each  article,  as  in  the  former  case,  being 
tieketed  with  its  selling  price.  There  is  a  "  wine  department "  also,  consisting  of  a 
range  of  dry  yaults  for  the  reception  and  display  of  wines.  The  bazaar  contains 
likewise  a  ^  toy-department ; ''  but  this  is  not  so  extensiYO  as  those  noticed  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  paragraphs. 

The  Baker  Street  Bazaar  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Pantechnicon,  inasmuch  as 
it  oentains  a  large  array  of  carriages  for  sale.  But  it  has  somewhat  fallen  off  from 
its  original  oharaoter ;  for  it  was  opened  as  a  '^  horse  bazaar "  for  the  Mile,  among 
3ther  things,  of  horses.  Horses  are,  we  believe,  no  longer  exposed  here  for  sale ; 
and  the  chief  commodities  displayed  are  carriages,  harness^  horse-fumituro  and 
accoutrements,  furniture,  stoves,  and  ''furnishing  ironmongery."  The  "wam-work" 
Bxhibition  is  in  no  way  conneoted  with  the  bazaar  otherwise  than  by  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  too-exteasiye  premises. 

There  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  a  building  called  the  North 
London  Repository,  which  gained  some  kind  of  celebrity  some  some  years  ago  as  a  lo- 
cality where  the  principle  of  ^  labour-exchange  "  was  put  to  the  test.  Every  article  sold 
had  a  price  fixed  upon  it,  such  as  would  afford  sixpence  per  hour  for  the  time  and 
labour  of  the  artificer  who  made  it,  and  this  was  to  be  bartered  for  some  article 
priced  in  a  similar  way.  The  scheme  was  an  utter  failure  ;  and  the  building  appro- 
priated to  it  has  been  since  converted  to  other  uses.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  a  paper- 
hanging  manufsetory. 

If  the  Burlington  or  Lowther  Arcades  contained  shops  of  one  kind  only,  they  would 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  bazaars  than  any  other  places  in  liondon, 
for  they  are  arranged  in  the  long  vaulted  manner  which  pictures  represent  those  of 
khe  Bast  to  be  ;  but  they  contain  paper-hangers,  bootmakers,  book  and  print  sellers, 
music  sellers,  besides  toy-sellers  and  others.  The  Lowther  Bazaar,  opposite  to  the 
Lowther  Arcade,  is  simply  a  large  shop,  carried  on  by  one  owner,  but  decked  out  with 
%  variety  of  fanciful  wares.  The  Opera  Colonnade  was  once  somewhat  of  a  bazaar  ; 
but  it  has  been  shorn  of  many  of  its  attractions,  and  is  a  spiritless  affair.  Exeter 
Arcade  was  also  intended  for  a  bazaar,  but  was  an  utter  failure. 

Next  let  us  glance  at  the  shops  where  commodities  having  already  rendered  service 
to  one  set  of  purchasers  are  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  second,  or  perhaps  a  third.  The 
pawnbroker,  the  dealer  in  marine  stores,  the  common  broker,  the  '^  old-iron  shop," — 
these  are  terms  which  point  to  our  meaning.  As  to  the  multifarious  articles  displayed 
in  the  window  of  a  pawnbroker,  they  have  had  a  probation  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
iiave  been  brought  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  pawnbroker's  store-room  again  to 
lee  the  light.    Eaoh  article — whether  it  be  a  telescope,  a  gown,  a  pair  of  pistol^  a 
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oonty  a  waUb,  a  Bible — ^ha«  its  own  Ule  of  sorrow  and  poverty,  and  is  auggestiTe 
reflection  on  the  ruinous  rate  of  interest  and  loss  at  which  the  poor  borrow  roonej. 

But  a  more  remarkable  class  of  such  ahopg  includes  those  which  are  commosll 
known  as  "brokers*  shops,"  and  which  contain  almost  every  imaginable  kind  of 
commodity.  Let  a  pedostriau  walk  through  Monmouth  Street  and  St.  Andrew*! 
Street,  the  New  Cut,  or  any  other  part  of  London  in  a  dense  and  poor  neigh  bourhtv^ 
and  observe  the  motlej  aiisemblage  of  articles,  some  good  enough  but  not  in  geaer»t 
lequiaition^  some  useful  but  shabby,  some  to  all  appearance  useless,  yet  all  for  saJ«^ 
and  be  will  acquire  a  general  notion  of  tbe  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  lower  claM 
of  shop  trading.  Old  furniture  shops,  or  curiosity  shops,  such  as  we  find  in  Wardoar 
Street,  are  a  distinct  species — and  amongst  the  most  interesting.  Humbler  coUectidW 
of  curiosities  are  to  be  found  in  Monmouth  Street,  St  Andrew *s  Street^  and  the  N«« 
Cut,  We  cannot,  however,  mention  Monmouth  Street  without  thinking  of  its  amj 
of  second-hand  clothing.  Gaj  spoko  of  it  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  it  n 
the  same  in  principle  to  the  present  day.  As  fashions  change,  so  does  the  cut  of  tb« 
garments  in  Monmouth  Street  change  ;  but  the  dealers  never  change :  they  are  tht 
same  people,  actuated  by  tbc  same  motives,  trafficking  on  the  same  system,  as  in  tj- 
gone  days.  In  no  other  part  of  London  is  the  use  of  cellar-shops  so  conspicuous  ai 
in  Monmouth  Street.  Every  house  has  its  cellar,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  open  street  ;  and  every  cellar  is  a  shop,  mostly  for  the  sale  of 
second-hand  boots  and  shoe^,  which  are  ranged  round  the  margin  of  the  entrance; 
while  countless  children— noisy,  dirty,  but  happy  brats — ^are  loitering  within  aad 
without. 

IlolyweU  Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  Field  Lane,  near  Saflron  Hill,  were  two  othti 
places  where  second-hand  garments  were  exposed  for  sale.  Both  have  faded. 
The  former  has  bccomo  a  great  resort  for  second-hand  booksellers  and  veodocv 
of  cheap  publications,  and  no  longer  maintains  the  chai*acter  given  to  it  long 
ago,  that  a  passenger  needs  all  his  resolution  to  prevent  being  dragged  into  the 
shops  whether  ho  will  or  no  ;  so  importunate  were  the  entreaties  by  which  he 
was  invited  to  buy  a  bmn-new  coat,  or  a  splendid  waistcoat,  though  enough 
yet  remains  to  subject  him  to  soma  gentle  importunity.  Field  Lane  had  a 
reputation  somewhat  more  equivocal.  Its  open  unsashed  windows  were  loaded  with 
flilk  haadkcrchiefB,  displayed  in  dazzling  array  ;  mid  if  it  were  asked  how  they  all 
came  there,  we  might  perhapi?  have  arrived  at  an  answer  by  solving  the  followiag 
police-problem  ;  given,  the  nujnber  of  handkerchiefs  picked  from  pockets  in  the  coune 
of  a  year  to  find  the  number  exposed  for  sale  in  Field  Laiie  in  an  equal  period.  Oiw 
side  of  Fitjid  Lane  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  projected  thoroughfaie  to  Clerkdn- 
well  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  though  handkerchiefs  flutter  still  it  is  in  reduced 
numbers,  and  with  an  air  that  shows  they  ftel  themselves  out  of  place.  In  Whitc-1 
Street,  Drury  Litue,  is  another  curious  assemblage  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  old 
modiiies  :  a  Bmall  street  is  occupied  almost  eutircly  by  open  shops  or  stalls  belonging 
to  *^  piece-brokers,'*  who  purchase  old  garments,  and  cut  out  from  them  such  pieces 
as  may  be  sound  enough  to  patch  up  other  garments  j  whereby  a  market  is  furnished 
which  supplies  many  a  "jobbing"  tailor. 

We  have  almost  suffered  the  shops  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  streets,  but  having 
completed  the  digression  we  return.  In  Aldgate,  near  the  pump,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  curiQUs  old  crypt  beneath  the  pavement,  engnived  in  Wilkinson's  '  Londina  Illu&trata.' 
In  Leadenhall  Strett  is  the  East  India  Uouse,  already  noticed,  and  the  market  to  l»e 
noticed  hereafter.    At  the  western  end  of  Leadcnhall  Street  intervenes  one  of  the 
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^^great  tnnsyene    thoroughfares — Gracechurch    Street,   leading  to  London  Bridge, 
l  Soathwark,  and  the  southern  counties  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  Bishopsgate 
Street,  Shorcditch,  and  the  road  to  the  north-eastern  counties.    Comhill  continues 
the  thoroughfare  from  Leadenhall  Street,  at   its   junction  with  which  formerly 
stood  the  Standard,  from  which  distances  were — and  on  some  of  the  southern  roads 
'itill  are — ^measured.    It  was  a  fountain  or  conduit,  built  in  1582,  and  supplied  with 
'^  water  from  the  Thames,  by  Peter  Morris,  the  Dutchman,  who  first  furnished  the 
dwellers  of  houses  in  London  with  water  conveyed  to  them  by  leaden  pipes.    On  the 
^  north  side  is  Freeman *s  Place,  a  range  of  houses  and  shops  of  a  somewhat  superior 
'.  character,  built  after  the  burning  of  the  Old  Royal  Exchange  had  damaged  many  of 
the  neighbouring  houses,  which  this  range  has  replaced.    The  Exchange  and  Bank 
'  haTe  been  noticed,  but  on  the  south  the  new  street  leading  diagonally  to  London 
.  Bridge — ^King  William  Street — ^is  of  a  better  architectural  character  than  perhaps  any 
\  other  street  in  the  City ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  close  to  the  river,  is  the  Fishmongers* 
HaU,  a  very  fine  building,  well  adapted  for  its  purposes,  and  possessing  a  number  of 
.  good  and  interesting  portraits.    In  the  Poultry,  which  connects  Comhill  with  Cheap- 
side,   was  the  Poultry  Compter,  and  a  little  farther  west,  up  a  court,  is  Grocers* 
Hall.    The  present  hall  is  modem,  not  being  completed  until  1802,  but  in  the  old 
hall  the  company  entertained  Cromwell  and  the  City  corporation  more  than  once. 
There  is  yet  a  large  garden  at  the  back  of  this  hall,  a  rarity  in  the  City. 

In  Cheapside  were  formerly  held  many  of  the  City  joustings  and  tournaments,  and 
along  it  proceeded  all  the  City  pageants.  In  it  were  one  of  Edward  the  First's 
crosses  to  the  memory  of  his  queen,  which  Evelyn  saw  demolished  by  "the  fu- 
rious and  zealous  people**  in  1643;  a  great  conduit,  supplied  with  water  through 
leaden  pipes  from  Paddington,  at  the  eastern  end ;  and  a  smaller  conduit  opposite 
Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  It  has  been  ever  famous  for  its  traffic.  Saddlers*  Hall  is  on 
the  north  side,  but  it  has  nothing  remarkable. 

Thence  pursuing  the  northern  branch  we  have  Newgate  Street,  with  the  Post  Office 
and  Christ's  Hospital ;  on  the  southern  side  lie  Paternoster  Row,  the  great  publishing 
market,  Newgate  Market,  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  College  of  Physicians  was  held,  and  Newgate  Prison.  A  little  north 
lie  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Smithfield :  Skinner 
Street,  which  succeeds,  occupies  the  site  of  a  crowd  of  old  houses,  through  which 
ran  a  winding,  narrow,  steep,  and  dangerous  thoroughfare,  called  Snow  Hill,  con- 
necting Newgate  Street  with  Holbom.  The  money  for  the  improvement  was  raised 
principally  by  a  lottery,  the  prizes  being  the  new  houses,  of  which  one  seven  stories 
high  was  the  grand  prize.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  by  Tumagain  Lane,  and  was 
burnt  down  some  years  after  its  erection.  Alderman  Skinner,  who  was  a  great 
promoter  of  the  improvement,  has  given  his  name  to  the  street. 

Crossing  Holbom  Bridge — only  a  name  now,  though  the  Fleet  River  still  pursues  its 
course  beneath  the  highway  along  the  unfinished  Victoria  Street  and  Farringdon  Street 
— we  arrive  at  Holbom.  On  the  north  stood  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  with  its 
vineyard  and  garden,  and  there  are  yet  some  remains  of  its  chapel  in  Ely  Place  ;  a  little 
later  it  was  called  Hatton  House,  and  was  the  residence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chancellor.  Brooke  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  friend  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  stood  where  Brooke  Street  now  is,  and  in  that  street  died  Chatterton. 
Southampton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton,  was  on 
the  south,  where  now  is  Southampton  Buildings,  a  little  west  of  Holbom  Bars  ; 
though  abandoned  before  1657,  and  converted  into  private  dwellings  or  shops,  parts 
of  it  are  said  yet  to  exist.    Stow  says  it  occupied  the  site  of  an  old  tem^U  o^  \Xx^ 


Templarsj  mhabited  by  Uiom  before  they  removed  to  the  Templo  in  Fleet  Stitet, 
the  town-house  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Another  BouthftmploD  House,  bel 
to  the  same  faniily,  st^xxi  as  we  have  mentioned  in  Bloomabury  Square.     Just  l 
this  commences  the  New  Oxford  ytre<it,  of  which  the  shops  already  mentioDt^ 
the  only   objects  of  remark.     Near  its   end  was  St.  Giles'a  Pound — a.n  i 
standard  for  measuring    distances  northward  through  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Ilighgate  ;  it  was  removed  in  17G5,  and  even  the  site  is  now  covered.  Oxford  Street, 
pjuTHtivelj  new,  has  Utile  to  notice  beyond  iti  having  been  the  ro»d  to  Tybiun, 
the  magnificent  new  buildings  erected  towardi  its  wesitern  ex  trend tj — i 
Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  &c.»  &c. 

At  the  entrance  to  IJyde  Park  from  Oxford  Street,  near  the  comer  af  Park 
is  now  placed  the  marble  arch  which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  Buckingham  Pa 
The  design  was  Mr.  Nash's,  copied  from  the  arch  of  Cbnstantine,  and  the  on^ina) 
was  £SO,tKX).     Its  effect  m  front  of  the  palace  was  wholly  lost,  and  though  the  m 
tion  here  is  a  great  improvement^  a  far  less  expense  ought  to  have  produced  a 
imposing  etructure,     tl  is  composed  of  a  centre  arch  and  two  side  arches  ;  the 
are  divided  ond  bounded  by  four  Corinthian  pillars ;  there  are  figures  over  the  ^pam 
of  each  arch,  and  panels  of  figures  over  the  bide  arches,  sculptured  bj  Fla 
Westmacoit,  and  Rossi.    The  bronze  gates,  cast  by  Parker,  are  of  remarkable  eiotl^ 
lence  and  beauty  ;  the  centre  gate  is  21  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide,  formed  uf 
work,  with  circular  portions,  containing  figures  of  St,  George  and  the  Dragon^  ci[ 
of  Q.  R,,  and  Keruldic  lions.     Nearly  in  front  of  this  gateway,  a  little  to  the  wesi, 
the  celebrated  place  of  execution,  Tyburn  ;  the  gallows  stood  where  Coxuiaiight 
or  Connaught  Square  now  stands,  and  beneath  it  were  rcburied  the  bodies  -     ' 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  after  having  been  dragged  from  their  graves  and  L  ..'it 

lihrouds.  The  whole  of  Oxford  Street,  frcm  St.  Gileses  Pound,  was  frequentlj  calied  tk< 
Tyburn  Road,  and  Park  Lane  was  formerly  known  as  Tyburn  Lane.  The  bourQ  or  hmak 
croued  Oxford  Street  about  Stratford  Place  or  Maryleboue  Lane,  and  made  ita  way  iate 
the  Thames  at  King's  Scholar's  Pond,  Chelsea.     It  is  now  a  sewer,  if  it  exists  at  all 

Before  returning  to  St.  Paul's,  our  point  of  divergence,  we  will  notice  Eeg«fi( 
Street,  as  it  crosses  Oxford  Street,  to  which  it  presents  on  each  side  a  handsome  drcu^ 
The  plan  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  tbe  favourite  architect  of  George  IV.  whea 
Regent,  who  was  understood  to  have  patronised  the  undertaking.  It  waa  intended  •» 
form  a  communication  from  Carlton  Ilouge  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  was  carnoil 
through  a  nest  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  of  which  one,  named  Swallow  Street^  A^ 
crooked  and  devious  a^  that  bird's  summer  flight,  wa^  the  main  thoroughfare  fttus 
Pall  Jlttll  to  Oxford  Street.  The  design  for  the  street  was  useful  and  magnifioeai, 
but  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  independent  of  the  sham — the  stucco  and  the 
pljister—waa  not  of  a  high  character,  as  far  as  Nash  himself  was  conoamed.  The 
Quadrant  with  its  colonnades  (since  remoyed)  was  his;,  and  is  the  beirt  specimen  of  hii 
taste  'f  tbe  church  in  Ijangbnra  Place  perhaps  the  worst — ^but  we  are  not  sure  of  this* 
Of  the  other  buildings,  Hanover  Chapel  is  by  0.  R.  Cockerell ;  the  County  Fire  OSice^ 
a  part  of  the  Quadrant,  is  by  Nash  and  Ahmham  ;  the  Junior  United  Service  Clubv 
at  the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  is  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.  Regent  Street  joinw  on  ihc 
north  to  Portland  Pbcu,  which  was  built  about  1788  by  Adam,  the  architect  of  the  *^ 
Adelphi  and  of  Bath,  annl  was  one  of  the  first  great  attempts  at  improving  the  stixet 
architecture  of  London.  It  was  named  nfter  the  ground  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, sind  some  of  the  houses  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Klwca  the  miser.  The 
street  is  of  great  breadth^  and  the  houses  are  large  and  stately,  but  app<:ar  dull  atid 
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tunuog  to  the  point  whence  we  took  the  northern  route,  w%  enter  St,  Paul's 

Ljard     The  Cathedral  aod  the  School  have  boeii  treated  of  in  other  papers,  as 

matij  other  buildings  and  churches^  either  omitted  or  brictlj  mentioned  in  this 

>pid  sketch  of  the  leading  thoroughfares.     The   Chapter  Ilouie  of  the  Cathedral  is 

n  the  north  bide  of  the  churchyard.    In  Ludgate  Street,  in  a  court  on  the  north  sidei 

I  ttie  HaU  of  the  rich  and  numerous  company  of  Stationers^  who  for  a  long  period 

Ass^ided  a  monopoly  of  printing  almanacs  and  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles.    The 

M   hall  stood  on  the  site  of  a  residence  of  the  Eark  of  Pembroke  in  the  time  of 

lexurj  IV.:  it  was  destroyed  in  the  groat  fire,  and  the  present  erected  on  the  same 

pot.      It  is  a  low  building,  of  no  architectural  beauty,  but  thete  are  a  few  interesting 

Bortrait«.     Ou  the  left  or  south  side  there  is  a  well-known  lino  of  streets,  or  rather 

ptnes,   lendiniz  from  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul's  stands  to  tho  great  thoroughfare  of 

I  The  pay  emeu  t  is  narrow,  the  carriageway  is  often  blocked  up  by 

p  u,  the  houses  are  mean  ;  jet  the  whole  district  is  full  of  interesting 

ia*ociatious.     \V  c  have  scarcely  turned  out  of  Ludgate  Street,  under  a  narrow  arch- 

Pfaj,  when  the  antiquary  may  descry  a  large  lump  of  the  ancient  city  wall  embedded 

^  the  lath  and  plaster  of  a  modern  dwelling.     A  little  farther^  and  we  pass  the  Ilali 

fi  the   Apothecaries,  who  have  here^  by  dint  of  long    and  earnest  struggle,  raised 

heir  original  shopkeepiug  vocation  into  a  science*    A   little  onward,  and  the  name 

]^rijiting-house  Yard  indicates  another  aspect  of  civilisation.     Here  was  the   King's 

iprinting-huuse  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  here,  in  our  own  days,  is  the  office  uf 
the  *  Times'  Newspaper,  the  organ  of  a  greater  power  than  that  of  prerogative. 
Between  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  Printing-hoitse  Yard  is  a  short  lane  leading  into  an 
opeD  space  called  Playhouse  Yard,  It  is  one  of  those  shabby  places  of  which  so 
f  many  in  London  lie  close  to  tho  glittering  thoroughfares  ;  but  which  are  known  only 
to  their  own  iuhabitants,  and  hitv^  at  all  times  an  air  of  t|uiet  which  seems  like  deso- 
lation. The  houses  of  thij!  little  square,  or  yard,  are  neither  ancieot  nor  modero. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  built  soon  after  tha  great  fire  of  London ;  for  a  few 
p«sent  their  gable  fronts  to  the  streets^  and  the  wide  casements  of  others  have 
evidently  been  hlted  up  and  modern  sashos  inserted.  But  there  is  nothing  here,  nor 
indeed  in  the  whole  precinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  yards  of  the  ancient 
wall,  that  has  any  pretension  to  belong  to  what  may  bo  called  the  antiquities  of 
London.  Yet  herc%  three  centuries  ago,  stood  the  great  religion.^  house  of  the  liomi- 
nicaus,  or  Black  Friars,  who  were  the  lordi^  of  the  precinct;  shutting  out  all  ciric 
authority,  and  enclosing  within  their  four  gates  a  busy  community  of  shopkeepers 
and  artificers.  Uere,  in  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  ancient  church,  were  tho  royal  and 
the  noble  buried ;  and  their  gilded  tombs  proclaimed  their  virtues  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. Where  shall  we  look  for  a  fragment  of  these  records  now  ?  Here  j^arliaments 
have  sat  and  pulled  down  odious  favourites;  here  kings  have  required  exorbitant  aids 
from  their  complaining  subjects  ;  here  Wolsey  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  on 
the  persecuted  Katharine.  In  a  few  years  tho  house  of  tho  Black  Friars  ceased  to 
exist  ;  their  halls  wore  pulled  down  ;  their  church  fell  into  ruin.  The  precinct  of  the 
Blackfriars  then  became  a  place  of  fashionable  residence.  Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of 
sistyT  here  danced  at  a  wedding  which  united  the  bouses  of  Worcester  and  Bedford. 
In  the  heart  of  this  precinct,  close  by  the  church  of  the  suppressed  monastery,  sur- 
rounded by  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  very  sjkot  which  is  known  as  Play- 
house Yard,  was  built,  in  1575,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  The  Blackfriars  was  a  win- 
ter theatre  ;  so  that^  differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the  same  company, 
it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  roofed  in.  It  appears  surprising  that,  in  a  climate 
Mke  that  of  England^  even  a  summer  theatre  should  be  without  a  roof ;  but  the  sur^ 
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prise  is  lessened  when  we  consider  that,  when  the  Globe  wm  built,  in  1594,  not  tTftcyl 
jear«  had  elapsed  since  plays  were  commonly  represented  in  the    open   yards  of  i**  J 
inns  of  London,     The  Belie  Savage  was  amongst  the  moht  famous  of  these  inu-jirt' 
theatres  ;  and  even  the  present  area  of  that  inu  will  «how  how  roadlly  it  mi^Ki  ^  I 
adnpted  for  such  perfonnances.     We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  crowds  of  Iu*igutJ 
Hill,  and  pass  down  a  gateway  which  open!*  into  a  considerable  space.     The  ]ii 
inn  occupies  a  building  dividing  the  area,  and  a  portion  of  the  aides  ;  ilne 
occupied  by  private  houses  of  business.     But  formerly  the  inn  occupied  the  whok^t 
open  j^alleriesi  running  all  round,  and  communicating  with  the  chambers, 
platfonti  with  itn  back  to  the  gateway  for  the  actors,  place  benches  in  the 
which  run  round  three  sides  of  the  area,  and  let  those  who  pay  the  least  price  I 
tented   with  standing-room  in    the    yard,  and  a  theatre^   with  its  ^ta^e,  pit^j 
boxes,  is  raised  as  quickly  as  the  palace  of  Aladdin.     The  Blackfriars  Th 
probably  therefore  little  more  than  a  large  space,  arranged  pretty  much  like  thel 
Savage  yard,  but  with  a  roof  over  it.     Indeed,  so  completely  were  the  public 
adapted  after  the  model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the  space  for  the  **  grou 
long  continued  to  be  called  the  yard.     The  theatres  of  inn-yards  were  un^f 
public  theatres.    The  yard  was  hired  for  some  short  period,  the  scaffold  hi* 
up,  aod  the  gates  closed,  except  to  those  who  came  with  penny  in  hand.     !Si 
the  theatres  of  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Cross  Keys    in   Gn 
Street,  and  the  Bull,  in  fii^hopsgate  Street.    The  Belle  Savage,  rude  as  its  acconauiAiA  |  j 
tions  doubtless  were^  had  yet  its  graces  and  amenities,  if  Stephen  Gosson  be  noli 
partial  critic ;  '^  The  two  prose  books  played  nt  the  Bebsavage,  where  you  shall  fini  | 
never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith^  never  a  letter  placed  in  tvil 
Between  the  church  of  St.  Martin  and  the  London  Coffee  House  stood  Ludgate^  off ! 
fabulous  antiquity,  and  its  prison,  taken  down  in  17t>0  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  na 
the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer. 

West  of  the  Fleet  runs  Fleet  Street.  lu  St  BrideV  churchyard  lived  MUioo  I 
awhile.  In  Salisbury  Square  dwelt  Richardson  the  printer  and  novelist — one 
had  no  idea  of  difficulty  in  making  out  four  widely-printed  volumes,  but  kepi  I 
presses  going  and  his  readers  attentive  (not  always,  we  fear,)  through  ten  or 
closely -printed  volumes.  Sti^U  nearer  the  Thames  was  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
and  westward,  between  that  and  the  Temple,  was  Whitcfriars^  or  Alsatia,  ao 
described  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  *  Fortunes  of  Nigel,*  and  frequently  alluded  to  by  mi 
our  earlier  writers.  The  Temple  we  omit  here,  except  to  notice  that  ia 
Court  Goldsmith  died:  on  the  opposite  side  of  Fleet  Street  his  friend,  Dr,  Job 
lived,  in  Johnson's  Court  and  in  BoH  Court.  On  the  same  side  near  Chancery  ' 
lived  houest  genial  Izauk  Walton,  the  hosier,  the  poet,  the  angler,  and  the  fnend  and 
associate  of  learned  men  and  bishops.  At  the  end  of  Fleet  Street,  marking  the  Citjf 
boundaries,  is  Temple  Bar,  a  heavy  affair  of  Sii"  Christopher  Wren's,  perhaps  not  so 
much  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  as  from  the  bOoty  blackness  which  ever  in- 
vests it,  so  effectually  concealiog  whatever  beauty  it  has,  that  it  cannot  even  be  ascer- 
tained whose  statues  occupy  the  niches,  though  they  arc  generally  stated  to  be  tho*« 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.^  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  IL  Here  on  state  occasions  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  meets  his  sovereign,  keeping  the  gate  closed  until  admi^ion  i£ 
asked,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  City^s  sovereign  has  over  ventured  to  refuse  ad- 
mission J  it  was  granted  alike,  and  with  the  same  ceremony,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, to  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.:  when  the  citizenjs  really  wished  to  keep 
out  Charles  I.,  they  tlirew  up  defences  considerably  faither  west.  When  the  sovereign 
of  the  land  is  adimtted,  the  Lord  3Iayor  resigns  his  sword,  and  it  is  courteously  restored. 
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PAJwnro  through  Temple  Bar,  we  leaye  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  enter 
the  City  of  Westminster,  which,  a  contrast  to  its  neighhour,  has  no  corporation,  nor 
any  functionary  above  the  rank  of  a  High  Bailiff.    We  are  now  in  the  Strand.    The 
-wry  circumstance  of  the  name  being  applied  to  this  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
only  seems  to  show  that  it  remained  a*  a  Strand  long  after  all  other  parts  in  the  vici- 
Bity  of  the  growing  London  had  lost  their  native  character  and  appearance.  The  first 
great  cause  of  change  in  the  Strand  must  have  been  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  making  the  former  a  thorough&re.    The  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey 
mud  the  establishment  of  a  palace  by  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century  must  have 
mlso  materially  enhanced  its  importance.    Buildings  gradually  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  line.    Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  the  first  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  hamlet  of  Charing,  were  all  in  existence. 
Tet  the  state  of  the  Strand  continued  to  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the  edifices 
that  here  and  there  adorned  it,  and  to  the  splendid  pageants  and  processions  that 
en  occasions  of  high  ceremony — such  as  the  coronation  or  burial  of  a  monarch, 
for  instance— wound  their  slow  length  along  through  countless  thousands  of  spec- 
tators.   Here  is  a  picture  of  it,  so  late  as  1315.    In  a  petition  presented  that  year 
to  Edward  II.,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  at  West- 
minster, it  is  stated  that  the  footway  at  the  entrance  of  Temple  Bar,  and  thence 
to  the  Palace,  was  so  bad  that  the  feet  of  horses,  and  rich  and  poor  men,  re- 
ceived constant  damage,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season ;  at  the  same  time  the 
footway  was  interrupted  by  thickets  and  bushes.    In  1363,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  a  toll  was  levied  on  all  goods  carried  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  Wool 
Staple  at  Westminster,  to  pay  for  the  parts  of  the  Strand  where  there  were  no  houses, 
an^  where  there  were,  the  owners  were  to  defray  the  charge ;   particularly  as  it 
was  pointed  out  (and  this  is  interesting  as  another  cause  of  the  progress  of  the 
Strand)  <^  that  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  near  and  leading  to  that  staple  have,  by 
means  of  the  said  staple,  greatly  raised  their  rents."    Essex  House,  Durham  Place, 
and  the  Inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  afterwards  York  House,  by  this  time  spread 
out  their  extensive  and  embattled  piles  towards  the  Strand,  and  their  gardens,  and 
terraces,  and  water-stairs  down  to  the  river  ;  but  the  openings  between  them,  neither 
narrow  nor  far  between,  still  left  the  river  exposed  to  the  passengers  on  the  southern 
side,  whilst  on  the  north  there  was  the  open  country  extending  towards  the  pleasant 
Ilighgate  and  Hampstead  Hills,  merely  interspersed  here  and  there  with  scattered 
buildings.    Among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  way  at  this  period  were  the 
bridges,  of  which  there  were  at  least  three  between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple  Bar. 
The  sites  of  two  of  these  bridges  are  marked  out  and  permanently  preserved  by  the 
names  given  to  the  lanes  through  which  their  channels  found  way, — Ivy-bridge  Lane 
and  Strand-bridge  Lane.    Another  feature  of  the  ancient  Strand  was  a  stone  cross, 
standing  in  front  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  Mary*s,  at  which,  says  Stow   '4n 
the  year  1294,  and  diverse  other  times,  the  Justices  Itinerant  sat  without  London.** 
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By  tho  tiiae  of  Edward  VL  the  Strand  liad  become  pretty  well  closed  up  tm  I 
sides,  on  the  south  or  river  side  by  the  walls  of  the  long  line  of  noble  and 
manMOBS,  and  on  the  north  by  a  single  row  of  houses.     Holywell  Street,  imd  ttil 
tinuation  Butcher  Eow,  extending  near  to  Temple  Bar,  were  now  uuddle-t^J 
certainly  highly  respectable  houses.     From  this  timej  indeed,  it  began  to  bt  1 
that  the  Strand  had  progressed  too  fast  for  the  comfort  of  passengera  ihrougK  i 
became  choked  up  with  the  evidences  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  later  timea  have  ! 
undo  much  of  what  was  now  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  this  rery  ] 
Eow,  and,  Btill  more  recently,  of  fizeter  'Change.   Its  tery  soil  had  grown  so  nil 
that  the  earls  and  bishops,  its  original  owners,  could  no  longer  afford   to 
large  a  uhare  as  they  required  for  their  respective  residences  ;  so  thej  pulled  i 
dow^,  and  thu»  prepared  the  way  for  the  erection  of  a  hundred  houses  where  i 
itood  before,     Durham  Place  changed  its  stables  into  an  Exchange  in  1608;  '. 
the  century  York  House  became  the  streets  now  known  under  names  which  J 
petuate  the  designation  and  rank  of  him  who  worked  the  met^imorphosis- 
"  Villiers,^'  **Duke  "  *'  Of*  "  Buckingham;"  Essex  House  and  Arundel  House  did  J 
long  survive  the  fall  of  their  old  aristocratic  neighbours ;  whilst  the  Savoy,  Ulqu 
still  managed  for  a  time  to  keep  off  destruction,  by  becoming  a  garrison  in  om 
and  a  prii^on  in  another,  was  finally  swept  away,  with  the  important  exception 
chapel,  during  the  present  century,  on  the  building  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

We  cannot  better  commence  our  walk  through  the  Strand  than  by  a  notice  of  ^  I 
improvements  just  refeired  to.    "  On  the  north  side,  or  right  hand,  some  small  3at  i 
tance  without  Temple  Bur,  in  the  High  Street,  from  a  pair  of  stocks  there  Etaitdiii|  ] 
fltretcheth  one  large  miUdle  row  or  troop  of  small  tenements,  partly  opening  to  tk  I 
ftouth,  partly  towards  the  north,  up  west  to  a  stone  cross,  now  headless,  over  agtiiiA  j 
the  Strand."     Stow  here  refers  doubtless  to  the  Cross  we  have  before  mentioned ;  abi  I 
conaequently,  the  existing  Holywell  Street  must  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  MMt  1 
Row  he  describes.    The  remainder  was  Butcher  Row,  granted  by  Edward  I,  to  Wdlie  I 
de  Barbier,  for  the  residences  of  **  foreign  butchers,"  as  they  were  called,  but  wk  I 
were,  in  fact^  country  butchers  only,  who  brought  their  meat  in  carts,  and  offered  it  1 
for  sal©  just  without  the  civic  jurisdiction.    The  principle  of  competition  in  reducing  I 
price  seems  to  have  been  thus  early  acted  on  as  well  as  understood.     In  reference  to 
Butcher  Row,  Malcolm  observes — *'  A  stranger  who  had  visited  London  in  1790  wouH  I 
on  his  return  in  1S04,  be  astonished  to  find  a  spacious  area  (with  the  church  nearly  ui  | 
the  centre)  en  the  site  of  Butcher  Row,  and  some  other  passages  undeserving  of  tht  j 
name  of  streets,  which  were  composed  of  those  wretched  fabric5i,  overhanging  theKrl 
foundations,  the  receptacles  of  dirt  in  every  comer  of  their  projecting  stories,  the  1 
of  ancient  London^  where  the  plague,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  frowned  de8tnic-| 
tion  on  the  miserable  inhabitants,  reserving  its  forces  for  the  attacks  of  each  retu 
iummer.'*    The  pulling  down  of  all  these  "  wretched  fsibrics  "  was  undertaken  in  ] 
suance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Alderman  Pickett,  and  the  existing  Pickett  Street  i 
rose  in  their  room  ;  the  money  required  being  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  Skinner  Street, 
by  a  lottery.      Butcher  Row,  however   miserable    its    aspect   in    the    days    of   iti 
decline,  had  many  interesting  reminiscences,     Here  was  the  residence  of  the  French 
ambassador^  in  which  the  Due  de  Sully  was  a  resident  for  a  single  night,  the  first  of  ' 
his  temporary  abode  in  London,  whilst  Norfolk  House  was  being  prepared  for  him. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  now  stands  in  a  fine  open  area.  The  architectUYal 
merits  of  the  church  have  been  much  disputed^  but  not  so  much  as  the  meaning  of 
the  appellation  Banes,  Stow  refers  its  origin  to  the  period  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred ;  Fleetwood  ascribes  the  original  foundation  to  the 
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mbdued  IXanes  whom  Alfred  permitted  to  settle  between  Westminster  and  Ludgate. 
From  the  charch  we  pan  to  where  the  noble  archway,  and  its  loftj  columns,  attract 
the  eje  on  the  northern  side  ;  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  inn  of  St.  Clements, — the 
inn  immortalised  bj  Shakspere  as  the  home  of  Master  Shallow  in  his  Templar  days. 
TIm  inn  is  named  from  the  church,  and  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  1478,  when 
•todents  of  the  law  are  known  to  have  had  their  lodging  here.  The  Hall  and  nu- 
xneroiu  residences  form  three  courts,  through  which  is  a  thoroughfare  to  Clare  Market 
mad  New  Inn.  The  Hall  is  an  elegant  well-proportioned  room,  with  a  good  portrait 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  among  its  other  pictures.  In  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Inn  is 
a  beautiful  statue  of  a  kneeling  African  supporting  a  dial,  which  was  purchased  by 
Holies,  Lord  dare  (whose  family  occupied  the  Inn  during  the  reign  of  some  of  the 
Tadors),  and  presented  to  the  society. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  occupied  the  site  of  the  eastern  part'of  the  present 
Somerset  House,  and  was  one  among  the  three  or  four  public  buildings  pulled  down 
hj  the  proud  and  reckless  Protector  to  make  way  for  the  pile  he  was  about  to  build. 
The  congregation  waited  a  long  time  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  ful61  his  pro- 
miee  of  erecting  another  place  of  worship,  joining  themselves  in  the  mean  time  to  the 
congregation  of  St.  Clement*s.  Somerset  died  without  having  done  anything  for 
them,  and  a  second  removal  took  place — ^the  church  of  the  Savoy  being  this  time  the 
adopted  place.  Here  they  remained  till  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  fifty  churches  ordered  to  be  built  during  Queen  Anne*s  reign.  The 
altar  at  the  east  end,  with  a  very  large  and  striking-looking  alcove,  has  paintings  of 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Passion.  The  pulpit  is  very  beautifully  carved,  and  has  a 
lounding-board  in  the  form  of  a  shell.  A  serious  accident  happened  here  in  1802  at 
the  proclamation  of  peace.  Just  as  the  heralds  were  passing  the  church,  a  man,  who 
waa  standmg  behind  the  stone  railing  that  runs  round  the  roof,  leaned  against  one  of 
the  ornamental  urns,  which,  being  only  fastened  by  a  decayed  wooden  spike  running 
up  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  fell  among  the  dense  crowd  below.  A  terrible  cry  was 
raised  by  those  who  saw  its  descent,  and  in  the  confusion  that  ensued  many  persons 
were  hurt,  besides  three  who  were  killed  by  the  urn,  which  weighed  about  two 
hundred  poimds.  The  Maypole  stood  in  front  of  the  site  of  St.  Mary^s  Church* 
The'  setting  up  is  attributed  to  John  Clarges,  blacksmith,  whose  daughter  married 
Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  parliamentary  ordinance  of  1644  swept 
away  this  among  all  the  rest  of  the  Maypoles ;  but,  on  the  Restoration,  a  new  and 
loftier  one  was  raised  with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
assisted.  From  a  rare  tract  entitled  'The  Citie's  Loyalty  Displayed,'  published 
at  the  time,  it  appears  the  pole  was  a  stately  cedar,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet 
long,  a  choice  and  remarkable  piece,  made  below  bridge,  and  brought  in  two  parts  up 
to  Scotland  Yard.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed,  on  the  14th  of  April,  to  the  Strand, 
a  streamer  flourishing  before  it,  amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  merry 
music.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  twelve  seamen  with  cables,  pulleys,  &c.,  with  six 
great  anchors,  to  assist  in  raising  it ;  and  after  them  came  three  men,  baxeheaded, 
carrying  three  crowns.  The  pieces  were  then  joined  together  and  hooped  with  bands 
of  iron,  the  crowns,  with  the  King's  arms,  richly  gilt,  were  placed  on  the  top,  the 
tnmipets  sounded,  the  men  began  their  work,  and  in  four  hours'  time  it  was  raised 
upright  and  established  fast  in  the  ground.  Then  the  drums  and  trumpets  beat 
again,  and  the  Strand  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  A 
party  of  morrice-dancers  now  came,  "  finely  decked  with  purple  scarfs,  in  their  half- 
shirts,  with  a  tabor  and  a  pipe,  the  ancient  music,  and  danced  round  about  the  May- 
pole."   Strange  doings  these  for  the  Strand !    If  one  could  by  any  magic  revive  the 
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se«iiis  for  ft  momeBt,  how  tho  New  Police  would  be  mystified  1     All  that  V  £iir 
fide,  and  Majpoles  enjoy  no  spcci&l  exemption.     In  1713  it  became  neoemmrj  to  bait  | 
ft  new  one,  which  was  nccordinglj  set  up  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  two  gilt  bftll«  and  i 
TftQ6)  and  thig  was  removed  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  New  Church,  and 
pieeented  by  the  parish  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  sent  it  to  the  rector  of  Wansteadj  j 
that  gentleman  caused  it  to  be  raised  in  Wanstead  Park,  to  support  the  then  la 
telescope  in  Europe.     This  is  the  Maypole  that  fi^^es  in  the  '  Dunciad  ^  ma  the  I 
ing-ptace  for  the  racera. 

**  Amidat  the  area  wide  they  took  thtsir  stand} 
Where  the  tall  Maypole  once  o'erlook'd  Ihe  Strand/' 

Extending  from  Fleet  Street  aa  far  as  the  present  Easou  Street  and  De^esvuz  Oomt 
was  anciently  an  Outer  Temple,  which,  with  the  Inner  and  Middle  Tomplea,  cod- 
ati tilted  tlie  residences  of  the  Knights.  From  their  hands  it  passed,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II L^  into  the  possession  of  the  Btshops  of  Exeter,  who  occupied  it  tiU  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  under  the  name  of  Exeter  Doubo.  It  was  afterward*  iincceraivelj  held 
by  Sir  William  (afterwards  Lord)  Paget,  who  called  it  Paget  Place ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Charter  House  ;  then  by  Elizabeth't 
first  and  unworthy  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  gave  it  also  hia  own  name; 
and  lastly  by  the  nobler  but  less  fortunate  successor  in  the  Queen's  heart,  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Essex's  history  is  wdl  known.  Essex**  son,  the  Earl  of  Essex  who  eomniaiided 
Ihe  parliamentary  forces  in  the  ciTil  war»  was  l»om  here.  When  he  was  got  rid  of  Ij 
the  Commonfl'  famous  Helf-denying  ordmancc,  Lord  Clarendon  saya  the  whole  pftrlt^ 
meni,  the  day  after  he  had  resigned  his  commisi^ion,  camo  to  Esiex  Hou^e  to  return 
him  thanks  for  his  great  services.  The  only  existing  remains  of  Essex  House  are  i 
pair  of  very  large  and  fine  stone  pillari*,  with  Corinthian  capitals^  at  the  end  of  tbi 
fftreet ;  probably  the  original  supports  of  the  water-gate  of  the  mansion.  In  Derereux 
Court  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  London  coffee-houses,  the  Grecian ;  with  ft  huil 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  its  front^  which  appears  to  be  a  fine  work,  although  firocn  itf 
height  it  is  difiicuit  to  judge.     Cibber,  we  have  been  told,  was  the  sculptor. 

Between  Essex  Street  and  IVIllford  Lane  Stow  says  an  ancient  chapel  formerly  ex- 
isted, called  St.  Spirit.  Next  to  Milford  Lane  is  Arundel  Street,  which,  with  Korfolk, 
Surrey,  and  Howard  Streets,  the  latter  crossing  the  others,  mark  the  site  of  the  Of»ci 
stately  mansion  and  gardens  of  Arundel  House,  and  derive  their  names  from  iu  latest 
possessors,  li  was  origimilly  the  London  residence  of  tbe  Bishops  of  Bath  and  W 
when  it  was  called  Bath's  luu^  or  llam^jton  Place.  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
iion  of  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  and  it  was  to  this  house 
Princess  EliEabeth  was  brought  when  coinmitted  to  his  caret  I^^<1  it  wfti  the 
some  strange  intrigues  and  dallianeug,  in  which  the  Virgin  Queen  figures  m  ft 
what  equivocal  manner,  lleverting  to  the  Crown^  Seymoiu-  Place  was  sold  by  it  to 
Henry  Fitx  Alan»  Earl  of  Anmdelj  with  several  other  messuages,  for  j£41  tit,  StL^  and 
another  change  of  name  took  place ;  thenceforward  it  was  called  Arundel  House.  Oft* 
rendon  gives  an  interesting  but  somewhat  satirical  account  of  the  place  and  its 
master,  the  collector  of  the  famous  marbles,  at  this  period.  He  says  the  Earl  seemed 
to  live,  "as  it  were  iu  another  nation,  his  house  being  a  place  to  which  all  people 
resorted  who  resorted  to  no  other  place  ;  strangers,  or  such  as  afiected  to  lonk  like 
strangers,  and  dressed  themselves  accordingly.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a 
scholar,  and  to  undemiand  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  antiquity,  because  he  made  ft 
wonderful  and  costly  purchase  of  excellent  statues  whilst  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  (eotDe 
whereof  he  could  never  obtain  permission  to  remove  out  of  Rome,  though  ho  had 
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pftid  fSor  than),  and  had  a  rare  ooUeetion  of  medals.  As  to  all  parts  of  learning,  he 
was  almost  illiterate,  and  thought  no  other  part  of  history  so  considerahle  as  what 
related  to  his  own  family,  in  which,  no  douht,  there  had  been  some  very  memorable 
persona.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  in  his  own  person,  in  his  aspect  and  coun- 
tsnance,  the  appearance  of  a  great  man,  which  he  preserved  in  his  gait  and  motion. 
He  wore  and  affected  a  habit  very  different  from  that  of  the  time,  such  as  men  had 
only  beheld  in  pictures  of  the  most  considerable  men  ;  all  which  drew  the  eyes  of 
most,  and  the  reverence  of  many,  towards  him,  as  the  image  and  representative  of 
the  ancient  nobility  and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles,  when  they  had  been  most  vene- 
rable ;  but  this  was  only  his  outside,  his  nature  and  true  humour  being  much  disposed 
to  levity  and  delights  which  indeed  were  very  despicable  and  childish." 

The  magnificent  collection  of  marbles  referred  to  in  this  passage  of  course  adorned 
Arundel  House  at  the  time  in  question,  when  it  was  the  common  resort  of  many 
eminent  artists.  Among  those  also  who  more  particularly  enjoyed  the  Earl's  favour 
and  patronage  were  Inigo  Jones,  Vandyke,  Hollar,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Le  SoBur. 
The  SarFs  treasures  were  thus  arranged: — the  principal  statues  and  busts  were 
ranged  along  the  gallery,  the  others  in  the  garden,  where  he  had  the  inscribed  marbles 
let  into  the  walL  The  collection  comprised  not  less  than  37  statues,  128  busts,  and 
250  inscribed  marbles.  When  the  mansion  was  about  to  be  pulled  down,  about  1678, 
the  entire  collection  was  offered  for  sale,  but  no  single  purchaser  appearing,  it  was 
divided  into  several  portions,  and  dispersed.  Enough,  however,  ultimately  found 
their  way  to  Oxford  to  give  name  to  a  collection  which  comprises  many  of  the 
SarFs  most  valued  relics.  From  the  Earl  of  Arundel  the  house  passed  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Howard  family,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
when  it  received  its  latest  designation  of  Norfolk  House.  The  Countess  of  Notting- 
ham, who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  romantic  episode  of  the  ring  in  the 
tragical  history  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  died  here  in  1603.  Her  husband  was  a 
Howard,  so  she  was  probably  on  a  visit  at  the  time.  The  next  visitor  of  importance 
was  the  Due  de  Sully,  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  from  Henry  lY.  of 
France  to  James  I.,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  latter ;  Norfolk  House 
having  been  temporarily  appointed  as  his  place  of  residence.  The  great  French 
statesman  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  mansions  in  London, 
having  a  gnat  number  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.  From  hence  he  appears  to 
have  removed  to  Crosby  Place.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  learning  also  found 
shelter  within  its  walls.  The  Royal  Society,  being  burst  out  of  Qresham  College, 
were  invited  by  the  Duke  to  reside  here ;  they  did  so,  and  remained  for  some  years. 
On  their  removal  the  whole  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  Arundel,  Norfolk,  Sur- 
rey, and  Howard  Streets  rose  on  the  site. 

Among  those  curious  narrow  lanes  which  extend  from  the  Strand  downwards  to  the 
Thames,  there  is  one  called  Strand  Lane,  through  which  ran  the  watercourse  from 
Strand  Bridge.  Here  is  "  The  Old  Roman  Spring  Bath  !  "  Many  parts  of  the  building 
show  an  antiquity  of  two  or  three  centuries.  On  the  left  of  the  passage  is  a  door,  lead- 
ing into  a  vaulted  chamber,  measuring,  we  should  suppose,  about  20  feet  in  length, 
the  same  in  height,  and  in  breadth  about  nine  feet.  The  bath  itself  is  about  13  feet 
long,  six  broad,  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  spring  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  holy  well,  which  gives  name  to  Holywell  Street,  and  their  respective 
positions  make  the  statement  probable.  Through  the  beautifully  clear  water,  which 
is  also  as  delightful,  to  the  taste  as  refreshing  to  the  eye,  appear  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bath,  exhibiting  the  undoubted  evidences  of  the  high  origin  ascribed 
to  i^    13i6  walls  consist  of  layers  of  brick  of  that  peculiar  flat  and  neat-looking 
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aspect  which  certainly  leemed  to  imply  the  impress  of  Roman  bunds,  diyided  dj 
by  thin  layers  of  stucco  j  and  the  puvement,  a  layer  of  similar  brick  coyered  wiii 
itucco,  and  resting  upon  a  ma^a  of  stucco  and  rubble.  The  construction  of  the  ftTt 
ment  is  made  yisible  by  a  deep  hole  at  the  end  near  the  ^vindow,  where  the  spdnfii 
continually  flowing  up  ;  and  in  pursuing  our  incjuirics  nmong  those  persons  btti  ol- 
OtiZ&ted  io  satisfy  them,  wo  were  told  by  a  gentleman  coDnected  with  the  managcsmi 
of  the  estate,  who  had  had  a  portion  of  the  pavement  purposely  removed,  that  tb 
rubble  was  of  that  poculitir  character  well  known  among  architects  as  Roman,  Tfai 
bricks  are  nine  inches  aud  a  half  long,  four  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  an  inch  ad 
three-quartors  thick. 

Continuing  our  route,  and  passing  King^s  College,  Somerset  House,  and  Wateski 
Bridge,  already  treated  of»  we  descend  another  narrow  lane,  bearing  a  tiame  m^ 
gestire  of  a  loog  train  of  historical  memories.  We  are  now  in  the  precincts  of  ti» 
ancient  paliicc  of  the  Savoy ;  and  that  rather  low  but  long  and  antique-looking  ediiie*, 
with  its  beautiful  windows  and  curious  little  tower,  is  its  chapel, — the  last  remnttt 
of  it  sarchitcctural  glories.  In  front  extends  tho  burial-ground,  and  a  pecu liarly  neat 
one  for  London,  with  its  well-gravelled  walks,  and  fresh-looking  cTergreens.  Hi 
founder  of  the  Savoy  was  Peter  de  SaToy,  brother  to  Bonifiice,  Archbiahop  «f 
Canterbury,  and  uncle  to  RIcfinor,  the  queen  of  Henry  IIL  It  was  aubaequeolly  tlit 
residence  of  John  of  Guunt^  '*  tirae-hoaoured  Lancaster,'''  and  it  waa  the  abode  cf 
John,  King  of  France,  after  he  had  been  taken  captive  at  the  Battle  of  Poictiers. 
In  1381  Wat  Tyler's  injiurrectiun  broke  out,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  whilst 
one  Ipody  marched  along  the  Surrey  bank  of  tho  Thames  and  destroyed  the 
furniture  and  books  of  Lambeth  Palace,  another  directed  their  steps  towaid* 
the  8avoy.  Stow  says  they  there  **  set  fire  on  it  round  about,  and  made  proda- 
malion  that  none,  on  pain  to  lose  his  head,  should  convert  to  his  own  use  anj- 
thing  that  there  was,  but  that  they  should  break  such  plate  and  veasela  of  gold  and 
silver  as  was  found  in  that  house  (which  was  in  great  plenty)  into  small  pieces^  aftdi 
throw  the  same  into  the  river  of  Thames.  Precious  stones  they  should  bEnuieia 
mortars,  that  the  same  might  bo  to  no  use,  and  so  it  was  done  by  them.  One  of  tkar 
eomjhinwiis  theif  buniid  in  th^fire^  iM-cause  He  minded  U>  have  rtmrved  one  goodly  pitee  ef 
plate.  They  found  there  certain  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  they  thought  had  heen 
gold  or  eilver,  and,  throwing  them  into  the  fire  more  suddenly  than  they  thought,  the 
ball  was  blown  up,  the  houHes  destroyed,  and  themselves  Tory  hardly  escaped  away." 
From  thia  period,  during  w  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Savoy  remained  a  heap  of 
ruins.  About  the  expiration  of  that  time  Henry  YII,  began  to  erect  an  bovpital  en 
the  site  ;  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till  the  eighth  year  of  Heuy 
VI I L,  when  a  master  and  four  chaplains  were  nominated.  It  lasted  with  some  vidm- 
tudes  of  fortune  until  about  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  a  com* 
mission  was  appointed,  which  found  that  the  purposes  of  the  institution  were  utterly 
neglected  ;  and  the  conimiasioDeTs  entirely  deprived  the  chaplaixui  of  their  offices,  and 
declared  the  hospitat  dissolved.  Accounts  oi  the  property  were  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Cri-twn,  to  which  from  that  time  it  belonged.  The  tmproTed  ralueof  the  leolt 
waa  then  estimated  at  i!24!)7  bs.  Ck/. 

Two  great  religious  nieetinga  have  been  held  at  the  Savoy ;  the  first  took 
little  before  CromweUs  death  ;  when  the  Independents  petitioned  his  Htgbnett^ 
liberty  to  hold  a  synod,  in  order  to  piibltah  to  the  world  a  uniform  confeaaion  of 
three  years  later  (March  25,  10411),  on  the  same  spot,  was  held  the  Savoy  Confc 
BO  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history,  ^'  to  advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  &a    Bishops  and  Presbyterian  divines  met^  and  ullunatcly,  after  a  great 
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snmber  of  dlBCUflsioiiB,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a  numerouB  audience,  the  two 
f  pwrtiet  separated  without  coming  to  any  agreement.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
koepital  was,  it  appears,  in  ruins  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  one  front  towards  the  Thames,  haying 
Mfreral  projections,  and  a  double  row  of  angular  mullioned  windows,  and  another 
towards  the  Strand,  fsicing  the  Friary,  with  large  pointed  windows,  embattled  parapets, 
ftnd  a  strong  buttressed  gateway,  bearing  the  arms  and  badge  of  Henry  YII.,  and  two 
Ijatin  lines  engraved  in  large  characters,  ascribing  the  foundation  to  that  monarch. 
During  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood  consequent  on  the  erection  of  Water- 
loo Bridge,  all  remains  of  the  Savoy  were  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chapel. 

The  Strand  at  this  part  was,  about  twenty  years  since,  peculiarly  narrow  and  incon- 
renient.  On  the  north  side  projected  Old  Exeter  'Change,  with  its  stall-like  shops,  its 
menagerie,  and  above  all  its  man  at  the  entrance  in  the  beef-eater  costume,  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  of  many  a  youthful  passer-by,  till  it  could  believe  anything  of 
the  wonders  to  be  shown  above.  The  place  itself  was  not  destitute  of  historical 
interest.  The  first  building  on  the  site,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
erected  by  Sir  ^Thomas  Palmer,  Knight,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  ;  *'  but  of 
later  time,"  writes  Stow,  **  it  hath  been  far  more  beautifully  increased  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Cecil,  Baron  Burghley."  From  hence,  he  adds,  there  had  been  ^  a 
continual  new  building  even  up  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  house,  lately  builded  nigh 
to  the  Ivy  Bridge,"  from  which  the  present  Bedford  and  Southampton  Streets,  4&c.,  derive 
their  name.  During  Cecirs  time  the  house  was  known  by  his  name,  and  afterwards 
from  his  successors,  the  Earls  of  Exeter,  as  Exeter  House ;  and  thus  gave  name  to 
the  'Change,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Dr.  Barbon,  a  speculator  in  houses, 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary.  The  removal  of  the  'Change,  and  the  a<iyoining 
houses  as  feu:  as  Southampton  Street,  took  place  in  1630  ;  and  the  present  handsome 
building,  including  the  Hall  which  still  perpetuates  the  ancient  name  and  the  ancient 
recollections,  soon  rose  on  their  site.  The  Hall,  which  is  used  for  the  meetings  of 
yarious  religious  and  political  associations,  and  for  interesting  musical  perform- 
ances, was  opened  in  1831.  Its  great  size,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  in 
length,  ninety  in  breadth,  and  forty-eight  in  height,  enables  it  to  accommodate  at 
least  three  thousand  persons.  A  magnificent  organ  of  extraordinary  size  and  power 
has  been  recently  added. 

A  little  beyond  Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy,  on  the  same  side  as  the  latter,  was 
Worcester  House,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle ;  where  Clarendon 
lived  during  the  building  of  his  splendid  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  that  period  of 
his  life  when  the  wily  Chancellor  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  object  dear,  there 
is  little  doubt,  to  his  heart — the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.  After  all  difficulties  were  removed,  the  marriage  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  the  nobility  and  gentry  thronged  to  Worcester  House,  where  the  marriage 
had  taken  place,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  duchess.  Elated  by  this  connection 
with  royalty,  no  wonder  that  Clarendon  thought  little  of  paying,  as  he  did,  the  then  enor- 
mous rent  of  £500  a  year  for  Worcester  House.  The  mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  present  buildings  bearing  his  name  erected  on  the  site. 
At  the  comer  house,  now  occupied  by  Messrs  Ackermann,  lived  Lillie  the  perfumer, 
whom  Steele  has  commemorated  in  his  ''  Tatler  ; "  and  a  still  more  important  resident 
of  Beaufort  Buildings  was  Fielding,  who  was  living  here  in  1786. 

Between  Worcester  and  Durham  Houses  stood  other  large  mansions  of  noblemen ; 
the  principal  being  Rutland  House  and  Cecil  House  ;  the  latter  standing  on  the  site 
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af  the  exbiing  GoeQ  md  Salisbury  Streets.  This  vra«  built  by  Bobcat  Oeeili 
£arl  of  Salitbury,  m  son  of  the  groat  BurgblcYf  und  was  a  liurge  And  steidy 
aiom*  It  was  a  part  of  Oocil  House  that  was  turned  into  the  Middle  Kxt 
sisting  of  one  large  room,  lined  with  shops  on  both  atde«,  extending  down  to 
where  wa»  a  bandflome  ^ght  of  steps  for  the  conyeoience  of  those  who  desired  •»  ute 
bo»t.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  kind  of  reputation,  and  the  papular  idea  of  ^ 
purposes  to  which  the  place  wa«  applied  toon  found  a  popular  but  not  Tety  deiiAH 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  mck-natno  bestowed  on  it  had  such  an  ^Woet,  that  ill 
Middle  Exchange  went  to  ruin,  and  was,  with  the  other  remains  of  Baliabtny  Bmtk  * 
pulled  down  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ajid  Cecil  Street  erected  in  their  room,  abosi  ' 
1696.  All  the  part  now  known  as  the  Adelpht  wavf  formerly  occupied  by  the  \a^ 
logs,  gardens,  dec.,  of  Ihirham  House,  one  of  the  most  interesting^  of  the  old 
palaces.  Pennant  tays  the  original  founder  was  Anthony  do  Beck,  Pa* 
Jerusalem  and  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  that  Bishop 
tield,  to  whom  8taw  ascribes  the  foundation,  merely  rebuilt  the  place.  The 
historian  describes  a  great  feast  that  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  si 
the  occasion  of  the  "triumplmnt  justing*'  holden  at  Westminster,  154Ci,  whea  ik 
challengers  not  only  feasted  the  King,  Queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  Court  at  Dttritfa 
House,  but  abo  "all  the  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  the  Common  Uause  in  the  Ps^ 
liament,  and  entertained  the  Mayor  of  Lcmdon,  with  the  Aldermen  and  iltctr  viv* 
at  a  dinner.  Durham  House  was  subsequently  the  residence  of  the  Xhtke  of  Kerll^ 
umbcrland,  the  uncle  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  and  it  wat  bift 
in  the  beginning  of  May  1 663,  the  scheming  noble  beheld  the  iirit  part  of 
in  connection  with  the  throne^  acoomplished,  by  the  marringo  of  his  son,  Lord 
ford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane.  To  strengthen  himself  as  much  as  posiible  by  o^ 
pow^ful  alliances,  his  daughter,  Lady  Catherine  Dudley,  at  the  same  time  manicd 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  sister  of  Lady  Jane  the  wan  ef  lli 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  ceremony  was,  as  we  may  well  fUfipo^e,  under  viieh  circufl^- 
stances,  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magni£cence.  The  result  is  but  too  well  kna«a 
The  iniiocont  and  the  guilty  alike  fell  j  the  fonner,  however,  by  whom  we  more  f^ 
ticulnrlj  refer  to  Lady  Jane  and  her  youthful  husband^  were  the  last  who  sufcvi 
To  continue  the  history  of  Durham  Houi»e ; — its  next  eminent  inhabitant  «u  9t 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  it  wni*  granted  by  Eliaabeth  ;  but  the  grant  appears  to  ha^ 
been  made  without  suflBcieut  right  in  the  maker,  for  Sir  Walter  was  dJapof  esaed  el  Jl 
by  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  During  the  reign  of  James  L  the  stables  of  the  m 
fronting  the  Strand,  which  had  become  very  ryinouF  and  unsightly,  were  pulled 
and  the  New  Exchange  raised  in  their  room.  It  was  completed  in  1608,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  (James),  the  Queea,  and  the  Royal  Family^  and 
splendidly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  It  then  receiTed  the  name  from  the  fenMf 
of  Britain's  Burse.  The  shops  generally  were  occupied  by  milliners  and  aempdrasssiv 
among  whom  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  of  Richard  Talboti  Lord 
Ireland  under  James  II.,  after  the  abdication  of  the  one  and  the  death  of  tkie 
is  said  to  have  supported  herself  for  a  short  time  by  engaging  in  the  usual 
the  place.  She  sat  in  a  white  mask  and  a  white  dress,  a  cirottmatance  wbidi 
her  to  bo  known  as  the  ^*  White  MiUiner/'  Almost  from  its  £rst  ereetion  the 
Exchange  became  a  favourite  place  of  resort.  It  was  here  that  a  3Ir,  Gerard  waa  walk* 
ing  one  day  planning  how  he  should  best  carry  into  execution  the  plot  in  which  be 
was  engaged, — the  assassination  of  Cromwell, — when  he  was  insulted  by  the  i»orto- 
gneso  Ambavftdor,  and  resented  it  so  warmly  that  the  latter  in  rcrenge  the  next  day 
Mnt  a  s«t  of  bravoes  to  murder   Jum  :   bit  murderets  mistook    tbalr  Tictim^  aa^ 
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^M*'*"^-'  another  man.  The  d^ouement  is  curioiu  m  well  u  tragical :— Don  Flmtaleoi!, 
^  -  fikm  ambaBeador,  was  tried,  found  guiltj,  and  executed.  On  the  seaifold  he  met  the 
^--^rwrj  party  he  had  intended  to  destroy,  Mr.  G^erard,  whose  plot  in  the  interim  had 
--.  .been  discorered. 

.^.— '    As  we  approach  Charing  Gross  we  are  again  reminded,  by  the  new  buildings  on  the 

^  ^^Borthem  side,  that  improTement  has  been  busily  at  work  of  late  years.    Beyeial  im- 

..^jiOTta&t  edifices  have  sprung  up  to  the  great  adornment  of  the  Strand  in  consequenoe 

^^ef  tile  improTements  ;  such  as  the  British  Fire  Office,  a  characteristic  edifice,  designed 

,  ^^.by  Mr.  Cockerel] ;  and  the  Lowther  Arcade,  one  of  those  elegant  nests  of  shops  which 

_  .^It  would  be  desirable  to  see  more  commonly  in  populous  places,  were  it  only  for  the 

.  _  ehelter  they  afibrd  firom  the  yariations  of  our  uncertain  climate,  and  from  the  noise^ 

bustle,  and  confusion  of  the  great  thoroughfares :  the  latter  was  designed  and  exe- 

^_  euied  by  Mr.  Herbert.    We  do  not  here  refer,  otherwise  than  by  this  passing  notice, 

^     to  the  improvements  connected  with  the  two  principal  theatres  of  the  Strand,  or  to 

those  connected  with  Hungerford  Market,  as  we  shall  hare  other  and  more  laTourable 

opportunities  of  so  doing.    With  York  House  and  Northumberland  House  then  we 

.     shall  now  complete  our  notices  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  this  great  thorough- 

fiure. 

At  the  comer  of  Yilliers  Street,  in  the  house  occupied  by  Messrs.  Roake  and  Yartj, 
is  still  preserved  a  portion  of  the  old  ceiling  of  the  house  where  the  great  Bacon  first 
saw  the  light.  It  was  then  occupied  by  his  fitther.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  keeper  of 
the  Qreat  Seal.  Originally  the  building  had  be^i  the  inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  ; 
alter  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  who  since  Wolsey*s  loss  of  York  Place  (Wliitehall),  had  possessed  no  metro- 
politan residence  : — ^it  then  took  the  name  of  York  House.  It  again  reverted  to  the 
,  Crown  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  by  exchange  for  certain  manors,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  resided  here  for 
many  years  during  the  period  he  held  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bgerton,  who^ 
when  retiring  into  private  life  on  account  of  his  age  and  growing  infirmities,  recom- 
f  mended  to  James  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who  had,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  been  bom  in  this  very  house.  Strange  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
[  man  as  he  came  back  once  more  to  the  scene  where  the  boy  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  !  After  Bacon's  fall  York  House  was,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  bestowed  on 
Jameses  favonrite  **  Steenie,**  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Great  alterations  and 
improvements  in  consequence  took  place.  It  is  to  this  period  we  owe  the  only  exist- 
ing remains  of  York  House  (with  the  exception  of  the  ceiling) — the  beautiful  Water- 
gate at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Street,  and  which  stands  a  little  eastward  of  the  site  of 
the  mansion.  This  is  one  of  Inigo  Joneses  finest  works.  The  material  is  of  Portland 
stone.  On  the  pediment  which  adorns  the  river  front  are  the  arms  of  its  founder. 
Backingham  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  possessions.  He  was  murdered  in  1628,  and 
his  murderer  died  on  the  scaffold.  In  1649  the  Parliament  bestowed  York  House  on 
their  general,  Fairfax,  whose  daughter  married  George  Yilliers,  the  seoond  dtdce,  and 
thus  re-conveyed  it  into  the  Buckingham  family.  By  this  nobleman  the  estate  was 
sold  for  building  purposes,  and  the  streets  bearing  his  title  were  shortly  after' 
wards  built. 

Northumberland  House,  the  last  remaining  representative  of  the  old  palatial  cha- 
racter of  the  Strand,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  or  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  he  had  given  to  the  priory  of  Rouncivalle  in  Navarre.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  site  passed  into  the  possession  of  Henzy  Howard,  Sari 
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of  NorthaiBptou,  sou  of  the  poet  Surrey,  who  erected  a  eplendid  mansion,  amddied 
in  1614.  Dcdccndiiig  then  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  uamo  was  changed  from  Hortlk' 
ftmpton  to  Sutiblk  House,  and  agaia  to  the  present  title,  Northumberland  HottM,fll 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  with  Algernon  Percy, 
tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1642.  The  edifice  originally  consisted  of  thm 
aides  of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  the  fourth,  facing  the  Thames,  being  open*  JanifH  ii 
0&id  to  have  been  the  arcliitect^  hut  the  front  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Christmas.  A  fourth  sido  was  added  by  Earl  Algernon  from  the  designs  of 
Jonoi.  Lastly,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  new  wings  wcw  il* 
tached  to  the  garden  front,  and  all  but  the  central  division,  including  the  gmte«i|; 
(the  work  of  Christmas),  of  the  front  next  the  Strand  was  rebuilt.  The  existing  t^ 
fico  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  representative  character  we  have  monlioned,  i 
well  as  of  the  ancient  family  to  which  it  belongs,  though  the  screen  next  the  street 
dull  and  heavy,  and  the  lion  on  the  top  very  like  a  tradesman's  sigm  The  worki 
art  iiiiiido  are  nutucrous  and  of  a  high  character,  and  the  present  noble  poneMor  hn 
granted  admission  to  the  public  to  view  them  under  certain  regulations.  It  w«s  h 
this  house  that  in  1660  General  Monk,  and  many  other  of  the  principal  nobihtf 
and  gentry  who  agreed  in  his  views^  t^et  by  invitation  of  Earl  Algernon  to 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  Char  lea. 

Of  the  various  buildings  in  or  about  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  Square  we  ha^ 
spoken  in  another  plice  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  it  the  fineiit  site  in  Europe.     "W 
no  one  will  compliment  us  on  having  made  the  best  use  of  it.     Keverth 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  *' the  tide  of  human  life  runs  fullest,"  the  open 
with  the  wide  thoroughfares  which  enter  it  all  pouring  in  their  streams  of 
carriages,  omnibuses,  waggons,  carts,  gigs,  barrows,  and  borfemeu^  possesses  an 
rest  and  presents  a  scene  wholly  independent  of  the  architecture  and  the  sfc&tuaiy.  j 
Hence  we  pass  into  Pall  Hall.     This,  in  1708,  is  described  as  '*a  fine  spacious  street.*' 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Eiizjibcth  there  were  only  a  few  houses  standing  where  is  bov 
the  comer  of  Warwick  Street.     Down  to  the  era  of  Club  Houses  (of  which  elsewi 
there  have  been  few  buildings  of  architectural  pretensions  in  Pall  Mall.    Mari 
rough  House  (liehind  a  screen  of  commouplace  dwellings  since  removed),  Sch' 
House  now  pulled  down,  the  Ordnance.  Carlton  House>  which  has  also  disap] 
make    room    for    Carlton  Oardens,  a  very  handsome  pOe  of  buildings  at  the  end 
Waterloo  Place,  itc,  and  the  Opera  House  in  the  IJay market — ^these  are  all. 

Schomberg  House  was  buiJt  in  the  reign  of  William  IH.  by  the  Buke  of  that 
name :  it  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  Astley  the  painter,  who  divided  it  into  three 
habitations,  reserving  the  centre  for  his  own  residence.  Gainsborough  also  lired  in  a  I 
part  of  the  same  house,  and  till  lately  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  bookseller.  II  j 
has  now  been  pulled  down.  The  bouse  bestowed  upon  Nell  Gwynne  by  Charles  11^ 
from  the  back  wall  of  which  she  horrified  the  decorous  Evelyn  l>y  holding  a  light 
conversation  with  the  King,  never  seems  to  have  had  any  architectural  preteattons: 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  Marlbo- 
rough House  was  scarcely  visible  from  Pali  Mall.  Lord  Grantham,  too,  had  a  housft 
in  Pall  Mdi ;  and  Sir  Robert  Watpolo  for  some  time  lived  nearer  the  Duchess  Sarah 
than  seems  to  have  been  altogether  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  his  equanhnity. 

But  these  were  trifles  to  the  glories  preserved  for  Pall  Mall,  In  1732  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  purchaised  what  an  erudite  historian  of  London  calls  "  the  original 
Carlton  House  and  Gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington**'  The  name  of  the  proprietof 
seems  almost  to  warrant  that,  in  his  hands,  the  English  architecture  of  the  day  had 
already  done  its  worst ;  but  royalty  can  prompt  the  genius  even  of  absurdity  to  ffightf 
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htfjCfoA  what  ordinary  mortals  have  the  power  to  inspire.  Flitcroft  is  said  to  have 
drawn  a  plan,  in  1734,  intended  as  an  improvement  of  Carlton  House  ;  and  Kent  laid 
violent  hands  npon  the  gardens,  said  by  the  historian  above  alluded  to  to  be  '^  very 
beaatiful,  vadfuU  as  retired  as  if  in  the  country'^  For  this  sequestered  spot  Kent  de- 
signed *^  a  cascade ;"  and  a  saloon  was  erected  in  1735,  and  paved  with  Italian  marble 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Bingley  and  the  immortal  Bubb  Doddington.  *^  The 
walls  were  adorned  with  rich  paintings  and  statues;  and  the  chair  of  state  was  of 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  which  cost  five  himdred  pounds.  A  bagnio 
near  it  consisted  of  encrusted  marble."  It  was  not  till  1788  that  one  Prince  of 
Wales  completed  what  the  kindred  taste  of  another  had  begun.  Carlton  House 
wa#  the  Regent's  residence  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  but  its  con- 
nexion with  the  martial  exploits  of  that  period  was  merely  accidental :  the  more  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  who  had  occasion  to  visit  London  got  an  occasional  dinner  there.  It 
derived  a  temporary  idat  from  so  many  of  Moore's  squibs  being  directed  against  it 
and  its  occupant ;  but  this  interest  is  of  the  kind  upon  which  time  operates  with 
most  destructive  effect.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  have  a  withering  influence  over  lam- 
poons. Already  it  is  as  difficult  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  of  Tom  Moore  as 
of  those  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  ;  and  the  Irish  poet  himself,  in  a  fit  of  real 
or  affected  modesty,  has  gone  hi  to  accelerate  the  work  of  time.  In  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  having  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  Regent  with  satire,  he 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  he  could  know  very  little  of  that  Prince's  personal 
habits  and  domestic  arrangements ;  and  has  thus  lowered  the  value  of  his  rhymes — ^in 
so  far  as  they  might  have  been  taken  to  convey  authentic  information  regarding  the 
manners  of  a  Court — to  that  of  the  lampoons  of  any  newspaper  hack.  In  1732,  how- 
ever, Dodsley,  bom  a  poet  and  bred  a  footman,  published  his  *  Muse  in  Livery.*  In 
1735  he  opened,  with  the  assistance  of  his  patrons,  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall. 
With  wonderful  good  sense  he  spoke  of  the  employment  of  his  early  life  quietly  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  he  displayed  good  taste  and  kind  feeling  on  many  occasions. 
It  was  he  who  purchased  Johnson's  first  original  publication  (1738)  ;  and  it  was  he 
who,  when  in  1758  he  started  his  '  Annual  Register,'  had  the  boldness  and  discrimina- 
tion to  employ  as  his  historian  no  less '' eminent  a  hand"  than  Edmund  Burke. 
Dodsley's  shop  was  the  resort — and  who  that  has  known  what  an  exquisite  lounge  a 
bookseller's  shop  is,  ever  cared  for  ^another?— of  Young  and  Akenside,  of  Horace 
Walpole,  the  Wartons,  and  Burke.  Dodsley,  too,  was  the  publisher  of  several  of 
Pope's  works.  From  1735,  when  he  first  opened  shop,  to  1764,  when  he  died,  Dodsley's 
establishment  was  deservedly  one  of  the  lions  of  Pall  Mall. 

We  learn  from  the  'Tatler'  that  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  were  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  at  times  to  Pall  Mall  and  its  vicinity.  But  when  they  did  this  they,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside  their  literary  character,  and  appeared  as  men  of  gaiety 
and  fashion,  or  of  the  great  world  of  politics.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  a  noted 
place  for  taverns.  Pepys  mentions  supping  at  one.  '  The  Tatler '  and  Swift  celebrate 
the  Smyrna  coffee-house  ;  the  Rump-steak  Club  met  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  at  the 
Star  and  Garter  Tavern  Mr.  Chaworth  was  killed  in  a  hasty  quarrel  by  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron.  To  this  melancholy  event  we  may  add  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne  at  the 
Opera  House  comer. 

Before  we  enter  Piccadilly  we  must  notice  the  new  opening  from  the  Strand  afforded 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  and  crowded  buildings  which  were  clustered  roimd  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church,  formerly  known  as  the  Caribbee  Islands.  King  William  Street  and  Agar 
Street,  open  nearly  opposite  Hungerford  Market ;  Agar  Street,  a  fine  wide  street  in 
which  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  stands,  runs  into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  thence 
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through  Leicester  Fields  by  a  handsome  range  of  houBwr  to  Coventry  Street,  ric<»diilf. 
The  other,  King  Wiiliam  Street,  with  the  old  Golden  Oroes  Inn  rebuilt,  nkirU  Ui 
side  of  St,  Martin's  Church,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  north  fiid©  of  Tralal|tt 
Square  to  Pall  Mall  East,  Thtsre  are  then  three  gc^eat  thoroughfares  to  Piccadilly, 
The  Hajmarket,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  which  is  the  Opera  Hoase,  and  oi]  tbc 
east  side,  near  the  middle,  the  llaymarkct  Theatre.  The  next  ia  tbo  fine  ojHtmDi 
of  Waterloo  Place  and  Recent  Street,  on  the  west  aide  of  which  is  the  Uonm  «< 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  on  the  east  Carlton  Chambers.  The  laat  of  i^ 
three  is  St.  James's  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  most  rerasirkable  buildisfi 
are  the  Conservatire  Club  and  Crockford's,  now  the  Military  and  Naral  Club  Uomm, 
and  on  the  cast  side  the  shop  whore  Gilray  published  his  celebrated  earfcatiirei,  ad 
where  he  put  an  end  to  hia  existence. 

In  ppito  of  steam,  Piccadilly  continues  to  be  one  of  the  great  Tomitoriefl  of  ljond«a 
The  White-horse  Cellar  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  race  of  long'^tage  driver*,  to 
white  milled  box-coats,  multitudinous  neckhaudkerchicfs,  and  low-crowned  hata,  w^h* 
gave  law  to  the  road,  and  were  the  ^  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form*'  to  tll« 
ingenuuus  youth  of  England,  arc  disappearing.  Never  again  shall  we,  diffident  of  otu 
own  powers  of  early  rising,  and  distrustful  of  tho^  of  our  whole  family,  take  a  bed 
at  the  Gloucester,  when  intending  to  start  next  morning  with  siome  early  coach  f<)r 
the  West  of  England,  and,  between  the  stirring  influence  of  spring  and  the  anticipSr 
tion  of  rural  drives,  watch  from  the  window  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  renervoir  io 
the  Green  Park,  till  broad  day  came,  and  with  it  Boots  to  warn  us  that  the  heur^ 
starting  draws  nigh,  IlazHtt  has  done  justice  to  the  imposing  appe&nknce  of  the 
mflil-coaches  in  Piccadilly : — "  The  finest  sight  in  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  mail- 
coaches  setting  off  from  Piccadilly.  The  horses  paw  the  ground  and  are  impatient  to 
be  gone,  as  if  conscious  of  the  precious  burden  they  convey.  There  is  a  peculiir 
secrecy  and  despatch,  significant  and  full  of  meaning,  in  all  the  proceedings  concom- 
ing  them.  Even  the  outside  passengers  have  an  erect  and  supercilious  air,  as  if  prwrf 
against  the  accidents  of  the  joumej.  In  fact,  it  seems  indiflferent  whether  they  an 
to  encounter  the  summer ^s  heat  or  the  winter's  cold,  since  they  arc  borne  through  the 
air  in  a  winged  chariot.  The  mail-carts  drive  up — the  trausfor  of  packages  is  mad« 
— and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  «tart  off,  bearing  the  irrevocable  scrolls  that  give 
wings  to  thought,  and  that  bind  or  sever  hearts  for  ever !  How  we  hate  the  Pnt- 
ncy  and  Brentford  stages  that  draw  up  in  a  line  after  they  are  gone  ?  Some  per 
sons  thiok  the  sublimest  object  in  nature  is  a  ship  launched  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  ;  but  give  me,  for  ray  private  satisfaction,  the  mail-coaches  that  pour  down 
Piccadilly  of  an  evening,  tear  up  the  pavement,  and  devour  the  way  before  them 
to  the  Land's  End."  Pursuing  his  reverie,  Haditt  remarks  that  in  the  time  of 
Cowper  mail-coaches  were  hanlly  set  up;  and  already  they  are  far  advanced  in 
their  "decline  and  fall.'*  Even  the  "Putney  and  Brentford  stages'"  are  being  su- 
perseded hy  the  Putney  and  Brentford  omnibuses.  The  "winged  charioti*"  havt 
disappeared,  the  huge  West-country  waggons,  reminding  tis  of  Strap  and  Roderick 
Random,  Captain  and  Mrs.  WeaKle,  and  the  obstreperously-laughing  Joey,  are  now 
only  a  tradition ;  but  the  omnibuses  which  ply  incessantly,  the  market  earta  and 
waggons  bound  for  Covent  Garden  Market  which  disturb  the  night,  the  cabt  and 
private  carriages  for  ever  whirling  hither  and  thither,  present  a  thoroughfare  not  a 
whit  less  crowded,  buRtlLng,  and  confusing  than  in  the  days  of  old. 

Hyde  Park  Comer  is  a  worthy  terminal  mark  to  a  great  metropolia.  Entering  or 
issuing,  it  is  alike  imposing.  **  To  him  who  hath  been  long  in  city  pent,'*  the  view 
from  the  Achilles  (the  statue  that  the  ladles  of  England  subacrlbed  to  erect  to  the 
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Xhtlce  of  Wellingion)  along  the  elm-rows  towards  the  Serpentine  hai  a  park-like  ap- 
pearance that  makes  him  feel  out  of  town  the  moment  he  reaches  it.  To  the  trayeller 
fkom  the  country  the  view  across  the  Green  Park  towards  Westminster  Abbey  is  truly 
courtly  and  metropolitan.  The  triumphal  archways  on  either  side  corroborate  the 
impression  of  stately  polish  ;  the  magnificent  scale  of  St.  George*s  Hospital  is  worthy 
the  capital  of  a  great  nation  ;  the  statue  in  Hyde  Park,  notwithstanding  the  gross 
blnnder  in  the  interpretation  of  its  action  by  the  bungling  copyist  who  erected  it,  is 
magnificent  in  its  scale,  outline,  and  position  ;  and  Apsley  House  seems  placed  there 
in  order  that  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  may  keep  watch  and  ward  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  central  seat  of  power  of  the  land  whose  troops  he  has  so  often  led  to  yictory. 

in  the  old  map  of  London,  attributed  to  Ralph  Aggas,  which  represents  the  metro- 
polis as  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  west  end  of  the 
line  of  road  now  called  Piccadilly  is  introduced  under  the  designation  of  "  The  way 
io  Reading."  It  is  quite  a  country  road.  Between  St.  Martin's  Church  and  the  Mews 
is  8t.  Martin's  Lane,  which  extends  in  a  waving  line  to  the  western  extremity  of  an 
endoeure  round  St.  Giles's  Church.  From  the  noi*th-west  comer  of  this  enclosure  a 
road  is  represented  extending  due  west,  bearing  the  double  name  "  The  way  to  Ux- 
bxidge,"  **  Oxford  Road  :*'  from  the  south-west  comer  'Hhe  way  to  Reading"  curves  to 
the  fouth-west  till  it  reaches  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Haymarket,  from  which 
its  direction  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the  more  northern  line  of  road.  In  Aggas's  plan 
there  are  a  few  houses  around  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  one  at  the  comer  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Convent  Garden,  apparently  where  Long  Acre  and  St  Martin's  Lane  now 
meet,  a  mass  of  buildings  at  the  Mews,  and  a  few  houses  with  a  chapel  rather  to  the 
west  of  the  south  end  of  the  Haymarket,  in  what  is  now  Pall  Mall.  To  the  west  and 
north  of  these  erections  seems  to  have  been  fields  and  open  country. 

During  Mary's  reign  (except  that  Sir  J.  Wyatt  entered  London  by  this  road,  and 
that  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Charing  Cross),  and  during  the  whole  reigns  of  Elisabeth 
and  James  I.  (excepting  what  we  learn  from  the  map  of  London  already  referred  to), 
the  history  of  Piccadilly  is  a  blank.  Under  Charles  I*  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  it, 
and  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  name  it  now  bears.  Lord  Clarendon,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  speaks  of  '*  Mr.  Hyde  going  to  a  house  called  Picca- 
dilly, which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertainment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel- 
walks  with  shade,  and  where  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-groen,  whither  many  of  the 
Debility  and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  for  exercise  and  recreation,"  <bc. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  house  mentioned  by  Garrard  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  dated  June,  1635,  as  ^  a  new  Spring  Garden  erected  in  the  fields  beyond  the 
Mews,  where  is  built  a  fair  house  and  two  bowling-greens,  made  to  entertain  game- 
sters and  bowlers — at  an  excessive  rate,  for  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  dear  undertaking  for  a  gentleman  barber."  This  should  be  ^^  a  gentle- 
man tailor  J  ^  according  to  Blount.  In  his  '  Glossographia'  he  defines  Piehadil  thus : 
— ^  The  round  hem,  or  fhe  several  divisions  set  together,  about  the  skirt  of  a  garment ; 
also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  band  ;"  and  adds,  *'  That  famous  ordi- 
nary, near  St.  James's,  called  PickadUly,  took  denomination  from  this,  that  one  Hig- 
gins,  a  tailor,  who  built  it,  got  most  of  his  estate  by  Pickadilles,  which  in  the  last  ago 
were  much  in  fashion."  Much  to  the  same  effect  is  what  Phillips  states,  in  his 
*  World  of  Words ;'  only  he  mentions  that  it  was  for  the  skirts,  and  not  the  rufs, 
that  Higgins  was  famed.  He  adds,  "  Hence  the  great  Gaming  House,  built  by  Hig- 
gins,  is  called  PickadiUy;  if  not  rather  from  the  Spanish  word  Peccadillo,  a  small  sin, 
as  there  are  many  which  accompany  gaming."    The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in 
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&  poem  written  on  the  occaaioa  of  Jamea  the  First*!  rmt  to  Cambridge.    It  ii 
in  Bifihop  Corbet's  Worka,  hj  Gilchrist,  1807,  nnd  the  pMsage  runs  thus  :— 
**  But  leave  it,  acholler,  leave  it, 
And  take  It  not  in  snulT, 
For  he  that  wears  nopickaddl. 
By  Uw  niAy  wear  a  ruffe." 

We  arc  enabled  to  fix  with  censidemble  preciision  the  site  of  "  Piccadilly 
hy  mean  a  of  some  proceedings  before  the  Pris^  Council  in  the  reign  of  Cbiii« 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1671»  a  petition  from  Colonel  Thomas  Panton  wa»  read  at 
Board  of  Privy  Council,  **  setting  forth  that  the  petitioner  baring  been  at 
charge  in  purchasing  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  at  Pickadilly,  part  of  it  being  the 
howimg-grcens  fronting  the  Haymarket,  the  other  part  lying  on  the  north  of 
Tennis  C^jurt,  on  which  several  old  houses  were  standing  ;"  and  praying  for  I 
build  upon  this  ground,  notwithstanding    the  royal  proclamation  recently 
against  building  on  new  foundations  within  a  certain  distance  from  Londoo. 
Christopher  Wren,  **  6ur?eyor-gcneral  of  lus  Majesty's  works,'*  was  appointed  to    ^ 
ujion  the  application,  which  he  did  in  favour  of  the  petitioner.     In  conse^ueact^CilN 
Sir  Christopher's  favounible  report,  Colonel  Panton,  obtained  leave  to  build  **  eertsis  |i 
houses''  iti  Wimlmill  8treet ;  ^'on  the  east  comer  townrds  the  Hajmarketf  about  out 
hundred  feet  in  front  ;^'  on  the  west  (east  l)  side  of  Windmill  Street  **  in  the  two  bowV 
ing-greens  between  the  Ilaymarket  and  Leicester  Fields  j"  and  "a  fair  street  of  g^ 
buildingii''  between  the  Haymarkct  and  Hedge  Lane,  marked  in  the  MS.  to  be  ealki 
Panton  Street.     The  tract  of  ground  designated  Piccadilly  in  these  transactions  seeisi 
to  have  extended  from  Panton  Street  on  the  south  to  a  considerable  way  northwwd  ia 
Windmill  Street.     Evelyn,  in  luu  *Diarj/  seems  to  use  the  name  with  a  similar  lati- 
tude of  application,  when  he  speitks  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  reforming 
buildings  and  streets  in  London^  on  the  31st  of  July,  1662,  at  which  orders  wen 
issued  to  pave  *'  the  llaymarket  about  FiqudiUor     The  site  of  "  Piccadilly  DouseJ* 
mentioned  by  Clarendon,  seems  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  that  of  '*  the  two  Howlinf- 
greens  bctw  ceD  the  Uaymarket  and  Leicester  Field,^^  apparently  "  one  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  comer  of  Windmill  Street/'  and  *'  fronting  the  llaymarket."    It  is  the  site 
on  which  Panton  S<iuare,  at  the  end  of  Arundel  Street  on  the  north  side  of  Coventry 
Street,  now  stands.     We  are  also  enabled  to  fix  the  western  limits  of  the  district 
called  Piccadilly  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  3  James  II.,  erecting  a  i>ortton  of  3t 
Martin's  parish  into  *'  the  parish  of  St.  James  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster." 
This  statute,  tracing   the   boundaries  of  the    new  parish,  meotions  **the   maiuion* 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  froniinff  Portugal   Street.'*      In   the  same  Aet  of 
Parliament  a  '*  toft  of  ground ''  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  is  Mijgoed 
to  the  rector  along  with  some  other  pieces  of  ground  as  a  glebe,  is  said  to  be  situated 
in  Piccadilly.     In  the  early  maps  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  several  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  KiDg^s  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  the  line  of  street  from 
the  Haymarket  to  Swallow  Street  is  inscribed  Piccadilly;  its  continuation  to  the 
west  of  Swallow  Street  is  marked  Portugal  Street. 

These  citations  seem  to  establish  with  tolerable  certainty  that  Piccadilly,  originally 
the  name  of  what  in  Faithome's  plan  of  I/ondon,  published  in  1658,  is  called  **lhe 
Gaming  House,"  had  come  in  time  to  designate  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  the  fields  immediately  adjoining  ou  the  north  and  west.  In  1G15 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  CamlmJge,  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  King 
James,  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  ^'  the  fearful  enormity  of 
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mm  in  all  degrees,  as,  namely,  9trange  peooadiUoeSy  vast  bands,  large  cuffs,  shoe-roses, 
^8,  locks  and  tops  of  hair,  unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students  in 
^renowned  a  university." 

But  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  for  a  considerable  time  as  the 
^Te  business  name  of  the  district,  but  rather  as  a  semi-ludicrous  popular  epithet.' 
uy-le-bone  Lane  (or  Street)  retained  its  name ;  Windmill  Street,  Panton  Square, 
Gentry  Street,  the  Haymarket,  and  Panton  Street,  gradually  superseded  the  name 
X^ocadilly.  Had  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  the  Infieuita  of  Portugal  proved 
olific,  and  thus  remained  as  it  was  originally — popular,  Portugal  Street  would  in  all 
:«lihood  have  obliterated  the  last  trace  of  Piccadilly.  But  the  bad  odour  into  which 
lat  alliance  matrimonial  was  brought  by  the  £Eu;tious  mixing  up  of  it  among  the 
^jges  against  Lord  Clarendon  brought  Portugal  Street  into  discredit ;  perpetuity 
M  thus  given  to  a  name  derived  from  a  fantastic  article  of  dress,  and  originally 
pplied  to  denote  a  r^on  haunted  by  the  gay  and  idle,  the  locality  of  tennis-courts 
Hd  bowling-greens.  In  the  'Tatler'  of  the  I8th  of  April,  1709,  we  read— '' advices 
run  the  upper  end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  May  Fair  is  utterly  abolished ;"  which  shows 
hat  by  that  time,  in  popular  discourse,  the  name  had  extended  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
I  Hyde  Park. 

Previous  to  1683,  the  year  in  which  Wren  finished  the  Church  of  St.  James's  at  the 
zpense  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
istrict,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  continuous  building  in  Portugal 
treet  or  Piccadilly  west  of  the  church.  At  a  meeting  of  commissioners  for  reforming 
reets  and  buildings  in  London,  already  alluded  to  as  mentioned  by  Evelyn  to  have 
sen  held  in  July,  1662,  orders  were  issued  for  the  "^  paving  of  the  way  from  St. 
fkines's,  north,  which  was  a  quagmire,  and  also  of  the  Haymarket  about  Piqudillo.'* 
n  Act  passed  the  13th  Charles  IL  (1662)  made  provision  for  the  pavement  of  Pall 
[all,  the  Haymaricet,  and  St  James's  Street  Building  was  going  rapidly  forward  on 
le  space  encompassed  by  these  three  streets,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  St. 
Iban's.  Pepys  has  this  entry  in  his  'Diary'  on  the  1st  of  April,  1666 : — ^  Up  and 
>wn  my  Lord  St.  Alban  his  new  building  and  market-house,  looking  too  and  again 
ito  every  place  building:"  and  under  the  date  2nd  September,  1663,  he  remarks, 
My  Lord  Mayor  told  me  the  bringing  of  water  to  the  city  hath  cost,  at  first  and 
^t,  above  £300,000 ;  but  by  the  new  building  and  the  building  of  St.  James's  by  my 
ord  St  Alban's  (which  is  now  about,  and  which  the  City  stomach,  I  perceive,  highly, 
lit  dare  not  oppose  it),  were  it  now  to  be  done  it  would  not  be  done  for  a  million  of 
loney."  Jermyn  Street,  St  Alban  Street,  and  St.  James's  Square  were  far  advanced ; 
ut  the  Park  and  Palace  were  the  suns  to  which  they  turned  their  faces.  Piccadilly 
id  Portugal  Street  was  merely  a  road  behind  them — the  highway  to  the  Haymarket. 
he  Piccadilly  line  of  road  formed  at  its  east  end  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
le  courtly  mansions  erecting  in  St.  James's  Fields  and  "the  small  and  mean  habita- 
ons,  which  will  prove  only  receptacles  for  the  poorer  sort  and  the  offensive  trades, 
-to  the  annoyance  of  the  better  inhabitants ;  the  damage  of  the  parishes,  already  too 
luch  burdened  with  poor;  the  choking  up  the  air  of  his  Majesty's  palace  and  park 
id  the  houses  of  the  nobility ;  the  infecting  of  the  waters,  &c.  &c. ; "  of  which  Wren 
:>mplained  in  a  petition  to  the  king  in  1671,  as  ''  contrived  and  erected  in  Dogs' 
ields.  Windmill  Fields,  and  the  fields  adjoining  So-ho." 

To  the  north-west,  however,  we  emerge  into  pleasant  fields  upon  which  the  nobility 
id  gentry  had  already  erected  mansions :  more  were  erecting,  some  destined  only 
\  an  ephemeral  existence,  some  which  still  survive.    Evelyn  and  Pepys  furnish  us 
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with  some  peeps  into  their  inteiiori  that  throw  light  on  the  mannere  €/f  iha 
and  haTo  some  not  unedifjing  associations  attached  to  them. 

The  present  Arlington  Street  occuiaes  the  space  once  taken  up  hj  the 
Goring  Eouie*     An  entry  in  KTeljn's  *  Diary '  enables  ui  te  form  a  oo^jeetoa  ^^ 
to  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  and  the  Tiew  from  it ;  for  it  seems  pfohaUi  i^H^  ^id^ 
remark  about  the  decoy  must  hare  been  suggested  by  its  being  seen  fttm  ' 
or  grounds :—"  29th  March,  1065.      Went   to  Goring  House,   now  Mr. 
Bennett's;  ill-built,  but  the  place  capable  of  being  made  a  pretty  Tilla,     HIj 
was  now  finishing  the  deeo^  in  the  parir   This  entry  also  indicates  the  p«iod 
Lord  Arlington  took  poesession  :  it  was  occupied  by  him  till  the  period  of  its 
tion  by  fire,  also  recorded  by  Evelyn  t^*^  21st  November,  IGTi.    Went  to  set 
loss  that  Lord  Arlington  had  suBiaincd  by  fire  at  Goring  House,  thii  night 
to  the  ground,  with  exceeding  loss  of  hangings,  plate,  raro  pictures,  and 
hardly  anything  was  saved  of  the  best  and  most  princely  furniture  that  any 
had  in  England.     My  Lord  and  Lady  were  both  absent  in  Bath.'' 

In  1GG6  three  villas  were  l^egun  to  be  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  «if 
Goring  House,  as  we  learn  from  Pepys :— "  20th  February,  l€04-5.     Bodt  iili 
beginning  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's  new  house,  near  St.  James*fl,  which  co 
have  already  called  Dunkirk  House,  from  their  opinion  of  his  having  a  gosd 
for  the  selling  of  that  town :  and  very  noble  [  believe  it  will  be.   Near  that  b  a^ 
Barkoley  beginning  another  on  one  side,  and  Sir  J.  Benham  on  the  other.** 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  grounds  belonging  to  Berkeley^  Glarsndel^ 
Burlington  Houjies,  occupied  the  whole  apace  on  the  north  side  of  Picoadilly» 
these  mansions  were  erected,  the  grounds  attached  to  Clarendon  House  inunt  haTS  ^U^ 
tended  on  the  east  to  Burlington  Arcade ;  for  that,  as  appears  from  the  Act  of  Phil^llft^ 
ment  by  which  the  district  appertaining  to  St.  James's  Church  wa«  ereoted  iatol" 
parish,  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington^s  poeaesaiont.    Oaii|||t 
west  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Grown  to  Lord  Clarendon  seems  to  baT«  aiie 
to  where  the  Three  Kinga^  livery-stable  yard  now  is,  at  the  entrance  into  which 
be  seen  two  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  according  to  Disraeli  the  ouly  surfivii|| 
relies  of  Clarendon  House.    The  Chancellor  began  to  build  here  (as  we  learm 
Evalyn's  'Diary*)  in  the  course  of  the  year  1604,  "encouraged  thereto^'*  as  ha 
left  on  record  in  his  memorial  of  his  own  life,  ''  by  the  royal  grant  of  land,  by 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  atones  which  had  bean  d«tigiied  for  the  repairs  of  ^.1  ^ 
Paurs,  and  by  that  passion  for  building  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclilied' 
It  remained  in  Ix>rd  Clarendon's  possession  tilt  his  flight  after  he  had  been  deprivi' 
of  the  great  seal  \  and  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  his  son,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  by  whom  it  was  ultimately  disposed  of  to  a  company  of  buti 
■peculators.     Evelyn  recosds  the  fate  of  the  building  he  reared  and  loved  so  wtll>^ 
*^  I9th  June,  1683.     I  rehimcd  to  town  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  :  when  pikssing  hf  I 
the  glorious  palace  his  father  built  but  a  few  years  before,  which  they  were  new  [ 
demolishing,  being  sold  to  certain  undertakers,  I  turned  my  head  the  eontraf7  vay 
till  the  coach  was  gone  past  it,  I  eat  I  might  minister  occasion  of  speaking  of  it,  whidi 
roust  needs  have  grieved  him  that  in  so  short  a  time  their  pomp  was  ^Ueo/'*     Add  ea 
the  18th  of  September — ^'  I  wont  to  survey  the  sad  demolition  of  darendon  Uonat* 
that  costly  and  only  sumptuous  palace  of  the  late  Lord  ChMioeUor  Hyde^  wbcra  i 
have  often  been  so  cheerful  with  him,  and  sometimes  so  sad.     *     *    Tbe  Quuscellor 
gone  and  dying  in  exile,  the  Earl,  his  successor,  sold  that  which  cost  £50,000  butldi^g 
to  the  young  Duko  of  Albemarle  for  JS^bfim  to  pay  debts,  which  how  coolimciad  jtl 
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'iiiiif  a  mysterj,  his  Mm  being  no  way  a  prodigal.    Some  imagine  tKe  Duchees,  his 

.j^ter,  had  been  chargeable  to  him.  HoweTer  it  were,  this  stately  palaoe  is 
9Ntd  to  ruin,  to  snpport  the  prodigious  waste  the  I>uke  of  Albemarle  had  made  of 
^  estate  since  the  old  man  died.  He  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  fell  to  eer- 
■l  rich  bankers  and  mechanics,  who  gare  for  it  and  the  ground  about  it  £36,000  ; 
■gr  design  a  new  town  as  it  were,  and  a  most  magnificent  piaiza.  T  is  said  they 
mm  already  materials  towards  it,  with  what  they  sold  of  the  house  alone,  more  worth 
■M  what  Uiey  paid  for  it.  See  the  Tidssitude  of  earthly  things  !  I  was  astonished 
Mie  demoli^on,  nor  less  at  the  little  army  of  labourers  and  artificers  lerelling  the 
Hmd,  laying  foundations,  and  contriying  great  buildings,  at  an  expense  of  £900,000 
Mkey  perfect  their  design.*' 

Etfird  Berkeley's  house,  begun,  according  to  Pepys,  about  the  same  time  with  thai 
Xiord  Clarendon,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  is  described  by  Eyelyn,  and  we  haTe  men^ 
^Md  it  when  speaking  of  Berkeley  Square.  Independently  of  the  beauties  of  the 
taue  and  gardens,  but  slender  interest  attaches  to  Berkeley  House.  Its  founder  is 
;fearesented  by  Pepys  as  "  a  passionate  and  but  weak  man  as  to  policy ;  but  as  a  kins- 
Mi  brought  in  and  promoted  by  my  Lord  St.  Alban's."  The  house  was  destroyed  by 
^,  in  what  year  we  haTe  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Deyonshire  House,  which  now 
kvids  between  the  two  streets  built,  ^reserring  the  house  and  as  much  of  the  gardens 
^  the  breadth  of  the  house,"  was  erected  by  the  third  Duke  of  DoTonshire  (the  second 
tike  died  4th  June,  17S9),  from  one  of  Kent's  designs,  at  an  expense  of  £80,000 ; 
Icluding  £1000  presented  to  the  architect  for  his  plans. 

Burlington  House,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Clarendon  House,  was  east  of  that  and 
f  Berkeley  House,  but  erected  somewhat  later.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Denham. 
low  the  transfer  came  to  be  made  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  interim  between  its 
ommencement  and  its  occupation  by  Lord  Burlington,  Lady  Denham,  the  mistress 
f  the  Duke  of  York,  had  died :  Pepys  gives  a  story  of  her  having  been  poisoned.  The 
resent  front  of  Burlington  House  and  the  colonnade  within  its  court  were  designed 
ad  erected  by  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl^of  Burlington  and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  at 
hose  death  the  title  (since  reTived)  became  extinct.  Immediately  to  the  east  of 
urlington  House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Albany,  of  which  the  centre  man- 
on  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  stood  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  ver- 
btile  &rl  of  Sunderland,  the  treacherous  minister  of  James  II.  The  date  of  the 
rection  of  this  villa  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

These  scattered  notices  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  both  of  the  appearance  of  the  part 
^  Piccadilly  extending  from  St.  James's  Church  to  the  west  end  of  Devonshire  House, 
>wards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ; 
ad  also  of  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  noble  occupants  of  the  villas  we  have  been 
escribing,  and  the  process  by  which  some  of  them  were  converted  into  streets,  and 
lose  which  remained  gradually  surrounded  by  a  populous  city.  The  houses  in  that 
art  of  Piccadilly  east  of  Devonshire  House  continued  to  be  numbered  separately 
rom  those  to  the  west  of  it  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  centui^.  The 
curt  Quide  for  1816  retains  this  double  numbering.  The  turnpike,  subsequently 
amoved  to  Hjde  Park  Corner,  was  originally  placed  at  the  east  end  of  Devonshire 
[ouse,  at  the  end  of  Berkeley  Street.  For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  transfer 
tie  trustees  of  the  roads  paid  annually  £1000  to  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
quare,  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  road  between  Berkeley  Street  and 
lyde  Park  Comer,  and  that  part  of  the  street  is  still  watered  by  trustees  under  a 
eparate  Act  of  Parliament.    We  allude  to  these  fiusts  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
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wliy  we   carvv  flown  the  lii story  of  Piccadillj  East  a  considerable  way  into 
eighteenth  century  before  adverting  to  Piccadilly  Via&t, 

Little  remainB,  however,  to  be  told  of  the  former*  The  conTereion  of  the 
Goring  Ilou^e  into  Arlington  Striaet,  and  the  extension  of  the  new  town 
bj  the  Earl  of  St.  Albao's  to  the  north-east,  soon  gaTe  a  decidediy  town 
the  south  side  of  Piccadilly;  and  the  example  of  the  adventurers  who  pi 
Clarendon  House,  and  that  of  Lady  Berkeley,  jitoduced  a  similar  effect  on  the 
side.  Bond  Street— a  street  of  shops  and  lodging-houses — WM>n  hecaJoio  a  fa«hi« 
lounge.  In  the  *  Weekly  Journal  *  of  the  Ist  of  June,  1717,  we  read — "  The 
buildings  between  Bond  Street  {i.  t.  Old  Bond  Street)  and  Mary*le-bone  go  on  wiA 
ail  possible  diligence ;  and  the  bouses  oven  let  and  sell  before  they  are  built.  They, 
are  already  in  great  forwsirdness.  Could  the  builders  have  supposed  their  l^>oitzS 
would  have  produced  a  place  so  extremely  fashionable,  they  might  probably  hiw 
deviated  once  at  least  from  their  usnal  parsimony  by  makiDg  the  way  rather  widtf< 
as  it  is  at  present,  coaches  are  greatly  impeded  in  the  rapidity  of  their  couri 
this  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Bond  Street  loungetJt^  who  arc  by  this 
granted  glimpses  of  the  fashionable  and  genemlly  titled  fair^  who  pass  and 
from  two  till  five  o*clock ;  and  for  their  accouimodatiou  the  stand  of  bactn^ 
was  removed,  though  by  straining  a  point  in  the  powers  of  the  Comniissionen 
While  New  Bond  Street  was  thus  advancing  northwards,  the  Earl  of  Burlington  fi» 
convertiDg  what  seems  to  have  been  originally  called  ^^  Ten-acres-field,"  at  the  biek 
of  his  gardens,  into  a  serai-private  town  bounded  by  the  thoroughfares  Bond  StrMt 
and  Swallow  Street  on  the  west  and  east,  and  by  the  school  founded  by  Lady  Burling- 
ton "for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  eighty  females  '*  on  the  nortL 
At  the  south  end  of  Old  Burlington  Street  is  a  stately  mansion,  built  by  Leonifor 
Gay's  patron,  the  Puke  of  Queensberry,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  allowed  to  efMl 
his  honse  so  that  it  commanded  a  view  into  Burlington  Gardens.  This  mansion,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dilapidation^  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  who  repaired  it,  and  gave  it  his  own  title.  Returning  to  the  west  «id« 
Bond  Street,  we  are  informed  that  in  1 723  the  Duke  of  Urafton  and  the  Earl  of  Gra: 
purchased  the  waste  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Albemarle  and  Dover  Streets  for- 
denSj  and  turned  a  road  leading  into  May  Fair  another  way.  This  accounts  for  XhA 
termination  to  the  north  given  by  Grafton  Street,  which  consists  of  two  streets 
meeting  at  right  angles,  and  uniting  Dover  Street  with  Bond  Street. 

Fielding,  discoursing  of  the  mob  (1740-50)  as  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm, 
describes  it  as  gradually  encroaching  upon  people  of  fashion,  and  driving  them  froa 
their  seats  in  Leicester,  Soho,  and  Golden  St^uares,  to  CaTendieh  Square  and  the 
streets  in  its  vicinity.  The  discomfited  fashionables  seem  to  have  swept  along  or  across 
Piccadilly  East  without  attempting  to  make  any  settlement  there;  for  the  villas  of 
noblemen  enclosed  by  the  street  dwellings  must  be  considered  as  among—- not  of-" 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Petty  to  Pepys  in  September,  1687| 
H  dated  from  Piccadilly:  but  an  item  in  the  inventory  of  theatrical  properties  iti9ertcd 
in  the  'Tatler'  of  the  10th  of  July,  1 7150— '*  Aurungzebe's  scymetcr,  mjide  by  Will 
Brown  of  Piccadilly'- — seems  to  express  more  correctly  the  class  by  which  it  wis 
chiefly  inhabited.  The  ftisbionables  occupied  the  streets  opening  into  Piocadillj« 
Thus  we  fmd  Sir  Robert  Walpole  residing  in  Arlington  Street;  Evelyn,  at  an  earlier 
period,  occupying  a  house  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  must  have  been  constantly  reminded 
of  having  been  *'  oftentimes  so  cheerful  and  sometimes  so  sad  with  ChanceBor  Hyde  " 
on  that  very  ground ;  and  at  a  later  period  Boswell  domiciled  in  Bond  Street,    Mr. 
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worthy's  lodgings  too  were  in  Bond  Street,  and  there  some  of  the  most  touching 
oes  in  '  Tom  Jones*  are  laid. 

?he  first  attempt  to  huild  along  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  west  of  DeTonshire 
use,  fell  to  the  ground.  Olarges  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Olarges, 
ther-in-law  to  the  first  ]>uke  of  Albemarle,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Glarges 
eet.  At  the  end  of  Piccadilly  nearest  Hyde  Park,  however,  building  began  at  a 
iparatiTely  early  period.  *<  During  the  Usurpation,'*  says  Faulkner,  in  his  '  History 
Kensington/  ^'sereral  houses  were  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  Park,  between  Hyde 
rk  Comer  and  Park  Lane.  These  were  afterwards  granted  on  lease  to  James 
niilton,Esq.  (appointed  ranger  in  September,  1660,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
^ucester),  and  the  lease  was  renewed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  for  ninety-nine 
TSy  in  1692.  Hamilton  Street  takes  its  name  from  this  fiunily.**  Faulkner  adds, 
psley  House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge,  and  is  held  under  the  Crown. 
iley  House  was  built  by  Henry  Bathurst,  Earl  Bathurst  and  Baron  Apsley,  while 
laoellor;  that  is,  between  1771  and  1778.  It  was  originally  of  red  brick.  It  be- 
16  the  abode,  in  1820,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  1828  had  the  exterior 
Bred  under  the  directions  of  S.  and  B.  Wyatt,  who  cased  it  with  Bath  stone,'added  the 
tit  portico,  and  a  west  wing,  containing  a  gallery  90  feet  long,  in  which  is  a  collection 
paintings  of  great  excellence.  Hamilton  Place  was  built  about  forty-five  years 
K  The  three  houses  contiguous  to  Apsley  House  were  erected  before  any  of  the 
er  large  houses  on  that  side  of  Hamilton  Place ;  the  exact  time  we  have'  not  been 
e  to  ascertain,  but  certainly  previous  to  1787.  Before  that  time,  where  Apsley 
use  now  stands,  stood  a  tavern  called  the  Hercules  Pillars,  the  same  at  which  the 
oubted  Squire  Western,  with  his  clerical  satellite,  is  represented  as  taking  up  his 
Kle  on  his  arrival  in  London,  and  conveying  the  fair  Sophia.  Between  the  three 
ises  next  to  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  was  a  row  of  small  houses,  one  of 
im  a  public-house  called  the  Triumphant  Chariot.  It  was  a  watering-house  for 
skney-coaches,  and  by  the  kerb-stone  in  front  of  it  was  a  bench  for  the  porters,  and 
card  over  it  for  depositing  their  loads.  Such  resting-places  for  that  strong-backed 
temity  were  once  universal  in  front  of  this  class  of  houses,  and  they  are  still 
ght  spots  in  our  memory,  associated  with  sunny  days  in  June,  tempered  by  light 
lezes,  with  watering  troughs  for  the  horses,  and  with  deep  draughts  of  stout  for 
s  men,  such  as  are  idealised  in  Hogarth*s  '  Beer  Street.'  About  forty  yards  west  of 
milton  Place  was  the  street  mentioned  by  Faulkner  as  deriving  its  name  from  the 
milton  funily ;  it  contained  twenty  small  houses,  and  two  or  three  on  a  larger  scale ; 
ty  were  pulled  down,  and  Hamilton  Place  built,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
The  ground  intervening  between  Park  Lane  and  Devonshire  House  was  from  a  very 
lote  period  the  scene  of  May  Fair — an  annual  occasion  of  rude  festivity,  which, 
bough  repeatedly  presented  by  grand  juries  as  a  nuisance,  kept  its  ground  till  far 
the  last  century.  It  ultimately  became  a  great  nuisance,  and  many  efforts  were 
de  to  suppress  it,  but  it  stood  its  ground  until  the  site  was  let  on  building  leases, 
1  the  present  fashionable  neighbourhood  of  May  Fair  arose.  Eighty  years  ago  there 
re  no  houses  in  Piccadilly  to  the  west  of  Devonshire  House  (with  the  exception  of 
bh  House)  more^than  one  or  two  stories  high.  Many  of  them  were  inns  or  watering- 
ises,  like  the  Hercules  Pillars  or  the  Triumphant  Chariot.  Halfmoon  Street  and 
lite  Horse  Street  appear  to  have  been  named  after  public-houses  which  stood  at 
ir  comers  in  Piccadilly.  The  Peartree  livery-stables  received  that  name  from  a 
n  called  Peartree,  who  kept  them  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
I,  where  Engine  Street  now  is,  was  a  large  mason-yard,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pire-yard,  which  was  built  upon  about  seventy  years  ago.    Lord  Barrymore  built  a 
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accaunt  of  it*  having  boon  occupied  bj  the  Emperor  Alexander  d 
London  in  1816  ;  it  was  aftervnurdd  occupied  bj  the  Marc^uess  of  H 
occupied  by  the  Coventry  Club. 

Bach  House,  already  alluded  to,  was  the  first  houM  of  any  p 
the  west  of  Pevonshire  House.  It  wu*  Imilt  by  Pulteney  Earl  of  Bal 
Robert  Walpole,  by  forcing  him  into  the  House  of  Peers,  had  coutriTed  ti 
on  the  ihelf  in  the  rery  moment  of  his  fan  dud  triumph.  It  has  been  s^ 
leplaced  by  the  mansion  of  Ijord  Ashburtou.  Apsley  House  and  the  tkri 
adjoining  it  seem  to  stand  ne&t  in  point  of  seniority.  Hamilton  Place  wi 
Mr.  Adams,  about  forty-five  years  ago.  The  house  with  a  bow-wmdow  fin 
aidiliy,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hamilton  Pliice,  nearly  opposite  the  new  eal 
the  Green  Park,  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious  Duke  of  Queensb^ 
known  as  "  Old  Q.'*  The  house  built  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Michael  An| 
for  the  Duke  of  Grafton  came  nejit  in  order.  The  Ilatiger*s  house  in 
Park^  with  the  stags  over  the  gateway,  which  were  placed  there  by  %h 
William  Gordon,  when  Deputy  Ranger,  was  pulled  down  about  eight  y«tt 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  all :  sufQce  ii  to  say  that  the  ui 
storied  houses  of  this  part  of  Piccadilly  have  of  late  years  been  for  tho 
either  replaced  by  finer  buildings  or  have  had  their  fronts  entirely  altera 
the  new  buildings  we  must,  however,  mcniicm  as  worthy  of  notice  the  riM 
by  the  side  of  St.  James's  Church  ;  the  house  erected  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  at 
of  Down  Street ;  Hertfi:^rd  House  (formerly  the  Duke  of  Que«nsbeiTy'j 
altered  much  to  its  advantage ;  and  the  very  handsome  new  building 
as  a  Ge^dygical  aiuscum,  on  the  south  side,  running  back  into  Jeroi 
front  is  perhaps  the  handjsomest  of  the  two, 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  after  the  improvement  upon  the  buildi 
of  Piccadilly  had  made  considerable  progre is,  before  the  street 
elegant  and  airy  appearance.  The  toll-gate  it  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
and  interrupted  the  thoroughfaie,  and  gave  a  confined  appearance  to 
was  only  removed  about  the  end  of  1825,  Where  an  iron  railing  no 
pleasing  glimpses  of  the  Park,  was,  within  thd  memory  of  many  who 
passed  the  middle  stage  of  lite,  a  long  blank  line  of  dead  wall.  Thert 
seen,  strung  in  a  long  line,  ballads — not  as  now,  **one  hundred  choice 
fur  one  penny''  cranuned  into  one  huge  sheet,  but  each  apart  on  its  ti 
whity-brown  paper,  ''fluttering  in  the  breexe,'^  or,  if  a  somewhat  yiolenl 
be  tolerated,  dancing  on  the  air  to  which  they  were  set.  The  footpath 
wall  was  considered  fifty  or  sixty  year;*  ago  unsafe  at  night  for  feoUtary 
many  robberies  beiug  committed  there.  It  was  under  this  Park  wall; 
Prince  of  Walets,  de6cril>ed  in  his  epitaph  as  **  Fred,  who  was  alive  and 
dutifully  sat  to  huzza  the  voters  on  their  way  to  Brentford,  who 
against  his  father's  government.  This,  and  the  commotion,  what  time 
at  iVrms,  if  we  may  believe  a  poet  of  the  day,  serenaded  Sir  Francia  Bu| 
occupying  the  hou^e  now  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  after  this  ^^ 
'*.The  lady  she  sate  and  she  play'd  on  the  lute. 

And  eh«  sang^  '  Will  you  come  to  the  bower r 
^    The  sergeant^Vorm^  bad  i^tood  hitherto  mate, 
But  now  he  advanc  d,  likt?  sn  Impudent  brute. 

And  said,  *  Will  you  come  to  the  To^verT  " 
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r  nrre  to  ihow  how  differenilj  wo  muiago  thofe  aAin  from  tbo  w»y  tliij  tofe 
.  ■rihnnt  them  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  outddo  of  the  toll-gate  was 
lly  diafigured  by  the  dead  wall  of  Hyde  Paric  extending  towards  Knightsbridge. 

nuisances  have  all  been  remored.    A  part  of  the  Park  has  been  giyen  up  to 

the  thoroughfare,  and  a  row  of  trees,  with  benches  here  and  there,  adorn 
hustling  thoroughfare,  whUe  on  either  hand  handsome   entrances  haye  been 

I  into  the  Parks,  that  into  Hyde  Park  characterised  by  an  el^;ant  simplicity, 
the  more  ornate  triumphal  ax^  fonning  the  entrance  into  the  Oreen  Park,  sur- 
nted  by  Wyatt's  colossal  equestrian  stotue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    There 

»  doubt,  other  objects  of  interest,  but  here  we  must  leave  the  Streets  of  London. 


'     In  noticing  the  streets  of  London  we  should  betr  in  mind  that  what  we  see  f&rms 
mlj  a  part  of  what  exists  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.    There  is  great 
^'mom,  no  doubt,  yet  for  improvement,  but  we  have  certainly  made  great  advances,  and 
^^  «•  daily  struggling  to  secure  more,  in  the  paving,  lighting,  watching,  supplying  with 
'  wmter,  and  draining  of  the  town.    For  a  long  while,  perhaps  even  still,  London  was 
]  th«  best  paved  of  any  town  in  Europe ;  it  was  also  the  best  lighted,  and  it  was  the 
'^'  int  to  adopt  the  use  of  gas  ;  how  different  the  assemblage  of  a  detachment  of  police- 
^  smu  now  to  that  time  when  Henry  YIIL,  in  1610,  went  privily  to  East  Cheap  to  be- 
^  hold  **  the  setting  of  the  watch  f'  how  different,  again,  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
^  with  the  gatherings  round  the  conduits,  fountains,  and  pumps  before  the  ^*  forcier  '*  of 
*   Peter  Morris  sent  water  into  the  dwelling-houses  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  and  he 
was  followed  up  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  a  number  of  companies,  who,  however, 
if  they  send  the  water  as  high  as  our  attics  do  not  fail  to  charge  highly  for  their  ser- 
Tice,  and  imdoubtedly  their  water  does  not  equal  in  purity  that  enjoyed  by  our  ances- 
tors, but  this  we  shall  soon  amend.    The  underground  works  belonging  to  the  gas  and 
water  companies  is  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
town.    Our  drainage  also  would  be  good,  though  incomplete,  but  for  the  radical 
defect  of  pouring  it  all  into  our  otherwise  noble  river,  whose  contaminated  waters 
we  have  afterwards  to  drink.    In  modem  times  the  sewers  of  London  stand  unri- 
valled for  extent  and  excellent  construction,  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  render  them  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  an  immense  and  constantly-increasing 
population.    Full  one-third  of  the  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  were  made  in  the 
ton  years  preceding  1834.    A  return  made  by  the  Westminster  Conunissioners  of 
Sowers  shows  that  between  1807  and  1834  there  had  been  built,  within  the  Banelagh 
Iievel,  £602  feet  of  open  and  6886  feet  of  covered  sewers,  maldng  a  total  length  of 
9578  feety  at  the  cost  of  the  commissioners ;  while  the  length  made  during  the  same 
period  by  private  persons  was  91,708  feet.    In  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division 
31,000  feet  of  new  sewers  were  made  in  that  district  between  1822  and  1831,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  £23,000.    In  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  nearly  25,000  feet  of 
new  sewers  were  proposed  in  1834  or  1835,  of  which  four-fifths  were  completed  by 
1840.    In  1841  the  total  length  of  main  sewers  in  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division 
was  438,451  feet,  or  83  miles. 

Until  1847  there  were  seven  Boards  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  metropolis, 
each  having  control  over  a  particular  district.  It  was  often  found  that  great  inconve- 
nience and  expense  resulted  from  the  want  of  agreement  between  these  boards ;  and 
at  length  a  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  was  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Commission  commenced  its  labours  in  1847.    It  has  control  over  the  whole  of 
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tho  metropolis  except  the  City  ;  but  tho  City  Gommisticm  hta  agreed  to  ftcl  m 
possible  in  conjunction  with  it 

All  the  sewers  constructc^i  bj  the  Metropolitan  Commissions  of  I^te  jma 
such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a  xa&a  to  pass  thro  ugh  them^  for  the  purpoae  of 
ing  or  cleansing  tbcm.    The  smallest  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  diriaioQ  sn 
four  feet  three  inches  high  by  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  the  dimensions 
creased,  according  to  circumstance ji,  up  to  ten  feet  by  eight  feet.     Hie  water 
down  by  the  Fleet  Riyer  is  conducted  from  Holbom  Bridge  by  two  sewe»» 
twelve  to  fourlcen  feci  high,  and  six  feet  six  inches  wide,  one  on  e&ch  side  of 
rtngdon  Street.     These  sewers  iinite,  towards  the  mouthy  into  one  pMaage 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve. 

The  bricks  and  cement  in  the  London  sewers  are  of  the  be«t  quality  ;  bat  the  fora 
of  the  sewers  varies  greatly ;  some  engineers  preferring  one  fornn,  some  anothtf. 
Nearly  all  the  modem  sewers,  however,  have  an  inverted  arch  at  the  bottom ;  siui 
curved  forma  are  also  generally  given  to  the  sides  and  the  top.  The  :  ': 
sewers  must  vary  greatly  in  difterent  district*,  but  should  always,  if  po 
eient  to  enable  the  water  to  run  freely^  and  to  carry  off  the  solid  matter  that 
enters  with  it.  In  the  metropolitan  sewers  the  inclination  varies  from  a  quarter 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  ten  feet.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult 
su^eient  inclination  in  a  sewer,  and  still  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  drain  the 
story  of  neighbouring  houses ;  which  may  be  readily  conceived  from  the  met  tint 
some  parts  of  London  are  below  the  level  of  high  water.  Wherever  it  i«  praetieshk 
new  sewers  arc  built  at  a  consitlerable  depth  from  the  surface,  The  depth  of  tbet  la 
Watling  Streetj  in  the  City  of  London,  which  is  an  extraordinary  case,  is  from  thif^ 
three  to  thirtj-6ve  feet.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  a  space  of  not  taar^  thttfi 
three  feet  between  the  surface  of  the  roadway  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  ibe  saver. 
Whore  private  drains  are  to  be  laid  into  a  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  draining  bous^  tt 
is  necessary  that  the  lowest  pavement  of  the  6oor  of  the  building  be  at  lea^t  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  ihc  sewer ;  because  tho  house  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  b« 
Hooded  with  water  from  tho  sewer  wh«n  unusually  full  Brains  leading  from  pmat* 
houses  arc  usually  of  a  circular  form,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  though  at>uje  are  of 
greater  size. 

Since  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  commenced  their  operation*  iu 
1847  many  steps  have  been  taken  towards  a  comprehensive  sewerage  for  the  whole  v^ 
the  metropolis.  A  survey  of  the  metropolis  has  been  made  for  the  Commi*KK'nora  hn 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  survey  extends  to  a  di 
eight  miles  in  every  direction  from  St.  Paul's^  comprising  an  area  of  about  'iiu  x^uju. 
miles.  On  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  a  mile^  the  results  of  this  survey  would  Bll  U<(Xllif|t 
sheets,  and  would  form  a  magnificent  map  of  London  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  A  pisi 
for  a  general  system  of  drainage,  carrying  it  as  low  down  the  river  as  Woolwich^  fail 
been  proposed,  and  is  indeed  being  acted  on. 
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MARKETS. 
Lx  markets  of  London  have  in  a  great  measure  altered  their  character  within  the 
t  century  or  two.  At  an  early  period,  and  when  the  town  was  not  too  large,  it  was 
convenience  to  be  able  to  obtain  particular  articles  in  particular  places.  Bread 
>ught  from  Stratford,  in  Essex,  was  sold  in  Cheapside  near  Bread  Street ;  meat  in 
.  Nicholas*  Shambles,  where  now  stands  Newgate  Market ;  fresh  fish  in  Old  Fish 
reet;  dried  fish  and  salt  fish  in  Stock  Fishmonger  Row,  now  part  of  Thames  Street, 
1  apparel  in  CornhiU ;  and  cooked  victuals  in  Eastcheap.  As  the  town  became 
:tended,  the  retail  shops  became  more  numerous,  and  trades  more  divided.  Still, 
iierever  new  neighbourhoods  were  built  markets  were  also  formed  for  the  sale  of  the 
ief  necessaries  of  life,  whence  arose  St.  Jameses  Markdy  Newport  Market,  Oxford 
aribety  FiLzroy  Market,  &c.,  &c.  Except  the  wholesale  markets,  however,  these 
g^egations  of  trades  have  much  decayed,  and  most  of  them  only  exist  from  their 
nnection  as  retail  shops,  as  is  proved  by  the  fictilure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  new 
les,  and  the  destruction  of  those  which  have  been  moved,  as  in  the  case  of  Fleet 
arket,  which  fell  into  decay  when  removed  from  the  sheds  and  hovels  that  ran  down 
e  street — ^now  Farringdon  Street — ^from  Fleet  Street  to  Holbom  Bridge,  into  a  spa- 
)U8  and  well-built  though  neither  light  nor  convenient  structure,  only  a  few  yards 
ist ;  and  in  those  of  attempted  markets  near  the  London  Road,  St.  George's  Fields, 
d  another  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Of  the  large  wholesale  markets  we  have  already 
•ticed  the  Com  Market,  Coal  Exchange,  and  Billingsgate.  The  remaining  markets 
vide  themselves  into  flesh  markets,  vegetable  markets,  and  leather  markets.  Of 
ese  Smithfield,  Newgate,  Oovent  Garden,  and  Bermondsey,  are  the  great  heads  and 
presentatives. 

SMITHflJBLD. 

Smithfield,  where  the  great  and  only  cattle-market  of  the  metropolis  is  held,  is  not 
place  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  very  familiar,  excepting  as  a 
oroughfare.  The  grazier  from  Essex,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  or  Lincoln- 
ire,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  spot.  The  inns  and  shops  in  its  vicinity  are  for 
3  accommodation,  and  exist  almost  independent  of  the  siurounding  population, 
odthfield  and  its  immediate  precincts  may  in  fact  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
market-town,  thriving  upon  the  industry  of  a  class  of  customers  who  resort  to  it 
>m  the  country.  Some  of  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  used  for  the 
me  kind  of  business  for  above  a  century ;  and  the  customers  who  now  frequent 
em  go  there  partly  because  the  generation  before  them  did  so,  and  because  the  ex- 
rieuce  of  years  has  given  the  shopkeepers  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
at  portion  of  the  community  with  which  they  deal.  Smithfield  has  its  banking- 
use  too ;  and  when  we  know  that  property  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  a-year 
anges  hands  in  the  market,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  such  an  establishment, 
>lated  as  it  is,  is  quite  essential.  Take  away  the  market,  and  the  industry  which  it 
A  called  into  existence  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  transferring  itself  elsewhere. 
At  what  period  Smithfield  became  a  cattle-market  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  Was 
ed  for  this  purpose  seven  centuries  ago,  for  Fitzstephen,  writing  in  1150,  notices 
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I  t&d  catUe  lieing  sold  there.  An  act  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
niaes  a  cattle-market  at  Smithficld  preYious  to  1345  ;  and  the  CkirpomtioD 
tutea  for  ita  regulatioD,  w  liieh  are  to  be  found  in  the  Citj  records,  and  are  call 
*  Statutes  of  Smithfield/  In  1356  those  statutes  were  again  enacted.  The  Cit 
ever,  does  not  derive  its  authority  to  hold  the  market  from  anj  specific  chaH 
from  prescription ;  and  this  ancient  prif  ilege  is  confirmed  hy  a  charter  of  ^ 
The  rights  and  privileges  which  the  charter  confirmed  were  taken  awaj  hj 
of  the  Judgcff  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  but  the  City  authoritiea  of  the 
contend  that  this  judgment  was  illegal ;  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  re 
liam  and  Mary,  which  restored  to  the  City  the  ancient  rights,  founded 
mid  unifunn  usage  for  so  many  hundred  years.  Ikfore  leaving  this  part  e^\ 
jcct  we  must  advert  to  a  charter  granted  to  the  City  in  1327  (1st  Edward  111.) 
provides  "  that  no  market  from  henceforth  shall  be  granted  by  us  or  our  hein 
within  seven  miles  in  circuit  of  the  said  city.'*  Here,  then,  many  centuxii 
have  the  sole  cattle-market  for  the  metropolis  established  on  the  gite  where  it' 
sent  held,  and  the  City  invested  with  authority  to  prohibit  any  rival  tnarkel 
distance  of  seven  miles.  At  this  remote  period  a  more  suitable  spot  than 
question  could  not  have  been  selected.  It  was  a  large  unenclosed  apace  < 
city  walls,  and  cattle  could  be  driven  there  without  annoyance  to  the  inha 
crowded  thoroiighfares. 

We  must  now  contemplate  Smithfield  as  a  market-place  embedded  in  thi 
liondon,  and  observe  some  of  the  efieets  produced  by  the  contracted  area  in 
market  was  held,  while  the  number  of  cattle  driven  to  it  for  sale  was  rapid^ 
ing  with  the  growth  of  the  metiopolia.     In  John  Erswick's  *  Brief  Note  of 
fits  that  grow  to  thia  Realm  by  the  Observation  of  Fish  Days,*  published  im 
find  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  sold  yearly  in  Smithfield  at  tha 
There  were,  he  says,  sixty  butchers,  freemen  of  the  city,  who  each  killed 
weekly,  or  3tXt  per  week  j  the  non-freemen,  or  ^*  foreigners,"  aa    they   werS" 
killed  altogether  four  times  as  many  as  the  freemeUj  or  1200  weekly,     Excludl 
days  on  which  abstinence  from  fiesh  interfered  with  the  demand  for  butch 
Erswick    states    the   number  of  cattle  slaughtered  annually  in   London 
In  1732  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  Market  was  7t>,210,  and 
514j7(K)  ;  but  both  were  of  small  bize,  iiud  Davenant  states  that  the  gross  wi 
the  cattle  did  not  exceed  370  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  averaged  U 
28  lbs.    This  estimate  of  the  average  weight  is  probably  rather  too  low.     In  m 
structions  for  managing  the  household  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I^  the 
is  directed  to  observe  that  an  ox  should  weigh  iXn>  Ibs^  and  a  sheep  44  Iba, 
and  though  there  might  be  few  of  this  weight  in  the  market,  yet  an  ai 
370  lbs.  does  certainly  appear  low.     Frum  1740  to  1750  the  population  of  t' 
polis  l>eing  about  lMO,0(*t>,  there  were  sold  at  an  average,  during  these 
about  74,000  cattle,  and  about  S 70,000  sheep.     Between  this  p>eriod  and 
population  increased  about  218  per  cent,,  and  taking  an  average  of  three  y 
with  1831,   156,000  cattle  and   1,238,000  sheep  were  sold  annually   in 
Ijcing  an  increase  of  110  per  cent,  on  the  cattle,  and  of  117  per  cent,  on  the  th 
compared  with  the  numbers  sold  in  1740-50,     But  the  average  weight  of  ci 
now  about  G40  lbs,,  and  of  sheep  alx)ut  96  lbs. :  so  that,  while  in  number  the  j 
Smithfield  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  population,  the  excess  of  weight  in  ^ 
mals  sold  in  1831  over  tho&e  in  1740-50  shows  that  the  consumption  of  butchen 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  was  eighty  years  before-^ai 
without  reckoning  the  very  large  supplies  of  killed  meat  conveyed  h 
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:  ileam-boatfl  to  Newgate  and  Leadeahall  Markets.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  now  im- 
v:p<nried  largely  from  foreign  countries,  but  a  great  part  of  those  intended  for  the 
^Ijondon  market  are  sold  in  Smithfield.  In  1849  there  were  nearly  40,000  beasts  ini- 
~  imried,  13,500  calves,  and  130,000  sheep  and  lambs,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  fresh- 
•JkHled  meat,  a  great  proportion  of  all  which  reached  London.  The  average  weekly 
j^nle  is  now  upwards  of  4000  beasts,  and  more  than  31,000  sheep.  In  addition  to  the 
;r«boYe,  about  21,000  calves  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  pigs  are  annually  sold.  The 
_: tattle-market  is  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  but  the  great  market-day  for  cattle  and 
:  jdieep  is  Monday,  or  rather  Monday  morning. 

^     There  are  two  great  thoroughfares  by  which  the  cattle  are  brought  to  London — 
;fro(m  the  north  by  Highgatc  Archway,  and  from  the  eastern  counties  by  Whitechapel 
^  Boad ;  large  numbers  are  also  brought  by  the  various  railways.    They  reach  the  out- 
^ahdrtsof  London  on  Sunday;  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are  driven  into 
^  the  city,  and  continue  arriving  in  Smithfield  from  that  hour  until  the  morning.     In 
.J  ihiB  large  irregular  area,  comprising  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  enclosed  by  houses, 
^  the  scene  on  a  foggy,  wet,  and  vrintry  morning  is  one  of  which  few  persons  not  living 
^  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  whose  business  does  not  require  their  attendance 
2  in  the  market,  have  an  accurate  conception.    The  drovers  are  furnished  with  torches 
.  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  marks  on  the  cattle,  to  put  the  sheep  into  pens, 
and  to  form  the  beasts  into  **  droves."    There  is  not  room  to  tie  up  much  more  than  ' 
one-half  of  the  cattle  sent  for  sale,  and  the  remainder  are  formed  into  groups  of  about ; 
twenty  each,  called  ''rings"  or  '^ off-droves,"  each  beast  with  its  head  to  the  centre  of 
the  drove.    This  is  not  accomplished  without  the  greatest  exertion  ;  and  about  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning  the  scene  is  one  of  terrific  confusion.    To  get  the  ''beasts"  into 
a  ring,  to  enable  purchasers  to  examine  them  more  readily,  the  drovers  aim  blows  at 
the  heads  of  the  animals,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  which  they  keep  ther  heads 
towards  the  ground.     Should  they  attempt  to  run  backwards,  a  shower  of  blows 
forces  them  to  remain  in  their  position.    The  deterioration  of  the  meat  from  this 
barbarity  has  been  calculated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000  a  year — all  this  would  be 
avoided  if  there  were  room  to  tie  up  the  beasts.    The  exertions  to  prevent  different 
flocks  of  sheep  from  mixing  with  each  other  are  not  so  great,  but  here  the  drovers* 
dogs  are  useful.    The  lowing  of  the  oxen,  the  tremulous  cries  of  the  sheep,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,   the  rattling  of  sticks  on  the  heads  and  bodies  of  the   animals,  the 
shouts  of  the  drovers,  and  the  flashing  about  of  torches,  present  altogether  a  wild  and 
terrific  combination  :  and  few,  either  of  those  who  reside  in  the  metropolis,  or  who 
yisit  it,  have  the  resolution  to  witness  the  strange  scene. 

The  nuisance  of  holding  a  market  for  cattle  in  the  heart  of  London  is  not  confined 
to  Smithfield.  There  it  is  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  it  brings  to  the 
shops,  coffee-houses,  inns,  and  other  places  of  accommodation;  and  yet  a  person 
who  resided  in  Smithfield  stated  before  a  parliamentary  committee  that  he  had 
lived  there  for  fourteen  years,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  front  of  his 
house  on  the  Sunday  night.  But  the  evil  extends  to  all  the  thoroughfares  leading  to 
the  market ;  and  there  is  danger  as  well  as  inconvenience  in  driving  bullocks  and 
sheep  through  crowded  streets,  exposing  passengers  to  accident,  and  keeping  the 
neighbourhood  in  a  state  of  confusion  once  a-week  during  the  entire  year.  The 
attempt  to  remove  the  market  to  the  outskirts  of  London,  which  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  signally  failed,  although  the  experiment  was  made  on  a  scale  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  would  have  ensured  its  success ;  and  so  did  a  much  earlier 
attempt.  Stow  says,  speaking  of  St.  Nicholas*  Shambles  and  Newgate  Market — "  In 
the  3rd  of  Richard  II.,  motion  was  made  that  no  butcher  should  kill  no  flesh  within 
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London,  but  at  Knigbtabridge,  or  such  like  distitDce  of  place  from  the  w»lli  af^ 
city.'*    The  nuisance,  however^  has  become  imbearaMe,  and  a  bill  is  now 
linment  for  abolishing  Smitbfield  Market,  and  it  is  to  be  remored  el«eirbefft. 

The  Rinaller  retdl  butchers  do  not  buy  in  Smithfield,  unless  it  may  be  now 
a  few  aheep.    They  prefer  purchasing  from  the  carcass  butchers,  who  kill  to  » 
extent.    The  carcass  butchers  arc  to  be  found  principally  in  Warwick  Lane,  F< 
Market,  Lcadenhall  Market,  and  in  Whitechapei    Some  of  them  are  alatigtilcni|| 
and  kill  on  their  own  premises ;  but  the  business  of  killing  is  also  earned  on  n  I 
separate  occupation.    There  are  slaughtennen  who  kill  aboro  a  thousand  sheep  flii 
several  hundred  beasts  a  week.     ^lany  of  the  places  in  which    they  perform 
operations  are  the  most  horrible  dens  which  can  be  conceived,  being  literally 
ground  cellars,  down  which  the  sheep  are  precipitated  and  immedintelT  bn 
There  are  slaughtcrineu  who  kill  sheep  only.     It  is  stated  that  the  London  sUi 
men  perform  their  work  with  a  knack  and  handineas  which  the  country  slauj 
cannot  attain  ;  and  the  charge  for  kiDing,  skinning,  and  preparing  an  ox  for  the 
sale  butcher,  and  delivering  the  carcass,  is  not  more  than  four  shillings.     The 
Jews  have  a  different  system  of  skughtenng  from  the  other  butchers 
knocking  down  the  animal  with  an  axe,  they  kill  it  with  a  knife,  aztd  a  nat 
upon  the  carcass  by  a  Jewish  inspector,  in  proof  of  its  having  been  slanghterc^  if^ 
cording  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  religion. 

There  is  a  horse-market  held  in  Smithfield  on  the  afternoon  of  Fridays.    It 
mcncos  in  the  summer  season  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  closes  at  teven;  tail 
winter  is  held  from  two  o'clock  until  dusk.    Thiss  market  had  much  th«  same  repct^ 
tion  in  Shakspcre*fi  time,  and  most  probably  for  centuries  before,  which  it  ntyw  btiii. 
The  number  of  horses  is  usually  three  or  four  hundred,  and  from  fifljr  to  a  h 
asses.     Here  low  jockeys  attempt  to  display  their  broken-down  animals  to 
advantage,  and  costermongers  ''  chaiTer  '*  over  the  buying  and  selling  of  their 
and  ijccnes  of  drollery  and  coarse  and  boisterous  mirth  may  he  witnesised  whicl 
least  illustrate  low  life  in  London, 

Smithfield  ii*  also  one  of  the  metropolitan  hay  and  straw  markets.     This  market  a 
held   on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.    A  payment  of   djcpence   per 
(unless  the  property  of  freemonjt  and  a  penny  for  each  entry  of  sale,  has 
above  £4110  a-year.    The  supplies  arrive  from  places  within  a  cirde  of  forty 
round  London. 


Of  the  meat  markets  mentioned  above>  Kn/^tfate  Marld  lies  a  little  «0Qth-eft«t  d 
Smithfield,  between  Newgate  Street  and  Paternoster  Row.  It  was  oriirinf^llv  n  mtti 
market,  the  market-house  standing  in  Newgate  Street,  the  butcher  mai '  -  baid 

in  Butcher-Hall  Lane,  and  around  a  church  called  in  consequence  St.  i^  -Lu©- 

bles,  pulled  down  during  the  Reformation.  After  the  great  fire,  the  market  was  r^ 
moved  to  its  present  site,  and  a  gr^at  part  of  Warwick  Lane  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  same  purposes,  where  formerly  stood  the  town  residence  of  Richard  Ne^Ul.  Eari 
of  Warwick,  "^'the  king-maker/'  and  agabst  a  house  at  the  Newgate  Street  com«r  d 
the  lane  is  a  bas-relief  of  Guy,  Earl  of  M'arwick,  bearing  the  date  of  1668.  The 
underground  cellars  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  used  for  slaughter-houses,  peculiariy 
apply  to  this  district. 

Wfiit4tchaf)el  Market  consiuts  of  a  long  row  of  shops  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  H^ 
Street,  with  slaughter-houses  at  the  back.  It  is  probably  second  in  rank  to  Kt«^ 
Market* 
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N^fwpwi  Market^  near  Seven  Dials,  is  perhaps  the  next  largest  meat  market.  In 
he  rear  of  the  market  are  large  slaughter-houses,  where  from  1500  to  1600  animals-*- 
3BBII9  calyes,  and  sheep — are  killed  weekly. 

C^T€  Market,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  though  the  next  in  importance,  is  of  a 
gMure  miscellaneous  character,  and  is  in  fact  declining,  though  from  its  having  several 
boToaghfares  through  it,  and  heing  in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  there  will 
Iwajs  be  a  good  deal  of  business  done. 

Qjpfwrd  Market  is  at  the  north  side  and  at  the  east  end,  and  St.  Oeargt's  Market  is  on 
|lA  south  side  at  the  west  end,  of  Oxford  Street.  The  first  has  lost  all  pretensions  to 
99  oonaidered  a  market  at  all.  It  is,  or  was  lately,  a  sort  of  warehouse,  though  it  was 
^e  of  the  best  planned  of  all  the  older  market-houses — a  square  with  all  the  shops 
in  front,  with  slaughter-houses  in  the  centre.  Shepherd's  Market  consists  of  two  or 
Qixee  courts,  of  shops  for  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  dealers  in  vegetables. 


Of  Tegetable  markets  of  course  CoverU  Garden  is  the  first  in  rank.  At  the  begin-  '^ 
aing  of  the  last  century,  the  square  of  Covent  Garden  was  enclosed  with  rails,  and 
'  ornamented  by  a  stone  pillar  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  curious  four-square  sun-dial ;  when 
the  south  side  lay  open  to  Bedford  Garden  with  ''its  small  grotto  of  trees  most 
pleasant  in  the  summer-season,**  and  in  which  part  alone  was  then  kept  the 
market  for  fruit,  roots,  and  flowers.  On  the  erection  of  Southampton  and  Tavi- 
slock  Streets,  with  Southampton  Passage,  on  the  site  of  Bedford  House  and  its  par- 
terres, the  market  was  removed  farther  into  the  square,  to  the  great  annoyance,  it 
seems,  of  the  '*  persons  of  distinction  **  who  then  resided  in  it,  and  who  gradually 
left  their  houses  in  consequence.  Maitland,  referring  to  this  point,  in  describing  the 
^  things  remarkable  **  of  Covent  Garden,  calls  the  latter  *'  a  magnificent  square,"  and 
then  adds,  ^  wherein  (to  its  great  disgrace)  is  kept  a  herb  and  fruit-market.'*  If  the 
sage  topographer  could  see  the  latter  now,  we  wonder  whether  its  increased  magnitude 
would  make  it  seem  in  his  eyes  a  still  more  disgraceful  affair,  or  whether  that  very 
magnitude,  as  in  a  thousand  analogous  instances,  would  stamp  it  as  respectable.  The 
contrast  is  certainly  curious  between  the  opinions  of  the  market  held  by  a  historian 
of  London  only  a  century  or  so  ago,  and  the  state  and  'reputation  of  that  market 
now. 

The  supremacy  of  Covent  Garden  as  the  great  wholesale  market  for  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers  is  now  undisputed.  So  early,  indeed,  as  1654  proposals  were  made 
for  establishing  a  herb-market  in  01ement*s  Inn  Fields  ;  but,  though  the  population 
had  been  fast  increasing  in  that  direction  of  the  town  during  the  whole  of  the  century, 
the  Stocks  Market  and  the  Honey  Lane  Market,  in  the  City,  were  still  flourishing,  and 
the  interests  connected  with  them  too  powerful  to  admit  of  a  rival.  With  a  single 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  leading  into  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  these  ancient  markets 
were  most  convenient  to  the  market-people,  whether  their  supplies  were  brought  by 
land-carriage  or  by  the  river.  A  century  later  the  Stocks  Market  was  removed,  and 
Spitalfields  and  Covent  Garden  had  become  markets  of  great  importance.  The  origin 
of  Covent  Garden  Market  is  said  to  have  been  casual — people  coming  and  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  with  produce  for  sale  gradually  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  market.  This  took  place  before  either  Westminster  or  Blackfriars  Bridges 
were  erected.  A  paper,  published  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  entitled,  *  Reasons 
for  fixing  an  Herb  Market  at  Dowgate,*  appears  to  have  been  the  last  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a  great  vegetable  market  in  the  City.  The  building  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  the  continually  increasing  population,  particularly  in  the  western  and  northern 


iiu'dcrii  vcgctuMo  markets  vi'  Li 
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Few  places  could  be  more  disg 
and  mean  appearance  of  Govcnt  ( 
was  pariiallj  covered  with  open  t 
west    What  it  was  eighty  years 
Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  an  Act 
bination  of  sheds  and  standings  b 
present  buildings  were  completed. 
terior,  running  round  the  north,  ea^ 
with  a  sleeping-room  above.    Join 
facing  the  inner  courts,  and  throiigt 
wide  and  open  to  the  top,  ifvith  she 
promenade  of  those  who  visit  the  i 
is  over.    Forced  fruits  and  culinary 
attraction.    Very  extensive  celhirag 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  market 
ing  potatoes.    Great  attention  has  be 
eyery  precaution  taken  to  ensure  the 
an  Artesian  well,  two  hundred  and  ( 
gallons  an  hour,  and  the  whole  marke 
Oyer  the  eastern  colonnade,  the  piii 
conservatories,  rented  by  two  eminent 
delicate  species  of  plants  and  flowc 
high,  and  occupy  a  third  of  the  terr 
and  being  also  used  for  the  display  of 
throws  up  a  refreshing  shower,  and  ac 
The  yiew  from  the  terrace  into  the  \ 
side  of  the  market,  is  animated,  if  no 
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n  conferred  on  tho  laborious  classes  whose  occupation  is  in  the  public  markets 
t  of  substituting  tea  and  coffee  for  ardent  spirits.  There  is  some  separation 
fferent  classes  of  articles,  and  potatoes  and  coarser  produce  are  assigned  a 
quarter.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  tolerably  well  separated,  and  flowers  and 
'e  found  together.  The  west  side  of  the  square  is  covered  with  potted  flowers 
its  in  bloom,  and  a  gay,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  display  they  make.  The 
f  "  cut "  flowers  for  bouquets,  or,  to  use  the  old-fashioned  word,  nosegays,  is 
^c,  including  ^  walls,"  daffodils,  roses,  pinks,  carnations,  &c.,  according  to  the 
The  carts  and  waggons  with  vegetables  are  drawn  up  close  together  on  three 
the  market. 

i  other  vegetable  markets  the  largest  is  Farringdon  Market.  It  occupies  the 
urface  on  which  Holborn  Hill  and  Fleet  Street  stand,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  an- 
nk  of  the  river  Fleet.  This  inclination  of  the  surface  is  remarkably  favour- 
he  drainage,  and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  area  occupies 
LC  acre  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  on  the  north 
sides  by  an  arcade  41  feet  high  and  48  broad,  and  measuring  along  the 
bout  480  feet  long,  very  imperfectly  lighted  from  above.  Two  rows  of  shops, 
ich  side  of  these  two  arcades,  were  intended  for  the  shops  of  the  butchers  and 
:s,  but  have  been  long  abandoned  by  them.  The  third  side  consists  of  a  spa- 
ered  space,  232  feet  long,  48  feet  broad,  and  41  feet  high,  for  the  fruiterers 
ers  in  vegetables,  and  it  opens  on  the  central  area  by  a  number  of  arches, 
ind  the  area  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  against  the  back  walls  of  the  shops, 
iiouse  roofs  for  stalls  for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
1  shed  for  the  shelter  of  goods.  The  south  side  is  open  to  the  street,  but  sepa- 
ra  it  by  a  long  iron  palisading,  in  which  there  are  two  entrances  for  waggons, 
ibcr  of  shops  is  about  eighty.  Altogether  the  quadrangular  area  with  the 
3  covers  3900  square  yards,  being  232  feet  by  150  feet.  Two  of  the  largest 
il  markets  are  St.  John^s  Market,  at  Liverpool,  183  feet  by  45 ;  and  one  at 
tiam,  120  feet  by  36.  The  cost  of  building  Farringdon  Market  was  £30,000, 
purchase  of  the  site,  the  buildings  which  stood  upon  it,  and  the  rights  of 
piers,  cost  the  city  about  ^£200,000.  The  Borough  Market  is  of  tolerable  size, 
^ether  destitute  of  architectural  pretensions ;  and,  if  possible,  Spitalfields  and 
r  markets  are  still  less  distinguished  in  this  way. 

hrottgh  Market  is  well  supplied  with  vegetable  produce,  but  there  is  no 
here  for  a  wealthy  class  of  consumers  :  the  market  is  held  three  times  a-week. 
ion  Market  has  not  realised  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  its 
ice,  but  produce  is  brought  to  it  by  the  growers  on  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
ood  deal  resorted  to  by  the  itinerant  vendors,  those  especially  who  sell  hot 
ttatoes  and  the  criers  of  water-cress.  Spitalfidds  is  the  largest  potato-market 
etropolis,  as,  besides  being  convenient  to  the  growers  in  Essex,  whence  the 
[>ply  by  land-carriage  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  of 
^r  class.  It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  an  estimate  worthy  of  much  confidence  re- 
the  consumption  of  potatoes  in  London,  but  it  is  really  enormous,  probably 
g  200^000  tons  per  annum.  The  most  extensive  potato-salesmen  are  esta- 
n  Tooley  Street,  where  they  have  warehouses  adjacent  to  the  river. 
an  Market,  a  new  market  erected  on  the  Portman  property,  to  the  west  of 
ent^s  Park,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequented  vegetable  markets  after 
Movent  Qarden,  but  the  business  is  chiefly  retail,  and  with  the  more  conunon 
vegetables. 
rford  Market  was  first  built  in  1680^  and  was  designed  for  a  v^etable  mar- 
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ket  to  compete  with  OoTent  Gardeni  and  it  seemed  then  to  have  some  ftdT&ni 
ita  favour,  one  of  which  waa  itfi  proximity  to  the  river,  by  which  the  markel 
m&nj  of  whose  grounds  lie  close  upon  its  bank^,  could  qnicklj  and  cheaply 
their  products.     It  failed,  however,  and  though  the  boats  brought  vegetables  to 
landing-place,  porters  were  employed  to  carry  them  to  Covent  Garden.     It  feU, 
into  disuse  aa  a  market,  and  the  building  was  used  for  stables  and  workshops, 
a  company  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  establish  it,  not  only  as  a  veg^tabl 
ket,  but  aa  a  poultry  and  fish  market.     In  architectural  pretensions  it  &ir  exceedi 
of  our  other  markets.     The  architect  waa  Mr,  C.  Fowler,  who  had  previously 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  the  form  he  adopted  was  that  of  the  ancient 
of  the  Con^tantinian  chnrchcti  of  Rome.    A  6ne  wide  street  was  opened 
Strand  to  an  open  area,  with  shops  on  each  »idc.    The  southern  side  of  this 
formed  by  the  front  of  the  Hall,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles  ' 
with  galleries  over.     Underneath  the  hall  are  spacious  arched  colhirs.     Beyi 
hall  were  two  galleries,  with  rows  of  shops,  one  on  each  side,  leading  to  a  terrace 
front,  with  a  lofty  tavern  at  each  corner.    From  the  end  of  the  hall  a  broad  di 
of  steps  led  down  to  the  tish-market,  in  the  area  of  which  was  a  fountain  and  mu* 
able  stands  for  sellerS}  and  under  the  galleries  above  mentioned  were  shops. 
venient  and  substantial  landing-place  was  formed,  and  no  expense  was  spared 
it  to  the  wants  of  its  occupiers.     Its  success  fell  far  short  of  the  expect&tkonj 
projectors*    To  bring  a  part  of  the  fish  trade  from  BilEngsgate,  the  Coiupan; 
bounties  to  oyster-boats  and  others  who  would  bring  their  freight  there.     AU 
not  do.     Many  of  the  shops  became   deserted,  and  even  when  Qungerford 
formed  its  Middlesex  tenuluus  on  their  platform,  little  benefit  seemed  ta  accrue 
the  market.     Tlie  only  branch  of  trade  that  flourished  was  the  landing  of  baj  fti 
straw  at  their  jetty.    Its  character  is  now  (May,  I60I)  helng  totally  altered.    The 
is  being  fitted  up  aa  a  bazaar^  the  space  above  is  being  formed  into  a  theatre  foi 
playing  optical  illusioni,  and  the  area  of  the  fish  market  is  covered  in  with  glan  U 
the  display  of  some  species  of  diorama.     The  shop^  are  now  reduced  in  number, 
they  appear,  particularly  those  devoted  to  fish,  poultry,  and  fruit,  to  be  prosperous. 
LeadtuJifdl  Market  is  remarkable  for  its  miscellaneous  character,  and  it  is  yet 
thriving  place.     It  was  originally  a  granary,  and  afterwards  a  wool-mart,  where 
City  received  its  toll K  for  weighing  the  wool;  meal  and  other  things  appear  aUe 
have  been  sold  there.    A  petition  to  the  common  council  in  1519,  says  that 
original  founder  had  intent  that  "  the  market  men  and  women  that  canie  to  the  citf 
with  victuals  aod  other  thiugs,  should  have  their  free  standing  within  the  said  Lcadco* 
hall  in  wet  weather,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wares  dry,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage them  and  all  others  to  have  the  better  will  and  desire  the  more  plentcoml; 
to  resort  to  the  said  city  to  victual   the  same.""    The  market  lies  on  the  south  c*f 
Leadenhall  Street,  near  the  East  India  House,  and  exteuHs  by  courts  and  narrow 
streets  to  Gracechurch  Street  and  Lime  Street.     Here  are  butchers  and  dcalew 
fruit  and  vege tables,  but  the  staple  of  the  trade  is  now  in  poultry  and  game,  of  whi( 
immense  quantities  are  daily  received,  dead  and  alive,  by  railway,  which  has  groail^ 
facilitated  and  cheapened  the  convejance  of  such  articles.     Freeh  butter  and 
also  are  sold  here  to  a  considerable  amount.    The  old  market-house,  however,  is  d< 
voted  to  the  sale  of  leather  and  bided,  and  this  connects  it  with  the  Iftat  almost  of 
the  markets  we  have  to  mention^Bermondsey. 
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If  we  draw  a  line  from  Bermondsey  New  Church  to  the  intersection  of  the  QraB^l 
Kaad  with  the  Old  Kent  Eoad,  we  shall  find  to  the  west,  or  rather  the  north-WMi,  ^\ 
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that  line  nearly  the  whole  of  the  factories  connected  with  the  leather  and  wool  trade 
of  London.  A  circle  one  mile  in  diameter,  having  its  centre  at  the  spot  where  Ber- 
cnondsej  Abbey  once  stood,  will  include  within  its  limits  most  of  the  tanners,  the 
curriers,  the  fellmongers,  the  woolstaplers,  the  leather-factors,  the  leather-dressers 
the  leather-dyers,  the  parchment-makers,  and  the  glue-makers,  for  which  this  district 
is  so  remarkable.  There  is  scarcely  a  street,  a  road,  a  lane,  into  which  we  can  turn 
irithout  seeing  evidences  of  one  or  other  of  these  occupations.  One  narrow  road — 
leading  from  the  Grange  Road  to  the  Kent  Road — is  particularly  distinguishable  for 
the  number  of  leather-factories  which  it  exhibits  on  either  side  ;  some  time-worn  and 
oaean,  others  newly  and  skilfully  erected.  Another  street,  known  as  Long  Lane,  and 
Lying  westward  of  the  church,  exhibits  nearly  twenty  distinct  establishments,  where 
ikins  or  hides  undergo  some  of  the  many  processes  to  which  they  are  subjected.  In 
Bnow's  Fields,  in  Bermondsey  New  Road,  in  Russell  Street,  upper  and  lower,  in 
Willow  Walk,  and  Page's  Walk,  and  Grange  Walk,  and  others  whose  names  we 
cannot  now  remember — in  all  of  these,  leather,  skins,  and  wool  seem  to  be  the  com- 
modities out  of  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  created. 

It  might  at  first  seem  that  the  connection  between  leather  and  wool  is  not  very 
apparent,  the  nature,  uses,  and  preparation  of  the  two  being  so  very  dissimilar ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  both  are  taken  from  those  animals  whose  flesh  supplies  us 
with  one  portion  of  our  daily  food,  and  in  part  from  other  animals,  we  perceive  a 
reason  why  the  cleansing  and  preparation  of  them  are  conveniently  effected,  in  one 
spot.  The  ox  yields  hide  for  stout  leather ;  the  sheep  yields  wool,  and  skin  for  thin 
leather  and  parchment ;  the  horse  yields  hide  and  valuable  hair ;  and  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  manufactures  in  Bermondsey  Street  alone,  it 
will  be  9een  how  many  branches  of  trade  spring  from  these  sources : — ^hide-sellers,  tan- 
ners, leather-dressers,  morocco-leather  dressers,  leather  sellers  and  cutters,  curriers, 
parchment-makers,  wool-agents,  woolstaplers,  horse-hair  manufacturers,  hair  and  flock 
manufacturers,  patent  hair-felt  manufacturers.  There  are,  besides  these,  skin  and  hide 
salesmen,  fellmongers,  leather-dyers,  and  glue-makers,  in  other  parts  of  the  vicinity. 

When  treating  of  Smitbfield,  the  career  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  was  traced  down 
to  the  point  when  the  drovers  consign  the  animals  to  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  Let 
us  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  from  that  point.  The  animals  are  slaughtered,  the 
flesh  is  retailed  for  the  tables  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  skins  and  hides  pass  into 
other  hands.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  had  his  ears  dinned 
and  tormented  in  the  London  streets  by  a  cart,  rattling  and  rumbling  over  the  rough 
stones,  and  laden  with  sheep-skins  ?  Neither  the  sound,  nor  the  sight,  nor  the  odour 
is  a  pleasant  one  ;  yet  is  there  the  germ  of  much  wealth  in  those  carts.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  butcher,  nor  to  the  tanner,  nor  to  the  leather-dresser,  nor  to  the  wool- 
dealer;  they  are  owned  by  '^  skin-salesmen,"  who  act  as  agents  between  buyer  and 
seller.  As  the  Smitbfield  salesman  transacts  the  dealings  between  the  country  grazier 
and  the  London  butcher,  receiving  a  small  percentage  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
animals ;  as  the  Mark  Lane  corn-factor  sells  the  com  of  the  country  farmer  to  the 
miller,  the  mealman,  or  the  corn-cbandlcr  of  London,  receiving  in  like  manner  a  small 
payment  for  his  services ;  so  docs  the  skin-salesman  act  as  agent  for  the  butcher,  dis- 
posing of  the  skins  to  the  "  fellmongcr,''  and  receiving  a  few  pence  on  the  purchase- 
money  of  each. 

It  may  next  be  asked  whether  these  skins,  thus  taken  away  in  carts  from  the 
butchers  and  slaughterers,  are  conveyed  to  factories,  to  storehouses,  or  to  markets  ? 
If  the  "fellmonger'*  is  the  purchaser,  the  skins  are  conveyed  to  his  yard  ;  but  if,  as 
is  more  common,  the  salesman  is  employed  as  an  intermediate  party,  the  skins  are 
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convoyea  to  ihe  Stin  Market  in  BemwmUc^,  L' ntil  within  about  twcuty  Jtan, 
were  two  pbces  used  us  skin-mitTkcts  on  tbo  SoutUwark  side  of  the  wat«r ; 
Blat-kfriars  Hond,  and  the  other  ncnr  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road :  but  the 
ftQd  leather-drcsdera,  deeming  it  desirable  to  concentrate  the  whole  routine  of 
tions,  made  arrangements  for  building  the  present  Leather  and  Skin  Market 
formed  a  company,  subscribed  a  joint  stock,  and  purchaied  a  large  piece  of 
little  to  the  north  of  Long  Lane,  Bcnnoudsey ;  and  by  about  the  jear  1633  the 
was  completed  at  an  expense  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds.  On  pafsiog  inlA 
Weston  Street  from  Long  Lane,  we  see  the  front  portion  of  thb  building  on  the 
hand  side.  It  is  a  long  eeriea  of  brick  warehouseji,  lighted  by  a  range  of  vindcin, 
und  liavmg  an  arched  entrance  gateway  at  either  end.  These  entrances  open  into  a 
ijuftdrangle  or  court,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass,  and  surn>unded  by  w«i 
bouses.  In  tho  warehouses  is  transact cd  the  business  of  a  class  of  persons  who  ?i« 
termed  **  leather-factors/*  who  sell  to  tho  curriers  or  leather-sellers  leather  bclongiui 
to  the  tanners;  or  sell  London-tiumed  leather  to  country  purchjifiora,  or  countn 
tanned  leather  to  London  purchasers:  in  short,  they  are  middle-men  in  the  traffic  in 
leather,  as  akin-saJcsmoa  arc  in  the  traffic  in  skins.  Beyond  this  first  quadrangle  b  « 
second,  callcii  the  **  Skin  Depository,"  and  having  i"bur  entrances,  two  from  the  lurjrcr 
quadrangle,  and  two  from  a  street  leading  into  Bermondsey  Street.  This  dcpositon 
is  an  oblong  plot  of  ground  terminated  by  semicircular  ends:  it  is  pitched  with 
common  road-stonos  a!oug  the  middle,  and  flagged  round  with  a  broad  foot-p&TcmcQt* 
Over  the  pavement,  thiough  its  whole  extent,  is  an  arcade  supported  by  pillars;  *n4 
the  portion  of  imvemeiit  included  between  every  two  contiguous  pillars  it  called  i 
"  bay/'  There  arc  about  fifty  of  these  *^  bays,"  which  arc  let  out  to  skin-salenxien  al 
about  twelve  pounds  per  annum  each  ;  and  on  the  pavement  of  his  buy  tlie  saleimaii 
expo«es  the  skins  which  be  is  eommisBioned  to  seiL  Dere  on  market-days  may  bt 
seen  a  busy  scone  of  traffic  between  the  salesmen  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fellznongeri 
on  tho  other.  Tho  carts,  laden  with  sheep-skins,  come  rattling  into  the  place« 
draw  up  in  the  road- way  of  the  depository;  the  skins  are  taken  out,  and  ranged 
tho  pavement  of  the  bays;  the  sellers  and  buyers  make  their  bargains;  the  p^ 
money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  salesman,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  butcbarj 
and  the  skins  are  removed  to  the  yards  of  the  fellmongers. 


In  Rft^/  Fnir  (now  Middlesex  Street)  near  Tower  llill,  and  in  IIoHnd&dUch^  are  two 
markets  of  a  remarkable  sort.  The  one  in  Rag  Fair  is  nearly,  though  not  entirelj, 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  old  wearing  apparel,  even  of  the  veriest  refuse  that  may 
have  served  for  a  scare-crow ;  and  the  whole  street,  indeed,  is  but  a  sort  of  basaar  for 
the  retailing  of  such  articles.  The  one  in  Houndsdltch  occupies  a  square  open  ares, 
a  little  uif  the  street,  and  is  for  articles  of  a  more  misceUaneous  character.  Broken 
umbrellas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces  of  old  hamoBi^,  all  »orts  of  wearing  apparel^  CTciy- 
thing  of  tho  meanest  and  apparently  most  useless  description,  are  here  brought 
together;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  witness  the  anxiety  for  both  sale  and  purehaM' 
evinoed  by  the  crowds  that  assemble^  for  during  the  market  hours  the  plaoe  is  always 
crowded,  and  the  crowd  is  constantly  changing.  It  is  frequented  both  by  men  and 
women,  tho  great  majority  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Stock 
Exchange  could  display  more  energy,  vivacity,  cupidity,  and  tact  than  is  here  shown: 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  not  always  dereloped  in  proportion  merely  to  the  ybject 
to  be  attained. 

Hay  miirkots  are  held  at  tho  east  end  of  Whikchapd^  and  at  CitmUrhnd  MarkOf 

cgent's  Park,  as  well  as  in  Smitbfield, 
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rsn  description  giyen  by  Addison,  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Spectator,' 
of  the  origin  of  clubs,  affords  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  clubs  existing  a  century  and 
%  quarter  ago :  ^'  Man  is  said  to  be  a  social  animal,  and  as  an  instance  of  it  we  may 
•bserre,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into  those  little 
Boctumal  assemblies  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set 
of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  upon  the  accoimt 
of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance." 

The  Isaac  Bickerstaffs  and  Will  Honeycombs  of  Anne's  reign  introduce  us  to  many 
clubs,  in  which  oddity,  good  fellowship,  and  eating  and  drinking  seem  to  have  gone 
band  in  hand.  Thus  the  Beef-steak  Club  and  the  October  Club  convey  in  their  names 
sufficient  indication  that  the  genius  of  good  living  was  worshipped  by  the  members. 
When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  last  century,  to  the  days  of  Johnson,  of 
Qoldsmith,  of  Reynolds,  of  Burke,  and  of  other  bright  names  in  the  intellectual  world, 
we  find  clubs  still  existing,  or  starting  into  existence,  among  men  removed  from  the 
humble  stations  of  society;  but  still  widely  different  from  the  clubs  of  our  own  day. 
They  were  clubs,  not  for  exclusive  orders  of  society  or  exclusive  professioDs,  not  for 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  but  attractive  foci  or  centres,  to  which  orators,  poetS) 
statesmen,  painters,  and  composers  tended.  What  were  the  precise  steps  by  which 
the  clubs  of  the  Johnson  era  gave  way  to  those  of  the  present  day,  need  not  be 
catalogued: — war,  commercial  enterprise,  manufacturing  invention,  education — all 
have  acted  a  part  in  bringing  about  social  changes  which  have  affected  clubs  as  well 
as  other  institutions.  The  clubs  of  the  West  End  present  features  in  which  the  social 
club  of  the  last  century  is  combined  with  the  hotel  of  the  present.  Each  club  elects 
its  own  members  by  ballot,  so  that  no  one  can  gain  admission  without  the  free  good- 
will of  a  prescribed  majority  of  the  members  already  admitted.  Generally  speaking, 
too,  the  members  have,  either  in  opinion  or  professional  avocation,  something  which 
serves  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  which  distinguishes  one  club  from  another.  Altogether 
there  are  about  thirty  of  these  clubs  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  located  either  in  St.  James's  Street  or  in  Pall  Mall.  There  is  scarcely  any 
feature  in  London  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  magnificent  club-houses  on 
the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  where  the  most  distinguished  are  situated,  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  old  houses  in  Pall  Mall  have  been  demolished  one  by  one,  or  rather 
group  by  group,  and  replaced  by  elegant  and  imposing  structures. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  their  hotel-like  regulations  that  we  chiefly  notice  these 
clubs  here.  Every  member,  when  elected  by  ballot,  pays  an  entrance  fee,  and  after- 
wards an  annual  subscription,  for  which  he  has  the  full  use  of  all  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  club-house.  Then  all  the  refreshments  which  he  has,  whether  break- 
fast, dinner,  supper,  wine,  or  any  other  kind,  are  furnished  to  him  at  cost  price,  all  the 
other  expenses  of  the  system  being  defrayed  out  of  the  annual  subscriptions. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  describe  the  working  of  this  system  in  the  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  *  Original :' — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  modem  changes  in  society  is  the  present 
system  of  clubs.  The  facilities  of  living  have  been  wonderfully  increased  by  them 
in  many  ways,  whilst  the  expense  has  been  greatly  diminished.    For  a  few  pounds 
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7year,  Advantages  wro  to  be  eujoye^i  which  no  fortunes  except  the  most 
procure.  I  can  best  illuHtrato  this  by  a  imrticular  instance.  The  only  club  II 
to  is  the  *  Athensoum,*  which  consists  of  twelve  hundred  members,  amongst  wKwBi 
to  be  reckoned  a  large  pTOjM^rtion  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  land,  iu  i 
line — civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  (o 
noblemen  and  twelve  bishops),  commoners,  men  of  the  learned  professiotkl, 
connected  with  science,  the  arts,  and  commerce,  in  all  its  principiil  branchwt^  if  i 
as  the  distinguished  who  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class.  Many  of  these  irtl 
be  met  with  every  day,  living  with  the  same  freedom  as  at  their  owu  housei, 
BIT  guineas  a  year  every  member  has  the  command  of  an  excellent  librai^y  ' 
maps,  the  daily  papers,  English  and  foreign,  the  principal  periodicala,  and  ' 
material  f^r  writing,  with  attendance  for  whatever  is  wanted.  The  building  li  ai 
of  palace,  and  h  kept  with  tbe  same  exactness  and  comfort  aa  a  private  dwd 
Every  member  is  a  master,  without  any  of  the  trouble  of  a  master.  He  oaa  * 
when  he  pleasea,  and  stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleases,  without  anything  going  i 
He  has  the  command  of  regular  servants,  without  having  to  pay  or  to  manage  1 
Ho  can  have  whatever  meal  or  refreshment  he  wants,  at  all  liours,  and  served  up  i 
the  clounlincfis  and  comfort  of  his  o^vn  house.  He  orders  just  what  he  pleases,  bat! 
no  interest  to  think  of  but  his  own.  In  <jhort,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  | 
degree  of  liberty  in  living.  Clubs,  ns  far  ns  my  observation  gees,  arc  favuurabk 
economy  of  time.  There  is  a  fixed  place  to  go  to;  everything  is  served  with 
parativc  expedition,  and  it  is  not  customary  or  general  to  remain  long  at  table.  Th«y~l 
are  favourable  to  temperance.  It  sceroj*  that  when  people  ciin  freely  please 
selves,  and  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  living  simply,  excess  is  seldom 
mitted.  From  an  account  I  have,  of  the  expenses  at  the  *Athcuseuni^  iu  the' 
1832,  it  appetirs  that  17,323  dinners  cost  on  the  average,  2^.  DJr/.  each  ;  and  that  tbt 
average  quantity  of  wine  for  each  person  was  a  small  firaction  more  than  half  i 
pint.'* 


The  huildings  used  as  Olul»  Houses  divide  themFolves  into  two  clasaeis ;  in  one  th# 
Club  has  found  a  home  in  some  of  the  large  houses  inhabited  by  the  old  nobiJity,  iu 
the  other  they  have  raised  structures  for  their  special  accommodation  which  haTcgivea 
quite  a  character  to  the  house  architecture  of  London,  and  among  thorn  are  now  somt 
of  our  very  finest  mansions.  These  two  classes  are  nearly  equal  in  number ;  seventMO, 
like  cuckoos,  have  expelled  some  other  birds  from  their  nests,  while  fifteen  have  con- 
structed nests  of  their  own.  Of  the  first  class,  cbiefly  tbe  old  established  clul»a,  havtug 
spoken  of  the  general  character  and  constitution  of  clubs,  we  have  nothing  to  add ; 
Boodle'S|  Brookes^s,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and  White's,  have  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations that  would  carry  us  too  far  if  pursued.  Of  the  aocond  class  we  shall  notice  tht 
HTchitecture  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them.  The  first  in  order  of  con- 
struction was  Arthtr's,  in  St.  James's  Street,  an  old  club,  for  which  Thouuuj  Hopper 
designed  a  front ;  a  rusticated  lower  story,  with  Corinthian  pilasters  between  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  a  pediment,  and  a  balnstraded  roof,  were  thought  whan 
erected,  some  thirty  years  back,  to  be  a  great  advance  in  house  architecture.  Tbe 
next  in  age  of  any  pretensi^>n  was  the  United  S^rvict  Oliib,  built  in  1826,  by  Nash,  at 
the  east  corner  of  Pall  iMall  and  the  opening  into  the  Park.  The  Imilding  ie  Duwsive^ 
and  not  heavy,  but  tbe  decorations  are  mean.  The  cornice  is  particidarly  insigni- 
ficant|  and  appears  worse  from  the  contrast  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  the  Athenaum^ 
The  next  was  the  Cnivcrsk^  Club  House  m  Pall  Mall^  East.     The  architects  wei« 
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""Skinfl  and  Gandy,  and  it  was  built  in  1826.  The  lower  story  is  slightly  rusticated, 
trUSk  six  windows,  three  on  each  side  of  a  portico  with  Ionic  columns.  The  first  floor 
k«a  seven  windows  divided  by  Ionic  pilasters,  with  a  small  cornice,  and  a  plain  roof. 
IBM  interior  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  hall  is  handsome,  but  the  exterior  is  plain 
vjd  unprepossessing  compared  with  those  which  have  succeeded  it.  The  Unions  at 
^  south-west  of  Thrafalgar  Square,  and  the  Junior  United  Servicey  in  Regent  Street 
the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  were  erected  in  1827  and  1828  by  Sir  Robert  Smirko 
^^  Mr.  Nash,  but  they  do  not  call  for  any  special  notice. 

TThe  Oriental  Club  Houk^  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  opening  from  Oxford  Street 
^0  HanoTer  Square,  was  erected,  in  1828,  from  the  designs  of  Benjamin  and  Philip 
*^ratt.  It  has  no  particular  architectural  merit :  its  front  of  two  floors  alone  gives  it 
"^  characteristic  appearance  of  a  club-house.  Its  interior  is  said  to  be  well  arranged, 
k.'^Ting  lately  been  improved,  and  some  of  the  ceilings  have  been  ornamented  by 
fe^Uman. 

In  1830  the  AtheiMmm  Club  Uotue  in  Pall  Mall  was  opened,  erected  from  the 
Nrigns  of  Decimus  Burtou,  marking  a  great  progress  in  the  style  of  building,  less,  how- 
""^r,  in  the  general  design  than  in  the  addition  of  what  was  then  a  novelty,  a  sculp- 
Lred  Meze  over  the  upper  story,  covered  by  a  bold  cornice,  and  with  a  balustraded 
»of.  An  entrance-hall,  the  principal  staircase,  general  and  private  dining-rooms,  and 
3iew»-room  occupy  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  is  a  drawing-room  100  feet  by  30 
«t,  into  which  open  the  library  and  reading  room,  <fec.,  <fec.  The  mezzanine  and  attic 
lories  contain  dressing-rooms  for  the  members,  and  chambers  for  the  use  and  residence 
r  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establishment  The  basement  is  light,  well  ven- 
ilaied,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  Incorporated  Law  Society  have  erected  a  building  in  Chancery  Lane,  from  the 
.esign  of  Lewis  Yulliamy,  which  conjoins  accommodation  for  the  business  of  the 
Society,  and  a  club-house  for  the  members,  the  division  for  the  club-house  being  in 
Sell  Yard.  It  was  begun  in  1828,  opened  in  1832.  The  building  contains  a  hall, 
)fpen  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning  tiJl  ten  at  night.  It  is  furnished  with  desks  or 
tables,  and  provided  with  the  Gazette,  newspapers,  and  other  publications  connected 
irith  the  profession.  An  ante-room  for  clerks  and  others,  in  which  are  kept  an  account 
)f  parliamentary  business,  the  general  and  daily  cause  papers,  information  of  arrange- 
Ddents  made  in  the  different  courts,  <fec.  A  library,  containing  a  complete  collection  of 
aw  books,  and  other  books  relating  to  those  branches  of  literature  more  particularly 
x>nnected  with  the  profession ;  acts,  journals,  votes,  and  other  proceedings  of  Par- 
iament ;  county  and  local  histories,  topography,  genealogical  and  other  matters  o^ 
intiqoarian  research,  &c.  An  office  of  registry,  in  which  are  kept  accounts  of  pro- 
>erty  intended  for  sale  or  wanted  to  be  purchased  ;  of  money  to  be  lent  or  borrowed, 
)n  mortgage  or  otherwise ;  and  for  articled,  managing,  and  other  clerks,  and  of  every 
natter  that  may  be  deemed  generally  useful  to  the  profession.  A  dub-room,  which 
nay  afford  members  an  opportunity  of  procuring  dinners  and  refreshments  on  the 
)lan  of  similar  clubs.  A  suite  of  rooms  for  private  meetings  in  bankruptcy,  o#  arbi- 
lutors  and  creditors;  and  for  all  other  meetings  and  objects  in  any  way  connected 
ifith  the  profession.  Lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  the  law,  for  the  instruction 
>f  the  jimior  members  of  the  profession,  are  regularly  delivered.  The  front,  in  Chancery 
jane,  extending  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width,  is  of  stone.  It  consists  of  four  columns  and 
iwo  antss,  of  the  Grecian-Ionic  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and  form- 
ng  together  one  grand  portico.  To  give  the  requisite  elevation,  the  columns  and  antes 
kre  raised  upon  pedestals ;  these,  as  well  as  the  basement  story  and  podium  of  the  inner 
rail  of  the  portioo,  are  of  Aberdeen  granite  )  the  colunuK  and  rest  of  the  front  are 
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formed  of  largo  block*  of  Portland  stone.    One  wing  li&s  b^en  subsequentlf 
o&  tho  north  side,  the  other  wing  ia  still  wanting.    In  the  front  w&Il,  withia 
portico,  there  are  two  ranges  of  windows  above  the  basement     The  front,  in 
Yaid|  extends  nearly  eighty  feet,  and  is  finished  with  Roman  cement,  in  imil 
stone*    ThQ  following  are  the  dlmonsions  of  the  principal  rooms  : — the  Hall,, 
by  44  feet,  atid  30  feet  high  ;  the  libmry,  55  feet  by  31J  feet,  and  23f  feet  high] 
Club-room^  50  feet  by  27  feet,  and  18  feet  high.    The  basement  storj  is  dinJi 
brick  partitions,  into  rooms  for  the  deposit  of  deeds  and  other  valuable  property  ; 
are  covered  with  strong  brick  vaulting,  and  secured  by  iron  doors,  and  are 
perfectly  (ire-proof.    The  keeping  these  rooms  quite  free  from  damp  (ao  esseni 
the  preservation  of  papers) j  and  aUo  the  warming  and  ventilating  the  building 
rally,  is  cifected  by  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Sylvester. 

Adjoining  the  Athenseum,  the  Travdltri  Cltib  Bott-se  was  erected  in  1S3!, 
designs  of  Mr,  Barry*  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architectiire,  and  similar,  i 
respects,  to  a  Eomun  palace.  The  plan  is  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  arem 
middle,  by  which  disposition  all  the  rooms  are  well  lighted.  The  apartmeoi 
handsomely  decorated,  The  principal  feature  on  the  exterior  in  Pall  Mall  is  a 
and  rich  cornice,  which  finishes  the  wall  of  the  front.  The  windows  are  docunSiii| 
with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  back  front  vanes  from  the  principal  front,  in  tUj 
arrangement  and  detail  of  the  windows ;  hut  the  Italian  tast«  is  preserved  throui^ 
out  We  should  not  ha  sorry  to  see  this  taste  renewed  ;  more  especiallj  as  the  faiat 
projections  of  the  mouldings  in  almost  all  the  Greek  examples  of  architecture^  seldoB 
produce  any  eftect  in  this  climate.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr.  Barrj  has  acted 
most  judiciously  in  adopting  a  stylo  of  architecture  which  comhinoi  boldness  of  dTeet 
with  richness  of  detail. 

Tbo  City  Club  Ilotm  was  erected  in  1B32-3,  by  Mr.  Hard  wick,  in  Old  Broad  Stwil, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of  Tkrogmorton  Street,  for  the  accommodadon  of  mere 
tile  and  professioiml  gentlemen,  on  the  plan  of  the  clubs  at  the  west  end  of  the  k» 
The  street  front  is  in  the  stylo  of  the  Goldsmiths'  new  Hall,  which  b  that  of  tbt 
Italian  school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  in  two  stories  tht 
entrance  door  being  tho  central  opening  in  the  lower.  Its  fajyade  b  of  the  Poric 
order,  having  seven  intcrcolumoii,  with  pedimented  wiodowa.  The  ground  floor  hoi 
windows  with  dressings,  between  slightly  rusticated  piers.  There  are  two  dining- 
rooms  and  a  coffee-room  on  the  ground  floor ;  and,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  drawing-room, 
90  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high|  that  can  bo  formed  into  two  bj  meua 
of  folding  doorst 

Tho  Carkon  Chtit  iforwe?,  in  Fall  Mall,  was  commenced  in  1S34,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Eobert  Smirke.  It  was  in  the  Grecian  style,  but  of  no  marked  character.  la 
1847,  however^  an  entire  rifaccianiento  was  begun,  has  been  partly  completed,  one- 
third  of  the  building,  as  it  is  now  altered,  being  erected.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  whose  work  exhibits  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  hii 
broth^  Sir  Eobert,  who  erected  the  origitiai  club-house,  which  aa  jet  remainj 
untouched  by  the  side  of  the  finished  portion  of  its  successor.  The  contrast  thus 
exhibited  speaks,  besides,  very  strongly  as  to  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
architectural  taste,  from  the  affectation  of  Grecism,  to  the  adoption  of  highlj  florid 
Italianism.  The  new  buildiug  is  more  literally  Italian  than  could,  perhaps,  altogether 
be  wished,  the  design  being,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  variations — correctioni 
we  can  hardly  call  them — a  fac-simile  of  Sansovino's  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
only  carried  on  to  greater  extent,  to  nine  inter-columns  or  compartments  instead  of 
three,  and  broken  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which  will  accordingly  have  three 
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"Endows  on  a  floor :  the  centre  dinsion  will  be  distinguished  £rom,  and  made  rather 
'^der  than  the  other  two,  bj  the  columns  being  there  coupled  One  imaroidable  devia- 
^on  from  the  original  is,  that  instead  of  forming  an  open  arcade  below,  the  arches  in 
1^«  groimd  floor,  or  Doric  order,  will  be  filled  in  with  windows,  the  same  as  in  the 
^J)per  order;  which  alteration  of  Sansovino's  design  was  almost  unayoidable  in  order 
■o  adapt  it  to  its  new  purpose.  Such,  howeyer,  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  some 
Hiher  rariations,  which,  while  they  are  not  improyements  in  themselyes,  destroy  that 
Qompleteness  of  imitation  which  seems  to  haye  been  chiefly  aimed  at  in  a  work  that 
,il  most  undisguisedly  a  mere  reproduction.  There  will  now  be  either  too  much  of 
indirect  copying,  or  else  too  little  faithfulness  of  copying.  In  Sansoyino's  fa9ade  the 
nme  degree  of  omateness  is  spread  oyer  the  whole ;  for  though  there  are  two  different 
orders,  they  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  each  other:  the  metopes  of  the 
Doric  frieze  are  sculptured,  the  arcades  haye  moulded  archiyolts,  and  the  spandrels 
oyer  them  are  filled  in  with  figures  in  relief  as  in  the  upper  order;  all  which  embel- 
lishments and  finishing  will  be  here  omitted,  in  our  opinion  not  yery  judiciously, 
because  that  consistency  of  decoration  which  marks  the  original,  and  of  which  some 
example  has  been  needed  by  us,  is  in  some  measiire  now  destroyed.  Nor  can  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  these  retrenchments  were  occasioned  by  any  economical 
considerations,  the  decoration  being,  in  some  respects,  rather  extrayagantly  osten- 
tatious :  at  all  eyents,  the  polished  granite  shafts  of  the  columns  forbid  the  idea  of 
mere  cost  being  regarded  for  a  moment.  Another  departure,  not  only  from  Sanso- 
▼ino*s  design,  but  from  the  style  of  it,  will  be  an  entrance,  forming  a  comparatiyely 
diminutiye  projecting  portico,  which  will,  we  fear,  proye  a  disturbing  feature,  and 
show  little  better  than  an  excrescence— an  insignificant  bit  stuck  on  to  the  front — 
wherefore  it  would  be  greatly  better,  instead  of  thrusting  the  porch  outwards,  to 
recess  it  inwards,  and,  imless  the  plan  now  admits  of  no  such  alteration,  to  leaye  the 
three  centre  ground-floor  arches  open  for  a  loggia,  as  in  the  original  structure.  If 
for  nothing  else,  this  facade  would  be  exceedingly  remarkable  for  its  example  of  the 
Ionic  order,  whose  entablature  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  all 
ordinary  rules,  it  being  increased  to  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  columns  ;  so 
that,  judged  by  mere  rules,  it  must  be  accounted  yicious,  whereas,  estimated  by  its 
effect,  it  is  admirable,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  equally  bold  and  rich  crowning  to  the 
entire  eleyation,  and  its  cornice,  with  both  modillions  and  dentils,  being  tantamount 
to  a  comicione.  The  design  is  to  be  continued  without  other  yariation  than  that  the 
three  centre  windows  of  the  upper  floor  will  be  between  coupled  columns,  and  corre- 
sponding coupled  pUatters  in  the  Doric  order.  The  fa9ade  will  haye  somewhat 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other  club-house,  yiz.  132  feet,  or  40  more  than  the 
original  building.  The  new  portion  contains  a  handsome  coffee-room,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building,  and  has  three  windows  at  each  end.  It  is  formed  into  three 
diyiaions,  by  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  of  scagliola,  in  imitation  of  yerde 
antico  marble ;  and  the  centre  diyision  of  the  room  is  lighted  from  aboye  through  a 
domed  skylight.    The  walls  are  decorated  in  encaustic  by  Mr.  Sang. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Club  House  in  Pall  Mall  is  from  the  joint 
designs  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  and  his  brother  Sir  Robert.  Although  differing  in  many 
respects  from  the  other  facades  of  the  same  class  there  erected — sufficiently  so  to  pro- 
duce yariety — the  one  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  and  which  we  presume  emanates 
entirely  from  the  first-mentioned  architect,  corresponds  with  them  as  to  its  general 
Style,  mass,  and  height ;  and,  like  both  the  Athenseum  and  the  Trayellers',  is  distin- 
guished by  the  richness  of  its  cornice  and  entablature.  This  club-house,  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Hall,  directly  oyer  against  the  court  of  Marlborough 
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Houae,  which  lies  at  its  back,  extends  uhoui  90  feet  in  front ;  and  is  in  depth  130 
OB  the  cast  side,  aud  7U  feet  on  the  west.    Beneath  the  ground  floor  (which  ts 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  has  an  ascent  up  to  it  within  the 
as  well  as  at  the  entrance)  there  are  two  others,  vii.,  the  lowermost,  or  actual 
mentj  appropriated  to  the  various  domestic  offices  of  the  establishmeDt ;  the  oi 
entresol,  or  mezsuinine,  containing  chambers  for  the  servants  and  dressing-TOoai' 
the  members  of  the  club.    The  windows  of  tkb  mezzanine  are  partlaJlj 
hj  the  ornamental   railing  to   the  area ;  consequently  the  fa<jade   exhihtta  oalj 
ground  floor  and  upper  one.    The  first  of  these  is  treated  as  a  lofty  rusticated  ~ 
ment,  with  three  arches  on  each  side  the  centre,  filled  in  with  circular-headed 
dows.    The  centre  division  is  a  porch — for  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  basemeal 
four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  not  exactly  coupled,  although  thej  may 
be  said  to  be  so,  in  regard  to  the  width  between  those  on  each  side.     Both  the 
and  cornice  of  the  [wrch  are  continued  as  a  finish  to  the  basement;  and  the 
between  the  windows  of  the  upper  Hoot  have  only  horizontal  rustic  joints.     The  tens 
b&s-reliefs  in  the  panels  over  the  windows  were  executed  by  Mr.  Nieboll,  a 
of  considerable  talent    Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  Imilding,  the  first  is 
th«  two  next  Bacon  and  Shakspcre;  th©  centre  panel  contains  a  group  of  A 
the  Muses,  with  Minerva  on  his  right  hund,  aud  a  female^  personifying  the  f< 
Hippocrene,  on  his  left.    The  three  remaining  panels  represent  IWilton,  Newton,  lal 
Yirgil.    The  entrance  vestibule  has  a  ilight  of  steps  between  two  square  ptlkf%4r 
crthoHyUA  as  they  are  sometimes   termed^  which  leads  up  to  a  spacious  door«l| 
opening  to  the  staircase.    The  interior  contains  a  noble  coffee-room  on  the  lower 
and  a  handsome  drawing-room  on  the  upper  floor;  with  other  apartmenis  for 
purposes  on  each  floor,  including  two  libraries  on  the  upper  floor.     From  the  wi: 
of  the  larger  or  back  library  there  is  a  very  agreeable  view  of  Marlboroagh  House  and 
its  gardens^    There  is  another  apartment  called  the  wxiting-roooiT  which  is  over  ifce 
house  diuiug-room,  and  of  the  same  dimeneions.     Besides  these  there  are  two  hilliu^ 
rooms,  a  smoking-room^  and  some  others  on  a  second  floor,  of  which  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  facade,  they  being  lighted,  Eomii  of  them  by  windows  on  the  south  sid^ 
others  by  skjlighis.     The  foundations  were  commenced  in  November,  1835,  a&d  the 
whole  building  was  completed  in  1837, 

Up  to  1839  the  Travellers*  Club  House  had  been  considered  by  far  the  most  tasteful 
building  of  it^  clasi*,  and  a  happy  specimen  of  that  peculiar  Italian  style  which  hii 
little  in  common  with  the  so-called  Palladian,  to  which  it  is  greatly  superior,  and,  u 
there  treated  by  Mr.  Bany,  shows  itself  capable  of  expressing  so  much,  that  it  h*» 
well  deserved  to  be  selected  as  the  first  subject  in  the  "  Studies  and  Examples  of  the 
Modem  School  of  English  Architecture."  But  it  is  now  thrown  somewhat  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  extensive  and  loftier  edifice  of  the  Rtfarm  Clul*  House  adjoining  it, 
which  is  slUo  the  work  of  the  same  architect.  Although  it  immediately  adjoins  the 
Travellers',  neither  the  street  nor  garden  fa^mde  of  the  Reform  Club  apparently  cxteod* 
quite  up  to  that  building,  being  sepajated  from  it  by  a  break  fonning  an  intervening 
compartment  (about  15  feet  wide)j  in  which  is  the  separate  entrance  reserved  for  the 
use  of  those  who  occupy  lodging  apartments  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building ;  and 
as  this  portion  of  it  is  not  carried  up  so  high  as  the  rest,  it  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with,  or  occasion  any  irregularity  iu  tliat  architectural  mass  :  whereas,  had  this  latter 
been  continued  (juite  up  to  the  Travellers'  Club- house,  it  would  have  overpowered  that 
building  too  much,  which  now,  on  the  coBtrary,  is  relieved  by  the  tuixrower  elevation 
between  the  two.  Including  the  space  just  alluded  to,  the  entire  site  is* nearly  140 
feet  from  east  to  west,  hy  110  feet  in  depth,  the  who!©  of  which  is  built  upon  excepts 
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nail  kitchen  oouH,  next  the  Trayellers'  Cluh,  or  within  the  separate  portion  of  the 
nilding,  exdusiye  of  which  List-mentioned  piece,  the  design  consists  of  three  uniform 
ii^ades,  those  facing  the  north  and  south  being  120  feet  in  length,  that  on  the  west 
bout  110,  and  the  two  former  having  nine  windows  on  a  floor,  the  other  eight.  The 
orincipal  front,  towards  Pall  Mall,  has  a  lofty  door,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of 
ftTend  steps,  and  the  windows  on  the  principal  floor  are  more  decorated  than  those  in 
ike  south  front,  having  Ionic  columns,  whereas  on  the  side  just  mentioned  they  have 
mtij  pilasters ;  another  difference  is  that,  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  those  win- 
iow8  have  segmental  or  curved  pediments,  on  the  others  angular  ones ;  but  otherwise  all 
the  elevations  are  uniform,  a  circumstance  that  conduces  materially  to  grandeur  of 
diaracter  by  increasing  the  continuity  of  the  design  and  mass  of  the  building  when 
Iwo  of  the  sides  are  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  entrance  (which  is  in  the  front 
towards  Pall  Mall)  leads  into  a  moderate-sized  vestibule,  comprising  the  window  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  facing  the  latter  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  into  the  hall, 
owing  to  which  circumstance  the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  interior  is  kept  more  distinct 
firom  the  outer  vestibule,  and  produces  a  more  striking  effect  than  it  would  do  were  it 
upon  the  same  level  and  entered  immediately  from  it.  This  hall  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  the  principal  floor.  It  was,  we  believe, 
originally  intended  to  have  been  an  open  court  with  enclosed  corridors  on  each  sidci 
■omewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Travellers'  Club  House,  but  as  no  such  un- 
covered  area  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  any  of  the  rooms,  instead  of 
lepeating  what  he  had  done  in  that  building,  the  architect  has,  by  roofing  it  over, 
pn>duced  a  fine  piece  of  interior  architecture,  answering,  in  its  plan  and  character,  to 
an  Italian  cortile  surrounded  by  colonnades,  those  below  being  of  the  Ionic,  those 
above  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  entire  number  of  colunms  thus  employed  is 
forty  ;  viz.,  twenty  below  and  as  many  above,  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  group  of 
three  columns  at  each  of  the  four  angles  and  two  others  between  them,  or  three  open 
interoolumns  on  each  side  of  the  plan.  Corresponding  with  these  intercolumns  are 
pilasters  and  closed  arches.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole  hall  are  56  feet  by  60 ;  those 
of  the  space  surrounded  by  the  colonnades  35  by  29,  and  54  high.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  hall,  in  a  line  with  the  east  and  west  colonnades,  are  two  doors  leading  into  the 
coffee-room,  which  is  of  such  extent  that,  notwithstanding  the  architectural  display 
made  in  the  approach  to  it,  it  strikes  by  its  spaciousness.  Its  dimensions  are  112  feet 
by  28  and  20  high,  and  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  south  or  garden  facade, 
consequently  has  nine  windows  on  that  side,  besides  two  at  the  west  end.  At  the 
north-west  angle  is  the  Parliamentary  Library  or  News-room  (50  feet  by  28), 
with  four  windows  facing  towards  the  east  side  of  the  Conservative  Club  House, 
and  two  towards  Pall  Mall.  The  house  dining-room,  at  the  other  angle  of  the 
Pail-Mall  front,  is  40  feet  by  20.  Besides  these  there  are  some  waiting-rooms  and 
others  of  that  sort  on  this  floor.  The  staircase,  which  is  entered  through  an  open 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  consists,  like  most  of  those  in  Italian 
palaces,  of  broad  flights  of  steps  enclosed  within  walls.  It  leads  into  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  hall  at  the  north-east  angle,  where,  turning  to  the  left,  we  pass  on  to 
the  principal  drawing-room,  which  is  over  the  coffee-room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  similar  in  plan,  but  with  Corinthian  instead  of  Ionic  columns,  and  more 
highly  decorated.  Above  the  lower  library  is  another  for  general  literature,  and  over 
the  house  dining-room  and  vestibule  in  the  Pail-Mall  front  is  the  card-room  and 
smaller  drawing-room ;  besides  which  there  are  one  or  two  secondary  rooms.  The 
mezzanine  or  attic  floor,  between  which  and  those  just  described  there  is  no  conununi- 
cation,  is  entirely  appropriated  to  private  chambers  for  about  twenty  renters,  for  whoso 


edifice  is  faced  with  PartlaBd  stone,  and  b  one  o^^^^^pala 
our  metropolis. 

The  Coti^rvaiirt  did  Jltywte  was  bxiilt  in  1844,  on  the  west  aidi 
Street.     Owing  to  the  situation,  no  more  is  seen  of  the  exterior  thatll 
fii(;fido,  for  although  there  is  a  street  on  the  north,  it  is  little  more 
hardly  uaed  at  all  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  on  which  account 
and  regularity  are  not  attended  to  on  that  side  of  the  Vuilding, 
of  about  fortj-five  feet  &d  far  as  the  break  shown  in  the  plan ;  whcre^ 
design  being  abruptly  broken  off,  a  suitable  degree  of  continuousness 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  building  is  looked  at.     Without  objecting^ 
PiiUivdianism  in  that  respect,  we  wish  there  had  been  somewhat  m< 
of  that  school  in  the   lower   part  of  the  fayade,  which  we   canno! 
looks   too   tame,   and  of  a  too   ordinary  stamp,   in   comparison  wj 
bold  and  simple  character  of  the  order  and  the  whole  upper  part 
At   ail   events,  however,  the  basement  must   be   allowed  to  possci 
novel   features,  vii.   the   recessed    compartment    at   each   end, 
forming  the  entrance  loggia  or  porch,  the  other  containing  a  c 
These   portions   of   the   basement  are  distinguished  by  Doric   colum 
bhitures,  which  are  not  ouly  confined  to,  but  proportioned  to,  then 
reference  to  the  upper  order:   owing  to  which   the  colomna  look 
pai'ison  with   the  pilasters  of  the   upper   floor,  more  especially  as 
grouped  together  so  as  to  form  massive  piers,  wherein  strength  and  i 
bined  with  picturesque  richness.     But  although  not  favourable  to  1 
smaller  columns  below,  those  grouped  pilasters — notwithstanding  that 
them  tin  architectural  licence^are  eminently  favourable  to  the  gen 
order  they  belong  to.    The  mode  in  which  they  arc  ajiplied  sufficient^ 
iti  other  cases  might  be  improper,  because  here  these  compound  pil 
than  ordinary  importance  and  decided  expression  to  the  end  com] 
dcsigfi,  whose  angles  thuy  fortify,  and  to  which  they  servo  as  a  bold 
tectural  framing.     At  the  same  time,  too,  that  thoy  impart  diversity 
the  general  com|M>fiitioii,  they  rathi>f  cnhanee  than  at  all  dctffaet  6^ota 
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^tent  of  the  building  is  all  the  stronger.  Neither  does  the  inner  hall  fully  disclose 
self  on  passing  from  the  first  one,  there  being  an  intermediate,  though  not  enclosed, 
Mice  in  the  plan.  Neither,  again,  does  the  grand  staircase  fullj  display  itself  from 
Le  hall,  it  being  separated  from  it  bj  three  arches,  the  middle  one  opening  to  the 
rst  flight  of  stairs.  So  far,  howeyer,  is  this  partial  concealment  of  that  important 
lature  in  the  interior  from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  productive  of  great  play  of 
erapectiye,  and  a  striking  degree  of  scenic  effect.  This  inner  hall  is  lighted  partly 
horn  the  staircase,  but  chiefly  through  the  circular  opening  in  its  ceiling  and  the 
oor  of  the  upper  vestibule,  corresponding  with  the  dome  over  the  latter,  which  is 
herefore  partly  visible,  and  its  ceiling  and  dome  entirely  so,  from  below ;  yet  the 
leight  of  the  hall  beneath  it  is  well  defined,  whereby  it  is  not  rendered  dispropor- 
donally  lofty  for  the  other  apartments,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been 
ihrown  open  to  the  height  of  both  floors.  With  regard  to  the  other  apartments,  both 
m  the  ground  and  upper  floor,  they  are  imposing  for  their  spaciousness,  and 
have  an  air  of  sumptuousness,  arising  from  their  architectural  decorations,  rich 
somices  and  ceilings,  and  columns  and  pilasters,  and  from  costly  fittings-up  and 
(umiture.  The  columns  are  of  scagliola,  in  imitation  of  Siena  and  other  marbles,  and 
}f  different  orders.  Those  in  the  morning-room  are  Ionic — we  wish  we  could  add, 
irith  more  of  the  Grecian  than  Italian  character  in  their  capitals ;  for  the  coffee-room 
the  Doric  order  (of  course  Italian)  is  employed;  and  for  the  evening-room  the 
Oorinthian — ^here  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  to  be  decorated  with  encaustic  painting. 
[n  the  library  the  square  pillars  and  pilasters  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the 
>ther  rooms,  their  shafts  being  panelled  with  green  and  gray  scagliolas,  and  their 
capitals  bronzed.  Except  scagliola,  which  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  material, 
there  is  no  other  of  a  fictitious  sort  in  any  of  the  principal  rooms,  where  all  the  doors 
tnd  other  wood  fittings  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  without  any  graining  or  imita- 
dve  painting.  Those  on  the  ground-floor  rooms  are  of  wainscot  oak,  in  the  upper 
ones  of  Spanish  mahogany,  except  the  evening  and  card  rooms,  where  all  the  wood 
fittings  are  of  bird's-eye  maple  and  sycamore.  In  the  library  the  bookcases  and 
fittings  are  of  wainscot,  enriched  by  metal  decorations,  electrotyped,  in  conformity 
with  the  bronzed  capitals  of  the  pillars.  The  arrangements  in  the  basement,  and  in 
the  entresol  over  it  (chiefly  occupied  by  baths  and  dressing-rooms),  are  of  the  most 
complete  kind.  This  very  stately  edifice  is  the  joint  production  of  two  architects — 
Bfr.  G.  Basevi,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  Houee^  from  the  designs  of  3Iessrs.  Pamell  and  Smith, 
was  erected  in  1649.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  at  the  comer  of 
George  Street.  The  idea  is  avowedly  borrowed  from  Sansovino*s  Palazzo  Comaro,  at 
Venice  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  that  edifice  and  another  by 
the  same  architect,  viz.,  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  of  which  the  new  part  of  the 
Carlton  Club  House  is  all  but  a  ftic-simile.  The  rusticated  basement,  comprising  a 
ground  floor  and  mezzanine,  is,  indeed,  copied  frt>m  the  Comaro,  less  judiciously, 
perhaps,  than  faithfully,  the  taste  displayed  in  it  being  not  of  the  very  best  kind. 
The  upper  part  of  the  structure  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  original  claimed 
for  it,  because,  while  the  latter  has  two  orders,  an  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  of  very  sober 
character,  the  Club  House  has  only  one — a  Corinthian,  with  coupled  columns  in  the 
south  or  Pall  Mall  front,  where  there  are  six  intercolumns,  and  with  both  coupled 
and  single  columns  in  the  entrance  front  towards  George  Street,  where  there  are 
nine  intercolumns.  This  order  is  treated  similarly  to  the  upper  one  of  St.  Mark's 
Library,  and  its  copy  the  Carlton,  the  entablature  given  to  it  being  proportioned  not 
to  the  columns,  but  to  the  elevation  generally,  by  means  of  a  most  exaggerated  frieze 
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and  cornice,  sc  that  coupled  columns  l»ocome  aJmost  necds&arj   to  support  loi 

massj    and  by  being   coupled,   produce   a  corresponding   degree    of    fulnc«  \^ 

Both  friese  and  cornice  are  si.bo  of  unusually  rich  clinro^ter  ;  the  formef ,  <ntin^, 

sculptured  with  arabesque  foliage,  and  figures  at  the  angles  and  At  iiiten»K  i 

as  to  divide  the  frieze  of  each  front  into  three  compartments   or   JcBgth*.     Til 

wlntlows  of  the  principal  floor  are  all  arched^  and  assume  the  chamcter  of 

which,  iivith  their  dressings,  Bit  up  the  intercolumns.      Mr  Ru^kin^s  'Jjua^^m 

something  about  the  grand  ctiect  of  a  frowning  brow,  and  a  buikliDi^  *^  beetling r 

its  b&se/*  which  must  forthwith  be  attempted,  without  considering  whether 

was  anything  to  beetle  over,  any  thing  corresponding  with  the  brow  lu  e 

Italian  precedent  was  found  for  the  cornice  of  aa  upper  order  being  ptx>\ 

not  to  the  order  itself,  but  to  the  entire  building*  but  then  the  friexe  had  nol 

exaggerated  too;  and  cither  the  stories  were  all  columnar,  or  they  had  in  son 

Iway  a  decided  connection,  and  suggested  vertical  lines  from   the   ^roioid  to 

[iummit ;  whereas^  here,  the  two  stories  are  as  distinct  and  diSerent  ai  po^obk^ 

Ithat  the  mind  can  by  no  effort  refer  the  cornice  to  the  whole  building,  bai  oofy 

Tthe  upper  story,  to  which  the  other  seems  a  mere  pedestal.      A   halusti»did 

f  aJso^  nearly  as  high  as  a  mezzanine  f^oor,  as  is  here  the  case,  must  be  &Llow«d 

lartuke  of  absurdity.      One  unusuu)   fctture  in  club-house  design  is,  tlie 
[entrance  loggia  in  the  centre  of  the  east  or  George  Street  front,  which  is  fiotmed 
three  open  arches  (very  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Strand  front  of 
BouiM})  carried  up  through  the  mezzanine.    Beyond  this  loggia  is  the  xmti 
■taircftBe,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  morning-room  (7C  by  28  feet),  occup; 
Mrhole  length  of  the  Pall  Mnll  front ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  thft] 
room^  extending  similarly  frotn  cast  to  west,  but  somewhat  longer  and  wider, 
heing  82  feet  by  39  feet.     On  the  same  Hoorj  in  the  roar,  are  the  tisiloni*  cofll 
room  and  the  house  dining-room,  the  first  of  which  is  46  by  29  foet»  the 
29  by  20.      The  mezzanine  is  occupied  hy  baths  and  dressing-rooms,  they 
here  put  not  Lcnenth  but  over  the  ground-tioor.     On  the  upper  floor  are  the  oti 
room  (over  the  morning-room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions),  library^  and 
room.     The  plan  id  simple  enough^  and  may  he  convenient  enough,  but  it 
is  not  marked  by  that  tkilful  contrivance  and  well-studied  display  througl 
interior  which  distinguished  some  of  the  first  rejected  designs,  in  forming 
the  architects  were  compelled,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  site,  to  depart  from 
and  therefore  commonplace  arningcment. 

Bather  as  being  a  club-house  than  as  being  particularly  noticeable  in  i 
new  Gu^rdj**  Club  Uoifst  may  just  come  in  here  for  mention :  it  is  on  the 
side  of  Pall  Malb  immediately  adjoioing  that  of  the  *' United   Unirersitj^ 
presents  only  a  very  narrow  frontage  towards  the  itreet,  appearing  little  more' 
a  handsome  dwelling  house,  with  but  little  attempt  at  design,  yet  what  there  is 
satisfactory.    The  Jfih'tttty  taul  Navtil  dub  have  located  themselves  in  the 
built  by  Croekford  in  St,  Jameses  Street  as  a  gnming-housc.     It  was  erected  from 
designs  of  BoTijaniin  and  Philip  Wjatt,  but  has  no  thing  remarkable  in  the  eTtcriod 
The  Club  took  possession  of  it  in  IS-til.     The  WkiUinpion  Club  occupies  the  old  Cro 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Btrand,  in  which  they  have  made  material  alterationf. 
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XXXV.    THEATRES    AND    MUSIC. 


AiAHoroH  the  etrliett  public  Theatres  teem  to  have  been  established  during  the 
Dontinoanoe  of  a  pertinacious  struggle  between  the  players  and  play-lovers  on  the 
Due  aide,  and  the  eiyic  power  on  the  other  (who  held  the  stage  and  ererything  con- 
oaeted  with  it  in  especial  dislike),  they  had  become  rery  numerous  by  the  time  the 
great  dramatic  writm,  with  Shakqpefe  at  their  head,  were  prepared  to  raise  them  into 
fcheir  true  importance  and  Talue.    For  their  success  in  this  struggle  the  players  were 
BTidently  indebted  to  the  court  favour  they  enjoyed,  which,  in  1583,  was  signalised 
by  Elisabeth's  choosing,  firom  among  the  different  companies  accustomed  to  perform 
before  her,  twelre  of  the  best  actors,  and  forming  them  into  a  company,  under  her 
own  especial  patronage.    The  chief  London  theatres  at  that  period  were  these  : — ^The 
Theatre,  especially  so  called,  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  Curtain  dose  by  ;  Paris  Cktrden, 
Bankside,  chiefly  used  as  a  Bear  Garden,  but  also  for  the  performance  of  plays,  as 
Bekker,  in  his  satire  upon  Jonson,  makes  the  latter  mj  he  had  played  Zulziman  there  ; 
the  Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  Salisbury  Court,  Rose^  Hope,  Swan,  Newington,  Red  Bull, 
and  Cook[nt  or  Phosnix  in  Drury  Iiane.    Various  places  of  minor  importance  were 
also  dignified  by  the  name  of  Theatre,  as  the  Inn  Yard  of  the  'Bel  Savage.'    We 
kam  what  was  the  number  of  actors  at  the  same  time  in  the  metropolis,  from  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Walsingham,  in  1586,  which,  after  referring  to  the  different  companies^ 
as  the  Queen's,  Lord  Leicester's,  Lord  Oxford's,  Lord  Nottingham's,  and  other  noble- 
men's then  performing,  states  the  number  of  players  as  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
Of  these  theatres,  the  Blackfriars  is  the  one  that  most  deeply  interests  us :  it  was 
there,  in  all  probability,  Shakspere  made  his  first  appearance  both  as  actor  and  writer  ; 
it  was  there,  certainly,  that  he  established  his  reputation.    The  Blackfriars  (and,  it 
is  supposed,  others  also  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  as  the  Curtain)  were  erected  im- 
mediately after — and  in  consequence  of  the  entire  expulsion  of  players  from  the 
limits  of  the  City  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  1575  ;  who,  however,  gained 
little  more  by  the  movement  than  the  exhibition  of  a  kind  of  successful  contempt  of 
their  authority,  in  the  erection  of  such  houses  as  the  Theatre  in  the  Blackfriars,  under 
their  very  noses,  but,  owing  to  the  old  monastic  privileges,  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
Two  companies,  it  appears,  had  the  right  of  playing  at  this  house,  the  one  that  Shak- 
spere belonged  to  (the  Lord  Chamberlain's)  and  that  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 
afterwards  (on  James's  accession)  known  as  the  Children  of  Her  Majesty's  Revels, 
who  played  regular  pieces  the  same  as  their  older  rivals  ;  as,  for  instance,  Ben  Jonson's 
<  Case  is  Altered,'  in  1599,  and  his  '  Cynthia's  Revels,'  in  1600.    The  pn^rietor  of 
the  Blackfriars,  in  fee,  was  Richard  Burbage  ;  and  he  probably  let  the  theatre  to  the 
Children  of  the  Revels,  in  the  summer  season,  wliilst  he  and  his  brother  shareholderj 
acted  at  the  Globe.    The  noticeable  passage  in  '  Hamlet '  refers  to  them,  and  to  the 
neglect  experienced  by  the  players  at  some  particular  period,  through  the  overween- 
ing admiration  of  the  public  for  these  tiny  representatives  of  the  drama ;  who,  it 
should  seem,  also,  had  been  accustomed  to  it\jure  the  regular  theatres  by  more  direct 
modes  of  attack.    *'  There  is,  sir,"  says  Rosencrantz,  *<  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  't : 
these  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages  (so  they  call  them) 
that  many  wearing  rapiers^  axe  afraid  of  goos^uills,  and  dare  source  come  thither. 
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And  in  the  kindly  and  tlioughtful  spirit  of  Hamlet's  reply  there  is  evideDC'e  th&l  ik  \ 
complaiDt  may  have  been  made  in  no  sel6sh  spirit : — "  Will  thej  pursue  the  <}tt&lityBi» 
longer  than  they  can  sing  ?  ^*  he  asks.  "  Will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  ihonld 
grow  themselves  to  common  players  {as  it  is  like  most,  if  their  meaiiB  are  no  hetter)« 
their  writers  do  them  wrongs  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  T 
The  Blackfriars  was  one  of  those  theatres  distingiushed  by  the  title  of  pr irate,  ud 
which  were  entirely  roofed  OYer,  instead  of,  as  in  those  which  were  public,  merely  tbt 
stage  portion  ;  which  had  a  pit  instead  of  a  mere  enclosed  yard  ;  in  which  pcrfono- 
Knees  took  place  by  candle-light  ;  and  where  the  visitors,  being  altogether  of  a 
class,  enjoyed  eitpeeial  accommodations  ;  among  which,  the  right  to  sit  on  the 
during  tlie  progress  of  the  play  was  the  feature  most  peculiar  to  the  time, 
public  theatres  this  last-mentioned  custom  also  prevailed  ;  influential  persons  no 
doubt  being  piermitted  tc»  do  so  without  comment,  and  impudent  ones  taking  {pif- 
mission  in  order  to  show  their  impudence,  or  to  display  their  new  dres9e«  to  tbi 
audience  in  all  their  bravery.  The  stool »  used  by  mich  persons  were  hired  at 
each.  The  Black  friars  was  probably  pulled  down  soon  after  the  permanent 
the  Theatre.^,  during  the  Commonwealtb,  by  the  Puritans  j  the  locality  is  still  roarte| 
by  the  name  Playhouso  Yard,  near  Apothecatics*  UalL 

The  other  Theatre  which  Shakspere  has  bound  so  closely  up  with  his  own  lustoijt 
and  to  which,  therefore,  a  similar  kind  of  interest  is  attached,  was  the  Globe,  erected 
nbout  1^Q3  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  who  desired  a  roomier  house,  a  more  ptthlic  field  kg 
exertion.  This  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the  theatres  yet  raised  ;  as  ij  cloftr  Ikn 
the  care  of  Alleyn  and  Uenslowe,  in  the  erection  of  the  Fortune,  soon  aflcr,  on  aHiU 
larger  scale,  to  imitate  all  its  aiTangements,  excepting  the  shape.  Yet  what  Hm 
Glol>e  waSf  Shakspere  himself  has  told  us  in  the  preliminary  chorus  to  '  Henry  the 
Fifth  : '—  _ 

"  Far  Jon,  gentles  ail, 

The  flat  unmi«cd  spirit,  that  bath  dared 

Oft  thiB  imwartby  scattbld  to  bring  forth 

So  groat  an  object  :  Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vjisty  fieltla  of  France  "i  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  tmodtni  O  the  very  casques 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  I" 
What  then  ^ 

*'  Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts," 
is  tlie  bidding  of  the  poet  ;  and  he  spoke  to  an  audience  who  could  do  eren  l>etfcer 
than  that,  who  could  forget  them  altogether,  in  their  apprehension  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  and  magniticunco  that  traj  then  with  them  in  the  cockpit.  It  was  hurnt 
down  in  1C)13,  and  rebuilt  the  next  jear,  when  Taylor,  the  water-poet^  noticing  it* 
says — 

** —  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide 
Now  to  a  stately  theatre  is  tumU" 

Like  the  Blaekfriars,  it  was  most  probably  pulled  down  during  the  CommonweaUh. 

The  Fortune  Theatre,  built  about  1599,  proved  truly  a  fortune  to  its  chief  owner, 
Alleyn,  the  actor,  and  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  Here  the  Lord  AdmiraPs  serTanti 
performeil*  From  the  in Jenture  between  Alleyn  and  Henslowe,  hb  compart ner,  on  tlic 
one  side,  and  the  builder,  Street,  on  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  house  had  three  ticrs^ 
coQsisting  of  boxes,  rooms,  and  galleries ;  that  there  were  "  two-penny  rooms/*  and 
"gentlemen's;*'   that  the  width  of  the  stage  was  forty-three  feet,  and  the  depth 
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thirtj-nine  ftnd  a  half,  including,  however,  we  should  presume,  the  Hiring  house 
at  the  back. 

The  price  of  admission  seems  to  have  yaried  not  only  at  the  different  theatres, 
hut  at  different  times  in  the  same  theatre.  Ben  Jonson  has  told  us  in  an  amusing 
passage  what  they  were  in  1614,  when  his  'Bartholomew  Fair*  was  acted  at  the 
Hope.  In  the  Induction  he  says,  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  judge  his 
six-pennyworth,  his  twelve-pennyworth,  so  to  his  eighteenpence,  two  shillings,  half- 
a-crown,  to  the  value  of  his  place,  provided  always  his  place  get  not  above  his 
wit.*'  But  Dekker  speaks  of  your  groundling  and  gallery  commoner  buying  his 
sport  for  a  penny ;  and  other  writers  also  of  the  "  penny  bench  theatres/'  referring 
most  likely  to  theatres  of  a  lower  grade  than  any  we  have  enumerated.  Of  move- 
able painted  scenes,  the  theatres  of  the  Shaksperian  era  were  not  entirely  deficient ; 
but  in  the  earliest  period  we  had  '^  Thebes  written  in  great  letters  on  an  old 
door,**  when  the  audience  were  desired  to  understand  the  scene  lay  in  that  place, 
and  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ridicules.  Hence  the  briefest,  but  most  significant 
of  stage  directions  in  '  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,*  published  in  1594,  where, 
when  the  hero  is  conveying  his  father's  dead  body  in  solemn  state  to  the  Temple  of 
Mahomet,  all  parties  are  quietly  told  to  "  mppoie  the  Temple  of  Mahomet,"  A  great 
many  difficulties  might  be  got  rid  of  by  this  principle,  which,  however,  was  not 
stretched  too  far.  Our  forefathers  were  not  required  to  suppose  the  descent  of  the 
cauldron  in  'Macbeth,'  as  there  were  trap-doors;  nay,  upon  occasion,  still  more 
difficult  feats  of  ingenuity  were  accomplished.  In  the  directions  to  Greene*s  'Al- 
phonsus'  we  read,  ''  after  you  have  sounded  thrice,  let  Venus  be  let  down  from  the 
top  of  the  stage,  and  when  she  is  down,  say  ;*'  again,  in  another  part,  ^  Exit  Venus. 
Or,  if  you  can  conveniently,  let  a  chair  come  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and 
draw  her  up.**  In  dresses  and  properties  the  stage  of  the  Shaksperian  era  seems 
to  have  been  rich  enough  to  compare  with  the  stage  of  the  present  day ;  nay,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  its  theatres,  and  the  number  of  its 
actors,  it  surpassed  ours  in  the  splendour  and  value  of  the  wardrobe.  In  Henslowe's 
'  Inventory,'  we  find,  among  other  and  still  more  expensive  items  of  dress,  one  of 
a  ''  Robe  for  to  go  invisible,"  which,  with  a  gown,  cost  3/.  lOs.  of  the  money  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1642  appeared  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament,  commanding  the  cessation 
of  plays,  on  the  ground  that  ''  public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  calamities, 
nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  seasons  of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exercise  of  sad 
and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of  pleasure,  too  commonly 
expressing  lascivious  mirth  and  levity."  For  a  time  the  ordinance  was  obeyed, 
though  of  course  a  cruel  one  to  the  actors,  whose  means  of  existence  were  annihilated ; 
but  gradually  theatres  opened  again,  first  in  one  quarter  and  then  in  another,  and  by 
1647  the  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten.  A  second  then  appeared, 
dealing  in  a  more  summary  mode  with  all  offenders,  directing  the  governing  powers 
and  magistracy  of  London  and  adjoining  counties  to  enter  houses  where  performances 
were  taking  place,  arrest  the  players,  and  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions, 
there  to  be  "punished  as  rogues,  according  to  law."  Even  this  being  found  in- 
sufficient, the  Lords  and  Commons  met  and  debated  the  matter  warmly,  and  at  last 
an  Act  was  passed  on  the  11th  of  February,  1648,  which,  after  denouncing  stage- 
plays,  interludes,  and  common  plays  as  *^  the  occasion  of  many  and  simdry  great 
vices  and  disorders,  tending  to  the  high  provocation  of  Ood's  wrath  and  displeasure, 
which  lies  heavy  upon  this  kingdom,**  ordained  the  demolition  of  all  stage  galleries, 
seats  and  boxes  used  for  performances,  and  the  punishment  of  convicted  players 
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with  open  and  public  whipping  for  Ihe  first  Cfffence,  and  with  ttiU  sereter  pmaSsdm  I 
for  a  second.     No  wooder  wo  hear  of  so  manj  of  the  players  joiniDg  the  ranks  of  the  ] 
Cavaliers  during  the  Civil  Wnr,  where,  it  may  bo  added,  they  are  imdenit4>od  to  hifc 
honourably  distinguished  themsolvos.      Some  few  actor*,  however,  Appear  to  hate 
kept  together,  and  acted  occasionally  in  private  at  the  residences  of  ii<>blemea  tod  I 
othen  in  the  vioicity  of  London  without  interruption  :  Hollftud  House  was  one  ef 
thMe  plaoei.      Under  Cromwell  there  was  still  grenter  toleration*  aa   Sir  Wiliiwa 
B^ATeiiAnt  gave  **  entertaimnents  of  declamation  and  music,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  at   Ruthmd   House,   Charter  House  Square"   in   lft56,  and  in  185S  i 
re-opened  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  where  he  performed  without  molestation  until  , 
the  Restoration,     A  new  era  then  opened  for  the  drama. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  fenture  of  the  restored  English  thenlre  wmi  ibj 
extraordinary  facility  for  extracting  the  evil  out  of  everything  it  fcouohed^  fbt 
Elizabethan  drama  was  not  forgotten^far  from  it ;  there  is  scarcely  a  giowuew  h 
those  old  writers  which  the  new  ones  did  not  now  imitate  and  greatly  improve  upon  i  ] 
they  only  fors^ot  the  truth  and  vivid ness  of  character  and  life  that  accompanied 
them — their  high  sentiment,  their  noble  passions,  their  wonderful  ever-gushing  fount 
of  poetry.  So  again  with  the  French  drama,  which  they  so  much  admired :  they 
borrowed  from  it  an  air  of  conventional  stiffness  and  formality  whioh  did  not  tit 
altogether  ungracefully  on  a  truly  great  poet  like  Comeille,  whoso  spirit  was  eut 
in  the  antique  mou!d  ;  but  that  air  they  mistook  for  him.  Lastly,  when  they  beft» 
to  turn  their  eyes  homewards,  and  inquire  what  materials  for  an  English  yhj 
English  society  might  niford,  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  tact  with  which. 
iu  their  comedies  for  inatance,  they  avoided  whatever  was  solid,  or  permanent,  or 
productive  of  true  genial  humour  and  uniyersal  wit.  Universal  popularity  among 
playgoers  was  theirs — unbounded  the  royal  Admiration  and  approval  of  their  woA* 
Theatres  filled — in  opfKJsitiun  to  the  puritan  spirit  it  became  a  proof  of  loyalty  to 
attend  them— managers  smiled,  there  was  no  stirring  in  iociety  but  they  met  the 
echoes  of  their  own  wit.  D'Aveoant  was  the  first  to  profit  by  go  cheering  a  state 
of  things,  both  as  manager  and  author,  and  was  certainly  well  fitted  for  his  position. 
His  residence  in  France  had  brought  his  tastes  into  a  state  of  proper  harm«>ny  with 
those  of  bis  sovereign  ;  and  the  personal  favour  he  enjoyed  with  Charles  IL  oifered 
peculiar  opportunities  for  the  difitision  of  those  tastes.  He  obtained  a  licence 
(the  origin  of  the  existing  Cotrnt  Oartien  patent  right,  as  the  licence  grmnted  it 
the  same  period  to  Killigrew  ia  of  that  of  Dnsri/  Lone)  and  built  a  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  FieUK  Ififi^^  where,  instead  of  the  old  half-lighted  houses,  wax-candles 
shed  a  brilliant  blaze  around,  moveable  painted  scenes  were  introduced — ^niuiir. 
0|)eras,  and  an  orchestra.  But  these  novelties  were  as  nothing  compared  to  thst 
of  the  appearance  cjf  actresses  on  the  stage,  as  a  part  of  the  reg^ar  company;  ft 
feature  so  amazingly  relished  by  Charles  and  his  courtiers  (and,  indeed,  it  had  ill 
peculiar  advantages  for  them,  as  wo  learn  from  the  list  of  their  female  faTotirites) 
that  certain  pieces — we  need  not  describe  thetu— were  occasionally  played  by  femaltt 
alone.  It  in  pleasant  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  these  reminiscences  to  ^me  of  i 
puror  character.  Shakspcre's  plays,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  met  the  appr^vml 
of  I*'Avenant,  were  played  in  a  style  of  high  excellence.  Many  of  the  actors  were 
men  of  the  old  school,  the  remnants  of  the  fonuer  companies ;  and  one  of  them, 
Betterton,  has,  from  nil  we  can  learn,  never  been  lurpassed  in  tlie  performance  of 
ftome  of  the  grandest  of  the  Shaksperean  creations.  Comedy  gradually  lost  ill 
impurity,  improving  at  the  same  time  in  excellences  of  a  more  positive  character. 
The  English  opcra^  too,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  reckoning  the  demands  of  the  era 
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in  question  upon  our  attention.  In  1673  appeared  ShadwelFs  '  Psyche/  with  music 
by  Matthew  Lock ;  and  some  years  later  Drjden's,  or  rather  Purceirs,  ^  King 
Arthur/  for  the  only  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  composer's.  Other  works 
by  the  same  composer  followed ;  then  came  Ame,  and  Jackson,  and  Linley,  and 
jDibdin,  and  Shield,  and  Storace,  and  gave  us  that  school  of  genuine  national  music 
which  we  for  a  time  almost  forgot,  but  which  is  now,  we  trust,  reviving. 

The  Italian  Opera,  as  something  exotic  in  its  origin,  and  still  needing  the  shelter 
of  the  aristocratic  conservatory  in  which  it  was  first  planted,  for  its  due  support,  de* 
mands  separate  notice.  The  first  building  in  the  Haymarket  was  erected  by  Yanbrugh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  funds  having  been  provided  by  a  numerous 
body  of  subscribers,  among  whom  were  the  chief  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  A 
rival  house  to  Drury  Lane,  then  enjoying  a  career  of  remarkable  prosperity,  was  the 
object  of  the  builder,  whose  scheme  for  its  attainment  was  altogether  a  bold  one ; 
namely,  that  of  joining  himself  and  Congreve  as  writers  and  managers  to  such  a  com- 
pany as  Betterton  and  his  companions,  then  playing  at  the  Tennis  Court,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  as  actors.  All  parties  were  sanguine  as  to  success ;  the  players,  it  appears, 
fancying  the  reputation  of  their  literary  allies,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  new  house, 
would  cause  the  whole  town  to  be  attracted.  ^*  In  this  golden  dream  they  however 
found  themselves  miserably  deceived  and  disappointed,  as  on  the  opening  of  the  grand 
and  superb  structure  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  almost  every  quality  and 
convenience  of  a  good  theatre  had  been  sacrificed  and  neglected,  to  show  the  spectator 
a  vast  triumphal  piece  of  architecture ;  and  that  the  best  play  was  less  capable  of 
delighting  the  auditor  here  than  it  would  be  in  the  plain  and  unadorned  house  they 
had  just  come  from  ;  for  what  with  their  vast  colunms,  their  gilded  cornices  and  im- 
moderately high  roof,  scarce  one  word  in  ten  could  be  distinctly  heard.'*  *  The  very 
defects  of  the  house,  however,  helped  to  promote  certain  schemes  of  Vanbrugh's  in 
a  new  quarter.  In  July,  1703,  interludes  and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and 
dancing  had  been  given  in  Italian  at  York  Buildings.  Two  years  after,  a  |^gular 
dramatic  Italian  piece,  with  the  narrative  and  dialogue  in  recitative,  but  translated, 
and  performed  by  English  actors  and  singers,  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Such 
were  the  cautious  steps  by  which  the  Italian  Opera  stole  into  this  country.  Yanbrugh, 
in  the  same  year,  1705,  opened  the  new  theatre,  when,  in  addition  to  the  English 
play  by  Betterton's  company,  there  was  presented  ''  Signor  Qiacomo  Qreber's  '  Loves 
of  Ergosto,'  set  to  Italian  music."  But  the  house  fJEkiled  the  veiy  first  season,  not 
even  the  attraction,  towards  its  close,  so  characteristic  of  the  two  managers,  of  the 
peiformance  of  '  Love  for  Love,'  by  women,  serving  to  draw  sufficient  audiences  for 
above  three  nighta.  Betterton  and  his  company  returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  The 
Italian  Opera  was  more  and  more  assiduously  cultivated  in  succeeding  seasons  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  house  from  the  continuous  failure  of  the  English  per- 
formances ;  in  1708,  Operas  were  played  in  which  Italian  and  native  singers  were 
mingled ;  and,  in  1710,  the  Italian  Opera  was  introduced  entire  at  last,  '  Almahide ' 
having  been  performed  that  year  in  the  foreign  language,  by  foreign  performers. 
This  house  was  burnt  down  in  1789  ;  the  present  one  was  begun  in  the  following  year, 
from  the  designs  of  Michael  Novosielski ;  altered  and  enlarged,  and  the  Pall  Mall  and 
Haymarket  front  built,  by  Nash  and  Bepton,  in  1819. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  three  theatres  licensed  to  play  the  regular 
drama.    On  the  individual  histories  of  these  three  theatres  we  cannot  attempt  to  enter, 

*  Wilkinson's  '  Londina  lUostrata.' 
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but  a  few  dates  rnoiy  be  useful.  When  D'Avenant  obtained  his  licence,  and  fomeJ 
his  company  under  the  title  of  the  Duko^s  Servants  (the  Kind's  brother  being  their 
]>fttroii),  KilUgrew,  as  we  have  before  stated,  obtained  similar  powers  for  the  foroistioii 
and  employment  of  a  company  at  the  old  Cockpit  in  Dniri/  Lane  :  tbe«e  were  to  le 
the  King's  servants.  At  the  clo*sC  of  the  century  both  patents  had  fallen  into  ifc* 
same  bauds,  those  of  Rich»  the  pantomimist ;  who,  by  his  parsimony,  excited  m 
disgust,  that  Drury  Lane  was  t^ken  from  him,  and  the  licence  granted  to 
party*  Steele's  name  waa  aubfiequently  entered  in  the  patent  ;  but  it  was  nM  tilt 
the  advent  upon  the  London  stage  of  the  most  perfect  actor,  perhaps^  the  world  hss 
jet  seen,  Garrick,  that  it  obtained  its  highest  state  of  repute  and  prosperity,  hi 
1745  Qarrick  and  Lacy  purchased  the  theatre,  enlarged  the  house,  and  opened  it  with 
JohD8<»n's  well-known  prologue.  This  was  a  new  era  of  acting,  if  not  of  wTitiDg; 
and  one  can  very  well  understand  the  great  Shaksperean  services  of  Garrick,  if  w« 
consider  that  it  was  not  alone  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  greaktest  of  acti^ 
representing  the  characters  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  at  the  same  time,  like  the  poet,  by  the  naturalness  of  his  style.  In 
177C  Sheridan  became  part-proprietor,  and  it  was  during  his  government  that  tbf 
Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18tn).  The  present  edifice  was  built  by^  B.  Wyatt, 
Esq.  Coveixt  Garden  TfuxUre  owes  its  rise  to  the  loss  of  Dniry  Lane  by  Rich,  «i 
before  stated,  *  The  Beggars*  Opera '  having  made  *'  Rich  gay,  and  Oaj  rich,"  tbt 
former  grew  more  magnificent  in  his  ideas,  and  exerted  himself  to  g©t  a  thefttn 
erected  in  Covent  Garden,  which  ho  opened  in  1733,  Hogiirth  making  memorabk  hk 
transit  from  Lincoln's  luu  Fields  by  an  amusing  satirical  print.  This  biiildiiif  vu 
burnt  in  1W8,  then  rebuilt  by  Smirke  (after  the  model  of  the  grand  Doric  Tcm] 
Minorvn  at  Athens),  adorned  with  statues  and  some  beautiful  basso-relievos  hj  Fl 
and  re-opened  in  1809.  It  was  here  that  Kemble  carried  on  the  work  of  stage-refonna^OT 
which  Garrick  had  begun — here  that  for  so  many  years  with  his  sister,  the  illustrious 
Siddo^p,  ho  played  the  Shaksperean  drama,  as  we  must  scarcely  hope  ever  again  to  see 
it  played^ — and  here,  it  must  be  added,  that  he  experienced,  with  an  indignation  that 
might  lessen,  but  could  not  prevent,  tho  anguish  of  a  high  nature  exposed  to  dw 
most  gross  insults  what  it  is  to  be  an  actor,  if,  under  all  circumstances,  you  will  ala» 
be  a  man.  It  was  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  Kcw  Theatre 
under  his  management,  that  brought  on  tho  notorious  0.  P.  riots.  It  rose^  as  w«  hiiTS 
said,  from  the  success  of  the  *  Beggars'  Opera,'  which  Gay  intended  as  a  burlesque  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  though  it  rises  far  above  such  an  object,  and  now  the  theatre  has 
itaelf  become  a  stage  for  the  pcrfonnance  of  the  Italian  Opera,  with  a  success  that 
induces  a  belief  that  it  will  pennanently  continue  so.  The  **  Lttt/e  Tfyeatre  in  ikt 
IlatfTfinrket''  (as  alt  its  managers  seem  to  call  it,  with  a  sort  of  aifectionate  patronising 
air^  perhapB  because,  generally  fl|)eaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  a  very 
satisfactory  kind  of  patronage  of  them)  was  first  erected  about  1720.  Ilcre,  in  I 
Henry  Fielding  opened  the  season  ^ith  the  *  Great  Mogul's  Company/  and  acied^ 
own  Pasquin  for  forty  nights,  when  be  was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  house  in  conseqi 
of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1736.  In  1744  it  was  under  the  management  of  Macklin, 
and  in  1747  it  passed  to  Foote,  who,  to  avoid  a  similar  conclusion,  gave  "tea,**  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  amusement  in  London  bj  his  own  great 
but  sadly  misdirected  talents.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  the  Haymarket  owes  ill 
present  privileges  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Foote  s  leg,  which  the  comedian  hap- 
pening to  break  at  a  hunting  party  of  fashionables,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  pre- 
sent, obtained  a  licence  for  life  for  tho  Haymarket  as  a  summer  theatre  by  way  of 
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cofrnpensation,  and  which  was  subsequently  made  permanent  The  *  Little  Theatre ' 
was  pulled  down  in  1820,  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected,  next  door  (south)  to 
ihe  old  one,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  was  opened  in  1821. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  minor  theatres,  we  must  notice  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  licensing  of  the  houses,  by  which  the  restriction  as  to  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  the  r^pilar  drama  has  been  done  away.  About  1830  the  minor  theatres 
had  commenced  perfoiming  the  regular  drama,  endeavouring  to  eyade  the  law  by 
haying  a  few  notes  of  a  pianoforte  accompanying  the  performance,  and  an  infor- 
mation laid  against  them  by  the  proprietors  of  Drurj  Lane  and  Goyent  Garden  in  1831 
was  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street.  In  1830  Mr.  Leonard  had  moved 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  7  Qeo.  II.,  relating  to  the  licensing  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, without  success,  but  in  1832  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer  (now  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton) 
obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the  perfor- 
mances and  literature  of  the  drama.  The  results  were,  first,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
emancipation  of  the  theatres  from  the  absurd  restriction  of  being  confined  to  the 
lowest,  and  not  allowed  to  give  the  best,  specimens  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and  secondly, 
the  passing  of  an  Act  "  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  literary  dramatic  property,"  by 
which  a  copyright;  is  secured  to  an  author  for  his  life  or  for  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  time  of  its  publication,  if  he  does  not  live  so  long,  both  as  to  the  reprinting  or 
its  representation  on  the  stage  without  the  pennission  of  the  author  or  his  repre- 
sentatives ;  this  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Dramatic  Authors*  Society,  through 
whose  means  negociations  are  carried  on  with  the  managers  of  theatres,  provincial 
theatres  in  particular,  by  whom  stipulated  sums  are  paid  for  the  liberty  of  perform- 
ing such  pieces  when  desirable.  The  Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  40«., 
or  the  full  amount  of  benefit  derived,  for  every  distinct  transgression. 

Of  the  minor  theatres,  as  they  are  called,  the  oldest  is  Sadler's  WeHs.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  mineral  spring  belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  John,  derkenwell,  which  pro- 
bably still  exists,  as  Wilkinson,  in  his  '  Londina  Dlusirata,*  says,  in  1814,  it  was  then  in 
the  centre  of  the  court-yard,  covered  up  by  a  brick  arch.  It  was  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  disorders,  and  was  prohibited  by  Cromwell  as  fostering  superstition.  It  was 
afterwards  opened  as  a  tea  and  music  house  by  one  Jones,  whose  son  added  rope-dancing, 
Ac.  Sadler  succeeded  him,  gave  a  more  regular  character  to  the  entertainments,  and 
his  name  to  the  place.  To  him  succeeded  Bosamon,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful,  and  he  sold  a  share  of  it  to  King  the  comedian,  who  transferred  it  to 
Wroughton  the  comedian,  and  under  these  two  it  became  a  regular  theatre,  perform- 
ing burlettas  and  pantomimes,  though  rope-dancing  and  tumbling  were  still  continued ; 
indeed  Wroughton  and  his  partners  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  limit  the 
performance  of  pantomimes  to  this  house,  which  Act  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Hughes  afterwards  became  part  proprietor  and 
manager,  and  then  Charles  Dibdin,  jun.,  under  whom  the  house  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1803,  and  adapted  for  the  performance  of  aquatic  pieces.  This  and  the  pantomimes, 
supported  by  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  late  Joey  Qrimaldi,  rendered  the  specu- 
lation very  remunerative  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  it  at  length  declined,  until,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  here  produced  the  genuine  drama,  including 
many  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  in  a  most  classical  and  efifective  manner,  it  may  be 
hoped  it  is]  again  prosperous,  which,  indeed,  we  believe,  judging  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  at  these  representations. 

The  next  in  chronological  order  is  AsUey's,  It  was  erected  in  1774  by  Philip 
Astley,  being  little  more  than  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  for  exhibiting  feats  of  horseman 
ship,  &c.   Mr.  Astley,  who  had  been  a  light  horseman  in  General  Elliott's  regiment,  was 
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verj  tuccefisf^l,  (tnd  be  imprcnrod  hii  building.  In  17M  it  wms  burned  down,  ftbol^ 
fcDd  io  1803  again  bumed  down,  the  mother  of  Mm,  Astley,  »  Mm*  WoodJaim, 
burned,  Astley  himadf  being  then  a  prisoner  in  France,  whither  he  IumI  gdw 
the  short  peace,  and  whence  he  shortly  afterwards escuiped.  It  waa  «gaJD  re huill 
assumed  the  Htlo  it  yet  retains  of  the  Royal  AmphitheatTe.  In  1814  Philip 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John^  who  waji  succeeded  by  Ducrow,  oader 
it  was  again  burnt  down  in  1641.  The  present  building  was  then  erected,  and  m\ 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Batty.  It  hai  remained  faithful  to  its  first  detign  i  h  » 
still  the  arena  of  equestrian  performances^  and  is  renowned  for  the  brtliiancy  el  til 
tpeetactes,  perhaps  more  than  for  their  good  taste. 

The  ^rrey  TfieatFt^  originally  the  Hoyal  Circus,  was  opened  in  1780,  u&4 
directioD  of  Charles  Dibdin,  sen.  Hughes,  a  riding-master,  bad  commenced  w&am^ 
before  an  opposition  to  Astley,  but  both  he  and  Astley  had  been  ordeivd 
continue  by  the  Surrey  magistrates.  Astley  soon  went  on  again  with  a  U* 
Hughes  did  not.  Dibdln's  idea  was  to  carry  this  rivalry  into  more  effeetiTe 
Aid  by  17B2  the  theatre  hud  been  built  and  opened  for  equestrian  exbibttkMtti 
the  direction  of  Hughes,  with  pantomime,  parody,  and  music.  Dibdin  was  subse^ttiOtfy 
expelled  by  Hughes,  who,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  after  a  time  the  theatre  »•• 
closed  for  some  years.  It  opened  again  in  171)3,  and  went  on  till  1605,  when  it  vif 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  following  year,  opened,  and  ocn* 
tinued  with  loss  to  the  Hpeculators,  until  1809,  when  ElHston  took  it,  and  ootnmsnesd 
the  practice  of  performing  the  regular  drama,  mutilating  the  pieces^  bowever,  vnt 
calling  them  burlcttas.  In  18 ID  the  horse-ride  was  concerted  into  a  pit.  ThMfh 
Klliston^s  receipts  were  large,  his  expenses  were  larger,  and  in  1814  he  quitted  it,  ■« 
he  said,  a  loser.  From  that  time  it  has  passed  through  many  hands,  among  tbea 
Mr.  T.  I>ibdin\  but  without  any  marked  event  or  characteristic,  except  that  t^wtt 
than  one  original  drama  of  more  than  average  merit  has  been  produced  on  tkis 
stage. 

The  Ofympic  Thmtr^  was  huiU  In  1805  by  Philip  Astley,  and  was  opened  as  • 
theatre  for  equestrian  performances  in  18D6.  It  was  situated  on  an  irregular  plot  of 
ground  fronting  Wych  Street,  Briiry  Lane,  and  exteDding  back  to  a  court,  whieh 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  site  of  Craven  House,  where  the  Queen  of  Bebemia,  iIm 
daughter  of  James  L,  had  resided.  It  was  built  of  wood,  roofed  with  tin,  and  ha^ 
the  appearance  of  a  large  tent.  The  speculation  was  unsueoessful,  and  in  1813  be  Jtt 
it  to  EUiston,  who  almost  reconstructed  it.  Madame  Veetris  had  it  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  then  well  attended^  if  not  very  profitable.  Iq  1849  it  was  burnt  dowu,  but  rebuilt 
again  with  remarkable  rapidity^  and  much  improved  in  its  arrangements^ 

The  Ad^lp/ii  Therftrf^  on  the  north  side  of  the  8trand,  opposite  the  Adelpht^  was  hoilt 
in  1802,  by  a  Mr.  John  Bcott,  a  tradesman  in  the  nGighbourb<K>d«  for  his  djus^bier,  who 
was  distinguished  ns  an  actress,  and  was  also  a  dramatic  writer.  She  wrote  tnany  ef 
her  pieeeSy  and  perfonned  in  them  herself,  and  her  success  was  very  conssderabla 
It  was  originally  called  the  Sans  Pareil,  it  next  became  the  Strand,  and  about  laSl  was 
named  the  A  del  phi.  In  1B14  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  handsome  thougb  small  ontianoe 
buiJt  in  the  Strand.  The  present  front  was  erected  in  ld4L  Like  all  tha  rest  of  ths 
theatres  it  has  been  under  various  managements.  The  most  marked  featur«e  were  the 
production  of  'Tom  and  Jerry'  in  18^1,  which  bad  a  most  unmerited  Buc<Mai;lba 
*  At  Home'  of  Charles  J^Iathews  in  1828^  and  two  or  three  subsequent  years;  and  the 
performances  of  John  Reeve — we  may  perhaps  add  those  of  the  living  actor%  Piul 
Bedford  and  Wright. 

The  Qii4en^s  Theatrty  previously  the  Regency,  and  prior  to  tbat  the  King^s  Oonoert 
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Etooms  for  the  perfonnance  of  ancient  music,  is  in  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Etoad.  After  the  discontinuance  of  the  concerts,  Colonel  Greville  opened  it  under  the 
alile  of  '  The  Pio-nic  Society  ;  ^  it  was  a  subscription  concern,  at  which  amateur  per- 
toaoances — sometimes  French — were  given,  a  cold  supper,  and  music  and  singing 
fcflsiwudi.  It  did  not  last  long.  In  1808  it  was  opened  by  Saunders  for  horse-riding ; 
k  littl«  while  fubsequent,  namelj,  in  1810^  it  was  nearlj  entirely  rebuilt  as  a  regular 
hmtAx%  and  so  it  has  continued,  but  always  with  yery  indifferent  success. 

Tli«  JAfOium  ThMtre,  like  Sadler's  Wells,  traces  back  a  long  pedigree  as  a  pUkce  of 
imiiMiiient,  though  in  a  varied  form.  In  1765  James  Payne,  the  architect,  erected  a 
milding  on  some  ground  belonging  to  Exeter  House  for  the  Royal  Academy,  as  a 
[iyceom  or  Academy,  and  Exhibition  Room,  and  exhibitions  took  place  here  as 
at«  ae  1790.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Dibdin  for  his  musical  entertain- 
nants.  In  1796  it  became  a  circus  for  horsemanship,  and  Astley  occupied  it  when 
UM  own  theatre  had  been  burnt.  In  1798  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  pulled  down  the  in- 
madcaty  and  eonstmcted  the  new  building  purposely  for  a  theatre  for  musical  per- 
tonnances — an  English  Opera  House,  as  he  named  it,  but  it  remained  unoccupied,  or 
Mwrlj  eo,  as  he  failed  in  getting  a  licence.  It  was  used  occasionally  for  exhibitions  of 
raxioiii  kinds :  Walker  displayed  hisOrrery,  Be  Philipsthal  and  Bologna  their  Phantas- 
nagoria,  Dibdin  and  Laurent  gave  musical  entertainments,  and  Ker  Porter  exhibited 
>iotui«s.  In  1809,  howerer,  Mr.  8.  Arnold,  the  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence, 
opened  the  theatoe,  and  when  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  down  the  company  removed  hither 
for  a  time.  About  1816,  when  Wellington  Street  was  being  formed,  Mr.  Arnold  rebuilt 
ihm  theatre  in  a  handsome  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Beazley.  This  was  destroyed  by 
ixa  in  1830,  and  the  present  building  was  erected  in  its  stead,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Huae  architect. 

The  Vietaria  Theatre,  formerly  the  Coburg,  at  the  corner  of  the  New  Out  and  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  was  begun  in  1816,  and  opened  in  1818.  Beyond  the  ordinary 
riciflsitudes  of  theatrical  property  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  it,  and  little  to  remark 
ipon  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  house,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
ninor  theatres,  that  the  exterior  is  very  phdn,  and  that  a  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
>ld  Savoy  Palace  was  used  in  its  construction. 

C^  the  remaining  theatres  none  have  anything  to  notice  in  their  hiitories.  The 
Frimoe^s  ThmOre^  near  St.  James's  Square,  formerly  the  St.  James's,  was  erected  by  Beaa- 
67  for  Bfaham  the  singer,  who  lost  here  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  his  profession, 
[t  is  now  occupied  for  a  part  of  the  year  as  a  theatre  for  the  representation  of  French 
ixamae  by  a  company  of  French  actors,  with  considerable  success.  The  FrineeBs's 
nsat9<e,  in  Oxford  Street,  is  a  handsome  little  house  of  modem  date ;  so  is  the 
Strand  (now  Punch's  FUiy  Eoiue),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  ;  so  likewise  are 
the  SUintkHrd  at  Norton  Folgate,  the  Pavilion  in  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  and 
the  Mafn^ehme  Theatre  sear  Portman  Market,  the  last  honourably  distinguished  for 
the  performances  of  the  regular  drama,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Warner,  who 
was  for  some  time  an  able  assistant  to  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  effecting  the 
same  good  purpose.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  taverns  at  which  dramatic 
performances  of  a  humbler  kind  are  exhibited,  such  as  the  Eagle  Tavern,  Oity  Road, 
the  Britannia,  Hoxton,  and  many  other  places.  They  are  not  theatres,  however,  and 
10  we  leave  them. 
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Sir  John  H&wkins  gives  a  melimclLoly  view  of  the  opportumties  furnished  to  thenstfi 
and  lower  classei  of  society^  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  soTeiitdeiitli  centtuji  ict  ill 
stndy  aud  eDJojment  of  muaic>  The  nobility  had,  of  caur«e,  private  concerts  of  ^ 
perfonnerS}  &.%  to  a  certiiin  cx^tont,  thoy  had,  probably,  always  been  vrmiitMili  Jl 
have  ;  then,  for  a  clasa  lower  in  position,  wo  find  &  kind  of  public  concede  gndn% 
growing  into  uae,  of  which  the  chief  manager  was  Mr«  John  Banister ;  but  i«  to  III 
people  gcner&llj,  it  seems  the  musical  portion  of  them  was  satisfied  with  enterlai» 
ments  given  in  public-houses,  and  by  performers  hired  by  the  landlord**  Hertr  ^P 
Sir  John,  there  was  no  variety  of  parts,  no  commixtures  of  dlfierent  instramean; 
"  half  a  dozen  of  fiddlers  would  acrape  Belleager's  (or  St.  Leger's)  Round,  or  Jub 
come  Kiss  ine>  or  Old  Simon  the  King,  with  divisiona,  till  themselves  and  their  «^ 
dience  were  tired  ;  after  which  as  many  players  on  the  hautboy  woudd,  in  the  oiil 
harsh  and  discordant  tones,  grate  forth  Green  Sleeves,  Yellow  Stockings^  Gilliaa  J 
Croydon,  or  some  such  common  dance  tune,  and  the  people  thought  it  lair  muaic*^ 
But  a  great  refer  mat  ion  was  at  hand^  though  every  one  was  astonished  at  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  came.  There  was  then  to  be  seen  daily,  walking  through  the  strectt 
of  London,  a  man  distinguished  from  bis  riyals  in  the  same  trade — that  of  leUifig 
small'Coal  from  a  bag  carried  over  his  shoulder — ^by  his  peculiar  musical  cry,  by  kii 
habit  of  Btopping  at  every  book-stall  that  lay  in  his  way,  where,  if  there  ha}^p8Dfli 
to  bo  a  treasiue^  it  was  sure  to  be  caught  up  and  purchased,  and  by  his  ac<[uai&t- 
ances,  many  of  whom,  aa  they  paused  to  speak  to  him  in  the  street,  were  evidenllr 
mombera  of  a  very  different  rank  of  society  to  his.  Ask  any  bystander  you  tee 
gazing  upon  him  with  a  locik  of  mingled  respect  and  wonder,  who  or  what  he  is,  a&d 
you  are  answered— Tb at  is  the  ^'  Suiall-coal  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  i 
performer  in  mnsic,  and  a  companion  for  a  gentleman  any  day  of  his  life/'  It  is,  in- 
deed, Thomas  Britton,  the  founder  of  modem  concerts.  Let  us  follow  him  home:  to 
his  little  coal-shed  and  house  in  Clorkenwell  cheerily  ho  goes,  where  all  traces  of  tKe 
business  of  the  day  soon  disappear  ;  an  hour  or  two  elapses,  and  he  is  in  the  midttof 
a  delightful  circle  of  friends  and  fellow-Hmateurs,  exchanging  sincere  grmtulacicoi^ 
paying  hm  respects  to  now  visitors,  opening  music  books,  and  tuning  his  violin.  Thii 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  circle  for  a  small-coal  man  to  draw  around  him. 

These  interesting  meetings,  which  began  in  167S,  appear  to  have  been  continntd 
till  the  death  of  Britton,  which,  it  is  painful  to  add,  occurred  indirectly  throng 
them.  A  justice  Robe  was  among  the  members,  one  of  those  greatest  of  social  noi- 
sances,  a  practical  joker.  This  man  introduced  into  Britton^s  company  a  ventriloqiust 
of  tho  name  of  Houejman,  who,  making  his  voice  descend  apparently  from  on  higbi* 
aonounced  to  Britton  his  immediate  decease,  and  bade  him,  on  his  kneea^  repcfti  ths 
Lord's  Prayer  by  way  of  preparation.  The  command  was  obeyed ;  and  a  few  di^f 
afterwards  the  subject  of  it  was  lying  a  corpse,  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  his  imagi- 
nation thus  recklessly  and  basely  worked  upon. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  eatablishment  of  the  Bmall-coal  man's  concerts  soon  ex- 
tended itself.  In  one  direction  **  music-shops ''  of  different  kinds  and  different  gmdif 
arose  ;  whilst  in  another,  societies  sprang  into  eidstence  for  the  mere  enjoyment  and 
promotion  of  music  only,  apart  from  any  pecuniary  considerations.    The  first  of  thflMb 
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nd  therefore  the  first  of  such  societies  in  England,  was  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
TonoerUf  established  in  1710,  for  the  practice  of  ancient  vocal  and  instrumental 
Qusic ;  among  the  principal  founders  being  Dr.  Pepusch  and  Bernard  Qates  of  the 
Queen's  Chapel.  A  library  was  commenced  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
aen  of  the  chapel,  the  choir  of  St.  Paulas,  and  the  boys  from  each,  a  powerful  execu- 
iTe  formed.  For  above  eighty  years  did  this  society  exist  (it  was  dissolved  in  1792), 
luring  which  many  and  weighty  were  the  especial  services  rendered  by  it  to  music, 
kpart  from  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  its  general  course.  One  of  these  occurred  in 
L73S.  Handel,  after  rising  to  the  summit  of  popularity,  had  offended  his  more  aristo- 
:ratic  supporters  during  his  management  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and,  in  consequence, 
>een  driven  into  retirement  with  the  loss  of  £10,000,  and  with  a  broken  constitution. 
Lt  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  quarrel  was  still  raging,  and  the  great  musician's 
x>8ition  almost  desperate.  Then  it  was  that,  during  Lent,  the  Academy  brought  for- 
murd  the  oratorio  of  Esther  (which  had  been  composed  by  Handel  for  the  Duke  of 
ZSiandos's  chapel  at  Canons) ;  and  performed  it  by  means  of  their  own  members  and 
die  children  of  the  chapel  only :  the  boys  of  St.  PauFs  having  been  taken  away  by 
Dr.  Greene,  on  the  occasion  of  a  schism  in  the  society,  who  then  opened  the  Apollo 
room  in  the  Devil  Tavern  ;  on  hearing  of  which  Handel,  who  had  been  indirectly  a 
:aufle  of  the  schism,  remarked  wittily,  '*  De  toctor  Creene  is  gone  to  the  tefel ! "  Al- 
though thus  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  the  Academy  exhibited  Esther  with  such 
remarkable  success,  that  Handel  thought  he  might  ti^  the  same  experiment  on  his 
rwvL  account ;  hence  arose  the  custom  of  regularly  performing  oratorios  in  Lent. 
Deborah  was  produced  in  1733,  Israel  in  Egypt  in  1738,  Saul  in  1740,  and  the  Mes- 
liah  in  1741 ;  when,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  mortification  of  finding  such 
vrorks  too  unpopular  even  to  pay  their  expenses,  the  musician  determined  to  quit  the 
country,  and  accordingly  went  to  Ireland.  Pope's  well-known  lines  will  not  be  here 
out  of  place.  Alluding  to  the  quarrel  between  Handel  and  the  nobility^  the  poet,  in 
his  appeal  to  the  Goddess  of  Dulness,  writes — 

"  But  soon,  ah  !  soon,  rebellion  will  commence. 
If  music  meanly  borrow  aid  from  sense. 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands 
Like  bold  Briarens,  with  a  hundred  hands : 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  world  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars*B  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more — 
She  heard — and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore  f 

where  he  was  received  with  a  fitting  welcome,  and  firom  which  he  returned  with  fresh 
laurels  to  London,  in  1742,  to  try  once  more  his  fate.  Samson  soon  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  an  unbroken  career  of  success  commenced  at  last.  Under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Handel's  friends,  J.  C.  Smith,  Stanley,  Linley,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  the  ora- 
torio long  maintained  the  popularity  given  to  it  by  the  author  of  '  The  Messiah ;'  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  century  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ashley  started  in  rivalry  to 
Arnold,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  managers  in  opposition,  adopted  any 
expedients  that  promised  a  temporary  success  ;  among  them  those  of  partially  secu- 
larising and  wholly  vulgarising  the  performances.  From  that  time  oratorios  kept  up 
but  a  kind  of  languishing  existence  that  left  little  to  regret  when  they  at  last  disap- 
peared for  a  time,  to  be  revived  with  a  splendour  of  which  Handel  himself  scarcely 
dreamt. 

The  madrigalians  were  not  idle  during  this  period.    There  was  among  the  members 
of  the  Academy  a  Mr.  John  Immyns,  a  reduced  attorney^  who  satisfied  bis  pecuniars 
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wants  and  hb  musical  tasi^  at  the  »aiDO  time  by  becoming  amanuensii  to  Dr,  IVJ 
pu»oh|  ftDd  copyist  to  tho  Society.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  good  old  dnys  of  s» 
drtgal  flinging,  ho  had  iUe  g^>od  fortune,  lu  no  doubt  he  est^Hzmed  it,  to  ligbi  u^ 
tonia  compoflitions  b^loogiog  to  that  clasa  and  time.  ThencefortU  there  waa  wjthis^ 
for  it  but  to  toaoh  the  world  madrigals.  It  is  n.  significant  fact,  that  he  sought  l^ 
diioiples  at  the  loom  and  in  the  workshop  ;  men  wbotu  be  already  knew,  or  bad  bcuij 
spoken  well  of,  for  their  musical  tastes  and  their  i^ractice  in  psalmody,  Kf^ttnim^ 
says  every  one  tries  to  draw  a  circle  around  him,  of  which  he  may  be  the  cen^;  o«; 
attorney  had  now  found  his  circle,  and  happy  enough,  no  doubts  he  was  in  it :  ei^tcsi] 
ing  the  knowledge  of  its  members,  improying  their  tastes,  deTeloping^  their 
They  met  in  1741  at  the  appropriate  sign  of  the  TweWe  Belb  ici  Bride 
expenses  of  their  music,  books,  paper,  aud  refreshments  being  all  deXrajed  by 
terly  subscription  of  5f. ;  so  that  their  weekly  enjoyments  cost  them  somecbing 
than  6d.  each.  And  it  would  have  done  the  hearts  good  of  some  of  those  old 
poMXi  whose  works  they  revived,  to  know  how  they  performed  them ;  «v 
judg«  of  the  excellence  of  the  Spitalfielda*  weavers  and  their  compamons  by 
what  men  were  attracted  to  their  society  as  members — Dr.  Arno,  Sir  John  Hawlioi^ 
Pra,  Cooke  and  Callcott^in  short,  almost  all  our  great  musicians  down  to  the  fci}! 
present  time. 

In  contrast  with  the  M(jdri<fal  Soci^t/  and  its  plebeian  foundation,  stands  the 
Cfu^f  founded  in  176'2,  says  I>r.  Burncy,  by  the  Earls  of  Eglintoun  and  Marcbr 
other  uoblemun  und  gentlemen,  Imt  which  ^!r.  Gardiner  carries  back  to  "*  the  ioctal 
meetingi  spent  by  Charles  11.  with  pyrcclL  and  other  ton  vivaiU*  of  that  age,*'  Miuie 
owes  much  to  the  early  exertions  of  this  Society.  The  Qlee  may  almost  ba  muI 
hare  originated  with  it.  Up  to  the  year  1793  gold  medal  prizes,  of  the  ralue  of  I 
guineas  each,  were  annually  given  for  the  best  glees^  eanonSy  and  catches.  AsAJ 
among  the  successful  candidates  we  find  the  names  of  Webbo,  Cooke,  the  Eail  ot 
Mornington,  Hayes,  Danby,  Callcott,  and  Stevens.  Two  of  tfaciae  alone— Webktl 
and  Callcott — obtained  nearly  fifty  prizes.  Three  years  later  the  67<^  OfvA  w 
established — something  on  the  plan  of  the  Catch  Club,  but  without  prizes,  Imsit- 
diutely  after  the  establishmeat  of  the  Catch  Club  a  new  evidence  appeared  of  tbe 
rapid  progress  of  music,  as  regards  diffusion,  which,  after  all,  was  the  thing  thca 
wanted,  since  so  many  admirable  composers  had  appeared  within  tho  previous  cen- 
tury, that  good  music  was  at  all  times  available.  Whilst  amateur  and  mingled 
professional  and  amateur  societies  were  tlourisbing  in  one  direction,  and  the  mttsie 
ahops — including  such  really  useful  establishments  as  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  IB 
a  second,  a  something  combining  the  musical  character  of  the  one  and  the  pee^ 
niary  features  of  the  other-^subacription-concerts,  on  a  scale  of  great  BplendovTi 
appeared  in  a  third. 

In  1763,  Abel,  a  distinguished  German  composer  and  performer,  a  pupil  of  tU 
great  Sebaatifin  Bach,  and  Juhn  Christian  Bjich,  the  son  of  the  latter,  commenced 
weekly  subscription-concerts  in  Londoii,  which  for  many  years  were  highly  successful 
Abel  himself  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  tlus  result.  Numcroua  other  coucera 
of  the  same  kind  followed  the  success  of  Each  and  Abel's  experiment ;  the  most  06- 
ticeable  are  the  tmUhtan  CoiicerU,  held  in  the  beautiful  building  then  ttanding  in 
Oxford  Street,  but  which  was  destroyed  in  171*2  by  fire;  the  professional  oono«rti, 
given  in  the  rooms  since  so  famous  in  musical  history,  those  of  ilanovtr  Sf^^m^ 
and  Sahi}mn\  by  far  tho  most  important  of  the  whole.  This  distinguished  forwgi 
violinist,  having  carefully  matured  his  plans  in  1790,  set  off  to  Yioona,  with  Hi* 
gallant  determination  of  bringing  hack  with  him  either  Haydn  or  Moxart,  ta  pcoduM 
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In  person  some  of  their  own  compositions.  Thej  were  so  pleased  with  the  teheaie 
that  both  agreed  to  it,  and  arranged  with  Salomon  that  one  should  oome  orer  one 
7ear,  and  the  other  the  next.  Mozart  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  anange- 
ment ;  but  Hajdn  arrived  in  London  in  1791,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  produced  six  of  the  twelve  grand  symphonies  that  now  add  so  greatly 
to  the  illustrious  musician's  name.  In  1794  he  came  again  to  London,  to  fidfil  a 
similar  engagement  with  the  enterprising  Salomon,  and  the  remaining  six  sympho- 
nies enriched  that  and  the  ensuing  season.  But  Salomon's  claims  upon  the  musical 
world  were  to  be  yet  incalculably  enhanced.  In  1798  he  ventured,  at  hit  own  entire 
risk,  to  bring  out  at  the  Opera  Concert  Room,  Haydn's  grandest  work,  the  *  Creation,' 
bhe  only  oratorio,  it  is  said,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  Handel.  Of  the  matiy 
>ther  subscription-concerts  that  followed  those  of  Salomon,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  those  conducted  by  Harrison  and  Knyvett,  from  1792  to  1794 ;  by  the  same 
[)arties,  in  connection  with  Bartleman  and  Greatorex,  from  1801  to  18S1  \  and  by 
^8.  Billington,  Mr.  Braham,  and  Signer  Naldi,  from  1808  to  1810,  at  WiUis's 
Rooms  ;  whilst  Madame  Catalani,  during  the  same  period,  opposed  them  at  Hanover 
Sqtuxre  Rooms. 

As  to  the  musical  societies  of  the  present  day,  their  name  is  Legion.  We  hare 
ibem  for  all  classes,  of  all  degrees  of  importance,  and  embodying  the  cultivati<m  of 
ill  schools.  Then  again  some  are  for  pure  instruction,  as  the  Royal  Aeademy  of 
Music,  established  in  1822,  and  the  multitudinous  classes  of  Exeter  Hall,  from  which 
iffshoots  are  fast  spreading  into  every  parish  of  the  metropolis,  in  a  great  meaaure 
;hrough  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hullah ;  some  for  the  glorification  of  particular  mu- 
licians,  as  the  Purcdl  Club  ;  but  generally,  of  course,  enjoyment  is  aimed  at,  whether 
t  be  in  the  grand  amateur  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter 
Sail  before-mentioned ;  in  the  Prom^enade  Concerts ;  in  the  Mdodiets^  CM,  one  of 
;he  most  agreeable,  because  the  most  universal  in  its  plan,  of  musical  assemblages ; 
>r  in  the  numerous  Septet  and  Quartot  Societies  which  enliven  our  domestic  circles, 
ind  occasionally  occupy  the  concert-room.  But  pre-eminent  above  all  these,  and  the 
»lder  (existing)  societies  previously  noticed,  and  exercising  over  most  of  them  an 
ndircct  influence  through  their  superiority,  are  the  Ancient  CoTicerts  and  the  Phil- 
\armonic.  The  Ancient  Concerts  were  established  in  1776,  at  a  period  when  the 
asto  of  the  time  promised  to  banish  from  the  orchestra  the  works  of  the  mighty 
nasters  who  had  given  to  it  all  its  true  glory,  und  when  the  older  academy  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  effectual  preventive  influence.  At  the  Concerts  of  Ancient 
tfusic  all  lovers  of  music  of  the  highest  order  were  promised  a  gratification  and  an 
nstruction  that  they  could  nowhere  else  obtain,  and  upon  the  whole  the  institution 
las  redeemed  the  pledges  with  which  it  set  out.  The  original  suggester  of  the 
lociety  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who,  with  the  aid  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
»f  the  first  rank,  also  carried  it  into  effect,  and  with  such  spirit  that  royalty  itself 
>ecame  a  constant  visitor ;  a  great  honour,  no  doubt^  but  attended  ultimately  with 
me  serious  inconvenience.  George  III.  admired  Handel  greatly,  and  in  so  doing 
thared  but  an  almost  universal  feeling ;  but  George  III.  admired  no  one  else,  or  if  he 
lid  caro  to  hear  a  few  notes  of  Purcell,  just  by  way  of  relief,  now  and  then,  why  that 
vas  the  extent  of  his  toleration ;  and  to  this  bigotry  Greatorex,  whilst  director, 
minterruptodly  lent  himself.  It  was  out  of  this  society  that  the  famous  Handel 
Commemoration  arose  in  1784,  and  which,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  upon  which 
t  was  conducted,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  the  great 
nusician's  works,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  strikingly  visible  in  the  grand 
nusical  movement  now  on  foot:  a  movement  that  promises  to  restore  the  old 
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lish  universality  of  feeliag  for  the  art}  with  inoalouUblj  increased  m^ans  for  sto^ 
and  enjoyment,  through  the  advances  that  art  has  made  in  the  hast  two  ot  Ham 
centuries. 

The  Philhatjnonk  wa»  established  in  1B13»  and  from  a  somewhat  similar  motif e  U 
that  which  ori^ated  the  Ancient  ConcertH.  Grand  instrumental  compositioni  of  ik 
highest  ckss,  by  modern  rauaiciansj  hud  ceased  to  luive  a  home,  as  the  more  importai 
of  the  subscription-concerts  before  mentioned  lost  their  popuUrtty  and 
gradually  extinct.  Among  the  early  members  were  John  Cramer,  Clemently 
Horsley,  Biahop^  Attwood,  Fran^^ois  Cramer,  Spagnolettij  and  Braham.  It  wa«  £l 
that  the  man  who  had  before  done  ao  much  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
should  preside  at  the  opening  meeting.  &ilomon,  then  an  old  man,  led  the 
with  a  *'^  zeal  and  al>ility  that  age  had  in  no  degree  impaired."  The  progress  of 
Philharmonic  was  for  some  yeara  equal  to  the  preparation;  and  it  is  imposalhle 
OYer^-estimate  the  services  rendered  by  it  to  the  art  during  that  period*  It  has 
it  must  be  confessed,  slackened  in  its  exertions  ;  there  has  not  been  exhibited 
same  single-minded  enthusiasm.  But  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  will  yet 
arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  from  its  slumber.  The  olyects  for  which  it  waa  inatittii 
were  never  more  (lesirable  than  now  ;  we  might  say  they  were  never  more  generally 
desired.  But  it  is  by  no  petty  effort,  no  absurd  appeals  to  the  love  of  noT«slty  merdj, 
no  yielding  to  the  oiprices  of  fashion,  that  the  Philharmonic  can  recover  iti 
once  overflowing  Hsta  of  subscribers.  It  was  formed  to  load,  and  not  to  follow,  and 
must  roiionble  its  exertions,  if  nccessarj',  in  order  to  place  itself  onoe  more  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ful61  its  mission.  And  if  that  he  grauJ,  what  grand  instruments  are  adi 
in  its  possession  to  work  by  ?  The  Philharmouic  baud  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  J 
world.  It  is  something  in  a  lifetime  to  remembef  that  first  visit  to  tho  Hanoi 
Square  Rooms,  on  one  of  the  eight  Philbarmonic  nights.  Mozart  and  Ilaydni 
BeethoTeo,  Weber,  and  Spohr,  appear  there  as  we  may  nowhere  else  find  them*  uulert 
it  be  at  the  representations  of  their  operas  by  their  own  contrymcn,  when  they 
sionally  visit  us.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  us  a  picturesque  description  of  a 
work  of  Cine  of  the  men  we  hare  namcd^tho  *  Erotca'  by  Beethoven — as  he  heard  it 
perfenned  by  the  Philharmonic  band.  And,  as  it  illustrates  in  an  unusually  clear 
maimer  the  mechanism  of  a  graud  piece  of  instrumental  mtistc,  and,  iucidentaily, 
the  demands  made  by  such  a  work  un  the  skill  of  the  performers,  and  on  the  capacity 
to  guide  and  to  bold  with  an  unfailing  hand,  of  the  conductor, — it  may  not  l»e 
uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  see  it  here.  So  let  us  imagine  ourseU' 
with  the  writer  amidst  the  cro;vded  benches  of  the  concert  room,  wall 
anxiously  for  tho  commencement.  Hush  I  there  is  the  slow  but  sharp  tap^i 
the  conductor.  And  the  *  Ei-oica '  ^*  opens  with  two  massive  shocks,  like  the  firii 
cannon  ;  after  which  springs  up,  apparently  at  a  great  distance,  a  solemn  be 
melody  from  the  violoucelloa,  re-echoed  by  the  grave  and  pensive  horn*  This 
is  taken  up  in  turn  by  all  the  instruments,  gradually  increasiog  and  swelling  in  souad 
to  an  overwhelming  degree.  Tbe  ingenious  author  keeps  the  melody  constantly  in 
view,  playiog  upon  j>lafforms  of  harmony,  while  these  steady  masses  of  sound  aie 
made  to  slide  through  the  different  keys.  At  the  sixty-fifth  bar  a  coUidon  takci 
place,  reiterated  several  time^,  and  between  every  shock  the  dragon-likc  wings  of  the 
violins  dart  among  the  inatruments  with  frightful  asperity.  The  whole  scene  is  wild 
confusion,  in  which  some  of  the  instruments  grow  mad  with  rage.  For  a  moment 
something  like  repose  takes  place,  wben  a  running  fight  is  represented  by  the  violin* 
and  basses  in  stttemto^  driving  after  each  other  with  increased  rapidity.  Successive 
crashes  of  sound  depict  the  battle  in  close  combat ;  the  oboes  and  bassoons  deplore 
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the  fitte  of  the  wounded,  and  out  of  the  crowd  rise  tones  of  despair  and  death.  Here 
the  orchestra  seems  exhausted,  and  discomfited  yoices  try  to  resume  the  original 
melody,  but  always  without  success.  Wide  floods  of  harmony  still  undulate  in  mas- 
■hre  waves,  upon  which  the  double  basses  carry  the  opening  subject  triumphant  to  the 
end.  After  this  most  extraordinary  movement,  the  Funeral  March  is  .hcArd  at  a  dis- 
tuiee— a  strain  of  solemn  beauty  and  simplicity.  This  is  sung  by  the  voices  of  the 
wind  instruments,  while  the  violins  and  basses,  by  soft  touches  at  regular  intervals, 
imitate  the  muffled  drums.  The  weeping  oboe  and  the  solos  from  the  bassoon  fill  the 
whole  strain  with  gloom  and  sorrow.  This  is  followed  by  a  soldier  savage-like  song 
that  runs  into  the  last  movement,  expressing  tumultuous  joy.  The  blaze  of  harmony 
is  intense,  but  agreeably  relieved  by  the  flutter  of  the  violins,  casting  a  veil  over  the 
kmd  instruments  and  mitigating  the  sound.  Near  the  end  is  a  delicious  strain  from 
the  wind  instruments — a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  this  author,  in  his 
inspired  moments,  always  conceived  to  be  at  his  elbow ;  a  few  sublime  crashes  of 
eoond  terminate  this  wonderful  piece."*  The  'Eroica*  was  written  in  honour  of 
Kapoleon  ;  but^  on  his  assuming  the  imperial  robe,  Beethoven — a  determined  repub- 
lican—changed his  title  of  ^^Sinfonia  de  Napoleon,*  to  'Death  of  a  Hero:' 
suggested,  we  might  fancy,  by  the  reflection  that  the  act  in  question  wu  the  death 
of  hU  hero. 

Exeter  Hall  is  distinguished  for  its  musical  assemblies  no  less  than  for  its  religious 
meetings.  Here  are  held  the  meetings  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Societies,  the  old  and 
the  new;  both  instituted  for  the  performance  of  Sacred  Music,  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  oratorios  ;  in  the  original  Society  the  musical  conductor  is  Mr.  Costa,  with 
an  orchestra  of  about  700  performers  ;  the  conductor  of  the  London  (the  new)  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  is  Mr.  Surman,  whose  orchestra  usually  numbers  about  800  per- 
formers. The  organ,  a  magnificent  instrument,  was  built  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  Hall 
ma  completed  in  1831.  It  attracts  little  attention  from  the  passenger,  as  the  frontage 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  exterior  simply  consists  of  a  lofty  portico  formed  of  two 
handsome  Corinthian  pillars,  with  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  street  to  the  Hall  door. 
But  when  any  great  meeting  is  assembled,  or  is  about  to  break  up,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  place.  The  building  stretches  backward  and  extends  to  the  right  and  left 
for  a  considerable  space.  The  Strand  entrance  leads  to  a  wide  passage,  which  at  the 
extremity  branches  off  into  transverse  passages.  Two  flights  of  steps,  which  meet 
above,  lead  to  the  great  Hall,  ninety  feet  broad,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  long, 
and  forty-eight  high.  It  will  hold  four  thousand  persons,  and,  with  scarcely  any 
discomfort,  a  much  larger  number.  The  ranges  of  one-half  the  seats  rise  in  an 
amphitheatrical  form,  and  the  platform,  at  one  end,  is  raised  about  six  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  ^Ye  hundred  persons.  Two  flights  of  steps  extend  from  the  front  row 
to  the  entrances  at  the  back.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  capacity  of  the  great  Hall 
was  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery  at  the  end  opposite  the  platform,  and  two 
or  three  years  afterwards  the  curve  of  the  platform  on  each  side  was  extended  into 
galleries  reaching  a  considerable  distance  into  the  middle  of  the  room  along  the  walls. 
A  still  later  and  greater  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  roof,  upon  more  correct  acoustical  principles,  which  has  mate- 
rially added  to  the  effects  of  the  music.  When  the  Hall  is  quite  filled  the  sight  is 
grand  and  striking. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hullah  to  make  music  popular,  to 
cultivate  the  voice,  and  elevate  the  taste.    At  Exeter  HaU  he  was  so  successful  as  to 
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]»V9  2000  pupils  combimng  their  Toic^  in  melody  before  crowded  ftudieDoet,  i&  ^tf 
executioQ  of  some  of  the  best  or&toriofl,  And  other  musicikl  compositioiifl  of  lli«  higtMfl 
order^  both  English  and  foreign.  In  consequence  of  thii  succeas  it  wat  thought  de^ 
Rirftble  to  bare  ti  buitding  of  their  otrn,  and  a  Music  Uali  wat  erected  in  a  oeiii* 
street  (Charies^  Street)  mnning  out  of  Long  Acre,  from  which,  however,  il  hai  m 
entrance,  though  no  part  i»  there  shown.  It  is  of  red  and  white  brick,  in  a  8oaie«bil 
plain  Klixabethan  style.  It  was  opened  in  1850,  and  is  now  entitled  Sf.  JUmffimi 
HalL  Tho  Concert  llttU,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  tifty'6ve  feet  wide,  ill 
forty  feet  high,  ih  on  the  upper  tioor.  The  ceiling  is  tlat,  but  slopes  towajds  ihe  lidiik 
and  is  divided  into  compartments  by  timber  beams  ;  galleries  run  round  three  ol  ^ 
aides,  the  north,  we«it,  and  south.  The  Hall  will  hold  three  thouauMi  auditaiii  Oi 
the  ground  tioor  are  a  lecture  room,  tifty-oue  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide^  mad  twealjlill 
high,  and  sere  ml  class  rooms. 

There  are  a  few  other  places  of  amusement  where  Music  forms  a  greiit  pert  ihoQ|^ 
not  the  whole  of  the  attructiou.  Such  are  the  iSurtrtf  Zooloffiecd  0«rdsn»^  whisi 
retain,  during  a  (jortion  of  the  summer,  Julltcirn  celebrated  band  ;  CWmerPW  G^rim^ 
which  hjis  in  iMidition  to  music  exhibitions  of  Tarious  kinds  \  but  paramouiK  to 
aU  is  VmuthM^  which  bas  a  bng-establiahod  fame,  even  &om  the  ttine  of  tlu 
certs  of  nightingales  held  there,  as  recorded  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  dowik  to  tile 
present  day,  and  which  we  have  mentioned  at  page  44. 

Music  is  now  therefore  widely  diffused,  taste  h  manifestly  improring,  the  best 
music  draws  large  audiences,  and  though  some  saoritioes  have  to  be  made  ¥^ 
caiion&Uy  '*  to  the  ears  of  the  ground  I tngi,"'  theie  nre  daily  becoming  few«i;  ll 
is  possible,  nay^  even  likely,  that  music  may  again  become  a  popular  amutmaital, 
and  agftiu  be  uiiderstoud  and  comprehended  by  every  one  of  decent  educatiuD*  Dt  b 
Serrc,  who  came  to  England  with  Mary  de  Medio!,  when  she  visited  the  Queen  «l 
Charles  1,^  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  street  music  of  Loudoo  : — *"  In  all 
public  places^  vioiius,  hautboys,  and  other  kinds  of  instnunents  are  so  common,  for 
the  gratification  of  individuals,  that  in  every  hour  of  the  day  our  eiu*i  may  he 
chaimed  with  their  sweet  mtlody/'  Eoglaud  was  then  a  musical  naiiou  ;  but  frooi 
that  time  nearly  to  our  own  her  strcei-mu&ic  became  a  thing  to  be  legislated  againsl. 
It  ought  now  to  be  left  akne,  if  it  cannot  be  encouraged  by  the  State, 

In  the  days  of  £liKabetb,  and  of  James  and  Charles,  the  people  were  auirouoded 
with  music,  and  imbued  with  musical  associations.  The  cittern  was  heard  in  eTeiy 
barber^s  shop  ;  and  even  up  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Tatler '  it  was  the  eame :  '*  Go 
into  a  barWs  anywhere,  no  matter  in  what  diatrict,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  you  will 
hear  the  sounds  either  of  a  liddle  or  guitar,  or  oeo  the  instruments  hanging  up  tome* 
where."  The  barberfi  or  their  apprentices  were  the  pertonners  :  *' If  idle^  they  pass 
tbeir  time  in  Mfo-delighting  music."  Thus  writes  a  pamphleteer  of  I61l7.  Tjre, 
Tallia,  and  Bride — the  latter  the  author  of  the  glorious  *  Non  fii^is^  Ihmine^*  were 
chietly  difitingiiisbed  for  their  church  muaie  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  hut  the  period 
was  still  more  reumrkable  for  it^  madrignlian  composers,  who,  in  number  and  eacei- 
lence,  almost  form  to  mudc  what  the  dramatists  of  the  aame  period  are  to  peetfX- 
M  or  ley  was  one  of  them  ;  Bow  land — the  immortaUsed  of  Shakspere'i  poems  ; 

"  Dowlntid  to  thee  Is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense** — 

wat  another,  whose  madrigals  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  hs  to  give  ten-fold  interest 
to  the  lines  ;  Wilbye,  a  still  greater  name,  was  a  third  :  to  these,  among  many  othen, 
must  be  added,  Ford,  Wtird^  and  Qibbons  ;  the  last  equally  Uluetrious  for  hid  cathcdxal 
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^  ttnsie.    Biiad«iil7  the  growing  procporitj  of  the  aH  WM  urrertad  by  the  dvil  wftn, 
.;  nd  the  enfuing  Commonwealth,  when  music  and  maiicians  were  alike  proscribed  ; 
^j  althoiii^  it  is  a  noticeable  trait  in  Cromwell's  character  that  he,  who  had  so  just  an 
j*  tpfoeeiAtioQ  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  art  as  to  purchase  the  Cartoons,  seems  to  hare 
..  been  also  derotedlj  attached  to  music  in  its  sublimest  forms.    When  the  great  organ 
"^  if  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  forcibly  remored,  the  Protector  caused  it  to  be  care- 
^  faSlj  taken  to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  and  placed  in  the  gallery,  where  it  formed 
_,  cme  ef  his  especial  enjoyments,  when  he  could  steal  an  hour  from  the  absorbing  cares 
^!  if  tha  state,  to  come  hither  and  listen.    Hingston  was  his  organist,  who  gave  occa- 
^  ■Wial  concerts  in  his  house,  and  these  Cromwell  also  attended.    No  doubt  musicians 
^  yeanied  fnr  the  termination  of  a  period  so  generally  fatal  to  their  pursuit ;  but  when 
^  thai  deeire  was  gratified  by  the  Restoration,  the  result  was  anything  but  what  they 
mnft  have  anticipated.    It  was  a  pity  that  the  French  people  did  not  derise  some  ez- 
^  pedient  of  attaching  permanently  to  their  country  a  monarch  who  was  so  fond  of  all  that 
J  belonged  to  them,  and  had  so  little  respect  for  his  countrymen.    With  French  manners 
^  and  French  literature,  French  music  also  accompanied  or  followed  the  returning  steps 
if  the  long-exiled  prince«    And  although  the  impulse  preyiously  giren  was  too 
^  powerful  to  be  suddenly  checked,  and  great  Btitith  composers  still  occasionally  ap- 
~  peared,  &shion  did  as  much  as  it  could  to  keep  down  such  attempts,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  succeeded.    But  in  this  reign  an  erent  of  some  novelty  and  of  great  importance 
occurred,  the  influence  of  which  in  preserving  a  certain  amount  of  pure  taste,  and  con- 
sequently of  genuine  relish  for  the  excellence  of  the  native  school,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Doctor  King,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  found  the  barbers  degene- 
rating in  their  accomplishments,  and  he  assigns  the  cause :    '^  Turning  themselves  to 
periwig-making,  they  have  forgot  their  cittern  and  their  music."    The  cittern  twanged 
then  in  the  barber*s  shops  in  the  fresh  mornings  especially  ;  and  then  came  forth  the 
carman  to  bear  his  loads  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares.    He  also  was  musical. 
We  all  know  how  Falstaff  describes  Justice  Shallow :  "  He  came  ever  in  the  rear- 
ward of  the  fashion,  and  simg  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutcbed  housewives  that  he 
heard  the  carmen  whistle.*'    He  had  a  large  stock  of  tunes.    In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,'  one  of  the  characters  exclaims,  '*  If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the 
street,  and  I  find  him  not  loth  to  keep  him  off  of  him,  he  will  whistle  him  and  all 
his  tunes  over  at  night  in  his  sleep."     Half  a  century  later  even,  "  barbers,  cobblers, 
and  plowmen,"  were  enumerated  as  **  the  heirs  of  music."    Who  does  not  perceive 
that  when  Isaac  Walton's  milk-maid  sings, — 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love," 

she  is  doing  nothing  remarkable  ?  These  charming  words  were  the  common  pos- 
session of  all.  The  people  were  the  heirs  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  music.  They  had 
their  own  delicious  madrigals  to  sing,  in  which  music  was  '*  married  to  immortal 
verse," — and  they  could  sing  them.  Morley,  writing  in  1597,  says,  "  Supper  being 
ended,  and  music-books,  according  to  custom,  being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  part,  eariiestly  requesting  me  to  sing  ;  but  when, 
after  many  excuses,  I  protested  unfeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to 
wonder — ^yea,  some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up."  In  a 
condition  of  society  like  this,  the  street  music  must  have  been  worth  listening  to. 
**  A  noise  of  musicians,"  as  a  little  band  was  called,  was  to  be  found  everywhere  ;  and 
they  attended  upon  the  guests  in  taverns  and  ordinaries,  and  at  "  good  men's  feasts  " 
in  private  houses.  In  '  The  Silent  Woman,'  it  is  said,  **  the  smell  of  the  veoison, 
going  through  the  streets,  will  invite  one  noise  of  fiddlers  or  other ; "  and  again, 
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"They  hm&  mUMignuoa  of  ill  feuU  ;  there  *a  good  correspandeiice  belwixt  tbem  ^ 
the  LotLdoa  eooks/'  Feaats  were  then  not  m^re  occasion  i  for  gluttotij  s&nd  druu^^ih 
nesS)  as  iliej  became  id  tba  nesit  gGuerfttion.  Aj  tbe  dfuiikcuuej»3  went  on  rTiCTe»^ft|. 
the  ttt«te  for  music  went  on  dimi&L^hlng*  In  this  Bext  centurj,  the  *  Ti,t]«r  *  wrii& 
"  In  Italy  aathing  la  moro  frequent  than  to  hear  &  cobbler  workiug  to  aa  c^ttA  tise; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  our  honest  countrymen  have  m  little  an  incliimtion  to  mvsk, 
thftt  the  J  seldom  begin  to  aiug  till  ihey  are  dtunlc.''  Thus  w€  w^nt  on  tllj  the  he^ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  indeed  later,  Tho  street  music  was  an  indicitiv  d 
the  popular  taste.  Hognrth^s  blind  hftuthoy-player^  and  hin  sbriekiag  b^iUAd-fiiifer^ 
are  no  caricatuiea.  The  execrable  sounds  which  the  lame  and  the  hliEid  ptoJoced  wen 
the  mere  arts  of  mendi«anej.  The  principle  of  extorting  monej  by  h]deou«  sotindi  wu 
earned  aa  far  as  it  could  go  by  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Keiling,  called  Blind  JmK 
who  performed  on  the  €ageolet  with  hia  noie.  Every  deBcription  of  street  exhibition 
wis.8  accompanied  with  these  terrible  noi&es.  After  the  peace  our  thoroughfares  grv 
dually  resounded  with  the  sotnewhat  improved  melody  of  the  streei-«iiigtera  of  pirii 
An  Italian  was  now  and  then  imported  vrith  his  guitar  ;  and  his  knowleilge  of  Im- 
mony  compensated  for  hb  aomewhal  cracked  voice-  Ail  at  once  glee^ngero  started 
up  ;  and  they  are  now  common.  Then  a  ''  noise ''  or  two  of  really  tolerable  instiu- 
meutd  pi^rforn^ers  were  to  be  f&und  in  Portland  Place  and  other  streets  of  the  w«st ; 
and  even  those  who  were  familiar  with  Eo^aini  might  s^top  to  listen* 
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XXXVI.    METROPOLITAN   RAILWAY   STATIONS. 


tm  the  ooune  of  our  work  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  illustrate  the  general 
tnagitiitude  of  the  metropolis  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  it ;  but  few  items  in  this 
aai^htj  whole  give  so  yivid  an  idea  of  what  London  truly  is  as  is  furnished  by  its 
Bailway  Termini — those  gates  of  the  world  through  which  ^e  have  only  to  pass,  put 
m  our  wishing  (or  traTolling)  cap,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  we  are  presently  either 
roaming  among  the  sublime  mountains  of  Wales  or  Scotland — following  with 
antiquarian  interest  the  route  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  inyading  French  army,  vid 
Southampton — looking  for  the  samphire  on  Shakspere's  cliff  at  Dover ;  or,  if  we  are 
31  a  great  hurry,  whirling  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  Paris  or  Cologne, 
M>waTds  Italy  or  Vienna,  towards  Siberia  or  Timbuctoo.  And  apparently,  before 
uany  years,  all  destinations  will  be  about  the  same  as  regards  the  hour  occupied — 
four  only  mode  of  measuring— or  as  regards  the  comfort  and  safety  with  which  they 
nay  be  reached.  For,  seriously,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  sit  down  now  satisfied  that 
traveUing  has  reached  its  climax,  as  it  would  have  been  when  the  first  of  those  excel- 
lent coaches  started  which  reached  York  from  London  in  a  week,  Qod  willing.  One's 
health,  no  doubt,  requires  that  there  should  be  a  little  interval  between  shaking 
kiands  with  friends  at  parting  in  London,  and  doing  the  same  with  others  on  meeting 
at  Brighton  ;  but  really  the  amount  of  that  interval  promises  to  depend  upon  some 
Bucb  considerations  only. 

The  revolution  which  the  metropolitan  railways  have  wrought  in  our  locomotive 
capabilities  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when  we  contemplate  the  revolution 
fcliey  must  yet  work  in  mental  and  moral  phenomena — ^blending  together  more  and 
knore  intimately  all  countries  and  peoples,  all  religions,  philosophies,  feelings,  tastes, 
customs  and  manners,  through  the  agency  of  the  great  social  harmoniser,  personal 
conTcrse.  We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  speak  much  longer  of  mere  visitors  to  and 
from  London,  but  of  London  going  to  see  the  country,  the  country  coming  to  see 
Xiondon— of  London  running  over  to  inquire  how  all  goes  on  in  Paris,  Paris  returning 
the  compliment  in  the  same  way :  already  we  perceive  eleven  hours  is  the  allotted 
time  for  passing  from  London  to  Paris.  Through  a  great  portion  of  Europe  the  same 
kind  of  conmiunications  are  preparing;  and  we  may,  in  short,  almost  anticipate  the 
time  when  we  shall  make  as  little  fuss  about  the  tour  of  the  world  as  of  a  tour 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  when  we  shall  talk  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
and  so  on,  as  of  so  many  stages  for  refreshment — a  little  longer,  certainly,  than  those 
of  a  stage  coach,  but  still  more  nearly  akin  to  them  than  to  anything  else. 

We  now  propose  to  notice  first  and  briefly  some  of  the  more  striking  individual 
features  of  our  metropolitan  railways ;  and  then  to  devote  the  remainder  of  our  paper 
chiefly  to  a  view  of  the  economy  of  a  metropolitan  station — a  subject  of  considerable 
interest,  and  not  entirely  without  novelty  to  general  readers. 

EusTON  Station. 
^  This  will  perhaps  ever  remain  the  most  important  and  most  remarkable  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  British  dominions.    At  no  other,  London  Bridge  excepted,  do  so  many  pas- 
sengers alight  and  depart ;  at  no  other  are  tickets  issued  to  so  many  places ;  at  no 
other  do  the  striking  features  of  the  railway  system  display  themselves  so  forcibly. 
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Most  pctBOias  are  now  aware  that  the  London  and  North- Wee  tern  Railinj,  t 
metropolitan  torminus  of  wUicb  is  at  Euston  Square,  is  a  collection  of  m&nj  < 
railways,  which,  by  araElgatiifttion,  leasees  and  purcha-Hcs,  have  graduall/  com#^ 
one  management,     Tho   London  and   Bircriingham,  the  Grand  Junction,  the 
Chester  and  Birmitighiini,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  all  great  comp 
and  all  having  branches  niniung  out  of  their  main  lines,  amalgamated  in  It 
in  the  Fuhse<juent  period  of  five  years  many  new  branches  have  been  made,  and 
purchases  and  leasings  effected.    The  result  is  that  the  Coni^>any  h*i3  now  control  oti 
more  than  5(K)  niilca  of  railway,  besides  supplying  working  power  for  miwij  J 
ailditioiial  miles*     It  ha^  under  ita  ownership  lines  from  Preston   in  the 
Ixjndon  iu  the  south;   from  Oxford  in  the  south-west  to  Leeds  in  the 
from  Peterborough  iu  the  cast  to  Liverpool  in  the  west.     For  all  this  exUnaUl 
work,  the  Euaton  terminus  is  the  great  station. 

When  thid  termiiuis  was  first  formed  a  small  number  of  houses  in  Seymour  1 
.ind  streets  adjacent  were  purchased  ;  but  the  necessary  extensions  of  T«eenl  tc! 
have  led  to  the  purchase  of  an  immense  amount  of  house  property,  and  th<s 
iiow  occupies  a  compact  area.  Almost  every  vestige  of  the  original  station 
removed,  except  Mr.  Hardwick^s  Doric  entrance  ;  for  it  was  found  imp 
engraft  the  new  buildings  conveniently  on  the  oM,  and  therefore  the  station 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  The  entrance  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  i 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  station  ;  it  does  not  accord  in  architectural  style  witi  t 
other  part  of  the  building  ;  and  it  renders  no  more  service  than  does  the  marble  i 
at  Cumberland  Gato.  It  mu^t  depend,  therefore,  for  its  character,  on  it^  meriU Ml 
isolated  structure  ;  hut  these  merits  are  certainly  great.  The  entrance  U  a  Idod  * 
lofty  gate w ay T  like  the  entrance  to  a  temple,  flanked  by  smaller  iron  gates.  Witi 
putting  forth  any  particular  claims  to  originality,  this  work  has  the  merit  of  exb 
the  Grecian  Boric  upon  a  scale  l>cforo  unattempted  in  modern  times,  and  Car  i 
iug  that  of  the  generality  of  ancient  example3.  The  columns  are  eight  feet  i 
inches  in  diameter  ;  owing  to  their  being  of  such  large  dimensioni  they  are  not  i 
solid  tluroughout,  but  have  a  hollow  core.  The  structure  is  upon  the  plan  of  j 
propyheum  ;  that  is,  it  forms  a  covered  entrance,  open  at  both  cudSj  surmount 
pediment.     The  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  70  feet. 

Those  who  remember  the  station  in  its  old  form  will  know  that  within  the 
gateway  there  was  an  ante-court,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  low  range  of 
ofhces.    But  the  whole  of  these  have  been  removed ;  the  court- yard  has  been  enlai<ged| 
the  offices  on  the  east  and  west  are  walled  off ;  while  the  north  side  is  occupied 
V^  the  new  hooking  and  other  officer,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  iu 
world.     Entering  by  a  number  of  doorways,  aronud  which  are  troops  of  porters  J 
to  assist  passengers  arriving  with  their  luggage,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  TestHi 
corridor,  paved  with  tesselated  tileii,  made  by  Minton  of  Stoke.    It  waa  well  toil 
the  new  statiou  as  a  theatre  l\»r  testing  this  material;  but  the  friction  of  so| 
thousands  of  feet  has  already  given   a  very  dusky  hue  to  the  coloura  of 
Within  this  corridor  is  the  groat  hall — a  room  which  none  hut  a  great 
would  be  daring  enough  to  build.     It  never  foils  to  strike  with  astonishment  j 
passengers  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time.     It  receives  all  the  down  or  out  [ 
^from  the  first-clitss  express  to  the  humble  "Parliamentary;"  all  enter 
before  entering  the  booking  or  pay  offices.     The  hall  is  large  and  lofty,  and  i 
in  a  stylo  of  conisiderable  splendour.     On  the  south  are  the  entrance  paasttgef 
the  vestibule  just  spoken  of ;  on  the  east  and  west  are  the  doors  to  the  bookiu|^i 
and  other  rooms,  with  a  narrow  gallery  of  communication  above.    On  the  north  t 
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is  an  elegant  double  staircase,  leading  to  the  committee  and  other  rooms  in  which 
the  directors  and  their  servants  assemble.  Near  the  comers  of  the  room,  just  below 
the  ceiling,  are  bas-reliefs,  representing  some  of  the  principal  towns  served  bj  this 
railway,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.,  in  symbolic  or  emblematic 
form.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  refreshment  table  of  singular  form  :  a  circular 
ring,  laden  with  refreshments,  around  the  exterior  of  which  the  passengers  can  make 
their  small  purchases  prior  to  the  starting  of  a  train.  The  size,  style,  cleanliness, 
order,  and  general  arrangement  of  this  noble  hall,  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  great 
Company  whose  revenues  alone  could  bear  the  charge,  and  whose  amount  of  business 
oould  render  such  a  place  necessary.  The  decorative  features  were  a  little  complained 
of  by  some  of  the  cautious  shareholders  on  the  score  of  expense  ;  but  the  objections 
have  died  away. 

From  this  splendid  hall  doors  lead  on  the  right  and  left  to  the  booking-offices, 
which  are  so  large  and  well  arranged  that  two  or  three  trains  can  be  dispatched 
almost  simultaneously  without  confusion.  The  principal  offices  are  on  the  right  or 
east ;  and  these  lead  to  the  departure  platform,  which  has  existed  from  the  first,  but 
which  has  undergone  repeated  extensions  and  improvements.  The  left,  or  western 
booking-offices,  lead  to  a  newer  departure  platform,  which  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  growing  traffic  of  the  line.  The  offices  and  side  railway  for 
the  parods  department  are  still  further  westward,  occupying  the  entire  side  of  a 
street.  The  arrival  platform  (for  all  or  most  of  the  trains  arrive  at  a  platform  of 
immense  length)  is  on  the  east  of  the  railway ;  and  beyond  this  is  a  stand  at  which 
omnibuses  and  cabs  take  their  rank  when  a  train  is  about  to  arrive.  All  the  pas- 
senger arrangements  are  comprised  within  a  compact  block  of  buildings,  bounded  by 
Seymour  Street  on  the  east,  and  Whittlebury  Street  on  the  west ;  but  northward  of 
this  there  is  a  very  large  space  occupied  by  carriage-sheds,  repairing-shops,  store- 
houses, and  other  buildings  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  working  stock  of  the 
railway.  One  of  these  buildings  is  a  smith's  shop,  with  sixteen  forge  fires  ranged 
round  a  central  shaft,  which  has  a  somewhat  ornamental  appearance  given  to  it :  the 
building  contains  lathes,  boring  machines,  punching  and  screw-cutting  engines,  and 
much  other  apparatus,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  16-horse  power. 

After  leaving  this  station  northward,  we  find  four  lines  of  rail  extending  through  a 
deep  cutting  to  the  Camden  goods  station.  This  cutting  had  to  be  made  through  a 
somewhat  treacherous  soil ;  and  the  sides  are  bounded  by  lofty  brickwork  of  immense 
thickness,  pierced  here  and  there  with  drain-pipes.  But  even  this  did  not  suffice ; 
the  engineer  found  that  the  walls  showed  indications  of  bulging  in,  and  they  have, 
consequently,  been  braced  across  the  top  with  iron  girders  of  enormous  size  and 
strength.  The  vastness  of  this  bricked  cutting  is  well  seen  from  certain  points  near 
the  Hampstead  Road. 

Cakdeic  Station. 

This  station,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  goods  station  for  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel, 
and  is  reached  from  Euston  Square  by  a  continuous  ascent.  The  Euston  Station 
occupies  twelve  acres,  but  this  at  Camden  Town  covers  a  much  larger  area.  The 
arrangements  for  a  locomotive  department,  a  carriage  department,  and  a  goods 
department,  are  here  carried  out  on  an  immense  scale,  but  there  is  no  passenger 
station.  When  the  railway  was  first  formed  the  passenger  terminus  was  here ;  but  as 
this  is  a  remote  point  (although  not  so  far  as  the  Paddington  terminus  from  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis),  it  was  resolved  to  incur  the  vast  additional  expense  of  extendin^^ 
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the  lino  to  Euston  Square.  The  Birmingham  and  the  Great  Western  Ijnet  spprai^ 
Tery  neur  together  in  the  immediate  viciuitj  of  Kensal  Green  ;  and  it  w»i  thoogjkl 
that  if  a  short  jtmetion  were  made  at  that  spot  the  Euston  Station  might  Accomiiio>lali 
both  companiea.  This  idea  had  aome  iutlueDce  in  detcnuinitig  the  plan  of  foor^am 
of  raiU  from  Camden  Town  to  Euston  Square  ;  hut  whatever  may  hare  hten  liii 
Tiew»  of  some  of  the  parties,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  junction  has  not  be* 
made  ;  and  each  of  the  two  great  termini  ha«  as  much  traffic  as  it  can  conT«4ii< 
manage.  When  the  extension  was  first  formedi  landowners'  scruples  preyailed  to 
an  extent  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  locomotives  on  the  part  of  the  line  south  of 
Town,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  bad,  therefore,  to  devige  means  to  bring  the  tnuna  to 
Station  by  other  moans.  He  laid  down  an  endless  rope  from  Camden  to  Ei 
Station,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  ;  by  this  rope  the  trains  were  drawn  up 
incline,  whereas  the  descent  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  come  in  the  oppoaii 
direction  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone.  For  many  years  the  arrangements  wfi 
thus  conducted;  but  great  delays  and  expenses  were  consequent  upon  the  systasi; 
and  the  Company  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  penuiision  to  bring  tlidr 
locomotives  to  Euston  Square,  They  are  kept  there,  however,  only  for  m  tibed 
time,  and  in  such  numbers  only  as  are  necessary  for  trains  alK>ut  to  atari  ;  for  tbt 
dep6t  is  at  Camden  Town,  So  frequent,  nevcrthelessj  are  the  arrirals  and  defi&rtoica 
of  triiinj<;,  that  the  hissing  locomotive  is  heard  nearly  all  day  long  in  the  nonbem  put 
of  the  Kuston  tcnninuB. 

The  Camden  Station  is  rcratirkayilc  both  for  its  vastness  and  the  extensirc  opera- 
tions there  conducted,  Wh^^n  a  train  arrives,  and  the  services  of  the  loeomotii'e  can 
1)0  dispensed  with,  it  is  drawn  over  a  cavity  or  fire- pit,  and  the  red  hot  fuel  is  raked 
out  into  the  pit,  and  is  quenched  with  cold  water.  The  driver  **  blows  ofT"  the  fitam 
occasionally,  to  clean  th*j  boiler;  and  there  is  a  weekly  removal  of  the  sedinkciil 
which  collects  within  the  boiler.  The  efigine  is  transferred  to  the  engine-shcd»  whcrt 
it  is  examined  all  over,  and  the  lamps  removed  for  examination  and  clt^aning ;  th« 
foreman  of  tbo  fitters  examines  after  the  <lriver,  the  superintoudont  after  tlie  fore- 
man ;  and  if  either  one  detects  a  defect  which  had  escaped  thti  notice  of  hh  sul>ordi- 
natc,  the  latter  is  fined.  There  are  coke  ovens  at  the  station,  to  furnish  a  portioci  ©f 
the  large  supply  of  coke  re<|uircd  ;  and  there  is  one  spot  where  coke  is  kept  red  hot 
during  day  and  ni^ht,  to  l)e  shovelled  into  the  fire-places  of  locomotives  when  wtajted, 
in  order  to  save  time.  On  commencing  a  journey,  the  loeomolivo  obtains  its  supply 
of  cold  coke  in  the  tender,  and  hot  coke  in  the  firt-place— a  quantity  from  one  to 
two  and  ti  half  tons,  according  to  the  size  and  kind  of  engine.  It  then  receives  ttl 
water  Biipplyr  uBually  enough  for  about  40  miles.  The  driver  has  a  chronometer  or 
good  time-keeper;  and  he  also  has  a  time-bill  given  him  by  a  ekrk,  in  which  he  nnisl 
enter  the  time  at  which  he  reaches  each  station.  There  are  pilot  or  extt^  eagiMi 
always  in  readiness  at  the  Camden  Station,  with  their  steam  up. 

The  following  account  was  given  to  the  Gauge  Commissioners,  in  1845,  of  the  lime 
occupied  in  unloading  goods  waggons  at  the  Camden  Station  : — "  At  1  fji*  W 
waggons  amved  at  the  shed  from  Manchester,  which  were  instantly  commcaeed 
unloading,  the  men  and  the  road  waggons  being  in  attendance  purposely  f<ir  ihem. 
These  were  all  unlorided,  and  the  contents  of  ten  of  them  reloaded  into  the  roaJ 
waggouB,  in  1  hour  and  40  minutes.  From  1  to  2  o'clock  there  were  49  men  employed 
at  the  work  ;  and  from  2  o'clock  to  40  minutes  past  2,  b  more  men  were  ompbyii 
making  57.  The  loading  consisted  entirely  of  Manchester  packet  or  bales,  well  packed 
and  corded,  and  weighing  from  1  to  4  cwt.  each,  which  wore  nil  removtsd  by  cmne?. 
two  af  the  cntiQoa  being  worked  by  engine  power/* 
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At  the  Camden  Station,  the  goods  warehouses,  the  coal  depots,  the  coke  ovens  and 

.^  depdts,  and  the  -waggon  repairing  shops,  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  line  of  rails, 

.   as  are  likewise  the  engine-houses  for  the  goods  trains  ;  while  on  the  western  side  are 

.   the  engine-house  for  the  passenger  locomotives,  aud  the  shops  for  repairing  locomotives. 

",  Northward  of  these  buildings  are  workshops  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  goods 

waggons,  in  which  many  of  the  tools  are  worked  by  steam  power.     There  is  also  a 

1  massive  polygonal  building,  planned  to  receive  twcnty-iive  goods  locomotives ;  the 

,.  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  in  brickwork  ;    the  roof  is  mainly  of   cast  and 

wrought  iron.    At  the  entrance  are  coke  stores,  engineers'  waiting-rooms,  and  various 

offices.    The  finest  buildings,  however,  at  the  Camden  Station,  are  the  passenger 

'    locomotive    sheds ;     they   are    400  feet   long  by  90  in   width,   and    are    planned 

^   to  receive  forty  locomotives  at  a  time.     There  are  generally  about  twenty  here  in 

store,  so  necessary  is  it  to  have  an  available  reserve  of  steam  power.    Large  as  are 

I    the  resources  of  this  great  station,  nothing  is  done  here  beyond  such  works  as  are 

'   requisite  to  maintain  the  locomotives  in  daily  working  efficiency ;  the  heavier  repairs 

being  carried  on  at  Wolverton. 

At  the  Camden  Station  a  junction  has  been  made  (although  not  yet  in  working 
order)  with  the  Dock  Junction  Railway,  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on. 

The  railway  curves  westward  immediately  after  leaving  the  Camden  Station,  and 
passes  through  a  deep  cutting  to  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  about 
1120  yards  in  length ;  a  ventilating  shaft  rises  from  near  its  centre.  The  eastern 
entrance  to  the  tunnel  has  a  somewhat  imposing  architectural  character  given  to  it ; 
but  the  western  is  quite  plain.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  this  tunnel 
occurs  the  Kensal  Green  tunnel,  320  yards  in  length.  The  line  next  forms  a  junction 
with  the  West  London  Railway,  to  be  noticed  in  a  future  page ;  and  it  afterwards 
enters  the  open  country,  where  we  will  leave  it. 

Paddinoton  Station. 

The  Paddington  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  or  broad-gauge  system  is  the  least 
ornate  of  any  in  London.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  warehouse- 
arches  under  a  roadway,  than  of  a  metropolitan  station  of  a  railway  which  earns  its 
jC20,000  per  week.    There  is,  however,  no  deficiency  of  interior  accommodation. 

This  grand  undertaking,  which  has  many  features  distinguishing  it  from  all  others, 
consisted  in  the  first  instance  of  a  railway  of  118  miles  from  London  to  Bristol. 
Branches  to  Windsor,  Oxford,  Basingstoke,  Hungerford,  Gloucester,  &c.,  have  raised 
this  length  to  about  250  miles.  The  Company  has  also  acquired  more  or  less  control 
over  every  mile  of  the  broad-gauge  system,  either  by  purchase,  leasing,  or  working 
contracts,  viz.  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  the  South  Devon,  the  South  Wales,  the  Wilts 
and  Somerset,  the  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  the  Ox- 
ford and  Wolverhampton,  &c. 

Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  all  the  broad-gauge  railways,  introduced  two  very  im- 
portant changes  into  railway  practice — an  extension  in  the  width  of  the  gauge,  and 
a  new  mode  of  laying  down  the  rails.  This  latter  was  the  use  of  continuous  timber 
bearings  beneath  the  rails,  instead  of  the  stone  blocks  or  the  cross  sleepers  employed 
on  other  lines  :  these  continuous  bearings  have  since  been  employed  on  some  of  the 
other  lines.  But  the  gauge  is  the  more  important  point.  The  national  rail-gauge 
(so  to  speak)  is  four  feet  eight  inches  ;  but  Mr.  Brunei  thought  that  many  advantages 
would  be  gained  by  making  the  gauge  fifty  per  cent,  greater :  this  he  has  accomplished 
against  all  difficulties,  financial  and  parliamentary.  We  believe  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  travelling  public  are  satisfied  with  the  broad  gauge  ;  but  the  at- 
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tempt  of  ibat  gtkugc  to  q)reiMi  itaelf  northward  or  southward  of  its  origmol  nmU, 
into  the  naiToW'gauge  territories,  has  occasioned  the  waste  of  man j  mUlions  of  mabc^ 
add  cvintinual  heartburnio^s  lictwcen  tho  several  Compatiics.  The  Great  Wesiem  bu 
been  at  war  with  itjj  ncighhours  for  ten  years  ;  amd  the  ** battle  of  tlie  gauges**  b 
again  renewed,  after  a  temporary  respite,  in  the  vicinitj  of  Birmingham.  This  ii 
sad  folly  J  any  eucecss  on  cither  side  will  lead  to  reprisals  on  the  other.  The  Nortli 
Western  would  not  have  striven  to  reach  Oxford,  had  not  the  Great  Western  stretched 
its  aniLs  to  grasp  Biriuiogbam.  If  we  draw  a  small  circle  which  shall  include  Bir* 
mingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton  within  its  limits,  we  shall  find  that  thrice 
aa  much  capital  has  been  expended  on  rail  way  ^^  as  is  necessary  for  the  di^trict^  and  with- 
out even  well  supplying  it — solely  owing  to  the  gauge  war.  But  these  details 
us  beyond  our  present  purpose. 

Whatever  be  the  length  of  broad-gauge  lailway  (the  length  now  actually  op«D  tf 
about  512  miles)«  the  Padditigton  Station  is  the  natural  metropolitan  terminus  for  it.  X« 
other  has  the  requisite  broad-gauge  arningemeuts,  nor  does  this  possess  those  of  the 
narrow  guu^^e.  There  is  thus  a  strong  line  of  distinction,  which  gives  to  th«  broad-gauge 
system  many  features  of  vastness  which  its  rival  does  not  possess.  The  locomoLifCf 
and  tho  carriages  are  all  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Some  of  the  locomotives,  with  Ihs 
tender  and  tho  supply  of  coke  and  water,  weigh  60  tons  j  and  the  ordinary  second- 
class  carnages  will  accommodate  72  passengers. 

On  arriving  at  the  Paddington  Station,  we  find  that  the  Westboume  cowsh-foad 
goes  over  it  at  a  con;^iderable  elevation,  The  booking-offices  and  waiting-rooms  are  in 
the  arches  uuder  the  roadway  ;  the  passenger  carriages  and  buildings  are  northwaiti 
and  the  gooil^  department  southward.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  this  station 
was  intended  to  bo  only  temporary,  and  this  accounts  for  its  himible  patchwork  ap> 
pearance  ;  great  difliculties  have  lain  in  the  way  of  any  extension  to  a  more  central  spot, 
and  the  directors  have  therefore  striven  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  one^  The 
gencnil  approach  to  tho  station  is  from  what  is  called  theBishop*s  Road  at  Paddington, 
with  tho  Paddington  Canal  Basin  on  the  east  and  the  goods  station  on  the  west  This 
goods  station  has  hitherto  been  a  very  wilderness  of  a  place  in  appearance,  but  it  it 
gradually  assuming  a  condition  more  analogous  to  those  of  other  Companies.  Some 
of  the  arches  under  the  Westboume  Boad  are  occupied  as  before  noticed  ;  while 
others  arc  carriage  entrances  and  exits.  On  proceeding  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
roadway  we  find  two  depiarture  platforms,  one  for  long  uud  one  for  short  traffic,  and 
arrival  and  subsidiary  platforms^  quite  adequate  to  tho  whole  of  the  tnetro]»oUtsii 
trade  of  the  broad-gauge  system.  Northward  of  these  are  the  sheds  for  the  loco* 
motives  and  carriages,  and  the  shops  for  repairing  such  of  tho  rolling  stock  ms  dt>m 
not  require  to  be  sent  to  the  great  deji6t  at  Swindon.  The  whole  of  these  sbedi, 
shops,  warehouses,  store-rooms,  booking-offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  other  buildiogs, 
exhibit  a  degree  of  rudeness  which  contracts  surprisingly  with  many  of  the  stations 
on  the  Great  Western  line,  and  still  more  with  the  beautiful  Eustou  and  Caindea 
stations.  The  Company  has  obtained  an  Act  for  building  a  magnificent  hotel  at  Pad- 
dington ;  a  hotel  is  certainly  wanted  ;  but  it  will  have  some  very  rough  and  dirtj 
neighbours  in  the  surrounding  buildings. 

After  the  line  leaves  the  Paddington  Station,  it  passes  close  by  Kcnsal  Gresa 
Cemetery  (in  which  the  panting  locomotives  of  tho  rival  gauges  are  occauonally  to  ho 
heard  both  at  once),  and  |)roceeds  in  a  shallow  cutting  towards  Acton,  and  so  onwird*i 
generally  at  a  slight  elevation,  towards  the  west. 
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West  London  Railway. 

This  unforiiiii&tc  little  speculation  has  become  almost  a  byword  and  a  joke. 
Punch  long  ago  took  it  under  his  care  ;  and  it  is  only  since  it  has  ceased  to  work  at 
ill,  that  the  jokes  and  banter  have  ceased.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  railway  of  three 
niles  which  has  had  a  distinct  Company  to  manage  it ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
ibeolute  no-traffic  necessitates  or  induces  the  closure.  Yet  has  it  been  a  theatre  of 
nuch  speculation  and  negotiation.  The  history  and  present  state  of  the  undertaking 
nay  be  presented  in  a  few  lines. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  page  that  the  two  great  lines  of  railway  pass  very 
lear  each  other  at  Kensal  Green.  This  led  to  a  project  for  connecting  them  with 
;ach  other  and  with  the  Thames  near  Chelsea.  A  line  of  two  or  three  miles  was 
planned,  starting  from  the  Birmingham  Railway,  descending  by  an  incline  to  the 
jlreat  Western  Railway,  and  extending  thence  southward  to  the  Kensington  Canal, 
vhich  was  purchased  by  the  Company  as  part  of  their  scheme.  The  new  scheme  was 
railed  the  **  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Thames  Junction  Railway  ;**  but  this  name 
iras  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  "  West  London."  The  railway  has  been  con- 
itructed,  and  the  respective  junctions  made.  The  most  remarkable  engineering  work 
>n  the  line  is  a  tunnel  passing  the  Paddington  Canal  at  a  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
m  iion  suspension  road-bridge ;  there  are  thus  three  different  lines  of  traffic,  at  as 
nany  different  levels.  There  is  a  narrow  road  leading  out  of  the  Harrow  Road  near 
kensal  Green  Cemetery,  from  whence  we  can  obtain  a  view  of  the  singular  arrange- 
nents  at  this  spot,  arrangements  which  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Hosking.  This 
iriew  embraces  the  intersection  and  point  of  communication  of  the  West  London 
EUilway  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  road-bridge  over  the  latter,  the  south 
mtrance  to  the  gallery  by  which  the  West  London  Railway  is  passed  under  the 
Paddington  Canal,  the  canal  with  its  towing  paths  over  the  railway,  and  the  iron 
urch  suspension-bridge  which  carries  the  road  in  one  span  upon  a  diagonal  over  both 
he  railway  and  the  canal.  We  have  thus,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  existing  of 
ihree  distinct  modes  of  public  traffic  upon  the  same  spot  at  three  different  levels ;  a 
mblic  carriage  road  passing  over  a  first-rate  navigable  canal,  and  both  over  a  railway 
n  communication,  and  of  course  of  equal  lateral  magnitude,  with  the  two  principal 
ail  ways  in  the  kingdom.  The  gallery  under  the  canal  is  of  breadth  sufficient  for  a 
louble  line  of  rails ;  the  canal  has  a  water  way  under  the  bridge  30  feet  wide,  with 
»  feet  6  inches  depth  of  water,  and  two  towing  paths  each  12  feet  wide  at  the 
larrowest ;  the  bridge  has  a  carriage-way  20  feet  wide,  with  two  footways  of  five  feet 
tach  clear  of  the  ribs,  making  a  total  roadway  of  30  feet ;  and  the  span  of  the  iron 
krched  ribs  which  carry  the  bridge  is  70  feet  in  the  clear. 

When  this  smallest  of  railways  was  finished,  attempts  were  made  to  develop  a 
iraffic;  but  the  great  Companies  did  not  render  much  assistance  towards  this  de- 
relopment.  Few  passengers  from  the  north  or  the  west  would  wish  to  be  set  down 
kt  Kensington  instead  of  Paddington  or  Euston  Square ;  and  only  a  small  tonnage  of 
^oods  could  be  profitably  shifted  at  Kensington  for  transference  to  the  Thames  down 
,he  Kensington  Canal.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  new  impulse  was  thrown  into 
,he  undertaking,  by  projects  for  a  branch  from  Kensington  to  Sloane  Street,  and  for 
mother  branch  along  or  near  the  canal;  but  these  plans  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
}ompany  sank  into  something  very  like  bankruptcy,  and  the  property  was  just 
vithin  reach  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  when  the  two  great  Companies  stepped  in 
knd  rescued  it.  By  an  Ad  obtained  in  1845,  the  railway  is  leased  to  the  Birmingham 
Company,  the  Great  Western  having  the  power  to  use  it  on  equal  terms.    The  West 
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London  CompAuj  U  to  receive  a  oertaiu  perceniage  of  the  grost  trmffic  pusiirg  cwi 

the  line;  but  uiifortunntely  the  lewinja:  Company  t»«  not  found  it  wortb  fr^iU  In 
work  this  most  pitiable  of  railways  and  cotuequeutly  the  Wei^t  Loodon  diridiai 
ever  ftince  the  formation  of  the  OoiDpauj  in  183G,  hm  been,  to  use  &  Stock  Kr''**iffT 
phrase,  "nil/'  An  Act  has  been  obtttined  by  the  leasing  Company  form  ThaoMi 
branch  from  Kensington,  but  this  also  10  in  abeyance. 

If  the  reader,  on  the  road  from  Keusingtoa  to  Hammersmttb,  were  to  look  nm$h- 
ward,  be  would  see  the  closed  't^nninus*  of  the  West  London  Railway;  and  on  thi 
road  from  Buys  water  to  Acton  might  bo  seen  the  similarly  closed  Bajsw&ter  Statioft; 
ftirthor  north  may  be  seen  the  junction  with  the  Qreat  Westera ;  and  &t  tlie  soit 
northern  point  the  junction  with  the  Birmingham.  There  was  an  expectatioti  thai 
the  West  London  Railway  would  be  used  to  convey  excursion  visitors  to  the  Qrmi 
Exhibition  iH4  Kensington  instead  of  vid  Euston  Square;  but  no  signs  of  »uch  iii 
advancement  are  viMible  up  to  the  time  of  printing  this  sheet^  and  we  may  learc  th# 
silent  railway  without  further  comment. 

King's  Cnosa  Station. 

The  station  now  being  formed  at  King's  Cross  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  aoi 
moEft  important  neiu*  London.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  actual  area,  we  bclieTe  it  eiceli 
all  the  rest.  It  will  be  the  metropolitan  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Hatlway, 
by  which  the  shortest  route  will  be  obtained  (and  conseijuently  the  route)  to  Yoflr 
shire  and  Newcastle. 

Few  newspaper  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  struggle  which  occurred  respecting  thil 
northern  tmffic  in  1844-5-6-7.  There  were  the  *  London  and  York/  the  *J>irert 
Northern/  the  '  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,'  the  *  Hull  and  Lincoln,'  and  numercui 
other  schemes,  all  intended  primarily  to  shorten  the  distance  from  London  to  the 
north ;  while  tbu  Midland  and  the  Eastern  Counties  Companies,  to  preserve  their 
own  property  from  invasion,  also  planned  'direct'  schemes.  The  prindp&l  result 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  1546,  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway^  which  was  a 
kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  London  and  York  with  the  Direct  Northern  achemen 
Otber  Acts  have  been  obtiiined  in  subsequent  years,  which  tend  to  give  to  the  Oreat 
Northern  system  a  position  of  great  magnitude.  The  nurthem  part  of  the  Uue»  from 
about  Doncastcr  to  York,  hm  been  abandoned,  or  at  least  guspended,  under  arrmnig^ 
ments  with  the  older  Companies;  but  there  will  be  a  tolerably  direct  line  &en 
London  to  Poncaster,  a  loop-line  from  Peterborough  by  Boston  and  Lincoln  te 
Bawtry,  another  line  li-om  Boston  to  Grimsby,  a  branch  from  Hitchin  to  Cambridge^ 
and  many  smtiller  branches.  More  than  220  miles  of  the  whole  system  are  D<»w 
opened,  and  tbe  rest  is  n^ipidly  progressing.  TLc  operations  have  been  oonducieil 
under  scTcre  motietary  pressure;  but  the  energy  and  sanguine  anticipations  of  febi 
directors  have  sunnounted  all  difficulties ;  and  there  are  growing  indications  of  a 
large  trade. 

The  site  of  the  former  Small-Pox  Hospital  is  that  chosen  for  the  terminus  of  I2m 
Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  at  the  present  time  a  Tast  wilderness,  with  the 
remains  of  raxed  houses  strewed  around.  The  destruction  of  property  has  boee 
immense.  la  the  first  place  the  hospital,  with  the  adjacent  Fever  Hospital,  hsn 
been  removedj  and  new  Rtructures  built  at  the  Company's  expense  near  Highgsie. 
Then,  all  the  houees  which  bounded  those  hospitals  on  the  north  have  been  remored 
to  give  an  approach  to  the  terminus;  and  lai^tly,  the  whole  of  the  property  on  the 
west  tide  of  Maiden  Lane,  from  the  New  Road  to  the  canal,  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground|  and  the  Lane  itself  doubled  in  width,  to  gire  a  commodious  roadHipprottch  i^ 
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the  goods  station  north  of  the  canal.  The  buildings  were  all  of  a  very  humble 
character,  except  the  hospitals,  but  the  expense  of  purchase  must  nevertheless  have 
been  very  large.  We  might  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  northern  station  (presently 
to  be  noticed)  might  have  sufficed  tolerably  well  both  for  passenger  and  goodf 
traffic,  and  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  thereby  saved ;  but 
the  directors  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  that  matter.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  from  the  New  Road  to  the  canal,  but  the  sites  of 
whole  streets  of  destroyed  houses,  and  the  preparations  for  forming  the  permanent 
tennlnus ;  we  will  therefore  transfer  our  view  further  north. 

At  the  spot  where  the  Regent's  Canal  passes  under  Maiden  Lane,  the  present 
ttation  of  the  Company  commences,  and  extends  thence  to  a  great  distance  north* 
westward ;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Maiden  Lane,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
canal ;  the  bridge  has  been  rebuilt,  and  made  double  the  former  width,  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic.  The  extension  railway  to  the  permanent  or  southern  station 
passes  under  the  canal;  but  this  part  of  the  works  is  as  yet  unfinished.  All  the 
arrangements  for  passenger  traffic  at  this  station  are  temporary ;  for  it  is  ultimately 
to  be  only  a  merchandise  station.  In  its  latter  character  it  will  be  very  large  and 
complete.  On  the  west  of  the  present  passenger  station  is  a  goods  shed,  600  feet 
long  by  350  wide,  terminating  with  a  row  of  warehouses  several  stories  in  height,  for 
the  reception  of  com,  fiour,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  There  are  numerous 
cranes  for  loading  and  unloading  the  waggons ;  and  also  traps  or  overhanging  plat- 
forms to  afford  facilities  for  barges  on  the  canal  to  receive  or  discharge  goods* 
The  great  warehouse  also  conmiunicates  directly  with  the  canal  by  an  inclined 
tunnel. 

The  Company  evidently  contemplates  a  very  large  coal  trade.  The  best  Yorkshire 
coals  are  idready  supplied  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis  at  VJs,  per  ton,  by  the 
Company  s  own  servants  and  waggons  ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  large  sale  that  can  make 
this  price  remunerative.  The  works  now  being  executed  in  connection  ¥rith  the  coal 
department  are  very  large.  There  will  be  four  large  groups  of  stores,  of  fifty  bays 
or  compartments,  each  capable  of  containing  seventy  tons ;  thus  affording  storage  for 
fourteen  thousand  tons  of  coals.  An  ingenious  contrivance  allows  the  coal  to  pass 
horn  the  waggon  to  the  lower  level  of  the  store  without  serious  shock  or  breakage. 
In  the  store-floors  are  shoots,  six  to  each  bay,  through  which  the  coal  can  either  be 
discharged  in  bulk,  or  the  floor  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  of  their  being  easily 
put  into  sacks.  The  locomotive  and  carriage  departments  of  the  Company  are  north- 
west of  the  goods  and  coal  departments ;  and  the  whole  together  occupy  an  area 
of  about  forty-five  acres. 

The  railway,  after  leaving  the  station,  passes  under  Maiden  Lane,  under  Copenhagen 
Fields  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  Caledonian  Road,  and  over  the  Holloway  Road.  There 
is  a  timnel  at  Homsey,  another  near  Southgate,  and  three  more  near  Potter's  Bar. 
At  Welwyn  occurs  a  inagnificent  viaduct  of  42  arches,  each  30  feet  wide  by  97  feet 
high  :  it  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  ;£80,000.  Between  Welwyn  and  Hitchin  are  two 
more  tunnels ;  but  beyond  Hitchin  the  works  become  of  a  lighter  character.  The 
railway  has  not  yet  been  the  media  of  any  notably  large  passenger  traffic  ;  but  the 
Company's  arrangements  for  accommodating  Great  Exhibition  visitors  seem  to  be 
judicious  and  liberal,  and  will  probably  bring  the  King's  Cross  terminus  into  great 
requisition. 
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Shoreditch  Station. 

The  Slionsditch  Station  belongs  to  a  Compiiny  vthkh  has  h*d  a  veiy  sea  of  tnolk 
to  wade  through.  The  Eristcm  Counticsr  Railway  was  planned  from'  Loiii 
Korwich,  vi4  Colchester  aud  Ipswich  ;  but  the  Company  spent  between 
and  Colchester  all  the  eripital  which  should  have  carried  them  to  NorwicL  llr 
iuordinnto  and  certainly  disgraceful  extortions  of  one  or  two  landowners  ^tcaIIj  imp^ 
vcri»hed  the  Company  ;  white  the  engineer  met  with  repeated  difficulties  which  Uid 
both  his  skill  and  the  dircctora*  patience.  Moreover,  the  line  passes  ihroiigh  a  pawlj 
agricultural  district,  which  has  not  paid,  and  will  not  pay,  equally  with  a  maatt&fi" 
turini^  county.  Again,  the  Company  has  had  to  ward  off  opposition  by  ajonal, 
and  leases,  frequently  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The  result  of  all  this 
that  the  shareholders'  dividends  have  been  few  in  number  and  small  in  amounL 

The  original  terminus  for  this  railway  was  planned  somewhere  in  the  BcUiail 
Oreen  neighbourhood ;  but  it  was  soon  felt  to  be  desirable  that  the  line  sho«I4 
advance  further  west,  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Shoreditch.  This  has  been  efltcted 
at  a  great  expense,  for  although  the  house  property  destroyed  was  of  a  poor  c 
it  was  very  dense  ;  and  the  line  is  carried  wholly  on  brick  arches.  When 
was  projected  to  Cambridge  and  other  north-eastern  to\?ns,  a  terminus  was  d 
Islington  ;  hut  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Company,  the  N' 
and  Eastern  consented  to  use  the  Shoreditch  Station  inEtead  ;  and  the  line  is 
by  a  curve  from  Tottenham  to  the  other  railway  at  Stratford,  instead  of  being  carried 
from  Tottenham  to  Islington.  At  a  later  period  the  two  Companies  amalgamated ; 
and  still  more  recently,  working  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Norfolk 
Company  {lirandon  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth),  and  with  the  Eastern  Union  Com- 
pany (Ccdchester  to  Ipswich,  Bury,  and  Norn  ich)  ;  so  that  the  Shoreditch  Station  now 
accommotiatcs  the  who!©  East-Anglian  dis^trict  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  Matij 
minor  links  have  from  time  to  time  been  adde<l  to  this  chain  ;  and  the  outposti  of 
tho  unite^l  Companies  may  be  now  said  to  b©  Peterborough,  Wells,  Yarmouth,  Lcmt* 
Btofl;  Harwich,  North  Woolwich,  and  London. 

Tho  Shoreditch  Station  is  not  a  large  one,  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  traffic,  aiil 
much  caution  is  ret|uired  in  the  arrangements.  There  is  a  spacious  court  in  front  of 
the  station,  to  give  access  to  the  various  offices  ;  and  as  the  railway  it*elf  is  on  i 
considerable  elevation,  the  roads  of  approach  are  somewhat  steep.  The  Company  s 
offices  are  on  the  west  side,  the  booking-offices  on  tho  north  side,  and  the  arrir&l 
platform  on  the  west  side  of  the  central  building.  Immediately  be^'ond  the  statioa 
buiiJinga,  the  carriage  shed*  tsprcad  out  in  long  lines.  The  coke  stores  and  water- 
tank  are  placed  near  a  siding  close  to  the  main  lino ;  beyond  them  is  a  <iding  for 
light  goods  traffic,  such  as  milk,  pouitry,  aud  dead  meat.  The  North  Woolwich  w)d 
other  short  traffic  is  accommodated  by  a  separate  branch  and  sheds.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  tho  metropolitan  termini  whoso  goods  station  is  on  arches,  rttised  con^- 
derably  above  the  level  of  the  street  j  in  all  other  cases  (with  tho  trifling  exeeptioa  at 
Feachurch  Street)  the  goods  stations  have  been  so  managed  that  waggons  and  carti 
could  come  up  to  them  on  a  level  ;  but  this  is  not  tho  case  at  Shoreditch  ;  and  llie 
defect  (for  a  defect  it  cert^iinly  is)  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  all  parties  concerned 

The  arrangements  of  tho  goods  station  are  thus  de8cril>ed  in  Mr.  Weale's  *  LondoQ 
and  its  Vicinity : ' — ^"  On  the  rails  level,  upon  a  series  of  arches,  are  the  spare  linei 
upon  which  stand  the  trucks  prepared  for  departure,  or  which  may  have  arrived  from 
tho  country.  The  ^uays  for  loading  or  unloading  the  goods  are  situated  on  the  lower 
level;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  level  of  the  streets ;  and  the  waggons  are  respectively 
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ised  or  lowered  by  means  of  two  Bteam  lifts.  These  quays  and  lifts  are  on  the 
>rthem  side  of  the  main  line ;  and  the  former  consist  of  two  ranges  of  warehouses, 
Tanged  on  somewhat  different  principles.  The  eastern  warehouse  consists  of  two 
ts  of  rails  in  the  centre,  with  a  platform  for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  a  cart-road 
r  the  side  of  each  ;  the  western  consists  of  a  double  set  of  rails  in  the  centre,  with 
series  of  bays  or  indentations,  able  to  receive  a  waggon  in  length,  and  with  two  rails, 
here  are  thus  sixteen  turn-tables,  and  quay  space  for  the  broadsides  of  twenty-four 

aggons,  besides  end  space  (so  to  speak)  for  two  more The  steam  lift  is  able 

»  raise  nominally  thirteen  tons,  which  in  all  probability  is  a  maker's  exaggeration  ; 
r  it  can  be  very  rarely  that  more  than  eight  tons  can  be  put  upon  it  at  once.  The 
jight  of  the  lift  is  twenty-four  feet ;  the  engines  twelre-horse  power.  On  the  «p,  or 
Tival  side,  is  an  immense  warehouse  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  com  and 
^cultural  produce.  It  contains  three  sets  of  rails  on  the  upper  level,  by  which 
le  waggons  can  be  run  into  the  interior  of  the  store,  and  is  six  stories  in  height. 
•,8  capacity  is  intended  to  be  such  as  to  receive  60,000  quarters  of  com." 
The  railway  extends  from  the  Shoreditch  terminus,  almost  due  eastward,  on  arches, 
early  all  the  way  to  Stratford.  There  is  a  small  station  at  Mile  End ;  and  at  Bow 
;curs  a  junction  with  the  Blackwall  Extension  Railway  ;  at  this  point  also  it  crosses 
le  railway  from  Camden  Town,  presently  to  be  noticed.  At  Stratford  there  are  so 
lany  junctions  that  great  caution  becomes  necessary  ;  on  the  left,  or  north,  the  Cam- 
ridge  or  Peterborough  line  branches  off;  in  front,  or  eastward,  extends  the  original 
ne  to  Colchester  and  Ipswich  ;  on  the  right,  or  south,  branches  off  the  short  line  to 
orth  Woolwich ;  while  at  the  centre,  where  all  these  lines  meet,  are  situated  the 
(tensive  locomotive  and  repairing  shops  of  the  Company.  This  Stratford' depdt  is 
tuated  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  is,  so  far,  much  better  placed  for  its 
bject  than  the  lofty  Shoreditch  Station. 

FsifCHiTBCH  Station. 

We  next  transfer  our  attention  to  a  Company  whose  operations  cover  a  very  small 
pace,  but  which  has  contrived  to  expend  on  them  an  immense  amount  of  capital, 
he  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  received  its  Act  in  1836,  and  was  then  called  the 
Commercial  Railway ;  *'  but  this  name  was  changed  in  1839. 

The  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  had  originally  some  peculiarly  individual 
^tures  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  metropolitan  railways,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
ict  that  no  locomotive  engines  were  used  on  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  down 
assengers  very  frequently.  Accordingly  there  was  an  endless  rope,  nearly  six  and  a 
alf  miles  long,  or  double  the  length  of  the  railway,  attached  to  two  powerful  engines, 
ne  at  Blackwall  and  one  in  London.  A  train  starting  from  the  latter  was  so  ar- 
anged  that  the  Blackwall  carriages  were  foremost,  and  the  carriages  for  all  inter- 
lediate  stations  similarly  placed  in  order.  At  a  signal,  given  by  means  of  the 
lectric  telegraph,  the  Blackwall  engine  began  to  wind  up  the  rope,  thereby  drawing 
he  attached  carriages  towards  it.  On  approaching  the  first  station  the  carriage 
estined  for  it  was  detached  from  the  train  by  the  guard,  and  stopped  by  a  brake  ; 
nd  the  same  proceeding  took  place  at  all  the  other  stations.  Whilst  drawing  the 
rain,  the  Blackwall  engine  had  at  the  same  time  of  course  unwound  the  other  part 
>f  the  rope  attached  to  the  London  engine,  which,  in  its  turn  winding  up,  drew  back 
he  train,  with  all  the  carriages  which  before  starting  had  been  attached  to  tbe  rope, 
f herever  they  were.  The  same  line  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  was  used  both  for  going 
nd  returning.  This  remarkable  result  was  in  great  measure  accomplished  through 
hat  beautiful  invention  of  our  own  times^  the  electric  tdegraph.    Its  importance  here 
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may  be  underataod  when  we  state  that  it  was  not  only  necasfiarj  for  the  atten* 
eacb  torminus  to  know  when  the  train  wa«  about  to  start  from  the  opposite  c: 
of  the  linOi  but  also  wheu  the  carriages  at  all  the  five  inteimediate  siaiioai  ■« 
rcadj. 

But,  skilful  as  were  these  arrangements^  the  rope  traction  waa  not  commercially  fli^ 
cojisful  ;  the  ropej*  frequently  broke,  even  when  made  of  iron  wire,  and  the  espcHi 
of  the  two  large  stationary  engines  were  seriously  high*  When^  moreoTcTf  il  •¥ 
contemplated  by  the  CotDpany  to  make  their  uDBuccessfiU  railway  more  pfospcoB 
by  exteosiona  and  junctions  with  longer  liues^  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  ofaettlil 
unless  similar  means  of  traction  were  adopted.  The  Contpaoy  has  formed  a 
Ime  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  Stepney  to  the  Bow  Station  of  the  Eastem 
Railway  ;  and  soon  after  this  wa;^  opened,  the  gauge  of  the  Blackball  Railway^ 
reduced  to  the  national  gauge  of  5f>J  inchee  (it  had  preyiously  been  grtrnMet^t 
locomotives  were  substituted  for  rope  traction* 

Tbc  traffic!  on  this  railway  is  a  remarkable  one.  So  f ar  aa  regards  the  d?<-'^>'-t«  "^ 
Black  wall,  Poplar,  Stepuoy,  Shad  well,  ikc,  they  are  too  poor  (although  deij> 
lated]  to  pay  for  the  maintenanee  of  any  but  a  cheap  railway  ;  and  no  traffic  -.n*;  u 
likely  to  accrue  will  ever  pay  for  the  present  enormously  expensive  line^  which  hu 
cost  at  least  £300,000  per  mile.  But  the  river  terminus  at  Blackball  ia  worth  id«ii« 
than  any  of  the  inland  stations.  The  steamboats  which  leave  the  pier  at  tki 
tei-ininus  for  Grecuwich,  Woolwich,  Graveseud,  Margate,  and  other  places,  give  me  to 
a  large  traflic  along  the  few  miks  of  this  railway,  ciipeciully  in  tbe  aummer  luoatbi^ 
and  it  is  to  this  traffic  that  the  Company  mainly  looks  for  its  profits.  The  rule  bii 
been  to  make  the  total  fares  frum  Loudon  the  same,  whether  a  ])a$genger  iteams  tbi 
whole  way  down  the  Thaoics,  or  shortens  the  time  of  tranait  by  making  the  railwiy 
trip  to  Black  wall,  and  there  takes  boat.  Many  attempts  hate  been  made  to  exteod 
the  inland  trade  by  l>ranche«,  and  the  extension  to  Bow  was  made  with  this  view; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  Company  haa  received  very  little  benefit  from  itJi  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  Counties  line.  The  Camden  Town  and  Black  wall  Railwty 
promises  better  things. 

In  respect  to  stations  the  Blackwall  Railway  presents  little  calliiig  for  notice.  1!^ 
metropolitjiu  terminus  was  origiruilly  in  tbe  Miaories ;  but  as  thin  was  deemed  loo 
far  eastward,  an  extension  was  afterwards  made  to  Fenchurch  Street,  at  an  enonnoiii 
outlay,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  purchased.  The  Fencbureh 
Statiou  is  plain  and  neat,  and  is  well  served  by  omnibuKcs  from  various  parw  of 
London  ;  but  it  is  too  Email  for  any  great  increase  of  traffic  beyond  the  present  limiUi 
while  its  goods  station  is  of  the  humblest  possible  kind.  The  iuterraedJate  station! 
at  Bhadwell,  Limelion.'^e,  West  India  Docks,  and  Poplar,  are  rory  small,  but  sufficient; 
while  the  Stepney  Station,  on  account  of  the  junction  with  the  Bow  line,  is  \uT^, 
but  is  wofiilly  rough  and  rude.  The  Blackwall  terminua  ii  larger  ;  the  station  pre- 
sents a  good  urchitectural  fai,'ade  towards  the  river,  and  the  general  arraDgementi  alt 
convenient. 

Tea  Cakdxit  awd  Docks  Railwat. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  designate  this  railway  in  a  few  words.     Its  full 

"London  and  Birroiiigham  and  East  and  West  India  Docks  Junction  Railway      

awful  affair,  which,  in  such  a  business-like  age  as  the  present,  ought  to  be  ahortesed 
in  some  mode  or  other.  We  will  call  it  the  Camden  and  Docks  Railway.  U  wu 
designed,  priuifwily,  as  a  means  of  bringing  goods  traffic  from  the  Camden  Statioa  to 
the  Decks  and  the  Thames  j  it  has  always  belonged  to  an  independent  Compaoy,  Wl 
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Ihe  Birmingham  Company  has  a  close  interest  in  it.  The  plan  of  the  engineer  was  to 
intersect  as  little  house  property  as  possible  ;  and  this  plan  has  been  carried  out  very 
ikilfully,  by  skirting  the  metropolis  on  north  and  east,  where  a  few  vacant  spots 
are  still  to  be  found.  It  commences  by  a  junction  at  the  Camden  Station,  where 
•everal  buildings  have  been  removed  for  its  accommodation.  It  crosses  Camden  Town 
%t  a  great  elevation,  with  wide  bridges  over  the  Hampstead  Road  and  College  Street ; 
gaining  the  still  open  fields  near  Copenhagen  House,  it  passes  south  of  the  Model 
Prison,  and  thence,  in  a  walled  cutting,  beneath  the  streets  of  Bamsbury  and 
Islington,  to  the  point  where  Islington  and  Highbury  meet ;  it  thence  goes  eastward 
to  Kingsland,  Dalston,  Hackney,  Homerton,  and  Hackney  Wick.  At  this  last-named 
point,  facing  the  extreme  north-east  limit  of  the  new  Victoria  Park,  it  bends  almost 
due  south,  and  passes  near  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  to  a  point  on  the  Blackwall 
Railway  midway  between  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  It  also  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Blackwall  extension  line  at  Bow,  and  thereby  gains  access  to  the  Fenchurch 
Station. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  railway  was  intended  principally  for  goods'  traffic ;  but  as  the 
arrangements  are  not  yet  complet<Ki  for  this  traffic,  the  directors  have  made  a  remarkably 
bold  experiment  in  respect  to  passengers.  As  all  the  suburban  villages  or  parishes  near 
which  it  passes  have  cheap  omnibus  communication  with  the  heart  of  London,  an  attempt 
was  made,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Blackwall  Company,  to  establish  an  equally 
cheap  railway  accommodation.  Trains  are  dispatched  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
Camden  Town,  calling  at  intermediate  stations  at  Islington,  Kingsland,  Hackney,  and 
Bow,  and  conveying  passengers  either  to  Fenchurch  Street  or  to  Blackwall ;  one  fare 
is  charged  for  each  class  to  any  or  all  of  these  distances — ^viz.,  6d,  for  first  class,  and 
4d.  for  second  ;  and  for  these  charges  passengers  can  travel  from  Camden  Town  to 
Blackwall  or  to  the  City,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Moreover,  day  tickets  are 
issued  at  three-fourths  of  these  fares.  The  result  is,  that  persons  can  travel  sixteen 
miles  for  6d.,  in  second-class  carriages  superior  to  those  on  most  of  our  railways. 
The  traffic  which  has  already  arisen  is  very  large,  and  is  pretty  equally  diffused 
among  all  the  stations.  The  goods  traffic,  when  it  commences,  will  be  of  a  wholly 
different  character. 

In  respect  to  construction,  the  most  noticeable  features  in  this  railway  are  the 
wrought  plate  iron  bridges  which  cross  the  several  roads  :  they  are  cheap,  efficient, 
and  easily  put  up.  The  railway  crosses  the  Great  Northern  line  near  Maiden  Lane, 
at  a  great  height ;  and  whether  owing  to  treacherous  soil,  or  to  some  other  cause, 
many  disasters  occurred  at  this  point  before  the  works  arrived  at  completion. 

London  Bridge  Station. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  river,  and  visit  the  stations  on  the  Surrey  side ;  stations  which 
arc  fully  as  interesting  as  those  already  touched  on. 

Perhaps  no  station  in  the  kingdom  has  been  the  theatre  of  more  struggles  by 
contending  Companies  than  that  at  London  Bridge,  on  account  of  four  Companies 
using  the  same  terminus.  The  lines  of  the  whole  are  connected  together  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  Thus,  for  a  short  distance  there  is  but  one  line,  though  of  im- 
mense width ;  then  the  Croydon  and  Epsom  Railway  diverges  to  the  right,  forming 
to  Croydon  also  the  Brighton  and  Dover  lines  ;  from  Croydon  the  last  two  depart  in 
undivided  companionship  as  far  as  Redhill,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  London, 
where  they  separate  to  seek  each  alone  its  respective  destination.  Such  were  the 
arrangements  so  long  as  the  Companies  remained  disunited  ;  but  leasings  and  amal- 
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gamations  have  rendered  the  London  Bridge  Station  a  wholly  difiercnt  one  ftoiai 
with  which  trayellcrs  were  f&miliar  a  few  jears  ago.  Let  us  briefly  trace  the#e 

First  cam©  the  Oreenmch  Railway.  The  Act  for  this  was  obtained  in  1833,1 
the  line  wai;  Etiishcd  at  the  enormous  cost  of  a  million  sterling,  for  less  thaa 
milefi  of  length.  The  next  in  the  field  was  the  Croydon  Railway  (1835).  Ai  ttal 
could  not  conveniently  obtain  a  separate  terminus  near  London^  it  was  agreed 
should  start  from  a  middle  point  on  the  GrcL-nwich  Une,  and  pay  toll  for  ih6 
two  milea  of  thtit  Hue.  The  third  stage  was  the  Bnqhton  Bailwajy  which,  alki 
unprecedented  parliamentary  expenditure  in  a  struggle  with  rival  Companies, 
finally  determined  on  in  1836,  and  planned  so  an  to  start  from  the  Croydon 
at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  Croydon.  We  thus  find  that  the  Croydon  had 
toll  to  the  Grcenwicb,  and  the  Brighton  to  pay  toll  to  both  j  but  as  if  thi* 
complication  enough,  another  memher  of  the  group  appeared  1»y  the  Act  far  the 
Hail  way,  in  1&37  ;  this  was  to  start  from  the  Brighton  Railway  near  Reigate,  and  vii 
to  pay  toll  to  all  the  other  Companies  for  the  length  f^asscd  over, 

SuiAi  uere  the  preHaiinary  arrangements  ;  s\ich  the  *  cause  of  quamel,*  as  we  maj 
well  term  it ;  now  for  the  aoluttou  of  the  quarrel.  The  Greenwich  Company  wideoed 
their  lino  to  accommodate  the  other  Companiea,  but  charged  so  high  for  the  aoeoa- 
modation  aa  to  dissatisfy  them  all  without  much  enriching  their  own  exchequer.  The 
Brighton  Company  had  in  like  mnnner  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Croydon;  »ifc4 
the  Dover  against  the  Brighton.  After  many  threatened  schemes  of  opposition^  isd 
much  uaelesa  expenditure  of  capita!,  the  four  Companies  beoinie  two.  The  Dorer 
took  a  lease  of  the  Greeowich,  and  the  Brighton  amiUgamated  with  the  Croydon ;  and 
the  London  Bridge  tenninus  has  ever  since  belonged  conjointly  to  two  powcifnl 
Companies. 

The  efiects  of  these  rivalries  and  leasings  have  been  to  entail  immense  cost  at  the 
station.  The  original  station  for  the  Greenwich  Railway  was  a  small  and  humhle  one-, 
but  the  formation  of  the  longer  railways  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  larger  «ta- 
tion^  a  greater  width  of  raits,  and  a  more  convenient  approach.  The  three  Companici^ 
Croydon,  Brighton,  and  l>over  (or,  as  they  were  briefly  called  in  the  com.mittee'r&ci>mi 
of  lie  House  of  Commons,  the  B,  C,  and  1)  Companies)  joined  in  these  vrorksj  and  con- 
tributcd  in  certain  ratios  towards  the  cxpen(»e ;  the  Joint  Station  Committee  bei&f 
elected  from  the  three  Boards  of  Directors.  It  was  under  this  arrangement  that  the 
London  Bridge  Station  was  built,  which  existed  until  within  the  hwt  few  monthi^  Intt 
of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains.  It  has  been  superseded  by  a  station  tiKift 
commodious,  perhaps,  but  ccrtaiDly  less  architectural.  The  late  station  presented  i 
facade  in  the  Italian  paluzzo  style ;  the  length  of  the  fa9ade  was  250  feet ;  it  wai 
broken  into  two  stories,  and  at  the  right,  or  south  end  of  the  facade,  was  an  ob»erf»- 
tion  tower,  in  the  campanile  stj-Ic,  which  was  a  great  ornament  to  the  buildiog^ 
But  when  the  South-Eastern  Company  obtained  an  Act  for  their  North  Kent  line,  il 
was  found  that  more  terminus  room  would  be  wanted  j  and  as  the  joint-^tatiaD 
arrangement  had  been  marred  by  much  bickering,  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  that  system,  and  to  build  an  entirely  new  terminus.  The  station  was  pulled  dowxit 
and  two  new  ones  biiilt^  entirely  distinct  from  end  to  end,  although  the  same  road  of 
approach  serves  for  both.  The  new  South-Kastern  station  is  miserably  poor  and  bald 
in  an  architectural  Bonso  ;  the  Brighton  is  more  ornate,  but  ia  straggling  in  arrange- 
meut,  and  placed  very  much  out  of  view.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  wilhio  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  circle  at  this  spot,  during  the  last  sixUen  years,  must  have  been 
truly  enormous. 

On  approaching  the  station  Irom  London  Bridge^  wo  find  that  not  only  is  it  boDi 
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irely  upon  brick  arches,  but  that  the  road  of  approach  is  abio  so  built.  Immediate] j 
front  is  the  monotonous  group  of  windows  belonging  to  the  South-Eastem  Com- 
iy,  with  the  DoTer  entrances  at  one  part,  and  the  North  Kent  entrances  at  another. 
the  left,  close  to  or  rather  oyerhanging  Toolej  Street,  is  the  Greenwich  Station,  stand- 
;  far  back.  On  the  right  is  the  Brighton  and  Croydon  Station,  with  all  the  offices 
onging  to  that  Company.  On  the  left  of  the  approach-road  is  a  group  of  shops 
Ending  an  arcade,  intended  for  retail  trade,  but  not  yet  occupied.  Looking  over 
i  palisading  on  either  side,  we  see  the  houses  and  streets  far  beneath  us,  and  begin 
form  some  judgment  of  the  amount  of  property  which  must  have  been  destroyed 
1  paid  for  to  make  room  for  the  station  and  its  approaches.  But  this  is  better 
n  from  below,  where  various  arches  or  tunnels  pass  entirely  beneath  the  station, 
intaining  communication  between  streets  which  were  formerly  connected  in  the 
lixuiry  way.  l: 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  various  lines  which  radiate  from  this  busy  spot  forms  no 
rt  of  the  object  of  the  present  work.  An  active  traffic  indeed  it  is.  There  is  the 
>rmous  Greenwich  trade,  employing  sixty  trains  a  day  in  each  direction.  There  is 
i  rapidly  increasing  North  Kent  traffic,  which,  commanding  such  stations  as  Wool- 
sb,  Gravesend,  and  Chatham,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extensive.  There  is  the 
nth-Eastern  Railway  proper,  whose  sea-side  termini  now  comprise  Whitstable,  Mar- 
te,  Ramsgate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  Rye,  and  Hastings.  There  is  the 
nth  Coast  Railway,  which  grasps  Hastings  at  one  end,  Brighton  at  the  centre,  and 
rtsmouth  at  the  other  end  of  its  sea-side  boundary.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
ojdon  and  Epsom  branch,  which  has  about  sixteen  stations  to  accommodate  "  short 
i&c  "  passengers.  The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  will  excel  it  in  rela- 
n  to  manufactures ;  but  no  other  terminus  commands,  with  the  same  mileage  of 
Iway,  80  many  pleasure  towns  as  the  London  Bridge  Station. 

Bbicklatebs*  Arms  Station. 
When  struggles  occurred  between  various  southern  Companies  a  few  years  ago,  the 
knt  of  a  west  end  terminus  was  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Dover  and  Green« 
ch  Companies.  As  an  approach  towards  the  west  end,  the  Bricklayers*  Arms  Station 
IB  built,  and  a  branch  made  to  it  from  the  Croydon  Railway.  But  all  attempts  to 
DOimand  or  create  a  traffic  from  this  point  have  failed ;  the  tavern  from  which  the 
ition  takes  its  name,  and  near  which  it  is  situated,  is  actually  &rther  removed  than 
e  London  Bridge  terminus  from  all  the  six  bridges  (London  to  Westminster).  The 
>Ter,  the  Croydon,  the  North  Kent,  and  the  Greenwich  traffic  have  all  been  tested 
>m  this  point,  but  all  in  succession  have  failed. 

There  was,  however,  another  motive  for  the  construction  of  this  station.  The 
>ndon  Bridge  Station,  being  built  entirely  upon  arches,  and  being  busily  occupied 
'  the  passenger  traffic,  is  eminently  unfitted  for  goods  traffic.  All  the  principal 
■Iways  find  it  desirable,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  separate  the  two  kinds  of 
iffic  ;  and  this  separation  became  still  more  desirable  at  London  Bridge  on  account 
the  high  level.  The  Bricklayers*  Arms  Station  became  at  once  the  goods  dep6t  for 
e  Dover  Company  ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  have  been  so  apparent 
at  the  Brighton  Company  have  purchased  a  share  in  the  advantages,  and  removed 
eir  goods  dep6t  from  New  Cross  to  this  point. 

The  establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  Bricklayers*  Arms  Station  and  the 
xious  Hues  of  the  two  Companies  has  been  managed  by  a  curious  array  of  engineering 
)rks.  At  a  point  near  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  these  junctions  occur  in  plentiful  abund- 
Lce— one  line  leaping  over  another  in  a  somewhat  daring  way.    First,  we  have  the 
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ortgrnaJ  Greenwich  B^Uwaj  ;  then  wcha?e  theCrojdon  Rail wajr  joio tag  ii  AtCofl^ 
Ljiiic  ;  tbcii  iho  BrickUycrs'  Arats  Ijrsinoli  from  the  Crojdf»n   Riiilwny  tkt  ihm  i 
of  tho  caniil  ;  ihen  the  North  Kent  spriugiug  from  the  Greem^icb  at  the  i 
iho  G&niil ;  tbcu  a  short  Ime  from  the  {xjint  whori*  this  U&t-niuacd  junetu^nt 
deflceoding  so  aa  to  pa^s  uadfr  the  Croydon  Rmlitur,  mud  rUtug  i^gniu  U 1 
junctioti  with  the  Bricklajers'  Arms  hra^nch  ;  and  la«tlT,  m  Thames  juticiiMil 
belonging  to  the  Brighton  C^mpaitj,  pa&^fbg  vnder  the  Green wieh  Use  lA  ti^| 
of  junction  with  the  North  Kent.     Wc  thus  ^nd  th&t  mch  Compsaj  crc 
line  of  the  other,  in  forming  the  v&rioas  jnnciiouft. 
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Waterloo  Station. 

Our  circuit  hfts  now  brought  us  to  the  Iwt  CompMiy  whose  rmilwrnys  hiifc  i 

>litttn  terminus — the  Sovih  Western.  This  Company  does  not  command  tK> 
miloagQ  as  those  whoiic  termini  are  at  Pudding  ton,  Euaton  B^juare^  King' 
Shorcditch,  and  London  Bridge.  Tho  original  or  primary  railway  waj 
Elms  to  Southampton.  At  subsequent  periadfl  were  forme*!  minor  brand 
Bishopstoko  to  Gosport,  from  Fareham  to  Portsmouth,  from  Bishops toke  to  Saliil 
from  Woking  to  Guildford  and  Famham^  from  Wcybridge  to  Chcrt&«y,  and 
Kingston  to  Uampton  Court.  The  Company  abo  heeame  poaaessed,  hy  purcha^t 
leaaing,  of  a  railway  from  Southampton  to  Dorcheiiter,  and  of  the  &liart  hut 
lines  to  Richmon<l^  Brentford,  Twickenham,  Windsor,  Ac.  The  Nine  Elms 
19  quite  as  favourably  circumstanced  as  that  at  Paddington  for  gencrmJ  traffic  j  jrt  t 
intense  competition  of  1845  led  to  the  exteniionof  the  line  eastward  to  the  ridnM* 
Waterloo  Bridge,  at  a  cost  wliich  almost  staggers  belief,  and  which  can 
justified  by  any  probable  increase  of  traffic*  The  Nine  Elms  Station  was  m 
convenient  one  ;  easy  access  was  obtained  to  it  by  the  river  steamboats  ;  and 
tbij  WHS  the  terminus  of  the  South  Western  line,  and  the  Company  had  nut 
hampered  itself  with  guarantees  and  leaslngi,  its  prospects  were  brighter  than 
have  sin^e  been ;  but  m  the  same  may  be  said  of  moat  of  the  other  Companiea,  we 
not  expatiate  on  this  i>oint.  Since  the  extension  to  Waterloo  Hridg^e,  the  Nine 
Station  has  formed  the  locomotive  and  carriage  depdt  and  tho  goods  stationf  and 
to  be  well  fitted  for  these  purposes. 

The  Waterloo  terminus  is  a  strange  mass  of  ugliness  in  its  present  form.  Look 
it  from  what  Mq  we  will,  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  wish  to  "look  upon  itf 
ain.^*  It  is  elevated  at  a  great  height,  on  brick  arehes,  hut  is  rude  and 
1  sides.  No  one  can  understand  why  this  should  be  without  bearing  in 
one  part  of  the  Company's  scheme  is  to  extend  their  line  still  further,  to  lh« 
of  London  Bridge  ;  in  which  case  the  Waterloo  Station  would  cease  to  be  the  tei 
and  would  only  require  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  road-tside  station.  The 
Bridge  extension  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  and  the  Waterloo  Station  bids  £ur 
be  the  }>ennanent  terminus  of  tho  South  Western  Railway.  To  build  a  sori^  d 
station  buildings  worthy  of  the  railway  would  he  an  ornament  to  a  district  very  noffll 
in  need  of  ornament ;  but  it  would  entail  a  large  expenditure ;  and  the  directort  hsTt 
to  balance  these  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  best  they  may.  As  matters  now  »taa4 
there  are  two  ascending  roads  of  approach  to  the  station  from  the  Waterbo  Hoad,aad 
itaircaso  approaches  for  the  Uuugcrford  and  Westminster  passengors.     Tho  booliafP* 

CCS  and  waitiag-rooms  are  plain  and  temporary  ;  and  no  buildings  have 
•tructed  beyond  those  actually  needed  for  tho  traffic.  From  Waterloo  Statioo  iW 
railway  is  four  lines  in  width  to  Nino  Elms,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  great  magaitoj* 
and  boldness.  The  bridges  which  span  some  of  the  roads  are  among  the 
markabte  skew  bridgea  connecu^  w\tV  ■w^ni^'^  «ia^jj\w<Mirin^, 
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Daily  Wobkinq  Economy  at  Euston  Station. 

The  sketch  which  Sir  Francis  Head  gave  of  the  daily  working  details  of  the  Lon- 
ion  and  North  Western  Railway,  in  an  article  in  the  ^  Quarterly  Review '  for  1848, 
kbough  filled  with  rattling  gossip  in  magazine  style,  contains  many  really  instructive 
ietaila,  from  which  we  will  pick  out  a  few  here  and  there,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Bnston  and  Camden  Stations. 

As  soon  as  an  up- train  is  seen  to  emerge  from  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  a  man  at 
the  Camden  Station  transmits  a  signal  to  Euston  Square  to  communicate  the  fact.  A 
beU  is  rung,  to  prepare  the  porters  and  others ;  and  the  station-master  ascertains  that 
fchere  is  a  clear  stage  for  the  approaching  train.  Not  until  he  orders  a  white  flag  to 
ir»Te,  is  a  return  signal  sent  to  Camden  Town  ;  and  not  until  this  return  signal  is 
bransmitted,  does  the  train  descend  the  inclined  plane  from  the  Camden  Station  to  the 
terminus.  The  train  draws  up,  the  porters  open  the  doors,  the  cahmen  are  ready,  and 
all  is  hustle.  ^'  Numerous  salutations,  and  kissings  of  hands  of  all  colours  and  sizes, 
are  seen  to  pass  hetween  several  of  the  inmates  of  the  passing  train,  and  those  seated 
in  or  on  the  motley  line  of  conveyances  standing  stock  still  which  have  heen  awaiting 
^heir  arrival.  A  wife  suddenly  recognises  her  hushand,  a  mother  her  four  children, 
a  sister  her  two  dear  brothers  ;  Lady  A.  B.  politely  bows  to  Lady  C.  D. ;  John,  from  his 
remote  coach-box,  grins  with  honest  joy  as  faithful  Susan  glides  by ;  while  Sally 
bashfully  smiles  at  a  '  gentleman  *  in  plush  breeches  reclining  in  the  rumble  of  the 
barouche  behind  it" 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  passengers  from  the  train,  every  carriage  is 
Bxamined  from  top  to  bottom.  The  buffer  rods  are  rubbed  and  oiled  ;  axle-boxes  are 
nipplied  with  a  yellow  lubricating  paste  of  tallow  and  palm  oil  ;  the  luggage  straps 
it  the  top  of  the  carriages  are  cleaned  and  oiled  ;  the  interior  is  examined,  and  every 
leat,  cushion,  pocket,  and  recess  searched  ;  and  all  articles  left  in  the  carriages  by  the 
passengers  are  taken  to  a  particular  office.  The  carriages  are  then  drawn  off  into  a 
liding,  where  they  are  waited  upon  by  a  party  of  ^^  he  housemaids,"  clattering  in 
RTOoden  shoes  and  in  leather  leggings  rising  above  their  bony  knees ;  these  wash  and 
mop  the  carriages.  The  carriages  are  all  then  examined  by  a  foreman,  who  orders 
yff  to  the  repairing  shop  any  that  may  seem  to  need  it ;  while  a  duster  dusts  and 
brushes  and  wipes  the  interior  of  the  remaining  carriages. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  seen  an  office  doorway  in  Seymour  Street, 
slose  to  the  Euston  Station,  inscribed  with  the  name  ^*  Railway  Clearing  House." 
The  history  of  this  establishment  is  full  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  railway 
lystem.  When  various  railways  became  connected  end  to  end,  it  was  absolutely 
lecessary  to  devise  some  means  of  combined  operation,  to  prevent  passengers  from 
:>eing  shifted  from  one  train  to  another  when  they  leave  one  Company's  territory  and 
mter  upon  that  of  another.  All  the  formalities  of  booking,  weighing,  loading,  packing. 
Mid  conveying  goods,  and  booking  and  conveying  passengers, — ^if  they  had  to  be  ob- 
lerved  by  every  Company  for  the  same  goods  or  the  same  passengers — would  entail 
ruinous  delays  and  charges  :  indeed,  the  long  traffic  would  be  almost  paralysed.  To  re- 
medy the  evil,  a  remarkable  and  most  successful  scheme  has  been  planned  and  adopted, 
3ased  on  the  ^'  clearing  house  "  system  of  the  London  bankers.  A  sort  of  imaginary 
Company  is  formed,  called  the  CUarin^  Jlousej  to  which  all  the  railways  stand  related 
ks  debtors  and  creditors,  and  which  manages  all  the  payments  from  one  Company  to 
inother.  At  the  end  of  1849  there  were  forty-nine  Companies  interested  in  the 
Buston  Square  Clearing  House  ;  they  had  887  stations,  from  any  one  of  which  pas- 
lengezB  or  goods  could  be  booked  to  any  other ;  thus  comprising  about  400,000  pairs 
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of  places  l>etwe©n  which  traffic  might  be  conducted.     Passengers  pay  all  tl»w1j| 
to  the  CompsvTiy  from  \Yhose  station  they  start ;  but  the  goods  toll  maj  be  p*id  at  < 
end  of  the  journey,  uecording  to  circumstanceB,    The  Clearing  House  hus  U^  al- 1 
culate  how  large  a  share  13  to  come  to  every  Company,  according  to  the  mileiS|^  vol,  I 
for  every  piw?sengcr,  parcel,  and  ton  of  ^oods,  according  to  the  rates  of  charge  de«ii4iij 
on  by  all  the  Companies,     Most  of  the  Companies  provide  locomotives,  ^ 
waggons ;   and  all  these  may  run  on  any  of  the  liues^  according  to  arraDgementl 
Clearing  House  hns  then  to  determine  how  much  each  Company  is  entitled  tochupl 
for  such  rolling  stock  as  le  thus  employed.     There  i»  thu»  a  double  account — €^fn  I 
Company  charges  all   the  r^st  for  the  use  of  every  mile  of  it*  rails ;  and  every  Ci©*  J 
pany  charges  iiH  the  rest  for  the  use  of  its  cnrriages,  &c.  ;  and   the  Clearing  " 
has  to  jletenniiie  the  exact  ratios,  day  by  day.     The  Booking  Companj  payi  1 
Government  duty  on  a  passenger  a  fare  ;  and  this  also  has  to  be  afterwards  adiw 
iiy  other  Companies,  over  whose  lines  the  same  train  runi«.     A  black  ink  rvturn  is  | 
forwarded  from  every  station  to  the  Clearing  House  every  day,  stating  the  amouDt  1 
of  liooking,  moni?y  received,  goods  sent,  &c, ;  a  red  ink  return,  of  like  frequency.  lUtrs  I 
the  amount  of  goods^  <fec.,  arrived  j  and  the  Clearing  Houae  hsj  to  square  up  tics* 
accounts.    The  sum  total  of  all  black  nccounta  ought  to  agree  with  that  of  all  tie  I 
red;  if  the  agreement  does  not  appear,  the  Clearing  Hi^use  seeki  out  the  cause  of  I 
discrepancy.     Atl  the  tickets  and  cheques  are  likewise  sent,  and  these  mutt  be  mU$  I 
to  agree  with  the  amount  of  money  received.     Agents  of  the  Clearing  House  attend  | 
at  every  junction  nnd  every  station  ;  and  the  system  pursued  is  so  rigoirous,  that  iht  | 
daily  history  (so  to  speak)  of  every  locomotive  and  carriage  can  be  iaaoed.     Th« 
Clearing  House  (which  settles  monthly  with  all  the  Companies)  had,  at  the  end  of  ! 
184!),  imder  its  financial  charge  3633  miles  of  railway  and  887  stations,  and  had  to 
partition  among  the  Companies  a  gross  revenue  of  i?  1,69 1, 721)  in  that  year ;  these  were  | 
the  accounts  of  the  Companies  against  each  other,  and  not  including  the  loctl  tnffic 
on  each  distinct  line.     The  managers  of  the  Clearing  House  are  elected  by  all  tlie 
Cora  pan  ies  interested. 

The  Parcfl  Offi^  is  little  less  interesting  in  its  management  than  the  pasiciifen* 
platforms.     The  superintendent  has  within  view  two  offices  or  compartment^  eae  ] 
laden  with  parcels  which  have  arrived  by  train^  and  one  with  parcels  which  are  ahoel 
to  bo  dispatched.     In  the  daytime  the   *  down  '  parcels  are  dispatched  in  the  breik 
waggons  of  the  various  passenger  tmins  ;  while  at  night  a  train  of  loeked-up  vani 
id  dispatched.     When  the  parcels  are  about  to  be  thus  sent,  a  porter  calls  ouJ  the  | 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent^  the  weight,  and  how  much  (if  anj)  hu  ' 
been  paid  on  it.     A  clerk  enters  these  particulars,  another  clerk  ^Titea  out  a  iaWl 
another  porter  pastes  this  label  on  the  parcel,  and  the  parcels  are  forthwith  transferrekl 
to  the  van  or  carriage.    All  this  proceeds  with  marvellous  quidcneas. 

The  Lod  Luffgage  Offi^,  at  the  Euston  Station,  is  not  the  leaat  remarkable  feitttiB 
in  that  stupendouK  establishment.  If  a  passenger  has  lost  any  of  his  luggage,  tbew 
is  an  office  where  he  can  apply  concerning  it ;  if  a  railway  porter  finds  Inggtgt  io 
a  railway  carringo,  without  an  owner,  there  is  a  room  where  it  is  deposited  j  and  tlw 
Company  spares  no  paias  in  affording  facilities  for  the  due  return  of  the  property. 
Yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  luggage  is  left  at  the  various  stations,  and  never  ctJlei 
for.  In  one  apartment  such  articles  are  kept  two  months,  ticketed  and  numbeiod', 
and  if  not  reclaimed  before  that  time,  they  arc  transf erred  to  a  large  vaulted  ohii&- 
ber,  where  they  are  placed  in  diftorent  compartments  according  to  their  nature.  W 
not  claimed  in  two  years,  they  are  sold  by  auction.  The  lively  author  of  *  8tok«r> 
and  Pokors '  gives  the  following  picture  of  what  met  bis  Tiew  on  arisit  to  this  Tiulted 
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chamber : — "  One  compartment  is  choke-full  of  men*8  hats  ;  another  of  parasols, 
umbrellas,  and  sticks  of  every  possible  description.  One  would  think  that  all  the 
ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  deposited  in  a  third.  How  many  little  smelling-bottles 
—how  many  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs — ^how  many  little  musty  eatables 
and  comfortable  drinkables — how  many  little  bills,  important  little  notes,  and  other 
rery  small  secrets,  each  may  haye  contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the  world 

have  ascertained One  gentleman  had  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  leather  hunting 

breeches ;  another  his  boot-jack.  A  soldier  of  the  22nd  Regiment  had  left  his  knap- 
sack, containing  his  kit.  Another  soldier  of  the  10th,  poor  fellow,  had  left  his  scarlet 
regimental  coat.  Some  cripple,  probably  oyeijoyed  at  the  sight  of  his  family,  had 
left  behind  him  his  crutches.  But  what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that  some  honest 
Scotchman,  probably  in  the  ecstacy  of  seeing  among  the  crowd  the  face  of  his  faithful 
Jeannie,  had  actually  left  behind  him  the  best  portion  of  his  bagpipes.  Some  little 
time  ago  the  superintendent,  on  breaking  open,  previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked 
leather  hat-box,  which  had  lain  in  this  dungeon  two  years,  found  in  it,  under  the 
hat,  £65  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private  letters,  which  enabled 
him  to  restore  the  money  to  the  owner,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  so  positive  that 
he  had  left  his  hat-box  at  a  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that  he  had  made  no  inquiry 
for  it  at  the  railway  office.^' 

Pbojects  por  new  Stations  and  Junctions. 

The  year  1851  is  one  which  is  marked  by  a  very  different  state  of  the  public  mind 
from  that  of  many  previous  years.  The  world's  industry,  and  the  palace  which 
contains  so  many  of  the  products  of  that  industry,  are  now  the  absorbing  topics ; 
and  we  forget  (among  other  things)  the  railway  mania  of  past  years.  Any  account 
of  the  metropolitan  termini  would  scarcely  be  complete,  however,  without  a  notice 
of  the  extraordinary  plans  promulgated  a  few  years  ago  for  improving  those  termini. 
Only  one  or  two  of  those  plans  have  been  carried  out ;  but  others  may  be  so  here- 
after, and  all  are  interesting — as  beacons,  if  not  guides. 

A  commission  of  five  persons— of  whom  three  were  members  of  Parliament,  one 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  one  an  engineer — were  appointed  in  1846,  to  "  investigate  the 
various  projects  for  establishing  railway  termini  within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis."  The  report  of  that  Commission  exhibits  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary collections  of  daring  commercial  and  engineering  projects  ever  presented  to 
public  notice. 

Any  one  who  remembers  the  railway  fever  of  1846  will  easily  call  to  mind  the 
struggles  made  by  the  various  Companies,  whose  trains  start  from  London,  to  trip  up 
their  rivals  by  offering  increased  accommodation ;  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  new 
projects  brought  forward  by  bubble  Companies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  from  branching  out  into  almost  interminable  details,  the  following 
limits  were  imposed : — Ist.  The  Commission  was  to  examine  only  such  projects  as 
were  brought  before  Parliament  in  that  session.  2nd.  It  was  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  extension  of  railways  into  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  such  additional  convenience  or  benefit  to  the  public  as  will  compensate 
for  the  sacrifice  of  property,  the  interruption  of  important  thoroughfares,  and  the 
interference  with  plans  of  street-improvement,  likely  to  arise  out  of  such  an  exten- 
sion. 3rd.  It  was  to  confine  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  space  bounded  by  the  following 
limits — the  Edgeware  Road,  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  New  Road ;  the  New  Road 
and  City  Road  to  Finsbury  Square ;  Bishopsgate  Street ;  London  Bridge  ;  Uigh  Street, 
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Borough,  and  Blackmui  Street ;  Borough  Road  and  IjLmbeth  Boikd  ;  Yauxhall  Eoifi 
And  yauvhitU  Bridgo  Koad  ;  Grosvenor  Plftce  ;  and  Park  Laae. 

The  folio wiug  formidahle  li*t  presented  itself  to  the  rommiwion  :  each  one  nifii 
on  by  an  eager  array  of  ftolicitors,  engineers,  traffic  takers,  and  advooat^a  of 
kinds,  whose  evidence  rec^uired  to  be  sifted  with  especial  care,  to  separate  the  i 
from  the  doubtful  or  untrue  : — 

1,  HxicnHton  of  the  Kastem  Counties  Hallway  to  Finjebun-  Sqoare. 

2,  Ditto  »        .        Ditto         ,        ,        .        Fore  Street. 

3,  Ditto  ,         Ditto         .        ,        .        Farringdon  Street 

4,  Extension  of  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  to  Parringdou  Street, 
i!.  City  extension  of  proposed  London  and  Manchester  fUIlwi^. 
0,  North  London  Junction  Kailis^y. 
7»  Hcgcnl*B  Canal  Rail  ir ay. 

8.  Dlroet  Korthera  Railway  Eac  tension  to  Hoi  bora. 
0.  Canideu  Town  and  We«t  India  Dock  Railway, 

10.  General  Central  Terminus  in  Farrinjjfdon  Street. 
1 L  Oreat  Western  and  Central  Junction  Railway. 
I'L  Thames  Embankment  Central  Terminns. 

13.  London  Railway, 

14.  London  Connecting  Railway  and  Railway  Transit  Line. 

15.  National  Junetion  Railway  and  City  Termlnua 
10.  North  Kent  Railway. 

17.  South^Kastem  Extension  to  Waterloo  Bridge* 
18«  Southwestern  ExienBion  to  London  Bridge. 
19.  West  End  and  Soutbem  Counties  Railway. 

In  a  large  map  of  the  metropolis,  appended  to  the  Commissioners'  report,  tne  wholt 
of  these  schemes  are  laid  down  in  coloured  lines^  so  far  aa  regards  the  metropotii 
itftelf ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  engineers  of  the  yarious  projects  did  oot 
ficruple  to  overspaii  {on  paper)  the  principal  thoroughfares  on  both  sides  of  Iks 
Thames,  and  the  Thames  itself.  Without  dwelling  on  the  merit.^  or  demerits  of 
schemes,  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  oa 
plans  a?  a  vrhole. 

lu  relation  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Commiarioners  lay.'— 
"  We  are  of  opinion^  that,  as  regards  Pmtengtrs^  the  demand  for  Utat  further  aoCOU' 
modatiou  which  would  be  given  to  tliem  by  extending  the  present  lines  towudi 
centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived  from  such 
niodation,  have  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  for  porsons  t9^1 
fruui  the  City,  the  terminus  of  the  Oreat  Western  at  Paddington  is  ioconvenieut ;  aad 
the  same  must  be  admitted  of  the  Eastern  Countiea  terminus  at  Shoreditch^  in  regirJ 
to  passengers  to  or  from  the  West  End  of  LondoiL  And  if  these  lines  were  to  be 
kid  down  nfrosh,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  thai  tboj 
should  enter  Londou  at  points  respectively  ca^t  and  west  of  their  present  statiaoa. 
,  .  .  .  The  station  of  the  Birmingham  Railway  in  Euiton  Square  is,  on  the  wbola 
situated  conveniently  for  the  great  mass  of  passengers  ;  this  opinion  10  supported  bj 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  passengers  for  the  various  stations  in  London 
may  be  estimated  to  take  place  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  the  west,  and  4  to  the  eaftr 
of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Temple  Bar.**  The  Commissioners  further 
state,  that  while  the  i^hort  traffic  from  Loudon  is  chieiy  on  the  south  of  the  ThfttDea, 
the  passengers  northward  take  much  longer  jotirneys  ;  that  the  long  paaeengerB  do 
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ot  value  much  an  extension  of  a  railway  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  which  bears  but 
small  ratio  to  the  distance  they  have  travelled ;  and  therefore,  if  any  extensions 
ere  necessary,  it  were  better  they  should  be  on  the  south  than  the  north  of  the 
'hames,  irrespective  of  their  lesser  expense. 

In  respect  to  the  centralization  plan,  they  say : — "  If  the  convenience  of  passengers 
oes  not  call  for  the  prolongation  of  railways  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  still 
ess  does  it  require  the  establishment  of  any  one  central  terminus,  at  which  the  rail- 
m  js  from  different  parts  of  the  country  should  meet.  \ye  believe  that  the  number  of 
•assengers  who  desire  to  pass  through  London  without  quitting  the  railway,  and  to 
rhom  principally  such  an  arrangement  would  be  an  advantage,  is  so  small  as  to  be 
carcely  appreciable." 

The  accommodation  of  the  Merchandize  traffic  is  thus  noticed : — "  It  is  our  opinion, 
lupported  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  and  very  intelligent  witnesses,  that,  so  far  as 
m  easy,  unbroken,  and  economical  communication  between  the  northern  railways  and 
;he  Docks,  or  the  east  of  London  generally,  is  concerned,  this  object  can  be  more  con- 
veniently and  easily  attained  by  a  line  which  should  pass  outside  the  metropolis  on 
^he  north,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  avoid  interference  with  populous  districts  and 
thronged  thoroughfares ;  and  so  connect  the  goods  stations  of  the  various  railways 
from  west  to  east  with  each  other,  terminating  at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Thames  or  within  the  Docks."  So  far  as  regards  the  goods  station  of  the  Birmingham 
line,  this  object  is  now  nearly  attained  (and  will  soon  be  fully  attained)  by  the  Cam- 
den Town  and  Docks  Railway  ;  while  a  similar  junction  might  be  very  easily  formed 
with  the  Qreat  Korthem  and  the  Eastern  Counties  goods  stations. 

In  respect  to  the  interruption  of  thoroughfares,  the  Commissioners  report  their 
^  decided  opinion,  that  unless  the  existing  main  lines  of  streets  are  enlarged  and  im- 
proved to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  intention,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  means,  of  any  of 
the  railway  Companies  or  projectors  with  whom  we  have  had  communication,  the 
Legislature  would  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  extension  of  any  railway  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  streets." 

And  in  relation  to  the  proposals  for  carrying  a  railway  across  the  Thames  within 
the  metropolis,  the  Commissioners  say : — ^  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  discouraging  such  a  scheme.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges 
already  existing  cannot  take  place  without  creating  a  new  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  therefore  should  not  be  permitted  except  upon  grounds  of  para- 
mount necessity.  To  withdraw  from  ordinary  traffic,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  railway,  any  of  the  existing  bridges,  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  injury 
to  the  public :  and  no  plan  which  has  been  brought  before  us  for  adapting  any  of 
the  bridges  to  both  purposes  is  free  from  serious  practical  objections." 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  was,  that  the  Commissioners  discountenance  any 
through-town  connection  of  the  railways  north  of  the  Thames,  or  any  general  termi- 
nus, or  any  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis ;  but 
they  approve  of  some  modes  of  bringing  the  southern  railways  as  near  the  Thames 
as  convenient,  and  also  a  cordon  or  circle  of  railways,  intended  to  connect  tbe  existing 
lines  at  points  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  bring  goods 
traffic  to  the  Thames  and  the  Docks,  and  to  accommodate  traffic  for  special  purposes, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  bring  the  various  streams  of  traffic  to  a  general  central 
terminus. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  'Railway  Economy,'  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  light 
the  advantageous  effects  of  railways  in  facilitating  the  supply  of  food  to  large  towns. 
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*f  The  es^tent  of  soil  hj  which  great  cities  are  supplied  with  peiiahable  wrtkl 
food  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  speed  of  transport.  A  ring  of  couutTy  immed! 
al>out  a  great  capital,  is  occupied  bj  market  gardens  and  other  catabli^knian 
siippljin^jj  the  vast  population  collected  in  the  city  with  their  coTnmodltte& 
width  of  this  ring  will  be  determined  by  the  speed  with  which  the  articles  in  qu< 
can  be  trmisported.  It  canaot  exceed  $uch  a  breadth  as  will  enable  the  pro 
raised  at  iia  extreme  limit  to  reach  the  centre  in  such  time  as  may  be  connp 
with  their  fitness  for  use.  It  is  evident  that  any  improvement  in  transport  i 
will  double  its  speed  wil!  double  the  radius  of  this  circle  ;  an  improvement  whid 
treble  its  speed  will  increase  the  same  radius  in  a  threefold  proportion.  Now  a 
actual  area  or  quantity  of  soil  included  within  such  a  radius  is  augmented,  not  J 
simple  ratio  of  the  radius  itself,  but  in  the  proportion  of  its  square,  it  follows  t 
double  speed  will  give  a  fourfold  area  of  supply,  a  treble  speed  a  ninefold  ai 
supply,  and  so  on.  How  great  the  advantages  therefore  are  w^hich  trt  thu 
attend  increased  speed  are  abunflantly  apparent," 

The  same  writer  points  out  the  eilects  of  railways  in  "  de-centralizing  "  di 
inhabited  cities.  If  persons  can  travel — say  even  ouly  twice  as  far — in  a  given 
now  as  formerly^  from  London,  the  area  of  the  vicinity  placed  within  their  rei 
not  simply  doubled  but  quadrupled  ;  and,  so  far  as  locomotion  is  concerned,  iht} 
still  be  as  near  their  business  establishments  as  before.  *'■  It  is  not  now  unusu 
persons  whose  place  of  business  is  iu  the  centre  of  the  capital,  to  reside  with 
families  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  that  centre.  Nevertheless, 
are  able  to  arrive  at  their  rcspectiTc  shops,  counting-houses^  or  offices^  at  an  early 
of  the  mornings  and  to  return  without  iuconvenienee  to  their  residence  at  the 
time  in  the  evening.  ITcuee  in  all  directions  round  the  metropolia  in  which  rai 
arc  extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  former  | 

lation  of  London  has  been  diftuscd  in  these  quarters This  principle  of  diS\ 

moreover^  is  not  confined  to  the  towns  only  ;  it  extends  to  an  entire  country  whei 
intersected  by  liaes  of  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication.  The  populatioi 
stead  of  being  condensed  into  masses,  is  more  uniformly  diffused  ;  and  the  exti 
the  diffusion  which  may  bo  thus  effected,  compatibly  with  the  same  degree 
course,  would  be,  to  use  an  arithmetical  phrase,  iu  the  direct  proportion  of  ih^ 
of  the  speed  of  locomotion/*  It  ia  not  ouly  true,  as  above  stated,  that 
live  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  of  town,  and  come  up  by  raUwiiy  to  busine^ 
morning,  but  even  BHghton  is  made  a  suburb  of  Ijondon  in  this  way.  By  mci 
tbo  express  trains  and  the  season  tickets,  the  facilities  afforded  on  this  line  ai 
traordiuary.  A  person  can  breakfast  at  Brighton,  reach  London  for  business  abou 
remain  in  town  till  half-past  four»aini  return  to  Bri^liton  to  dinner  by  six.  AVhile  u 
writing,  tliesc  facilities  are  about  being  increased  by  another  feature — the  esta 
ment  of  a  train  from  Loudon  at  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  and  r^saching  Bright 
a  little  after  eleven.  Tbe  results  of  such  arrangements  as  these  on  t lie  daily  \ 
of  passengers  must  necessarily  be  considoralilo  ;  and  we  do  not  for  an  instant  \ 
that  the  balance  of  the  results  is  a  favourable  one. 
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